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"America,  The  Writer  in  England 
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Dec.  32 
Amis,    Kingsley  —  The    Delights    of 

Literary  Lecturing,  Oct.  181 
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THE  Treasury,  Dec.  79 
"Anesthesia,  The  Growing  Art  of" 

—  James  Robbins  Miller,  July  69 
"Anglo-Saxons,   A   Mirror   for"  — 

Martin  Green,  Aug.  31 
Anonymous  —  Letter    to    a    Young 

Man  About  to  Enter  Publishing, 

Oct.   183 
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.Sept.  40 
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Guggenheim  Museum,  Nov.  96 
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Guggenheim  Museum,  Nov.  96 
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40 
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Bloom,  Murray  Teigh  —  Is  It  Judge 
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"Book  Reviewing,  The  Decline 
of"  —  Elizabeth  Hardwick,  Oct. 
138 

BOOKS 

Advise  and  Consent,  Oct.  84 

"Book  Reviewing,  The  Decline  of," 

Oct.  1.^8;  Nov.  6 
Books    in     Brief  —  Katherine    Gauss 

Jackson,  July  91;  Aug.  90  ;  Sept.  99; 

Oct.    118;    (by   Rae   Brooks)   Nov. 

114;  Dec.  100 
New  Books  -  Paul  Pickrel,  July  85; 

Aug.  86;  .Sept.  92;  Oct.  103;  Nov. 

102;  Dec.  88 
Tlie  Secret  World,  Dec.  16 
Boroff,  David  —  On  Wisconsin!,  Oct. 
33;  The  Genteel  Tradition  on  a 
Southern  Campus,  Nov.  56;  Cali- 
fornia's Five-College  Experiment. 
Dec.  70 
"Boston:  The  Lost  Ideal"  —  Eliza- 
beth Hardwick,  Dec.  64 


Bourjaily,  Vance  —  The  Lost  Art  of 
Writing  for  Television,  Oct.  151 

Bowen,  Elizabeth  —  The  Virgins  and 
the  Empress,  Nov.  50 

Boyd,  Robin  —  The  Counter-Revo- 
lution in  Architecture,  Sept.  40 

Bradbury,  Ray  —  A  Wild  Night  in 
Galway,  Aug.  73 

liROADWAY,  Writing  for,  Oct.  167 

Brodovitch,  Alexey  —  Design  and 
Layout  of  October  Writing  Sup- 
plement 

Brooks,  Gwendolyn  —  The  Explorer, 
Sept.  35;  For  Clarice,  Dec.  69 

Brooks,  Rae  —  Books  in  Brief,  Nov. 
114 

Brustein,  Robert  —  Why  American 
Plays  Are  Not  Literature,  Oct.  167 

BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 

"Hidden  Affair  Between  Big  Business 

an<l  Big  Labor,"  July  32 
Labor,  Also  see  under 

California,  Political  Campaigning 
in,  July  55 

"California's  Cure  for  Tired 
Democratic  Blood:  Paul  Zif- 
fren,"  Sept.  55 

"California's  Five-College  Experi- 
ment" —  David  Boroff,  Dec.  70 

Canby,  Edward  Tatnall  —  New  Re- 
cordings, July  93;  Aug.  93 

(;ars.  Small,  Dec.  27 

CARTOONS 

Driving  Pupil,  Fatalistic  .Attitude  of 

a,  July  77 
Electric  Radio  Guitar,  July  93 
"Flying  Upside  Down.  We  Are,"  Aug. 

23 
Kettledrum,  Twirler  on  the,  Oct.  96 
"Music    Manuscript    Paper,    Quick," 

Sept.  102 
Musical   Student,   Determined.   Aug. 

93 
Musicians  Whistling  at   Pretty  Girl. 

Dec.  104 
"Safe    Congressional    District,"    Nov. 

36 
Senatorial   Candidate  and   Teen-age 

Fans,  July  58 
"Trendex,  It's,"  Nov.  122 
Wheel,  Invention  of  the,  Oct.  75 
"Case  for   Mr.   Parkhill,   The"  — 

Leo  Rosten,  Aug.  46 
"Changing  Map  of  American  Poli- 
tics" —  William  S.  White,  Aug.  77 
Chinese  Dialects,  July  49 
Chou,     Kuo-P'ing  —  Red     China 
Tackles    Its    Language    Problem, 
July  49 


Christmas   Greetings  to  Remark- 
able People,  Dec.  12 
"Christmas    List"  —  John    Fischer, 

Dec.  12 
Christmas  Wrappings,  Dec.  86 
Ciarcli,  John  —  Breakfast  in  Bed  in 

the  Hospital,  Aug.  26 
Claremont  College,  Dec.  70 
Claremont  Men's  College,  Dec.  70 
Colorado's  Aspens,  Culture  under, 

July  65 
"Come  Back,  Detroit,  All  Is  For- 
given"—Janet  Agle,  Sept.  36 

COMMUNISM 

"Red   China    Tackles   Its   Language 
Problem,"  July  49 

CONSERVATION 

"Adirondacks?,  Why  Spoil  the,"  Oct. 
74  ;  Nov.  8 
Cosing,  Art,  and  Charles  Schaeffer 

—  How    Much    Poison    Are    You 

Breathing?,  Oct.  62 
"Costume  Novel,  How  and  Why  I 

Write  the"  —  Frank  Yerby,  Oct. 

145 
"Counter-Revolution  in  Architec- 
ture, The"  —  Robin  Boyd,  Sept. 

40 

COVERS 

July  -  Dick  Schiffer 

August  —  Robert  Hallock 

September  —  Dick  Schiller 

October  —  Bob  Cato 

November  —  Dick  Schiffer 

December  —  Carl  Ramirez 
"Crater's    Body?,    Is    It   Judge"  — 

Murray  T.  Bloom,  Nov.  41 
"Creating  the  Role  of  Juliet"  — 

Galina  Ulanova,  July  40 
Creative  Writing,  The  Teaching 
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"Crater's  Body?,  Is  It  Judge,"  Nov.  41 

Gallows,    Young    Man    Goes    to    the, 
Dec.  20 

"Verdict  Guilty  —  Now  What?",  Aug. 
60 

"Why    Handle    Criminals    with    Kid 
Gloves?",  Sept.  12 
"Culture    Under    Colorado's    As- 
pens" —  Frances   McFaddcn,   July 

65 
"Darwinian    Man,    Though    Well 

Behaved"  —  Reese  Wolfe,  Sept.  60 
Davis,  Valre  Talley  —  The   Pool   is 

Blue,  Aug.  82 
"Decline  of  Book  Reviewing,  The" 

-Elizabeth  Hardwick,  Oct.  138 
"DeGaulle  Needs  More  Miracles, 

Why"  —  Edwin  Newman,  Aug.  67 
"Delicate   Art  of   Growing   Old, 

The"  —  Sean  O'Casey,  Aug.  65 
"Delights  of  Literary  Lecturing, 

The"  —  Kingsley  Amis,  Oct.  181 
"Detroit,  All  Is  Forgiven,"  Sept. 

36 
"Dictionaries:    Our    Language 

Right  or  Wrong"  —  Felicia  Lam- 
port, Sept.  49 
Dirksen,     Senator     Everett     Mc- 

Kinley,  Dec.  44 
Discus  —  Music  in  the  Round,  Sept. 

102;  Oct.  96;  Nov.  122;  Dec.  104 


Drury,  Allen,  Oct.  84 
DuBridge,  Lee  A.  —  Sense  and  Non- 
sense About  Space,  Aug.  21 

EASY  CHAIR — John  Fischer 

"Bird  Watchers,  How  to  Cure,"  Aug. 

12  ^ 

"City  That  Hid  Itself,"  Nov.  16 
"Christmas  List,"  Dec.  12 
"Criminals    with    Kid    Gloves,    Why 

Handle?"  —  by  Alan  Barth,  Sept.  12 
"Feathered    Friends,    Ode    to    Our," 

Aug.  16 
Greece,  Visit  to,  Nov.  16 
Paleopolis,  Nov.  16 
"TV  and  Its  Critics,"  July  10 
"Writers  and  Their  Editors,"  Oct.  12 
Editors  and  Their  Writers,  Oct.  12 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Birmingham-Southern  College,  Nov. 
56 

California's  Five-College  Experiment, 
Dec.  70 

Wisconsin  University,  Oct.  33 
"Eisenhower's  Throne,  New  Power 

Behind"  —  William  S.  White,  Dec. 

79 
"Election  is  Already  Rigged,  The 

Next"  —  Richard  Lee  Strout,  Nov. 

35 
Engel,    Arthur    A.  —  Paul    Ziffren: 

California's  Cure  for  Tired  Demo 

cratic  Blood,  Sept.  55 

ENGLAND 

"London,  Good  Old,"  Oct.  78 

"Mirror  for  Anglo-Saxons,"  Aug.  31 

'Writer   in   England   and   America," 
Oct.  163 
"Extrasensory     Perception,     The 

Uncomfortable  Facts  About"  — 

Ian  Stevenson,  July  19 
Fabing,  Howard  D.— "The  Steaming 

Stanley  Twins,"  Oct.  41 
"Fashions     in     Medicine"  —  H.     S. 

Weichsel,  Nov.  69 
"Fate    Worse    Than    Integration, 

A"  —  Howard  Zinn,  Aug.  53 
Feifer,  George  —  In  Their  Summer 

Dresses  in  Moscow,  Dec.  38 

FICTION 

"Blessing,  The"  —  Hugh   H.  Nissen- 

son,  Nov.  64 
"Case  for  Mr.  Parkhill,  The"  —  Leo 

Rosten,  Aug.  46 
"Darwinian  Man,  Though  Well  Be- 
haved" —  Reese  Wolfe,  Sept.  60 
"Kaplan  and  the  Glorious  Pest,  Mr." 

—  Leo  Rosten,  July  26 
"Left  Fielders,  The"  —  Theodore 

Jacobs,  Dec.  50 
"Wild  Night  in  Galway,  A"  —  Ray 

Bradbury,  Aug.  73 
"VVolfer,     The" -Wallace     Stegner, 

Oct.  53 
"Worthy  Man  for  a  Box,  A"  —  Hayes 

B.  Jacobs,  July  62 
Fiction  of  the  1950's,  Oct.  127 

FILLERS 

Appomattox,  Stillness  at,  Aug.  24 
Extrasensory    Perception    and   West- 

inghouse,  July  24 
Justice  for  All,  Aug.  55 
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Regency  Style  Disengagement,  Aug. 
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Status  Seekers,  July  34 
Technological  Progress,  July  38 
Thoreau  and  Harvard  Bureaucracy, 

Sept.  59 
Writer's  Task,  The,  Oct.  143 

Fischer,  John  —  TV  and  Its  Critics, 
July  10;  How  to  Cure  Bird- 
watchers, Aug.  12;  Writers  and 
Their  Editors,  Oct.  12;  The  City 
That  Hid  Itself,  Nov.  16;  Christ- 
mas List,  Dec.  12 

"Foreign  Service,  Rebuilding  the" 
—  James  L.  McCamy,  Nov.  80 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND  PLACES 

"Ambassadors,  Our,"  Sept.  29 
"Anglo-Saxons,  Mirror  for,"  Aug.  31 
"DeGaulle     Needs     More     Miracles, 

Why,"  Aug.  67 
"Moscow,  In  Their  Summer  Dresses 

in,"  Dec.  38 
"Soviet-American  Map  Game,"  Dec. 

84 
Williamsburg    International    As- 
sembly, Aug.  84 

FRANCE 

Lunch  in  Lyon,  Oct.  92 
"Why   DeGaulle   Needs   More   Mir- 
acles," Aug.  67 

Freund,  John  —  Surgery  Flelps  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  Sept.  76 

Furlong,  William  Barry  —  The  Sen- 
ate's Wizard  of  Ocjze;  Dirksen  of 
Illinois,  Dec.  44 

Gambling,  Mathematics  of,  Sept. 
69 

Gellhorn,  Martha  —  Good  Old  Lon- 
don, Oct.  78 

"Genteel  Tradition  on  a  Southern 
Campus"  —  David  Boroff,  Nov.  56 

Gift  Wrappings,  Dec.  86 

Gilbert,  Eugene  — Why  Today's 
Teen-Agers  Seem  So  Different, 
Nov.  76 

"Glass  Box,  The"  —  Sept.  42 

"Glass,  Flavor  in"  —  Russell  Lynes, 
July  82 

"Good  Old  London"  — Martha  Gell- 
horn, Oct.  78 

GOVERNMENT   AND   POLITICS 

Advise  and  Conserit,  Oct.  84 
Alabama,  Lister  Hill  of,  Nov.  90 
"Ambassadors,  Our,"  Sept.  29 
"Changing   Map   of   American    Poli- 
tics," Aug.  77 
"Crater's  Body?,  Is  It  Judge,"  Nov.  41 
Dirksen  of  Illinois,  Dec.  44 
"Eisenhower's   Throne,    New    Power 

Behind,"  Dec.  79 
"Election    Is   Already    Rigged,    The 

Next,"  Nov.  35 
"Foreign    Service,    Rebuilding    the," 

Nov.  80 
Hill  of  Alabama,  Lister,  Nov.  90 
Illinois,  Sen.  Dirksen  of,  Dec.  44 
"Symington:   Last  Choice  for  Presi- 
dent," July  78 
"Whitaker    and    Baxter:    Supersales- 

men  of  Calif.  Politics,"  July  55 
"Ziffren,     Paul:     Calif.     Politician," 
Sept.  55 
Graves,  Robert  -  Catkind,  Oct.  77 
Greece,  Visit  to,  Nov.  16 
Green,  Martin  — A  Mirror  for  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Aug.  31 
Guggenheim  Museum,  Nov.  96 


Hammarskjoli),  Dag,  Oct.  47 
Hardwick,     Eli/abctli  —  Decline     of 
Rook   Reviewing,   Oct.    138;    Bos- 
ton: The  Lost  Ideal,  Dec.  64 
Hart,  Moss  —  Cole  Porter,  Sept.  65 
Harvey  Mudd  College.  Dec.  70 
"Hearing,    Surgery    Helps    the 

Hard-of-,"  Sept.  76 
Health.  See  under  Medicine 
Helm,  Lewis  M.  and  Kcrmeth  Mack 
—  Soviet-.'\merican     Map     Game, 
Dec.  84 
"Herald     Tribune,      New     York: 
What  Goes  On  Here?"  —  Joseph 
Kraft,  Aug.  39 
"Hidden  Affair  Between  Big  Busi- 
ness AND  Big  Labor"  —  Bernard  D. 
Nossiter,  July  32 
Hill,  Senator  Lister,  Nov.  90 
Hillyer,    Robert  —  The    Marof)ncd. 

Nov.  75 
"Hoards   of   Music"  —  Paul    Henry 

Lang,  Aug.  57 
Hollywood  and  the  AV'riter,  Oct. 

132 
Holmes,    John  —  The    Expectation. 

Sept.  79 
Huff.  Darrell  —  The  Mathematics  of 
Sex,     Gambling    and     Insurance, 
Sept.  69 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Anderson,  Don  —  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Oct.  33 

Attic,  David  —  Photographs  for  Writ- 
ing Supplement,  Oct.  126-190 

Banbery,  Frederick  E.  —  Mirror  for 
-Anglo-Saxons,  Aug.  .SI 

Bauer,  Eli  —  Plague  of  the  Eoctis, 
Nov.  48 

Berger,  Oscar  —  Charles  deOaulIe, 
Aug.  68;  Dag  Haminarskjold,  Oct. 
48 

Bodecker,  N.  M.  —  After  Hours,  Jidy 
82;  Aug.  82;  Sept.  86;  Oct.  92;  Nov. 
96;  Dec.  84;  Culture  Under  Colo- 
rado's Aspens,  July  65;  Diction- 
aries, Sept.  49 

Bryson,  Bernarda  —  The  Delicate  Art 
of  Growing  Old,  Aug.  65 

Campbell,  Judy  — The  Marooned, 
Nov.  75 

Cather,  Carolyn  —  Creating  the  Role 
of  Juliet,  July  40;  Gold  Old  Lon- 
don, Oct.  78 

Cato,  Bob  —  October  Cover 

Cleveland,  Anne  —  No  Fun  to  Be 
Sick  Any  More,  .Aug.  29 

Dinnerstein,  Harvey  —  The  Blessing, 
Nov.  64 

Farris,  Joseph  G.  —  Spot  Drawings, 
July  16,  90 

Frascino,  Edward  —  Worthy  Man  for 
a  Box,  July  62 

Geis,  Irving  —  Mathematics  of  Sex, 
Gamljling  and  Insurance,  Sept.  69 

GoodiTian,  Willard  — Wild  Night  in 
Galway,  Aug.  73 

Groth,  John  -The  Wolfer,  Oct.  53 

Hallock,  Robert  —  August  Cover 

Higgins,  Don  —  Come  Back  Detroit, 
All  Is  Forgiven,  Sept.  36 

Hollander,  Lilly  —  New  Books,  Aug. 
87;  Oct.  119 

Jones,  G.  Hunter  — The  Virgins  and 
the  Empress,  Nov.  50 

Kuskin,  Karla  —  Mr.  Kaplan  and  the 
Glorious  Pest,  July  26;  Case  for 
Mr.  Parkhill,  Aug.  46 


Marokvia,  .Arthur- Mr.  Balanchine 
Builds  a  Ballet,  Oct.  67 

Onyshkewych,  /eiiowis  — Growing  .Art 
of  .Anesthrsia.  July  69 

Osborn,  Rol)crt  —  Senator  Dirksen, 
Dec.  44 

Papin,  Joseph  —  Verdict  Guilty:  Now 
\Vhat?,  Aug.  60 

Ramirez,   Carl  —  December  Cover 

Schilfer,  Dick  —  November  Cover 

Simon,  A.  C.  —  Cole  Porter,  Sept.  65 

Sokol,  Erich  —  .American  Natives, 
Dec.  32 

Siunmers,  Leo  R.  —  The  Left  Fielders, 
Dec.  50 

Szasz,  Joel  —  Bcvond  the  Last  Rope, 
July  42 

Train,  Michael  —  The  Stcauung  Stan- 
ley Twins,  Oct.  41 

Ungcrer,  Tomi  —  Easy  Chair,  Aug.  12 

AValker,  Gil  —  Darwinian  Man 
Though  Well  Behaved,  Sept.  60 

Wyatt,   Stanley  —  Fashions   in    Medi- 
cine, Nov.  69 
Indian  Sculptures  in  Washington, 

Oct.  92 
"Insurance,  Mathematics  of  Sex, 

Gambling  and,"  Sept.  69 
"Integration,    A    Fate    Worse 

Than,"  Aug.  53 

ITALY 

"The  Virgins  and  the  Empress."  Nov. 
50 
Jackson,  Katherinc  Gauss  —  Books  in 

Brief,  July  91;  Aug.  90;  Sept.  99; 

Oct.  li8:  Dec.  100 
Jacobs,  Hayes  B.  —  A  Worthy  Man 

for  a  Box,  July  62 
Jacobs,  Theodore  —  The  Left  Field- 
ers, Dec.  50 
"Jazz  Notes"  —  Eric  Larrabee,  July 
■  95;  Aug.  95;  Sept.  105;  Oct.  102; 

Nov.  127;  Dec.  108 
Johnson,  Victor  H.  —  Damp  Stamp, 

Nov.  100 
Justice,    Donald  —  Poet    at    Seven, 

July  48;  Speaking  of  Islands,  Aug. 

'71;  Sonnet  to  My  Father,  Dec.  77 
"Kaplan  and  the  Glorious   Pest, 

Mr."  —  Leo  Rosten,  July  26 
Kazin,  Alfred  —  The  Alone  Genera- 
tion, Oct.  127 
Kendall,  Elaine  —  No  Fun  to  be  Sick 

Any  More,  Aug.  29 
King,    Nicholas  —  The    Lyon-Eater, 

Oct.  92 
Kotlowitz,  Robert  —  Mr.  Balanchine 

Builds  a  Ballet,  Oct.  67 
Kraft,   Joseph  —  New   York   Herald 

Tribune:   What  Goes  On  Here?, 

Aug.  39 
Kumin,  Maxine  W.  —  The  Bite,  July 

84 
Kunitz,  Stanley —  American  Poetry's 

Silver  Age,  Oct.  173 

LABOR 

"Hidden  Affair  Between  Big  Busi- 
ness and  Big  Labor,"  July  32 

Lamport,  Felicia  — Dictionaries:  Our 
Language  Right  or  Wrong,  Sept. 
49;  Plague  of  the  Locus,  Nov.  48 

Lang,  Paul  Henry  --  Hoards  of  Mu- 
sic, Aug.  57 

Languages  Changes,  Sept.  49 

Language  Problems  in  Red  China, 
July  49 


Larrabee,  Eric  —  Jazz  Notes,  July  95; 

Aug.  95;  Sept.  105;  Oct.  102;  Nov. 

127;     Dec.     108;     The     Western 

Wines,  Sept.  86 
Lash,  Joseph  P.  —  The  Man  on  the 

38th  Floor,  Oct.  47 
"Lecturing,  The  Delights  of  Liter- 
ary" —  Kingsley  Amis,  Oct.  181 
"Left   Fielders,   The"  —  Iheodore 

Jacobs,  Dec.  50 
Lehmann,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl,  Nov. 

21 
"Letter  to  a  Young  Man  .About  to 

Enter  Publishing"  —  Anonymous, 

Oct.  183 

LETTERS 

July  4;  Avig.  4;  Sept.  4;  Oct.  4;  Nov. 
6;  Dec.  4 

LiviA,  Empress  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, Nov.  50 

"London,  Good  Old"  — Martha  Gcll- 
horn,  Oct.  78 

"Lost  Art  of  Wriiing  for  Tele- 
vision" —  Vance  Bourjaily,  Oct. 
151 

Lynes,  Russell  —  Flavor  in  Glass, 
July  82;  Immediate  Departure, 
Aug.  84;  Presidents  on  Art,  Sept. 
86;  Mr.  Wright's  Museum,  Nov.  96 

"Lyon-Eater,  The"  —  Nicholas 
King,  Oct.  92 

Mack,  Kenneth,  and  Lewis  M.  Helm 
—  Great  Soviet-American  Map 
Game,  Dec.  84 

MacLeish,  Archibald  — On  the 
Teaching  of  Writing,  Oct.  158 

"Man  on  the  38th  Floor,  The"  — 
Joseph  P.  Lash,  Oct.  47 

"Mathematics  of  Sex,  Gambling 
and  Insurance,  The"— Darrell 
Huff,  Sept.  69 

McCamy,  James  L.  — Rebuilding  the 
Foreign  Service,  Nov.  80 

McEadden,  Frances  —  Culture  Un- 
der Colorado's  Aspens,  July  65 

"Medicine  Man  from  Alabama, 
The" -William  S.  White,  Nov. 
90 

MEDICINE   AND  HEALTH 

".Anesthesia,  Growing  Art  of,"  July 

69 
"Fashions  in  Medicine,"  Nov.  69 
"Medicine  Man  from  Alabama,"  Nov. 

90 
"No  Fun  to  Be  Sick  Any  More,"  Aug. 

29 
"Pain  in  Everybody's  Back,"  Dec.  58 
Poison  from  Auto  Fumes,  Oct.  62 
"Surgery   Helps   the   Hard   of   Hear- 
ing," Sept.  76 

Menashe,  Samuel  —  Three  Poems, 
Nov.  89 

Menninger,  Karl  —  Verdict  Guilty: 
Now  What?,  Aug.  60 

Mcrwin,  W.  S.  — Winter  Evening: 
London,  Dec.  40 

Miller,  James  Robbins  —  The  Grow- 
ing Art  of  Anesthesia,  July  69 

"Mirror  for  Anglo-Saxons"  —  Mar- 
tin Green,  Aug.  31 

Montague,  James  L.  —  Fall  Morning. 
Dec.  56 


"Moscow,  In  Their  Summer 
Dresses  in"  —  George  Feifer,  Dec. 

38 

MOVIES 

The  Movies  and  the  Writer,  Oct.  132 

MUSIC 

Aspen,  Colorado,  Music  Festival,  July 

65 
"Hoards  of  Music,"  Aug.  57 
"Jazz  Notes,"  July  95;  Aug.  95  ;  Sept. 

105;  Oct.  102;  Nov.  127;  Dec.  118 
Porter,  Cole,  Sept.  65 
Record    Review    Column,    July    93; 

Aug.  93;  Sept.  102;  Oct.  96;  Nov. 

122;  Dec.  104 
"Music    in    the    Round"  —  Discus, 
Sept.  102;  Oct.  96;  Nov.  122;  Dec. 
104 
"Native  Americans,"  Dec.  32 

NEGRO,  THE 

"Fate  Worse  Than  Integration,"  Aug. 

53 
New  York's  Negro  Population,  Dec. 
12 

New  Books,  The  —  Paul  Pickrel, 
July  85;  Aug.  86;  Sept.  92;  Oct. 
103;  Nov.  102;  Dec.  88 

Newman,  Edwin  —  Why  DeGauIle 
Needs  More  Miracles,  Aug.  67 

"New  Power  Behind  EiSENHOv^fER's 
Throne"  —  Williain  S.  White, 
Dec.  79 

New  York  City's  Population  Prob- 
lem, Dec.  12 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug.  39 

"Next  Election  Is  Already  Rigged, 
The"  —  Richard  Lee  Strout,  Nov. 
35 

Nissenson,  Hugh  H.  —  The  Blessing, 
Nov.  64 

"No  Fun  to  Be  Sick  Any  More"  — 
Elaine  Kendall,  Aug.  29 

Nossiter.  Bernard  G.  —  Hidden  Af- 
fair Between  Big  Business  and  Big 
Labor,  July  32 

O'Casey,  Sean  —  The  Delicate  Art  of 
Growing  Old,  Aug.  65 

"Old,  The  Delicate  Art  of  Grow- 
ing" —  Sean  O'Casey,  Aug.  65 

"On  Wisconsin!"  —  David  Boroff, 
Oct.  33 

"Pain  in  Everybody's  Back,  The" 
—  Howard  Simons,  Dec.  58 

Palaeopolis,  Greece,  Nov.  16 

"Panel  Chairman's  Report"  — Har- 
old W.  Williams,  July  83 

Paperbacks,  Oct.  187 

PEOPLE 

Anderson,    Robert    B.,    Secretary    of 

Treasury,  Dec.  79 
Balanchine,  George,  Choreographer, 

Oct.  67 
Crater,  Joseph  F.,  Judge,  Nov.  41 
Croiset,  Gerard,  Dutch  Medium,  Nov. 

41 
deGaulle,   Charles,   President   of 

France,  Aug.  67 
Deriabin,  Peter,  Writer,  Dec.  16 
Dirksen,  Everett  McK.,  Senator,  Dec. 

44 
Driiry,  Allen,  Reporter  and  Novelist, 

Oct.  84 
Dimn,  Frank  P.,  Race  Track  Steward, 

Dec.  16 


Falk,  Alexander  A.,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Dec.  19 

Gibney,  Frank,  Writer,  Dec.  16 

Golemboski,  Peter,  Police  Detective, 
Nov.  43 

Hammarskjold,  Dag,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U.N.,  Oct.  47 

Herter,  Christian  A.,  Secretary  Depi. 
of  State,  Nov.  80 

Hill,  Sen.  Lister,  Nov.  90 

Irons,  David,  Texas  State  Insurance 
Board,  Dec.   19 

Kerouac,  Jack,  Writer,  Oct.  182 

Lavery,  George,  Help  of  Italian  Or- 
phans, Dec.  14 

Lehmann,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl,  Ar- 
chaeologists, Nov.  21 

Leibowitz,  Samuel  S.,  Judge,  Dec.  12 

Maremont,  Arnold,  Industrialist, 
Dec.  14 

Porter,  Cole,  Song  Writer:  Sept.  65 

Reid  Family,  Newspaper  Publishers, 
Aug.  39 

Rhine,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Researcher  Extra- 
sensory Perception,  July  22 

Sarnoft,  Robert,  Television  Execu- 
tive, July  10;  Sept.  6 

Symington,  Stuart,  Senator,  July  78 

Whitaker  and  Baxter,  Calif.  Political 
Public  Relations  Specialists,  July 
55 

Whitney,  John  Hay,  Newspaper  Pub- 
lisher, Aug.  39 

Young,  Stephen  M.,  Senator,  Dec.  19 

Ziffren,  Paul,  Calif.  Politician,  Sept. 
55 

PERSONAL  &  OTHERWISE 

Ambassadorial  System,  Our,  Sept.  24 
Dangling  Man,  Dec.  20 
Extrasensory  Perception,  July  15 
Mankind  Blasts  Off,  Aug.  17 
South  African  "Treason  Trial,"  Nov. 
24 

Pickrel,  Paul  —  The  New  Books,  July 
85;  Aug.  86;  Sept.  92;  Oct.  103; 
Nov.  102;  Dec.  88 

"Plague  of  the  Locus"  —  Felicia 
Lamport,  Nov.  48 

"Plays  Are  Not  Literature,  Why 
American,"  Oct.  167 

POETRY 

"Battle  Hymn  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment," Nov.  83 

"Bite,  The"  —  Maxine  W.  Kumin, 
July  84 

"Breakfast  in  Bed  in  the  Hospital" 
—  John  Ciardi,  Aug.  26 

"Catkind"  —  Robert  Graves,  Oct.  77 

"Expectation,  The"  — John  Holmes, 
Sept.  79 

Explorer,  The"  — Gwendolyn  Brooks, 
Sept.  35 

"Fall  Morning"  — James  L.  Monta- 
gue, Dec.  56 

"Feathered  Friends,  Ode  to  Our"  — 
John  Fischer,  Aug.  16 

"For  Clarice"  —  Gwendolyn  Brooks, 
Dec.  69 

"He  Speaks,  a  Critic  Speaks"  -  Helga 
Sandburg,  Sept.  56 

"Kind  Sir:  These  Woods"  — Anne 
Sexton,  Nov.  40 

"Marooned,  The"  — Robert  Hillyer, 
Nov.  75 

"Poet  at  Seven"  — Donald  Justice, 
July  48 

"Sonnet  to  My  Father"  —  Donald 
Justice,  Dec.  77 

"Speaking  of  Islands"  —  Donald  Jus- 
tice, Aug.  71 


"Three    Poems"  —  Samuel    Menashe, 

Nov.  89 
"Versicle"  — Thomas    ).   Yborra,   Jr., 

Aug.  41 
"Winter   Evening:    London"  — W.  S. 

Merwin,  Dec.  40 
"Poetry's   Silver   Age,   American" 

—  Stanley  Kunitz,  Oct.  173 
"PoLsoN  Are  You  Breathing?,  How 

Much" -Charles  Schaeffer  and 
Art  Cosing,  Oct.  62 

"Politics,  Changing  Map  of  Amer- 
ican" —  William  S.  White,  Aug.  77 

"Politics,  Supersalesmen  of  Cali- 
fornia" —   Irwin  Ross,  July  55 

Politics.  See  under  Governmenl. 

Pomona  College,  Dec.  70 

"Pool  is  Blue,  The"  -  Valre  Talicy 
Davis,  Aug.  82 

"Porter,  Cole"  —  Moss  Hart,  Sept. 
65 

"Protestant  Voices,"  July  74 

"Publishing,  Letter  to  a  Young 
Man  About  to  Enter" —Anony- 
mous, Oct.  183 

Publishing.  See  under  Writing  and 
Writing  Supplement 

Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York,  Dec. 
12 

Punishment  of  Crime,  Aug.  60 

Purdy,  Ken  W.  —  Best  Buys  in  Small 
Cars,  American  and  Foreign,  Dec. 
27 

"Rebuilding  the  Foreign  Service" 

—  James  L.  McCamy,  Nov.  81 
"Recollections  from  Beyond  the 

Last  Rope"  —  Philip   Roth,  July 

42 
Record  Review   Column  —  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Canby,  July  93;  Aug.  93; 

by  Discus,  Sept.  102;  Oct.  96;  Nov. 

122;  Dec.  104 
"Red  China  Tackles  Its  Language 

Problems"  —  Kuo-P'ing   Chou, 

July  49 

RELIGION 

"Protestant  Voices,"  July  74 

Rhine,  Dr.  J.  B.,  and  Extrasensory 
Perception,  July  22 

Rienow,  Robert  and  Leona  —  Why 
Spoil  the  Adirondacks?,  Oct.  74 

Rome,  Virgins  and  Empress  in  An- 
cient, Nov.  50 

Ross,  Irwin  —  Supersalesmen  of  Cali- 
fornia Politics:  Whitaker  and  Bax- 
ter, July  55 

Rosten,  Leo  —  Mr.  Kaplan  and  the 
Glorious  Pest,  July  26:  The  Case 
for  Mr.  Parkhill,  Aug.  46 

Roth,  Philip  —  Recollections  from 
Beyond  the  Last  Rope,  July  42 

Russia.  See  under  Soviet-Russia. 

Samothrace,  Nov.  16 

Sandburg,  Helga  —  He  Speaks,  a 
Critic  Speaks,  Sept,  56 

.Sanders,  Marion  K.  —  It's  Not  the 
Gift,  It's  the  Wrapping,  Dec.  86 

Sarnoff,  Robert  —  Letter  on  Tele- 
vision, Sept.  6 

Schaeffer,  Charles,  and  Art   Cosing 

—  How  Much  Poison  Are  You 
Breathing?,  Oct.  62 

Schulberg,  Budd  —  The  Writer  and 
Hollywood,  Oct.  132 


SCIENCE   AND   INVENTION 

Criiniiuils,    Rehabilitation    of,    Aug. 

GO;  Dec.  20 
Extrasensory  I'erteptioii,  July  19 
"Spate,  Sense  and  Nonsense  Aboiil," 
Aug.  21 

Sc:rii'1's  College,  Dec.  70 

Sea.shore,  Summer  at  the,  July   12 

Segregation,  Aug.  53 

"Senate's  Wizard  of  Ooze,  Dirksen 
OF  Illinois"  —  William  Barry  Fur- 
long, Dec.  44 

"Sex,  Gambling  and  Insurance. 
Mathematics  of"  —  Dairell  Hurt. 
Sept.  69 

Sexton,  Anne  —  Kind  Sir:  These 
Woods,  Nov.  40 

"Sick  Any  More,  No  Fun  to  Be" 

—  Elaine  Kendall,  Aug.  29 
Simons,     Howard  —  The     Pain     in 

Everybody's  Back,  Dec.  58 
Smart,  Leta  Myers  —  The  Last  Res- 
cue, Oct.  92 
Snow,    C.    P. -Which    Side   of    the 

Atlantic?,  Oct.  163 
Song  Writing  by  Cole  Porter,  Sept. 
65 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Bolshoi  Ballerina,  July  40 
Moscow,  Guide  at  the  American  Ex- 

hil)ition  in,  Dec.  38 
Map  Game,  Soviet-.Xmerican,  Dec.  84 
"Space,  Sense  and  Nonsense  About" 

—  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  Aug.  21 
Sports  Cars,  Sept.  36;  Dec.  27 
Stamps,  Damp  Postage,  Nov.  100 
Stanley  Steamer,  Oct.  41 
State  Department,  Nov.  80 
"Steaming  Stanley  Twins,  The"  — 

Howard  D.  Fabing,  Oct.  41 
Stegner,  Wallace  —  The  Wolfer,  Oct. 

53 
Stevenson,     Ian  —  The    Uncomfort- 
able   Facts    About    Extrasensory 

Perception,  July  19 
Strout,     Richard    Lee  —  The    Next 

Election  Is  Already  Rigged,  Nov. 

35 
"Summer    Dresses   in    Moscow,    In 

Their"  —  George  Feifer,  Dec.  38 
"Supersalesmen  of  California 

Politics:  Whitaker  and  Baxter" 

—  Irwin  Ross,  July  55 
"Surgery  Helps  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing" —  John  Freund,  Sept.  76 

"Symington,  Stuart:   Last  Choice 

FOR     President"  —  William    S. 

White,  July  78 
"Teaching  of  Writing,  On  the"  — 

Archibald  MacLeisch,  Oct.  158 
"Teen-Agers    Seem    So    Different, 

Why  Today's"  —  Eugene  Gilbert, 

Nov.  76 

TELEVISION 

"Lost  Art  of  Writing  for  Television," 

Oct.  151 
"TV  and  Its  Critics,"  July  10;  Sept.  6 

"Texas?,  Whatever  Happened  to" 
-William  S.  White,  Sept.  80 

Thayer,  Charles  W.  —  Our  Ambassa- 
dors, Sept.  29 

THEATRE 

"Balanchine    Builds   a    Ballet.    Mr.," 

Oct.  67 
Porter,  Cole,  Sept.  65 


Soviet    BalUt    of    Romeo   and    Iidiet, 

July  40 
Writing   for   the   .\merican    I  heatre, 
Oct.   167 

Ulaiiova,  Cialina  — Creating  the  Role 
of  Juliet,  July  40 

"Uncomfortable  Facts  About  Ex- 
trasensory Perception"  —  Ian 
Stevenson,  July  19 

United  Nations,  Oct.  47 

"Verdict  CiuiiTV  —  Now  What?"  — 
Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  Aug.  60 

"Virgins  and  the  Empress,  The"  — 
Elizabeth  Bowcn,  Nov.  50 

Voting  System,  Inequities  in  Our, 
Nov.  35 

Washington  Affairs.  See  under 
Government. 

\Veichsel,  H.  S.  —  Fashions  in  Medi- 
cine, Nov.  69 

"Whatever  Happened  to  Texas?" 
-William  S.  White,  Sept.  80 

"Which  Side  of  the  Atlantic?"  — 
C.  P.  Snow,  Oct.  163 

"Whitaker  and  Baxter:  Super- 
salesmen  OF  California  Poli 
tics"  —  Irwin  Ross,  July  55 

While,  William  S.  — Symington:  Last 
Choice  for  President,  July  78;  The 
Changing  Map  of  American  Poli- 
tics, Aug.  77;  Whatever  Happened 
to  Texas?,  Sept.  80;  Advise  and 
Consent,  Oct.  84;  Medicine  Man 
from  Alabama,  Nov.  90;  The 
New  Power  Behind  Eisenhower's 
Throne,  Dec.  79 

"Why  American  Plays  Are  Not 
Literature"  —  Robert  Brustein, 
Oct.  167 

"Why  DeGaulle  Needs  More  Mir- 
acles" —  Edwin  Newman,  Aug.  67 

"Why  Today's  Teen-Agers  Seem  So 
Different"  —  Eugene  Gilbert, 
Nov.  76 

"Wild  Night  in  Galway,  A"  —  Ray 
Bradbury,  Aug.  73 

Williams,  Harold  W.  —  Panel  Chair- 
man's Report,  July  83 

Williamsburg  International  As- 
sembly, Aug.  84 

Wines  and  Wine  Makers,  Calif., 
Sept.  86 

Wisconsin,  University  of,  Oct.  33 

Wolfe,  Reese  —  Darwinian  Man, 
Though  Well  Behaved,  Sept.  60 

"Wolfer,  The"  —  Wallace  Stegner, 
Oct.  53 

"Worthy  Man  for  a  Box,  A"  — 
Hayes  B.  Jacobs,  July  62 

"Writer  and  Hollywood,  The"  — 
Budd  Schulberg,  Oct.  132 

"Writers  and  Their  Editors"  — 
John  Fischer,  Oct.  12 

WRITING  AND  PUBLISHING 

"Herald  Tribune,  New  York,"  Aug. 

39 
"Plague  of  the  Locus,"  Nov.  48 
"Writers  and  Their  Editors,"  Oct.  12 
"Writing  in  America,"  Oct.  125-190 
"Writing,  On  the  Teaching  of"  — 
Archibald  MacLeish,  Oct.  158 


WRITING  SUPPLEMENT 

Oct.  125-190 

"Alone     Generation,     The" 
Kazin,  Oct.  127 


Alfred 


America,    The    Writer    in    England 

and,  Oct.  16.'} 
.\mis,     Kingsley  —  The     Delights    of 

Literary  Lecturing,  Oct.   181 
.\nonymous—  Letter  to  a  Young  Man 

.About   to  Enter   Publishing,   Oct. 
183 
"Book   Reviewing,  The  Decline  of" 

-Elizabeth  Hardwick,  Oct.  138 
Broadway,  Writing  for,  Oct.  167 
Brustein,     Robert  —  Why     American 

Plays  Are  Not  Literature,  Oct.  167 
Bourjaily,  Vance  —  The  Lost  .Art  of 

Writing  for  Television,  Oct.  151 
"C:ostume   Novel,   How   aiui   Why   I 

Write    the"  — Frank    Yerbv,    Oct. 

145 
Creative  Writing,  The  Teaching  of, 

Oct.  158 
"Decline  of  Book  Reviewing,  The" 

-Elizabeth  Hardwick,  Oct.  138 
"Delights  of  Literary  Lecturing,  The" 

—  Kingsley  Amis,  Oct.  181 
England   and   America,   The   \V'riter 

in,  Oct.  163 
Fiction  of  the  Fifties,  Oct.  127 
Hardwick,    Elizabeth  —  The    Decline 

of  Book  Reviewing,  Oct.   138 
Hollywood  and  the  Writer,  Oct.  132 
Kazin,  Alfred  —  The  Alone  Genera- 
tion, Oct.  27 
Kimitz,  Stanley  —  American   Poetry's 

Silver  Age,  Oct.  173 
"Lecturing,   The   Delights   of   Liter- 
ary" —  Kingsley  Amis.  Oct.  181 
"Letter   to  a   Yoimg  Man   About   to 

Enter    Pidjlishing"  —  Anonymous, 

Oct.  183 
"Lost  Art  of  Writing  for  Television, 

The"  — Vance  Bourjaily.  Oct.   151 
MacLeish,  Arcliil)ald  — On  the  Teach- 
ing of  Writing.  Oct.  158 
Movies  and  the  Writer,  Oct.  132 
Paperbacks,  Oct.  187 
"Plays    Are    Not    Literatine,    Why 

American"  —  Robert  Brustein,  Oct. 

167 
"Poetry's    Silver    Age,    American"  — 

Stanley  Kunitz,  Oct.  173 
"Publishing.  Letter  to  a  Yoimg  Man 

About     to     Enter"  —  Anonymous, 

Oct.   183 
Schulberg,   Budd  —  The   Writer  and 

Hollywood,  Oct.  132 
Snow,    C.    P.  —  Which    Side    of    the 

Atlantic?,  Oct.  163 
"Teaching    of    Writing,    On    the" — 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Oct.  158 
"Television,  The  Lost  Art  of  Writing 

for"  — Vance  Bourjaily,  Oct.  151 
Theatre,  Writing  for  the  American, 

Oct.  167 
"Which   Side  of   the   Atlantic?"  -  C. 

P.  Snow,  Oct.  163 

Literature"  —  Robert  Brustein, 
"Why  American  Plays  Are  Not  Litera- 
ture" —  Roljert  Brustein,  Oct.   167 
"Writer     and     Hollywood.     The" — 

Budd  Schulberg,  Oct.  132 
"Writing,    On    the    Teaching    of " — 

Archiliald  MacLeish,  Oct.  158 
Yerby,     Frank  —  How    and     Why    I 

Write  the  Costume  Novel,  Oct.  145 
Yborra,    Jr.,    Thomas   J.  — Versicle, 

Aug.  41 
Yerby,    Frank  —  How    and    Why    I 
Write    the   Costume    Novel,    Oct. 
145 
"Ziffren,  Paul:  California's  Cure 
FOR    Tired    Democratic    Blood" 
—  Arthur  A.  Engel,  Sept.  55 
Zinn,  Howard  —  A  Fate  Worse  Than 
Integration,  Aug.  53 
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Economic  Development 


"JJuitcd  Fruit  Company  enterprise  has  opened  up  vast  iireas  of  low.  hot, 
humid  and  he,iviiy  forested  terrain  .  .  .  It  l.his  supplied  the  basic  faci/i- 
ties— roads,  railuays,  port  and  communication  facilities,  electric  power 
establishments,  hospitals  and  schools  .  .  .  It  lias  introduced  modern  sci- 
entific at^ricultural  methods  and  equipment,  and  has  trained  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  local  inhabitants  in  their  use  .  .  .'" 


This  is  the  substance  of  a  report  on  the 
Company's  contribution  to  the  economic 
development  of  Middle  America.  Made  by 
Sr.  Galo  Plaza,  ex-President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ecuador,  and  Stacy  May,  well-known 
economist,  It  is  seventh  in  the  independent 
research  Series  on  United  States  Business 
Performance  Abroad,  national  plan- 
ning ASSOCIATION,  1606  NHW  HAMPSHIRE 
AVE.,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  9,  D.  C. 


COLOMBIA    •    COSTA    RICA 


United  Fruit  Company 

General   Offices:    80   Federal    Street,    Boston    10,   Mass. 
.BA    -     DOMINICAN     REPUBLIC    .     ECUADOR    ■    GUATEMALA    -    HONDURAS    •    NICARAGUA    •    PANAMA 


14,500  SMITHS 

6600  BROWNS 


1G82( 


4900  JONESES 


are  among  the  1,625,000  share  owners  of  A.  T.  &  T.    They  are  men  and 
women   in  all  walks  of  life  in   22,000  communities  throughout  the   land 


When  the  postmen  of  this 
country  set  forth  with  mail  for  the 
owners  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  they  visit  a 
tremendous  number  of  homes.  The 
quarterly  dividend,  for  instance,  is 
delivered  to  more  than  1,625,000 
share  owners. 

Dividends  are  important  to  the 
Smiths  and  the  Browns  and  the 
Joneses  and  all  the  other  A.T  &  T. 
share  owners.  They  are  important  to 
telephone  users  too. 

Without  dividends  on  stock  and 
interest  on  bonds  there  would  be  no 
investors.  And  without  investors 
there  would  be  no  telephone  service 
as  you  know  it  today.  The  money 
they  entrust  to  us  goes  into  more  and 
better  service  for  you. 

The  distribution  of  the  A.T  &  T 
dividend  to  so  many  people  in  22,000 
communities  is  in  itself  a  factor  in 
the  over-all  economy  of  the  country. 
Yet  the  total,  though  considerable, 
is  small  compared  to  other  sums  that 
flow  out  from  the  business. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Bell 
System  paid  more  than  twice  as 
much  in  taxes  as  it  paid  A.T.  &  T. 
share  owners  in  dividends.  It  thus 
provided  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  for  the  support  of  city,  state 
and  federal  governments. 

Wages,  of  course,  are  the  biggest 
item.  In  the  Bell  System  they  are 
billions  of  dollars  more  than  the 
entire  net  income  of  the  business.  In 


THE  POSTMAN  RINGS  1,625,000  TIMES  with  A.T.&T.  dividend  checks.  Women  are 
the  largest  group  of  share  owners  and  own  the  most  stock.  ...  In  addition  to  direct  owners 
of  A.T.&T.  securities,  millions  of  other  people  have  an  important  interest  through  the  hold- 
ings of  their  insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  mutual  funds,  unions,  savings  banks,  etc. 


1958  Bell  S3'stem  wages  totaled  over 
$3,700,000,000 . . .the  nation's  largest 
business  payroll. 

I  Thousands  of  other  jobs  in  other 
companies  were  made  possible  by 
our  large  purchases  from  outside 
sources. 

Last  year  the  Bell  System's  manu- 
facturing and  supply  unit,  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  bought 
from  more  than  30,000  firms  through- 
out the  country.  Nine  out  of  ten 
were  small  businesses,  each  with 
fewer  than  500  employees.  This  year 
again  we  expect  to  buy  over  a  billion 


dollars  worth  of  raw  materials,  parts 
and  services  from  other  companies. 

It  is  natural  and  logical  to  expect 
big  figures  in  a  business  that  serves 
more  than  55,000,000  telephones  and 
handles  over  200,000,000  calls  a  day. 

The  important  thing  is  to  relate 
the  size  of  the  figures  to  the  size  of 
the  need  and  the  job.  And  to  realize 
how  the  very  size  of  the  business  con- 
tributes to  the  prosperity  of  millions 
of  people  and  the  economy  of  the 
whole  country. 

It  is  an  example  of  free  enterprise 
at  work  for  the  good  of  i.ll. 


BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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A  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  OFFER 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


TO  DEMONSTRATE  HOW  MUCH  YOU  CAN  SAVE  CONTINUOUSLY  ON  BOOKS  YOU  ARE  EAGER  TO  READ  AND  OWN 


Dv^  1  n  iDjC  1 3   r^J'iV  i.\^UI^  lwlJ5I\i\IVt 


(COMBINED  RETAIL  PRICES  TOTAL  $63) 

ALL  TEN  VOLUMES  ONLY  $6 


IF  YOU  JOIN  NOW  AND  AGREE  TO  BUYJ  SIX  BOOKS]  FROM  THE  CLUB 
DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR  FROM  OVER  200  THAT  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE 
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YOU  CAN  BEGIN  MEMBERSHIP  WIT 

DOCTOR  ZHIVAGO 

BY  BORIS  PASTERNAK 
—or  with  any  other  book  llflad  below 


GOOD  SENSE:  A  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  NOW 


The  purpose  of  this  extraordinary 
offer  is  to  demonstrate  in  a  dra- 
matic way  the  Club's  unique  Book- 
Dividend  system,  through  which 
members  regularly  receive  valuable 
library  volumes— either  completely 
without  charge  or  at  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  price  —  simply  by 
buying  the  books  they  would 
buy  anyway.  The  two  Churchill 
sets  offered  here  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  books  mem- 
bers regularly  receive  from  the 
Club.  Each  of  these  ten  volumes 
was  a  Club  Selection  at  the  time  it 
was  published. 

>♦<:  Both  the  Churchill  sets  will 
be  sent  with  the  first  book  you  pur- 
chase under  the  simple  conditions 
set  forth  above. 


^  You  have  a  wide  choice  al- 
ways,- you  can  take  only  the  books 
you  would  buy  anyway,  yet  you 
will  pay— on  the  average— 20%  less 
for  them  than  otherwise. 

^  If  you  continue  after  buying 
six  books,  with  every  second  Club 
choice  you  buy  you  will  receive, 
without  charge,  a  valuable  Book- 
Dividend  averaging  around  $6  in 
retail  value.  Since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  profit-sharing  plan, 
$220,000,000  worth  of  free  books 
(retail  value)  have  been  earned 
and  received  as  Book-Dividends  by 
members. 

^  More  important  than  the 
saving,  this  sensible  system  will 
keep  you  from  missing  the  books 
you  intended  to  read. 
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DOCTOR    ZHIVAGO 

by  Boris  Pasternak 
Price  (to  members  only)  SU.50 

THE    UGLY    AMERICAN 

by  William  J.  Lederer 
and  Eugene  Burdick  $3.95 


and  THE  THIRD  CHOICE 

by  Elizabeth  Janeway 

Combined  price  (to 

members  only)  $5.25 

THE    COMING    OF 
THE   NEW   DEAL 

by  Arthur  M.  Schlestn»rer.  Jr. 
Price  (to  menibenf  only)  S/,.75 

THE     KING    MUST    DIE 

by  Mary  Renault 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.05 


ANATOMY    OF    A    MURDER 

by  Robert  Travcr 
Price  (to  members  only)  SJ.-jr. 
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WOMEN     AND    THOMAS 
HARROW 

by  John  P.  IVIarquand 
Price  (to  members  only)  Sr,.23 
ELIZABETH    THE    GREAT 

by  Elizabeth  Jenkins 
Price  (to  members  only!  $3.95 
AKU-AKU  by  Thor  Heyerdahl 

Price  (to  members  only)  S/,.93 
ENDURANCE: 
SCHACKLETON'S 
INCREDIBLE    VOYAGE 

by  Alfred  Lansing 
Price  (to  members  only)  S/,.25 


ence  Durrell  $3.95 
THE    ODYSSEY: 
A    MODERN    SEQUEL 

by  Nikoa  Kazantzakla 
Price  (to  members  only)  $6.95 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  MARK  TWAIN 

Edited  by  Charles  Neider 
Price  (to  members  Only)  $f..95 
THE    MOST    OF 
S.    J.     PERELMAN 

by  S.  J.  Perelman 
Price  (to  membern  only)  $^.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,   INC.  A37 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club*  and  send 
Winston  S.  Churchill's  The  Second  World  War  (in  six  volumes)  and  A 
History  of  the  English-Speaking  Peoples  (in  four  volumes),  billing  me  !5«.00 
(plus  postage),  with  the  purchase  of  my  first  selection,  checked  above. 
I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  five  additional  monthly  Selections — or  Alter- 
nates— during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Thereafter  I  need  buy  only 
four  such  books  in  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain  membership.  I 
have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying  six  Club 
choices.  After  my  sixth  purchase,  if  I  continue,  1  am  to  receive  a 
Book-Dividend*  with  every  second  Selection — or  Alternate — I  buy.  (A 
small   charge    is  added   to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  Double  Selection — or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  mem- 
bers at  a  special  combined  price — Is  counted  as  a  single  book  in  reckon- 
ing   Book-Dividend    credit,    and    in    fulfilling    the    membership   obligation. 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 
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(Please  print  plainly) 


City. 


.Zone State. 


'Trademark  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


LETTERS 


on  the  fabulous  new 
Holland-America  Line  Flagship 

ROTTERDAM 

(approximately  38,000  gross  tons) 

This  glamorous  liner  will  offer  the  ultimate  in 
cruising  luxury.  New  spaciousness  both  indoors  and 
outdoors.  New  decor  to  please  the  most  artistic  tastes. 

New  features  and  facilities  developed  through 
generations  of  experience  in  pleasing  ocean  voyagers. 

Truly  revolutionary  in  design,  the  ROTTERDAM 
is  uhra-modern  throughout— with  complete  air- 
conditioning,  automatic  stabilizer  fins  and  the 
latest  scientific  navigational  and  operational  devices. 

Indeed  her  only  "traditional"  features  are  her 

old-fashioned  hospitality,  service  and  expert 

seamanship  .  .  .  plus  an  established  reputation  for 

cleanliness  .  .  .  and  a  world-famous  cuisine 

that  is  an  epicure's  delight. 

V 

Dec.  II  -  49  days  •  *l,395  up 

14,878  miles— 16  ports— including  Havana  •  Cristobal' 

Balboa  *  Callao  (Lima)  *  Juan  Fernandez  Is.  •  Valparaiso 

Puerto  Montt  •  Punta  Arenas  •  Port  Stanley,  Falkland  Is. 

Buenos  Aires  •  Montevideo  •  Santos  •  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Bahia  *  Trinidad  •  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Is. 
Shore  excursions  arranged  by  American  Express. 

FouJi,  Co^ttA/wc^iti. 

Feb.  I,  I960  •  75  days  •  « 2,400  up 

21.239  niiles-17  ports-including  Trinidad  •  Bahia  ■  Rio 
dc  Janeiro  •  Santos  •  Montevideo  •  Tristan  da  Cunha  Isl. 
Capetown  •  Durban  •  Zanzibar  •  Mombasa  •  Aden  •  Suez 
Port  Said  •  Haifa  •  Piraeus  (Athens)  -  Naples  •  Lisbon. 
Return  to  New  York,  arriving  April  16. 
Shore  excursions  arranged  by  Thos.  Cook  &  Son. 


Membership  Limited  ' 


The  ROTTERDAM  is  your  luxury  hotel  throughout 
these  cruises,  featuring  professional  entertainment; 
tlance  and  concert  orchestras;  experienced  cruise  staff; 
full  cruise  program;  Continental  cuisine;  lavish  buffets. 

Consult  your  Travel  Agenf  NOW  I 


"It's  good  to  be  on  \  Mrjj   ja  well-run  ship' 
OFFICES    IN     PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


Paying  the  Doctor 

To  THE  Editors: 

The  ecstatic  cries  oi  joy  with  tvhitli 
l^on  C.ook  (lisco\ere(l  he  could  get  tree 
ireatnicnt  of  his  chipped  eli)o\v  ["Social- 
ized Medicine.  Ten  Years  Old."  May] 
^oiiiid  like  the  ecstasies  of  a  confirmed 
freeloader  who  lias  discovered  a  saloon 
which  still  offers  the  old-time  free  lunch. 
.\pparently  Sir  Anthony  Eden  did  not 
agree  that  British  medicine  is  the  finest 
on  earth.  .  .  .  [Me  was  operated  on]  in 
lioston's  I.eahy  Clitiic.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
widening  gajj  between  the  (ptality  of 
medicine  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain.  According  to 
Dr.  .Mistair  Ltiton,  an  English  jjhysician 
now  ill  the  United  States  under  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  this  is  a  typical 
English  doctor's  day: 

,50  patients  before   iuiuh 
50  patients  after  lunch 
20  or  30  house  calls  daily 

Should  we  wonder  ihal  the  English 
doctor  is  discouraged  and  unable  to  keep 
tip  witli  the  march  of  medicine? 

J.  L.  Kirch,  M.D. 
Ojai,  Calif. 

It  is  pleasant  to  encounter  an  Ameri- 
(an  who  does  not  run  to  cover  when 
confronted  with  a  word  like  Socialism. 
[We  need]  to  learn  more  about  the  is- 
sues involved  in  paying  for  medical  care. 

The  Briti.sh  .  .  .  expect  Americans  to 
be  both  ignorant  and  prejudiced  about 
the  National  Health  Service  and  they  are 
prepared  to  defend  it  stoutly.  But  when 
an  .American  shows  understanding  of  it, 
the  British  are  prepared  to  be  critical 
too.  .   .   . 

For  example,  the  doctors  have  beeti 
divided  into  two  functionally  separated 
groups,  the  elite  specialists  and  the  gen- 
eral practitioners.  The  latter  are  pro- 
fessionally isolated  in  dead-end  careers. 
The  .Acton  Trust  has  recently  criticized 
the  service  sharply  for  lack  of  profes- 
sional leadership  and  for  paucity  of 
operational   studies. 

Weaknes.ses  [of  the  NHS],  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  result  from  tiie  doctri- 
naire approach  of  some  of  its  architects. 
Had  they  been  more  pragmatic,  the  costs 
of  the  service  might  be  distributed  more 
widely:  it  was  a  priori  doctrine  that  in- 
sisted there  be  no  financial  barrier  be- 
tween the  patient  and  his  doctor.  When 
the  whole  bill  for  the  service  is  presented 
to  Parliament  in  one  big  lump,  cost  lie- 


comes  the  major  consideration.  Because 
the  line  must  be  held  on  expenditures, 
it  is  diiricult  to  change  or  develop  the 
service;  witness  Britain's  ageti  and  in- 
(•lli(ient  hospitals  and  the  failure  to 
ireate  health  centers  with  which  better 
general    practice  would   be   possible. 

.  .  .  Many  heallh  care  proposals  in  our 
country  are  being  pushed  by  very  doc- 
trinaire people.  It  would  behoove  us  to 
examine  the  British  alongside  the 
Scandinavian  services,  in  whose  genesis 
trial  and  error  played  a  larger  part. 

In  my  opinion  the  Scandinavian  arc 
the  better  services. 

Osi.ER  L.   PlirERSON,   M.D. 

New  York,  N.  ^  . 

Drawing  on  my  17  years  of  "coni|)eti 
tive  private  practice"  mainly  in  (!ali 
fornia  (the  state  with  more  quack  healers 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  U.  S.  A.  put  to- 
gether) I  am  still  (and  will  die)  a  firm 
believer  in  our  own  system  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  as  the  best  in  the  world. 
...  In  the  same  ten  years  covered  by 
.Mr.  Cook's  review,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  produced  more 
scientific  advancement  in  healing  and 
the  prevention  of  disease  than  the  com- 
bined socialized  systems  of  the  world.  No 
matter  what  money  the  poor  private 
citizen  can  save  in  Socialism  .  .  .  why 
shift  one  .service  burden  to  the  camel's 
back  of  taxation  and  not  all  the  other 
services  that  have  to  do  with  the  hazards 
of  modern  living? 

William  B.  Smith,  M.D. 
Delano,  Calif. 

The  more  trutli  about  the  British  Na- 
tional Health  Service  that  is  presented 
to  the  .American  people,  the  better,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  British 
experience  which  we  could  use  to  good 
advantage  in  building  a  better  medical 
care  system  for  ourselves.  ...  [I  would 
like]  to  call  attention  to  Harry  Eckstein's 
recently  published  Eriglish  Notional 
Heallh  Semice  [Harvard  University 
Press].  James  Howard  Means,  M.D. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Swedes  and  Sex 

To  the  Editors: 

}acc]ues  Barzun's  essay  on  "Intellect 
and  Sex"  [May]  is  one  of  the  best  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  I  have  read.  .  .  . 
.As  we  approiicJT  the  complete  "other- 
directed  society"  of  Riesman  .  .  .  young 
peo]>le  try  to  cleal  with  a  robust  instinct 
in  a  manner  acceptable  to  their  peers 
and  elders.  .  .  .  Modern  life  certainly 
creates  enough  frustrations  without  add- 


GRAND  CANYON  I  ;S«S£3^ 
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2. A  beloved 
American  classic 


REX  HARRISON 
JULIE  ANDREWS 
MY  fAiR   LADY 

^  ^     ORIGINAL 
CAST 
RECORDING 


6.  Complete  score 
of  this  hit  musical 


MENDELSSOHN: 

ITALIAN  SYMPHONY 

HAYDN: 

LONDON  SYMPHONY 

Bernstein  i^lSW 

PHILHARMONIC  '•Nm^T^^ 


15.  High-spirited, 
gay  symphonies 


10.  Four  dashing, 
fiery  rhapsodies 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
""       -EROICA    ' 


;  BRUNO  WALTER 


13.  An  heroic  work, 
superbly  performed 


DEBUSSY:(S) 
LAMER 

NOCTURNES 


I  AMSIEBDUM  CONCERICEBOUW 
I  VAN  6EIHIIH  Conil 


MORMON  TABERNACLE 

CHOIR 
PHILADELPHIA  ORCH. 


16.  "Hallelujah", 
"Finlandia",  etc. 


BEETHOVEN: 

PASTORALE  SYMPHONY 


BRUNO  WALTER 

couwBU  symmiHY  orch. 


MARCHE  SLAV 


CAPRICCIO  ITALIEN 


6.  Lovely  "musical 
portrait  of  nature" 


NIGHT  ON 
BALD  MOUNTAIN 


MITROPOULOS 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


14.  Three  brilliant 
hl-fl  showpieces 


som   ^ 

ORICINAl 
BROftDWAV 
CAST 


RODGERS  8  HAMMERSTEIN 


20.  Broadway's 
newest  smash  hit 


Tchaikovsky' 
PATHETIQilE 
SYMPHONY 


New  York 
Philharmonic 


17.  A  "must"  for 
any  record  library 


9.  Two  romantic 
piano  works 


regular  long   playQS 


stereo 


The  COLUMBIA  @   RECORD  CLUB  offers  new  members  any  six 
of  these  superb  high-fidelity  records— in  regular  long  play  or  stereo 

any  six 


12.  Berlioz'  most 
popular  work 


i  sniAVi 

r  FIREBIRD  SUITE  | 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  M. 
ROMEO  AND  lUUET. 
lEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ';  v 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


8.  More  thrilling 
than  ever  in  stereo 


22.  Music  from 
this  popular  opera 


regular®  ONLY 


or 


retail  value,  «2988 
retail  value,  ^3588 


if  you  join  the  Club  now— and  agree  to  purchase  as  few  as  5  selections 
from  the  more  than  150  to  be  made  available  during  the  coming  12  months 


18.  Brahms'  most 
beloved  symphony 


SCHUBERT: 

"CREAI"  C  MAJOR  SYMPHONY 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 
GEORGE  SZELL.CONDUCTOR 


STRAVINSKY 

RITE  OF  SPRINO 


'A® 


1.  Two  electrifying 
tone  poems 


25.  ".  .  .  it  isa 

marvel"-Atlantic 


NEW  YORK  FMLHARMOMC 
LEONARD  BEmBTQN 


5.  The  ballet  that 
"rocked  the  world" 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
SYMPHONY  No.4 


NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
BERNSTEIN.  Cond. 


SCH0EN8ERG: 

TRANSFIGURED  NIGHT 
VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 

FANTASIA  ON  THEME  BY  TALUS 


Slrinjs  of  New  York  Philhirnioiiic 

HfTROPOUlOi,  (OHD. 


27.  "record  of  rare 
beauty"  Sat.  Review 


23.  "given  like  a 
tornado"-NY  Times 


4.  2  passionate 
and  poetic  works 


R.  STRAUSS:  DON  JUAN 

DEATH  ana  TRANSEIGURATION 

TILL  EULENSPIEGEL 


SZELL  CLEVELAND  ORCH 


GLENN  GOULD 
BEETHOVEN  AND  BACH 
PIANO  CONCERTOS 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN. 


THE  DON  COSSACKS 

IBACH  AT  ZWOLLE 

Choral  Concert  Songs 
of  old  Russia 

IE.  POWER  BIGGSo.cn 

19.  Strauss'  love- 
liest tone  poems 


24.  "Powerful  per- 
formances"—Hi-Fi 


7.  "A  standout  26.  Three  great  pre- 

ensemble"— Variety  ludes  and  fugues 


HANDEL: 
WATER  MUSIC 


JMSTEROAM  CONCERTGEBOUW 
VAN  BEINUM  Conl 


SHOSTAKOVITCH; 

PUNOCOMiniDHO.  2 
RAVEL: 

PKIIO  CONDEdlO  l«  t  NlJOl 


28.  Also  works  by 
Leroy  Anderson,  etc. 


29.  "Finest  ver- 
sion"—NY  Times 


30.  Bernstein  at 
his  greatest 


BARTOK: 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO 
ISAAC 
STERN 

VIOLIN 


32.  Has  "intensity, 
power"— H.Taubman 


lOUS 

score 


Now  you  may  acquire  a  record  library  of  fine  music  —  at  great  savings 


All  30  of  the  ColuFTibia  ancJ  Epic 
records  shown  here  are  available  in 
both  regular  long  play  and  stereo. 

If  you  have  a  standard  phonograph 

you  may  join  the  Club  and  receive  the 
regular  high-fidelity  versions  of  ANY  6 
of  these  records  ...  a  $29.88  retail 
value  .  .  .  ALL  6  for  only  $3.98! 

If  you  have  a  stereo  phonograph 
you  may  join  the  Club  and  receive  the 
stereo  high-fidelity  versions  of  ANY  6 
of  these  records  ...  a  $35.88  retail 
value  ...  ALL  6  for  only  $5.98! 

HOW   THE   CLUB   OPERATES 

■k  You  enroll  in  either  one  of  the 
Club's  two  Classical  Divisions; 

If  you  have  a  regular  phonograph 

you  enroll  in  the  Regular  Classical 

Division. 

If  you  have  a  stereo  phonograph  you 

enroll    in   the   Stereo   Classical 

Division. 

■*-  Each  month  the  Club's  staff  of 
music  experts  selects  outstanding 
high-fidelity  recordings  —  both  regular 
and  stereo  —  from  every  field  of  music. 
These  selections  are  described  in  the 
Club's  entertaining  Music  Magazine, 
which  you  receive  free  each  month. 

COLUMBIA   @   RECORD   CLUB  Terre   Haute,   Indiana 


*■  You  may  accept  the  monthly  selec- 
tion for  your  Division  . . .  take  any  of 
the  wide  variety  of  other  records 
offered  in  all  Divisions ...  or  take  NO 
record  in  any  particular  month. 

*  Your  only  obligation  is  to  purchase 
five  selections  during  the  coming  12 
months... and  you  may  discontinue 
membership  at  any  time  thereafter. 

■k  After  purchasing  five  records,  you 
receive  your  choice  of  a  Columbia  or 
Epic  Bonus  record  free  for  every  two 
additional  selections  you  buy. 

•  The  records  you  want  are  mailed 
and  billed  at  the  usual  list  price:  regu- 
lar long  play  records  at  $3.98  (Popu- 
lar) and  $4.98  (Classical);  stereo  rec- 
ords at  $4.98  (Popular)  and  $5.98 
(Classical)-plus  a  small  mailing  charge. 

■k  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


SEND  NO  MONEY  — Mail  Coupon   Now  to  Receive  6  Records 


NOTE:  Stereo  records  must  be  played 
only  on  a  stereo  record  player,  if  you 
do  not  now  own  a  stereo  phonograph, 
by  all  means  continue  to  acquire  regu- 
lar long  play  high-fidelity  records. 
They  will  play  with  true-to-life  fidelity 
on  your  present  phonograph,  and  will 
sound  even  more  brilliant  on  a  stereo 
record  player  if  you  purchase  one  in 
the  future. 


COLUMBIA  @  RECORD  CLUB,   Dept.  221-1 

Terri*  Haute,  Indiana 

I  accept  your  offer  and  have  circled  at  the  right  the  num- 
bers of  the  six  records  I  wish  to  receive.  Bill  me  for  $3.98 
tor  six  regular  long  play  records  OR  $5.98  for  six  stei-eo 
records  —  plus  small  mailing  charge.  Enroll  me  in  the 
following  Division  of  the  Club: 

(check  one  box  only) 

D   Regular  Classical  D   Slereo  Classical 

I  agree  to  purchase  five  selections  from  the  more  than 
150  regular  long  play  and  stereo  records  to  be_  offered 
during  the  coming  12  months,  at  usual  list  price  plus 
small  mailing  charge.  For  every  two  additional  selections 
I  accept,  I  will  receive  a  Columbia  or  Epic  Bonus  record 
(regular  or  stereo)   of  my  choice  FREE. 


(Please  Print) 


I   City ZONE Stole 

(ALASKA  and  HAWAII:  write  for  special  membership  offer 
CANADA:  prices  slightly  higher; 
I  11-13  Soho  Street,  Toronto  2B 

I  If  you  want  to  credit  this  membership  to  an  established 

I  Columbia   or   Epic    record   dealer,    authorized    to   accept 
subscriptions,  fill  in  below: 


Dealer's  Name. 


Dealer's  Address 289 


CIRCLE  SIX 
NUMBERS 
BELOW: 

(Also  indicate  here 
whether  you  want 
your  6  records  in 
regular  long  play 
or  stereo) 

n  REGULAR  @ 


n  STEREO  ® 


1 
2 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


®"CoIumbia,"  @,  "Epic," 


Maicas  Kee.  ©  Columbia  Records  Sales  Corp.,  1959 


LETTERS 


ing  this  unnecessary  one.  I  say  it  is  un- 
necessary because  other  civilized  coun- 
tries such  as  Sweden  have  deah  with  the 
problem  cjuite  successfully. 

Gary  Gray 

Colorado  School   ol    Mines 

Golden.  (;olo. 

Casual  BostoJiians 

To  THE  Editors: 

Harold  Schonberg  stales  ["What  Bern- 
stein Is  Doing  to  the  Philharmonic," 
May]  that  without  Bernstein's  personality 
the  preview  idea  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lous. Boston  has  a  thriving  Thursday 
night  preview  se.ssiem  going,  with 
Charles  Munch  screaming  freely,  and  the 
orchestra  clothed  in  casual  dress.  It's 
probably  where  Bernstein  got  his  idea  in 
the  first  place,  and  I  think  it's  unfor- 
tunate that  New  York's  audience  is  too 
conservative  to  accept  the  informal  dress 
and  atmosphere  that  Boston,  conserva- 
tive Boston,  covets.  I  agree  about  Bern- 
stein's personality;  I  only  wish  New 
York  would  give  him  a  true  chance  to 
show  it.  Mary  Ann  Gould 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

After  reading  the  article  on  Bernstein 
.  .  .  my  previous  conviction  is  affirmed. 
The  political  party  which  fails  to  run 
this  bright  young  man  at  the  head  of  its 
1960  ticket  is  missing  a  good  bet. 

Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Picus 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Rockefeller  Morals 

To  THE  Editors: 

The  words  of  a  "weeping  prophet" 
should,  perhaps,  be  raised  in  a  timely  re- 
ply to  William  Manchester's  glowing  ac- 
count [May]  of  the  "new"  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller "whose  change  is  genuine  and  runs 
deep." 

"Can   the   Ethiopian  change  his  skin, 

or    the    leopard    his    spots?"    (Jeremiah 

XIII,  23).  Wes  C.'Uhlman 

House  of  Representatives 

State  of  Washington 

Olympia.  Wash. 

"The  Moral  Heritage  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller,"  in  my  opinion,  presented 
only  one  part  of  the  story.  An  example 
of  the  other  part  can  be  found  in  The 
Aniericayi  Conscience  in  which  Roger 
Burlingame  wrote: 

"In  1872  .  .  .  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany wiped  f)ut  .  .  .  some  20  competitors. 
Mr.  Rt^ckefellcr  did  not  hold  a  gun  at 
[their]  heads.  His  method  was  more 
subtle  but  not  less  effective.  Before  con- 
fronting his  rivals,  he  had  secured  secret 
agreements  with  the  key  railroads  to 
rebate    from    25    to   50   per   cent    ol    I  he 


freight  charges  his  company  paid  them 
and,  in  addition,  to  pay  a  so-called 
'drawback'— a  large  percentage  of  the 
charges  paid  by  rival  companies.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Rockefeller  explained  ...  to  the 
c(mipeting  companies  what  he  had  done 
and  generously  offered  to  buy  their  en- 
terjirises  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by 
a  board  of  api^raisers.  If  they  demurred, 
he  patiently  showed  them  that  the 
alternative  was  certain  ruin.  The  po- 
tency of  this  threat  was  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  one  company  in  which  ,S75,000 
had  been  investecl,  and  which  had  paid 
an  annual  average  of  30  per  cent  on  the 
investment,  sold  out  at  the  a])praiser's 
price  of  §45,000."  Henry  R.  Korman 
Longview,  Wash. 

William  Manchester's  otherwise  per- 
ceptive and  cogent  appraisal  of  Go\- 
ernor  Rockefeller  inaccurately  states  that 
"his  proposed  health  reinsurance  fund 
.  .  .  almost  reached  Congress.  .  .  ."  To 
the  contrary  [after  hearings]  the  House 
Interstate  ancl  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reported  the  measure  favorably, 
but  it  failed  to  carry  on  the  floor  and 
was  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
which  took  no  further  action. 

Theouor  Schuchat,  Exec.  Dir. 

Social  Legis.  Info.  Service 

Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Manchester  states  "Nixon 
presided  over  a  Republican  disaster 
while  Nelson  was  taking  the  state  by 
557,000  votes."  Nixon  could  have  been 
a  hero  by  staying  in  Washington  and  not 
taking  any  blame.  ...  If  other  states 
had  a  Democratic  fission  like  the  De- 
Sapio-Eleanor  Roosevelt- Jim  Farley  deal 
in  New  York,  the  GOP  would  have  won 
a  smashing  victory  everywhere.  .  .  . 
The  April  polls  show  Nixon  gaining 
more  and  more  ainong  independents  as 
well  as  Republicans.  .  .  . 

Homer  L.  Bennett 
Chicago.  111. 

Little  Rock  vs.  Cold  War 

To  THE  Editors: 

William  S.  White  ["The  .Senators 
Move  in  on  our  Foreign  Policy,"  May] 
said:  "Only  the  most  frantic  reformers 
can  now  .seriou.sly  believe  that  the  really 
vital  job  before  us  is  the  resolution  of 
issues  like  Little  Rock.  ..."  I  pro- 
foimdly  disagree.  As  a  Christian  and  an 
American,  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
the  Communist  peril  .  .  .  but  it  is  urgent 
that  we  practice  the  freedom  we  talk 
about.  Hunger,  poverty,  and  racial  dis- 
crimination (as  in  the  Union  of  South 
.Africa)  are  bitter  realities  to  the  masses 
f)f  uncommitted  peoples,  more  real  than 
Soviet  missiles  pointed  at  London  or 
New  York  are  to  us.  .  .  .    They  are  ask- 


COMING   IN 


Harper's 


NEXT   MONTH 


SENSE  AND  NONSENSE 
ABOUT  SPACE 

Do  you  helieve  that  men  may 
reach  other  phuiets  almost  any  day 
now?  That  flight  to  the  stars  is 
just  a  question  of  time?  That  the 
ifirst  nation  to  get  a  foothold  on 
the  moon  will  have  an  overwhelm- 
in'j;  military   advantaf^e? 

If  so,  the  president  of  Cal  Tech 
has  some  myth-puncturing  news 
for  you. 

Bv  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge 


VERDICT  GUILTY— A'ou;  What? 

An  eminent  psychiatrist  tells 
why  our  present  penal  system 
makes  no  sense — and  suggests  a 
more  practical  way  to  handle  our 
criminals. 

By  Karl  Menninger,  M.D. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE:    Can   It   Be  Saved? 

The  story  of  the  fall  of  a  great 
American  press  dynasty  .  .  .  and  of 
.John  Hay  Whitney's  coming  battle 
to  rescue  the  leading  Republican 
newspaper. 

By  Joseph  Kraft 


THE  DELICATE  ART 
OF  GROWING  OLD 

The  secret  of  not  being  a  nui- 
sance to  the  young — or  to  oneself 
— at  seventy-nine. 

By  Sean  O' Casey 


THE  CHANGING  MAP  OF 
AMERICAN  POLITICS 

By  William  S.  W^hite 


No,  the  best  things  in  life  are  not  free ! 


Q  acquaint  you  with  the  advantages  of  membership,  you 
are  invited  to  choose  any  one  of  these  beautiful  and  authori- 
tative volumes  at  the  special  introductory  price  of  only 
$6.00,  with  membership.  They  are  all  typical  of  the  scholar- 
ship, lavish  color  illustration  and  superb  bookmaking  you 
will  find  in  each  and  every  selection  which  the  seven  arts 
BOOK  SOCIETY  offers  its  members. 

THE   PRAEGER   PICTURE   ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ART 

is  at  once  a  biographical  dictionary  and  a  complete  history 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  crafts — with  580 
illustrations,  192  of  which  are  in  glorious  full  color;  over 
175,000  words  of  text;  and  an  index  of  more  than  2500 
entries.  Howard  Devree,  art  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  characterized  this  great  584-page  volume,  measuring 
8Vi"  X  111/2",  as  "a  staggering  task"  with  a  "remarkable 
outcome,"  and  has  praised  its  scholarship,  inclusiveness,  sim- 
plicity of  language  and  organization. 

Four  recent  books  that  further  indicate  the  range  and  qual- 
ty  of  Seven  Arts  selections  and  the  savings  available  to 
members. 

MASTERS  OF  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  John  Peter.  Illustrates  the  gigantic  achievements  of  such 
masters  as  Sullivan,  Wright,  Le  Corbusier,  and  Mies  Van  der 
Rohe  as  well  as  the  work  of  less  well-known  architects  whose 
work  is  of  comparable  importance  and  interest.  232  photo- 
graphs; 230  pp;  9'/2"  X  123/4".  Pub.  at  $15.00. 

JOAN  MIRO:  HIS  GRAPHIC  WORK. 

Text  by  Sam  Hunter.  A  representative  selection  of  the  work  of 
one  of  the  two  greatest  graphic  artists  of  this  century.  96  illus. 
(14  in  full  color);  144  pp;  103/4"  x  125/8".  Pub.  at  $15.00. 

HIERONYMUS  BOSCH. 

By  Jacques  Combe.  A  richly  illustrated  study  of  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  figures  in  the  history  of  art.  140  pages  of  illus. 
(including  32  hand  mounted  in  full  color);  245  pp;  8=4"  x  11". 
Pub.  at  $17.50. 

THE  THRONES  OF  EARTH  AND  HEAVEN. 

By  Roloff  Beny,  with  texts  by  Jean  Cocteau,  Rose  Macauley, 
Bernard  Berenson,  Stephen  Spender,  and  Freya  Stark.  A  dazzling 
collection  of  photographs  which  capture  and  transmit  the  beauty 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  ancient  art.  190  photogravure 
plates;  11"  x  WA" .  Pub.  at  $17.50. 


It  costs  money  to  produce  the  magnificent  books  offered  by 
the  SEVEN  ARTS  BOOK  SOCIETY.  But  bccausc  so  many  art 
lovers  are  members  of  the  society,  considerable  economies 
are  possible.  Now  you,  too,  as  a  member  of  the  seven  arts 
BOOK  society,  can  obtain  these  lifetime  treasures  for  your 
home  at  tremendous  savings. 


PUB.  AT  $17.50 


masters 
of  modern 

architecture 


CHOOSE  ANY  ONE  of  these  beautiful  books  for  the  specie^ 

introductory  price  of  only  *6°®  with  merabei^b.i^ 


THE   SEVEN   ARTS   BOOK   SOCIETY 

t  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  member  of  the 
Seven  Arts  Book  Society  and  send  me  the  book 
indicated  above  at  the  s[iecial  introduftory 
price  ot  $6.00  (plus  postage  and  handling).  I 
.  agree  to  take  as  few  as  five  additional  selections 
—  or  alternates  —  in  the  next  12  months.  I  am 
to  receive  each  month  without  charge  the 
attractive  Seven  Arts  News  containing  an  ex- 
tensive and  critical  review  of  the  forthcoming 
selection  and  descriptions  of  all  other  books 
available  to  me  at  special  members'  prices.  If 
I  do  not   want  the  selection  announced  I  can 


return  your  simple  form  saying  "send  me  noth- 
ing," or  use  it  to  order  another  book  from  the 
more  than  100  handsome  and  authoritative 
volumes  offered  in  the  course  of  a  year.  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time  after  pur- 
chasing the  five  additional  selections  or 
alternates. 


SAVE  the  cost  of  postage  and  handling  of  your 
introductory  offer  by  enclosing  check  or  money 
order. 


n  The  Praeger  Picture  UncycV^'^'^  °^  ^" 

□  Masters  of  Modern  Architi'''"'^® 

D  Joan  Miro:  His  Graphic  V"'"'' 

D  Hieronymus  Bosch 

D  The  Thrones  of  Earth  af'  Heaven 


S9-75 


Mr. 
Mrs.. 

Miss 


Address- 


plea" 


print 


City, 


Zone- 


-State- 


— A 

Same  offer  and  prices  apply  in  Caiiada. 
Address:  105  Bord  St..  Toronto  2,  Ont. 


l. 


Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Divi- 
sion is  engaged  in  all  areas  of 
scientific  activity  —  from  concept  to 
operation  — in  missile  and  space 
technology. 

Important  basic  research  and  de- 
velopment work  is  being  conducted 
in  such  fields  as  advanced  systems 
research:  nucleonics;  physics;  chem- 
istry; mathematics;  metallurgy; 
design;  test;  electronics;  aerothermo- 
dynamics;  gas  dynamics;  structures; 
and  astrqdynamics. 

Headquarters  for  the  Missiles  and 
Space  Division  are  located  at 
Sunnyvale.  California,  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula.  Research  and 
Development  facilities  are  in  the 
Stanford  Industrial  Park  in  Palo 
Alto,  and  at  Van  Nuys  in  the  San 
Fern;indo  Valley.  Other  facilities  are 
located  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa 
Maria,  California.  Cape  Canaveral, 
Florida.  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico, 
and  Hawaii. 

Scientist.s  and  engineers  of  out- 
standing talen;  and  inquiring  mind 
^are  invited  to  join  us  in  these  inter- 
fsting  and  challenging  basic  research 
id  development  programs.   Write 

^search  and  Development  Staff. 
3l.G-12,962  W.ElCamino  Real, 
lyvale,  California.  U.S.  citizen- 
required. 


wkheed 

MISSES  AND  SPACE 
DIVISION 

^^ ^"P""S^tems  Manager  for  the 

^  "Solaris  fbm: 
disco^^j^h  satellite; 
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iiii;  only  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
we  Claucasians  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Until  we  grant  them  these  rights 
—here  in  -America  and  elsewhere— we 
shall   indeed  remain   in  danger. 

PaLNFER    \'AN    GlNDY 

Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Our  Battered  Bards 

To  THE  Editors: 

No  contemporary  poet  of  standing 
could  any  longer  consider  being  pub- 
lished in  your  pages.  You  have  not  only 
betrayed  the  cause  of  poetry  (bad 
enough)  but  you  have  debased  the  valid 
currency  of  verse.  .  .  .  The  exani|)les 
printed  in  the  May  issue  reach  a  ne\v 
low  ebb.  .  .  .  Ralph  Kent 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

I  really  whooped  when  I  read  Anne 
Sexton's  poem  [ "1  he  Farmer's  Wife," 
May].  It's  obvif)us  that  she  doesn't  know 
MY  farmer— or  any  other,  I  suspect.  Let's 
have  "The  Editor's  Wife"  next.  .  .  . 

Patricia  Johnson 
Lincoln.  111. 

In  reference  to  Randall  Gardner's 
poem  [Letteis,  May]  in  reference  to  my 
poem  "Well.  That's  That"  [March]: 

AVhy  should  technical  persons  be  huffy 
.And  find  verses  on  science  quite  scruffy? 
What  of   Maxwell   (James  C.) 
Who  penned  doggerel  with  glee? 
Even  geniuses  needn't  be  stuffy. 

HlI.BERT  ScHENCK,   Jr. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

In  reference  to  Hilbert  Schenck,  Jr. 
and   Randall  Gardner: 

To  Gardner  it  may  come  as  news. 

But   "produce"    is   no   rhyme   word    for 

".Muse"; 
While  Schenck  after  "bicycle" 
Might  go  on  to  "icicle" 
liut   "particle"   simply  won't   fu.se. 

Joshua  McClennen 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


The  Artist  and  the  Couch 

To   rm:  Editors: 

Peojjie.  including  the  creative.  .  .  .  go 
to  an  analyst  bec;uise  they  are  sick.  [See 
Roger  Burlingame's  "The  .Analyst's 
Couch  and  the  Creative  Mind."  .May.] 
The  painter  who  cannot  leave  his  garret 
to  buy  his  salami  and  burnt  sienna  be- 
cause "people  stare  so"  is  liable  to  leave 
little  for  posterity.  The  pianist  whose  fin- 
gers regularly  get  numb  prior  to  a  public 
aj^pearance  contributes  little  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  world.  .  .  .  It  is  diHicult  to 
envision  ;i  childhood  less  likely  to  lead 
to     chronic     UKilatljustment     than     Mi. 


Burlingame's.  [However]  one  wonders 
whether  during  the  lurrent  mental 
health  drive,  finids  should  not  also  be 
raised  to  combat  chronic  smugness.  .  .  . 
Beairice  Simmons 
Waldeii.  .\.  \. 

The  late  Dr.  Ernst  Kris,  author  of 
Psyclioatuilylic  Exjylorulious  in  Art. 
wrote.  "We  have  come  to  view  psycholog- 
ical conflict  not  only  as  an  unavoidable 
accessory  to  personal  development,  but 
also— within  certain  limits— as  an  es- 
sential ingredient  and  incentive."  .  .  . 
Successful  pursuit  of  the  arts  often  de- 
pends on  the  extent  to  which  the  activitv 
has  been  detached  from  the  original 
conflict.  .  .  .  Not  every  creative  jjcrsoii 
can  do  this  by  himself.  Wise  teachers  of 
young  artists  like  Painter  Rico  Lebruii 
at  ^'ale,  know  th;u  self-ex])ression  is  not 
necessarily  art.  .  .  . 

Beatric;e  SiMt:ox   Reimr 
New  Port  Riclicy,  Fla. 

.Mr.  Burlingame's  thesis  is  |)ersuasivc 
and  his  presentation  graceful  but  surely 
his  reference  to  occupational  therapy  is  a 
gratuity.  "In  days  past,"  he  says,  "there 
was  a  synthetic  treatment  of  non-creative 
patients."  What  treatment  is  not  syn 
theiic?  The  real  experience  is  the  pain. 
.\s  for  "days  past"— we  flourish,  sir.  flour- 
ish and  disseminate.  There  no^v  exists 
a  World  Federation  of  Occupational 
Therapists  'ivhich  holds  regular  interna- 
tional congresses.  .  .  . 

PAn{ic:iA   Lalrencelle 

Ch.  Dept.  of  Occupational  Thera]>v 

Sch(K)l  of  .Medic  iiu'.  Indiana  Universitv 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R  and  R  Revisited 

To  THE  Editors: 

.\s  a  fonner  iiKinbcr  of  the  sexcrazed 
hellbent  Rock  'n'  Roll  generation 
[.\rnold  Shaw,  "Upheaval  in  Popular 
Nlusic,"  After  Hours,  May]  ...  1  have 
emerged  from  the  chaotic  depths  of  this 
perversion  unscathed,  chaste,  and  a  little 
wiser.  My  egress  occurred  when  home- 
work and  extracurricular  activity  forced 
me  to  remain  oblivious  to  the  "top  40" 
for  three  months.  .  .  . 

On  reacqu;iintiiig  myself  with  this 
teenagerizcd  loie  1  heard  10  new  titles 
tagged  onto  40  .songs  I  had  heard  be- 
fore. This  revelation,  that  the  Big  Beat 
was  truly  outofthcgame  .  .  .  that  it  Avas 
an  uncreative,  rcpetiti\e  art  ended  my 
fixation.  .  .  .  .And  so.  each  Friday  night, 
1  flip  to  S^van  L;ikc  and  Bolero  on  the 
stereo.  Edward  Ribenstein 

Laurehon.  N.  Y. 

For  commcnl  on  "I  Call  Myself  a 
Protestant"  by  \\'illi<nn  Warreu  Rartley, 
III  [May],  see  page  1-i.       —The  Editors 


Win  your  next  Rolls-Royce . . . 


The  superb  $13,995.00  automobile  illustrated  will  be  awarded  to  the  reader 
of  this  message  ■who  listens  to  a  Shur,i  high  fidelity  Stereo  Dynetic  phonograph  cartridge 
demonstration  and  best  describes  its  singular 
sound  re-creation  qualities  (in  25  words  or  less).  No  purchase  is  required? 

If,  however,  you  are  the  winner  and  have  purchased  a  Shure  cartridge 
(our  thinly  disguised  motive  for  sponsoring  this  competition)  you  may  accept  xSt"" 

automobile  at  the  Rolls-Royce  factory.  Travelling  expenses  for  yourself  and  a  friend 
to  the  British  Isles  and  return  w^iU  be  defrayed  by 
Shure  Brothers,  Inc.,  222  Hartrey  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

Should  you  win  (we  don't  expect  an  overabundance  of  entries,  so  your  chances  are  rather 

good)  you'll  probably  never  have  to  buy  another  automobile  as  long  as  you  live. 

Details  and  contest  blanks  available  only  at  high  ndelity  dealers 
snovv^  rooms  and  salons.  Contest  ends  Augfust  31st,  J.959. 
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high  fidelity  Stereo  Dynetic  phonograph  cartridges  .  . 
Unanimous  choice  of  the  critics. 
Model  M3D,  $45.00  net;  Model  M7D,  $24.00  net. 


the  editor 
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TV  and  Its  Critics 


[N  T  H  E  hurt  tones  of  a  misunderstood  man, 
Robert  \\'.  Sarnoflf  recently  conijilaincd  that 
television  is  getting  a  raw  deal.  Its  critics,  he 
said,  are  calling  it  bad  names— "mediocre"  .  .  . 
"unworthy"  .  .  .  "time-wasting." 

This,  he  intimated,  is  both  unfair  and  daniaaj- 
iig  to  the  industry.  TV  is  giving  the  public  what 
it  wants,  and  the  public  loves  it.  Its  critics  are 
:;ither  misinloruied,  or  they  have  a  selfish  interest 
in  discrediting  TV;  or  they  are  intolerant  intel- 
lectuals who  despise  the  mass  taste  and  want  to 
impose  their  own  arcane  standards  on  a  reluctant 
America. 

If  this  keeps  up,  he  warned,  TV  will  face  two 
hideous  dangers.  Its  audience  and  advertisers 
may  drift  away,  because  they  are  constantly  be- 
ing told  that  watching  their  favorite  programs  is 
"a  shameful  act."  Worse  yet,  the  government 
might  start  meddling  with  TV  programing. 

So  Mr.  Sarnoff  urged  his  industry  to  launch 
"a  massive  communications  elfort"  to  answer 
its  critics.  It  should  explain  that  "a  principal 
function"  is  to  serve  up  light  entertainment— to 
"meet  the  need  of  most  active  Americans  for 
relaxation."  (Well,  all  right,  maybe  it  ought  to 
provide  something  for  "minority  tastes"  as  well 
—but  that  is  secondary.)  And  the  industry  ought 
to  make  clear  that  it  finds  no  conflict  fjetween 
serving  the  public  and  serving  advertisers:  what 
is  good  for  the  sponsor  is  good  for  the  United 
States. 

Since  Mr.  Sarnoff  is  boss  of  NBC  and  since  he 
was  talking  to  the  broadcasters'  trade  asso«a- 
tion,  he  got  action.  Committees  were  set  up, 
money  was  raised,  and  the  industry  is  nov\'  plan- 
ning a  heavy-caliber  campaign  to  defend   itself. 

MR     SARNOFF  has  a  point.  Four  points,  to 
l)e  precise. 

Much  criticism  of  TV  lias  been  misinformed. 
Some  of  it  has  come  from  professional  intellec- 
tuals whose  main  stock  in  trade  is  lament  over 
the  malodorous  decay  of  American  culture.    (A 


classic  example  is  Gunther  Anders'  essay  in  Mass 
Culture:  The  Popular  Arts  in  America*  in 
^vhich  he  deplores  TV  for  4,500  words  without 
once  touching  on  anything  so  vulgar  as  a  fact. 
One  of  his  conclusions  is  that  "because  the  world 
is  brought  into  our  homes,  we  do  not  have  to 
explore  it  .  .  .  modern  man  travels  only  as  a  last 
resort."  To  preserve  his  intellectual  purity,  Dr. 
Anders  evidently  avoids  not  only  TV,  but  also 
highways,  airports,  trains,  and  docks.) 

Perhaps  it  is  also  true— though  hard  to  j>rove— 
that  some  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine  criti- 
cism of  TV  has  been  snide  and  hostile,  because 
TV  is  a  strong  competitor  for  autlience  and  ad- 
vertising. 

Surely,  Mr.  Sarnolf  is  right  in  fearing  that 
government  domination  would  be  a  bad  thing. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
made  sorry  use  of  what  power  over  broadcasting 
it  now  has;  and  foreign  experience— notably  in 
England— suggests  that  government-operated  TV 
has  aboiu  as  many  (though  difterent)  failings 
as  the  American  system.  Then,  too,  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  let  politicians  or  bureaucrats 
get  their  fingers  on  any  channel  of  communica- 
tion. The  temptation  to  use  it  for  propaganda  is 
too  great  a  strain  to  put  on  any  conscience. 

Finally,  for  whatever  one  man's  opinion  is 
worth,  it  seems  to  me  that  TV  is  better  than 
many  of  its  critics  are  willing  to  admit.  Jn  a 
slow  and  spotty  way,  it  may  actually  be  improv- 
ing. At  least  in  the  New  York  area,  where  tlic 
network  programs  usually  originate,  anybody 
willing  to  hunt  a  little  can  now  find  one  or  two 
worthwhile  programs  almost  every  day— ranging 
from  history  lectures  to  Eugene  O'Neill,  from 
first-rate  jazz  to  Leonard  Bernstein.  (True 
enough,  local  stations  in  the  hinterland  often 
refuse  to  carry  the  best  of  the  network  ofterings; 
they  can  make  more  money  by  running  ancient 


*Ediie(l  Ijy  BeriKird  Rosciiherii  and  David  Manniiit^ 
White:  published  in  1957  hy  the  Free  Press,  Glencoe, 
Illinois. 
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movies.)  In  the  household  I  know  best,  TV  has 
caused  none  of  the  disasters  predicted  by  the 
gloomier  sociologists.  My  children  haven't  ttirned 
into  videots,  or  even  neglected  their  homework 
much.  And  if  my  own  brain  is  softening,  I  can't 
honestly  blame  it  on  my  watching  an  occasional 
prize-fight,  baseball  game,  or  Phil  Silvers  comedy. 

U  T  if  we  grant  all  this,  the  fact  remains 
that  Mr.  Sarnoif  and  many  of  his  fellow 
broadcasters  don't  seem  to  understand  what  their 
responsible  critics  are  really  saying.  These  critics 
too  have  some  valid  points— and  they  cannot  be 
answered  by  any  "commtmications  effort,"  how- 
ever massive.  The  only  possible  answer  would 
be  a  basic  change  in  the  organization  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  true  indictment  against  TV  is  not  that 
it  is  all  bad,  but  rather  that  it  is  not  nearly  as 
good  as  it  could  be— nor  as  good  as  the  public 
has  a  right  to  expect.  The  public  is  now  paying 
a  high  price  for  something  it  has  been  promised, 
and  is  not  getting.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  the  industry  in  its  present  form  evidently 
is  powerless  to  deliver  what  it  has  promised— 
solemnly  and  legally— that  it  would  deliver. 

Some  specifications  of  this  charge  were  set 
forth  most  vigorously,  not  by  a  cloistered  in- 
tellectual, but  by  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
successful  executives  in  broadcasting,  Edward  R. 
Murrow.  Last  October  he  scandalized  the  indus- 
try by  saying,  right  out  loud,  that  its  performance 
is  timid,  trivial,  and  escapist.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  the  all-important  prime  time  period— 
the  hours  between  8:00  and  11:00  p.m.,  which 
are  the  only  ones  when  most  people  are  free  to 
use  their  sets— the  air  is  full  of  froth.  Normally 
all  three  networks  and  all  local  stations  ofler 
much  the  same  fare:  frivolous  entertainment, 
consisting  of  Westerns,  vaudeville,  quiz  shows, 
and  an  occasional  detective  story. 

In  practice,  then,  during  the  prime  hours  you 
and  I  do  not  have  that  "freedom  of  choice" 
which  Mr.  Sarnoff  speaks  of  so  reverently.  Candy 
is  dandy,  as  Ogden  Nash  has  observed— but  what 
if  you  want  beef  steak  for  a  change?  You  won't 
get  it.  The  sponsors  in  their  infinite  wisdom 
have  decided  that  most  people  want  candy  be- 
tween 8:00  and  11:00  p.m.— and  you  will,  by 
God,  take  it  or  go  hungry. 

The  result  is  that  the  best  brains  in  television, 
its  best  hours,  and  its  best  dollar  are  dedicated 
to  making  the  American  people  fat,  dumb,  and 
happy.  Or,  as  Mr.  Mmrow  put  it,  to  "decadence, 
escapism,  and  insulation  from  the  world  in  which 
we  live." 

Is  this  good  enough?  Can  we  afford  to  use 
our  best  resources  in  this  way,  at  a  moment 
when  the  Soviets  are  straining  all  their  resources 
to  make  their  people  lean,  smart,  and  tough? 
Even  if  most  of  the  customers  (and  sponsors)  do 


eat  it  up,  does  it  really  make  sense?  Isn't  it  like 
feeding  candy  to  a  diabetic— without  warning 
him  that  sugar  may  kill  him?  For,  as  Mr.  Mur- 
row pointed  out,  prime  hour  TV  makes  "only 
fleeting  and  spasmodic  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  nation  is  in  mortal  danger."* 

MANY  people  in  television  are  aware  of  these 
questions,  and  uneasy  about  them.  One  is  Mr. 
Sarnoff.  Shortly  after  his  speech  about  the  critics, 
I  talked  to  him  at  some  length,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  a  conscientious  and  intelligent 
man,  eager  to  do  what  he  can  to  improve  his 
industry.  So  too  with  the  responsible  executives 
at  CBS— notably  its  president,  Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
a  former  professor  who  is  at  least  as  thoughtful 
as  any  of  his  intellectual  critics;  and  its  TV  chief, 
Louis  Cowan,  a  former  aide  of  Adlai  Stevenson. 

The  trouble  is  they  can't  do  much. 

As  the  indvistry  is  now  organized,  nobody— 
neither  networks,  nor  local  stations,  nor  spon- 
sors—has much  leeway  to  attempt  anything  more 
than  marginal  improvements. 

Some  such  modest  improvements  already  are 
in  prospect.  Mr.  Sarnoff  recently  announced 
that  NBC  is  planning  seven  hour-long  informa- 
tional programs,  plus  some  operas  and  original 
plays,  to  be  presented  at  peak  viewing  periods. 
Dr.  Stanton  has  said  that  next  year  CBS  will 
schedule  "regular  hour-long  informational  broad- 
casts once  a  month  in  prime  evening  time,"  and 
that  later  he  hopes  to  offer  such  programs  twice 
a  month  and  eventually  every  week. 

These  are  remarkably  courageous  steps.  Even 
if  the  network  chiefs  get  away  with  them,  how- 
ever, that  will  still  mean  that  only  about  one 
twenty-eighth  of  the  prime  hours  will  be  sal- 
vaged from  the  froth.  And  to  judge  from  past 
experience,  many  of  the  networks'  affiliated 
stations  will  refuse  to  carry  such  programs. 

The  reason  why  such  improvements  are  so 
daring  and  difficult  is,  in  a  word:  Money.  Those 
prime  hours  are  enormously  valuable.  Their  sale 
to  advertisers  brings  in  most  of  the  network's  in- 
come.   From  this  profit  it  pays  for  unsponsored 

*On  rare  occasions  the  networks  do  venture  to  slip 
a  morsel  of  protein  into  the  evening  menu— a  docu- 
mentary, a  prestige  show,  an  interview  with  Robert 
Frost.  But  ordinarily,  as  we  all  know,  if  you  want  to 
get  your  teeth  into  something,  you  have  to  search  for 
it  at  unearthly  hours— such  as  6:30  a.m.,  midnight,  or 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Even  then  we  don't  have  much  freedom  of  choice. 
On  Sundays,  for  example,  the  sponsors  assume  that 
all  right-thinking  consumers  are  outdoors  playing  golf 
or  inhaling  exhaust  fumes.  Consequently  these 
relatively  worthless  hours  can  be  used  as  sops  for  the 
intellectual— and  all  the  sops  are  tossed  on  his  plate  at 
once.  On  May  10,  for  instance,  if  you  had  wanted  to 
listen  to  Senator  Javits  and  Bergen  Evans  and  Tom 
Mboya  and  the  New  York  Times  Youth  Forum  and 
a  panel  of  scientists,  you  couldn't  do  it.  All  were 
scheduled  on  different  channels  at  the  same  liour. 
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SI  MCA  cars  deliver  lots  of  miles 
per  gallon.  SIMCA  cars  are 
priced  from  $1698,  East  and 
Gulf  Coast  ports  of  entry*.  The 
4-door  Super  DeLuxe  sedan 
comes  with  seats  that  recline, 
heater,  defroster,  and  daily  mile- 
age indicator.  SIMCA  cars  offer 
a  degree  of  stability  and  ease  of 
handling  which  can  be  found 
only  in  cars  with  front- mounted 
engines.  And  SIMCA  has  a 
solid,  one-piece  UniGard  body. 

In  short,  each  SIMCA  is  quite 
simply  colossafabulgreat. 

NOTE:  If  your  discerning  eye 
has  located  more  than  one 
adjective  in  this  ad,  visit  your 
SIMCA  dealer  immediately.  You 
are  just  the  kind  of  buyer  he  is 
looking  for.  Astute,  intelligent, 
and  interested  in  our  ads. 

*  Inland  freight  and  local  taxes  extra 
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jjiograms,  for  its  costly  news  service, 
and  lor  those  cultural  items  which 
appear  at  dawn  and  on  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon. From  this  same  profit  it 
must  pay  its  dividends.  If  the  net- 
works give  away  too  many  of  these 
golden  hours  for  "informational 
broadcasts,"  the  stockholders  will 
soon  want  to  know  why.  1  hey  may 
even  want  a  new  president.  After 
all,  TV  is  not  a  philanthropic  enter- 
prise. 

Each  local  station  is  under  similar 
pressure.  When  it  carries  an  un- 
sponsored  network  public-service 
program  it  is  actually  out  of  pocket; 
but  if  it  rejects  that  program  and 
sells  the  time  to  half  a  dozen  local 
sponsors,  it  makes  a  tempting  profit. 
What  would  you  do  if  you  were  the 
station  manager? 

Why,  then,  don't  some  of  the  big 
coiporations  sponsor  an  occasional 
program  dealing  with  "ideas  and  in- 
formation," as  Mr.  Murrow  sug- 
gested? Again,  because  they  feel  they 
can't  afford  to.  It  costs  a  si/able  for- 
tune to  put  an  evening  program  on 
a  national  network.  The  sponsor 
will  get  his  money  back  only  if  he 
draws  the  largest  possible  audience. 
If  horse  opera  sells  more  aulos  than 
Ed  Murrow— as  it  does— then  the  ad- 
vertiser has  to  go  for  horse  opera. 
The  fact  that  he,  personally,  may 
prefer  Murrow  makes  no  difference. 
If  he  should  yield  to  such  a  whim, 
his  harder-headed  competitors  will 
soon  run   him  out  of  the  market.* 

Actually  the  sponsor  doesn't  even 
have  the  freedom  to  take  that 
chance.  Once  in  a  long  while  some 
advertiser  may  be  rich  enough— or 
stubborn  enough— to  put  on  a  pro- 
gram which  strikes  his  fancy,  even 
though  it  does  not  fetch  a  whopping 
audience.  One  such  was  Firestone. 
Until  recently  it  presented  a  pro- 
gram of  semi-serious  music— not  great 
art,  but  certainly  a  high  cut  above 
the  quality  of  most  evening  shows. 
Although  its  audience  was  relatively 
small,  Firestone  was  content. 

The  ABC  network  was  not.  It  was 

*CBS  has  been  making  heroic  efforts 
to  interest  sponsors  in  paying  for  at 
least  some  of  these  informational  broad- 
casts, and  has  at  last  found  one  which  is 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  experiment. 
Bell  &:  Howell  will  sponsor  six  one-hour 
documentaries  on  national  and  interna- 
tional   issues,    beginning    next    October. 


afraid  to  carry  a  lo\v-rating  show  at 
9:00  P.M.,  because  millions  of  viewers 
might  switch  to  a  competing  chainiel 
—and  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  So  ABC  told  Firestone  that 
it  would  have  to  shift  to  a  less 
strategic  hour  or  get  off  the  air.  No 
other  network  (ould  find  a  place  for 
"The  Voice  of  f-iiesioue  "  in  prime 
time  eilhei— and  at  this  writing  the 
program  apparently  is  doomed. 

Everybody  feels  awfully  sorry 
about  this— and  everybody  is  helpless. 
Them,  as  Jimmy  Dm  ante  used  to 
say,  is  the  condiiions  which  prevail. 

OUR  system  of  broadcasting  was 
not  meant  to  work  that  way.  When 
it  got  started,  a  generation  ago, 
everybody  recognized  that  radio 
(and  later  TV)  could  serve  as  an 
inmiensel)  powerful  instriunent  of 
public  education  and  eidightenment. 
In  theory,  every  station  is  supposed 
to  put  that  purpose  first.  It  is  li- 
censed to  broadcast,  luuler  the 
Federal  Commiinic  aiions  /Vet,  in  or- 
der to  serve  'the  ])ul)lic  convenience 
and  necessity." 

Such  a  license  is  a  gold  mine.  It 
gives  the  lucky  applicant  a  monopoly 
on  the  use  of  a  particular  piece  of 
public  property— a  radio  wave-length 
or  TV  channel.  It  costs  him  nothing, 
though  it  may  earn  him  a  fortiuie. 
Some  licenses  have  been  sold,  shortl) 
after  they  were  granted  by  the  FCC, 
for  as  much  as  .'^8  million. 

In  return  for  this  magnificent  gift 
of  public  property,  the  station  owner 
is  supposed  to  devote  a  considerable 
part  of  his  air  time  to  public  service 
programs.  Naturally  the  competition 
is  keen  for  every  one  of  the  available 
channels,  and  each  of  the  competing 
applicants  makes  impressive  prom- 
ises about  the  public  service  he  will 
provide.  (Sometimes,  as  the  Harris 
Committee  discovered,  he  also  tries 
to  bribe  an  FCC  commissioner.) 

These  promises  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  kept.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  made  no 
serious  effort  to  enforce  them.  No 
station's  license  has  ever  been  re- 
voked, or  refused  renewal,  because 
the  operator  broke  his  pledge.  In 
practice,  therefore,  most  stations 
simply  ignore  this  obligation,  and 
sell  every  hour  they  can  for  as  much 
money  as  they  can  get.  Much  of 
their  programing  consists  of  showing 
old  movies  in  fifteen-minute  slices— 
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with  as  many  as  six  consecutive  com- 
mercials sandwiched  in  between  all 
the  segments.  (Watching  one  of  these 
mutilated  dramas  is  enough  to  make 
a  man  wonder  about  Mr.  Sarnoff's 
conviction  that  "broadcasting's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  is  har- 
monious with  its  responsibility  to 
advertisers.") 

If  some  undesirable  time  remains 
unsold,  then  the  station  may  use  it 
as  a  cheap  gesture  toward  the  public 
service— often  by  running  a  sermon 
by  some  local  minister. 

The  upshot  is  that  we  are  all  pay- 
ing dearly  for  something  we  don't 
get.  We  are  letting  the  broadcasters 
use  valuable  public  property,  for 
free— and  they  are  not  delivering  in 
return  the  public  service  which  they 
promised. 

CAN  anything  be  done  to  stop  this 
scandal? 

Well,  of  course  the  FCC  might  try 
to  enforce  its  own  rules— but  that 
seems  most  unlikely  with  the  caliber 
of  men  now  on  the  commission  and 
the  political  atmosphere  in  which  it 
operates. 

There  is,  however,  another  pos- 
sible solution.  It  would,  I  think, 
meet  most  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
responsible  critics  of  broadcasting. 
It  would  give  the  public  real  free- 
dom of  choice  in  programs.  It  would 
avoid  the  dangers  of  government 
control.  Finally,  it  would  remove 
the  economic  pressures  which  now 
bear  down  so  painfully  on  people 
like  Sarnoff,  Stanton,  Murrow,  and 
others  who  woidd  like  to  improve 
TV  and  radio,  but  can  do  so  only 
with  great  difficulty  and  risk. 

In  bare  outline,  it  might  work 
something  like  this: 

(1)  Instead  of  giving  away  its  air 
channels,  from  now  on  the  govern- 
ment would  rent  them.  Each  local 
TV  and  radio  station  would  pay  a 
modest  percentage  of  its  annual  earn- 
ings—say 10  or  15  per  cent.  This 
would  be  no  great  hardship,  since 
most  broadcasters  are  now  making 
very  comfortable  profits.  For  ex- 
ample, CBS  earned  ,17  million  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  a  gain  of 
nearly  8  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  in  1958.  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  the  parent  company  of 
NBC,  reported  first  quarter  earnings 
of  nearly  .|13  million,  for  a  44  per 
cent   gain;    but   some    of    this   came 


from  the  sale  of  TV  sets  and  other 
equipment,  rather  than  from  broad- 
casting. 

The  earnings  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  local  stations  are  hard  to  dis- 
cover, so  I  have  no  idea  how  much 
money  such  rentals  might  bring  in. 
Certainly  it  would  be  substantial. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let's  as- 
sume that  they  might  total  $50  mil- 
lion a  year. 

(2)  This  money  would  be  turned 
over  to  a  National  Broadcasting 
Authority— a  public  body  chartered 
by  Congress  but  carefully  insulated 
from  politics.  Its  directors  would  be 
five  men  who  already  hold  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, culture,  and  information.  They 
must  not  be  governmental  ap- 
pointees; they  must  be  free  from 
economic  and  political  pressures; 
they  must  not  represent  any  com- 
peting media;  they  should  represent 
a  broad  spectrum  of  the  public  in- 
terest; and  they  must  command  re- 
spect. 

Such  a  board  might  include  the 
president  of  Harvard,  the  heads  of 
the  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  foun- 
dations, the  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  and  the  chief  of 
the  National  Radio  and  Television 
Center  at  Ann  Arbor.  (Again,  this 
list  is  merely  illustrative;  no  doubt  it 
could  be  improved  upon.)  The  es- 
sential point  is  that  the  men  who 
hold  such  jobs  at  any  given  moment 
would  ex  officio  become  directors 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Au- 
thority. They  should  be  well  paid 
for  their  part-time  .services.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  method  to  select 
a  board  of  assured  competence,  and 
above  suspicion  of  any  interest  ex- 
cept the  public  welfare. 

(3)  The  board  would  hire  a  Pro- 
gram Manager,  and  would  give  him 
general  policy  directives— much  as  a 
corporation  board  of  directors  deals 
with  the  company's  president.  This 
manager  would,  of  course,  be  an  ex- 
perienced broadcasting  executive. 
Mr.  Murrow,  for  example. 

(4)  The  main  job  of  the  .Authority 
and  its  manager  would  be  to  pro- 
duce public-service  programs— news- 
in-depth,  top-quality  music  and 
theater,  documentaries  dealing  with 
science,  the  arts,  and  public  affairs, 
plus  any  kind  of  experimental  fea- 
tures they  might  want  to  try.  In  the 
beginning,  they  might  attempt  three 
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Sisyphus,  king  of  ancient  Corinth, 
was  subjected  to  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  tortures  in  all  mythology. 
He  was  condemned  by  the  gods  to 
spend  eternity  rolling  a  huge  stone 
up  a  hill — only  to  have  it  roil  down 
again  each  time  he  reached  the  top. 
For  sheer  futility,  the  plight  of 
Sisyphus  seems  hard  to  beat. 

But  there  are  people  who  do  to 
themselves  for  no  reason  at  all  what 
Sisyphus  had  done  to  him  as  pun- 
ishment for  his  crimes.  Such  people 
scrimp  and  save  in  order  to  invest 
in  common  stocks  that  show  prom- 
ise of  growth.  They  see  their  hold- 
ings begin  to  increase  in  value,  and 
then  they  relax  in  the  belief  that 
their  stocks  will  go  up  forever  and 
their  fortunes  will  be  made.  That 
can  happen,  of  course,  but  there's 
no  guarantee.  Some  stocks,  like  the 
stone  of  Sisyphus,  go  up  only  to 
roll  down  again.  That's  why  an 
investor  should  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  his  holdings.  It's  fine  if 
you  can  sell  at  the  high,  but  that's 
more  easily  said  than  done,  largely 
because  there  is  no  sure  way  of 
knowing  in  time  how  high  is  high. 

We  have  one  suggestion  that  may 
be  helpful.  If  you  own  stocks  that 
have  risen  so  high  in  price  that  you 
would  not  buy  them  now,  you 
should  at  least  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  selling  them. 

Sisyphus  had  no  choice  but  to 
watch  his  stone  roll  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  after  each  climb, 
but  yon  can  exchange  your  hold- 
ings whenever  your  judgment  tells 
you  the  time  is  ripe. 
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houi-long   programs   each   week   lor 
TV  and  an  equal  number  for  radio. 

(5)  Each  program  would  have  lo 
be  carried  by  one  of  the  major  net- 
works and  all  ot  its  affiliated  stations, 
in  prime  evening  time.  Monday's 
program,  for  example,  might  be  as- 
signed to  NBC,  Wednesday's  to  CBS, 
and  Friday's  to  ABC.  This  hour 
would  be  an  additional  rental-in- 
kind,  demanded  of  the  broadcasters 
in  part-payment  for  the  jjrivilege  of 
using  the  public's  air  waves.  (Un- 
affiliated stations  might  be  required 
to  devote  an  equal  amount  of  time  to 
showing  the  Authority's  kinescopes.) 

Thus  the  viewer  would  have 
genuine  freedom  of  choice.  If  he  is 
not  interested  in  the  Authority's  re- 
port on  the  Berlin  crisis,  scheduled 
for  9:00  p.m.  Monday  on  NBC,  then 
he  can  turn  to  a  western  on  CBS  or 
a  song-and-dance  act  on  ABC.  And 
vice  versa.  (He  would  even  get  a 
chance  to  see  an  occasional  program 
uninterrupted  by  commercials,  since 
the  Authority  would  have  no  need 
for  advertising.)  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would,  moreover,  expose  the 
Authority's  program  producers  to 
the  bracing  effects  of  competition  for 
their  audience. 

(6)  This  system  would  cost  the 
broadcasters  far  less  than  you  might 
think.  For  the  networks  and  the 
few  con;cientious  local  stations 
would  be  relieved  of  the  painful  and 
expensive  duty  of  producing  public- 
ser\'ice  programs.  And  those  sta- 
tions which  now  evade  this  duty 
would  be  forced  to  bear  their  fair 
share  of  the  Authority's  cost. 

All  broadcasters  could  then  go 
merrily  about  their  primary  busi- 
ness of  selling  advertising— undis- 
tracted  by  the  present  conflict 
between  their  duty  to  their  stock- 
holders and  their  duty  to  the  public 
service.  Nagging  consciences  would 
be  stilled,  snarling  critics  would  be 
silenced— or,  at  least,  largely  diverted 
to  watching  the  Authority's  pro- 
grams—and ulcers  might  no  longer 
be  the  TV  man's  occupational 
disease. 

(7)  The  Authority  would  open  up 
a  stimulating  new  opportunity  for 
broadcasting  talent.  I  personally 
know  a  dozen  top-flight  producers, 
writers,  and  actors  who  would  jump 
at  the  chance  to  work  for  such  an 
outfit,  even  if  it  meant  a  cut  in 
salary— simply  because  they  are  tired, 


as  one  of  them  put  it,  of  "producing 
garbage." 

(8)  The  plan  would  not  cost  the 
taxpayer  a  penny;  it  coidd  be  put 
into  effect  with  a  simple  piece  of 
legislation;  and  it  would  recjuire  no 
governmental  machinery  to  operate 
it. 

DO  YOU  think  such  a  plan  might 
be  worth  a  trial? 

If  so— or  if  it  strikes  you  as  a  bad 
idea— I  hope  you  will  drop  me  a 
postcard  or  a  note.  Better  yet,  let 
me  know  how  you  think  it  might  be 
improved;  as  sketched  here,  it  prob- 
ably has  a  lot  of  flaws  I  have  not 
been  able  to  sec. 

I  am  eager  to  know  how  many 
other  people  feel,  as  I  do,  that  our 
broadcasting  system  might  be  made 
to  serve  us  better.  Any  comment  that 
readers  of  this  column  may  care  to 
send  me  will  get  careful  attention— 
and  later  they  will  be  turned  over  to 
a  member  of  Congress  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  possibility  of  doing 
something  about  it. 


HARPERS 

Special  Supplement 

NEXT  October,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  editorial  content.  Harper's 
will  jjiiblislf  a  special  64-page  sup- 
plement on  Writing  in  America. 

This  supplement  will  try  to  do 
something  that,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  never  been  attempte.d  liefore. 
It  will  take  a  hard  critical  look  at  a 
wide  range  of  writing— for  movies, 
for  television,  and  for  the  theater- 
as  well  as  at  the  fiction,  non-fiction, 
and  poetry  published  in  books  and 
magazines.  In  addition,  it  will  dis- 
cuss what  happens  to  writing  when 
the  commercial  world  takes  hold  of 
it  and  publishes  it,  reviews  it,  and 
tries  to  sell  it. 

.Some  of  the  articles  we  expect  to 
publish  are:  Alfred  Kazin  on  the 
Fiction  of  the  Tifties;  Budd  Schul- 
berg  on  Writing  for  the  Movies: 
Frank  Yerby  on  the  Art  of  the  Cos- 
tume Novel:  Archibald  MacLeish 
on  the  Teaching  (and  non-teaching) 
of  Creative  Writing:  Elizabeth 
Hardwick  on  the  Decline  of  Ameri- 
can Reviewing:  Vance  Bourjaily  on 
the  Literature  of  Television;  and 
.Stanley  Kunitz— winner  of  this  year's 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Poetry— on  the 
state  of  poetry  in  America. 
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THE    TWO    FACES     OF    ESP 

IN  ITS  simultaneous  charm  and 
repulsiveness,  the  subject  of  para- 
psychology has  exhibited  a  striking 
double  personality  in  our  time.  As  a 
result,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  knowledge- 
able critic  who  can  present  it  frankly, 
without  special  pleading  or  scorn. 
Dr.  Ian  Stevenson's  "The  Uncom- 
fortable Facts  About  Extrasensory 
Perception"  (p.  19)  is  that  rarity:  the 
sympathetic,  if  reserved,  inquiry  of 
a  physician,  psychiatrist,  teacher, 
ancl  scientist.  Dr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  psychiatry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia's  School  of 
Medicine,  has  written  often  for 
Harper's  in  the  past  decade.  He 
acquired  his  interest  in  parapsy- 
chology from  his  mother,  he  says, 
and,  pursuing  it  on  his  own,  believes 
it  is  on  the  frontiers  of  psychiatry 
and  "can  add  greatly  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  human  mind." 

The  study  of  ESP  exercised  a  kind 
of  push-and-pull  magnetism  even  be- 
fore it  was  called  by  those  now  well- 
known  initials.  In  1921,  for  example, 
Dr.  Sigmund  Freud,  then  famous  as 
the  author  of  The  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  confided  to  an  admirer  that 
he  was  drawn  to  psychic  research  but 
he  refused  to  go  into  the  study. 
Hereward  Carrington  had  invited 
him  to  join  the  advisory  council  of 
the  American  Psychical  Institute, 
and  Freud  replied  in  a  letter  (which 
has  been  published  since  by  Dr. 
Nandor  Fodor  in  Tomorrow  and 
elsewhere): 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  from 
the  outset,  disapprove  of  the  study 
of  so-called  occult  psychological 
phenomena  as  unscientific,  as  un- 
worthy, or  even  dangerous.  If  I  were 
at  the  beginning  of  a  scientific  career, 
instead  of  as  now,  at  its  end,  I  would 
perhaps  choose  no  other  field  of 
work,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties." 

However,  Freud  explained,  he 
could  not  lend  his  name  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  he  was  a  layman  and 
novice  in  the  field,  with  no  degree 


of  authority;  (2)  he  had  to  sharply 
delimit  psychoanalysis,  which  "has 
nothing  occult  about  it";  and  (3) 
he  could  not  rid  himself  of  "cer- 
tain skeptic-materialistic  prejudices" 
which  he  would  carry  over  into  re- 
search of  the  occult. 

A  much  more  jubilant  response 
greeted  the  new  card-guessing,  sta- 
tistical experiments  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  the  'thirties.  Earnest  Hunter 
Wright,  then  chairman  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, described  them  in  two 
articles  on  telepathy  in  Harper's 
(November-December  1936)  and  com- 
mented as  follows: 

"We  may  be  traveling  toward  a 
revolution  in  the  realm  of  mind 
more  or  less  comparable  to  the 
revolution  effected  by  Copernicus  in 
the  realm  of  matter." 

If  that  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  twenty-two  years  since,  most 
scientists  have  not  yet  joined  up. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  far  from  dead.  Dr. 
Stevenson's  caution  merely  reflects 
his  awareness  of  the  gunfire  that  has 
intervened. 

...  "H*Y*M*A*N  K*A*P*L*A*N 
and  the  Glorious  Pest"  (p.  26)  cele- 
brates July  4  with  the  special  fervor 
of  Leo  Rosten's  famous  happy  stories 
about  the  American  Night  Prepara- 
tory School  for  Adults.  His  new 
book,  The  Return  of  H*Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N,  will  be  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  September, 
and  a  third  story  from  it  will  come 
out  in  this  magazine  next  month. 

Leo  Rosten,  who  first  wrote  about 
the  education  of  Hyman  Kaplan 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Leonard  Q. 
Ross  some  twenty  years  ago,  is  edi- 
torial adviser  on  Look  and  the  au- 
thor of  suspense  fiction  and  movies, 
including  "The  Dark  Corner"  and 
"Sleep,  My  Love." 

...  If  it  is  impossible  to  do  psychic 
research  these  days  without  the 
statistics  of  odds  and  correlations,  so 
too  it  has  become  impossible  to  do 
economic  research  without  integral 
calculus.    The  rise  of  the  econome- 
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Mr.  Stevens  is  a  leader 
in  tlie  development  of 
America's  first  suc- 
cessful intercontinental 
inertial  guidance  system- 
Nortronics'  Mark  I 
System  for  the  SM-62 
Snark.  He  is  manager 
of  the  Electronic 
Systems  and  Equipment 
Department,  Nortronics 
Division  of  Northrop 
Corp.,  Hawthorne,  Calif. 

Answering 
Space  Age  Problems 

with 
Electronic  Systems 
-at  Nortronics 

hy  Frederick  Stevens 
Today,  and  more  especially  tomorrow, 
aircraft,  missile  and  space-vehicle  devel- 
opment   offers    the    systems    specialist 
challenges  of  increasing  scope. 

Since  1946,  personnel  of  Nortronics 
have  woi-ked  to  create  solutions  to  such 
problems.  When  new  and  advanced 
digital  computation  was  required,  for 
example,  Noitronics  developed  DIDA  — 
Digital  Differential  Analyzer.  More 
recently,  Nortronics  created  a  daytime 
star  tracker  that  utilizes  a  signal  which 
is  only  one  millionth  the  daytime  back- 
ground signal. 

To  find  the  answers  for  today  and 
tomorrow— to  build  the  newest  systems— 
Nortronics  brings  together  experts  in 
various  technologies. 

At  Nortronics  the  technical  man  works 
with  the  latest  advances.  For  example, 
along  with  the  facilities  of  the  Northrop 
Corporation,  this  year  Nortronics'  Elec- 
tronic Systems  and  Equipment  Depart- 
ment is  spending  four  million  dollars  for 
new  equipment  and  facilities. 

Such  equipment  and  the  range  of  pro- 
jects at  Nortronics  offers  the  specialist 
a  chance  to  broaden  his  activities.  Com- 
pany organization  encourages  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  individual  creative  ability. 

Aiding  this  individual  effort  are  con- 
tinuous in-house  programs  selected 
primarily  to  maintain  systems  capability 
at  the  highest  possible  technical  level. 
Typical  of  the  results  of  Nortronics'  pro- 
grams is  the  advance  represented  by 
LINS  —  Lightweight  Inertial  Navigation 
System.  This  is  a  complete  system  plat- 
form that  occupies  only  three  cubic  feet 
—  one  moie  example  of  how  electronic 
systems  at  Nortronics  are  answering  the 
challenges  of  the  space  age. 
Current  papers  hy  Nortronics'  specialists : 

Aids  to  Inertial  Navigation 

—  Frederick  Stevens 
Inertial  Navigation,  A  Useful  Technique 
for  Space  Navigation— Frederick  Stevens 
Vibration  Effects  on  Design  of  Stellar- 
Inertial  Guidance  Systems  — R.  S.  Dillon 

For  copies  of  these  payers 

and  additional  information 
about  Northrop  Corporation,  write: 

NORTHROP 
CORPORATION 

Dept.  R2-1300-32,  P.O.  Box  1525 
Beverly  Hills,  California 
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iiicians  has  occurred  roughly  in  the 
same  quarter-century  as  that  of  the 
experts  in  ESP  testing.  In  this  sum- 
mer ot  1959,  negotiators  for  the  steel 
companies  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  would  be  helpless  without 
their  statisticians,  slide  rules,  and 
(harts.  But  the  meaning  behind  the 
battle  of  figtnes  is  larger  and  quite 
(omprehensible  without  calciUus  as 
it  emerges  in  Bernard  D.  Nossiter's 
"The  Hidden  Affair  Between  Big 
Business  and  Big  Labor"  (p.  32). 

Mr.  Nossiter  is  the  Washington 
Post's  national  economics  and  labor 
reporter,  and  as  such  since  1955  he 
has  been  watching  the  men  with 
power  and  their  statisticians  in 
government,  industry,  and  labor— in- 
cluding Kefauver,  McClellan,  Hoffa, 
Rcuther,  Galbraith,  Means,  and  the 
Federal   Reserve  Board. 

He  got  his  M.A.  in  economics  at 
Harvard  in  1948,  between  Army 
hitches  in  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  He  has  done  news- 
paper work  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  York  City  and  has 
written  frequenth  for  the  Nation. 
His  article  on  the  Teamsters  Union 
("Corrupt  Policemen  of  an  Unruly 
Industry")  in  Harper's  May  issue  laid 
the  groundwork  for  his  new  piece. 

.  .  .  Galina  Ulanova  ("Creating  the 
Role  of  Jtdiet,"  p.  40)  was  born  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1910  and  entered 
the  Petrograd  School  of  Choreog- 
raphy at  the  age  of  seven,  in  the 
year  of  revolution  and  hunger.  She 
made  her  debut  in  "The  Sleeping 
Beauty"  at  eighteen  and  joined  the 
Bolshoi  Theater  in  Moscow  in  war- 
time. Harrison  Salisbury,  then  Neiu 
York  Times  international  corre- 
spondent in  Moscow,  wrote  of  her  in 
1950:  "Foolish  people  talk  about  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Foolish, 
foolish  people.  This  is  the  wonder 
i)f  the  world." 

.  .  .  Philip  Roth's  "Recollections 
from  Beyond  the  Last  Rope"  (p.  42) 
introduces  a  young  writer  new  to 
Harper's.  It  comes  from  the  same 
New  Jersey  background  as  many  of 
the  stories  in  Mr.  Roth's  first  book, 
Goodbye,  Cohnnhus  (a  novel  and 
five  stories)  recently  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

Born  in  Newark  in  1933,  Mr.  Roth 
went  to  Bucknell  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,   where   he   received 


his  M.A.  and  taught  English.  His 
fiction  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
maga/ines  and  anthologies,  and  he 
has  won  the  Aga  Khan  Prize 
awarded  by  the  Paris  Revieiv,  a 
Houghton  Mifflin  Literary  Fellow- 
ship, and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowshij). 

.  .  .  A  poet  new  to  Harper's  is  Don- 
ald Justice  ("The  Poet  at  Seven," 
J).  48).  He  will  have  his  first  book 
of  verse  published  this  year,  Tlie 
Summer  Anninersaries  (Hawk's  Well 
Press),  and  he  is  teaching  at  the 
Writers'  Workshop  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

.  .  .  Any  man  of  good  will  can  ap- 
plaud Red  China's  efforts  to  tackle 
its  language  problem,  which  Kuo- 
P'ing  Chou  describes  on  page  49. 
The  multiplicity  of  tongues  and 
dialects  in  the  Orient,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  writing  systems,  are  a  bar- 
rier to  human  understanding  beyond 
anything  the  West  knows.  But  recent 
efforts  in  Japan  and  Korea  to  solve 
similar  problems  indicate  that  the 
Communists  have  no  corner  on 
progress.  For  example,  a  Korean  eye- 
doctor  began  to  work  in  1944  on  a 
typewriter  bearing  the  phonetic 
alphabet  of  the  Han-gul  language. 
Last  year,  by  agreement  with  Smith- 
Corona  Marchant,  Inc.,  he  got  his 
machine  into  production,  and  he  is 
now  developing  one  to  write  both 
Korean  and  English. 

Kuo-P'ing  Chou  teaches  Chinese 
to  Americans  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  she  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Lin- 
guistics. Born  in  Ningpo,  China,  she 
went  to  school  there  until  her  junior 
year  in  college,  meanwhile  teaching 
luiglish  at  Yenching  University  and 
publishing  a  series  of 
English  texts  for  the 
Junior  Middle  School. 
Since  1946,  she  has 
been  in  the  U.  S. 
and  has  degrees  from 
Brown,  Yale,  and  the 
University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

.  .  .  The  slick  and  efficient  public 
relations  team  of  Whitaker  and  Bax- 
ter, whom  Irwin  Ross  describes  as 
"The  Siqaersalesmen  of  California 
Politics"  (p.  55),  are  one  significant 
example  of  a  rising  and  unevaluated 
force  in  American  politics— the  paid 


outside  professional  campaign  man- 
agers. Like  the  "mercenary"  armies 
of  the  past,  they  may  care  only  for 
their  art  and  their  profits;  or,  like 
the  medieval  knight  who  rode  into 
single  combat  for  baron  or  lady  in 
distress,  they  may  be  chivalrously  de- 
voted to  the  cause.  But  in  either 
case— whether  public  relations  is  cold 
or  committed— it  takes  over  from  the 
party  which  hires  it  a  powerfid  piece 
of  responsibility. 

Is  this  "abdication"  (as  Mr.  Ross 
(alls  it)  by  party  leaders  truly  in  the 
voters'  interest?  This  is  a  question 
which  ought  to  come  to  a  head  be- 
fore the  cam|)aign  of  1960.  Imagine 
a  Republican  ticket  of  Nixon  and 
Rockefeller— managed  by  the  likes 
of  W  &:  B  on  a  national  scale— pitted 
against  a  Symington-Keiniedy  ticket 
(see  W^illiam  S.  White's  "The  Last 
Choice  for  President,"  j).  78)  di- 
rected by  an  X-Y-Z!  Mere  citizens 
at  large  might  decide  to  sit  on  their 
haunches  and  view  Election  Day 
strictly  on  TV.  If  it's  all  a  profes- 
sional act,  why  bother  to  vote? 

Irwin  Ross's  analysis  of  W  &;  B 
will  be  part  of  his  new  book.  The 
Image  Merclunits:  The  Fahuloxts 
World  of  Publie  Relations,  which 
Doubleday  will  bring  out  this 
November.  Mr.  Ross  has  been  on 
leave  from  the  New  York  Post  to 
work  on  the  book;  he  usually  com- 
bines writing  Post  series  (on  any- 
thing from  Tex  and  Jinx  to  Cardinal 
Spellman)  with  free-lancing  for 
magazines.  A  Harvard  graduate 
(1940)  and  a  World  War  II  veteran, 
he  is  the  author  of  Strategy  for 
Liberals. 

.  .  .  Though  "A  Worthy  Man  for  a 
Box  '  (p.  62)  is  Hayes  B.  Jacobs'  first 
fiction  in  a  general  magazine,  he 
wrote  his  first  story  at  the  age  of 
eight  perched  in  a  Bing  cherry  tree 
in  his  home  town  of  Toppenish, 
Washington.  After  some  years  as  a 
newspaperman  in  Yakima  and 
Tacoma,  he  went  to  Alaska  with 
the  Signal  Cor]K  (as  does  the  man 
in  his  story). 

After  the  war  he  graduated  from 
Harvard,  where  he  studied  fiction 
with  Albert  Guerard,  and  he  now 
works  in  press  relations  in  Manhat- 
tan and  is  a  volimteer  evening 
teacher  of  English  to  immigrants,  at 
the  Labor  Temple  (but  is  no  relation 
lo  Mr.  Kaplan's  Mr.  Parkhill). 
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.  ,  .  Out  in  Aspen,  Colorado  (wcsi  ol 
Denver  and  beyond  the  Continental 
Divide),  cidture  is  now  in  high  sea- 
son. How  it  was  before  the  execu- 
tives, musicians,  and  Tyrolean  hats 
took  over  appears  in  the  article 
(p.  65)  by  Frances  McFaclden,  who 
goes  there  every  Christmas  and  every 
summer  to  visit  her  family.  "Con- 
sidering that  I  don't  ski,  or  ride,  or 
fish,  or  lectiue,  or  play  any  musical 
instrtmient,"  she  says,  "it  is  remark- 
able that  I  have  become  such  an  en- 
thusiastic Aspenite." 

Miss  McFadden,  a  born  Easterner 
(Connecticut),  was  managing  editor 
of  Harper's  Bazaar  for  many  years, 
and  now  lives  and  writes  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  Harper's  has 
published  several  pieces  by  her  since 
September  1952  when  she  wrote  "I 
Caij't  Afford  My  Wife's  Job." 

.  .  ,  The  fastest-growing  specialty  in 
medicine  today  is,  according  to 
James  Robbins  Miller  (p.  69),  the  art 
of  anesthesiology.  It  has  a  theoretical 
link  with  parapsychology  in  its  be- 
ginning use  of  hypnosis  as  a  tech- 
nique—and it  too  has  unexplored 
areas.  But  its  practical  uses  in  the 
modern  age  of  surgery  can  be  mea- 
sured in  thousands  of  practitioners, 
tlieir  heavy  work  load,  and  solid  in- 
comes. 

Mr.  Miller  is  director  of  the  ncAvs 
bureau  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  was  formerly  staff 
writer  for  a  number  of  magazines. 
His  Harper's  article  on  glaucoma, 
"The  Sinister  Halo,"  in  December 
1957  brought  a  great  manv  renlers 
to  their  eye  doctors  for  a  checkup. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York 
City  gave  the  artist  Zenowis  Onysh- 
kewych,  essential  help  and  the  run 
of  the  operating  rooms  in  making 
the  beautiful  and  accurate  drawings 
for  this  piece. 

,  .  .  "If  you  like  something,"  said 
David  Merrick,  co-producer  of 
"Gypsy,"  the  current  Broadway 
musical  starring  Ethel  Merman, 
"you've  got  to  go  after  it  as  fast  as 
possible."  According  to  Gilbert  Mill- 
stein,  that  is  what  Mr.  Merrick  did 
when  he  read  Gypsy  Rose  Lee's 
"Stranded  in  Kansas  City"  and  "Uj) 
the  Runway  to  Minsky's"  in  the 
April  and  May  issues  of  Harper's  in 
1957.  He  now  has  the  big  hit  of  the 
summer— and    perhaps    of    the    year. 
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"Into  these  performances 
and  recordings  I  have  tried 
to  put  a  life  of  study  and 
a  life's  experience,  so  that  the 
composer's  message  will  he 
brought  to  the  listener  in 
its  full  eloquence.' 
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BLOCH,  SCHELOMO;  HEBREW  RHAP- 
SODY for  Cello  and  Orchestra, 
George  Neikrug  Cello/  BENHAIM, 
FROM  ISRAEL.  Stokowski  and  the 
Symphony  interpret  these  great 
modern  ethnic  works. 
Mono  UAL  7005  .  Stereo  UAS  8005 
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SHOSTAKOVICH,  SYMPHONY  NO,  1 
in  F,  Op.  10/PRELUDE  F  flat  minor 
/ENTR'ACTE  FROM  LADY  MACBETH. 

The  early  work  of  Shostakovich 
performed  with  the  excitement 
and  depth  of  maturity.  Mono 
UAL    7004      .      Stereo    UAS    8001 


KHATCHATURIAN,    SYMPHONY    NO. 

2-The  composer's  later  work  con. 
dueled  try  Stokowski  with  the 
Symphony  of  the  Air,  in  the  first 
American  recording  of  this  bril- 
liant masterpiece 
Mono  UAL  7002  •  Stereo  UAS  8002 
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Man  who 
''never  uses 
the  railroads 


ff 


The  food  he's  eating  .  .  , 
The  airplane  he's  riding  in  . . . 
The  car  waiting  for  him 

at  the  airport  .  .  . 
The  new  ranch  house 

he'll  sleep  in  tonight  . .  . 

They've  come  to  him  all  or  part  of  the 
way  on  the  railroads  —  either  as 
raw  materials,  as  component  parts, 
or  as  finished  products. 

Man  who  "never  uses"  the  railroads? 
There's  never  a  day  when  he  doesn't ! 


Railroads  carry  more  of  the  things  you 
use  than  any  other  form  of  transporta- 
tion. And  they  save  you  money,  too 
—  because  railroads  are  a  low-cost 
way  of  shipping  freight. 

Financially  sound,  progressive,  and 
strong  railroads  are  essential  to  a  dy- 
namic American  economy  and  to  our 
national  defense.  It  is  of  vital  interest 
to  everyone  that  the  railroads  be  given 
the  equality  of  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunity upon  which  their  health  de- 
pends —  now  and  in  the  future. 
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the  uncomfortable  facts  about 
Extrasensory  Perception 


IAN  STEVENSON,  M.D. 

Chairman,  DeparUnent  of  Psychiatry, 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Virginia 


Many  scientists  refuse  to  accept  them,  because 

they  seem  to  upset  the  basic  laws  of  physics 

— yet  the  mounting  evidence  makes  them 

increasingly  hard  to  ignore  or  explain  away. 

FO  R  centuries  some  persons  have  believed 
they  could  perceive  or  influence  events  at  a 
distance  without  known  physical  means  of  com- 
munication or  action. 

Scientific  investigation  of  such  claims  began 
about  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  branch  of 
science  born  then,  known  variously  as  psychical 
research  and  parapsychology,  has  slowly  de- 
veloped in  method  and  productivity.  Two 
veteran  parapsychologists  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine  and 
Dr.  J.  G.  Pratt,  recently  published  the  first 
avowed  textbook  on  the  subject.  The  publica- 
tion last  year  of  this  book  and  of  another,  ESP 
and  Personality  Patterns,  by  G.  R.  Schmeidler 
and  R.  A.  McConnell,  indicate  the  increasing 
maturity  of  the  subject  and  also  a  shift  in 
emphasis  on  the  part  of  parapsychologists. 


For  both  these  books  depart  from  tests  and 
proofs  of  whether  extrasensory  perception  oc- 
curs, and  chiefly  report  studies  of  when  and  how 
it  occurs.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  mere  occur- 
rence of  extrasensory  perception  has  lost  its 
novelty  or  its  interest  for  parapsychologists. 
Striking  demonstrations  are  still  too  rare  to  be 
taken  for  granted— indeed  they  may  always  be  so. 
But  parapsychologists  believe  the  case  for  the 
occurrence  of  extrasensory  perception  is  so  solidly 
established  that  they  see  no  reason  to  engage  in 
further  combat  with  die-hard  skeptics  who  re- 
main ^obdurate_not— as  the  proponents  see  it— 
from  lack  of  evidence,  but  rather  from  failure  to 
examine  or  accept  the  evidence  already  abun- 
dantly available.  Today  parapsychologists  insist 
that  the  fact  of  extrasensory  perception  is  beyond 
debate,  and  they  are  therefore  working  more  and 
more  toward  understanding  extrasensory  percep- 
tion (and  kindred  phenomena)  with  regard  to  its 
processes  and  its  relations  to  other  parts  of 
scientific  knowledge.  At  this  turning  point,  then, 
interested  laymen  may  find  useful  a  review  of 
present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

This  knowledge  derives  from  a  great  many 
sources,  but  we  can  divide  these  conveniently  into 
two  large  groups:  (1)  naturally  occurring  events 
and  (2)  planned  experimental  observations.  As 
in  other  branches  of  science,  the  experimental 
aspects  developed  as  men  tried  to  understand 
better  their  observations  of  spontaneous  occur- 
rences. 


EXTRASENSORY     PERCEPTION 


Unloi  tunately,  most  of  the  v;isl  literature  of 
the  ])ast  about  spontaneous  occurrences  of  ex- 
trasensory perception  has  no  value  today,  because 
the  reporters  cUd  not  adopt  what  we  would  now 
consider  proper  scientific  precautions  in  record- 
ing their  observations.  Most  witnesses  of  strange, 
ghostly  events  did  not  write  (hnvn  their  accounts 
until  considerably  after  the  e\ents.  Many  such 
events  have  had  only  one  witness.  Such  condi- 
tions would  permit  both  a  free  play  to  the 
imagination  and  also  the  kind  of  inaccurate 
recollection  which  frequently  obscures  even  the 
records  of  ordinary  happenings  which  originally 
occurred  under  controlled  circumstances. 

Many  modern  experiments,  moreover,  have 
shown  that  nearly  everyone  will  hallucinate 
when  his  expectation  of  seeing  something  be- 
comes sufficiently  heightened.  For  example,  one 
experimenter  arranged  for  a  group  of  persons  to 
bring  pressure  on  one  of  their  number  (left  out 
of  the  conspiracy)  to  say  that  he  had  seen  what 
they  pretended  to  see.  Almost  invariably  the 
victim  yielded  and  denied  his  own  senses. 

This  kind  of  influence  can  work  both  ways. 
VVe  know,  for  example,  that  the  Middle  Ages 
venerated  and  encouraged  visions.  Subsequently, 
the  churches— both  Catholic  and  Protestant- 
turned  against  persons  who  claimed  to  have 
visions  and  accused  them  of  witchcraft.  Many 
burned  to  death  in  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition. 
A  reaction  to  this  cruelty  set  in,  and  also  some 
enlightenment  developed,  so  that  from  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  persons  who 
liave  had  visions  have  generally  been  thought 
not  wicked  but  sick.  This  attitude  has  led  to 
more  humane  treatment  but  not  necessarily  to 
greater  understanding  of  their  experiences.  The 
power  of  such  cultural  influences— either  to 
stimulate  perceptions  or  to  force  their  conceal- 
ment—has made  many  students  conclude  that  we 
sliould  believe  nothing  of  what  has  come  down 
to  us  on  this  subject  fiom  its  pre-scientific  period. 

THE     BEGINNINGS 

OF     SCIENTIFIC     INQUIRY 

YE  T  even  before  the  modern  period  of 
scientific  inquiry,  some  instances  of  extra- 
sensory perception  were  witnessed  and  recorded 
by  able  observers.  For  example,  we  have  a  num- 
l)er  of  accounts  attested  to  by  reliable  witnesses, 
of  exhibitions  of  clairvoyant  powers  by  the 
Swedish  mystic  and  scientist,  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg.  In  1759,  for  instance,  he  returned  from  a 
trip  to  England  and  dined  with  friends  in 
(ioteborg. 


About  six  o'clock,  Swedenborg  went  out, 
and  returned  to  the  company  (juite  pale  and 
alarmed.  He  said  that  a  dangerous  fire  had 
just  broken  out  in  Stockholm,  on  Sodermalm 
(where  his  house  was),  and  that  it  was  sjiread- 
ing  very  fast.  He  was  restless  and  went  out 
often.  He  said  that  the  house  of  one  of  his 
friends,  whom  he  named,  was  already  in  ashes, 
and  that  his  own  was  in  danger.  At  eight 
o'clock  after  he  had  been  out  again,  he  joy- 
fully exclaimed,  "Thank  God!  The  fire  is 
extinguished,  the  third  door  from  my  house." 
On  Tuesday  morning  (three  days  later)  the 
royal  courier  arri\e(l  at  the  Governor's  with 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  fire,  of  the 
loss  which  it  had  occasioned,  and  of  the  houses 
il  had  damaged  and  ruined,  not  in  the  least 
differing  from  that  which  Swedenborg  had 
given  at  the  very  time  when  it  happened,  for 
the  fire  was  extinguislied  at  eight  o'clock. 

I  have  (juoted  the  description  of  this  incident 
by  the  philosopher  Kant,  who  although  not  him- 
self a  witness,  took  great  pains  to  inquire 
through  an  agent  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the 
episode. 

Until  the  late  nineteenth  century,  no  one  had 
ever  studied  in  a  systematic  way  the  numerous 
incidents  of  apj)arilions  and  clairvoyant  poweis 
which  seemed  to  call  for  scientific  scrutiny.  Then 
a  group  of  men,  inostly  scholars  of  Cambridge 
University,  organized  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  in  England.  Its  declared  purpose,  from 
which  it  has  not  since  departed,  was  to  study  all 
such  phenomena  without  officially  formulating 
any  opinion  as  to  their  nature.  Individual  mem- 
bers have  naturally  formed  and  independently 
published  their  own  opinions— but  the  Societ) 
(and  the  similar  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research)  has  remained  a  scientific  agency  and  a 
forum  for  discussion  and  review;  it  does  not 
promulgate  a  settled  opinion  on  any  issue  which 
might  come  to  its  attention.  This  attitude  has 
earned  the  Society  the  contempt  of  many  who 
believe  the  evidence,  for  example,  of  himian 
survival  of  physical  death  already  beyond  dis- 
pute. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  won  the  praise 
of  those  who  believe  that  only  the  most  rigorous 
scientific  method  will  advance  the  subject.  Wil- 
liam Jams  s  said  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search: 

According  to  the  newspaper  and  drawing- 
room  myth,  soft-headedness  and  idiotic  cre- 
dulity are  the  bond  of  sympathy  in  this 
Society,  and  general  wonder-sickness  its  dy- 
namic principle.  A  glance  at  the  membership 
fails,  however,  to  corroborate  this  view.  [James 
then  lists  some  of  the  distinguished  scientists 
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and  philosophers  who  were  active  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Society.]  ...  In  fact,  were  I  asked 
to  point  to  a  scientific  journal  where  hard- 
headedness  and  never-sleeping  suspicion  of 
sources  of  error  might  be  seen  in  their  full 
bloom,  I  think  I  should  have  to  fall  back  on 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research. 

Shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  Society,  the 
members  undertook  what  was  called  a  census  of 
hallucinations.  This  began  with  the  questioning 
of  about  17,000  people  regarding  any  quasi-sen- 
sory experiences  (without  any  apparent  physical 
cause)  which  they  had  while  awake.  About  10 
per  cent  said  that  they  had  had  some  such  ex- 
perience. Similar  questionnaires  since  then  have 
produced  approximately  the  same  percentage  of 
affirmative  replies.  For  this  reason  and  because 
the  inquirers  adopted  certain  precautions  in 
sampling,  the  census  of  hallucinations  probably 
studied  an  adequately  representative  group  of 
people. 

The  investigators  made  further  detailed  in- 
quiries concerning  the  experiences  of  those  who 
had  reported  seeirjg  apparitions  or  having  other 
hallucinations.  'They  rapidly  eliminated  a  great 
many  cases  where  the  testimony  might  be 
fallacious.  The  inquirers  believed  that  the  re- 
maining experiences  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
plained as  having  occurred  through  normal 
physical  channels  of  communication.  The  so- 
cieties in  England  .and  the  United  States  have 
continued  to  study  such  cases. 

TYPES     OF     APPARITIONS 

EMOTIONAL  crises  seem  to  promote  ex- 
trasensory communications.  Many,  although 
by  no  means  all,  instances  of  apparitions  relate 
to  persons  who  are  dying  or  dead.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  collected  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  a  person  is  "seen"  in  an 
entirely  different  place,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  just  before  or  after  his  death.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  expectation  can 
certainly  promote  hallucinations.  Biit  in  the 
best  cases,  the  person  seeing  the  apparition  has 
no  knowledge  whatever  that  the  person  seen  is 
dying  or  even  ill.  Indeed,  often  the  person  of 
the  apparition  has  not  even  been  known  to  the 
percipient  and  is  only  subsequently  recognized 
from  details  in  a  photograph  or  description. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  cases  collected 
by  the  Society  describe  experiences  in  which  a 
person  believes  himself  out  of  his  physical  body 
and  able  to  look  at  it,  as  if  from   the  point  of 


view  of  another  person.  Some  of  these  experi- 
ences we  can  attribute  to  a  simple  dream.  In 
others,  however,  the  person  having  the  experi- 
ence becomes  aware  of  objects  or  events  of 
which  he  could  have  had  no  normal  knowledge 
and  which  could  be  later  verified.  These  cases 
are  by  no  means  restricted  to  those  collected  by 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Recently,  for 
example,  a  clergyman  who  underwent  an  opera- 
tion afterwards  reported  in  detail  what  had 
happened  while  lie  was  clearly  anesthetized  and 
ostensibly  unconscious.  He  accurately  described 
the  siugeon's  having  left  the  operating  room  to 
get  another  instrument,  and  the  details  of  the 
conversations  of  those  in  the  operating-room. 

Sometimes  such  "otit-of-the-body"  experiences, 
as  they  are  called,,  occur  when  several  persons 
simultaneotisly  observe  another  person  whose 
physical  body  is  actually  elsewhere.  An  examjale 
involving  three  person?  occurred  \n  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  Mr.  Wilmot  was  crossing  the 
Atlantic  from  Britain  to  rejoin  his  W'ife  in  the 
United  States.  He  shared  a  cabin  with  another 
man.  The  cabin  had— a  sloping  side  so  that  the 
upper  berth  was  set  back  from  the  lower  one. 
One  night  during  a  storm,  Mr.  Wilmot  though' 
he  dreamed  that  his  wife  came  to  the  cabin, 
hesitated  nt  the  entrance,  then  entered  and  kissed 
him.  When  he  awoke,  his  cabin-mate  re- 
proached him  for  having  a  female  visitor  and 
then  described  the  appearance  of  his  wife  ex- 
actly as  Mr.  Wilmot  had  seen  her  in  his  dream. 

When  Mr.  Wilmot  landed  and  met  his  wife,  to 
continue  the  story  in  his  own  words,  ".  .  .  almost 
her  first  questiori  when  we  were  alone  was,  'Did 
you  receive  a  vfsit  from  me  a  \^k  ago  Tuesday?' 
'A  visit  from  you?'  said  I.  'We  were  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  at  sea.'  'I  knoAV  it,'  she  replied, 
'but  it  deemed  to  me  that  I  visited  you.'  'It 
would  be  impossible,'  said  I.  'Tell  me  what 
makes  you  think  so.'  My  wife  then  told  me  that 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
the  reported  loss  of  the  'Africa'  .  .  .  she  had  been 
extremely  anxious  aboiu  me.  On  the  night  .  .  . 
wheh  the  storm  had  just  begun  to  abate,  she  had 
lain  awake  for  a  long  time  thinking  of  me,  and 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  went  out  to  seek  me.  Crossing  the 
wide  and  stormy  sea,  she  came  at  length  to  a 
low,  black  steamship,  whose  side  she  went  up,  and 
then  descending  into  the  cabin,  passed  through  it 
to  the  stern  until  she  came  to  my  stateroom. 
'TeU  me,'  she  said,  'do  they  ever  have  staterooms 
like  the  one  I  saw  where  the  upper  berth  extends 
further  back  than  the  inider  one?  A  man  was  in 
the  upper  bertli  looking  right  at  me,  and  for  a 
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nionieiU  I  was  alraid  to  go  in,  biil  soon  I  went 
up  to  the  side  of  yoiu"  berth,  bent  clown  and 
kissed  you  and  embraced  you  and  tlien  went 
away.'  " 

It  seems  that  the  circumstances  of  dying  not 
only  favor  the  appearance  of  the  dying  person 
as  an  apparition,  but  also  sometimes  give  the 
dying  heightened  powers  of  extrasensory  percep- 
tion. Usually,  deathbed  visions  comprise  only 
ramblings  of  delirium  like  Falstaff's  "babbling 
of  green  fields."  But  occasionally  they  seem  to 
include  communications  of  a  paranormal  kind. 

An  elderly  woman  in  this  country  became 
seriously  ill.  When  the  doctors  said  that  she  did 
not  have  long  to  live,  the  family  gathered  aroimd 
her  bed.  Suddenly  she  seemed  much  more  alert 
and  the  expression  on  her  face  changed  to  one 
of  great  pleasure  and  excitement.  She  raised 
herself  slightly  and  said:  "Oh,  \V\\\,  are  you 
there?"— and  fell  back  dead. 

Of  the  many  members  of  the  family  who  were 
present,  no  one  was  named  Will.  After  her 
death,  the  family  questioned  who  Will  might  be 
and  found  that  the  only  Will  in  the  family  was 
a  great-uncle  who  lived  in  England.  Not  long 
after  the  grandmother's  death,  word  was  received 
from  England  that  her  brother  Will  had  died 
about  two  days  before  her  death. 

This  little  story  strongly  suggests  the  occur- 
rence of  extrasensory  awareness  in  the  dying 
woman  of  the  recent  death  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  of  her  brother.  However,  it  also 
illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  spontaneous  cases  of  extrasensory  percep- 
tion. Although  more  than  one  witness  heard  the 
dying  woman,  none  of  them  made  a  written 
record  of  the  event  before  word  came  from 
England  of  the  brother's  death.  Thus  the  whole 
story  might  be  explained  as  a  retrospective  falsi- 
fication of  memory. 

Many  instances  of  such  retrospective  distortion 
have  occinred.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is 
always  a  satisfactory  explanation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  evidence  in  many  cases  quite  clearly 
supports    their    interpretation    as    instances    of 
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paranormal  connnunication.  ^'el  the  difficidlies 
of  obtaining  reliable  testimony— and  the  small 
returns— have  dissuaded  many  investigators  from 
investing  the  extraordinary  ettort,  time,  and 
patience  required  to  sift  the  evidence  carefidly. 

ENTEK     DK.     RHINE 

TH  I S  discouragement  was  itself  hel|jful, 
however,  in  tinning  the  investigators  in 
another  direction,  that  of  experimental  testing. 
Some  of  the  early  research  workers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  studied  extrasensory  perception 
by  quantitative  methods,  which  inchuled  attempts 
at  card-guessing.  However,  serious  cjuantitative 
studies  began  with  the  work  of  Dr.  j.  B.  Rhine  in 
19.^0  at  Duke  University.  For  almost  thirty  years 
now.  Dr.  Rhine  ;incl  his  colleagues  have  con- 
ducted an  extensive  series  of  experiments  ex]>lor- 
ing  many  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  scientific 
scope  and  discipline  of  these  experiments  have 
slowly  won  respect  from  many  other  scientists. 

Dr.  Rhine's  experiments  have  mostly  used  the 
technique  of  having  the  percipient  guess  cards 
which  an  experimenter  has  shuffled  into  a  ran- 
dom order.  1  he  percipient  may  call  his  guesses 
while  someone  else— an  "agent"— looks  at  the 
cards  one  after  the  other  (telepathy);  or  he  may 
guess  the  order  witliout  anyone  else's  looking  at 
the  cards  while  he  does  so  (clairvoyance).  In 
either  case,  the  order  of  the  cards  and  of  the 
guesses  are  independently  recorded  before  being 
compared.  Some  of  Dr.  Rhine's  earlier  experi- 
ments used  procedures  which  critics  objected 
could  not  absolutely  exclude  sensory  cues,  errors, 
or  other  factors  which  would  permit  attributing 
the  positive  results  to  normal  perceptions. 

By  separating  constructive  criticism  from  mere 
invective,  Dr.  Rhine  and  others  working  in  this 
research  have  slowly  tightened  the  conditions  of 
the  experiments  until  they  seem  to  have  elimi- 
nated alternative  explanations  of  the  results. 
Some  of  the  adopted  precautions  may  seem  un- 
necessary tc:)  those  unfamiliar  with  the  range  of 
normal  perceptions,  the  possibilities  of  self-de- 
ception, and  the  temptations  for  fraud  to  be 
found  in  this  work.  To  give  one  example  only, 
it  might  be  thought  sufficient— and  was  at  first— 
to  keep  the  cards  to  be  guessed  by  the  subject 
face  down  on  a  table  even  if  their  backs  re- 
mained visible  to  him.  But  printing  can  emboss 
a  pattern  on  cards  which  can  show  through,  so 
that  some  persons  have  read  cards  through  their 
backs.  Now  screens  separate  the  subject  and  the 
cards  if  they  are  in  the  same  room. 

In   addition,    the  experimenters  have   further 
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excluded  the  possibility  of  sensory  cues  by  con- 
ducting a  number  of  successful  experiments  with 
percipient  and  agent  separated  by  distances  of 
from  several  hundred  yards  to  several  hundred 
miles.  By  using  additional  witnesses  they  have 
controlled  errors  in  recording  the  guesses  and 
comparing  them  to  the  "target"  cards.  They 
have  also  given  much  attention  to  the  statistical 
problems  involved  in  estimating  the  likelihood 
that  a  percipient  might  come  up  with  seemingly 
high  scores  on  the  basis  of  chance  alone.  Some 
subjects  show  such  slight  capacities  for ,  extra- 
sensory perception  that  it  is  hard  to  refute  this 
possibility  in  their  cases.  However,  certain  un- 
usual subjects  have  shown  such  extraordinary 
ability  at  card-guessing  that  the  odds  against 
their  having  done  so  without  some  extrasensory 
knowledge  of  the  cards  are  astronomically  high. 

A  number  of  able  mathematicians  beginning 
as  far  back  as  the  1930s  have  acknowledged  pub- 
licly the  soundness  of  the  statistical  procedures 
used  in  parapsychology.  However,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  with  regard  to  probability  re- 
mains controversial  for  some  scientists.  Critics 
have  sometimes  alleged  that  parapsychologists 
say  the  results  of  the  experiments  they  cite  as 
evidence  of  extrasensory  perception  could  not 
have  occurred  by  chance.  In  fact  they  say  no 
such  thing,  because  one  can  never  say  anything 
could  not  have  occurred  by  chance.  Obviously  a 
great  many  unusual  events— such  as  drawing  a 
hand  of  thirteen  spades  at  bridge— do  occur  by 
chance.  Accordingly,  parapsychologists  simply 
calculate  the  probability  that  the  scores  in  their 
experiments  would  occur  by  chance  alone.  In 
experiment  after  experiment  the  probability  has 
been  exceedingly  small. 

Recently  Mr.  Spencer  Brown  in  England  has 
challenged  the  use  of  current  concepts  of  chance 
and  its  statistical  evaluation  in  parapsychology. 
In  this  he  has  received  attention  but  little  sup- 
port from  other  scientists— not  that  a  majority 
vote  should  decide  such  a  matter.  The  reluctance 
of  other  scientists  to  discard  the  statistical 
methods  used  in  parapsychology  derives  from  the 
support  which  many  other  branches  of  science 
obtain  from  these  methods.  Only  a  Samson  of 
theory  could  bring  down  the  temple  erected  on 
this  foundation. 

Dr.  Rhine's  experiments,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
showed  that  extrasensory  perception  does  not 
depend  upon  space.  Those  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Soal 
in  London  showed  that  it  apparently  does  not 
depend  on  time.  Dr.  Soal  is  an  experimenter 
of  extraordinary  tenacity  who  worked  to  dupli- 
cate Dr.   Rhine's  results   for  five  years  without 


success.  He  had  almost  abandoned  the  attempt 
when  another  investigator,  Mr.  Whately  Car- 
ington,  persuaded  him  reluctantly  to  review 
his  data  for  the  possibility  that  percipients  might 
have  guessed  not  the  "target"  card  up  for  guess- 
ing at  that  moment,  but  one  or  several  cards 
before  or  later.  Carington  had  already  found 
evidence  of  this  effect  in  experiments  of  his  own. 

The  task  of  rechecking  Dr.  Soal's  data  for  this 
"displacement"  effect  proved  a  tedious  chore,  but 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  two  remarkably  gifted 
subjects.  These  showed  unusually  high  scores  in 
the  guessing  of  the  cards  immediately  ahead  of 
the  target  cards. 

Following  this  discovery,  Dr.  Soal  recalled  one 
of  these  subjects  and  in  a  further  and  most  care- 
fully controlled  series  of  experiments  repeated 
the  observations  of  the  displacement  effect,  thus 
demonstrating  that  it  was  not  due  to  a  post  hoc 
interpretation  of  the  data  in  the  first  series  of 
experiments.  These  experiments  of  Dr.  Soal  pro- 
vide an  experimental  confirmation  of  precogni- 
tion, of  which  a  number  of  spontaneous  cases 
had  already  given  some  evidence.  Since  the  work 
of  Dr.  Rhine  and  Dr.  Soal,  other  independent 
investigators  have  provided  further  confirmation 
of  the  occurrence  under  controlled  conditions  of 
extrasensory  perception. 

INFLUENCING    THE     DICE 

DR  .  RHINE'S  group  seems  to  have  dem- 
onstrated also  that  some  persons  have  a 
capacity  to  influence  physical  objects  without 
physical  means— a  process  called  psychokinesis. 
The  usual  experiments  call  for  attempts  to  in- 
fluence the  fall  of  dice  in  particular  ways.  These 
experiments  have  included  the  standard  precau- 
tions against  error  and  have  also  received  con- 
firmation from  other  investigators,  notably  Mrs. 
Laura  Dale  in  New  York  City  and  Dr.  R.  A. 
McCo.inell  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  How- 
ever, the  evidence  for  psychokinesis  is  generally 
considered  less  substantial  than  that  for  ESP. 
Much  of  the  recent  work  on  extrasensory  per- 
ception has  studied  not  its  occurrence  as  such, 
but  its  processes— what  facilitates  it  and  what 
inhibits  it.  The  newness  of  this  work  forbids 
more  than  tentative  conclusions.  It  appears  that 
some  ability  in  extrasensory  perception  is  wide- 
spread and  indeed  all  people  may  have  it  at  some 
time  or  other  in  their  lives.  However,  marked 
degrees  of  it  occur  only  rarely.  Also,  the  capacity 
fluctuates  rather  widely  and  may  vanish  alto- 
gether. The  novelty  of  tests  of  extrasensory  per- 
ception stimulates  many  beginning  subjects   to 
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performances  which  arc  well  above  chance  hut 
which  they  do  not  sustain  alter  the  initial  cn- 
ihusiasni  wears  off. 

Dr.  Gertrude  Schmeidler  has  just  summarized, 
in  the  book  mentioned  earlier,  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  the  relationship  between 
the  capacity  for  extrasensory  perception  and 
certain  features  of  personality,  especially  the 
attitude  which  the  subject  has  toward  extra- 
sensory perception  itself,  fn  experiments  con- 
ducted over  more  than  ten  years,  she  has  found 
significant  differences  between  those  who  accept 
the  jiossibility  of  their  having  an  ability  to 
demonstrate  extrasensory  perception  (sheep)  and 
those  who  deny  this  possibility  (goats).  "Sheep" 
.score  on  the  average  significantly  above  chance, 
"goats"  below  chance.  The  scoring  below  chance 
of  many  of  the  goats  seems  to  indicate— para- 
doxically—that  they  use  some  extrasensory  com- 
munication in  order  to  do  this.  They  must  know 
what  not  to  guess  in  order  not  to  guess  at  a 
chance  level. 

The  processes  of  extrasensory  perception  ap- 
parently are  unconscious  and  can  rarely  be 
modified  by  conscious  efforts  or  training.  In 
altered  states  of  consciousness— induced  by 
baibiturates  or  by  hypnosis— some  subjects  score 
belter  but  the  changes  are  rarely  spectacular. 

SENDERS     AND     RECEIVE  RS 

OF  SPECIAL  importance  is  the  lela- 
tionship  between  the  percipient  and  the 
sender  (or  "agent"),  and  often  also  that  between 
either  of  these  and  the  experimenter.  Investi- 
gators have  known  for  many  years  that  some  sub- 
jects reached  high  scores  with  one  sender  but 
not  with  another.  Recently,  a  Dutch  investigator 
who  is  also  an  inspector  of  schools  in  Amsterdam, 
Mr.  J.  G.  van  Buschbach,  made  extensive  studies 
of  extrasensory  perception  in  children  of  elemen- 
tary and  jimior  high  schools  when  their  teachers 
acted  as  agents.  He  found  highly  significant 
above-chance  scores  among  the  elementary  school 
children— but  not  among  the  older  children. 
These  differences  he  attributed  to  the  greater 
emotional  closeness  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  in 
the  younger  group. 

Two  American  experimenters.  Miss  Margaret 
Anderson  and  Miss  Rhea  White,  have  sharpened 
this  a  little  by  studying  extrasensory  capacity  in 
relation  to  the  expressed  liking  or  disliking  of 
the  pupils  and  teachers  for  each  other.  They 
lound  that  when  pupils  liked  teachers  the  scores 
with  the  teachers  as  co-experimenters  were  higher 
than  when  the  pupils  disliked  the  teachers.  Even 
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CM inif house  Electric  Corporation  scien- 
tists are  seriously  studying  the  possibility 
)f  harnessing  mental  tclejiathy  and 
other  forms  of  extrasensory  perception 
for  long-distance  communications  sys- 
tems. .  .  . 

The  outlook  lor  the  W'estinghouse 
work  is  (onsiclered  "very  jiromising,"  al- 
though "a  lot  more  work  must  he  clone 
before  ■(ve  can  come  up  with  anything 
practical." 

-N.  Y.  Hcrnhl  Tribune,  Nov.  3,   1958. 


better  results  c:)ccun-ed  when  the  teachers  also 
liked  the  pupils. 

This  kind  of  relationship  psychiatrists  have 
called  rapport.  They  would  like  to  know  much 
more  about  it,  because  they  believe  that  success- 
ful ]3sychotherapy  recjuires  the  attainment  of 
rapport  between  the  psychotherapist  and  his  pa- 
tient. But  to  name  a  relationship  does  not  ex- 
]3lain  its  processes.  In  studying  relationships 
between  persons  who  have  a  higher-than-avcrage 
degree  of  communication  by  extrasensory  per- 
ception, ]jsychiatrists  can  perhaps  help  the 
parapsychologists  as  well  as  learn  from  them.  \ 
number  of  psychiatrists  have  reported  instances 
of  extrasensory  perception  in  their  patients  under 
circimistances  which  permitted  rather  close  study 
of  the  current  personal  relationships  of  the  pa- 
tient. These  few  studies  have  illustrated  also  the 
occurrence  of  transient  extrasensory  perceptions 
during  periods  of  strong  emotional  involvement 
with  another  person,  often  the  psychotherapist. 

The  foregoing  absurdly  ccjndensed  survey  of 
parapsychology  shows  that  its  work  is  little  more 
than  started.  But  at  least  it  seems  to  have  ar- 
rived as  a  respectable  branch  of  science.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Sidgwick  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  said  at  the  time  of  its 
founding  that  he  aimed  at  finding  evidence 
about  psychical  matters  of  such  strength  that  his 
critics  would  accuse  him  of  fraud.  This  exalted, 
if  perhaps  masochistic,  wish  has  often  come  true. 

The  most  recent  instance  occurred  in  an  article 
in  the  professional  journal  of  American  scientists, 
Science,  in  1955.  The  author,  Dr.  G.  R.  Price, 
said  that  the  apparent  evidence  for  extrasensory 
percepticm,  if  accepted,  will  require  a  drastic 
revision  of  our  current  concepts  of  physics.    He 
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found  this  impossible  to  contemplate,  and  there- 
lore  proposed  that  the  apparent  evidence  for 
extrasensory  perception  derived  from  the  de- 
liberate practice  of  fraud.  He  could  not  specify 
any  particular  fraud,  but  believed  this  the  only 
sensible  explanation.  The  wrath  of  parapsycholo- 
gists  found  expression  in  subsequent  correspond- 
ence about  this  article,  but  was  not  unmixed 
with  some  satisfaction  that  the  matter  had  been 
put  by  Dr.  Price  with  such  clear  alternatives. 

For  indeed,  it  seems  that  scientists  must  soon 
accept  and  incorporate  in  their  concepts  the  data 
of  parapsychology.  Many  continue  intransigent 
but  necessarily  uncomfortable.  Professor  C.  D. 
Broad,  of  Cambridge  University— one  of  a  hand- 
ful of  philosophers  who  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  these  phenomena— has  described  their 
position  as  follows: 

It  compels  one  either  to  ignore  all  the 
phenomena  in  question,  or  to  be  continually 
occupied  in  explaining  them  away.  The 
former  course  is  not  scientifically  respectable; 
lor  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  people  quite 
as  sensible  as  oneself  and  far  more  expert, 
have  personally  investigated  these  matters  and 
have  persuaded  themselves  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  phenomena  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  explaining  them  completely  by  fraud  or 
mistake.  And  the  latter  course  may  at  any 
moment  be  barred  by  some  fact  which  we 
simply  cannot  explain  away. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  opposition 
to  the  data  of  parapsychology  derives  exclusively 
from  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  other  scien- 
tists. I  hope  I  have  made  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  investigators  of  the  last  seventy-five  years 
have  only  made  a  modest  beginning.  Data  are 
still  scant  and  so  are  successful  repetitions  of  the 
same  experiments.  Critics  often  complain  about 
the  lack  of  repeatability  of  the  parapsychological 
experiments.  But  as  I  have  tried  to  make  clear, 
many  experiments  have  been  repeated  both  by 
the  same  experimenter  and  by  different  experi- 
menters. Yet  it  remains  true  that  the  capacity  for 
extrasensory  perception  frequently  fades  even  in 
high-scoring  subjects  and  parapsychologists  are 
far  from  being  able  to  turn  it  on  at  v/ill.  We 
know  much  more  about  what  interferes  with  the 
capacity  than  about  what  facilitates  it. 

And  we  know  even  less  about  the  nature  of 
the  capacity  for  extrasensory  perception.  Some 
students  of  the  subject  have  theorized  that  cur- 
rent human  capacities  for  extrasensory  percep- 
tion are  a  faint  residue  of  a  once  much  stronger 
power    which    has    gradually    diminished    with 


evolution— being  displaced  by  the  known  sen- 
sory capacities  which  can  locate  the  origin  of 
stimuli  and  thus  may  serve  man  better  in  his 
adaptation  to  his  current  environment.  But  this 
is  pure  speculation.  Parapsychologists  have  no 
really  satisfactory  theory  of  extrasensory  percep- 
tion to  market  even  to  available  buyers. 

ENEMY     OF     SCIENCE? 

IT  IS  unfortunate  for  the  progress  of  the 
subject  that  parapsychologists  remain  few  in 
number  and  short  of  funds.  We  can  still  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  number  of  labora- 
tories engaged  in  parapsychology  across  the 
world.  And  even  these  sustain  a  precarious  life 
through  the  generosity  of  a  few  ardent  sup- 
porters. Fortunately,  the  subject  has  happened 
to  interest  a  number  of  remarkable  people  whose 
energy  has  compensrited  partly  for  their  lack  of 
numbers  and  money.  The  work  continues  and 
slowly  expands,  in  the  discovery  of  fundamental 
data  and  in  making  ties  with  other  branches  of 
science  for  which  it  may  become  increasingly 
relevant. 

Both  enthusiasts  and  skeptics  sometimes  state 
that  the  acceptance  of  parapsychology  implies  an 
overthrow  of  the  present  scientific  view  of  the 
universe.  This  opinion  seems  to  have  impelled 
Dr.  Price  to  his  accusations  of  fraud  since  for 
him  the  alternative  seemed  so  improbable  and 
appalling.  Such  delights  or  alarms  may  prove 
unjustified. 

The  facts  of  extrasensory  perception  and 
kindred  phenomena  may  not  alter  greatly  our 
view  of  the  physical  world.  They  will,  I  believe, 
revolutionize  our  view  of  man.  It  is  perhaps  not 
more  surprising  that  a  man  should  influence  the 
fall  of  dice  thrown  by  a  machine  than  that  he 
should  activate  his  own  hand  to  throw  the  dice. 
In  either  case,  a  man's  mind  acts  on  a  physical 
object  whether  dice  or  his  own  hand.  But  we  do 
not  know  how  mind  acts  on  matter— whether  part 
of  the  same  organism  or  outside  it. 

Many  persons  have  thought  that  mind  is 
merely  a  name  for  certain  kinds  of  experiences; 
that  minds  have  no  real  existence;  and  that 
mental  activity  cannot  occur  apart  from  the 
brain.  A  number  of  evidences  interfere  with 
the  acceptance  of  this  view.  Parapsychological 
studies  provide  one  group  of  such  evidences.  For 
they  show  that  the  mind  can  function  without  its 
physical  senses.  Thus  they  open— or  re-open  as 
religious  believers  would  say— the  possibility  that 
the  mind  can  also  function  without  the  brain 
or  jjody  to  which  those  senses  are  attached. 
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THEN,  amidst  a  breathless  hush,"  read 
Mr.  Parkhill,  amidst  a  breathless  hush, 
"Patrick  Henry  took  the  floor.  All  eyes  turned  to 
the  fiery  young  lawyer,  who  thereupon  delivered 
the  most  scathing  attack  on  monarchy  yet  heard 
in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses:  'Caesar  had 
his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and 
George  the  Third'— cries  of  'Treason!  Treason!' 
interrupted  him— 'and  George  the  Third  may 
profit  from  their  example!  If  this  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it!'" 

"Hooray!" 

"Vunderful!" 

"Dat's  da  way  to  talk!" 

Mr.  Parkhill  lowered  the  text.  He  felt  pleased, 
not  only  because  the  historic  words  always 
stirred  his  senses,  but  because  the  beginners' 
grade,  having  listened  Avith  such  intensity  of 
interest,  had  responded  with  such  amplitude  of 
feeling.  "That,  class,"  he  sighed,  "was  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  Ten  years  later,  Patrick  Henry 
delivered  another  speech,  which  is  even  more 
memorable.  It  has,  indeed,  become  one  of  the 
truly— er— immortal  orations  in  history!"  He 
closed  the  book.  He  needed  no  lifeless  text  to 
prompt  him  in  that  glorious  peroration:  "'Is 
life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it, 
.\lmigiity  God!' "  He  paused.  "  'I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me— give 
mc  liberty  or  give  me  death!'  " 


If  his  disciples  had  applauded  Patrick  Henry 
on  Monarchy,  thcv  Ijrought  the  rafters  down  for 
him  on  Liberty. 

"Hoorah!" 

"Tree  chiss  for  Petrick  Hanry!" 

"Bravo!  Bravo!"  Miss  Caravello  was  practi- 
cally on  her  feet,  leading  a  parade.  "Justa  like 
Mazzini!" 

"Ha!"  The  scorn  of  Hyman  Kaplan  cracked 
out  like  lightning.  "How  you  ken  compare  a 
Petrick  Hanry  to  a— vat  vas  dat  name?" 

"Mazzini!   Greata  man.   Botha  patriot!" 

"If  in  Italy  dey  had  Petrick  Hanry  bifore,  dey 
vouldn't  have  Mussolini  later!"  Mr.  Kaplan 
gazed  into  space,  transported,  then  Hung  his 
hand  up  in  imperial  command.  "'Give  me 
liberty— or  give  me  dat!'  " 

"Good  fa  you!"  cried  loyal  Gidwitz. 

"Hoo  ha!"  called  star-struck  Pinsky. 

"Keplen,  you  should  absolutel  go  in  politics!" 

"Class  .  .  .  order,  please."  Mr.  Parkhill  had  to 
tap  his  pointer  cjuite  loudly  on  his  desk  before 
he  could  still  his  students'  ardor.  But  when  the 
tribute  due  Patrick  Henry  was  being  accorded 
Hyman  Kaplan,  who  had  managed  to  utter  the 
deathless  words  as  if  he  were  making  tliem  up 
on  the  spot,  it  Avas  clearly  time  to  intervene.  "I 
shall  now  assign  your  homework." 

A  happy  murmur  moved  across  the  ranks.  Out 
came  pencils  to  record,  and  notebooks  to  receive, 
Mr.  Parkhill's  instructions.  As  the  Spartans  be- 
fore  Leonidas   at   Thermopylae,    or   the   proud 


French  legions  before  their  Corporal  at  Marengo, 
so  the  thirty-odd  stalwarts  o£  the  beginners' 
grade  of  the  American  Night  Preparatory  School 
for  Adults  hearkened  to  Mr.  Parkhill. 

"During  this  semester,"  he  began,  "we  have 
had  occasion  to  discuss  many  different  incidents 
in  American  history.  We  have  not  done  this  in— 
er— chronological  order,  because  I  have  tried  to 
answer  your  questions  as  they  arose.  Besides,  as 
you  all  know,  American  History  is  taught  in  Mr. 
Krout's  grade."  He  did  not  stress  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Krout  lay  beyond  the  forbidding  stretches  of 
Miss  Higby.  "So  it  is  that  we  discussed  Woodrow 
Wilson,  say,  before  we  even  mentioned  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine;  or  Thomas  Paine  before  some  of 
you  even  knew  about  Pocahontas."  He  smiled; 
it  did  sound  amusing  put  that  way.  "In  any 
event,  we  have  covered  quite  a  bit  of  ground. 
And  so  your  assignment,  for  our  next  session,  is 
—a  composition  on  any  famous  figure,  or  any 
famous  incident,  associated  with  the  American 
Revolution." 

"Pssh!"  cried  Mr.  Pinsky,  slapping  his  cheek 
in  a  burst  of  admiration. 

"Too  hard,"  said  Mr.  Scymzak. 

"I  lohve  American  ravolutions!"  announced 
Olga  Tarnova,  who  hated  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Parkhill's  most  casual  remarks  sometimes 
had  this  electrifying  effect— changing  his  students 
into  Senators  and  the  classroom  into  a  forum. 
"A  famous  figure  or  incident  associated  with  the 
American  Revolution"  elicited  such  a  concatena- 
tion of  approval  and  doubt,  such  cries  of  courage 
and  premonitions  of  despair,  that  Mr.  Park- 
hill  felt  as  if  he  had  not  so  much  assigned  an 
exercise  as  called  a  plebiscite. 

"Foist-class  assignment!"  beamed  Mr.  Kaplan. 

"Too  hard,"  Mr.  Scymzak  repeated. 

"Hod  but  good!"  rejoined  Mr.  Kaplan  sternly. 
"Who  vants  izzy  lassons?    Izzy  is  for  slowboats!" 

"  'S\o^Npokcs,'  Mr.  Kaplan." 

A  heartrending  wail  escaped  from  Mrs.  Mosko- 
witz.  "Which  figures  American  Revolution? 
Which  accidents?" 

"  7/icidents,'  Mrs.  Moscowitz,  not  'Occidents,'  " 
said  Mr.  Parkhill  quickly.  With  Mrs.  Moskowitz 
pedagogy  was  best  practiced  as  if  it  were  surgery: 
delay  could  be  fatal. 

"My  mind  is  blenk  about  ;'?icidents  also," 
mourned  Mrs.  Moskowitz.  "Please— give  alraddy 
exemples." 

A  band  of  gallant  friends  rushed  to  give  her 
succor. 

"Try  crossing  the  Delaware!" 

"Take  maybe  Benjamin  Frenklin?" 

"Liberty  Bells!" 


Mrs.  Moskowitz  shook  her  many  jowls  and 
groaned,  wandering  in  Cimmerian  darkness. 

"Maybe  John  Hencock?"  called  Reuben  Plon- 
sky. 

"Spilling  tea  in  Boston  Hobber?" 

"Don't  shoot  till  their  eyes  toin  white!" 

Neither  heroes  nor  events  nor  historic  sayings 
could  lift  Mrs.  Moskowitz  out  of  the  boundless 
mire. 

"Mrs.  Moskowitz,"  Mr.  Parkhill  began,  "per- 
haps you—" 

"Moskovitz,  you  not  tryink!"  cried  Mr.  Kajj- 
lan. 

"Vat  am  I  doing— svimming?" 

"You  holdink  beck  de  cless!" 

"So  go  on  witout  me,"  howled  Mrs.  Mosko- 
witz. 

"You  sebotagink  our  morals." 

"  'Morfl/(?/  Mr.  Kaplan,  not  'morals,'  "  said  Mr. 
Parkhill  anxiously.  "Mrs.  Moskowitz,  I'm  sure 
the  assignment  is  not  quite  as  difficult  as  you 
think."  He  gave  her  a  smile  intended  to  infuse 
confidence.  "I'm  sure  that  after  you  get  home, 
when  you  have  time  to  think  about  it,  or  review 
your  notes,  you  will  get  mrtn})—er— ideas."  He 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  Mrs.  Moskowitz  would 
get  any,  much  less  "many,"  ideas;  if  any  idea  was 
to  become  part  of  Mrs.  Moskowitz'  universe  it 
would  be  because  it  found  a  way  of  taking  pos- 
session of  her,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

The  hand  of  Barney  Kesselman  waggled  in  the 
air.   "How  long  should  be  this  composition?" 

Mr.  Parkhill  weighed  his  next  words  carefully. 
"I  do  not  want  a  long  or— er— elaborate  effort, 
class.  Let's  say,  oh,  not  more  than  a  page  in 
length." 

He  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  wall,  that 
third  face  between  Washington's,  from  which 
he  often  drew  resolution,  and  Lincoln's,  to 
which  he  often  repaired  for  condolence.  It 
was  two  minutes  to  ten.  "That  is  all  for  tonight." 

NO  W ,  two  nights  later,  in  the  welcome  soli- 
tude of  his  apartment,  red  marking  pencil 
in  hand,  Mr.  Parkhill  was  correcting  their  offer- 
ings. He  did  not  know  whether  to  feel  pleased 
or  disappointed.  The  prose  of  his  novitiates  was 
always  full  of  surprises— some  good,  some  bad; 
but  this  batch  of  papers  contained  so  many  sur- 
prises that  it  was  difficult  lo  think  of  them  as 
either  good  or  bad;  they  were  just  surprising. 
American  history  seemed  to  have  plunged  his 
ffedglings  into  the  most  extraordinary  personal 
involvements. 

Take  Sam  Pinsky,  for  example.  Mr.  Pinsky,  a 
devoted   but   run-of-the-mill   student,   ordinarily 
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(lid  not  let  his  reach  exceed  his  grasp.  This  time, 
cither  inspired  or  intoxicated,  Mr.  Pinsky  had 
thrown  discretion  to  the  winds.  He  liad  under- 
taken nothing  less  than  a  critique  of  the  entire 
colonial  policy  of  eighteenth-century  England, 
and  had  become  so  incensed  by  what  he  called 
British  "cold-heartiness"  that  he  had  soared  into 
most  untypical  rhetoric: 

Colonists  were  starxing,  frizzing  from  cold, 
suffering  like  flys.  But  did  liritisli  care???  No! 
What  tiiey  did?   Tliey  inacie  taxis. 

Taxis,  taxis,  taxis.  On  food.  On  tea.  On 
sending  even  a  ]iostal  card  to  a  dying  mollur. 

Oil,  how  foolish  was  Georgie  TIT. 

That  was  not  at  ;dl  the  wav  Mr.  Pinskv  usually 
Avrote. 

Or  take  Mrs.  Rodriguez.  For  some  reason  Mrs. 
Rodriguez  had  taken  personal  offense  at  General 
Cornwallis;  for  apart  from  making  him  ihe  black- 
est villain  of  the  War  for  Inde])endence,  she 
blamed  him  for  not  surrendering  to  Washington 
soon  enough.  Her  composition  was  not  .so  much 
an  essay  as  an  ultimatum,  and  Mr.  Parkhill  could 
not  tell  whether  it  had  lieen  designed  to  be 
descriptive  of,  or  delivered  to,  the  unfortiuiate 
Cornwallis. 

Or  take  Reuben  Plonsky.  Mr.  Plonsky  had 
penned  a  vitriolic  essay  on  the  Tories,  whom  he 
accused  of  crimes  too  heinous  to  be  described, 
or,  if  described,  to  be  spelled  correctly.  (It  was 
hardly  fair,  for  instance,  to  blame  the  Tories  for 
"encotiraging  violins"  when  the  worst  that  coidd 
be  said  about  them  was  (hat  they  sometimes  met 
persecution  with  viohnice.) 

Or  take  Mrs.  Tomasic,  whose  Balkan  forebears 
had  survived  oj^pressions  beside  which  the  Stamp 
-Acts  seemed  philanthropic.  Tiny  Mrs.  Tomasic 
had  paid  moving  respect  to  that  peerless  seaman, 
"Admirable  Grandpa  Jones."  Mr.  Parkhill  coidd 


"]Vhal   fhcy   did?     They   made   taxis." 

see  how  a  neophyte  might  confuse  Admiral  with 
"admirable,"  but  how  Mrs.  Tomasic  had  al- 
chemized "John  Paid"  into  "Grandpa"  he  siinply 
could  not  fathom. 

After  these  erratic  excursions  into  history.  Rose 
Mitnick's  measured  xvords  came  as  both  a  pleas- 
lu^e  and  a  relief.  Her  ccmiposition  was  entitled 
"A  Hero:  Nathan  H.de"  and  contained  this  mov- 
ing jiassage: 


They  tied  hi^  hands  hchind  to  hang  Nathan. 
But  brave,  with  his  l)are  head  he  made  tiiat 
wonderful  speech,  simple  and  al.so  poetical.  "I 
regret  I  liavc  only  one  life  to  give  for  the  coini- 
try."  He  was  not  mayl)e  so  im])ortain  as  Wash- 
ington, l)iit  he  is  m\  hero.    I  admire. 

A\'hy,  save  for  the  occasional  omission  of  a  pro- 
noun, that  paragraph  might  have  done  credit  to 
a  veteran  of  Miss  Higby's  grade. 

Mr.  Matsoukas'  paper,  which  he  next  assayed, 
had  puzzled  Mr.  Parkhill.  It  had  sinig  the  praise 
of  John  Hancock,  whose  aid  lo  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, wrote  (ins  Matsoukas,  no  red-blooded 
/Xmerican  wotdd  ever  "forge."  It  look  cjinte  a 
while  for  Mr.  Parkhill  to  realize  that  Mr.  Mat- 
soukas had  simply  been  careless:  oidy  a  "t" 
separated  "forge"  from  "forget." 

Miss  Zicv,  from  whom  Mr.  Parkhill  had  not 
expected  lo  get  any  hcmiework  at  all,  had  come 
through  ^\'ith  this  perplexing  paean: 

TO  MINUTE  MEN 

Farm  nun  with  long  rilflcs.  .\hvays  ready  to 
fight.     Did. 

Famous  battel,  with  1  shot  whole  world  heard, 
was  Battel  of  Grand  Concourse. 

Good   work.   Minute   Men! 

The  only  way  Mr.  Parkhill  coidd  explain  how 
Concord  had  become  "Grand  Concourse"  was 
that  some  friend  of  Miss  Ziev  who  resided  on  that 
broad  thoroughfare  had  helped  her  with  her 
hcjmework. 

Mr.  Studniczka— Mr.  Parkhill  sighed.  Peter 
Studniczka  had  sidimitted  yet  another  of  his 
cryptic  substitutions  for  prose: 

1776 

Best   man  —  G.  Washington 

Bad  man  —  King  and  reps. 

Trators  —  Ben  &:  Dick  Arnold 

Patroit  —  Pi'iAsKi  FROM   Poi  and! 

Mr.  Parkhill  was  not  happy  about  that  paper. 
Soincthing  in  Mr.  Studniczka's  mental  processes 
seemed  to  make  him  approach  English  vertically. 
Whether  it  was  because  he  actually  tJiought  in 
columns  (which  Mr.  Parkhill  might  understand 
were  Mi.  Studniczka,  say,  Chinese),  or  whether 
he  stilfered  from  some  sort  of  phobia  about 
whole,  horizontal  sentences,  with  a  subject,  verb, 
and  predicate,  Mr.  Parkhill  did  not  know.  He 
sighed  again.  Mr.  Studniczka  had  a  long  way  to 
go— a  long,  long  way  to  go.  He  corrected  "trators" 
and  "|jatroit,"  and  in  the  margin  of  Mr.  Stud- 
niczka's inventorv  wrote:  "This  is  not  a  composi- 
tion,   Mr.    S.     Please    try    whole    sentences    next 
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time."  He  started  to  put  the  paper  aside,  remem- 
bered something,  and  added:  "Benedict  Arnold. 
One  man,  not  two."  Then  he  picked  up  the  next 
composition. 

Pellets  of  color  popped  before  his  eyes.  They 
came  not  from  a  pang  of  migraine,  nor  from 
retinal  hallucinations;  they  came  off  the  paper 
itself,  from  the  title,  which  glittered  with 
phosphorescent  pride: 

HAMILTQA/   VgRSeS   JCFFERSQH 

■  ■■■■  I  '  II  IBMIilMMaB 

A  pl^y  • 
fey 

The  irrepressible  author  had,  of  course,  sought 
to  immortalize  his  name  by  printing  the  letters 
in  red,  outlining  them  in  blue,  and  distributing 
gay  green  stars  between.  Mr.  Parkhill  put  the 
paper  down  and  took  a  drink  of  water.  He 
sharpened  his  marking  pencil  thoughtfully  be- 
fore picking  up  Mr.  Kaplan's  "A  play!"  again. 
This  is  what  his  startled  eyes  beheld: 

Hamilton:     "The  government  should  be 

strong!" 
Jefferson:       "No!    Be  ware  strong  government. 

People  must  decide." 
Hamilton:     "People?    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Don't  trust  people." 
Jefferson:       "I  TRUST!    Also,  U.S.  mottol, 

saying  'God  trusts.'    O.K. 

How's  about  you?" 
Hamilton:     "You  are  a  dreamy.    Don't  be 

so  nave." 
Jefferson:       "Better  to  be  dreamy.    You 

are  against  MAN!" 

At  this  point  Mr.  Kaplan,  tiring  under  the 
weight  of  Anglo-Saxon  iromenclature,  had 
dropped  into  abbreviations  which  may  have 
lessened  the  strain  on  his  fingers  but  assigned 
disastrous  connotations  to  his  protagonists: 

Ham:     "Every  business  needs  a  boss!" 
Jeff:        "From  bosses  come  Kings! 

Don't  forget!" 
Flam:      "That's  my  last  offer,  Tom  8. 

Jefferson!" 
Jeff:        "Same  to  you,   L.  X.  Hamilton." 

Mr.  Parkhill  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  his  head.  He 
removed  his  spectacles  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
Something  would  have  to  be  done  about  Mr. 
Kaphm— about  his  spelling,  at  least;  a  student 
simply  could  not  be  permitted  to  wander  around 


replacing  hallowed  naines  with  outlanilish 
phonetic  approximations.  "Tom  S.  Jefferson" 
indeed!  "L.  X.  Hamilton  .  .  ."  The  colored 
flashes  now  were  not  occasioned  by  Mr.  Kaplan's 
crayons. 

GOOD  evening,  class,"  said  Mr.  Parkhill 
pleasantly.  "I  shall  return  your  homework, 
first.  Each  paper  has  been  corrected  and— er— eval- 
uated. Please  study  the  red  pencilings  carefully. 
You  can  probably  learn  more  from  your  own 
mistakes  than  from  almost  any  other  exercise." 

Mr.  Kaplan  raised  his  hand;  Mr.  Parkhill 
braced  himself.   "Y-yes?" 

"You  liked  de  homevoik,  Mr.  Pockheel?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Parkhill  cautiously,  "I  think 
all  of  you  tried  very  hard.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  errors— too  many,  I  fear.  I  shall  now  dis- 
tribute—" 

"Still,  sofn  homevoik  maybe  gave  you  a  big 
soprise,"  suggested  Mr.  Kaplan  confidentially. 

Mr.  Parkhill  averted  his  gaze.  He  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  Mr.  Kaplan  was  driving  at.  Mr. 
Kaplan  was  trying  to  lure  Mr.  Parkhill  into  some 
compliment  to  the  effect  that  imagination  was 
more  important  than  error,  that  one  student  had 
risen  above  his  pedestrian  fellows  by  soaring  into 
the  empyrean  of  drama.  Mr.  Kaplan's  pious  ex- 
pression even  hinted  that  he  would  understand  it 
if  the  public  praises  due  such  a  genius  omitted 
his  actual  name,  which  might  incur  the  ire  of 
the  envious. 

"Mr.  Kaplan,"  said  Mr.  Parkhill  firmly,  look- 
ing his  most  faithful  and  difficult  apostle  straight 
in  the  eye,  "the  purpose  of  homework  is  not  to 
'surprise.'  In  fact,  the  best  homework  is  the  kind 
that,  containing  no  errors,  causes  me  no  surprises 
whatsoever!"  And  with  that  tii  quoque,  Mr. 
Parkhill  briskly  proceeded  to  distribute  the 
homework.  "Miss  Pomeranz  .  .  .  Mr.  Trabish  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Kaplan  looked  crushed.  How,  looking 
crushed,  he  also  managed  to  convey  the  un- 
tarnished pride  of  one  who  has  scaled  Parnassus, 
albeit  in  vain,  was  something  Mr.  Parkhill  would 
never  understand. 

"Miss  Kipnis  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilkomirski." 

As  the  compositions  streamed  back  to  their 
creators,  the  sounds  of  illumination  rewarded 
Mr.  Parkhill  for  his  labors. 

"I  spalled  wrong  Thiladelphia'?" 

"George  is  not  Georgie  .  .  ." 

"Psssh!  Was  I  wrong!"  The  resonance  of  a 
self-administered  slap  on  the  cheek  told  Mr. 
Parkhill  that  a  dazzling  light  had  dawned  on 
Sam  Pinsky. 

"Examine   the   corrections  carefully,   class.    If 
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you  have  a  question,  just  raise 
your  hand.  "  Mr.  Parkliill  strolled 
down  the  aisle.  There  was  a  world 
of  difference,  pedagogically,  be- 
tween sitting  at  the  desk  and 
strolling  down  the  aisle:  The  one 
was  judiciary,  the  other  egali- 
tarian; the  one  enforced  decorum, 
the  other  encouraged  relaxation. 

The  next  hour  went  so  swiftly 
that  the  bell  rang  before  anyone 
suspected   it  was  time  for  recess. 

And  then,  dining  the  \ery  clos- 
ing minutes  of  the  night,  that 
crafty  demon  who  confoimds  the 
plans  of  teachers  no  less  than 
those  of  mice  and  men  sent  his 
seneschals  among  the  innocent. 
Mr.  Parkhill  was  conducting  a 
spelling  drill  which  he  had  him- 
self devised,  and  of  which  he  felt 
rather  proud:  twenty  words  con- 
taining "e-i-g-h-t"  (from  "freight" 
to  "weight"  via  "height"),  and  t^venty  containing 
"o-u-g-h"  (from  "cough"  through  "rough"  to 
"through"). 

He  had  just  antiounced  "Bought  .  .  .  thought 
.  .  .  enough"  when  Mrs.  Moskowitz  gave  a  cry 
of  defeat,  flung  down  her  pen,  and  piteously 
appealed  to  Miss  Kipnis  beside  her:  "  'Enough'? 
Enough!  Why  dey  dun't  put  in  'f  when  is 
pronounced  ffff?  A  mind  creeks  from  soch  tor- 
ture, Cookie!" 

"You  got  to  be  patient,"  sighed  Cookie  Kipnis. 

"Learning  takes  time."  pleaded  Miss  Mitnick. 

They  had  reckoned  without  the  defender  of 
the  faith. 

"Ha!"  scoffed  Hyman  Kaplan.  "U.  S.  vasn't 
fonded  by  sissies!" 

"I  dun't  want  to  fond;  I  want  to  spall!"  pro- 
tested Sadie  Moskowitz. 

"Class—" 

"Nottink  good  is  izzy!"  declaimed  Hyman 
Kaplan. 

"Eating  is  planty  good,  and  planty  easy!" 

"You  compare  spallink  to  ittink?"  Mr.  Kap- 
lan's expression  set  a  new  high  for  amazement. 
"You  tritt  English  like  lemb  chops?" 

"The  way  you  talk,  it's  chop  suey!"  snapped 
Mr.  Plonsky,  and  his  cohorts  liurst  into  laughter. 

"Class,  class,"  said  Mr.  Parkhill.  "We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  spelling  drill,  not  a  debate!"  He 
waited  for  the  echoes  of  combat  to  die  away, 
then  addressed  Mrs.  Moskowitz  sympathetically. 
"I  can  well  understand  how  someone  from  an- 
other land  must  feel  when  confronted  by  some 


"Battel  of  Grand  Concourse 


of  the— er— peculiar  ways  in  as  hich 
our  English  words  are  spelled." 
"/  am  fronuii  anodder  lend," 
said  Mr.  Kaplan  promptly,  "an" 
still  don't  holler  'Halp!'  ' 

"Mr.  Kaplan,'  said  Mr.  Park- 
hill testily,  "English  is  a  difficult 
language.  And  many  of  oin-  \vords 
are  spelled  in  most  imreason- 
able-" 

"Moskovil/  can  still  make  a 
good  profit  fromm  odder  pipplc's 
semples,"  exclaimed  Hyman  Kap- 
lan. 

^^r.  Parkhill  looked  up.  \Vhat 
on  earth  was  that?  He  frowned. 
"I  beg  your  pardon." 

Mr.  Kaplan  looked  as  blank  as 
an  oyster. 

"I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Parkhill, 
"I  heard  you  say  that  Mrs.  Mosko- 
witz    could— er— 'make     a     good 
profit—'  " 
Mr.  Kaplan  nodded.   "I  mant  like  de  Fonding 
Fodders." 

This  was  too  much  for  Miss  Mitnick,  who 
twisted  her  handkerchief  and  beseeched  him, 
"What  have  Fonding  Fathers  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Moskowitz?" 

"It's  obvious,"  said  Mr.  Kaplan  carelessly. 
"Ob-" 

"Mr.  Kaplan,"  Mr.  Parkhill  cut  in  drily,  "your 
comment  is  as  unclear  to  me  as  it  is  to  Miss 
Mitnick!  I  suggest  you  explain— no,  no,  you 
need  not  go  to  the  front  of—" 

The  admonition  came  too  late.  (Where  Mr. 
Kaplan  was  concerned  any  admonition  seemed  to 
come  too  late.)  The  bard  of  the  beginners'  grade 
was  midway  between  his  seat  and  his  goal,  that 
frontal  zone  to  which  some  homing  instinct 
irresistibly  propelled  him.  He  stopjjed,  tinned, 
and  fixed  Mrs.  Moskowitz  with  narrowed  eyes. 
"De  Pilgrim  Fodders  didn't  go  beck  to  England 
becawss  dey  had  to  spall  'enough'!"  he  cried, 
then  transferred  his  scorn  to  Miss  Mitnick.  "Dey 
had  beeger  trobbles.  Indians,  messecres— " 
"Mr.  Kap-" 

"— spyink  fromm  de  Franch,  poisicutions 
fromm  de  British—" 

"Professor  Kaplen,  stop  giving  a  lectiue  in 
American  history!"  howled  Mr.  Plonsky,  smiting 
his  forehead. 

"Stick  to  Mrs.  Moskowitz!"  shouted  Mr.  Blatt- 
berg. 

Mr.  Kaplan,  a  Triton  among  minnows,  was 
deaf  to  their  protestations.    "An'  ven  de  time 
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came  for  de  Amarican  Ravolution,  brave  men 
like  John  Edems,  Tom  Spain,  James  Medicine—" 

"It's  Thomas  Paine,  Mr.—" 

"—knew  vas  still  missink  a  slogan,  a  spok!  So 
along  came  Petrick  Hanry."  Mr.  Kaplan's  eyes 
went  dreamy.  "Dat  vas  a  man.  ...  A  tong  like 
silver  to  kepture  de  messes!" 

"  'Masses/  Mr.  Kaplan,  not—" 

"An'  Petrick  Hanry  vent  into  de  Virginia 
House  of  Poichases— " 

"  'Burgesses'—" 

"—an'  at  vunce  vas  qviet,  like  de  gomment 
districk  on  Chrissmis  Iv.  So  Petrick  Hanry  got 
don  on  de  floor-" 

"  'Took  the  floor'!"  said  Mr.  Parkhill  in  alarm. 

"Took  de  floor— denk  you— an'  in  beauriful 
voids,  parful  voids  which  comm  don  de  santuries 
for  all  Amaricans  who  got  true  blood,  he  sad—" 

"  'True-blooded'—"  Mr.  Parkhill  was  getting 
desperate. 

"  'Julius  Scissor  had  his  Brutis,  Cholly  de  Foist 
had  his  Cornvall,  an'  if  Kink  Judge  got  a  bren 
in  his  had  he  vill  make  a  profit  from  soch  a' 
semple!'  " 

Mr.  Parkhill  sank  into  his  seat. 

"Dat,"  Mr.  Kaplan  concluded,  "also  applies 
to  Moskovitz!" 

"Omigott!"  someone  exclaimed. 

"All  I  sad  was  'enough'  should  have  in  it  vun 
little  'f'!"  wailed  poor  Mrs.  Moskowitz. 

"Koplan,  you  mad!"  fumed  Gus  Matsoukas. 

"This  mon  will  change  the  heestory  single- 
honded."  That,  perhaps  the  truest  thought  yet 
uttered,  came  from  Olga  Tarnova. 

"I  hold  enough,"  Mr.  Plonsky  groaned,  and 
put  his  head  between  his  hands. 

"Mr.  Kaplan  .  .  ."  Mr.  Parkhill  began.  But 
he  scarcely  knew  where  to  begin,  so  he  began 
again.  "Mr.  Kaplan,  I  have  rarely  heard  so 
many  mispronunciations  in  so  short  a  span  of 
time."  He  knew  he  was  being  quite  severe,  but 
he  did  not  shrink  before  stringent  measures. 
"Charles  the  First  is  7iot  'Charley  the— er— Foist.' 
Cromwell  is  not  'Cornwall.'  And  what  Patrick 
Henry  said  was  most  certainly  not  what  you 
quoted!  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
'George  the  Third  may  profit  from  their  ex- 
ample' and  'George  the  Third  can  make  a  profit 
out  of  such  a  sample'!"   Indeed  the  enormity  of 


'So  Petrick  Flamy  got  don  on  de  floor—" 


the  difference  washed  out  of  Mr.  Parkhill's  con- 
science the  slightest  vestiges  of  remorse  for  his 
tone.    "Do  you  understand,  Mr.  Kaplan?" 

Mr.  Kaplan  murmured,  "My!",  cocked  his 
head,  signifying  attention,  closed  his  eyes,  indi- 
cating cerebration,  opened  one  eye,  denoting 
illumination,  and  said  "Aha!",  proclaiming  con- 
version. Then,  with  a  rueful  yet  noble  sigh, 
he  started  for  his  seat.  "Still,  I  vill  alvays  edmire 
de  glorious  pest." 

Miss  Mitnick,  who  was  getting  more  pale  and 
more  resolute  by  the  moment,  promptly  pro- 
tested: "Mistake!  In  pronunciation.  'Pflst'  is 
not  'pest'!" 

Mr.  Blattberg  laughed,  Mr.  Wilkomirski  guf- 
fawed. Miss  Tarnova  choked. 

"Tonight  is  averybody  an  axpert?"  Mr.  Kaplan 
inquired  caustically. 

Tonight  Miss  Mitnick  summoned  all  her  cour- 
age to  rejoin,  "You  don't  have  to  be  expert  to 
know  'past'  from  'pest'!" 

A  camel  playing  the  bagpipe  would  have 
caused  no  greater  sensation.  The  room  rocked 
with  merriment. 

"Good  for  you,  Miss  Mitnick!" 

"Bravissimo!"  cried  Carmen  Caravello. 

"You  got  Kaplen!" 

"Et  lest!" 

Mr.  Kaplan  ignored  the  petty  barbs  and  puny 
arrows,  and  turned  to  the  one  who  had  been 
foolhardy  enough  to  give  him  the  challenge 
direct.  "Mitnick,"  he  said  pityingly,  "you  vould 
be  corract,  in  usual  soicomstences.  But  dis  time, 
no.  Yon  are  talkink  abot  prononcink;  /  am 
talkink  abot  history." 

"  'Past'  means  history!"  Miss  Mitnick  said  tear- 
fully.   "You  said  'glorious  pest'." 

"Kaplen,  give  op!"  crowed  Mr.  Blattberg. 

"Keplan,  sit  down!"  brayed  Mr.  Plonsky. 

"Koplan  wrong,  wrong!"  exultant  Miss  Tar- 
nova crooned. 

"Mr.  Kaplan,"  intervened  Mr.  Parkhill  crisply, 
"Miss  Mitnick  is  absolutely  right.  'Past'  refers 
to  what  has  gone  by.  'Pest,'  on  the  other  hand, 
refers  to  a—"  He  never  finished;  some  ominous 
bell  tolled  a  note  of  warning  in  his  brain;  an 
awful  premonition  congealed  before  his  mind's 
eye;  too  late,  too  late.  He  did  not  need  to  hear 
Mr.  Kaplan's  next  words  to  recognize  the  trap 
into  which  he,  like  poor  Miss  Mitnick,  had  so 
gullibly  fallen. 

"To  a  tyrant  like  Kink  Judge,"  declaimed 
Hyman  Kaplan,  "vat  else  vas  Petrick  Hanry  ex- 
capt  a  glorious  pest!" 

After  that,  twenty  words  with  "o-u-g-h"  seemed 
an  inglorious  nuisance. 
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the  hidden  affair  between 
Big  Business  and  Big  Labor 


Both  sides  deny  tliat  the  romance  exists 

— but  in  fact  it  has  been  flourishing 

for  years  .  .  .  and  it  seems  to  have  a  lot 

to    do    with    inflation,    unemployment, 

and    our    slowdown    in    economic    growth. 

AB  I G  part  of  American  industry  is  now 
quietly  reshaping  itself  into  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  economic  structure.  This  pattern  is 
quite  different  from  anything  that  Adam  Smith— 
or  Karl  Marx— ever  dreamed  of.  It  is  also  a  flat 
contradiction  of  both  the  classical  idea  of  com- 
petitive free  enterprise,  and  the  Communist 
theory  of  class  war. 

In  crude  terms,  it  might  be  described  as  a  sort 
of  corporate  syndicalism,  linking  big  business 
and  big  unions  into  an  unacknowledged  partner- 
ship. The  pattern  \'aries  greatly,  of  course,  from 
one  industry  to  another.  Even  where  it  is  most 
advanced,  the  liaison  between  the  supposedly 
rival  institutions  is  far  from  solid.  It  is  more 
often  a  furtive  and  uneasy  alliance  between  the 
top  bureaucrats  of  the  unions  and  the  corpora- 
tions—an arrangement  that  neither  party  can 
publicly  admit  and  that  most  of  the  participants 
insist  is  just  gossip. 

But  thanks  to  the  longest-continued  hearings 
in  Congress— the  highly  publicized  McClellan 
investigation  and  the  little-noticed  Kefauver 
inquiry— a  great  body  of  evidence  has  been  as- 
sembled. It  points  to  two  unmistakable  con- 
clusions: 

(1)  The  tacit  collaboration  between  manage- 
ment and  union  officers  has  been  thriving  all 
through  the  period  of  postwar  prosperity,  and 
is  still  spreading. 


(2)  It  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  rising 
prices,  persistent  imemployment,  and  slow  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Like  any  couple,  the  corporate  and  union 
partners  have  their  s]jats.  Moreover,  the  need  to 
conceal  their  illicit  if  plea.surable  goings-on  re- 
quires them  periodically  lo  denounce  each  other. 
And,  as  in  the  most  harmonious  aflairs,  there  is 
a  master  and  his  mate.  Tiie  (ompany  executives 
get  the  most  money,  as  shown  by  a  glance  at  the 
relative  inccmies  and  capital  gains  of  such  pairs 
as  Roger  Blough,  chairman  of  IJ.  S.  Steel,  and 
David  McDonald,  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers;  or  Jack  L.  Smead,  president  of  Con- 
solidated Fieightways,  and  James  R.  Holfa. 
president  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 

In  some  of  the  biggest  industries,  romance  has 
not  yet  blossomed.  Frederic  Donner,  chairman  of 
General  Motors,  for  example,  won't  be  dancing 
around  Maypoles  with  A\'alter  Reuther,  president 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  But  if  this  prospect  seems  fantastic,  re- 
member that  John  L.  Lewis— once  the  villain  of 
industry  in  general  and  coal  in  particular— has 
become  the  hero  of  every  major  coal  producer,  as 
Well  as  of  those  miners  who  are  still  digging  coal. 

The  current  goings-on  in  the  steel  industry 
would  seem  to  belie  this  analysis.  The  union 
and  the  companies  have  been  verbally  belting 
each  other  with  apparent  enthusiasm  as  their 
wage  contract  runs  to  an  end  on  June  30.  But 
appearances  can  be  deceiving.  Economists  recall 
that  the  industry  forced  a  strike  in  1946  to  pry 
loose  a  price  increase  from  OPA.  Many  suspect 
that  the  periodic  outbursts  of  industrial  warfare 
are  a  cover  under  which  the  companies  only 
appear  to  resist  wage  increases.  Then,  after  a 
comparatively  brief  strike  to  work  down  the  in- 
ventories steel  customers  have  built  up  in  fear  of 
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a  stoppage,  the  companies  "reluctantly"  settle 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits.  Finally,  as  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  of 
Harvard  has  pointed  out,  the  companies  use  this 
settlement  as  an  excuse  to  boost  prices  enough 
to  cover  the  wage  increase  several  times. 

This  technique  has  become  so  well  publicized 
in  Washington  this  year,  however,  that  a  new 
script  may  have  been  written  for  the  1959 
bargaining. 

THE     JOYS     OF     "stability" 

THIS  new  pattern  is  often  described  by  its 
beneficiaries  in  one  magic  word,  "stability." 
To  the  big  corporation's  managers,  stability 
means  ever-rising  prices  and  profits,  freedom 
from  new  competitive  threats,  and  profitable 
stock  options  in  an  ever-rising  stock  market.  To 
the  big  union's  officers,  stability  means  an  ever- 
rising  level  of  wages  and  fringe  benefits  for  the 
members— with  suitable  rewards  for  the  leader 
whose  wisdom  has  brought  this  about.  Neither 
union  members  nor  corporate  stockholders  com- 
plain much.  The  workers  who  are  employed 
enjoy  ever  bigger  paychecks  that  outstrip  any 
rise  in  prices.  The  stockholders  usually  can 
expect  their  dividends  and  the  prices  of  their 
shares  to  march  upward  even  faster  than  the 
wage  gains. 

Unhappily,  not  everyone  can  rejoice  in  the 
pleasures  of  this  brave  new  world.  About  ten 
million  Americans  own  stock;  about  165  million 
don't.  Employed  union  members  in  the  high- 
wage  basic  industries  are  also  a  relatively  small, 
favored  group.  Trailing  behind  are  pensioners, 
farmers,  the  unemployed,  white-collar  workers, 
public  employees,  and  many  others.  Several 
economists  believe  that  the  recent  "paradox"— 
an  economic  recession  side  by  side  with  a  rising 
price  level— was  caused  by  the  industry-union 
arrangements  and  the  distortions  they  created. 
These  theorists  also  think  that  the  current  state 
of  affairs— a  comparatively  slow  recovery  (by  most 
measurements,  the  advance  has  been  slower  than 
that  in  any  of  the  three  postwar  slumps),  rela- 
tively high  unemployment  (between  5  and  6  per 
cent  of  the  work  force  compared  to  a  "normal" 
3  to  4  per  cent),  and  slow  overall  economic 
growth— can  be  traced  to  big  industry  and  big 
unions  taking  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  pie. 

Meanwhile,  many  Americans  are  becoming  dis- 
turbed because  our  economy  has  hardly  gained 
an  inch  since  1955  in  terms  of  real  per-capita 
income.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  other 
countries— ranging  from  Puerto  Rico   to  China 


—are  showing  rapid  rates  of  economic  growth. 

These  curious  and  disconcerting  facts  have 
touched  off  a  major  economic  debate  in  Wash- 
ington. Indeed,  they  have  generated  on  Capitol 
Hill  some  of  the  freshest  thinking  about  the 
problems  of  power  and  economics  since  the  days 
of  the  New  Deal.  The  recent  stability  in  con- 
sumer prices  has  not  put  an  end  to  this  intellec- 
tual ferment,  because  the  stability  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  a  fall  in  farm  prices;  costs  of  manu- 
.  factured  goods  have  in  general  continued  to 
creep  upward. 

The  Capital  has  been  treated  to  some  rare 
spectacles  as  a  residt.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  the 
conservative  chairman  of  President  Eisenhower's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  prepared  an 
Economic  Report  in  December  that  singled  out 
union  wage  increases  as  the  source  of  most  eco- 
nomic woe.  By  February,  Saulnier  was  publicly 
denouncing  price  increases  in  autos  and  heavy 
industry  for  holding  back  production  and  em- 
ployment in  the  President's  first  term.  (To  be 
sure,  Saulnier  was  discreet.  His  public  denuncia- 
tion came  in  a  letter  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  a  hearing  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.) 
And  by  late  April,  the  flexible  Saulnier  was  once 
again  blaming  price  rises  on  wage  increases. 
Unhappily,  his  analysis  was  based  on  some 
productivity  figures  hurriedly  assembled  by  the 
Biueau  of  Labor  Statistics.  A  few  days  after 
Saulnier's  new  approach,  the  BLS  conceded  that 
its  productivity  figures  were  in  error,  that  they 
had  understated  the  change  in  recent  output  per 
man-hour  in  the  crucial  steel  industry. 

Even  more  remarkable,  Woodlief  Thomas,  the 
distinguished  economic  adviser  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  (an  agency  not  notorious  for  un- 
conventionality)  wrote  a  lengthy  communication 
to  the  Washington  Post.  In  this  letter,  Thomas 
analyzed  the  consequences  of  administered  prices 
and  wages— those  which  are  set  by  powerful 
economic  units  and  held  constant  or  raised 
despite  a  fall  in  demand.  He  concluded  that 
they  push  up  the  general  price  level  or  prevent 
it  from  sinking  when  demand  drops.  The  worst 
feature  of  administered  prices  and  wages, 
Thomas  said,  "is  not  so  much  that  they  create 
inflation  but  that  they  tend  to  retard  growth  and 
to  increase  unemployment." 

Monetary  restraint,  the  Reserve  Board's  stock 
in  trade,  and  balanced  budgets  or  other  fiscal 
magic  by  the  Treasury,  Thomas  said,  simply 
can't  cope  with  this  phenomenon.  As  Galbraith 
noted  two  years  ago,  the  large  corporations  are 
virtually  exempt  from  tight  money  as  well  as 
from  many  of  the  consequences  of  the  law  of 
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supply  and  demand.  The  curbing  of  credit,  he 
observed,  will  force  banks  to  ration  loans  to 
small  firms  trying  to  expand.  But  the  large  in- 
dustrial corporations  finance  most  of  their  new 
plants  and  new  machinery  from  their  own  profits. 
So  they  can  applaud  the  Puritan  virtues  of  tight 
money  and  enjoy  a  free-spending  life,  too. 

Washington  could  not  decide  what  was  more 
astonishing— the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  top  economist  should  feel  it  necessary  to 
take  his  case  to  the  public  prints  or  that  he 
should  soberly  conclude  his  own  powerful  agency 
could  not  cope  with  the  new  "inflation." 

If  this  was  not  enough,  the  steel  masters  sup- 
plied the  final  touch.  In  midwinter  and  early 
spring,  McDonald,  the  union  president,  was  de- 
nouncing Senator  Kefauver  with  as  much  vigor 
as  Blough  of  U.  S.  Steel.  Kcfauver's  crime,  of 
course,  was  to  suggest  that  the  public  had  a  vital 
interest  in  steel  wage  demands  as  well  as  steel 
price  increases. 

HOW     THE     PARTNERSHIP     WORKS 

TH  E  steel  case  is  not  an  isolated  example 
—although  union  captains  perform  dif- 
ferent services  for  their  corporate  colonels,  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  concentration  in  the 
industry.  However,  they  all  work  with  each 
other,  regardless  of  whether  the  industry  is  con- 
centrated or  competitive.  The  trucking  industry 
has  rushed  to  defend  both  Beck  and  Hoffa.  In 
coal,  the  incorruptible  Lewis  will  be  memorialized 
by  both  miners  and  operators.  New  York's  gar- 
ment manufacturers  have  learned  to  love  David 
Dubinsky,  president  of  the  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union;  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Harry 
Bridges  has  no  bigger  booster  than  the  Pacific 
Maritime  Association  unless  it  is  his  ILWU 
stevedores;  Alex  Rose,  president  of  the  Hat,  Cap. 
and  Millinery  Workers  is  applauded  by  some  h;ii 
makers  for  his  "stabilizing"  efforts. 

Some  observers  see  in  this  harmony  a  new  age 
of  enlightenment.  The  reality  is  a  little  less  ap- 
pealing. These  union  leaders,  in  varying  degrees, 
perform  important  services  for  their  industry's 
employers.  They  discipline  dissidents  and  pre- 
vent "wildcat"  strikes.  In  expanding  industries, 
they  "fight"  for  wage  gains  which  enable  the  in- 
dustry to  obtain  a  more  than  offsetting  increase 
in  prices.  In  competitive  industries  like  trucking 
and  ladies  garments,  they  make  it  harder  for  new 
firms  to  start  up  and  compete  with  established 
companies.  In  big  industries,  the  rising  wage- 
price  structure  makes  the  capital  requirements 
for  potential   new  firms  almost  prohibitive.    In 


many  industries,  union  leaders  argue  vigorously 
for  technological  change,  persuading  the  mem- 
bership to  accept  the  machines  that  will  put 
their  less  fortunate  colleagues  out  of  work.  In 
several  industries,  notably  coal,  the  union  is  as 
vigorous  a  supporter  of  protection  against 
foreign  competition  as  the  American  Tariff 
League. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  an  illegal  wage- 
price-fixing  conspiracy  is  necessarily  afoot 
throughout  the  economy.  Steel  masters,  lunching 
at  the  Duquesne  Club,  have  long  ago  learned 
that  there  are  lawful  ways  to  insulate  a  market 
from  the  inroads  of  new  competitors.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  has  looked  askance  at  some  of 
the  Dubinsky  union  practices  and  indicted  a  vice 
president  along  with  a  racketeer  and  some  biggish 
employers— but  even  if  these  antitrust  charges 
can  be  proven,  they  probably  will  only  serve  as 
a  guide  to  keep  future  corporate-union  arrange- 
ments out  of  legal  trouble. 

If  this  sketch  of  the  economy's  inner  dynamics 
appears  paradoxical,  it  is  nevertheless  a  logical 
paradox.  Many  social  scientists  are  convinced 
that  collaboration  between  management  and 
labor  leaders— either  conscious  or  unconscious- 
is  the  normal  consequence  of  a  free  market 
system.  Industries  with  many  firms  grope  for 
ways  to  simplify  their  structure— and  the  union 
helps  in  the  search.  In  industries  with  only  a  few 
firms,  the  union's  basic  role  is  to  ventilate 
grievances  and  discipline  the  work  force. 

Multi-firm  industries  like  trucking,  clothing, 
and  longshoring  are  simply  looking  for  an  escape 
from  the  rigors  of  competition.  With  some  justi- 
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CHICAGO,    April   \2  (UPI) Juke 

box  man  William  Blatt  called  on  his 
fellows  today  to  get  out  of  crime  syndi- 
cates and  into  civic  uplift.  .  .  .  He  urged 
juke  box  operators  like  himself  to 
launch  an  all-out  public-relations  cam- 
paign to  prove  that  they're  solid  citizens 
instead  of  racketeers  and  muscle  men.  .  .  . 

Blatt  himself  is  active  in  Variety,  the 
Optimists,  the  Police  Athletic  League, 
the  Moose,  and  the  Elks. 

"I'm  especially  active  in  the  Police 
Athletic  League,"  he  said.  "What  with 
Little  League  baseball  and  all." 

-Washington  Post,  April   13.   1959. 
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fication,  large  employers  in  these  fields  long  for 
the  security  of  oil,  steel,  and  auto  producers.  In 
these  basic  industries,  the  market  structure  is 
oligopolistic— an  evil-sounding  piece  of  economics 
jargon  which  simply  means  that  a  few  producers 
dominate  the  market  and  have  broad  powers  to 
fix  both  prices  and  output.  (In  pure  competition, 
there  are  so  many  producers  that  no  one  can 
dominate  a  market.  Moreover,  each  producer 
turns  out  as  much  of  his  product  as  he  can;  he  is 
too  small  to  raise  his  prices  and  profits  by  with- 
holding some  of  his  supply.  All  this  is  true  in 
farming,  the  most  competitive  of  industries— so 
the  government  has  stepped  in  to  limit  output 
and  to  put  a  floor  under  prices,  at  enormous  cost 
to  taxpayers  and  food-buyers.) 

In  oligopoly,  no  such  government  help  is 
needed.  If  U.  S.  Steel  raises  a  price,  its  juniors 
will  soon  follow.  And  if  at  that  price,  demand 
is  not  big  enough  to  take  all  the  steel  the  mills 
can  produce,  then  output  and  employment  are 
reduced.  Economists  long  ago  figured  out  how  in 
theory  monopolies  and  oligopolies  can  make 
more  profits  by  raising  their  prices  and  limiting 
demand  instead  of  lowering  prices  to  increase 
demand.  Steel,  autos,  and  oil  have  been  demon- 
strating for  years  that  the  theorists  were  correct. 

WHY    EXECUTIVES 
LIKE    HIGHER    PRICES 

BU  T  why  should  the  corporate  managers  be 
so  willing  to  see  prices  rise? 

A  Washington  investment  adviser,  Eugene 
Havas,  recently  supplied  an  answer.  Share  prices 
largely  reflect  earnings  and  dividends.  As  earn- 
ings go  up,  stock  prices  go  up.  And  thanks  to 
stock  options,  Havas  had  noted,  the  corporate 
managers  can  get  handsome  rewards  from  rising 
stock  prices.  They  can  and  often  do  vote  them- 
selves options  on  large  blocks  of  their  company's 
stock. 

For  example,  U.  S.  Steel  last  year  gave  120  of 
its  executives  options  on  151,100  shares  at  $55. 
This  spring,  the  stock  had  risen  $40  a  share  above 
this.  Any  time  a  top  Steel  executive  needed  cash, 
he  picked  up  his  telephone,  told  the  company 
treasurer  to  issue  him  a  few  thousand  of  his 
optioned  shares,  and  told  his  broker  to  sell  them 
at  the  market  price.  Thus  our  executive  cleared 
$40  a  share  with  two  telephone  calls— and  with- 
out investing  a  cent  of  his  own  money.  And  if 
he  can  wait  six  months  and  one  day  before  call- 
ing his  broker,  he  will  be  taxed  no  more  than 
25  per  cent  on  his  profit  because  it  is  a  long-term 
capital  gain. 


Since  the  stock  profit  depends  on  investors' 
estimates  of  the  corporation's  future  profits,  the 
managers  with  options  have  a  vested  interest  in 
raising  prices  to  increase  their  company's 
earnings. 

An  instructive  case  was  cited  by  John  Blair, 
the  economist  for  Kefauver's  antitrust  subcom- 
mittee. He  calculates  that  the  net  profits  per  ton 
for  U.  S.  Steel  rose  from  $7.47  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1953  to  $19.31  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958. 
At  the  same  time,  U.  S.  Steel  was  producing  at 
102.1  per  cent  of  capacity  in  the  first  1953  quar- 
ter and  at  only  72.7  per  cent  in  the  last  1958 
quarter. 

This  remarkable  result  has  earned  U.  S.  Steel 
a  new  status  in  stock-market  letters  ("No  longer 
a  cyclical  stock,"  the  tipsters  write,  "but  a  steady 
growth  equity  like  AT&T,  with  the  capital  ap- 
preciation potential  of  a  pioneering  chemical 
company.")  This  is  in  part  a  tribute  to  Steel's 
-great  technological  strides  which  have  displaced 
thousands  of  workers  by  more  efficient  machines. 
It  is  also  a  tribute  to  Steel's  price  leadership. 
From  1947  to  1958,  the  wholesale  price  of 
finished  steel  products  soared  101  per  cent;  in 
the  same  period,  all  wholesale  manufacturing 
prices  advanced  only  32  per  cent. 

The  great  oil  and  auto  producers,  also  marvels 
of  technological  efficiency,  have  enjoyed  results 
nearly  as  spectacular. 

But  in  steel,  autos,  and  other  industries  trying 
to  imitate  their  success,  the  unions  have  econo- 
mists with  sharp  pencils,  too— so  labor  had  to  get 
a  slice  of  the  pie.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  that 
the  pie  was  consciously  and  amicably  divided  by 
rationalists  like  Hoffa.  In  other  cases,  notably 
autos,  the  heritage  of  opposition  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  dominant  corporation  and  union 
leaders  has  prevented  anything  but  an  uncon- 
scious parallelism  of  interest.  In  either  case,  the 
result  was  the  same:  wages  in  these  industries 
went  up,  prices  generally  went  up  even  more; 
and  both  corporate  and  union  managers  could 
blame  the  other  for  the  result. 

A    FEW    QUALMS 

AGAINST  this  backdrop,  thoughtful 
actors  in  the  contemporary  economic 
drama  began  expressing  their  concern  openly 
last  fall.  One  such  was  Arthur  Goldberg,  the  wise 
general  counsel  for  the  Steelworkers. 

Goldberg  has  a  deserved  reputation  for  at- 
tempting to  harmonize  his  client's  interests  with 
the  public  welfare.  He  is  counsel  to  AFL-CIO's 
Ethical  Practices  Committee  and  probably   did 
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more  than  any  single  man  to  bring  about  tlie 
merger  of  the  two  federations  in    1955. 

Last  November,  he  suggested  periodic  discus- 
sions between  corporate  ami  union  leaders,  with 
government  officials  sitting  in  on  the  talks.  The 
talks,  he  said,  should  deal  Avith  inflation,  auto- 
mation, and  all  the  other  things  that  the  man- 
agers could  usefully  discuss.  But  even  this  modest 
proposal  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Some  sophisticated 
managements  have  shown  a  speck  of  interest;  a 
few  powerful  financiers  are  enthusiastic;  no 
union  manager  has  yet  been  willing  to  endorse  it. 

But  Goldberg  appears  to  be  giving  his  iniion 
'  .'ients  some  good  advice.   It  really  rims  like  this: 

"Boys,  you'd  better  show  some  volimtary 
moderation  Avhile  you  can.  If  you  don't,  some- 
thing like  enforced  wage-and-price  control  is  on 
the  horizon." 

Goldberg,  as  usual,  was  a  good  prophet.  In  the 
late  winter,  Kefauver  warned  McDonald.  Blough 
K-  Co.  that  the  forthcoming  negotiation  was  their 
last  chance  to  arrive  at  a  bargain  that  woidd  Jiol 
be  made  the  excu.se  for  a  price  increase.  Kefauver 
said  Congress  would  not  stand  for  another  per- 
formance of  the  shopworn  drama— big  wage  de- 
mand, a  strike,  a  wage  increase,  and  a  price 
boost.  The  Washington  Post  said  editorially  that 
Kefauver  had  read  not  only  the  temper  of 
Congress  but  of  the  nation.  Several  days 
later.  President  Eisenhower  virtually  repeated 
Kefauver's  theme.  However,  the  steel  industry 
chicled  the  Administration  for  interfering  and 
the  Administration  has  since  adopted  a  much 
less  interventionist  stance. 

Taking  the  Congressional  temperature  is  a 
difficult  task.  But  reporters  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
sensing  a  new  mood  that  spills  acro.ss  party  lines. 
Democrats  with  such  diverse  constituencies  as 
.Senators  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  O'Mahoney  of 
Wyoming,  Neuberger  of  Oregon,  Gore  and 
Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Douglas  of  Illinois  are  troubled  about  ad- 
ministered prices  and  wages.  In  the  House, 
Democratic  Representatives  as  far  apart  geo- 
graphically as  Bowles  in  Connecticut,  Reuss  in 
Wisconsin,  Udall  in  .Arizona,  Johnson  in 
Colorado,  and  Cohelan  in  California  are 
similarly  troubled. 

.Several  farm-belt  Republicans,  notably  Wiley 
of  Wisconsin,  have  also  grumbled  about  the  nrice- 
wage  spirals  of  big  busine.ss  and  big  labor.  He 
and  two  fellow  Republicans,  Langer  of  North 
Dakota  and  Keating  of  New  York,  have  put  in 
their  names  as  co-sponsors  of  Kefauver's  bill  to 
establish  a  Departinent  of  Consumers. 

.Some   of   these   legislators   may   be   longer   on 


intelligence  than  inlluen(c.  Howexer,  if  they  are 
reinfoiced  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board— a  group  with  a  diifeient 
political  orientation  but  certainly  just  as  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  welfare— the  economic  game 
could  well  find  itself  with  some  new  rules. 

In  brief,  ciicimistances  have  dictated  what  one 
reporter  has  called  a  quiet  revolution  in 
economic  thought  anumg  Washington's  most 
thoughtfid  officials.  This  revolution  has  three 
leading  ideas: 

(1)  Oligopoly,  not  competition,  has  become 
the  dominant  mode  of  .\merican  economic  life. 
In  their  search  for  profits,  oligopolists  tend  to 
lestrain  production  and  employment  and  raise 
prices. 

(2)  The  traditional  antagonism  betw-een  un- 
ions and  management  in  oligopolistic  or  con- 
centrated industries  is  disappearing.  Conscious 
and  unconscious  collusion  takes  its  place,  lifting 
wages  for  some  and  prices  (including  stock  prices) 
for  others. 

(.8)  The  public  interest  in  economic  affairs  has 
long  ;igo  been  established  in  theory  and  practice. 
Business  enjoys  outright  subsidies,  plus  hidden 
subsidies  like  tariffs  and  tax  gimmicks,  and  makes 
large  sales  to  government.  Unions  are  also  sup- 
ported by  government  through  comjjlex  codes 
guaranteeing  organizing  and  bargaining  rights. 
Therefore,  it  is  no  real  departure  to  insist  on  a 
public  interest  in  the  key  wage  and  price  de- 
cisions. 


PROPHET     OF     THE     REVOLUTION 

EVEN  quiet  revolutions  have  a  book,  and 
the  text  for  this  one  is  now  being  written. 
Its  author  is  a  little-remembered  economist  from 
New  Deal  days,  Gardiner  C.  Means.  Unhappy  at 
group-think,  he  recently  resigned  from  a  shrewd 
business-backed  organization,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  to  write  his  book  alone 
in  Vienna,  Virginia. 

It  was  Means  who  invented  the  concept  of  ad- 
ministered prices  back  in  1935.  The  theory 
underlay  some  of  the  work  of  O'Mahoney 's 
Temporary  National  Economic  Commission— the 
last  body  to  make  a  really  thorough  investigation 
of  how  the  American  economy  works. 

But  then  three  economists  attacked  the  ad- 
ministered price  notion  in  scholarly  journals  in 
1941  and  1942  asserting  that  prices  are  really  set 
in  the  market,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  war 
the  debate  halted;  the  nation  set  about  defeating 
Fascists,  making  money  and,  later,  crusading 
against   Communism. 
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Immediately  after  the  war,  advanced  economic 
thought  turned  to  the  mathematical  arabesques 
of  the  econometricians  (at  Harvard's  graduate 
school  in  1947-48  a  student  had  no  future  as  an 
economist  without  integral  calculus).  Thinkers 
who  suggested  that  chromium-loaded  cars  were 
not  the  answer  to  Communism  were  liable  to  be 
hailed  before  hostile  investigating  committees; 
unionists  who  detected  a  softening  in  their 
leaders  were  barred  from  jobs. 

But  in  1955  and  1956,  the  iconoclastic  John 
Blair,  one-time  assistant  chief  economist  of  the 
Economic  Division  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, rebutted  the  three  economists  who  had 
attacked  Means.  Then  Blair  became  Kefauver's 
chief  economist;  and  in  the  summer  of  1957,  a 
lengthy  inquiry  relying  on  case  studies  of  ad- 
ministered pricing  was  started  by  Kefauver's  sub- 
committee. It  went  on  almost  unnoticed  except 
by  the  business  press. 

Meanwhile,  Galbraith— the  witty  Harvard  pro- 
fessor who  annoys  his  colleagues  by  writing  so 
well— was  producing  his  influential  book.  The 
Affluent  Society.  Among  other  things,  it  raised 
many  questions  about  the  conventional  economic 
wisdom.  Galbraith's  point  was  underscored  by 
the  postwar's  sharpest  recession,  the  1957-58 
slump  in  which  prices  actually  kept  on  rising. 

There  was  more  heresy  at  the  annual  tong 
meeting  of  economists  at  Chicago  in  December. 
Professors  John  Lewis  of  Indiana  and  Ben  Lewis 
of  Oberlin,  along  with  Blair,  made  new  contri- 
butions to  the  administered  price  idea.  In  Janu- 
ary Means  took  time  out  from  his  book  to  present 
some  simple  charts  to  Kefauver's  committee. 
They  argued  that  the  recent  inflation  was  a  new 
kind,  caused  by  concentrated  industries  (those 
dominated  by  a  few  firms')  raising  their  prices  in 
the  face  of  falling  demand.  In  contrast.  Means 
showed  that  the  competitive  industries,  with 
many  producers,  were  behaving  according  to 
Adam  Smith's  precepts,  lowering  prices  as  de- 
mand dropped. 

DO     WE     WANT     TO 

BREAK     UP     BIG     BUSINESS? 

TH  E  curious  recovery  lent  strength  to  the 
analysis  by  Thomas  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
that  administered  prices  and  wages  distort  the 
economy— enriching  one  group  at  the  expense  of 
others,  breeding  unemployment  and  potential 
inflation  with  which  the  Fed  could  not  readily 
cope. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  about  it?  The 
Capital's    better    minds    have    been    busy    wres- 


tling with  this  one  for  months.  A  respectable  but 
small  minority  favors  the  traditional  antitrust 
approach.  If  concentrations  of  economic  power 
exist  on  either  the  industry  or  the  union  side, 
then  break  them  up  and  restore  free,  competitive 
markets. 

This  is  a  Jeffersonian  approach  that  is  not 
only  concerned  with  proper  pricing,  production, 
and  employment  but  has  a  deep  commitment  to 
the  spiritual  values  of  the  independent  man.  It 
is  attractive  and  sanctified  by  tradition.  Every- 
body, including  the  biggest  violators,  pays  al- 
legiance to  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  glories  of 
competition. 

But  most  of  the  economists  and  many  lawyers 
are  skeptical  of  its  practical  value.  They  make 
two  objections  to  the  antitrust  approach: 

(1)  Existing  laws— the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts— outlaw  collusive  arrangements  between  pro- 
ducers or  between  employers  and  unions.  But  in 
the  sophisticated  modern  world,  you  can  enjoy 
all  the  blessings  of  a  price-fixing  conspiracy  with- 
out violating  the  law.  That's  what  trade  associa- 
tions, conventions,  friendly  lunches,  and  the 
trade  press  are  for. 

(2)  New  laws  to  make  administered  price  ar- 
rangements illegal  probably  would  lead  into  a 
blind  alley. 

H.  Thomas  Austern,  partner  in  Covington  and 
Burling,  a  Washington  firm  on  a  par  with  Wall 
Street's  corporation  law  factories,  has  some  perti- 
nent observations  about  any  such  new  law  which 
would  necessarily  rely  on  a  doctrine  of  "assumed 
conspiracy." 

"The  resulting  violation  is  not  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  judicial  remedy,"  Austern  says.  "I 
cannot  see  how  a  court  could,  by  injunction,  tell 
a  price  leader  never  to  change  its  prices  up  or 
clown,  or  enjoin  other  producers  from  following 
in  order  to  remain  competitive. 

"Unless  our  courts  are  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
regulating  prices  by  continuous  judicial  super- 
vision of  an  industry,  I  cannot  fathom  what  form 
of  injunction  they  might  fashion." 

However,  the  trust-busters  reply,  under  an 
"assumed  conspiracy"  doctrine  couldn't  the  court 
order  divestiture— breaking  up  one  big  corpora- 
tion into  many  little  ones?  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's antitrust  division  is  exploring  this 
possibility,  even  without  new  law  and  relying  on 
the  old  Acts. 

Conservatives  like  Austern  argue  that  "even  if 
fragmentation  of  companies  were  desirable  or 
feasible,  there  are  many  who  doubt  whether 
modern  mass  production  could  survive  under  it." 

Many  more  economists,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
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convinced  that  mass  production  would  be  car- 
ried on  much  more  efficiently  by  more  and 
smaller  units.  They  doubt  that  total  output  is 
increased  when  one  corporation  like  General 
Motors  dominates  everything  from  autos  to  buses 
to  diesel  locomotives  to  auto  financing.  They  be- 
lieve output  would  be  increased  if  V.  S.  Steel 
were  not  either  first  or  second  in  prochu  ing  most 
major  steel  products. 

Even  so,  few  economists  woidd  rely  on  trust- 
busting  to  achieve  the  major  economic  goals. 
They  think  that  dissolution  to  restore  competi- 
tion will  not  work  and  that  antitrust  laws  can- 
not really  bust  trusts. 

As  Galbraith  told  the  Kefauver  subcommittee, 
"To  suppose  that  the  antitrust  laws  will  work  the 
kind  of  revolution  which  will  reconcile  full  em- 
ployment with  price  stability  is  out  of  the 
question.  This  would  mean  a  wholesale  revision 
in  industrial  structure— a  wholesale  disintegra- 
tion of  existing  business  units." 

This  does  not  mean  that  anyone  wants  to  re- 
peal the  Sherman  and  Clayton  .Acts.  The  biggest 
violators  defend  them  largely  because  they  serve 
as  an  excuse  to  do  nothing  more.  Less  interested 
observers  would  retain  the  laws  because,  as  Gal- 
braith said,  "They  bring  the  conscience  of  the 
community  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  economic 
power.  .  .  .  And  thus  they  restrain  the  strong 
firm  in  its  relation  with  weaker  customers,  sup- 
pliers, and  competitors." 

GOVERNMENT     P  R  I  C  E  -  F  I  X  I  N  G  ? 

WHAT  then?  Thinking  in  academic  and 
])olitical  circles  is  now  being  drawn  to 
some  form  of  public  intervention  in  the  key  price 
and  wage  decisions.  However  there  is  almost  uni- 
versal opposition  to  direct  controls  over  wages 
and  prices.  Instead  a  kind  of  middle  ground  be- 
tween free  markets  and  controls  is  being  sought. 
This  woidd  be  a  remote  but  non-coercive  relative 
of  the  processes  which  now  decide  public-utility 
prices. 

Galbraith,  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  this,  lays 
down  three  principles  for  such  intervention.  It 
should,  he  says,  be: 

(1)  Limited— it  should  apply  only  to  firms  and 
unions  in  concentrated  industries  which  have  a 
decisive  share  of  the  market  power. 

(2)  Simple— perhapfi  a  government  panel 
should  re(]uire  these  corporations  and  unions  to 
justify  in  advance  each  proposed  price  and  wage 
increase.  The  panel  would  then  make  specific 
recommendations  in  the  light  of  agreed-on  na- 
tional goals. 


Just  what  criteria  would  be  used  to  determine 
a  "justified"  increase  is  a  puz/ler.  Business 
critics  of  the  idea  have  said  that  inability  to  spell 
out  these  criteria  will  make  the  scheme  unwork- 
able. Since  the  corporation  will  likely  argue  that 
it  needs  the  increase  to  restore  a  past  level  of 
profits  or  to  fatten  its  present  inadequate  earn- 
ings, the  "just"  price  implies  a  "just"  profit  rate. 
And  any  such  notion  frightens  the  corporate 
managers. 

On  the  other  side,  the  unions  contend  that  the 
proposal  could  lead  to  great  industrial  unrest. 
Smart  corporation  lawyers,  it  is  said,  would  tie 
any  price  change  to  periods  when  wage  contracts 
expire.  Then,  the  imion  could  be  foreclosed 
from  getting  any  increase  until  lengthy  argu- 
ments had  been  settled,  perhaps  in  court.  Mean- 
while, workers  would  grumble  at  being  asked  to 
continue  work  under  their  expired  contract  until 
the  lawycis  all  had  their  day. 

(3)  Conciliatory  fact-finding— -.n  least  at  first 
we  might  rely  on  panel  findings  to  mobilize 
public  opinion  to  serve  as  a  restraint  on  union 
and  corporate  managers.  If  this  did  not  work, 
then  sanctions  or  penalties  would  be  in  order. 

Some  of  the  obvious  respondents  before  such  a 
panel  would  be  Donner's  Cieneral  Motors  (51 
per  cent  of  1958  auto  output)  and  Walter  Reu- 
ther's  United  Auto  Workers;  Blough's  U.  S.  Steel 
(29  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity)  and  McDonald's 
Steelworkers:  Ralph  Cordiner's  General  Electric 
Co.  (owned  Hi  per  cent  of  the  electrical  ma- 
chinery industry's  assets  in  1947,  the  last  year 
in  which  data  was  compiled)  and  James  Carey's 
International  ITnion  of  Electrical  Workers.  Trail- 
ing along  with  the  price  leaders  would  likely  be 
Ford,  Chrysler,  Bethlehem  Steel,  Republic  Steel, 
Westinghouse,  W^estern  Electric  (an  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  subsidiary),  and  Radio 
Corp.  of  America.  With  their  leaders,  they 
dominate  autos,  steel,  and  electrical  machinery— 
the  industries  that  Means  has  shown  accoimted 
for  the  lion's  share  of  the  wholesale  price  rises 
since  1953. 

So  far,  big  industry  and  big  labor  have  re- 
coiled in  horror  from  this  idea.  There  are  some 
notable  exceptions.  Reuther,  for  example,  is  a 
vigorous,  long-time  supporter.  A  few  executives 
in  one  of  the  smartest  steel  companies  think 
government  intervention  is  inevitable.  Inci- 
dentally, this  corporation  is  one  of  the  ten  big- 
gest producers. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  O'Mahoney,  Clark,  and  Reuss 
have  sponsored  bills  along  Galbraith's  line. 
Neuberger  has  introduced  one  authorizing  tem- 
porary price,  wage,  and  rent  ceilings.    Kefauver 
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has  written  one  to  insure  that  the  general  public 
has  an  advocate— via  a  Consumers  Department— 
before  any  panel. 

The  idea  is  in  its  infancy— or  strictly  speaking, 
second  childhood,  because  the  voluntary,  war- 
time price  fixing  before  OPA  resembles  it.  There 
hasn't  been  enough  discussion  yet  for  realistic 
notions  to  emerge  about  its  strengths,  weaknesses, 
and  the  technical  details  of  how  it  would  work. 

ECONOMIC     PLANNING: 
PRIVATE     OR     PUBLIC 

ON  E  obvious  argimient  is  that  the  method 
interferes  with  "free"  markets.  But  Gal- 
braith  replies  that  the  panels  "bring  the  public 
interest  to  bear  on  what  is  no^\'  private  price- 
fixing.  It  is  obvious  that  if  private  discretion  did 
not  exist,   the   problem  would   not  arise." 

Another  argument  holds  that  prices  would 
never  be  reduced  if  an  industry  always  had  to 
justify  an  increase. 

To  this  proponents  answer  that  concentrated 
industries  almost  never  cut  prices  anyway.  More- 
over, Kefauver's  Consumer  Department  might 
petition  for  a  price  decrease  and  set  the  panels 
in  motion  whenever  it  decided  that  output,  em- 
ployment, and  price  stability  woidd  benefit 
thereby. 

Finally,  the  critics  point  to  the  long  history 
of  federal  regulation.  They  note  that  in  time, 
the  "independent"  commissions  become  willing 
vassals  of  the  industry  they  are  regulating.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, is  suspected  of  having  been  far  too 
friendly  to   the  radio  and   television   networks; 


one  of  its  former  commissioners  has  been  ac- 
cused of  selling  his  vote  to  a  TV  license  ap- 
plicant. Similarly,  the  airlines  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  are  thought  to  have  had  un- 
professional relations.  In  New  York,  Governor 
Rockefeller  thinks  his  racing  "czar"  has  enjoyed 
too  many  favors  from  track  owners.  The  sensa- 
tion-minded Harris  Committee  on  Legislative 
Oversight  (Sherman  Adams  and  Bernard  Gold- 
fine  were  its  two  major  diversions)  scratched  a 
little  of  this  surface.  Another  subcommittee  on 
the  Senate  side,  under  John  Carroll  of  Colorado, 
may  complete  the  abortive  Harris  inquiry.  And 
Harris  himself  is  readying  anpther  investigation. 

However,  the  march  toward  rationaJization- 
an  industrial  structure  with  fewer  corporations 
and  considerable  private  planning— appears  un- 
likely to  be  halted.  All  over  the  globe,  men  are 
planning  their  material  arrangements  to  over- 
come the  obsolete  problem  of  material  want.  In 
India,  Puerto  Rico,  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
Europe's  coal-steel  corrimunity  and  the  Common 
Market,  in  all  the  Communist  nations,  men 
have  turned  from  reliance  on  impersonal  market 
forces  to  some  conscious  and  public  planning  of 
investment,  prices,  and  wages. 

More  of  this  already  goes  on  in  the  United 
States  than  is  generally  understood.  Tax  laws 
play  a  potent  part  in  investment  decisions.  The 
planning  of  a  General  Motors,  U.  S.  Steel,  or  a 
Standard  Oil  (N.  J.)  plays  a  decisive  part  in  the 
nation's  economy.  The  question  now  posed  is 
whether  these  private  corporations  will  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  making  decisions  of  vast  pub- 
lic consequence  without  some  kind  of  informed 
jDublic  surveillance. 
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ECHNOLOGICAL  progress  is  as  old  as  man.  The  history  of  all  societies 
is  a  history  of  invention.  But  if  inventions  and  changes  in  industry  are  not  new, 
what  is  new  is  the  increasing  rate  at  which  they  are  occurring. 

J.  Lewis  Powell  describes  this  acceleration  in  interesting  terms.  For  the  sake 
of  graphic  presentation,  he  compressed  the  50,000  years  of  mankind's  recorded 
history  into  fifty  years,  and  on  this  basis  develops  the  following  chronology: 
(1)  Ten  years  ago,  man  left  his  cave  tor  some  other  kind  of  dwelling;  (2)  Five 
years  ago,  some  genius  invented  the  first  writing;  (3)  Two  years  ago,  Christianity 
appeared;  (4)  Fifteen  months  ago,  Gutenberg  developed  the  printing  press; 
(5)  Ten  days  ago,  electricity  was  discovered;  (6)  Yesterday  morning,  the  airplane 
was  invented;  (7)  Last  night,  radio;  (8)  This  morning,  television;  (9)  The  jet 
airplane  ^^'as  invented  less   than   a   minute  ago. 

—Bernard  Karsh,  the  Nation,  January  31,  1959. 
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GALINA    ULANOVA 


creating  the  role  of 

JULIET 


Galhia  Ulanova—the  prima  ballerina  of  the 
Soviet  Bolshoi  Ballet  whose  tour  of  the  United 
States  Jias  recently  concluded— is  noted  for  her 
shyness  and  reserve.  She  gives  few  interviews 
and  makes  fewer  public  statements.  This  spring 
she  wrote  the  following  essay  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions submitted  in  Moscow  by  Nicholas  Carroll 
for  the  Sunday  Times  of  London.  In  it  she  tells 
how  she  interprets  lier  role  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  tlie  ballet  set  to  music  by  Prokofiev  wliich 
was  one  of  the  principal  fjroditctious  of  the 
Bolshoi's  American  tour.  Commenting  on  her 
performance,  John  Martin,  the  dance  critic  of 
the  New  York  Times  wrote: 

"It  is  not  only  a  superb  dance  pcrformauce  but 
surely  one  of  the  greatest  of  Juliets,  spoken  or 
unspoken.  Certainly  no  Juliet  in  memory  has 
ever  been  so  young,  in  body  and  mind,  or  has  de- 
veloped so  eloquently  before  our  eyes  (and  in  our 
hearts)  into  xvomanhood  and  the  inevitable 
tragedy." 

MANY  people  believe  that  Prokofiev  wrote 
the  ballet  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  specially 
for  me,  but  that  is  not  so.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  ballet  was  first  put  on  in  Leningrad,  I 
ilid  not  know  him  so  well  as  I  came  to  do  later; 
his  ballet  was  expanded  from  a  suite  of  pieces 
into  a  full-length  work,  but  not  with  me  in  mind 
as  interpreter  of  the  role  of  Juliet.  Incidentally 
Prokofiev  did  write  works  specially  for  me  later; 
he  even  offered  to  do  the  Snow  Maiden  story,  but 
I  declined  the  suggestion,  since  Rimski-Korsakov 
had  already  written  wonderful  music  on  that 
theme. 

From  the  very  first  the  role  of  Juliet  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  me.  The  story  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  is  a  universal  one.  The  work  creates  an 
image  which  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  nation. 


For  much  the  same  reason  the  role  of  Giselle 
has  always  been  my  other  favorite. 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  specific  appeal  of 
Juliet  to  me.  Perhaps  the  story  has  .some  affinity 
with  events  in  my  own  earlier  life,  though  on  a 
much  smaller  dramatic  scale.  I  feel  in  my  own 
character  the  same  irregularities  that  mark 
Juliet's:  it  is  therefore  easier  for  me  to  imagine 
a  situation  in  which  she  is  involved,  since  my 
own  character  lies  within  hers.  In  other  words 
I  am  able  to  find  in  myself  the  elements  ot 
Juliet's  soul;  and,  to  take  the  process  still  farther, 
in  a  strange  way  I  find  I  am  all  the  time  de- 
veloping my  own  character  through  the  charac- 
terization oi  Juliet. 

My  preparation  for  iiUerpreting  this  role  fell 
into  two  quite  different  parts.  First  and  fore- 
most I  place  the  experience  of  my  own  life.  I  had 
to  c  reate  the  character  from  my  own  observations, 
my  reading,  my  general  education,  over  a  life- 
time. I  had  also  to  study  the  essential  quality  of 
Jidiet.  This  can  be  found  in  Russian  literature; 
for  instance,  Turgenev  has  created  a  character  of 
this  kind,  and  she  exists  in  other  works.  My 
aesthetic  approach  has  been  very  much  formed 
by  my  upl^ringing  in  Leningrad;  I  have  studied 
the  great  works  of  art  in  the  Hermitage  collec- 
tion there. 

I  had  of  course  read  the  play,  but  actually  that 
was  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total  prepara- 
tion for  this  role.  I  had  traveled  in  Italy,  too; 
once  I  even  passed  through  Verona,  but  it  was  a 
short  stay,  and  there  was  no  time  for  study  of 
local  color  or  anything  of  the  sort.  I  suppose 
that  many  artists,  working  on  such  a  role,  would 
make  a  point  of  seeing  stage  performances  of  the 
play.  As  it  happened  the  play  was  being  per- 
formed in  Leningrad  and  Moscow  twenty  years 
ago  when  I  was  working  on  the  role,  but  I  made 
a  point  of  not  going  to  see  those  productions 
until  I  had  created  my  own  role  as  I  felt  and 
saw  it. 

I  worked  for  three  months  in  Leningrad  on 
the  technical  prejiaration;  more  was  not  neces- 
sary at  that  stage.  But  in  my  performances  over 
the  past  twenty  years  my  interpretation  has 
undergone  significant  changes.  This  applies 
specially  to  the  dramatic  aspect  of  the  role.  Now 
it  is  a  more  tragic  conception  than  before,  a 
more  profound  one;  it  is  in  a  .sense  a  wider 
protest  against  the  kind  of  divided,  turbulent 
society  that  the  play  depicts.  The  technical  struc- 
ture of  the  work  is  unchanged,  but  one  puts  into 
it  less  or  more,  according  to  one's  emotional 
possibilities. 

The  artist  can  approach  a  certain  action  as  an 
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action,  pure  and  simple,  at  a  certain  moment  of 
time;  or  she  can  see  that  action  as  a  reflection  of 
what  lies  underneath  it.  This  is  how  I  see  it  my- 
self; my  own  life  and  experience  and  culture 
make  it  clear  to  me. 

My  Juliet  has  perhaps  long  since  stopped  being 
tlie  Juliet  of  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  now  she  has 
a  Russian  soul.  But  what  is  important  is  not 
necessarily  the  original  work,  but  the  underlying 
feeling  which  produced  that  work. 

The  technical  preparation  must  always  begin 
with  the  choreographer.  At  first  he  gave  starting 
orders,  and  I  worked  within  his  directions.  But 
gradually  I  applied  more  and  more  of  my  own 
observations  to  the  work;  this  process  built  up 
little  by  little  within  me,  and  then  started  to 
emerge  in  the  form  of  certain  ideas;  at  that  point 
it  became  a  case  of  the  dancer  guiding  the 
choreographer. 

This  interrelationship  is  difficvdt  to  convey. 
The  choreographer  suggested  this  or  that  move- 
ment to  me,  at  the  same  time  explaining  what 
he  meant  by  it,  and  his  understanding  of  the 
character.  But  I  had  my  own  way  of  expressing 
those  same  ideas;  the  choreographer  would  ac- 
cept that,  and  our  conceptions  would  blend  in 
the  final  movements. 

Prokofiev's  music  for  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  pro- 
duced many  problems.  It  is  less  descriptive  than 
the  traditional  music  for  classical  ballet;  it  has 
a  far  higher  drama  content,  with  more  expres- 
sion than  description.  Technically  it  is  difficult; 
there  are  unorthodox  rhythms.  At  first  we  all 
said  it  was  impossible  to  dance  to.  There  seemed 
to  be  insufficient  melodic  line;  it  was  utterly 
strange  to  us,  and  we  had  many  disputes  about 
it.  And  yet  I  must  say  now  that  if  I  were  given 
different,  more  traditional  music  for  this  role,  I 
would  not  be  able  to  interpret  it  at  all. 

Thus  we  had  to  adapt  much  of  our  dancing 
experience  to  this  work.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was 
a  case  of  absolutely  new  dancing,  unrelated  to 
the  old  classical  ballet.  In  fact  it  is  closely  re- 
lated. The  elementary  movements  are  the  same. 
But  when  we  were  working  on  the  choreography 
we  sensed  at  once  that  every  dance,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
drama.  And  in  order  to  conform  to  the  dramatic 
requirements  we  had  to  change  the  combinations 
of  the  elementary  movements,  and  even  modify 
some  of  the  elementary  movements  themselves. 

Yet  in  the  balcony  scene,  in  which  Juliet's 
heart  is  overflowing  with  joy,  I  found  that  the 
use  of  the  traditional  classical  steps  and  com- 
binations was  the  only  possible  way  of  com- 
municating it.    The  choreographer  was  looking 


for  some  new  way  to  express  the  powerful 
ecstasy  of  that  moment;  but  this,  I  feel,  must  be 
conveyed  in  this  instance  in  the  dancer's  acting, 
and  not  in  choreographic  novelty. 

In  the  older  forms  of  ballet  you  will  find 
broader  strokes  of  the  brush,  with  smaller  move- 
ments serving  to  connect  the  broader  ones;  just 
as  in  earlier  opera  great  arias  were  connected  by 
thin  strands  of  recitative.  But  in  this  ballet,  as  in 
later  opera,  there  is  only  a  succession  of  very 
slight  movements,  all  blending  to  produce  the 
image  and  the  drama.  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was 
not  by  any  means  the  first  of  these  ballets:  in 
earlier  transitional  works,  such  as  "The  Fountain 
of  Bakhchisarai,"  the  balletic  elements  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  were  clearly  to  be  seen. 

I  discovered  that  the  most  difficult  moment  in 
the  whole  ballet  was  Juliet's  solo  dance  in  the 


scene  where  she  is  thinking  about  the  interval 
she  must  endure  between  taking  the  potion 
which  is  to  make  her  seem  dead  and  her  return 
to  consciousness  and  Romeo.  This  is  intensively 
dramatic,  spiritually  speaking,  but  difficult  to 
convey  visually.  We  discussed  all  kinds  of  visual 
aids  to  convey  the  drama  of  that  moment  of  re- 
flection; we  even  thought  at  one  time  of  lowering 
a  part  of  the  stage;  but  quite  rightly,  in  my  view, 
pantomime  effects  of  this  kind  were  rejected. 

Preparation  for  a  ballet  role  is  a  highly  per- 
sonal matter.  Every  ballerina  has  her  own  ap- 
proach. I  will  only  say  that  in  my  case  I  believe 
in  the  most  thorough  sttidy  possible,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  study  must  go  far  beyond  mere 
technical  work,  and  must  ideally  involve  an 
understanding  of  and  symjDathy  with  the  role. 
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Recollections  from 


BEYOND  THE  LAST  ROPE 


One  of  the  most  highly  acclaimed  of 

the  younger  novelists  tells  of  the  seashore 

summers  when  he  learned  "not  only 

to  swim  and  float  .  .  .  but  to  flirt, 

to  drink,  to  pose  ...  to  do  everything." 

AS  A  CHILD  I  was  carried  each  summer 
to  a  small  seaside  city  in  New  Jersey  called 
Bradley  Beach.  Over  the  years,  my  mother,  my 
brother,  and  I  lived  from  July  Fourth  to  Labor 
Day  in  a  large  furnished  room  (with  kitchen 
privileges)  or  two  rooms  (with  kitchen  privileges) 
or— when  my  father  discovered  in  May  two  hun- 
dred mysteriously  extra  dollars  in  the  bank— in  a 
small  house  of  some  six  or  seven  rooms  which  we 
rented  with  three  other  families.  In  Newark, 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  my  brother  and  I 
lived  in  comfort  and  ease;  my  father  might  have 
been  struggling  to  pay  bills,  my  mother  juggling 
so  as  to  make  ends  meet,  but  it  was  all  hidden 
from  their  two  children,  masked  by  the  spotless 
house,  the  starchily  fresh  linens,  and  the  full, 
well-cooked  meals.  At  the  shore  it  was  different. 
Had  I  not  been  convinced  by  ten  months  of 
good  living  that  we  were  "rich,"  I  would  from 
our  summer  quarters  have  thought  us  members 
of  another  social  class. 

Our  vacation  lodgings  were  small,  sandy,  and 
unprivate,  and  no  matter  to  which  of  Bradley's 


many  rooming  houses  we  moved  over  the  years, 
we  were  always  greeted  and  farewelled  by  that 
same  seashore  smell,  not  so  much  musty  as  it 
was  cementy  and  cool,  like  our  cellar  at  home. 
Unlike  home,  however,  were  the  chairs  you  set- 
tletl  into  at  the  shore,  chairs  whose  arms  were 
always  faintly  damp,  as  though  someone  had  just 
been  seated  upon  them  in  a  wet  bathing  suit. 
Sand  crackled  everywhere— under  foot  when  you 
walked  in  the  living  room,  between  your  sheets 
when  you  tossed  in  bed,  and  in  your  mouth 
when  you  ate.  And,  surrounding  our  family, 
there  were  always  strangers— strangers  eating  in 
our  dining-room,  strangers  closing  the  door  be- 
hind them  to  our  bathroom,  and  soapy  strangers, 
washing  and  singing,  their  hairy  limbs  showing 
beneath  the  wooden  door  of  our  outdoor  shower. 
Everything  that  was  so  preciously  and  naturally 
our  own  at  home,  was  held  in  common  at  the 
seashore,  a  concept  of  ownership  that  had  as 
much  appeal  to  me  as  a  child  as  it  would  to  a 
member  of  the  NAM.  After  all,  what  was  Mrs. 
Blum  from  Bayonne  doing  at  our  refrigerator? 
The  question  plagued  me,  and  beneath  their 
forced  smiles  and  their  ear-splitting  "Good  morn-> 
ing!"  it  plagued  the  ten  or  so  women  who 
shared  the  rooming-house  kitchen.  Though  each 
was  assigned  a  compartment  of  the  huge  icebox 
at  the  start  of  the  summer,  the  confusion  as  to 
who  owned  what  was  well  under  way  by  the 
second  week  of  July. 

As  a  young  child,  I  remember,  it  was  disturbing 


for  me  to  watch  my  mother  so  often  engaged  in 
battle,  especially  in  the  kitchen,  where  1  had 
understood  her  to  be  monarch  by  divine  right. 
She  could  hardly  act  like  royalty,  however,  with 
someone  else's  soup  boiling  on  our  burner  and 
someone  else's  wrinkled  old  grandfather  mum- 
bling Anglo- Yiddish  as  he  picked  through  our 
icebox.  After  a  while  the  only  way  to  restrain 
moral  and  domestic  chaos  was  to  issue  commands, 
promise  punishments,  and  make  entreaties  to 
others  just  as  though  they  were  your  own.  This 
communal  authoritarianism  must  have  had  its 
appeal,  for  it  quickly  spread  beyond  the  kitchen, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  some  strange 
woman  cautioning  me,  the  nearest  child,  not  to 
go  in  swimming  after  lunch,  not  to  go  out  over 
my  head  in  the  water,  and  not  to  eat  my  dinner 
in  a  wet  suit. 

Despite  all  the  strain  of  this  Brooke  Farm 
atmosphere,  I  think  it  must  have  been  reassuring 
to  have  any  stray  mother  instruct  me  as  my  own 
mother  would.  If  there  was  any  comfort  to  be 
had  in  being  forbidden  to  do  pleasant  things,  it 
was  in  the  discovery  that  kids  froin  places  as  far 
as  Jersey  City  and  New  Brunswick  were  forbid- 
den to  do  them  too.  In  part,  what  makes  these 
summers  stick  in  my  memory  is  that  each  sum- 
mer one  or  another  of  the  paternal  strictures  was 
relaxed,  either  with  or  without  paternal  consent. 
For  when  we  could  swim,  who  could  keep  us 
from  going  over  our  heads?  When  we  were  old 
enough  to  see  that  what  our  parents  labeled 
hygienic— "You  want  to  get  arthritis  in  the 
joints?"— was  also  comfortable,  who  wanted  to 
sit  around  in  a  wet  bathing  suit? 

Each  year,  ten  months  after  Labor  Day,  we 
would  meet  at  Bradley  to  discover  that  through 
the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  we  had  all  of  us,  in 
our  separate  camps,  been  slowly  sabotaging  the 
guardianship  of  our  parents.  Returning  to  Brad- 
ley every  summer  was  like  having  a  notch  carved 
head-high  in  the  woodwork.  One  summer  your 
father  brought  home  the  badge  needed  to  get 
you  on  the  beach;  the  next  he  took  you  with  him 
when  he  bought  it;  the  next  you  were  given  the 
money,  your  hand  was  wrapped  fiercely  around 
it,  and  you  were  sent  off  to  buy  it  yourself.  You 
performed  the  old  chores,  played  the  same  games 
in  the  sea,  but  in  different  postures,  with  differ- 
ent muscles  and  emotions,  and  so  you  always 
felt  the  full  weight  of  time's  passage.  In  the 
winter  the  rust  stain  on  your  bathing  suit  where 
you'd  worn  your  badge  all  summer  was  always 
the  same  color;  it  was  Jtdy  and  August  that  were 
different. 

Now,  in  my  memory,  it  seems  that  not  only 


were  the  notches  carved  during  the  summer,  but 
all  the  growing  the  notches  stood  for  took  place 
in  summer  as  well.  When  I  think  back  on  the 
rest  of  the  year,  it  always  seems  that  outside  of 
the  classroom  it  was  cloudy  and  dark;  school  was 
the  long  sleep  during  which  I  rested— my  season 
of  sunlight  was  summer.  On  that  oceanside  speck 
of  over-crowdedness  and  kitchen  privileges  I 
think  I  learned  not  only  to  swim  and  float  and 
dive,  but  to  flirt,  to  drink,  to  pose,  to  swindle,  to 
do  everything.  It  was  right  there,  on  the  dark 
of  the  beaches,  that  my  Coke-trained  stomach 
had  its  first  bout  with  beer,  and  there  too  that 
I  was  allowed  my  initial  exainination  of  some- 
one else's  body.  And  after  that  first  time,  how  I 
pleaded  for  a  second!  Into  the  ears  of  the  un- 
willing, I  would  pour,  alternately,  reason  and 
passion.  I  preached  moral  relativism,  downright 
hedonism,  Philip  Wy lie-ism,  plain  simple  love. 
just  to  be  allowed  access  to  the  hardly  budded 
breasts  of  my  schoolmates.  Vaughan  Monroe 
sang  background  music  to  my  entreaties,  and 
there  was  a  brief  portion  of  my  life  when  my 
most  hot-breathed  fantasies  were  summoned  up 
by  only  a  few  bars  of  "Racing  with  the  Moon." 

GIRLS,  girls,  girls.  One  summer  I  walked 
out  on  the  hot  tarry  street,  along  the  splin- 
tering boardwalk,  down  onto  the  beach,  and 
there  were  only  girls.  The  women  in  the  kitchen 
must  still  have  been  arguing  over  whose  cottage 
cheese  belonged  to  whom,  but  I  no  longer  heard 
them.  So  my  mother  wasn't  queen  of  the  kitchen. 
So  what.  There  were  girls— girls  from  home, 
cocoa-colored  from  the  sun,  glistening  in  their 
bathing  suits.  And  other  Jewish  girls,  strange  as 
23rincesses  because  they  came  from  Perth  Amboy, 
or  that  most  exotic-sounding  of  New  Jersey 
towns,  Bogota. 

And  more  exotic  yet,  there  was  a  family  of 
Syrians,  a  clan  of  them  who  lived  in  Bradley  all 
year  round,  and  whose  cocoa-colored  skin  was 
that  color  all  year  round.  The  men  and  the 
women  and  the  children  were  all  dark,  smooth, 
faintly-mustached,  and,  to  me,  somehow  sinister. 
The  two  young  girls,  who  looked  like  twins  but 
were  cousins,  wore  two  piece  bathing  suits  of  the 
sort  that  Betty  Grable  was  making  fashionable; 
they  had  pierced  ears,  and  dark  down  on  their 
cheeks  and  bellies,  and  they  never  bothered  to 
learn  the  names  of  the  summer  people.  At  least 
they  never  bothered  to  learn  mine,  though  my 
stomach  trembled  at  the  sight  of  them.  The 
brothers  (or  cousins)  played  in  our  clandestine 
blackjack  games,  which  were  conducted  to  every- 
one's knowledge  in  the  damp  shade  back  under 
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the  boardwalk.  I  always  jalayed  cautiously  when 
one  of  the  Syrians  was  dealer.  And  though  it  was 
a  point  of  pride  to  have  a  friend  who  was  a 
native  of  Bradle),  I  never  sought  such  a  prize 
from  amongst  the  Syrians.  Aboiu  the  men  there 
actually  seemed  to  me  the  possibility  of  knives 
flashing  suddenly,  and  bloodshed;  and  about  the 
women,  the  suggestion  of  swishing  skirts,  tiny 
bells,  and  hot-headed  dancing.  The)  knew  a 
great  deal  about  the  tides,  and  hurricanes,  and 
when  the  striped  bass  were  running,  and  at  about 
the  age  of  eleven  I  began  to  suspect  them  of 
some  secrets  of  passion  and  lust  that  I  would 
forever  be  denied.  And  all  they  did  to  earn  my 
fascination  and  fear  was  to  stand  around  being 
dark.  They  were  supposed  to  be  Je^vs,  but  I 
never  believed  it.    1  still  don't. 

In  cahoots  with  girls  I  learned  many  things— 
among  them,  dancing.  It  was  easier  than  I 
thought  it  would  be,  easier  at  any  rate  than  it  was 
with  my  mother  when  we  practiced  on  the 
kitchen  linoleum  in  the  winter.  At  Bradley  it 
wasn't  so  much  dancing  as  s^vaying  to   nil    the 


weepy  summer  songs  sung  by  the  crooners,  or 
by  the  saddened  females— the  "Pattis"  and  "Mag- 
gies" and  "Frans"— so  smitten  that  they  had  to  be 
jacked  up  from  behind  by  humming  choral 
groups.  All  summer  long  in  the  wliite,  pillared 
pavilions  that  squared  off  the  boardwalk  toward 
the  water,  we  danced  close  as  we  could  to  the 
Top  Ten  Times.  It  was  different  from  dancing 
in  winter,  for  at  night  you  could  smell  the  sea 
in  the  girl's  hair— or  perhaps  it  was  just  that  the 
pavilion  itself  smelled  of  the  waves  that  pounded 
the  great  wooden  pillars  driven  in  the  sand  be- 
neath us.  Early  in  June,  if  you  had  a  good  ear, 
you  could  spot  the  song  that  was  to  be  the 
summer's  favorite.  It  had  to  be  slow  enough  for 
our  feet  to  scrape  inch-by-inch  along  the  pavilion 
floor.  It  had  to  have  a  few  good  climactic 
moments  for  "dips."  There  had  to  be  some 
words  of  poetry  in  it,  words  like  (li(sl<,  xvisli,  re- 


member, words  slightly  forlorn.  Above  all,  it 
had  to  have  that  breadth  which  is  banality:  it 
had  to  be  applicable  to  each  of  our  lives.  Then 
we  could  serenade  one  anotiier  while  we  danced, 
give  to  the  song  a  private  meaning,  make  it  do 
for  our  own  kisses  and  uncertainties,  our  own 
dusks,  wishes,  and  lemembrances.  We  responded 
to  it  like  undergraduate  poets  to  their  own  verse. 
What  raised  the  goose-pimples  was  that  it  was 
ours  ours!  It  was  always  playing  while  we  kissed 
and  we  kissed  and  we  kissed.  1  think  I  kissed 
more  kisses  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
seventeen  than  I  will  kiss  the  rest  of  my  life. 
And  I'm  only  talking  about  summers. 

For  entire  summers  kissing  was  like  baseball: 
an  end  in  itself.  But  then  one  summer  kissing 
was  suddenly  a  prelude.  Everything  was  a  pre- 
lude, kissing,  dancing,  dipping— esjjecially  dip- 
ping—dressing, washing,  my  whole  life  seemed 
a  prelude  to  those  few  minutes  at  the  end  ol 
the  night  when  I  would  seek  to  realize  what  had. 
for  \arious  reasons,  been  innealizable  all  those 
summers  before.  1  was  just  old  enough  to  drive 
and  I  would  park  on  a  dark  street— whiffing  the 
sea  through  the  open  window— and  even  if  it 
meant  running  down  my  father's  battery,  I  would 
leave  the  radio  on.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  have 
Vaughan  Monroe  there  in  the  car  with  me.  I  re- 
member how  there  ^vould  be  ;i  flash  of  despair 
when  I  had  turned  the  radio  dial  right  down  to 
the  end  and  couldn't  find  any  good  music.  Good 
music  softens  them,  somehow  it  makes  straps  less 
complicated,  hooks  and  eyes  more  unclaspable. 
It  encourages  girls  to  do  what  in  silence  they 
won't.  Vaughan  Monroe,  Billy  Eckstine,  Frank 
Sinatra,  Nat  "King"  Cole— all  guilty  of  softening 
the  morals  of  the  young,  and  of  giving  us  a  style. 
The  beat  of  draggy  ballads,  I'm  sine  of  it,  became 
the  rhythm  of  my  advances;  I  would  be  strug- 
gling to  hold  my  own  in  an  embrace,  with  one 
eye  on  Ray  McKinley's  baton.  The  music  played 
on  and  on,  so  as  to  keep  the  mood.  The  girls 
changed,  but  the  mood  was  constant. 

Before  my  fingers  had  quite  brailled  out  the 
angles  of  the  object  itself,  I  was  busy  learning  the 
right  responses.  I  sighed,  I  mooned;  when  re- 
buffed, I  was  terribly  hurt.  I  would  try  to  show 
off  in  beach  games,  or  else  exhibit  all  my  brazen 
potency  by  tossing  a  tennis  ball  back  and  forth. 
It  was  all  in  how  languid  you  could  look.  The 
real  athlete  looks  languid.  During  the  winter  in 
the  dark  cellar  of  our  house,  I  would  practice 
pitching  a  taped-up  baseball  against  an  old  car- 
pet attached  from  ceiling  to  floor.  What  I  was 
practicing  was  not  curves,  not  hooks  and  drops, 
but  languidness.    In  the  kitchen  above,  I'm  sure 
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my  mother  did  not  know  that  with  each  thud 
the  ball  made  in  the  carpet,  I  was  thinking  about 
those  sunny  days  beyond  the  snowfalls  and  the 
meltings,  when  I  would  be  standing  in  my  bath- 
ing suit  at  the  water's  edge,  tossing  a  ball  back 
and  forth  before  an  audience  in  which  there 
would  be  girls. 

I  practiced  not  only  throwing  but  standing, 
waiting,  retrieving.  I  knew  exactly  what  I  wanted 
to  look  like,  and  it  was  some  years  after  I'd 
stopped  vacationing  at  Bradley  that  I  saw  in 
Florence  what  I'd  had  in  mind— it  was  Michel- 
angelo's David.  He  would  have  knocked  the  girls 
at  Bradley  for  a  loop.  Imagine  that  what  he  is 
holding  up  to  his  breast  is  not  a  sling,  but  a 
glove;  imagine  in  that  throwing  arm,  loose  but 
ready  at  his  side,  not  a  rock  but  a  baseball;  see 
the  way  each  joint  picks  up  the  weight  from  the 
one  above;  see  how  he  peers  down  for  the  sig- 
nals beneath  those  brows.  See  all  that,  and  you'll 
see  what  I  was  trying  for  in  my  cellar  all  winter 
long. 


MY  L A S T  few  summers  at  Bradley  I  had 
a  girl,  and  all  those  things  I  had  done  in 
previous  years  with  boy  friends,  I  did  with  her. 
We  would  swim  together  at  Bradley,  fish  lazily 
for  blow  fish  at  Shark  River,  and  stroll  along  the 
boardwalk  to  Asbury  in  the  evenings,  the  sea  still 
vaguely  lit  on  our  right,  as  we  strolled  out,  and 
roaring  invisibly  to  our  left,  coming  home  at 
night.  On  the  beach  my  parents'  friends  would 
spot  the  two  of  us  walking  hand-in-hand  toward 
the  water  to  swim,  and  they  would  wink  at  me. 
On  weekends  when  my  father  appeared  he  would 
be  in  the  water,  knee-high,  talking  to  another 
insurance  man,  and  see  us  pass  by.  He  would 
Hash  me  the  signal  with  his  eyes: 

"Ah,  so  you're  with  a  girl  .  .  ." 

Then  he  would  turn  back  to  his  friend  and  I 
would  overhear  one  or  another  of  the  old  magic 
words.  The  words  carried  me  all  the  way  back: 
premium,  fifty-payment  life,  accident  and  health, 


the  colored  debit.  Insurance  words— they  circle 
my  childhood.  I'll  bet  some  nights  with  the  con- 
versation from  the  kitchen  still  locked  in  my  ears, 
I  said  them  in  my  sleep  to  no  one.  The  colored 
debit.  That  one  had  the  most  power  for  me; 
it  was  like  a  vase  covered  with  pictures  of  black 
people  in  various  poses.  The  colored  debit  was 
where  my  father  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  got  very  tired  trying  to  collect  insurance 
money  from  colored  people.  It  seemed  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  insurance; 
they  committed  the  fatal  sin:  they  let  it  lapse. 
It  was  the  insurance  man's  burden  to  penetrate 
the  dark-milling  jungle  of  Prince  and  Spruce 
Streets,  carrying  the  word  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan, the  Prudential,  making,  among  the  blacks, 
converts  to  security.  What  a  task!  Cecil  Rhodes, 
Albert  Schweitzer,  my  father,  and  his  friends. 
I  can  still  see  them,  Friday  nights,  sitting  in 
our  kitchen  playing  pinochle— the  missionary's 
night  off.  They  kibitz  so  loud  and  long  that 
I  am  kept  awake,  while  down  in  their  grimy 
houses  on  Prince  Street  the  colored  people  sit 
around  letting  their  insurance  lapse.  .  .  . 

As  I  enter  the  water  with  my  girl  I  look  back 
at  my  father  and  his  friend,  and  feel  the  under- 
tow of  despair  that  drags  at  me  from  knowing 
that  if  I  am  old  enough  for  her,  my  parents  are 
suddenly  older  than  I  like  to  imagine  them.  In 
their  bathing  suits  you  can  see  they  are  inching 
up  on  my  grandparents.  Suddenly,  the  girl  dives, 
and  the  last  I  see  of  her  are  heels  touching  for 
a  moment  above  the  water,  and  then  they  slide 
away  too.  I  start  after  her,  past  the  series  of  poles 
and  ropes  that  fences  in  the  shallower  water, 
protecting  the  innocent  and  the  decrepit  from 
the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Finally,  I  am  at  the  last 
rope.  It  is  green,  and  tough,  and  hairy;  I  feel 
it  graze  over  my  back,  and  there  I  am!  Past  the 
last  rope!  "Don't  go  out  past  the  last  rope,"  my 
mother  would  say.  "Watch  him!"  my  grand- 
mother would  whisper  to  the  adult  nearest  to 
me,  "he  goes  out  past  the  last  rope."  "Be  care- 
ful," my  father  says,  "the  undertow  is  treach- 
erous. The  last  rope  .  .  ."  But  suddenly  there 
is  one  summer  when  there  is  nothing  they  can 
do  about  it.  I  raise  my  legs,  arch  my  body,  point 
my  head  down,  and  now  I  am  below  the  water 
and  absolutely  alone.  The  shock  of  the  water 
kills  and  kindles  my  senses  all  at  once.  I  open 
my  eyes,  and  see  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
"How  he  loves  the  water,  you  can't  get  him  out 
of  it."  I  hear  this  despite  the  fact  that  water 
is  closing  off  my  ears.  "Look  how  purple  his 
lips  are,  he's  been  in  all  afternoon."  "You  get  a 
worse  burn  in   the  water  than  on  the  beach— 
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watch  your  shoulders.  "  "You  have  a  little  cough 
—don't  stay  in  too  long."  "You  can't  get  him 
out— he's  a  fish!  "  1  uuis  a  fish— now  I'm  a  man. 
I  swim  out  to  where  the  girl  waits,  the  water  so 
buoyant  with  salt  it's  like  my  father's  hand  under 
my  belly  teaching  me  the  dead  man's  float. 
Together  the  girl  and  I  mo\e  easily  our  arms 
and  legs,  a  dance  no  one  ever  performed  on  land. 
We  stay  afloat,  dancing,  no  nuisic  necessary. 

Beyond  where  the  waves  break,  where  there  is 
only  swell  from  time  to  time,  are  the  Serious 
Swimmers.  Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  all 
day  long.  Among  them  are  the  non-languid 
athletes,  out  there  to  build  up  their  shoidders 
and  pectorals.  On  the  beach  these  same  fellows 
spend  a  fair  amount  of  their  time  tightening 
their  stomach  muscles.  If  they  should  want  only 
to  turn  the  dial  on  a  portable  radio,  they  ap- 
proach the  task  with  such  a  passionate  mascu- 
linity that  they  stiffen  all  the  way  up  to  their 
jaws.  I  see  one  no^v,  beyond  my  companion  and 
me,  pounding  hell  out  of  the  sea.  After  a  while 
we  move  back  toward  the  last  rope,  and  I  feel 
the  sun  so  bright  on  my  shoulders  that  I  imagine 
you  can  see  in  its  intensity  every  one  of  my  cells. 
My  mother  was  right— you  rati  get  a  worse  burn 
in  the  water.  "Didn't  I  tell  you?"  she  would  say, 
as  I  lay  belly  down  on  the  bed  and  she  poured 
vinegar  into  my  raw  back.  "Didn't  I  tell  you?" 
I  would  have  to  sleep  pa  jama  less  and  even  the 
soft  sheets  pained  my  flesh.  And  in  the  next  bed, 
with  the  supercilious  tone  of  one  who  has  care- 
fully nintured  his  tan,  my  brother  would  com- 
plain, "You  stink." 

SO  M  E  T  I  M  E  S  in  these  childhood  summers 
I  would  carry  the  smell  of  vinegar  with  me 
even  after  my  shoulders  healed.  It  perfumed 
my  sheets  and  towels  for  days,  and  in  the  winter 
there  would  be  an  evening  ^vhen  we  would  be 
eating  something  pickled  for  dinner,  and  for  all 
the  frost  in  the  corners  of  the  \vindows,  I  would 
ask,  "When  are  we  going  to  the  shore  this  year?" 
"I  thought  maybe  for  a  change  you'd  go  to  the 
mountains  this  summer,"  my  father  would  say. 
"It  might  be  nice,"  my  mother  says,  "the  shore 
is  gloomy  now." 

She  meant  by  that  that  the  war  was  still  on 
and  the  boardwalk  blacked  out  at  night.  On  the 
beach  in  the  early  'forties  there  were  areas  fenced 
off,  where  machine-gun  positions  had  been  dug. 
Sailors  patrolled  at  night,  and  it  luas  gloomy. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  German 
subs— we  children  saw  periscopes  at  least  fifteen 
limes  a  day.  Often  when  we  came  out  of  the 
water  oiu'  feet  were  black  with  tar,  and  at  home 


we  used  my  mother's  nail  polish  remover  to  get 
them  clean  again.  The  tar,  we  were  told,  meant 
that  a  ship  had  been  torpedoed,  and  we  believed 
it  when  in  the  mornings  we  saw  the  planks  of 
wood,  the  chunks  of  debris,  that  had  slid  up  on 
oiu-  beach  during  the  night.  I  remember  having 
a  terrible  fear  that  some  day  I  would  emerge 
from  under  a  wave  and  the  bodies  of 'dead 
sailors  would  be  floating  around  me.  I  was  nine 
then,  and  still  young  enough  to  fear  the  dead 
more  than  death  itself. 

Each  summer  we  came  back  to  the  ocean  the 
guns  were  in  position  and  the  lights  were  oiu. 
But  then  one  August  it  was  over— I  was  twelve 
and  the  atomic  bomb  had  been  dropped  on 
Japan.  "Wait,"  my  father  says,  "now  everything 
will  be  atomic— soap  suds,  breakfast  cereals, 
movie  stars.  .  .  ."  That  night  it  was  as  though 
the  poorest  man  in  the  world  had  married  off  his 
ugliest  daughter.  I've  always  felt  a  tremor  of 
joy  upon  reading  in  books,  "People  danced  in 
the  streets."  But  there  was  more  than  a  tremor 
in  seeing  it.  Besides,  it  wasn't  people  Avho 
danced  in  the  streets,  it  was  Mrs.  Bliun  from 
Bayonne  and  old  man  Klein  from  Hillside. 
Eventually  all  of  Bradley  had  spilled  its  way 
up  on  to  the  boardwalk,  and  we  children  formed 
a  conga  line  and  conga-ed  all  the  way  from  Ocean 
Grove  to  Avon-by-the-Sea,  past  the  Pokerino,  past 
the  dance  pavilions,  the  salt  water  baths,  the  hot 
dog  joints,  past  the  dark-buckling  ocean,  which 
would  ne\cr  be  tar-blackened  again.  What  would 
it  be  like  with  the  war  over,  with  everything 
atomic?  It  would  be  all  good,  wc  imagined— 
perhaps  not  dancing,  but  the  serene  equivalent 
of  it.  We  imagined  this  until  way  down  the 
boardwalk,  in  a  neony  ice-cream  parlor,  we  saw 
a  woman  of  about  fifty,  all  dressed  up  in  a  gaudy 
print  dress  and  a  gala  hat,  eating  a  double-sized 
banana  split,  and  crying  so  quietly  and  intensely 
that  our  hands  fell  from  each  other's  hips  and 
our  celebration  ended. 

In  bed  I  could  still  hear  all  the  music  from 
all  the  tiny  bands  that  had  appeared  on  the 
streets.  I  never  realized  so  many  peojile  packed 
away  instruments  to  take  on  vacations— there 
were  violins,  harmonicas,  drums,  kazoos,  cornets, 
and  an  accordion  that  near  the  end  of  the  night 
played  "Johnny  Got  a  Zero,"  as  though  it  were 
the  blues.  Those  who  hadn't  packed  instruments 
sat  in  their  cars  and  from  time  to  time  pressed 
down  on  their  horns.  No  one  with  sleeping  chil- 
dren was  exasperated  with  them.  Eventually  the 
accordion  player  tired,  and  the  car-owners  locked 
their  cars,  and  I  heard  my  parents  and  their 
friends  scjueaking  their  rockers  into  the  soft  wood 
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of  the  porch.  I  huddled  near  the  front  window, 
so  as  to  hear— from  where  I  crouched  I  could  see 
clear  out  to  the  ocean.  On  the  porch  my  father 
said,  "I  only  wish  Roosevelt  were  alive  to  see  it." 
The  words  were  soft;  it  wasn't  a  miracle  my 
father  was  asking  for— only  to  wake  Roosevelt 
a  minute,  whisper,  "F.  D.  R.— it's  over,"  and  then 
let  him  return  to  nothingness  again. 

"I  wish  Hitler  were  alive  to  see  it,"  someone 
said  harshly.  "You  don't  think  he  is?"  a  man 
asked.  "I'd  bet  a  thousand  dollars  he's  down  in 
Buenos  Aires  now,  living  like  a  king."  "That's 
right,"  someone  added,  "there's  no  proof  he's 
dead."  And  then,  after  a  long  pause,  I  heard 
the  hushed  voice  of  Mrs.  Ratnick,  a  very  simple 
and  uncertain  woman.  "In  the  grocery  ...  I 
saw  a  man  .  .  .  who  looked  just  like  him— with 
his  mustache  shaved  off.  .  .  ." 

Later  that  week  I  too  saw  a  man  who  looked 
like  Hitler,  but  I  reported  the  incident  to  no  one. 
I  had  by  this  time  discovered  that  more  and 
more  my  childhood  fibs  and  inventions  were  be- 
ing put  down— as  they  hadn't  been  only  last  week 
—by  the  impatient  skepticism  of  adults,  and  so 
rather  than  submit  to  my  parents'  suspicious 
look,  I  let  Hitler  go  free. 

IS  U  P  P  O  S  E  that  if  my  father 
was  present  on  the  porch  the 
night  of  VJ-Day,  then  he  was  on 
vacation.  Usually  he  took  off  the 
last  week  of  July  and  the  first  in 
August;  otherwise  he  would  stay 
in  the  city  during  the  week  and 
drive  down  on  weekends.  Some- 
times, though,  our  old  Pontiac 
would  pull  up  at  LaReine  Avenue 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  Aveek: 
the  city  was  too  hot.  "You  can't 
even  breathe,"  he  tells  my  mother. 
"The  humidity,"  she'd  say. 

On  these  surprise  visits  he 
woidd  usually  arrive  about  seven- 
thirty  without  having  had  dinner. 
But  dinner  would  wait— despite 
the  protest  of  my  mother— while 
he  tossed  away  his  wrinkled  city 
clothes  and  changed  into  a  bath- 
ing suit.  I  carried  his  towel  for 
him  as  he  headed  down  the  beach 
for  a  dip.  I  would  be  dressed,  the 
salt  and  sun  showered  off  me,  and 
my  hair  parted  and  slicked  down. 
There  was  a  roughened  iron  rail 
that  ran  the  length  of  the  board- 
walk, and  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  it 


and  watched  him  down  below  as  he  stepped  irsto 
the  water. 

He  entered  slowly,  lingering  a  long  while  with 
the  water  licking  up  at  his  knees.  Then  he  would 
make  a  cup  with  his  hands  and  in  the  thin  after- 
supper  dimness  he  would  pour  the  water  on  his 
face  and  down  the  back  of  his  neck.  All  niy  ideas 
of  how  difficult  it  was  to  be  a  man,  to  work  and 
support  a  family,  seem  to  me  to  have  come  not 
so  much  from  being  told  about  the  difficulties, 
as  from  observing  the  kinds  of  relaxation  the 
difficulties  led  you  into:  as  for  work,  it  made  you 
want  to  pour  a  handful  of  cool  water  on  your 
face  and  neck,  it  made  such  a  simple  thing  a 
pleasure.  I  could  tell  that  by  the  way  he  rubbed 
the  water  on  his  arms  and  massaged  it  into  his 
shoulders.  He  would  take  so  much  time  just  get- 
ting ready  to  enter  the  water  that  I  knew  a  lot 
of  policies  must  have  lapsed  or  almost  lapsed 
that  day.  I  had  no  clear  idea,  however,  of  how 
he  prevented  them  from  lapsing,  of  what  exactly 
he  did.  What  did  he  do  during  the  day?  and 
when  we  were  away,  what  did  he  do  at  night? 
Who  did  he  listen  to  the  radio  with?  He  missed 
us— I  was  sure  of   that— and   though  he  would 
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never  indulge  his  loneliness,  it  must  have  pleased 
him  when  the  day's  temperature  and  humidity 
became  so  unbearable  that  he  felt  justified  in 
fleeing  the  city  for  the  night.  He  paid,  most  of 
tlie  time,  however,  in  money  and  loneliness  for 
our  comfort.  The  heat  in  the  summer  was  the 
enemy  of  women  and  children— icc  had  to  be 
saved  from  it.  .  .  .  Finally  I  ^vould  watch  him 
lower  himself  into  the  water  to  swim,  and  then 
to  turn  over  and  float  on  his  back.  Behind  us 
the  sun  was  perfect  and  red,  and  ^v'Ilen  its  light 
broke  out  on  the  water  I  knew  I  was  seeing  some- 
thing beautiful.  My  father  floated  so  still— he 
worked  so  hard— and  then  he  came  in  and  was 
glowing,  like  the  sea,  from  those  last  pure  spikes 
of  light. 

When  we  got  back  I  sat  at  the  dining-room 
table  drinking  a  glass  of  milk  while  my  mother 
served  his  dinner;  the  other  tables  in  the  big 
dining-room  were  empty,  most  people  having 
eaten  hours  before.  In  a  way  it  was  like  otir 
dining-room  again.  I  sat  and  listenjecl.  In  Newark 
you  can't  breathe,  I  learned  once  more,  and 
what's  worse,  there're  fifteen  new  cases  of  j)olio. 
In  an  instant  I  would  check  myself:  sore  throat? 
headache?  nausea?  stiff  neck?  If  we  continued 
coming  to  the  shore  every  simimer,  I  was  pretty 
sure  I  would  make  it  through. childhood  without 
getting  it.  .  .  .  When  the  meal  ended,  my  father 
would  try  to  convince  my  mother  to  leave  the 
dishes  in  the  sink,  unwashed,  and  come  for  a 
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AND  on  the  porch,  across  the  upturned  chair, 
The  boy  would  spread  a  dingy  counterpane 
Against  the  length  and  majesty  of  the  rain. 
And  on  all  fours  crawl  under  it  like  a  bear 
To  lick  his  wounds  in  secret  in  his  lair; 
And  afterwards,  in  the  \vindy  yard  again. 
One  hand  cocked  back,  release  his  paper  plane 
Frail  as  a  May  fly  to  the  faithless  air. 
And  summer  evenings  he  would  whirl  around 
Faster  and   faster   till   the  drunken   ground 
Rose  up  to  meet  him;  or  sometimes  would  squat 
Among  the  foul  weeds  of  the  vacant  lot. 
Waiting  for  dusk  and  someone  dear  to  come 
And  whip  him  down  the  street,  but  gently,  home. 


walk:  and  when  she  was  willing  to  do  that,  I 
knew  how  lonely  she  had  been.  So  we  would  go 
out  to  the  boardwalk,  where  the  old  grandparents 
woidd  be  seated  on  the  green  benches  on  either 
side,  and  where  there  would  be  other  wives  walk- 
ing with  other  husbands,  and  all  of  them  telling 
each  other  how  awfid  it  was  in  the  city  and  how 
the  Newark  Nexus  said  there  was  no  end  in  sight. 
No  end  in  siglit!  How  marvelous  for  us  women 
and  children. 

The  end,  when  it  did  come,  didn't  come  sud- 
denly. Many  times  during  those  last  few  teen- 
age summers  I  realized  my  vacations  at  Bradley 
were  almost  over.  All  1  had  to  do,  really,  was 
look  about  the  beach  and  note  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  old  fajniliar  faces.  Where,  for  in- 
stance, were  "the  older  guys"?  Where  was  Mutzie 
Leibowitz  of  Irvinglon,  Warren  Gottliel)  of  Rah- 
wa),  Morty  Shuster  of  Teancck?  I  asked  some- 
one. "Where's  Morty  Shuster  from  Teaneck?" 
The  answer  nearly  knocked  me  o<-er.  Morty 
Shuster  was  in  the  trucking  business.  I  couldn't 
believe  it.  Morty  Shuster  owiiecl  trucks.  Morty 
Shuster,  who  on  the  beach  and  the  boards  I'd 
seen  engaged  in  the  very  activities  I  myself  was 
to  engage  in  four  years  later,  Morty  Shuster  was 
in  business  and  married  and  had  a  baby  on  the 
way.  No  longer,  1  realized,  woidd  his  years  run 
frcjm  September  to  June— no  longer  would  June 
be  the  end  for  him  and  summer  Time  Out 
Poor  Morty,  I  knew  he  must  be  surprised.  For 
I  was  sure  that  Morty  had  believed  as  I  did: 
that  summer- was  What's  Coming  to  You.  "What 
are  you  doin^  next  summer?"  "Where  are  we 
going  to  stay  next  summer?"  Autumn  after 
autumn,  grade  sclijool  teachers  would  resume  the 
inquisition:  what  did  yuu  do  last  summer?  They 
knew  it  too,  summer  was  for  doing  different 
things.  But,  God,  in  the  trucking  business  .  .  . 
and  with  a  wife  and  child,  one  summer  would 
be  like  the  last.  Summer,  in  fact,  would  be  like 
winter.  No  longer  would  it  be  the  season  to 
carve  notches  in.  Probably  there  would  be  other 
ways  to  keep  track  of  time's  passage,  but  who 
coidd  tell  what  they  would  be  like.  Years  would 
begin  to  march  endlessly  by,  with  no  Time  Outs, 
endlessly  until  the  end. 

It  was,  truly,  a  frightening  thought,  for  it 
carried  with  it  rumors  of  my  own  mortality,  and 
I  remember  that  upon  hearing  of  Mcwty's  fate 
I  swore  that  I  would  never  get  stuck  in  the  truck- 
ing business.  As  it  happens,  I  have  managed  to 
avoid  that  particular  fate— and  yet  it  also  hap- 
pens, that  like  Morty  Shuster  of  Teaneck,  all  I 
have  left  of  those  siunmers  at  Bradley  is  what 
I  can  remember  of  them. 
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RED  CHINA 

tackles  its  language  problem 


The  Communists  are  trying  hard  to  teach 

600  milhon  people  to  speak  and  write 

a  common  tongue — but  they  haven't  yet  found 

a  way  around  the  barriers  which  baffled 

many  dynasties  before  them, 

WHEN  I  first  came  to  the  United  States 
to  study,  I  was  asked  by  an  Anlerican 
to  meet  a  Chinese  woman  whose  husband  had  a 
laundry  and  who  had  not  seen  or  talked  to  a 
compatriot  outside  her  family  for  more  than  ten 
years.  She  seemed  pleased  to  meet  me  and  im- 
mediately asked  me  something  in  Cantonese,  her 
native  dialect.  Since  I  could  just  barely  under- 
stand Cantonese  but  not  speak  it,  I  said  in 
English,  "I'm  sorry,  I  do  not  speak  Cantonese." 

"Then  what  do  you  speak?"  she  asked. 

"Pekingese  and  Shanghai  and  Hangchow  "  I 
answered. 

Her  look  of  surprise  changed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Turning  quickly  to  her  American  friend, 
she  said  in  disgust,  "She's  not  Chinese!" 

The  enormous  difference  in  Chinese  dialects 
has  been  a  continuing  problem  ever  since  China 
became  an  empire  in  221  b.  c,  and  it  is  one  big 
reason  why  the  country  has  remained  impover- 
ished. Of  the  600  million  people  who  call 
themselves  Chinese,  all  but  a  very  small  number 
(variously  given  as  six,  eleven,  and  thirty-five  mil- 
lion) speak  Chinese.  But  the  dialects  vary  so 
widely  that  the  speech  of  Peking,  for  example,  is 
as  different  from  the  speech  of  Canton  as  English 
is  from  German. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  only  one  written  language 
for  all  China,  but  it  bears  no  phonetic  relation- 
ship to  any  of  the  spoken  dialects.  Moreover,  it 
has  so  many  symbols  that  only  a  tiny  proportion 


of  the  population  has  ever  mastered  it  (highest 
estimate  in  pre-Communist  days,  15  per  cent). 

As  a  result,  for  centuries  most  Chinese  have 
been  isolated  from  a  free  flow  of  ideas  and  from 
the  economic  progress  that  such  a  flow  produces. 
Many  dynasties  have  tried  with  little  success  to 
break  down  the  wall.  The  jDresent  Communist 
regime,  recognizing  the  importance  of  having  a 
literate  people  in  a  technological  world— and  the 
power  of  propaganda— is  putting  everything  it 
has  into  this  work.  But  the  obstacles  are  so  for- 
midable that  the  results  cannot  yet  be  predicted. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  are  the  dialects. 
These  can  be  roughly  grouped  under  five  families: 

YUEH,  commonly  known  in  this  country  as 
Cantonese.  Most  Chinese  laundrymen  speak  a 
sub-dialect  of  this  family.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Communist  regime,  nearly  all  of  the  Chinese 
immigrants  in  the  United  States  came  from  four 
villages  on  the  southern  coast  of  Kwang-tung 
province,  but  few  were  able  to  understand  the 
dialect  of  Canton,  the  provincial  capital. 

MIN,  commonly  known  as  Fukienese.  This  is 
spoken  not  only  by  the  people  of  Fukien,  but 
also  by  the  Chinese  in  Singapore,  Malaya,  For- 
mosa, and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Within  this 
family  are  three  mutually  unintelligible  sub- 
dialects. 

HAKKA,  a  mixture  of  Mandarin,  Cantonese, 
and  Fukienese.  Because  the  speakers  of  this  dia- 
lect migrated  south  later  than  the  Cantonese  and 
the  Fukienese,  they  have  been  called  "guests,"  a 
term  roughly  equivalent  to  "Johnny-come-lately." 

WU ,  including  the  dialects  of  Shanghai,  Hang- 
chow, Ningpo,  and  Soochow.  Though  less  tfian 
200  miles  lie  between  any  two  of  these  cities, 
their  inhabitants  cannot  understand  each  other 
easily. 

These  four  groups  have  roughly  175  million 
speakers.  The  remaining  400  million  speak  KUO 
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Linguistic  map  of  Cliina,  adapted  from  map  prepared  by 
Henry  C.  Fenn,  Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Languages,  Yale 


YU,  the  national  language,  known  in  America 
as  Mandarin.  There  are  differences  within  this 
group,  chiefly  in  tones,  but  they  are  not  great 
enough  to  prevent  mutual  understanding.  KUO 
YU  has  been  taught  in  elementary  schools  for 
more  than   thirty  years. 

The  variations  within  a  single  dialect  tamily 
can  be  easily  shown  in  the  words  commonly  used 
for  the  personal  pronoun  lie  in  the  four  cities 
within  the  WU  group:  Shanghai  yi,  Hangchow 
td,  Ningpo  ;'/,  and  Soochow  /;. 

THE    WRITTEN     LANGUAGE 

TH  E  dialects  prevented  the  Chinese  from 
evolving  a  single  written  language  based 
on  phonetics.  Instead  they  were  forced  to  develop 
a  system  which  has  no  relation  to  sound,  and 
they  have  clung  to  it  for  more  than  3,000  years. 
Every  Chinese  who  has  learned  to  write  uses  the 
same  symbols,  just  as  many  different  nations  use 
Arabic  numerals.  Take  the  number  3,  for  ex- 
ample. It  is  three  in  English,  trois  in  French,  drei 
in  German,  sae  in  Shanghai,  and  son  in  Peking, 
but  the  meaning  is  universal.  However,  when 
this  system  is  applied  to  a  whole  language,  it 
results  in  an  overwhelming  number  of  symbols. 
There  are  about  50,000  entries  in  a  Chinese 
dictionary,  not  counting  the  compounds.  In  order 
to  be  literate,  a  Chinese  must  learn  6,000;  to  be 
moderately  educated,  12,000.  An  English-speaking 
child,  having  to  conquer  only  a  twenty-six  letter 


alphabet,  has  usually  learned  to 
read  by  the  time  he  begins  the 
third  grade.  A  Chinese  child 
needs  at  least  five  more  years  of 
elementary  learning— in  the  sev- 
enth grade  he  can  barely  read  a 
Chinese  newspaper. 

These  difficulties  may  seem  ex- 
aggerated to  those  who  have  heard 
that  the  Chinese  simply  use  pic- 
tures for  writing.  But  this  state- 
ment is  only  partially  true.  Many 
of  the  characters  were  originally 
pictures  or  combinations  of  pic- 
tures, but  to  express  abstract  ideas 
the  signs  for  similar-sounding 
words  had  to  be  borrowed— as  if 
you  had  to  use  the  picture  of 
berries  for  buries  as  well. 

Another  complication  is  the 
shortness  of  Chinese  words.  There 
are  more  words  of  one  syllable 
than  in  English,  and  three-syl- 
lable words  are  rare.  There  are, 
therefore,  many  homophones  (words  of  different 
meaning  but  the  same  pronunciation).  These 
homophones  can  be  as  confusing  as  the  English 
word  which  is  phonetically  written  /rait/.  When 
I  say  /rait/,  you  don't  know  whether  I  mean 
my  right  hand,  the  right  to  vote,  the  Roman  rite, 
the  carhuright.  "you  are  right,"  or  "I  write  for  a 
living."  And  just  as  /rait/  is  spelled  in  various 
ways  in  English  to  help  make  the  meaning  clear, 
in  Chinese  other  symbols  are  added  to  make  dis- 
tinctions in  the  written  language.  For  example, 
since  the  pronunciation  of  his  resembled  that  of 
basket,  at  first  the  picture  of  a  basket  stood  for 
both  words;  later  a  spray  of  bamboo  was  added 
to  the  character  for  basket,  because  baskets  were 
made  of  bamboo: 


7-\ 


rx 


The  earliest  Chinese  writing  extant  (See  A  in 
list  on  page  51)  dates  back  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury B.  c,  but  even  then  it  was  already  fully 
devclojjcd  and  so  conventionalized  that  many  of 
the  characters  are  still  undeciphered.  The  bronzes 
in  museums  show  characters  of  two  styles  (B  and 
C).  At  this  time  many  scripts  were  used,  reflecting 
the  bent  and  artistic  ability  of  the  individual 
writers.  Once  Confucius  (551-478  b.  c.)  said  to 
his  disciples  that  he  felt  uneducated— there  was 
so  much  of  tlie  writing  which  he  found  carved 
on  the.  mountainside  that  he  could  not  read. 

The  first  emperor  (221-210)  decreed  that  a 
standard  writing  style  (D)— still  seen  in  signature 
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seals  on  paintings— be  used  throughout  the  em- 
pire. This,  however,  was  still  too  fancy,  so  he 
simplified  it  to  what  is  known  as  the  Style  of  the 
Clerks  (E).  In  the  first  century  a.  d.  paper  was 
invented,  and  writing  changed  again.  Perhaps 
people  began  to  write  more.  In  any  case  strokes 
were  run  together;  sharp  corners  were  rounded. 
This  was  known  as  the  Running  Style  (F),  which 
deteriorated  into  the  illegible  Grass  Style  (G). 
The  time  was  ripe  for  a  Printing  Style  (H)  which 
thereupon  evolved  and  was  enforced.  Until  the 
coming  of  today's  Communists,  all  schools,  news- 
papers, and  government  communications  used 
the  Printing  Style.  In  private  correspondence, 
however,  people  have  always  taken  liberties  with 
the  writing  strokes,  running  some  together  and 
cutting  others  out,  with  results  much  like  the 
English  simplified  spelling— "nite"  and  "thru." 
The  Communists  have  legalized  this  style   (I). 

The  following  is  the  character  for  horse,  as  it 
changed  shape: 

-•5  A.   Shell  and  Bone  Style  (14th  century  B.C.) 

\S  B,   Bronze  Style  (13th  to  4th  centuries  B.C.) 

^  C.   Great  Seal  (8th  to  3rd  centuries  B.C.) 

^A  D.  Small  Seal   (3rd  century  B.C.) 

^-,  E.    Style  of  the  Clerks  (3rd  century  b.  c.) 

^.  F.    Running  Style   (3rd  century  a.  D.) 


G.   Grass  Style  (3rd  century  a.  D.) 
H.  Printing  Style  (3rd  century  to  1956) 
Communist  Style  (since  1956) 


Throughout  this  involved  development  of 
3,000  years  the  Chinese  characters  served  the 
literate  of  all  sections  of  China;  but  only  in  the 
last  hundred  years  have  there  been  attempts 
made  at  a  short  cut  to  reading  for  those  who 
could  not  spend  the  time  to  memorize  6,000 
characters. 

The  century-after-century  simplification  of  the 
written  language  always  meant  modification  of 
characters,  not  the  use  of  an  alphabet.  Foreign 
missionaries,  as  early  as  1588,  used  alphabets  in 


learning  the  language,  but  the  idea  did  not  at- 
tract Chinese  scholars  until  1892,  when  Lu  Kan- 
chang— a  Chinese  from  Amoy,  speaking  a  Fukien 
dialect— actually  used  and  published  an  alphabet 
for  writing  Amoy  phonetically.  He  later  modified 
it  for  use  with  other  dialects,  including  Manda- 
rin. By  1903,  another  Chinese  scholar  managed 
to  establish  a  school  in  Peking  to  read  with  an 
alphabet.  But  1903  was  perilously  close  to  the  end 
of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty— a  year  of  internal  intrigue 
and  foreign  wars  and  a  time  of  great  conflict  be- 
tween the  desire  to  revitalize  the  nation  through 
a  general  literacy  (which  could  come  about  only 
with  a  phonetic  writing)  and  a  new  consciousness 
of  nationalism  which  strongly  resisted  an  alien 
alphabet.  Nationalism  won— and  this  first  native 
effort  toward  a  phonetic  system  came  to  nothing. 
Another  forward  step  was  attempted  in  Febru- 
ary 1913,  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  At  a  conference  called  for 
the  specific  purj^ose  of  unifying  pronunciation, 
every  province  was  represented  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  every  commonly  used  character  was 
voted  on.  Five  years  later  the  Chinese  government 
announced  the  adoption  of  the  National  Pho- 
netic Symbols,  based  on  early  Chinese  characters: 


1  =n.  Y  =  ^.  :5y  = 


na 


This  system  favored  the  pronunciation  of  Peking, 
a  Mandarin  dialect.  Three  extra  letters  were 
added  for  other  Mandarin  dialects.  A  dictionary 
was  compiled;  school  textbooks  began  to  have 
the  phonetic  symbols  set  alongside  the  regular 
characters;  and  elementary  schools  all  over  China 
began  to  teach  Mandarin.  However,  these  in- 
novations were  not  intended  to  replace  the 
characters  but  rather  to  aid  in  learning  their 
pronunciation. 

During  World  War  I,  James  Y.  C.  Yen  picked 
out  about  one  thousand  characters  as  a  sort  of 
basic  Chinese  and  taught  them  to  Chinese  soldiers 
in  Europe,  and,  later,  to  village  storekeepers  and 
farmers  in  China. 

Still  another  attempt  at  reform,  in  1928,  used 
the  Roman  letters  but  in  so  scientific  and  com- 
plicated a  manner  (as  if  yes  in  questions  were 
spelled  yes,  in  doubt  yens,  in  agreement  yuehs) 
that  it  never  reached  the  general  public. 

Then  events  took  a  Russian  turn.  In  1931, 
Ch'vi  Ch'iu-pai,  Wu  Yii-chang,  and  several  other 
Chinese  Communist  party  workers  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  assisted  by  Soviet  experts,  created  a 
Latin  alphabet  called  Latinized  New  Writing, 
for  the  great  number  of  Chinese  in  Russia. 

It  is   reported   that   Ch'u   often   said,    "I   am 
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greatly  interested  in  the  New  Writing.  My  pm- 
pose  in  studying  this  problem  is  to  solve  the 
illiteracy  problem  oi  hundreds  ol  millions  ol 
Chinese.  It  is  only  when  the  laborers  and  farmers 
can  read  that  it  will  be  easy  ior  them  to  accept 
Marxism-Leninism." 

At  that  time  Wu  Yii-chang,  who  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  Reform  of  the  Written 
Language  and  president  of  People's  University, 
wrote  an  offuial  report  entitled  "The  thirteen 
principles  governing  the  Chinese  New  VV^riting." 
In  it  he  said; 

Traditional  Chinese  writing  was  tlie  product 
of  feudalism.  It  has  become  a  tool  of  op- 
pression of  the  working  man  and  a  siiunbling 
block  to  mass  literacy.  It  is  not  suitable  for  the 
present  limes.  W'e  must  abolish  the  pictorial 
writing  and  use  purely  phonetic  writing  in 
its  place. 

This  he  repeated  in  April  1955. 

The  Latinized  New  Writing  was  properly 
launched  in  Russia  as  the  Liquidation  of  Illiter- 
acy Movement  in  1932,  and  by  19.S8  most  Chinese 
in  the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to  read  and  write 
in  this  alphabet.  The  system  allowed  for  differ- 
ences in  dialect,  overriding  Chii's  original  plan 
for  a  common  language.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  characters  were  also  taught. 
News  of  this  movement  reached  China  in  1934, 
and  soon  many  societies  were  established  to  study 
the  New  Writing. 

Because  of  the  creators'  political  affiliation,  the 
societies  were  considered  subversive.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  refugee  camps  in  the  international 
settlement  in  Shanghai  during  the  Sino-Japanese 
War,  5,000  Chinese  learned  to  read.  In  1938,  the 
government  finally  gave  the  system  official  ap- 
proval, but  neither  the  Kuomintang  nor  the 
Communist  party  did  anything  to  promote  its 
use  in  the  succeeding  years. 

ONE    RED    TONGUE 

TH  E  chief  reason  why  all  ventures  in  pho- 
netic writing  up  to  this  point  had  fallen 
short  of  the  goal  was,  of  course,  the  lack  of  a 
common  language.  Until  people  could  speak 
alike,  there  was  no  way  of  writing  phonetically. 
But  the  barriers  against  this  first  requirement 
were  many.  The  traditional  system  had  served 
the  literate  well  enough,  and  they  saw  no  reason 
to  worry  about  their  dialects.  The  Nationalist 
government  did  try  to  do  something:  a  general 
Mandarin  of  no  specific  city  was  ordered  taught 
in   the  schools. 

In  terms  ol  p()|)ulatit)n  numbers,  the  choice  of 


Mandarin  was  logical,  biu  the  highest  degree  of 
literacy  was  in  South  C>hina.  and  there  the  new 
rule  was  largely  ignored.  Not  to  be  able  to  speak 
Mandarin  continued  to  cast  no  aspersions  on  a 
scholar.  For  example,  in  a  (ollege  in  Peking  whic  h 
I  attended  many  piotessors  spoke  a  brand  of 
Mandarin  only  those  of  us  from  the  south  could 
make  out.  Many  times  my  Pekingese  fellow  stu- 
dents had  to  ask  me  to  explain  what  Professor 
Hsii  (from  Canton)  was  talking  about.  And  since 
Chinese  officialdom  was  based  chiefly  on  civil 
examinations,  a  large  proportion  of  high  posi- 
tions were  held  by  southerners.  Therefore,  even 
after  Mandarin  had  been  taught  in  the  schools 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  no  one  in  the  south- 
east took  the  jMogram  seriously  until  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  caused  large-scale  migrations.  Even 
the  Communist  party,  before  it  came  into  power, 
following  the  Soviet  policy  of  a  federated  union 
of  national  groups,  was  in  favor  of  preserving 
the  dialects. 

However,  in  the  first  month  that  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  was  established  in  Peking, 
the  Chinese  Language  Reform  Association  held 
its  inaugural  meeting  with  delegates  from  all 
China:  even  overseas  Chinese  and  minority 
groups  were  represented.  The  aims  were:  selec- 
tion of  one  dialect  for  all  China,  simplification 
of  the  characters,  and  the  devising  of  a  phonetic 
system— working  both  sides  of  the  street!  The 
approach  was  to  be  through  committees  and 
subcommittees  appointed  for  study  and  research, 
one  of  which,  the  Committee  for  Reform  of  the 
Written  Language,  held  great  powers.  By  Decem- 
ber 1954,  it  had  become  a  Cabinet  committee 
directly  under  the  State  Council,  and  at  present, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
it  has  the  responsibility  for  the  over-all  direction 
of  language  reform. 

Toivard  a  common  language 

The  government  moved  to  introduce  in  all 
the  schools  and  the  armed  forces,  in  broadcast- 
ing and  other  means  of  communication,  a  lingua 
franca,  embodying  the  pronunciation  of  the  city 
of  Peking  but  the  grammar  of  the  Written 
Colloquial.  This  latter,  known  as  pai  hua,  had 
been  used  only  in  fiction  of  certain  periods  be- 
fore the  twentieth  century.  W\  other  writing 
had  been  done  in  the  formal  style  of  the  classics 
—somewhat  comparable  to  limiting  all  southern 
European  writing  to  the  Latin  of  Cicero. 

Pdi  hiia  was  the  result  of  the  literary  revolu- 
tion of  1917,  ^vhich  was  fomented  by  a  group 
of  American-returned  students  (chiedv  Hu  Shih, 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  during  World 


War  II)  who,  undoubtedly  influenced  by  English 
writing,  began  to  write  in  colloquial  Mandarin. 
Although  the  "new"  writers  spoke  divergent 
dialects,  with  a  southern  preponderance,  their 
works  showed  a  sort  of  unified  style,  semi-literary 
and  semi-Mandarin,  acquired  from  reading  the 
great  novels  of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  dynasties. 
(Novels,  of  course,  were  not  then  considered 
true  literature.) 

Forty  years  of  the  "new"  writing  had  been 
in  progress,  several  generations  of  "new"  writers 
had  been  produced,  and  a  good  share  of  the 
"new"  writing's  leveling  effect  had  already  been 
accomplished  when  the  Communists  took  over. 
Their  decision  to  follow  the  grammar  of  the 
Written  Colloquial  was  an  act  of  great  di- 
plomacy. Born  and  nurtured  in  a  period  when 
China  was  aping  the  West,  pai  hua  included 
wholesale  transposition  of  foreign  ideas  and 
direct  translation  of  Western  constructions.  It 
would  permit  the  greatest  number  of  Chinese 
to  express  themselves  in  writing— and  would 
find  the  least  opposition. 

According  to  the  plan,  by  1970  all  pupils 
above  the  third  grade  and  all  teachers  except 
those  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  will  be 
speaking  the  common  language.  All  executives 
and  all  public  servants  above  the  county  level 
will  be  required   to  learn   it. 

Phonograph  records  were  made,  and  a  movie, 
"All  speak  the  Common  Language,"  was  pre- 
pared for  release.  Special  summer  schools  were 
set  up  for  kindergarten  teachers  for  intensive 
language  training. 

Simplifying  the  characters 

In  the  summer  of  1950,  a  research  committee 
on  the  written  language  began  to  compile  lists 
of  abbreviated  characters  which  it  circulated  as 
feelers  to  test  public  opinion.  Newspapers  car- 
ried the  lists  and  public  discussion  was  invited. 
It  is  reported  that  200,000  persons  had  their 
say.  Another  general  language-reform  confer- 
.ence,  called  in  1955,  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  official  lists  of  accepted  changes.  These  fol- 
lowed three  principles: 

(1)  to  legalize  privately-abbreviated  forms: 


RR 


(2)  to  eliminate  all  variant  forms: 
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(3)  to  extend  privately-abbreviated  compo- 
nents of  certain  characters  to  others  with  the 
same  components: 

It  was  hoped  that,  as  a  result  of  these  actions, 
by  January  1959  three  thousand  short  forms 
would  be  in  use— only  half  of  what  was  needed 
for  comprehension  of  modern  literary  works  but 
sufficient  to  permit  the  reading  of  newspapers. 

Making  an  alphabet 

In  February  1955  a  subcommittee  was  set  up 
to  study  the  problem  of  phoneticization.  This 
research  committee  examined  all  the  phonetic 
scripts  which  had  been  used  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years  and,  in  addition,  655  newly  pro- 
posed ones— a  total  of  1,200.  By  October  it  had 
drawn  up  six  drafts  for  phonetic  systems:  four 
based  on  Chinese  symbols,  one  on  the  Cyrillic, 
and  one  on  the  Latin  alphabet.  After  further- 
study  by  the  research  committee,  the  Latin 
alphabet  was  finally  chosen.  This  was  then  sent 
to  the  Chinese  Language  Reform  Committee 
for  final  passage,  after  which  the  State  Council 
issued  the  script  for  public  debate  in  1956.  It 
included  all  of  the  English  alphabet  except  v, 
with  five  additional  Cyrillic  signs.  But  this 
system  proved  to  be  short-lived.  The  People's 
National  Congress  in  February  1958  approved 
the  Latin  alphabet  without  the  Cyrillic  letters. 

To  illustrate  how  drastic  this  change  is,  all 
the  following  characters  and  many  others  can 
now  be  written  SI: 

h%  £iii£*    ^   tojie,    QTJ    four. 


/S)*      to  thintc 


-f 


monastery. 


Opposition  has  been  strong  from  both  the 
literate  and  illiterate.  The  former  argue,  with 
some  justification,  "It  is  impossible  to  transcribe 
the  classics  and  still  preserve  their  literary  value." 
It  will  indeed  be  an  even  more  drastic  change 
than  paraphrasing  Shakespeare  into  Basic  Eng- 
lish, for  Chinese  characters  contain  concepts 
which  phonetic  writing  cannot  possess.  For  ex- 
ample, the  character  for  peace  is  a  woman  under 
a  roof,  good  is  a  woman  and  a  child.  In  a 
phonetic  writing  all  this  "rightist"  nonsense 
would  not  be  able  to  raise  its  bourgeois  head. 

The  Chinese  illiterate,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
so  respectful  of  learning  that  he  will  not  trample 
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on  a  piece  of  paper  with  Avriting  on  it.  All 
over  China  there  are  small  boxes  in  public 
places  on  the  sides  ol  which  are  printed  Hsi 
Tzi/— literally  "Respe>  t  Characters,"  meaning 
"for  waste  paper  with  writing  only."  To  the 
Chinese  illiterate  all  writing  is  sacred.  Therefore 
no  cockeyed  scribbling  is  going  to  pass  for  writing 
with  him.  He  either  learns  to  write  the  real 
McCoy  or  he  doesn't  write  at  all.  And  the 
Chinese  peasant,  like  all  peasants,  can  be  as 
stubborn  as  the  proverbial  mule.  Protests  have 
evidently  been  astonishingly  strong  because,  al- 
though it  was  announced  in  April  19.55  that  the 
alphabet  would  gradually  replace  the  characters, 
the  authorities  have  since  repeatedly  assured  the 
nation  that  the  characters  would  be  "eternally" 
preserved,  and,  finthermore,  they  were  to  be 
written  with  the  native  brush,  not  the  foreign 
fountain  pen. 

Meanwhile,  great  elfort  is  being  channeled 
into  selling  the  alphabet.  Chou  En-lai,  urging 
its  adoption,  spoke  before  the  Chinese  People's 
Political  Consultative  Conference  at  great  length, 
explaining  that  "the  Latin  alphabet  is  at  present 
used  by  over  sixty  countries— each  country  by 
proper  adjustments  making  it  its  own— and  it 
is  not  unpatriotic  to  make  use  of  it." 

Groups  of  specially  trained  personnel  are  be- 
ing sent  to  every  village  and  hamlet  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  phonetic  writing.   They  argue: 

The  use  of  tiie  alphabet  will  not  supersede 
the  use  of  characters,  but  will  serve  as  a  tool 
to  indicate  soimd  for  learning  characters.  It 
will  help  people  to  learn  the  Common  Lan- 
guage, but  not  eliminate  the  local  dialects. 
And  foreigners  and  immigrants,  familiar  with 
phonetic  writing,  can  learn  the  language 
easily.  It  will  facilitate  the  learning  of  tech- 
nological symbols  and  terms,  sending  of 
telegrams,  indexing,  cataloguing,  and  com- 
piling of  dictionaries. 

It  is  pointed  out  further  that  the  35  million 
people  in  China  who  speak  non-Chinese  lan- 
guages will  be  able  to  use  the  same  alphabet 
so  that  there  can  be  free  exchange  of  ideas 
between  them  and  Chinese  speakers.  Finally 
there  is  the  claim  that  "over  600  million  people 
in  the  world  now  use  the  Latin  alphabet,"  and 
that  "it  has  become  an  international  tool  for 
cultural  exchange." 

All  textbooks  for  elementary  and  adult  classes, 
all  popular  reading  materials  and  dictionaries 
now  have  aljjhabetic  letters  alongside  the  char- 
acters. The  government  is  also  committed  to 
providing  transcriptions  of  "all  important  writ- 
ings" in  the  j^honetic  script. 


These  are  ambitious  plans,  but  not  too  am- 
bitious for  the  Commimist  party  or  for  Mao 
Tse-tung,  who  has  never  underestimated  the 
power  of  language.  As  early  as  1942,  while 
biding  his  time  in  Yenan,  Mao  cautioned  his 
Party  workers  never  to  forget  that  language  was 
a  cultural  weapon;  that  they  were  writing  for 
peasants,  workers,  soldiers,  and  the  petty  bour- 
geois; that  they  were  producing  a  proletarian 
cidture,  anti-imperialist  and  anti-leudalist;  and 
that  they  were  to  leave  no  stone  uiUurned  in 
furthering  these  ends.  Thus  the  Party  workers 
have  gone  about  creating  new  terms  and  giving 
new  iiiter|7ietations  to  old  ones.  Tiiey  Iiave  rev- 
eled in  all  sorts  of  innovations,  like  new  termi- 
nology and  bi/arre  new  syntactical  combinations 
to  attract  attention. 


LET     EVERYBODY     CONTEND 


IN  THIS  way,  a  great  many  Chinese  have 
become  newly  articulate.  They  are  now  reach- 
able—unlike the  Chinese  of  the  past  who  re- 
mained independent  in  tlu^ught  largely  because 
there  was  no  effective  way  of  reaching  and  in- 
fluencing them.  Think  of  the  domination  the 
Party  can  maintain  over  a  nation  which  can  read 
only  that  current  material  which  the  Party 
chooses  to  put  into  print,  and  only  that  literature 
of  the  present  or  past  which  is  considered  de- 
sirable! To  the  new  generation,  honored  works 
from  the  past,  not  in  favor  with  the  Party,  may 
become  as  good  as  non-existent. 

In  February  1956  Mao  revived  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  "the  hundred  Howers,"  encouraging  "the 
hundred  schools  of  thought  to  contend"— to 
express  their  ideas  as  freely  as  the  season  pro- 
duces its  bloom.  There  was  a  sudden  refreshing 
air  of  freedom,  and  the  intellectuals,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  did  criticize  the  deadliness  of 
thought-control  and  the  enthusiastic  but  ama- 
teurish reform  of  the  written  language.  This 
freedom  proved  to  be  short-lived  and  those  who 
indulged  in  criticism  were  blacklisted.  However, 
the  government  has  retracted  what  it  said  about 
the  alphabet  replacing  the  characters.  On  the 
other  hand,  Chou  En-lai  took  the  trouble  to 
stress  the  point  that  all  languages  change,  "and 
the  Chinese  language  can  be  steadily  and  posi- 
tively changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  Socialist  con- 
struction." He  said  that  whether  or  not  the 
al]3habet  should  replace  the  characters  is  not  an 
immediate   problem— "Let   everybody   contend!" 

So  it  is  too  soon  to  tell  whether  the  Commu- 
nists will  finally  solve  the  problem  that  has  baffled 
the    rulers   of   China    for    twenty-two    centuries. 
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the  supersalesmen  of  California  politics: 

WHITAKER  AND  BAXTER 


This  remarkable  husband-and-wife  team  produce 

tailor-made   political   campaigns — and   they 

nearly  always  win.    But  for  several  peculiar 

reasons,  their  methods  seem  unlikely  to 

spread  very  far  beyond  their  state's  borders. 

IN  THE  weeks  before  last  November's  elec- 
tion, a  menacing-looking  monkey  wrench  sud- 
denly became  a  political  weapon  in  California. 
The  unlovely  object  was  flung  across  billboards, 
newspaper  ads,  garish  handbills— accompanied 
by  the  slogan,  "Defeat  the  Monkey  Wrench  Tax 
Bill.    Vote  No  on  17." 

Proposition  17  was  a  complex  measure  which 
proposed  to  rejigger  the  state's  tax  system  by 
reducing  the  sales  tax,  lowering  income  tax  rates 
on  modest  incomes,  raising  them  to  46  per  cent 
on  incomes  over  $50,000.  The  measure  was  of 
doubtful  wisdom,  to  put  it  mildly,  but  it  was  not 
precisely  a  monkey  wrench  either. 

The  monkey  wrench  motif,  and  the  "fear 
campaign"  which  it  dominated,  bore  the  unmis- 
takable touch  of  Whitaker  and  Baxter,  the  re- 
markable San  Francisco  husband-and-wife  team 
who  have  long  been  the  country's  outstanding 
specialists  in  political  public  relations.  They 
were  the  first  in  the  field  in  the  early  'thirties, 
have  since  run  eighty  major  campaigns— winning 
all  but  six.  In  the  last  dozen  years,  they  have 
paid  personal  income  taxes  on  over  a  million 
dollars.  The  American  Medical  Association  alone 
paid  them  a  fee  of  $350,000  for  a  strenuous 
crusade  against  compulsory  medical  insurance. 

Their  performance  in  the  1958  election  mea- 
sined  up  to  the  Whitaker  and  Baxter  legend. 
Proposition  17  was  defeated  after  a  brilliant 
campaign  that  threatened  Californians  with  the 
wreck  of  the  state's  entire  financial  structure  and 
—what  was  perhaps   even   worse— the   imposing 


of  burdensome  new  taxes  on  food,  real  estate, 
and  gasoline  if  the  Monkey  Wrench  passed. 

While  they  conducted  this  crusade  in  Northern 
California,  Whitaker  and  Baxter  also  found  time 
to  handle  a  successful  statewide  campaign  for 
Proposition  4— a  $60  million  harbor  bond  issue- 
as  well  as  to  run  Governor  Knight  for  U.  S. 
Senator.  They  dropped  Knight  aft-er  the  primary 
—because  he  had  refused  to  follow  their  advice. 
He  insisted  on  attacking  Knowland,  his  rixnning 
mate,  rather  than  turning  his  full  fire  on  the 
Democrats.  Not  many  press  agents,  one  can  as- 
sume, feel  sufficiently  secure  to  fire  a  Governor. 
Whitaker  and  Baxter,  however,  have  an  exuber- 
ant respect  for  their  own  political  wisdom— and 
they  hate  a  loser.  The  November  residts  vindi- 
cated their  judgment:  Knight  lost  badly. 

By  this  time,  Whitaker  and  Baxter  have  been 
fixtures  of  California  politics  far  longer  than 
anyone  in  high  state  office.  Clem  Whitaker  is  a 
tall,  spindly  man  with  a  deeply-lined,  craggy 
face  who  looks  older  than  his  sixty  years.  He  is 
something  of  a  non-stop  talker  in  a  low,  well- 
modulated  voice  that  is  oddly  reassuring.  Wife 
Leone  Baxter,  by  contrast,  is  a  surprisingly  youth- 
ful fifty-two,  a  pretty  redhead  with  the  well- 
scrubbed,  glowing  complexion  of  the  ageless 
American  girl.  She  too  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
words,  though  her  tone  is  sprightlier  and  she 
often  soimds  on  the  edge  of  breathless  discovery. 

For  a  pair  of  old  pros,  Whitaker  and  Baxter 
are  full  of  surprises.  They  relish  talking  about 
their  coups,  but  betray  little  of  the  cynicism  of 
the  veteran  politico.  In  their  view,  professional 
campaign  management  is  an  ennobling  effort  to 
raise  the  level  of  political  awareness  in  a  de- 
mocracy. "We  feel,"  Whitaker  says  solemnly, 
"that  people  in  our  state  are  better  informed, 
more  alive  to  the  issues,  are  better  citizens  be- 
cause of  our  type  of  activity." 

They  carry  on  these  educational  chores  in 
close   unison.    At  work,    the  accordion  wall    is 
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kept  open  between  their  carpeted,  paneled 
offices.  A  visitor  who  telephones  one  will  often 
find  himself  talking  to  both  partners  simultane- 
ously. Whenever  they  have  a  lecture  date,  they 
both  perform  on  the  platform.  They  share  profits 
equally,  sign  letters  together,  seldom  use  the  first 
person  singular  when  the  plural  will  do. 

There  is  some  division  of  effort,  however. 
Whitaker  usually  plots  long-range  strategy,  while 
Baxter  invents  slogans  and  labors  over  pamphlet 
copy.  They  both  write  speeches  and  hate  the  job. 
Before  an  interviewer,  each  is  meticulous  in 
pointing  out  the  specific  contributions  of  the 
other,  but  neither  likes  to  be  ujjstaged  in  con- 
versation. When  a  question  is  asked,  they  both 
leap  forward  to  answer  and  will  interrupt  each 
other  frequently. 

Clem  Whitaker  comes  naturally  by  his  tone  of 
moral  uplift.  His  father  was  a  Baptist  preacher, 
an  uncle  a  Socialist  Baptist  preacher.  A  pre- 
cocious youngster,  Clem  covered  the  California 
legislature  for  the  Sacramento  Union  at  seven- 
teen, became  city  editor  at  nineteen.  For  a  period 
he  was  a  correspondent  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  then  in  1921  launched  the  Ca])itol 
News  Bureau— a  political  news  service  for  papers 
around  the  state  which  did  not  have  their  own 
Sacramento  correspondents.  He  had  worked  up 
to  eighty  subscribers  and  was  netting  $25,000  a 
year  when  he  sold  out  to  the  United  Press  late  in 
1929.  He  had  suffered  a  difficult  siege  in  the 
hospital  and  decided  that  public  relations  would 
be  an  easier  way  to  make  a  living. 

Whitaker  ran  some  minor  campaigns  (includ- 
ing a  vain  effort  to  abolish  capital  punishment) 
before  he  came  upon  Leone  Baxter  in  1933.  She 
was  a  demure  widow  of  twenty-six  who  had  writ- 
ten a  little  newspaper  copy  and  now  was  man- 
ager of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Redding, 
California. 

What  brought  them  together  was  a  refer- 
endum over  the  Central  Valley  Water  Project,  an 
irrigation  and  flood-control  development  which 
had  been  authorized  by  the  legislature.  The 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  alarmed  be- 
cause the  power  generated  might  be  sold  to 
pidilic  authorities,  then  forced  a  referendum.  At 
a  meeting  of  supporters  of  CVP,  Whitaker  and 
Baxter  were  urged  to  take  on  the  campaign. 

It  was  a  tough  fight.  Pacific  Gas  was  well 
heeled,  but  the  other  side  could  scrape  up  less 
than  140,000  for  Whitaker  and  Baxter— a  sum 
they  would  now  regard  as  laughable.  They  con- 
centrated their  energies  oti  the  small  towns  of 
central  California,  which  would  directly  benefit 
from  the  project,  and  did  a  skillful  job  of  getting 


their  propaganda  into  small-town  newspapers. 
They  also  made  the  first  extensive  use  of  radio 
in  a  state  campaign,  handling  everything  them- 
selves—from the  produition  of  scripts  to  soimd 
effects.  When  the  retiuns  were  in,  the  Central 
Valley  Project  had  triumphed  by  33,603  votes. 
Impressed  by  this  performaiKe,  Pa(ifi(  (ias  and 
Electric  later  put  Whitaker  and  liaxier  on  an 
annual  retainer.  They  remain  a  client  to  this  da\. 

WE     WERE     .SORRY     WE 

HAD     TO     DO      IT     THAT     WAY 

CLEM  and  Leone  were  now  hunuhcd  as  a 
partnership,  though  they  did  not  marry 
luitil  1938.  Their  second  year,  1934,  established 
them  as  a  formidable  team.  Not  only  did  they 
put  over  George  Hatfield  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, but  they  had  a  large  hand  in  defeating  old 
Socialist  Upton  Sinclair,  who  was  running  for 
Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  with  a  bizarre 
program  to  End  Poverty  in  California,  which 
thoroughly  alarmed  conservative  citizens.  A 
(juartcr-century  later,  W  R:  B  are  admittedly  em- 
barrassed to  talk  about  the  Sinclair  cam])aign. 
"It  was  one  we  hated  to  handle,"  says  Whitaker. 
"Sinclair  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Whitaker 
family.  It's  always  difficidt  to  fight  a  campaign 
against  a  man  you  like  personally."  Half  the 
Whitakers  stopped  talking  to  Clem.  W  &  B  took 
the  job,  they  insist,  because  they  regarded  Sin- 
clair's program  as  a  great  menace. 

Hired  just  two  months  before  election,  "we  felt 
we  had  to  do  a  fast  job,  we  had  to  make  a 
drastic  change  in  public  opinion."  Their  strategy 
was  the  ultimate  in  what  might  be  called  the 
diversionary  technique— shifting  attention  from 
Sinclair's  program  to  his  personal  foibles. 

"Upton  was  beaten,  "  Clem  says  candidly,  "be- 
cause he  had  written  books."  For  three  days, 
Clem  and  Leone  secluded  themselves  with  Sin- 
clair's lifetime  production,  compiling  a  mass  of 
damaging  quotations.  Then  they  hired  an  artist 
named  Bill  LcNoire  who  did  a  series  of  thirty 
cartoons  on  "the  blot  of  Sinclairism,"  in  which 
generally  a  dismaying  quotation  would  be  cm- 
bedded  in  a  big  blob  of  black  ink  and  flung 
against  some  typical  scene  of  American  felicity. 

Thus,  bride  and  groom,  emerging  from 
church,  are  assailed  by  a  Sinclair  comment  that 
in  capitalist  society  the  institution  of  marriage 
has  the  qualities  of  "marriage  plus  prostitution." 
Or  the  picture  of  a  madonna  and  child  is  defiled 
by  Sinclair's  observation  that  "of  a  score  of  re- 
ligions in  the  world  .  .  .  each  is  n  mighty  fortress 
of  graft."    In  another  cartoon,  a  huge  black  ogre 
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labeled  "Communism"  looms  behind  Sinclair  as 
he  harangues  a  glowing  idealization  of  Miss 
California.  The  Communist  charge  was  fre- 
quently thrown  at  Sinclair,  though  in  that  re- 
gard he  was  quite  blameless. 

Whitaker  and  Baxter  had  mats  made  of  the 
cartoons,  shipped  them  to  papers  around  the 
state.  At  least  3,000  appeared  in  print.  "Sure, 
those  quotations  were  irrelevant,"  says  Baxter. 
"But  we  had  one  objective:  to  keep  him  from  be- 
coming Governor.  But  because  he  was  a  good 
man,  we  were  sorry  we  had  to  do  it  that  way." 

After  their  imaginative  assault  on  Sinclair, 
Whitaker  and  Baxter  found  themselves  in  in- 
creasing demand.  They  have  handled  as  many  as 
six  campaigns  in  a  single  year.  They  turned  back 
the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Single  Tax,  the  $^0- 
every-Thursday  movement  of  the  late  'thirties, 
the  weird  pension  proposals  of  "Gorgeous" 
George  McClain,  the  Garrison  Revenue  Bond 
Act,  and  an  effort  to  reapportion  the  legislature. 
They  won  an  anti-featherbedding  drive  against 
the  "full  crew"  law  on  the  railroads,  thiee  times 
persuaded  California's  voters  to  raise  teachers' 
salaries,  elected  one  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  kept 
another  from  being  recalled,  ran  three  successfid 
campaigns  for  Goodwin  Knight,  one  for  Earl 
Warren.  They  have  handled  but  one  Democrat, 
George  Reilly,  who  was  defeated  for  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco. 

Whitaker  and  Baxter,  incorporated  as  "Cam- 
paigns, Inc.,"  brought  a  new  approach  to  politi- 
cal public  relations.  Long  before  their  advent, 
politicians  and  pressure  groups  had  of  course 
hired  press  agents  to  write  speeches  and  puff 
their  causes  in  the  papers.  W  &  B,  by  contrast, 
provided  the  entire  management  of  a  campaign 
—overall  strategy,  organization,  financial  super- 
vision as  well  as  publicity  and  advertising. 

California  provided  an  excellent  market  for 
these  services.  Its  peculiar  cross-filing  system- 
allowing  Republicans  and  Democrats  to  run  in 
each  other's  primaries— had  effectively  undercut 
party  identity.  A  mushrooming  population,  non- 
partisan municipal  elections,  and  a  dearth  of 
patronage  made  it  impossible  to  build  stable 
political  machines  based  on  precinct  organiza- 
tion. Moreover,  incessant  use  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  meant  that  in  each  election  the 
individual  voter  had  to  be  continuously  ha- 
rangued about  a  miUtitude  of  complex  issues. 

Cross-filing  and  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
ironically,  were  reforms  of  the  progressive  Re- 
publican administration  of  Hiram  Johnson. 
They  were  designed,  in  that  distant  era  before 
World  War  I,  to  break  the  power  of  the  old-line 


party  machines.  They  achieved  their  purpose- 
eventually  at  the  expense  of  producing  chaos  in 
California  politics  and  making  politicians  more 
dependent  on  the  mass  media  than  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  In  California,  the  great  game  of 
politics  turned  into  a  branch  of  public  relations. 

Year-round  the  M'^hitaker  and  Baxter  opera- 
tion numbers  no  more  than  twelve  people;  at 
campaign  time  it  is  likely  to  expand  to  fifty.  The 
firm  charges  $25,000  to  .1f75,000  to  handle  a  state- 
wide campaign,  but  this  fee  is  supplemented  by 
the  15  per  cent  commission  charged  on  advertis- 
ing placed  for  clients.  (W  &  B  have  their  own 
advertising  subsidiary.)  Annual  income  is  fur- 
ther increased  by  fees  for  the  public  relations 
"counseling"  which  occupies  the  firm  between 
campaigns;  its  clients  include  railroads,  public 
utilities,  steamship  lines.  All  told,  W  &  B  gross 
about  1250,000  a  year— exclusive,  of  course,  of 
the  money  they  expend  on  behalf  of  their  clients. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  statewide  referendum 
campaign  to  cost  |500,000. 

The  firm's  success  can  be  credited  to  a  variety 
of  factors:  shrewd  strategy,  thorough  organiza- 
tion, and  an  imaginative  exploitation  of  all  the 
media  of  communications.  By  the  time  one  of 
their  campaigns  is  over,  the  unwary  citizenry  has 
nearly  drowned  in  propaganda.  Some  years  back, 
Whitaker  calculated  that  in  a  typical  campaign 
they  employed  ten  million  pamphlets  and  leaf- 
lets; 50,000  letters  to  "key  individuals  and  officers 
of  organizations";  70,000  inches  of  advertising  in 
700  newspapers;  3,000  spot  announcements  on 
109  radio  stations;  theater  slides  and  trailers  in 
160  theaters;  1,000  large  billboards  and  18,000 
or  20,000  smaller  posters. 

THE     PARTNERS     PAUSE 
TO     THINK     THINGS     OUT 

V\  /  HEN  Whitaker  and  Baxter  take  over 
W  a  campaign,  they  absent  themselves  from 
the  office  for  a  few  days  to  work  out  a  detailed 
Plan  of  Campaign.  This  includes  the  basic 
strategy,  methods  of  organization,  the  issues  to 
be  stressed,  the  types  and  volume  of  publicity 
and  advertising  to  be  used— and  the  timing  of 
each  thrust  of  propaganda.  As  a  guide  to  their 
own  strategy,  W  &  B  frequently  formulate  an 
Opposition  Plan  of  Campaign. 

They  also  prepare  a  budget.  The  client— 
generally  a  committee—guarantees  the  total  sum 
and  Whitaker  and  Baxter  handle  all  disburse- 
ments. If  the  treasury  runs  low,  W  &  B  are 
in  a  position  to  advance  as  much  as  1 100,000 
out  of  their  own  funds,  thus  avoiding  any  slack- 
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ening  in  the  pace  of  the  campaign  because  of 
financial  stringencies.  Few  public  relations  firms 
are  in  this  enviable  position. 

A  basic  part  of  the  strategy  of  any  campaign 
is  to  undercut  as  much  opposition  as  possible 
in  advance.  Early  in  1958,  W  &  B  confronted  a 
difficult  problem— how  to  win  a  referendum  in 
support  of  a  $50  million  bond  issue  to  improve 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  The  trouble  with  this 
estimable  undertaking,  they  felt,  was  that  only 
San  Francisco  would  directly  benefit,  though  the 
voters  of  the  entire  state  would  have  to  approve. 
True,  the  bonds  would  be  repaid  out  of  revenue, 
and  hence  would  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing— but 
this  was  not  an  easy  tliought  to  get  across  to 
more  than  six  million  voters.  "The  more  you 
have  to  explain,"  Clem  W'hitaker  says  sadly,  "the 
more  difficidt  it  is  to  win  support." 

Their  solution  was  enterprising.  One  morning 
at  breakfast,  Leone  read  a  newspaper  story  about 
another  bond  proposal— a  SlO-million  issue,  also 
self-liquidating,  to  expand  small-boat  harbor 
facilities  throughout  California.  From  the  look 
of  things,  the  small-boat  bill  seemed  unlikely  to 
pass  the  legislature.  ^Vhitaker  and  Baxter  had 
no  passion  for  amateur  boating,  but  they  sud- 
denly saw  a  way  of  enhancing  the  attractiveness 
of  their  own  measure— namely,  by  amalgamating 
the  two  bond  proposals. 

They  mobilized  their  supporters  at  Sacra- 
mento, got  a  new  bill  passed,  and  wei;e  then  able 
to  go  to  the  state  with  a  proposal  to  improve 
scores  of  harbors  from  the  Oregon  border  to 
Mexico.  There  followed  the  usual  outpouring  of 
catchy  handbills,  "mailers,"  newspaper  ads,  radio 
and  TV  spots— and  the  voters  responded  hand- 
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somely.  "A  good  example,"  says  Whitakcr,  "of 
how  you  can  win  a  campaign  in  the  board  room 
—long  before  it  starts." 

The  design  of  each  campaign  is  different,  but 
all  share  certain  basic  similarities.  Timing  is 
very  important.  A  cardinal  W  &:  B  rule  is  to 
allocate  75  per  cent  of  their  budget  to  the  final 
three  or  four  weeks  of  a  campaign,  when  the  din 
of  contention  has  finally  aroused  the  voters. 
Repetition  is  ecpially  important.  "We  assume 
^vc  have  to  get  a  voter's  attention  seven  times  to 
make  a  sale,"  says  Whitaker.  "That's  an  arbitrary 
figure,  of  course,  but  repetition  is  the  only  way 
to  swing  someone  from  no  position  to  an  affirma- 
tive position." 

Every  campaign  must  have  a  dominant,  arrest- 
ing theme.  "The  theme,"  Baxter  has  explained, 
"shoidd  have  simplicity  and  clarity.  Most  of  all, 
it  must  high-point  the  major  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign with  great  brevity— in  language  that  paints 
a  picture  understandable  to  people  in  all  cir- 
cumstances." 

Simplicity,  of  course,  can  verge  on  over-simpli- 
fication and  even  fantasy.  The  Truman  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  compulsory  medical 
insurance  was,  for  better  or  ill,  exactly  what  the 
term  implied.  W  &  B,  however,  found  it  more 
hel|)ful  to  crusade  against  "socialized  medicine" 
—a  term  which  they  have  conversationally 
abandoned,  now  that  the  fight  is  won. 

In  1950,  California's  voters  were  presented 
with  a  scheme  to  pay  old-age  pensions  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  legalized  gambling.  The  plan  was 
poorly  conceived,  but  Whitaker  and  Baxter,  who 
led  the  opposition,  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
attacking  its  absurdities.  Instead  they  pitched 
their  entire  campaign  on  the  theme,  "Keep  the 
Crime  Syndicates  Out!"  But  nobody  had  sug- 
gested that  the  crime  syndicates  be  let  in. 


'My  God!    Wlial  kind  uf  image  of  me  have  you  fellows  been  projecting? 
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For  each  theme,  Whitaker  and  Baxter  can  o£ 
course  provide  a  rationale:  compulsory  medical 
insurance  would  lead  to  socialized  medicine; 
legalized  gambling  could  lead  to  corruption.  The 
virtue  of  a  slogan,  however,  is  that  it  so  com- 
presses the  sequential  relationship  that  a  hypo- 
thetical   threat   becomes    an    immediate    threat. 

In  its  printed  propaganda— that  is,  in  the  small 
print— W  &  B  will  spell  out  their  rationale.  Thus, 
in  1958,  their  newspaper  ads  warned  that  if  the 
Monkey  Wrench  Tax  Bill  passed,  the  state  would 
have  to  impose  new  taxes  on  real  estate,  food, 
and  gasoline  in  order  to  raise  needed  revenues. 
But  their  highly  effective  TV  spots  eliminated 
the  argument  and  merely  demanded,  "Do  you 
want  to  pay  a  state  property  tax  on  your  home?" 
Loud  voice  in  background:  "NO!"  Announcer: 
"Then  vote  NO  on  Proposition  17— the  Monkey 
Wrench  Tax  Bill." 

Campaigns  are  dominated  by  themes  and 
themes  are  in  turn  highlighted  by  "gimmicks," 
a  term  which  W  &  B  themselves  apply.  The 
Monkey  Wrench  Tax  Bill  was  one  such  atten- 
tion-getter. So  was  the  song  "I've  Been  Loafing 
On  The  Railroad"  when  they  were  campaigning 
in  1948  against  the  full-crew  law  on  trains.  It 
was  sung  at  meetings,  on  innumerable  radio 
spots,  and  served  as  caption  for  a  widely  dis- 
tributed cartoon  of  a  railway  employee  lolling  in 
a  bed  atop  a  freight  car. 

HOW    TO    LOOK    AGGRESSIVE 

TORPOR  is  the  norm  in  politics,  in  the 
view  of  Whitaker  and  Baxter.  "The  aver- 
age American,"  Whitaker  once  sadly  informed  a 
PR  audience,  "doesn't  want  to  be  educated;  he 
doesn't  want  to  improve  his  mind;  he  doesn't 
even  want  to  work,  consciously,  at  being  a  good 
citizen.  But  there  are  two  ways  you  can  interest 
him  in  a  campaign,  and  only  two  that  we  have 
ever  found  successful. 

"Most  every  American  loves  contest.  He  likes 
a  good  hot  battle,  with  no  punches  pulled.  .  .  . 
So  you  can  interest  him  if  you  put  on  a  fight!  .  .  . 
Then,  too,  most  every  American  likes  to  be  en- 
tertained. He  likes  the  movies;  he  likes  mysteries; 
he  likes  fireworks  and  parades.  ...  So  if  yoti  can't 
fight,  PUT  ON  A  SHOW!" 

The  show  must  never  lose  its  aggressive  quality 
—a  principle  as  important  as  its  thematic  simpli- 
city. "Even  when  you're  on  the  defensive,  you 
must  appear  to  be  aggressive,"  says  Whitaker. 
This  is  not  always  easy.  In  1946,  W  &  B  were 
campaigning  to  prevent  the  recall  of  Mayor 
Roger  Lapham  of  San  Francisco.   A  recall  cam- 


paign, unlike  an  election,  does  not  involve  two 
or  more  candidates  slugging  it  out.  There  is  no 
opponent— just  the  public  official  defending  his 
record  against  his  detractors.  An  intolerable 
situation,  W  &  B  felt;  their  solution  was  a  bril- 
liant improvisation— Mayor  Lapham  vs.  the  Face- 
less Man,  a  sinister  type  with  his  tilted'  derby 
completely  obscming  his  face,  whom  they  labeled 
"The  Undercover  Candidate  for  Mayor."  The 
Faceless  Man,  whose  non-face  was  smeared  across 
billboards  and  newspaper  ads,  became  a  target  as 
vicious  as  any  opponent  Lapham  might  have 
flailed  against.  Lapham  won. 

The  success  of  a  campaign,  W  &:  B  believe,  is 
not  only  dependent  on  its  aggressive  pace  and 
streamlined  themes.  It  also  requires  grass-roots 
organization  for  the  most  effective  distribution 
of  the  propaganda  packaged  at  headquarters.  In 
each  campaign,  the  firm  spends  a  good  deal  of 
energy  rounding  up  its  "natural  allies"— local 
and  statewide  organizations  which  have  either 
a  direct  or  peripheral  interest  in  the  issue. 

Thus,  in  its  1958  campaign  for  the  harbor 
bond  issue,  W  8c  B  naturally  received  endorse- 
ments from  the  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association,  the  various  maritime  unions,  the 
California  Marine  Parks  and  Harbors  Associa- 
tion, and  the  California  Boating  Council.  Btxt  it 
ventured  much  further  afield— mobilizing  such 
groups  as  the  California  Rifle  and  Pistol  Associa- 
tion, the  Associated  Brick  Manufacturers  of 
Southern  California,  the  Fresno  Cotton  Ex- 
change, the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  over  forty 
cities,  and  the  Orange  County  Farm  Bureau. 
By  the  end  of  the  campaign,  over  150  organiza- 
tions had  affirmed  their  approval  of  Proposi- 
tion 4. 

A  concerted  effort  is  made  to  win  the  editorial 
support  of  newspapers.  There  is  nothing  subtle 
about  the  approach:  W  &  B's  missionaries  button- 
hole editors  in  their  offices.  When  the  firm  was 
fighting  a  compulsory-health-insurance  proposal 
made  by  Governor  Earl  Warren,  over  500  news- 
papers were  visited.  The  results  were  gratifying: 
Warren's  proposal  lost  around  thirty  of  its  fifty 
supporters,  and  the  numbers  of  papers  in  opposi- 
tion increased  from  about  one  hundred  to  432. 

W  &  B  do  not  overlook  the  helpfulness  of 
advertising  in  encouraging  favorable  editorial 
attention.  Reporting  in  July  1946  to  its  client, 
the  California  Teachers'  Association,  as  one  of 
its  pay-raise  referendum  campaigns  got  under 
way,  W  &  B  stated: 

"Every  newspaper  in  the  state  has  received  a 
check  to  cover  60  inches  of  advertising  space, 
reserved    for    our    use    during    the    month    of 
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October.  The  individual  papers  A\eie  advised 
that  the  schedule  was  made  possible  by  the 
teachers  in  their  own  communities— and  you  can 
feel  very  confident,  I  believe,  tliat  no  editor  is 
going  to  develop  a  distaste  for  teacliers  generally 
or  for  their  publicity  stories  as  a  result  of  it." 

Further  to  increase  good  will,  \V  &  B  do  not 
charge  small  papers  the  normal  15  per  cent  ad- 
vertising commission. 

WHAT     THEY     DID     FOR     THE     AM  A 

ALTHOUGH  most  of  their  work  has 
been  in  California,  Whitaker  and  Baxter 
have  proved  that  the  techniques  developed  there 
can  be  successfully  applied  nationally.  In  1948, 
the  American  Medical  Association,-  alarmed  at 
the  Truman  Administration's  campaign  for  com- 
pulsoiy  health  insurance,  retained  ^Vhitaker 
and  Baxter  to  turn  back  the  threat.  The  partners 
went  to  Chicago,  recruited  a  staff  of  around  forty 
people,  spent  $4,678,000  over  a  three-and-a-half- 
year  period. 

Their  approach  was  strategically  sound:  or- 
ganized medicine  had  to  offer  a  positive  program 
to  counter  the  Administration's  plan.  Under 
W  &  B's  prodding,  the  AMA  for  the  first  time 
enthusiastically  backed  voluntary  group-insur- 
ance plans,  which  provided  a  persuasive  slogan— 
"The  Voluntary  Way  Is  The  American  ^Vay"— 
^vhh  which  to  belabor  "socialized"  medicine. 

Whitaker  and  Baxter  then  set  about  to  mobi- 
lize the  nation's  doctors  to  arouse  their  patients, 
friends,  and  every  variety  of  local  organization 
to  the  Socialist  threat.  An  enormous  asset,  of 
course,  was  the  network  of  county  and  state 
medical  societies  around  the  country.  Chicago 
headquarters  provisioned  them  with  canned 
speeches,  canned  resolutions,  canned  press  re- 
leases for  local  use.  In  1949,  over  54  million 
pieces  of  literature  were  distributed,  in  1950  over 
43  million.  In  one  two-week  period  in  October 
1950.  the  AMA  spent  |1, 100,000  in  newspaper 
and  radio  advertising  (more  than  $2  million  was 
also  spent  by  sponsors  of  tie-in  ads). 

No  angle  was  overlooked.  The  personal  phy- 
sicians of  Congressmen  and  Senators  were  ap- 
proached to  solicit  their  votes.  Doctors  who 
knew  newspaper  editors  were  asked  to  request 
their  support.  Over  10,000  endorsements  of  the 
AMA  position  were  received  from  local  organiza- 
tions. These  were  promptly  released  to  the  press 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President, 
Congressmen,  Senators,  and  state  legislators.  In 
the  1950  Congressional  campaign,  while  the 
AMA  officially  remained  on  the  sidelines,  "Heal- 


ing .Arts  Committees"  of  doctors  and  demists 
were  organized  to  campaign  against  advocates 
of  the  A\Iurray-\\'agner-l)ingell  bill.  The  "So- 
cialists '  were  clobbered.  So  was  their  bill. 
\Vhitaker  and  Baxter  could  boast,  with  pardon- 
able pride,  that  they  had  organized  the  "greatest 
grass-roots  lobby  in  history." 

Success,  of  course,  breeds  imitation.  There  are 
now  several  political  PR  firms  in  California,  some 
of  whose  principals— like  Herbert  Bans  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Harry  Lerner  of  San  Francisco— 
receixed  their  training  in  Whitaker  and  Baxter's 
shop.  Alumnus  Lerner,  in  1950.  handed  \V  9c  B 
their  stillest  defeat  on  an  initiative  measure  to 
"unitize"  California's  oil  fields  and  thereby  limit 
oil  extraction. 

W  &  B,  retained  by  the  "major"  oil  companies, 
argued  that  it  was  a  salutary  conservation  meas- 
ure. Lerner,  representing  the  "independents," 
attacked  it  as  a  restrictive  measure  designed  to 
favor  the  huge  monopolies.  W  &:  B's  campaign 
was  temperate  (friends  said  they  were  rest-  ined 
by  their  clients),  Lerner's  attack  was  slashing— 
in  a  fashif)!!  reminiscent  of  his  old  mentors.  His 
most  effective  gimmicks,  displayed  on  billboards 
and  ads,  were  txvo  symbols  for  the  "oil  mo- 
nopoly"—a  hog  wallowing  in  oil  and  a  whale 
swallowing  up  the  independents.  His  printed 
copy  and  TV  spots  were  equally  rough— and  he 
won  handsomely:  3,950,532  to  1,208,752  votes. 

PATRICK     HENRY     LAID     IT     ON 

WHITAKER  and  Baxter  do  not  alibi 
their  defeats,  but  they  are  of  course  hap- 
jjier  talking  about  their  victories.  They  have 
gieat  zest  for  their  work,  a  quality  which  they 
in  large  part  ascribe  to  conviction.  "A  campaign 
is  too  demanding  if  your  heart  isn't  in  it,"  says 
Whitaker.  They  have  never  been  political 
neuters,  willing  to  sell  their  talents  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Republicans  from  the  start,  they  have 
legularly  worked  the  conservative  side  of  the 
street,  though  certain  of  their  campaigns— like 
those  raising  teachers'  salaries— had  equal  appeal 
for  liberal-minded  citizens.  Dedicated  Repub- 
licans, they  rally  spontaneously  to  any  cause 
which  champions  Free  Enterprise,  Personal  Initi- 
ative, Freedom,  or  the  American  Way.  Their 
personal  rhetoric  at  times  has  a  quality  of  Boy 
Scout  piety,  but  is  so  insistent  that  it  inevitably 
carries  the  ring  of  sincerity. 

Whitaker  is  fond  of  Lincoln's  statement, 
'Public  sentiment  is  everything.  With  public 
sentiment,  nothing  can  fail;  without  it,  nothing 
can  succeed." 
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"If  we  sometimes  go  to  extremes  to  create  that 
sentiment,"  Whitaker  has  argued,  "we  can  recall 
that  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  American 
history  went  to  extremes,  too.  It  was  Lincoln 
who  said:  'This  government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.'  That's  what 
we  call  'a  fear  campaign'  ...  a  picture  of  dire 
things  to  come,  unless  the  issue  is  resolved. 

"And  it  was  Patrick  Henry  who  said,  'Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death!'  That's  what  we  call 
laying  it  on  with  a  ladle  .  .  .  even  in  these 
modern  times,  that  is  the  kind  of  dynamic 
sloganeering  that  molds  public  sentiment— and 
wins  campaigns." 

These  protestations  are  hardly  persuasive.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  their  mass  manufacture  of  slogans 
and  wielding  of  ladles  has  led  to  a  grievous  de- 
basement of  political  debate.  It  is  true  that 
political  appeals,  long  before  W  &  B  entered  the 
scene,  were  hardly  distinguished  for  their  intel- 
lectual sobriety.  Oversimplification  of  issues,  at- 
tribution of  base  motives  to  the  opposition, 
appeals  to  prejudice  and  the  most  irrelevant 
ad  hominem  arguments  have  long  flavored  the 
rhetoric  of  democratic  debate— especially  at  elec- 
tion time.  Whitaker  and  Baxter's  peculiar  con- 
tribution, however,  has  been  to  make  a  precise 
art  of  oversimplification,  to  systematize  emo- 
tional appeals,  to  merchandise  the  images  they 
create  through  a  relentless  exploitation  of  every 
means  of  mass  communication.  Compared  to 
these  virtuosos,  the  old-time  politician  seems  like 
an  amateur. 


WE    VE     MELLOWED 

IN  THEIR  more  reflective  moments,  the 
partners  occasionally  betray  some  anxiety 
about  the  inadvertent  efiiects  of  their  work.  Asked 
whether  they  have  ever  been  disturbed  at  the 
tactics  they  have  had  to  employ,  Whitaker  re- 
plied solemnly,  "We  search  our  souls  to  be  sure 
we  are  not  using  tactics  that  will  do  damage  to 
society."  Baxter  was  more  troubled:  "We've  felt 
that  many  of  our  methods  have  been  used  by  the 
most  dreadful  people— like  dictators.  The  only 
protection  is  that  people  in  this  business  are 
decent."  The  conversation  turned  again  to  the 
campaign  against  Upton  Sinclair.  "We  wouldn't 
operate  like  that   now,  would  we,   Clem?" 

Whitaker  sighed.  "I  guess  we've  mellowed— 
but  on  the  other  hand,  we  haven't  been  faced 
again  with  the  same  kind  of  fight." 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  fights  ahead, 
W  &  B  can  look  forward  to  a  secure  future.  The 
political    atmosphere    peculiar     to     California 


which  first  nurtured  their  talents  still  exists:  the 
lack  of  strong  party  organization,  the  personal 
character  of  many  political  contests,  the  enor- 
mous number  of  initiative  and  referendum  is- 
sues at  every  election  will  continue  to  provide 
a  ready  market  for  their  services  and  those  of 
competing  firms.  This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
cross-filing  system,  which  frequently  nullified  the 
value  of  party  affiliation,  has  recently  been  on 
the  way  out. 

For  the  last  few  years,  a  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can cross-filing  in  the  other's  primary  has  had 
to  list  his  own  party  label  on  the  ballot,  which 
greatly  lessened  the  chances  of  capturing  both 
primaries.  This  past  April  the  legislature  fi- 
nally passed  a  bill  abolishing  cross-filing  en- 
tirely. Thus  party  labels  have  begun  to  mean 
a  good  deal  again  in  California.  All  this,  how- 
ever, has  not  brought  into  existence  strong  party 
organization  on  the  traditional  model  (despite 
the  growth  of  influential  Democratic  Clubs 
around  the  state).  Even  if  they  lost  political 
candidates  as  clients,  which  seems  unlikely,  the 
professional  campaign  firms  could  still  keep 
fully  occupied  with  the  endless  initiative  and 
referendum  campaigns. 

Outside  of  California,  the  Whitaker  and  Bax- 
ter type  of  operation  has  not  emerged— nor  does 
it  seem  likely  to.  The  main  reason  is  that  party 
organization  is  stronger  than  in  California,  even 
in  an  era  of  decline  for  the  big-city  machine.  To 
hire  a  PR  firm  to  manage  an  entire  major  cam- 
paign would  involve  an  unthinkable  degree  of 
abdication  for  a  self-respecting  political  leader. 
PR  people  are  of  course  involved  in  major  cam- 
paigns in  other  states.  In  recent  years,  they  have 
been  put  to  increasing  use  and,  depending  on  the 
prestige  of  the  individual  performer,  their  advice 
is  often  taken  on  issues  of  policy.  But  except  in 
isolated  instances  they  are  not  granted  the  range 
of  responsibility  which  W  &  B  take  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  techniques  which  the 
California  firm  pioneered  have  of  course  spread 
throughout  the  country.  The  1952  Presidential 
campaign— and  more  particularly  the  1956  one- 
saw  a  sophisticated  effort  to  merchandise  politics 
with  all  the  gimmickry  of  advertising  and  public 
relations  normally  applied  to  the  merchandising 
of  soap.  We  can  expect  that  no  future  Presi- 
dential campaign  will  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the  five-minute  TV  speech,  the  thirty-second  spot, 
the  canned  interview,  and  the  carefully  scripted 
political  rally— complete  to  Hollywood  director 
and  three  name  bands.  Whitaker  and  Baxter 
can  reasonably  boast  that  they  have  led  the  way. 
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a  worthy  man 
for  a  box 


A  Story  by  Hayes  B.  Jacobs 

MR.  FERRIS  turned  the  brown  en- 
velope over,  ripped  it  open,  and  pidled 
out  the  card.  It  was  trom  the  New  York  City 
Post  Office,  and  it  was  Form  1092.  It  was  not 
signed,  but  a  rubber  stamp  at  the  bottom  in- 
dicated it  was  from  the  postmaster.  At  the  top 
it  said. 

Verification  of  Reference 
OF  Applicant  for  Box 

United  States  Post  Office 

The  blanks  on  the  card  had  been  filled  out  by 
hand,  indicating  that  an  application  for  a  post- 
office  box  had  been  filed  by  John  H.  Fern,  and 
that  Mr.  Fern  had  given  Mr.  Ferris  as  a  reference. 
'Would  Mr.  Ferris  kindly  advise  if,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  applicant  was  responsible  and  trust- 
worthy? 

Mrs.  Ferris,  in  neat  black  topped  with  a 
starched  white  apron,  came  in  bringing  her 
husband  a  Scotch  and  soda,  and  said  that  Maury 
Baldwin,  who  had  been  Mr.  Ferris's  classmate  at 


Harvard,  had  called  to  say  he  was  going  to  drop 
by  for  a  drink. 

"Good,"  said  Mr.  Ferris.  "I  can  talk  this  over 
with  fiim." 

"Talk  what  over?"  asked  Mrs.  Ferris. 

"John  Fern's  application  for  a  post-office  box." 
He  indicated  the  envelope  and  card  as  he  picked 
lip  his  drink  from  the  coffee  table. 

"What  does  John  Fern  want  a  post-office  box 
for?"  she  said.  "They  live  in  an  apartment  and 
get  their  mail  imder  the  door,  the  way  we  do." 

"Don't  ask  me  why  he  wants  it,"  Mr.  Ferris 
said.  "They're  not  going  to  tell  you  why  a  person 
wants  it.  They  just  ask  you  if,  in  your  judgment, 
the  applicant  is  responsible  and  trustworthy 
enough   to  have  one." 

"VV^ho's  they?" 

"They  is  the  postmaster,"  said  Mr.  Ferris. 

"I  woiddn't  have  a  thing  to  do  with  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Ferris.  "You'll  just  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Besides,  have  you  forgotten  the  time  the  post 
office  lost  your  stamp?" 

Mr.  Ferris  had  not  forgotten,  though  several 
years  had  passed.  It  had  started  when  he  had 
written  a  check  to  the  grocer,  put  it  in  an  en- 
velope, stamped  and  addressed  it,  and  dropped 
it  in  the  mail  chute.  Several  days  later  it  had 
been  returned.  You  could  see  the  cancellation 
marks  up  in  the  right  corner,  going  clear  up  to 
the  edge  of  where  a  stamp  had  been,  but  the 
stamp  was  missing.  And  someone  at  the  post 
office  had  stamped  across  the  face  of  the  en- 
velope: "Retinned  for  Postage  Due."  Afr.  Ferris 
had  made  several  telephone  calls  to  the  post 
office,  and  had  finally  spoken  with  an  inspector, 
who'd  assiued  him  that  it  had  all  been  a  mis- 
take, and  had  said  that  he  shoidd  send  the  letter 
right  back  to  the  post  office,  with  an  explanation, 
and  that  the  letter  would  then  be  forwarded. 
Mr.  Ferris  had  asked  the  inspector  what  about  all 
the  expense  he'd  been  put  to— for  the  telephone 
calls  and  the  postage  for  the  letter  of  explana- 
tion. The  inspector  said  to  put  it  all  in  the  letter, 
and  this  Mr.  Ferris  had  done.  A  few  days  later, 
shortly  before  dinner,  a  large  man  had  come  from 
the  post  office  to  say  that  the  Department  had 
no  provision  for  refunds  in  such  cases,  and  that 
while  he  and  all  of  them  down  at  the  post  office 
were  sorry  as  all  get-out  about  the  whole  thing, 
there  really  wasn't  anything  they  could  do. 

"How  could  I  forget  that?"  said  Mr.  Ferris, 
holding  out  his  glass  for  another  Scotch. 

"Well  then,"  said  Mrs.  Ferris,  "I  just  wouldn't 
answer  this  thing.  They're  very  careless  down 
there,  losing  things,  and  all.  Besides,  how  do 
you   know   this   isn't   a   mistake?    It's   probably 
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someone  else  who  has  applied  for  a  box.    The 
Ferns  live  in  an  apart—" 

"Oh,  I  hardly  think  it's  a  mistake." 
"You're  so  damned  trusting,"  said  Mrs.  Ferris. 
"Besides,  how  do  yoti  know  what  would  happen, 
anyway?  You  might  recoiumend  John  for  a  box, 
and  they'd  give  him  one,  and  then  someone  down 
at  the  post  office  would  make  a  mistake  and  put 
the  wrong  mail  in  it,  or  lose  the  stamps  off  some- 
thing, and  you'd  be  blamed  for  it.  I  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  at  all.   Besides—" 

TH  E  doorbell  rang,  and  Maury  Baldwin 
came  in.  He  was  a  tall,  graying  man  with 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  a  cleft  chin.  He 
worked  for  a  literary  agent,  and  he  and  his  boss 
had  just  been  to  some  kind  of  reception  for 
Marianne  Moore.  Mrs.  Ferris  povired  him  a 
drink,  and  he  began  to  recite  the  speech  some- 
one had  made  about  Miss  Moore.  Maury  Bald- 
win had  a  photographic  memory  and  could 
remember  everything  anyone   said. 

"We  haven't  had  our  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Ferris. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  John  Mason  Brown 
now,"  said  Maury  Baldwin. 

"I'd  rather  you  didn't,"  said  Mr.  Ferris. 

"Why?"   asked   Maury. 

"Because  I've  something  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about." 

"But  I  thought  we  settled  all  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Ferris.    "Why  bother  Maury  with  it?" 

"How  is  dinner?"  asked  Mr.  Ferris. 

Mrs.  Ferris  carried  her  drink  to  the  kitchen, 
and  Mr.  Ferris  showed  Maury  Baldwin  the  card 
from  the  post  office.  Maury  held  the  card  at  a 
considerable  distance  froin  his  eyes,  and  read  it 
all,  aloud. 

"Where  did  you  first  meet  this  John  H.  Fern?" 
he  asked. 

"I  met  him  in  Jvuieau,  Alaska,"  said  Mr.  Ferris. 
"ClifT  Wilson  and  I— you  know  Cliff,  the  voice 
teacher  we  used  to  go  see  in  Great  Neck— well. 
Cliff  and  I  were  stationed  tip  there  in  Juneau 
with  the  Signal  Corps.  We  had  been  in  town 
only  two  or  three  days  when  one  night  we  were 
walking  along  a  road  and  we  crossed  a  bridge 
^hat  ran  over  some  creek— I  think  it  was  Gold 
Creek— and  suddenly  we  heard  someone  playing 
a  Haydn  sonata.  We  stopped  there  on  the  road, 
and  listened,  and  we  found  out  the  music  was 
roming  from  a  little  cottage  to  our  left,  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek." 

"It  was  John  Fern,  playing  the  piano,"  said 
Maury. 

"Yes,  it  was.  Smarty." 

"So-?" 


"So  Cliff  and  I  walked  up  to  the  door  and 
knocked,  and  this  sergeant  came  to  the  door. 
He  asked  us  in,  and  finished  playing  the  Haydn 
sonata,  and  that's  how  we  got  acquainted." 

"If  he  was  a  sergeant,"  said  Maury,  "why  did 
he  live  in  a  hotise?" 

"Because  he  worked  in  the  Finance  Office." 

"He  should  have  lived  in  a  barrack,"  said 
Maury. 

"Oh  no  he  shouldn't  have,"  said  Mr.  Ferris. 
"You  just  say  that  because  you  were  an  officer." 

"The  hell  I  do,"  said  Maury. 

"Anyway,"  said  Mr.  Ferris,  "you  should  be  put 
straight  on  two  things.  First,  I  myself  didn't  live 
in  a  barrack  when  I  was  in  Juneau.  I  lived  in  a 
steam-heated  apartment,  owned,  incidentally,  by 
a  lady  who  used  to  be  the  postmistress;  and  sec- 
ond, John  Fern  later  became  an  officer,  himself." 

"Did  you  have  a  post-office  box?" 

"I  got  my  mail  in  the  Signal  Corps  box.  Why?" 

"You  need  to  think  back,"  said  Maury.  "I 
suppose  if  you  didn't  have  yotir  own  box,  you 
didn't  need  to  give  anybody  as  a  reference.  To 
get  one." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Ferris,  "I  suppose  I  didn't." 

"Have  you  ever  had  a  box?" 

"Off  and  on,  at  different  times,"  said  Mr. 
Ferris. 

"Give  anybody  as  a  reference?" 

"Don't  recall  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Ferris.  "Al- 
though I  might  have." 

"Were  you  a  sergeant  when  you  used  the  Signal 
Corps  box?" 

"No.  First  I  was  a  private,  and  then  a  private, 
first  class,  and  then  a  technician,  fifth  grade,  and 
then  a  technician,  fourth  grade.  But  by  that 
time  I  had  been  transferred  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands." 

"Where  did  you  get  your  mail  in  the  Aleu- 
tians?" asked  Maury. 

"At  different  places,"  said  Mr.  Ferris.  "Mostly 
at  APO  numbers." 

"Those  APO  numbers  were  classified,"  said 
Maury,  filling  the  glasses. 

"They  certainly  were,"  said  Mr.  Ferris.  "They 
had  to  be." 

"Marianne  Moore  receives  her  mail  in  Brook- 
lyn," said  Maury. 

"She  can  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Ferris,  "because 
she  is  a  poetess." 

"That  isn't  definitive,"  said  Maury. 

"Postmistress,"  said  Mrs.  I'erris,  who  had  come 
from  the  kitchen  and  was  emptying  ashtrays 
into  the  fireplace. 

Mr.  Ferris  rose  from  his  chair  and  added  ice 
to  his  drink. 
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"W^e  have  not  yet  eaten  our  dinner,"  he  said. 

"Nothing  for  me,  thank  yon,"  said  Maury.  He 
held  his  arm  out  and  peered  at  his  watch.  It  was 
ten  after  eleven. 

"It's  not  quite  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Ferris.  "Did 
you  settle  it,  about  the  post-office  box?" 

"Nothing  is  settled  yet,"  said  ^[aury,  "but 
we're  working  on  it." 

"I  think  the  post  office  is  presumptuous,"  said 
Mrs.  Ferris. 

"It's  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Maury.  He 
turned  to  Mr.  Ferris.  "Did  your  family  have  a 
post-office  box?" 

"It's  interesting,"  said  Mr.  Ferris,  "you  asking 
that." 

"Your  asking,"  said  Mrs.  Ferris.  "Possessives 
before  gerunds." 

"I'd  like  to  keep  everything  darified,"  said 
Mr.  Ferris.  "And  if  everyone  will  be  quiet  here 
for  a  half  a  minute  I  shall  try  to  tell  my  friend 
Maury  here  about  the  post-office  box  situation 
back  home,  where  I  came  from,  out  ^\'est." 

"You  have  never  seemed  like  a  Westerner  to 
me,"  said  Maury.  "Except  some  of  your  r's." 
Maury  had  grown  up  in  Stinbridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 

"Well,  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Ferris.  "And  out  there, 
we  had  our  little  post  office,  but  my  family  didn't 
have  a  box  in  it,  at  all." 

"Where  did  you  get  your  mail?"  Maury  asked. 

"They  brought  it  to  our  door,  at  first.  But  then 
wc  moved,  and  we  were  oiu  near  the  city  limits, 
and  they  refused  to  bring  our  mail  any  more." 

"Everyone  has  to  get  his  mail,"  said  Maury. 

"We  told  the  mail  carrier  to  bring  it,  and  he 
said  it  was  out  of  his  territory,  and  for  us  to  tell 
the  other  carrier.  We  told  the  other  carrier,  and 
he  said  it  was  out  of  his  territory.  So  then  my 
father  took  it  u]3  with  the  postmaster,  who  was 
really  a  veterinarian.  He  asked  him  why  it  was 
that  if  they  brought  mail  across  the  street,  then 
they  couldn't  bring  it  to  oiu*  house.  And  do 
you  know  what  he  said?" 

"What?"  asked  Maury,  holding  up  his  glass. 

"He  said  because  we  didn't  have  a  sidewalk." 

"Well,  did  you?"  Maury  shook  his  glass,  and 
the  two  remaining  ice  cubes,  half-melted,  made  a 
faint,   tinkling  sound. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  didn't." 

"W^ell,  then,  what  was  your  kick?" 

"Our  kick  was  simply  this,"  said  Mr.  Ferris, 
rising  to  poin^  more  drinks.  "The  people  across 
the  street  didn't  have  one  either.  And  do  you 
know  what  else  the  |)ostmaster  said?  He  said  that 
we'd  haxie  to  get  a  box." 

"I'd  like  just  a  half,"  said  Mrs.  Ferris. 


"But  we  didn't  get  a  box,"  said  Mr.  Fciiis  tri- 
lunphantly. 

"No  references?"  asked  Maury. 

"That  wasn't  it.  \Vc  just  didn't  have  to  get 
one,   and  we  knew  it,   so  we  didn't." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Ice,"  said  Mrs.  Ferris. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  mail?"  Maury  said. 

"General  Delivery,  that's  where!  Every  day, 
we  Avent  to  the  post  office,  sometimes  several  times 
a  day,  and  called  for  our  mail.  We  did  that  lor 
years   and   years." 

"Well,  there's  your  answer,"  said  Maury.  "Tell 
your  high  and  mighty  Finance  Officer  friend  to 
go  call   for  his  mail  every  day." 

"I  couldn't  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Ferris. 

"You  could,"  said  Mrs.  Ferris.  "But  you 
wouldn't." 

"I  certainly  wouldn't,"  said  Mr.  Ferris.  "And 
to  show  you  I  mean  what  I  say,  I  am  going  to  go 
to  the  desk,  this  minute,  and  recommend  John 
Fern  for  a  box." 

"You'll  regret  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ferris.  "Every  day 
of  your   life." 

"What  are  you  going  to  say?"  Maury  asked. 

"Something  .  .  .  nice." 

".\re  you  going  to  tell  them  that  he  is  able  to 
operate  the  combination  on  a  box— that  he  is 
dexterous?"  Maury  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  give  him  a  good  send-off,"  said 
Mr.  Ferris. 

MRS.   FERRIS  headed  for  the  kitchen, 
taking    the    bottle    of   Scotch    with    her. 
Maury  rose  quickly  and  followed  her. 

"You  can't  let  someone  down,"  Mr.  Ferris 
shouted,  "that  you  kneu-  in  the  service,  for  God's 
sake!" 

He  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  sat  down  at  the 
desk  and  wrote  a  letter: 

"/  have  known  Mr.  Fern  for  sixteen  years. 
He  is  completely  responsible  and  tritst- 
loorthy,  and  I  can  recommend  him  un- 
hesitatingly for  a  post-office  box.  I  think 
you  xvill  find  him  far  Above  Average  as 
a  Box  Holder.  He  is  completely  Above 
Reproach  morally,  is  on  sound  financial  foot- 
ing, thoroughly  honest,  and  always  consider- 
ate in  his  dealings  with  lus  fellow  men.  I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  your 
way  clear  to  rent  him  a  box." 

Mr.  Ferris  blotted  the  last  words,  and  read 
over  his  letter,  smiling  with  satisfaction.  It 
seemed  like  the  only  decent  thing  to  have  done, 
he  thought,  under  the  circumstances. 
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If  you  were  the  donor  who  provided  this  refugee 
child  with  a  CARE  kit  of  pencils,  copybooks  and 
other  essentials,  that  may  have  been  the  letter  you 
received  from  Hong  Kong.  Or  perhaps  your  receipt 
showed  you  had  provided  a  kit  of  lines  and  nets  for 
his  father,  a  fisherman  who  could  not  work  because 
he  lost  his  gear  during  the  flight  from  Red  China. 
For  every  human  need  in  less  fortunate  lands,  there 
is  a  CARE  package  you  can  send:  not  only  food,  but 
farm  and  trade  tools,  new  books  and  school  supplies, 
health  equipment  —  the  tools  to  build  vigorous, 
skilled,  self-supporting  people  able  to  help  them- 
selves. Your  contribution  in  any  amount  makes  this 
Self-Help  possible.  Give  what  you  can. 


Your  contribution 
will  bring  to  the 
needy  the  tools  to 
learn. ..to  earn... 
to  help  themselves 


Seif-Help  Program 

CARK    660  First  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  is  $- 

Your  Name 

Address 


to  send  self-help  tools  to  the  needy. 


Zone- 


State- 


City 

Make  checks  payable  to  CARE,  Inc. 

Contributions  to  CARE's  Self-Help  Program  are  income  tax-deductible. 
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INDIA 


Flowers,  fireworks  and 
a  fellowship  of  spirit 


OUR  PHOTOGRAPH  captures  a  moment  of 
togetherness  at  the  Festival  of  Dasara  in 
Mysore.  Note  how  gentlv  the  mother  elephant  is 
nudging  the  apple  of  her  eve  to  join  the  parade. 

We  chose  this  picture  because  it  evokes  our 
childhood  dream  of  India  — of  a  country  entirely 
inhabited  bv  maharajahs  and  elephants.  The  idea  is 
preposterous— and  the  truth  is  clear.  No  dream  of 
India  can  ever  encompass  the  full  realirv.  Here  are 
some  jacts. 

F.verv  seventh  persf)n  in  the  world  lives  in  India. 
The  nation  harbors  seven  major  religions— and  has 
given  birth  to  three  of  them. There  are  fourteen  basic 
languages  and  countless  dialects,  one  of  w  hich  is  said 
t(j  be  know  n  bv  onlv  one  person.  A  lonely  man. 

It  is  onlv  \\  hen  \-ou  take  a  closer  look  at  India's 
blaze  of  festivals  that  vou  begin  to  sense  the  spiritual 
unity  that  \\  eaves  her  variety  into  one  nation.  At 
some  festivals,  you  will  see  your  slouch  of  elephants. 
At  others,  you  \\  ill  see  flowers  and  fireworks  and 
even  ^xc--c:a\k\v<^.  But  almost  every  festival  seems  to 
celebrate  the  same  thing— the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil.  It  is  probably  this  fellowship  of  spirit  that 
explains  w  hy  India  is  the  biggest  democracy  in  the 
w  fjrid  today. 

\"isit  modern  India  and  vou  w  ill  be  impressed  by 
the  w  ay  she  is  facing  up  to  the  future.  Among  other 
things,  she  is  aiming  to  provide  ten  million  new  jobs, 
two  million  new  homes  and  three  thousand  new 
health  centers  by  i(/)i.  Quite  a  task. 

Oil  is  pla\  ing  an  important  part  in  India's  develop- 
ment. The  firm  that  is  affiliated  w  ith  Jersey  Standard 
recently  built  India's  first  modern  refinery  on  the 
outskirts  of  Bombay. 

We  like  to  think  that  their  enterprise  is  benefiting 
one  seventh  of  the  human  race. 

PnbUshrd   in    (he  inlorsls  cj    in/ft lu/liviu/I  jiiotdship 
by  Stcuidind  Oil  Conipaiiy  ( New  Jersey ) 
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.  .  .  Music  students  on  the  Sun  Deck  .  .  . 
Old  Ghost  House  .  .  .  Milstein,  Piatigorsky, 
and  Mitropoulos  at  the  Goethe  Festival  .  .  . 
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Culture  under  Colorado's  aspens 


High  in  the  Rockies  a  ghost  town  has  come 

back  to  life  ...  in  summer  a  haven  for 

musicians  and  music  lovers  and  for  businessmen 

in  search  of  uplift  ...  in  winter  a  heaven 

for  skiers  in  search  of  chair  lift. 

IL I  K  E  to  say  that  I  knew  Aspen,  Colorado, 
way  back  when.  But  actually,  it  was  1939 
when  I  first  drove  west  from  Denver  and  over 
the  Continental  Divide  to  the  western  slopes. 
Warsaw  had  fallen.  We  heard  the  news  when 
we  got  to  Leadville.  The  war  in  Europe  had 
started  a  boom  in  molybdenum  at  the  Climax 
mine,  and  Leadville  had  recaptured  for  a  fleet- 
ing moment  some  of  the  color  of  its  old  silver 
days.  That  night,  under  the  cold  stars,  ten  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level,  the  neon  sign  of  the 
Pioneer  cafe  flashed  like  a  beacon.  Miners  and 
cowboys  CTowded  three-deep  around  the  dance 
floor  applauding  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  shabby  ball- 
room dress,  who  were  waltzing  and  turning 
handsprings.  They  came  up  gasping  in  the  thin 
air.  In  the  street  outside,  from  rickety  one-room 
shacks,  thrown  open  wide  to  reveal  their  brazen 
beds,  women  in  shiny  red  and  pink  rayon  satin 


hung  over  the  sills  and  hailed  the  passing  men. 
One,  I  remember,  had  taken  the  pose  of 
Whistler's  mother.  Framed  in  her  shop  window, 
she  sat  listlessly  in  a  rocking  chair,  with  a  tame 
coyote  chained  to  the  brass  bedrail. 

After  this  first  heady  glimpse  of  the  Wild  West, 
the  little  town  of  Aspen  on  the  other  side  of 
Independence  Pass  seemed  half-dead,  as  indeed 
it  was.  A  St.  Bernard  lay  plunk  in  the  middle 
of  Main  Street,  dozing.  The  old  Opera  House 
had  had  a  fire;  the  ceiling  was  still  charred  black. 
In  the  Hotel  Jerome,  elk  and  deer  heads  presided 
over  the  lobby,  and  the  water-powered  elevator 
was  operated  by  tugging  on  ropes.  The  Jerome 
had  been  built,  we  were  told,  just  before  the 
panic  of  the  'nineties,  when  the  mines— Smuggler 
and  Montezuma  and  Little  Annie  and  Mollie 
Gibson  and  Midnight— were  producing  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  silver  a  year.  Now  only  Mid- 
night was  in  operation,  and  the  pojaulation  of 
Aspen  had  dwindled  to  a  few  hundred  souls. 

Most  of  the  Victorian  houses  were  empty,  their 
caves  dripping  forlornly  with  jigsaw  lace.  In 
those  still  inhabited,  there  were  relics  of  the  past 
—hunks  of  glittering  minerals  and  primeval 
crystals,  heavy  iron-barreled  guns  that  had  shot 
buffalo,  skis  that  had  seen  hard  use,  not  for  sport, 
but  for  getting  about  from  mine  to  mine.    One 
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CULTURE     UNDER     COLORADO'S     ASPENS 


Aspeii  parlor  held  ihrcc  upright  pianos  and  many 
glistening  oil  paintings  ol  blonde  Rowena  and 
Amy  Robsarl  and  other  heroines,  painted  by  the 
lady  ol  the  house  alter  steel  engravings  in  an 
old  edition  ol  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Pioneer  Park, 
the  little  mansion  that  sits  so  smug  and  proper 
under  the  cottonwoods,  had  been  abandoned 
years  before  by  its  owner,  the  first  Mayor  of 
Aspen.  Legend  says  that  he  did  in  his  wife  in 
order  to  marry  his  paramour.  When  she  proved 
unfaithful  he  shot  her  on  the  stairway  and  rode 
away,  never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

If  the  pipes  had  not  fro/en  and  burst  at  Walter 
Paepcke's  ranch  over  in  Larkspur,  Colorado, 
in  1938,  Aspen  might  still  be  dying  a  slow  death 
on  the  Roaring  Fork.  Elizabeth  Pacp(ke  rescued 
her  guests  from  that  domestic  catastrophe  by  tak- 
ing them  to  Aspen  to  try  out  the  skiing.  She 
came  back  again  in  1945,  this  time  with  her 
husband.  She  had  not  counted  on  the  perils  of 
exposing  the  Cliairman  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
tainer Corporation  to  so  picturesque  a  losing 
concern.  On  his  second  morning  in  .\spen,  and 
before  breakfast  too,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
bought  a  house.  Not  long  after,  lie  acquired 
Pioneer  Park.  Then  other  old  houses  were 
bought  and  sold  to  friends  from  the  East.  The 
Hotel  Jerome  was  leased  from  its  owner,  and 
Mrs.  Paepcke  was  enlisted  to  redecorate  it;  she 
carefully  preserved  the  deer  and  elk  heads,  the 
monumental  beds,  and  the  old  bamboo  bar. 

From  then  on,  things  began  moving  at  an 
alarming  rate.  The  "World's  Longest  Chair  Lift" 
was  put  under  construction.  Gropius  was  brought 
out  on  consultation.  Under  Herbert  Bayer  of 
Bauhaus  fame,  the  remodeled  houses,  once  Vic- 
torian fjrowns  and  grays,  emerged  in  colors 
from  the  Bayer  palette.  Any  householder  who 
would  paint  his  house  according  to  the  City 
Beautiful  p\i\n  was  offered  free  paint;  only  one 
took  advantage  of  the  offer.  Instead,  motels  of 
varied,  and  often  lamental)le,  design  went  up 
defiantly  on  Main  Street. 

Inuring  those  early  summers  of  the  Paepcke 
revival  there  were  lectures  and  concerts  once 
more  in  the  scorched  opera  house.  The  aristo- 
crats of  the  town  turned  out.  Before  long.  Judge 
Shaw  found  himself  refuting  Locke  on  liberty 
at  a  Great  Books  Round  Table.  Clearly  a  new 
type  of  prospector  had  come  to  town.  But  where 
there  had  been  almost  no  steady  employment, 
now  there  was  work.  Merchants  replenished 
their  stocks.  The  resourceful  learned  new  skills 
overnight.  How  Red  Rowland  ever  got  his  old 
truck  up  the  logging  road  to  the  top  of  Aspen 
mountain,   carrying   building  materials    lor   the 


SiMi  Deck,  he  doesn't  now  know.  But  the  Chewy 
joined  the  caravan  of  super-trucks,  and  its  owner 
is  now  manager  of  the  .Vspcn  Skiing  Corporation. 

THE     GREAT     WORLD 

IT  W  A  S  the  Goethe  Bicentennial  Convoca 
tion  and  Music  Festival  in  1949  that  first 
brought  the  great  world  to  Aspen  in  sunmicr. 
Now  the  Music  Tent,  designed  by  Eero  Saarinen. 
was  hoisted  on  its  giant  poles  above  the  Roaring 
Fork,  just  in  time  for  the  arrival  of  Mitrojjoulos 
and  the  Minneapolis  Symphcjny  Orchestra,  of 
Schweitzer  from  Africa,  Ortega  y  Gasset  from 
Spain,  Borgese  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  for  a  da//ling  company  of  writers,  poets,  and 
musicians. 

Nothing  quite  like  the  Goethe  celebration 
happened  again,  but  the  world  continued  to 
(ome  to  Aspen.  When  the  chair  lift  broke  down, 
the  passenger  left  sus])ended  over  a  chasm  turned 
out  to  be  Artur  Rubinstein.  Milstein  and  Piati- 
gorsky  were  kibitzing  from  the  groimd.  Igor 
Stravinsky  was  seen  walking  down  Main  Street 
in  a  ten-gallon  hat  and  properly  faded  blue  jeans. 

"That  was  the  sunnner,"  the  old-tiniers  tell  the 
Johnnie-Come-Latelys,  "when  Richard  Dyer  Ben- 
nett and  all  the  balladeers  took  over." 

"That  was  the  time  when  Isaac  Stern  got  lost 
on  Maroon  Bells  and  they  had  to  send  out  a 
search  party  for  him." 

"That  was  the  concert  when  Benny  Goodman 
played  with  Reginald  Kell." 

A  Texan,  roaring  over  Independence  Pass  one 
day,  found  his  way  blocked  by  an  ancient  jalopy 
lumbering  up.  Since  passing  was  impossible,  the 
Texan  got  out  and  bought  the  thing.  The  for- 
mer owner  helped  Iiim  push  it  over  the  cliff. 
Even  Hollywood  came  to  Aspen.  When  "Devil's 
Doorway"  was  filmed,  a  troupe  of  Indians  was 
shipped  up  the  valley  in  the  old  Victorian  parlor 
car  with  the  pot-bellied  stove.  All  the  local  cow- 
boys were  signed  on  to  double  as  the  bad  sheep- 
herders  and  the  good  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

Today,  the  preposterous  little  city  in  its  iso- 
lated valley  boasts  not  only  three  ski  develop- 
ments, but  a  Music  School,  a  Music  Festival,  an 
Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies,  an  Executives' 
Program,  a  Health  Center,  a  Htimanities  course 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  special  events, 
such  as  the  Ninth  International  Design  Confer- 
ence scheduled  for  this  June. 

The  musical  activities,  directed  by  the  mu- 
sicians themselves  and  a  l)oard  of  trustees,  center 
on  the  Music  School,  where  soine  three  hundred 
young  musicians  are  offered   training  in  almost 
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all  the  instruments,  in  voice,  conducting,  com- 
position, and  related  arts.  The  Roaring  Fork, 
an  old  store-front  building,  has  been  turned 
into  a  students'  center.  Practice  goes  on  behind 
other  store  fronts,  in  the  public  school,  the 
church  basement,  in  night  clubs,  private  houses, 
and  back  yards.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  every 
building  in  town  was  bursting  with  arpeggios 
and  trills.  A  student  once  rode  the  chair  lift 
playing  his  trombone  all  the  way  to  the  top.  A 
Colorado  girl  showed  up  for  her  violin  lesson 
with  Szymon  Goldberg,  galloping  across  the  field 
to  his  studio,  bareback. 

Goldberg's  introduction  to  another  pupil  was 
interesting.  The  violinist  was  in  Java  when  the 
war  with  Japan  was  declared,  and  the  Japanese 
threw  him  into  a  concentration  camp.  One  day, 
after  many  months  of  confinement,  Goldberg 
was  summoned  to  the  office  of  the  Commandant. 
Without  explanation,  his  Stradivarius  ^vas  put 
in  his  hands  and  he  was  ordered  to  play,  while 
a  Japanese  reporter  took  pictures,  close-up,  of  his 
hands  on  the  strings.  The  end  in  view-,  the  vio- 
linist was  unable  to  imagine  and  powerless  to 
forestall.  The  mystery  remained  unsolved  until 
a  summer  shortly  after  the  war's  end,  when  Gold- 
berg came  to  Aspen.  The  first  student  assigned 
to  him  was  a  young  Japanese,  who  introduced 
himself  by  presenting  one  of  the  photographs 
taken  five  years  before  in  Java.  The  reporter,  it 
appeared,  was  the  young  man's  father.  Having 
discovered  that  a  great  violinist  was  in  the  camp, 
he  had  obtained  permission  to  take  the  jDhoto- 
graphs  in  order  to  send  them  home  to  his  young 
sons,  both  bent  on  becoming  performing  musi- 
cians but  cut  off  from  the  tradition  of  Western 
music  by  the  war. 

The  Goldbergs  are  "regulars"  in  Aspen.  So 
is  Darius  Milhaud,  the  internationally  famovis 
French  composer.  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
played  first  at  the  Festival.  His  wife,  Madeleine 
Milhaud,  gives  a  course  in  Dramatic  Impersona- 
tions. Izler  Solomon,  conductor  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Symphony,  is  Festival  Concerts  Director. 
The  Juilliard  String  Quartet  have  been  coming 
summer  after  stmimer.  So  have  Jennie  Tourel, 
Rosina  Lhevinne,  Phyllis  Curtin,  Roman  Toten- 
berg,  to  name  only  a  few.  The  baritone  Mack 
Harrell  and  the  duo-pianists  Vronsky  and  Babin 
are  ten-year  veterans. 

If  so  many  artists  of  top  rank  are  willing  to 
give  up  the  financial  rewards  of  concert  tours 
in  order  to  come  to  Aspen,  it  is  not  only  that 
they  prefer  a  family  summer  to  the  lonely  circuit. 
Aspen  puts  them,  they  say,  on  their  toes.  The 
audience  gathered  under  the  Music  Tent— made 


up  of  musicians,  their  wives  and  children,  of 
music  students,  and  of  visitors  with  a  high  stand 
ard  of  musical  appreciation— is  challenging  even 
for  the  most  accomplished  performers.  Here, 
they  can  play  new  woiks  and  the  seldom-played 
works  of  the  old  masters.  And  they  can  play 
with  their  peers  in  ensembles  that  have  never 
been  put  together  before.  The  Festival  Quartet- 
Goldberg,  Babin,  Primrose,  and  Graudan— is  the 
outgrowth  of  association  in  Aspen. 

There  are  three  Festival  concerts  each  week 
during  the  season.  It  is  hot  when  you  park  the 
jeep  in  the  field  by  the  tent  and  a  fine  red  dust. 
Aspen's  plague,  is  blowing.  But  under  the  Big 
Top,  the  fierce  sun  coming  through  canvas  oddly 
patched  as  in  some  abstract  painting,  sheds  a 
benign  golden  light  on  the  stui-tanned  men,  just 
back  from  fishing,  on  the  girls,  changed  from 
jeans  into  pretty  dresses,  on  the  rapt  faces  of  the 
children.  From  under  the  tent  flaps  you  may 
glimpse  a  palomino  and  her  colt  racing  about 
the  corral.  Occasionally  a  bird  gets  in  and  flies 
around  in  the  upper  leaches.  Once,  during  the 
quartet,  a  chipmunk  came  hippity-hopping  across 
the  stage  and  paused  before  the  cfello. 

Thunderstorms  are  nothing  short  of  Wag- 
nerian. Then  the  poles  that  stipport  the  tent 
sway  alarmingly,  and  the  canvas  ceiling  surges 
like  waves  of  the  sea.  At  intermission  time,  Lily 
cup  and  lemonade  in  hand,  you  might  fancy 
yourself  at  a  chiuch  fair,  but  hark!  a  splendid 
fanfare  of  brass— Wagner  or  Pergolesi  or  a  stu- 
dent's flight  of  fancy— is  summoning  the  audi- 
ence back  for  the  last  half.  Now  the  light  begins 
to  fade.  Sweaters  are  lifted  about  shoulders.  The 
sun  is  going  down.  It  will  be  chilly  at  the  cock- 
tail parties  in  the  back  yards. 

COMMUTING     EXECUTIVES 

ASPEN'S  old  families  live  in  the  houses 
built  by  their  forebears,  but  latter-day 
Aspenites  live  every  whichway.  The  Paepckes, 
overlooking  the  lake  where  beavers  swim  about 
carrying  aspen  branches  for  their  dam;  the 
Herbert  Bayers,  in  the  old  red-light  district,  in 
a  city  block  painted  pink,  which  once  housed 
the  Bowman  saloon;  James  Hopkins  Smith,  Jr., 
until  recently  Director  of  the  International  Co-  ' 
operation  Administration,  in  a  Marcel  Breuer 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  Garth  Williams, 
artist  and  illustrator,  has  done  over  a  miners' 
boarding-house  hanging  over  the  shaft  of  a  de- 
serted mine;  Courtlandt  D.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  Aspen  Music  Associates,  lives  in  a  ski  lodge 
in  Castle  Creek  Valley. 
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There  are  still  patented  claims  on  the  nioiin- 
lain-sides.  Owners  will  sell  the  surtace  rights, 
but  not  the  mineral  rights.  Geiger  counters  offer 
little  hope  ol  uranium,  but  every  year  new 
houses  go  up  on  the  /ig/ag  road  that  climbs  Red 
Mountain.  Some  Aspen  residents  maintain  long 
distance  commuting  schedules,  flying  off  in  the 
little  plane  which  hojjs  the  Divide  and  connects 
with  mainliners,  to  jobs  in  the  outside  world, 
and  then  back  again  lor  a  town  meeting,  a  lec- 
ture, or  a  concert.  Nathan  Feinsinger  is  Pro- 
lessor  of  Law  at  the  University  ol  Wisconsin  and 
Impartial  Umpire  for  General  Motors  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  but  his  home  is 
in  Aspen  and  his  children  are  at  school  there. 
Robert  O.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico  commutes 
in  his  own  plane  between  Roswell,  where  he 
manages  his  oil  properties,  and  Aspen,  where 
he  is  equally  involved  as  President  of  the  Execu- 
tives' Program. 

The  Institute  has  (ome  a  long  way  since  it 
was  first  dreamed  about  in  the  Paepckes"  front 
jjarlor  with  Thornton  Wilder  putting  in  his  two 
cents'  worth  over  the  tea  table.  Evenings,  twice 
a  week  during  the  season,  there  are  lectures  by 
visiting  VIPs  in  almost  every  field  of  intellectual 
endeavor,  followed  by  forimis  the  mornings  after. 
The  informality  of  these  occasions  is  engaging. 
Last  summer,  Paul  Engle,  speaking  on  poetry, 
was  abruptly  interrupted  by  the  Sheriff  of  Pitkin 
County  in  full  regalia,  asking  for  information 
on  a  party  last  seen  heading  from  Santa  Fe  for 
Aspen  in  the  company  of  folk  singers.  After  the 
astronomer  Walter  Orr  Roberts  had  finished  his 
lectures  on  Outer  Space,  two  hands  shot  up  from 
the  audience.  One  was  that  of  Mortimer  J. 
Adler,  of  the  Institute  for  Philosophic  Research; 
the  other  belonged  to  the  small  son  of  Albert 
Tipton,  flutist  of  the  Detroit  Symphony.  Both 
gentlemen  got  attentive  hearings. 

The  Executives'  Program,  latest  outgrowth  of 
tlie  Institute,  is  an  interesting  experiment  in 
adult  education.  The  stated  objective  is  "to  de- 
velop the  executive's  understanding  of  his  role 
in  our  society  and  the  goals  toward  which  he 
can  direct  his  life."  Leading  representatives  of 
business— and  some  from  labor,  government,  sci- 
ence, and  the  law— come  to  Aspen  with  the  all- 
expenses-paid  blessings  of  their  emjjloyers  to  take 
part  in  a  two-week  program  designed  to  refresli 
(heir  bodies  (at  the  Health  Center)  and  their 
minds  by  exposure  to  and  discussion  of  the  great 
ideas  of  man.  The  daily  seminars,  moderated  by 
professors  from  the  imiversities,  are  not  o])en  to 
the  public.  The  able  participants  often  find 
themselves  hard  put  to  it,  even  after  cramming 


on  Plato  or  Thoreau  or  Mill,  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge presented  to  them  by  the  academicians. 
Their  wives,  condemned  to  silence  at  the  ba(k 
of  the  room,  look  on  a  little  anxiouslv. 


FLAMENCO     ON      THE      FRIN(;ES 

HO  .\I  E  W  O  R  K  may  be  ruggeil  but  the 
(]uarters,  in  the  ultra-modern  hotel  The 
Aspen  Meadows,  are  luxurious.  And  for  those 
who  choose  to  stay  on,  there  are  fringe  benefits. 
By  jeep  or  on  horseback,  Aspen's  summer  visitors 
explore  the  lovely,  lonely  valleys  above  timber- 
line  where  there  are  still  patches  of  snow  even 
in  August,  and  good  trout  fishing  in  the  icy  lakes 
and  streams.  They  make  excursions  to  ghostly 
Ashcroft  whose  houses  are  literally  tumbling 
down  the  hillside,  to  Toklat  to  sec  the  l.skimo 
dogs,  to  the  Trappist  monastery  at  Snowmass, 
to  Marble  where  the  marble  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington  was  (juarried.  Vernioiu 
marble  interests  put  Marble  out  of  business.  Now, 
the  giant  slabs  stand  along  the  roadside  like 
tombs  on  the  .\ppian  Way. 

There  is  a  Central  European  flavor  about  the 
town  of  Aspen  these  days.  Shops  display  dirndls 
and  Tyrolean  hats.  The  cobbler  is  a  Hungarian, 
a  refugee  from  the  Hungarian  disaster,  who  came 
West  with  a  helping  hand  from  Aspen.  When  he 
is  not  mending  boots,  he  makes  excellent  shoes 
to  order  for  the  mountaineers.  In  their  spare 
time,  Austrian  and  Swiss  ski  instructors  turn  into 
shopkeepers,  cowboys,  or  restamateurs.  Ski  biuns, 
hanging  on  till  the  first  snows,  become  waiters. 

The  variety  of  night  life  in  and  aroiuid  Aspen 
is  astonishing.  You  can  taste  international  dishes 
at  the  Copper  Kettle.  At  the  Jerome,  or  High- 
lands, and  in  the  little  restaurants  crowded  into 
two  square  blocks,  you  may  catch  a  jam  session, 
flamenco  guitars,  calypso,  or  folk  singing  by  im- 
])orted  or  local  talent.  Sometimes  the  music  stu- 
dents take  over  the  floor  show.  Frecidie  Fisher, 
the  jazz  clarinetist,  is  also  Fisher  the  Fixer,  who 
can  mend  just  about  anything  with  bits  from 
his  remarkable  junkyard. 

It  is  cold  in  Aspen  on  sinnmer  nights,  and  so 
clear  the  stars  seem  to  drop  from  the  sky.  Com- 
ing home  from  a  lecture  by  Lukas  Foss  on  non- 
jazz  improvisation,  or  a  Tarzan  movie  at  the  Isis, 
you  may  see  a  searddight  playing  on  the  tip  ol 
Aspen  Mountain.  It  is  the  signal  flashed  from 
the  roof  of  the  Jerome  to  summon  the  roving 
police  car.  Maybe  for  someone  lost  in  the  moim- 
tains.  But  more  likely  to  throw  some  drimk  oiu 
of  a  bar.  Aspen  has  not  altogether  forgotten  its 
flamboyant  past. 
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The  Growing  Art  of 

ANESTHESIA 


By  JAMES  ROBBINS  MILLER 

Drawings  by  Zenowis  Onyshkewych 

One   of   the   fastest   developing   specialties   in 

modern  medicine  is  bringing  undreamed-of 

comfort — and  safety — to  thousands  of  patients. 


ON  E  afternoon  not  long  ago  a  middle-aged 
woman  entered  a  hospital  for  an  explora- 
tory operation.  It  was  not  her  first,  and  so  she 
was  not  surprised  by  the  swarm  of  nurses  and 
technicians  who  X-rayed  her  chest,  felt  her  pulse, 
drew  her  blood,  and  otherwise  prepared  her  for 
surgery.  An  unexpected  caller,  however,  was  a 
doctor  who  introduced  himself  as  her  anesthesi- 
ologist, asked  her  a  great  many  questions  and 
then  explained  how  he  proposed  to  handle  her 
case. 

The  woman  knew,  of  course,  about  anesthesia. 
What  surprised  her  was  how  little  she  knew,  how 
much,  apparently,  there  was  to  know,  and  how 
serious  this  doctor  was  about  his  assignment. 
She  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  fortunate  pa- 
tients who  are  discovering  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  going  under  and  coming  out  of  anes- 
thesia there  are  real  experts  standing  by  to  see 
them  through.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  anesthesi- 
ology—much  of  it  during  the  past  two  decades- 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spectacles  unfold- 
ing in  modern  medicine. 


As  a  full-fledged  medical  specialty,  anesthesi- 
ology is  young.  But  pain  is  as  old  as  man,  and 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  tells  much  of  the  battle  to  conquer  it. 
Until  quite  recent  times  the  battle  was  unbe- 
lievably—and for  countless  patients,  imbearably 
—futile.  Poppy,  mandragora  and  hemlock  were 
used  for  centuries:  heroic  doses  were  often  fatal; 
mild  doses  brought  little  relief.  The  early  chron- 
icles of  surgery  speak  vividly  of  patients,  strapped 
to  tables,  who  struggled,  screamed,  prayed,  wept, 
and  cursed  through  their  operations.  Until  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  commonest  anesthetic 
agent  was  doped  wine,  given  in  such  quantities 
as  to  stupefy  the  patient.  This,  added  to  pain 
and  surgical  insult,  was  more  than  many  of  them 
could  endure.  Many  died,  and  many  chose  to 
die  rather  than  submit  to  it. 

There  were  some  bold  experimenters.  As  early 
as  1650,  a  smgeon  in  Naples  refrigerated  an  arm 
to  deaden  the  pain  of  surgery.  In  the  same  year 
an  English  doctor  administered  a  solution  of 
opiates  intravenously.  A  hundred  years  later 
there  was  a  vogue  for  the  relief  of  j^ain  by  com-, 
pressing  nerves  and  arteries.  It  was  too  painful 
to  last. 

Ether,  first  synthesized  in  the  mid-fourteenth 
century,  waited  in  the  wings  for  five  hundred 
years.  And  then,  in  the  one  decade  from  1840 
to  1850,  its  anesthetic  properties  and  those  of 
nitrous  oxide  and  chloroform  were  convincingly 
demonstrated.  Most  of  the  pioneering  doctors 
and  dentists  were  Americans— Guthrie,  Long, 
Wells,  Jackson,  and  Morton.  There  are  still 
arguments  about  which  of  them  made  the  great- 
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est  contributions  earliest,  but  there  is  not  nuuh 
doubt  about  which  event  most  clearly  clrania- 
tized  their  efforts.  It  took  place  on  October  16, 
1846,  in  the  operating  amphitheater  ol  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  John  Collins 
Warren,  the  foremost  surgeon  of  the  day,  was 
profoundly  skeptical,  even  contemptuous,  of 
claims  made  by  AX'illiam  Morton,  a  lioston  den- 
tist, that  ether  might  kill  the  pain  of  surgery. 
He  nevertheless  permitted  .Morton  to  administer 
the  stuff  to  a  patient  and  then,  on  Morton's  sig- 
nal, proceeded  with  what  was  normally  an  ex- 
cruciating operation— the  removal  of  a  tumor  in 
the  neck.  The  silence  of  this  patient  was  heard 
round  the  world. 


NEW     WEAPONS 

ON  E  wry  definition  of  anesthetic  agents  is 
that  they  are  "drugs  of  acceptable  tox- 
icity," and  much  depends  upon  one's  interpreta- 
tion of  "acceptable."  Ether,  (hlorolorm.  and 
nitrous  oxide  were  the  principal  ones  used  from 
the  1840s  to  the  1930s.  They  worked  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jjatients,  and  their  avail- 
ability made  possible  great  advances  in  surgery. 
But  there  were  many  deaths  and  even  more 
wretched  recoveries.  In  time,  such  casualties 
forced  doctors  to  acknowledge  the  limitations  of 
these  drugs  and  to  search  first  for  new  agents  and 
then  for  better  ways  to  use  all  agents. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  hundreds  of  new 
agents  have  been  developed  and  tested.  All  of 
them  have  had  some  merit,  but  few  have  had 
enough,  and  even  today  there  are  not  more  than 
a  dozen  in  general  use. 

Of  the  three  old  stand-bys,  nitrous  oxide  is 
still  the  most  serviceable  and  is  used  constantly 
in  combination  with  other  drugs.  Ether  is  still 
widely  used.  Chloroform  is  ten  times  as  strong 
as  ether  and  is  nonexplosive.  But  it  presents 
such  threats  to  the  heart  and  body  chemistry  that 
it  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  remote  rural 
areas  (it  is  compact,  easy  to  administer)  and  in 
the  tropics,  where  its  relatively  slow  rate  of 
evaporation  is  an  advantage. 

There  are  two  major  types  of  anesthesia— gen- 
eral, which  induces  unconsciousness,  and  re- 
gional (local,  nerve-block,  spinal,  or  caudal).  Of 
the  general  agents  developed  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  cyclopropane  is  probably  the  best  known 
and  most  used.  Like  ether,  it  is  powerful  and 
sustained  in  its  action,  but  it  is  pleasanter  to 
take,  works  more  rapidly,  and  does  not  have 
ether's  undesirable  effects  on  severely  toxic  pa- 
tients.   Like  etlier,  however,  it  is  fiercely  explo- 


sive and  is  a  dangerous  agent  in  operations 
Avhcre  an  electric  current  is  used  to  cauterize  or 
to  stop  bleeding. 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  this  proce- 
dure, called  electro-coagulation,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  find  a  satisfactory  general  anesthetic 
agent  that  is  nonexplosive.  The  answer  may  be 
l-4uothane,  developed  in  England  four  years  ago 
and  now  undergoing  many  tests  there  and  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  most  talked  about  agent  of  the 
hour,  but  it  is  not  ideal  because  of  its  tendency 
to  cause  dangerously  low  blood  pressure. 

General  anesthesia  can  also  be  produced  by  a 
variety  of  injected  agents.  Such  barbiturates  as 
Sodium  Pentothal  and  Surital  are  administered 
intravenously  to  put  the  patient  to  sleep. 

Regional  anesthesia,  by  which  selected  areas 
of  the  body  are  deadened  or  temporarily  par- 
alyzed, relies  on  the  injection  of  procaine  de- 
rivatives such  as  Pontocaine,  Novocain,  ami 
Nupercaine. 

Finally,  there  are  the  injected  drugs  used 
specifically  to  relax  muscles  during  surgery  and 
in  the  reduction  of  fractures.  Their  ancestor  is 
curare,  the  South  American  arrow  poison  whose 
victim  was  so  vividly  described  by  Georges  Bar- 
ral  as  "a  living  mind  with  no  means  of  manifest- 
ing itself."  Curare  and  its  derivatives  are  being 
replaced  by  a  nmnber  of  synthetics  that  are  more 
specific  in  action  and  predictable  in  effect. 

Anesthesiologists  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  their  current  loattery  of  agents.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  development  of  new  and  better 
ones  cannot  be  hurried.  They  therefore  con- 
centrate on  the  art  of  combining  the  agents  they 
have  ("balanced  anesthesia")  and  on  the  im- 
provement of  techniques.  It  is  in  these  two  areas 
that  they  have  recently  made  their  greatest 
advances. 

Balanced  anesthesia  may  be  defined  as  the 
combining  of  a  variety  of  agents  in  such  a  way 
as  to  minimize  the  toxic  effects  of  each.  To 
understand  it,  it  helps  to  know  that  there  are 
four  orders  of  agents:  the  sedatives,  which  pro- 
duce sleep;  the  narcotics,  which  dull  pain;  the 
relaxants,  which  relax  muscles;  and  the  general 
agents,  which  do  all  three  in  varying  degrees. 
In  major  surgery,  of  course,  all  three  effects  are 
necessary.  Profound  sleep  is  not  enough,  for 
two  reasons.  An  unconscious  patient  doesn't 
know  it,  but  when  he  gets  cut,  it  "hurts,"  and 
unless  this  jaain  is  deadened,  he  jumps  or  strug- 
gles. Also,  unless  something  is  relaxing  his  mus- 
cles, he  may  present  to  the  surgeon  a  field  so 
knotted  or  convulsive  as  to  be  virtually  inoper- 
able. 
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Now  although  there  are  some  agents  that  will 
produce  all  three  effects,  there  is  none  that  will 
do  this  as  well  or  as  safely  as  will  certain  com- 
binations. And  this  is  not  only  because  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  drugs;  it  has  also  to  do  with 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient.  Certain  dis- 
orders of  the  circulatory  system,  respiratory  sys- 
tem, nervous  system,  or  the  blood,  for  example, 
prohibit  the  use  of  one  agent  and  demand  the 
substitution  of  another.  His  understanding  of 
such  conditions  and  of  what  drugs  may  be  used 
to  accommodate  them  is  a  major  difference  be- 
tween the  modern  anesthesiologist  and  his 
predecessors. 

NEW     TECHNIQUES 

FO  R  many  years  the  equipment  for  anes- 
thesia consisted  of  little  more  than  a  rag 
and  a  bottle.  Now  it  includes  some  remarkable 
innovations.  The  most  welcome  of  these,  de- 
veloped only  five  years  ago  and  now  quite  widely 
used,  is  the  breathing  assistor.  During  prolonged 
operations,  this  pump  regulates  the  rate  and 
volume  of  the  patient's  respiration— in  short,  it 
ensures  that  he  breathes  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency. And,  in  replacing  the  manually  operated 
reservoir  bag,  it  provides  the  anesthesiologist 
with  a  much  needed  free  hand. 

There  are  also  the  new  electronic  monitors 
by  which,  during  surgery,  pulse  rates,  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide  levels,  and  continuous  elec- 
trocardiogram (EKG)  and  electroencephalogram 
(EEG)  readings  may  be  registered  on  pointers  or 
oscilloscopes.  The  EEG  monitor,  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment still  found  only  in  the  large  hospitals,  is 
especially  useful  in  open-heart  surgery  where, 
because  the  heart  is  by-passed,  there  is  no  pulse 
to  watch  and  thus  no  other  clue  to  circulatory 
conditions.  Its  measurement  of  "brain  waves"  is 
an  excellent  indicator  of  the  depth  of  anesthesia 
and  of  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  brain. 

Another  technical  procedure,  not  new  but 
lately  much  refined,  is  hypothermia,  by  which 
the  whole  body  or  parts  of  it  are  refrigerated. 
It  has  been  particularly  valuable  for  open-heart 
surgery,  in  which  circidation  is  interrupted  for 
many  minutes.  This  calls  for— and  hypothermia 
provides— a  lowering  of  metabolism,  which  di- 
minishes the  body's  oxygen  requirements  and  en- 
ables the  brain  to  go  undamaged  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  usual  without  its  normal  supply 
of  blood. 

Finally,  there  is  the  technique  of  hypnosis. 
Its  popularity  has  run  in  cycles  ever  since  the 
Viennese  Mesmer  advanced  it  as  a  medical  ad- 


junct in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  It  is  now 
being  seriously  re-examined  and  has  recently 
been  employed  successfully  in  dentistry,  obstet- 
rics, and  some  major  surgical  procedures,  in- 
cluding several  open-heart  cases.  Its  limitations 
are  clear:  most  doctors  are  not  trained  to  perform 
it,  and  many  adults  are  not  suitable  subjects; 
but  it  may  prove  valuable  for  children,  who  are 
the  easiest  subjects,  and  for  some  patients,  re- 
gardless of  age,  who  are  unable  to  tolerate 
anesthetic  drugs. 


VICTORY     OVER     PAIN 

HO  W  today's  anesthesiologist  works  may  be 
illustrated  by  returning  to  the  case  with 
which  this  article  began.  Our  patient  is  a  woman 
about  to  undergo  surgery  for  a  condition  diag- 
nosed as  possible  cancer  of  the  pancreas. 

Twenty  years  ago— except  perhaps  in  a  metro- 
politan university  hospital— her  anesthesia  wovild 
probably  have  been  nitrous  oxide  and  ether,  ad- 
ministered by  a  nurse.  The  nurse,  no  matter  how 
fine  a  technician,  could  not  possibly  have  known 
much  about  the  chemistry  of  these  agents  or  the 
physiology  of  her  patient.  The  patient's  chances 
of  survival— if,  indeed,  this  operation  had  been 
undertaken  at  all— would  have  been  about  one- 
twentieth  of  what  they  are  now. 

For  in  preparing  for  today's  operation,  her 
anesthesiologist  (a  doctor  with  seven  years  of 
training  and  eleven  years  of  private  practice)  has 
consulted  with  her  surgeon  and  her  internist  to 
learn  in  considerable  detail  her  medical  history. 
Paying  his  call  on  the  eve  of  the  operation,  he 
has  noted,  among  other  things,  her  face,  build, 
skin,  teeth,  pulse,  breathing,  and  emotional  state. 
He  has  asked  her  if  there  are  any  drugs,  foods, 
plants,  or  other  substances  to  which  she  is  known 
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to  be  allergic.  And  he  has  talked  to  her  about 
the  kind  of  anesthesia  she  will  have.  He  has 
proposed  an  injection  ol  Sodium  Pentothal  to 
induce  sleep  and  a  spinal  injection  -which  will 
not  only  block  pain  and  relax  muscles  but  will 
also  reduce  the  need  lor  prolonged  use  of  a 
general  anesthetic  agent.  He  has  assured  her 
that  she  will  feel  the  slight  sling  of  the  needles 
and  nothing  more. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  patieiu 
is  wheeled  into  the  operating  room  and  the 
anesthesiologist  is  there  waiting  for  her.  The 
patient  minmurs  a  few  questions  which  he  an- 
swers quietly  and  briefly— wanting  her,  he  says, 
to  be  as  little  aware  as  possible  of  what's  going 
on.  Within  twenty  minutes  the  patient  is  ready 
for  her  surgeon. 


The  scene  he  comes  upon  is  by  now  familiar 
to  him,  but  to  a  surgeon  of  only  twenty  years  ago 
it  would  have  presented  some  very  curious  ele- 
ments and  to  one  of  one  hundred  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  incomprehensible.  The  pa- 
tient's body  is  fully  at  rest  and,  from  the  chest 
clown,  insensitive.  In  the  vein  of  her  left  arm  is 
a  needle  attached  to  a  plastic  tube  through  which 
she  is  receiving  intermittent  doses  of  Sodium 
Pentothal,  plus  saline  solution  and  a  constant 
drip  of  Anectine,  one  of  the  synthetic  muscle 
relaxants.  A  thin  tube,  known  as  an  endotracheal 
catheter,  has  been  ]:)ut  down  her  windpipe  to 
assure    her    a     clear    and    controllable    airway 


throughout  the  operation.  This  is  also  the  chan- 
nel through  which  a  machine  supplies  her  with 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide  in  equal 
parls. 

The  black  reservoir  I)ag,  whose  alternate  in- 
llalion  and  collapse  have  dramati/ed  so  much 
motion-picture  surgery,  hangs  limp  near  the  head 
of  the  table,  ready  for  use  l)ut  replaced  during 
the  operation  itself  by  the  mechanical  breathing 
assistor.  Encased  in  glass  and  powered  by  com- 
pressed air,  a  bellows  about  the  si/e  and  shape  ol 
a  small  roimd  accordion  opens  and  closes  with  a 
rhythmic  gasp.  Connected  to  the  oxygen  and 
nitrous  oxide  tanks  and,  via  these,  to  the  endo- 
tracheal catheter,  it  is  Iireathing  evenly  and 
tirelessly  for  the  patient,  taking  over  for  her  the 
respiration  that  is  depressed  by  Sodium  Pentothal 
and  the  muscle  relaxants. 

These  many  drugs  and  techniques  are  needed 
because  this  is  usually  a  very  long  operation 
and  one  recjuiring  maximum  relaxation.  For- 
tunately, as  the  surgeon  proceeds,  he  finds  that 
the  pancreas  is  not  cancerous,  but  the  patient 
does  have  lesions  that  are  correctable  by  surgery. 
To  attend  to  them  takes  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  At  one  point,  the  patient's  exposed  viscera, 
hitherto  relaxed,  begin  a  slow  heaving  motion, 
a  sign  that  the  effects  of  the  spinal  injection  are 
wearing  off.  The  surgeon  stands  back.  The 
anesthesiologist  now  slightly  increases  the  dos- 
ages of  Sodium  Pentothal  and  Anectine.  Within 
thirty  seconds  all  motion  ceases  and  the  surgeon 
goes  back  to  work. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  as  the  in- 
cision is  being  closed,  the  anesthesiologist  cuts 
oft  the  nitrous  oxide  and  begins  giving  the  pa- 
tient pure  oxygen  only.  Then,  as  the  surgeon 
retires,  he  clears  her  mouth  and  throat  with  a 
suction  lube.  Observing  the  patient  closely,  he 
removes  the  endotracheal  catheter,  detaches  the 
mechanical  respirator  and  puts  over  the  patient's 
face  a  mask  connected  to  the  reservoir  bag.  This 
he  compresses  regularly,  very  gently,  with  his 
hand.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  nods  and  points  at 
the  sheeting  that  covers  the  patient's  breast.  It 
is  stirring  slightly— now  a  little  more— now  with 
an  easily  seen  rhythm.  He  watches  her  for  five 
minutes  and  finally  says:  "All  right,  she's  on  her 
own." 

But  he  is  not  quite  finished.  With  the  help 
of  two  surgical  nurses,  he  moves  the  jjalienl  to 
the  recovery  room.  There  he  sees  that  she  is 
breathing  normally  and  given  more  oxygen,  and 
there,  for  the  recovery-room  nurse,  he  writes 
out  orders  for  post-operative  medication:  intra- 
venous   fluids,   a   sedative,    intravenous   alcohol. 
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and  periodic  use  of  tlie  "intermittent  positive 
pressure  breathing"  apparatus,  which  will  help 
keep  her  lungs  expanding  fully. 

AN     EXACTING     PROFESSION 

LATER  in  the  surgeons'  dressing-room  this 
anesthesiologist  and  a  number  of  others 
talked  at  length  about  their  work— its  attractions 
and  its  problems.  It  was  agreed  that  anesthesi- 
ology is  a  very  gratifying  career  today.  There 
are  few  cities  in  the  country  in  which  a  well- 
trained  man  (or  woman;  a  good  many  are  going 
into  the  field)  will  not  get  a  warm  welcome  from 
surgeons  and  a  chance  to  go  to  work  full-time  at 
once.  He  is  never  likely  to  make  the  six-figure 
income  that  a  few  surgeons  make,  but  he  is  very 
likely  to  start  out  at  around  |18,000  a  year,  with 
a  good  chance  of  running  it  up  to  $30,000  in 
five  or  ten  years.  His  hours  are  rugged— sixty  to 
seventy  a  week  being  standard— but,  except  for 
emergencies,  they  are  somewhat  more  predictable 
than  those  of  many  physicians.  His  overhead  is 
relatively  low:  he  usually  supplies  his  own  equip- 
ment, but  he  needs  little  of  the  office  parapher- 
nalia that  keep  many  young  doctors  in  debt  for 
years.  He  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  in  a  field 
where  quackery  is  virtually  itnpossible.  His  work 
is  always  under  surveillance.  It  holds  him  under 
constant  tension,  but  it  is  never  a  bore. 

By  and  large,  the  ablest  practitioners  of  this 
specialty  are  those  certified  as  Diplomates  of  the 
American  Board  of  Anesthesiology.  To  qualify 
they  must  have  had  four  years  at  an  approved 
medical  school,  at  least  one  year  of  internship 
and  at  least  two  years  of  residency  in  an  approved 
hospital,  and  at  least  three  years  of  private  prac- 
tice. They  must  also  have  passed  written,  oral, 
and  practical  examinations  on  every  aspect  of 
anesthesiology  and  on  related  subjects  such  as 
anatomy,  chemistry,  pathology,  pharraacology, 
physiology,  physical  diagnosis,  physics,  and  thera- 
peutics. Ten  years  ago  there  were  in  the  entire 
country  only  350  doctors  with  such  qualifications. 
Today  there  are  more  than  2,000. 

In  another  category  are  the  Fellows  of  the 
American  College  of  Anesthesiology.  These,  too, 
must  be  graduates  of  approved  medical  schools. 
In  addition,  they  must  have  had  at  least  one 
year  of  internship  and  either  one  year  in  res- 
idency or  five  years  in  the  practice  of  anesthesi- 
ology. Ten  years  ago  there  were  500  such  doctors. 
There  are  now  1,800. 

For  membership  in  the  broader  American  So- 
ciety of  Anesthesiology,  one  must  be  a  physician 
engaged  in  or  especially  interested  in  the  prac- 


tice of  anesthesiology.  Ten  years  ago  the  ASA 
had  2,600  members.    It  now  has  6,000. 

The  result  is  that  whereas  ten  years  ago  few 
patients  living  outside  our  largest  metropolitan 
centers  had  access  to  first-rate  anesthesiology, 
today  it  is  available  in  practically  every  city  of 
100,000  or  more  and  in  many  smaller  ones. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  doctor-anesthesi- 
ologists has  risen  so  fast  in  the  past  decade  is 
due  largely  to  World  War  II.  Military  surgeons 
were  quick  to  see  that  good  anesthesiology  would 
vastly  improve  the  chances  of  the  many  casual- 
ties brought  to  them  in  states  of  severe  injuiy 
and  shock.  The  supply  of  anesthesiologists  being 
far  too  short  to  meet  the  demand,  it  was  im- 
perative to  train  men  in  a  hurry.  Scores  of 
military  doctors  were  sent  to  hospitals  for  inten- 
sive three-month  training  courses.  They  were 
then  sent  into  the  field  with  surgical  comb-at 
teams  or  station  hospitals.  What  they  accom- 
plished so  impressed  the  surgeons  they  worked 
with  that  when  the  war  was  over  these  surgeons, 
back  in  civilian  practice,  set  up  a  cry  for  more 
and  better  anesthesiologists.  It  was  answered 
partly  by  the  men  trained  during  the  war  and 
partly  by  fresh  crops  of  medical-school  graduates 
who  saw  that  anesthesiology— so  long  merely  a 
surgical  accessory— might  at  last  become  an  im- 
portant and  rewarding  specialty. 

They  have  not  been  disappointed.  Indeed, 
what  they  are  engaged  in  is  the  fastest-growing 
specialty  in  medicine.  And  yet,  every  thought- 
ful anesthesiologist  today  is  beset  by  problems 
and  worries.  He  wonders  if  perhaps  he  has  inad- 
vertently been  oversold.  More  and  more  is  being 
expected  of  him— but,  he  asks,  is  it  sufficiently 
understood  that  anesthesiology,  like  all  branches 
of  medicine,  is  partly  an  art  and  by  no  means 
an  exact  science?  Is  it  understood  that  although 
a  patient's  risk  is  statistically  small,  it  is  never 
negligible,  that  no  doctor  can  know  in  advance 
how  every  patient  will  react  to  these  potent  and 
subtle  anesthetic  agents?  Even  today,  though 
chemists  and  pharmacologists  have  pawed  for 
centuries  among  the  elements,  there  is  no  single 
anesthetic  agent  that  is  perfectly  effective  and 
perfectly  safe.  There  is  no  complete  understand- 
ing of  why  any  of  them  work.  There  is  not  even 
a  complete  understanding  of  what  the  state  of 
anesthesia  is.  So  how,  precisely,  can  an  honest 
anesthesiologist  reassure  a  frightened  patient  and 
at  the  same  time  make  justly  clear  the  limitations 
of  his  knowledge  and  skill? 

In  dealing  with  questions  like  these,  the 
anesthesiologist  feels— and  cannot  yet  allay— the 
growing  pains   of  his   own   profession. 
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]\/f  A  ^  ^'  hundreds  of  letters  ivere 
1  fJL  received  by  Harper's  in  re- 
sponse to  the  series  on  Modern  Re- 
ligious Belief  in  America,  and  they 
are  still  pouring  in  as  we  go  to  press. 
A  jexo  of  the  letter  writers  tried  to 
assess  each  of  the  essays.  Perhaps  Lee 
C.  McDonald  of  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia, was  the  most  succinct.  He 
wrote: 

(1)  Walter  Kaulmann  ["The  Faith 
of  a  Heretic,"  February]  is  intel- 
ligent, honest,  and  erudite;  but 
doesn't  quite  know  what  religion  is 
all  about.  That,  no  doubt,  is  what 
makes  him  a  "free-thinker." 

(2)  Philip  Stharper  ["What  a 
Modern  Catholic:  Believes,"  Mardi] 
is  genuine,  ingenuous,  and  possibly 
noble;  but  terribly  defensive,  despite 
^\'hich  he  managed  to  beg  most  of 
the  questions  a  Protestant  would 
want  to  ask  about  Catholicism. 

(3)  Arthur  A.  Cohen's  ["Why  I 
Choose  to  Be  a  Jew,"  April]  piece 
was  the  best,  a  moving  testament  of 
faith,  rationally  expressed,  with 
neither  pretention  nor  apology. 

(4)  William  Warren  Bartley,  III 
["I  Call  Myself  a  Protestant,"  May] 
touched  a  vital  nerve  with  his  re- 
marks about  communication  be- 
tween Protestant  clergy  and  laity; 
but  his  own  state  of  being  seems 
tragically  close  to  Kaufmann's  (tragic 
for  Bartley,  not  necessarily  for  Kauf- 
mann).  He  is  driven  to  the  leap  of 
faith  but  clings  to  the  hope  that  rea- 
son can  show  him  the  way  to  jump. 


...  I  su^ipose  it  is  only  my  Presby- 
terian bias  which  makes  me  sad  that 
such  a  sensitive  soul  as  Bartley  still 
wants  to  choose  his  religion  rather 
than  accept  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
chosen. 

However,  most  of  the  xvriters 
directed  their  fire— or  their  praise- 
specifically  at  one  of  the  authors.  Of 
all  the  contributors,  by  far  the  most 
controversial  ivere  Dr.  Kaufmann 
and  Mr.  Bartley.  Since  comments  on 
the  essays  by  ]]'alter  Kaufmann, 
Philip  Scharper,  and  Artlnir  Cohen 
lunic  already  appeared  in  our  letters 
column  in  recent  months,  lue  are 
devoting  most  of  this  special  section 
to  letters  about  Mr.  Bartley's  article. 

A  good  many  correspondents  ob- 
jected to  the  choice  of  Mr.  Bartley 


James  F.  Clouic 
WILLIAM    WARREN    BARTLEY,    III 

"I  Call  Wysell  a  Protestant" 


to  write  an  essay  about  Protestant- 
ism. For  instance.  Dr.  B.  I.  Lawrence, 
Professor  Emeritus  at  Central  Col- 
lege in  Fayette,  Missouri,  wrote: 

I  jMotest!  .  .  .  The  scries  of  articles 
on  modern  religious  beliefs  has  been 
a  timely  contribution  to  your  readers 
and  has  been  greatly  enjoyed;  how- 
ever, VV^illiam  Warren  Bartley.  Ill 
A\as  a  most  unfortunate  choice  to 
present  Protestant  beliefs.  ...  He 
doubts  the  life  after  death,  Avhich 
certainly  is  not  what  Christ  taught 
or  Avhat  Protestants  believe.  His  dis- 
cussion of  philosophic  systems  and 
their  failures  is  all  Avell  enough  for 
the  philosopher,  but  no  philosopher 
can  rationalize  Protestant  belief  in 
"justification  by  Faith"  or  the 
"Resurrection."  These  are  religious 
mysteries  that  Protestants  accept  on 
faith  alone  sans  science,  sans  philos- 
ophy, sans  Bartleys.  .  .  . 

I  feel  a  grave  disservice  has  been 
committed  against  a  large  segment 
of  American  readers  and  thinkers. 
Justice  demands  that  some  compe- 
tent Protestant  be  given  space.  .  .  . 

A71  eminent  religious  educator 
icrote:  "You  liave  failed  to  find  a 
single  representative  of  the  largest 
body  of  Christians  in  the  United 
States."  And  a  number  of  readers 
nominated  their  own  choice  for  such 
a  representative. 

However,  the  series  was  not  in- 
tended to  "refnesent"  the  dominant 
theologies  in  churches  today— wliich 
are  expounded  every  iveek  in  thou- 
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Lee  Boltin 
ARTHUR    A.    COHEN 

"Why  I  Choose  to  Be  a  Jew" 

sands  of  pulpits  and  publications— 
but  to  show  how  a  group  of  able 
young  thinkers  have  personally  con- 
fronted religious  alternatives.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Barttey  is  not  alone  in  his 
thinking— a  considerable  number  of 
Protestants,  especially  younger  ones, 
agreed  luith  him  at  least  in  part.  Tlie 
Reverend  Deane  Starr  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  -wrote: 

"I  was  reared  in  fundamentalism, 
nurtured  in  Jieo-orthodoxy,  and  am 
currently  the  minister  of  a  Univer- 
salist  church.  Mr.  Bart  ley  has  ex- 
pressed my  convictions  in  language 
that  will  haunt  and  prod  me  for 
many  moons." 

And  many  readers  ivlio  did  not 
agree  ivere  grateful  for  his  statement. 
For  instance,  the  Minister  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Minnesota 
wrote: 

"A  congregation  of  Bartley  Ills 
might  be  challenging  to  preach  to; 
•the  preacher  could  not  resort  to  the 
old  cliches  luhich  are  often  so  com- 
forting." 

Several  wrote  in  the  same  vein  as 
Mrs.  Donald  E.  Henley  of  Woodland 
Hills,  California: 

Perhaps  my  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  publishing  business  makes  me 
exaggerate  the  courage  you  have 
shown  in  printing  views  likely  to 
antagonize  so  many  people.  How- 
ever, I  suspect  that  enough  of  your 
readers    appreciate    the   sincerity    of 


tlie  four  writers  to  make  up  for  those 
who  would  be  insulted  at  finding 
their  views  criticized  or  questioned 
so  honestly  that  they  too  must  either 
question  or  accept  themselves  as 
hypocrites. 

The  total  impact  of  the  diversity 
of  intelligent  beliefs  makes  me  real- 
ize once  again  the  static  nature  of 
any  close-minded,  unquestioning  ac- 
ceptance of  a  single  vie"w. 

One  sliarp  point  of  controversy 
luas  Mr.  Bartley's  view  that  unbelief 
is  widespread  among  tJieologians, 
clergymen,  and  lay  people  who  are 
afraid  to  communicate  their  unbelief 
to  others,   but  simply   recite  creeds 


PHILIP   SCHARPER 

"What  a  Modern  Catholic  Believes" 

and  prayers  as  passwords.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley ./.  Rowland,  Jr.  of  Tea  neck,  Neiv 
Jersey,  author  of  a  recent  book  en- 
titled Land  in  Search  of  God,  dis- 
agreed: 

From  my  own  extensive  research 
into  religious  life  in  America,  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  situation  he  is 
trying  to  describe.  .  .  .  An  unknown 
number  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
have  reservations  about  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  creeds.  However, 
these  reservations  typically  do  not 
deny  the  existence  of  God  who  acted 
through  Christ,  nor  exclude  a  belief 
in  life  after  death.  They  do  lead  to 
personal   interpretations. 

The  doubts  and  personal  interpre- 


tations are  typically  not  shared.  To 
this  extent,  Mr.  Bartley  is  correct  in 
diagnosing  a  lack  of  fundanrental 
commtmication  between  pulpit  and 
pew.  But  he  is  wrong  in  suggesting 
a  clear-cut  situation  of  unshared  dis- 
belief on  both  sides.  The  questions 
are  typically  over  definitions:  what 
we  mean,  for  example,  when  we  say 
"I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  .  .  ."  Father  how?  What  is 
"heaven"?  How  did  He  make  it? 
(Here  Paul  Tillich  has  helped  by 
leading  us  beyond  the  stumbling 
blocks  that  can  be  presented  by  an- 
cient creedal  definitions.)  In  other 
words,  there  are  various  shades  of 
doubt  and  belief.  The  religious 
weather,  like  Mr.  Bartley's  piece,  is 
foggy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wanda  Clark 
of  Wewoka,  Oklahoma,  thought  that 
Bartley's  description  was  entirely  ac- 
curate: 

I  have  worked  closely  in  organized 
Protestantism  for  years  and  been  a 
member  most  of  my  life  and  know 
the  attitudes  explored  by  Mr.  Bart- 
ley are  finding  more  followers  each 
day,  and  with  good  reason.  Many  I 
know  are  doing  as  he  said— with- 
drawing to  the  Unitarians,  non-af- 
filiating, or  playing  make-believe  in 
the  fold.  But,  it  is  a  silent  revolt- 
silent  to  avoid  the  hysterical  charge 
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of  radical,  atheist,  or  chronic  mal- 
content that  is  often  indicted  upon 
the  so-called  church  "rebel."  .  .  . 

The  church  needs  to  face  the  truth 
about  itself  sanely.  \Vc  badly  need 
a  new  religion,  not  only  because  we 
are  outgrowing  the  present  one  in 
some  ways,  but  because  we  are  also 
failing  the  present  one.  We  have,  as 
an  organization,  failed  in  our  most 
important  ideal,  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Our  churches  ding  rabidly  to 
segregation  of  races  and  to  social 
strata  within  the  chiuch.  We  have 
become  afraid  of  new  thought.  .  .  . 

The  church  needs  leaders  who  will 
dare  to  heed  the  growing  voices  of 
discontent  within  it,  who  will  en- 
courage questioning  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  who  will  do  as  Christ 
did,  encouraging  rebellion  and 
change  and  individual  thinking.  It 
will  take  coinage  because  the  church, 
out  of  fear  and  ignorance,  condemns 
as  ungodly  any  voice  raised  to  shake 
it  from  its  ostrich-like  lethargy. 

The  church  is  squeezing  out 
thinkers  like  Mr.  Hartley— and  many 
others.  .  .  .  Thanks  again  for  your 
fine  article.  It  is  encouraging  [to 
find]  a  man  who  dares  "rebel" 
against  the  accepted  and  orthodox 
of  his  time. 

From  the  many  detailed  and 
lengthy  critiques  of  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Hartley's  article  received  at 
Harper's,  uw  are  able  to  publish 
comments  by  three  respected  Prot- 
estants: Dr.  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre,  Abbot 
Professor  of  Christian  Theology  at 
the  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School,  Neivton  Centre,  Massachu- 
setts; Professor  Huston  Smith  of  tlie 
Humanities  Department  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology; 
and  Reverend  William  S.  Hill  of  St. 
Stephen's  Episcofjal  Church,  Wil- 
li insbu rg.  Pen nsyhia n ia . 

Dr.  Ferre,  a  Congregationalist 
minister  and  author  of  ynany  books 
on  religious  questicnis,  happened  to 
attend  the  same  meeti)ig  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  wliere  Mr. 
Hartley,  according  to  his  article,  be- 
came    conoiiued     thai     his     doahls 


about  traditional  faith  were  shared 
by  ntany  youjig  members  of  the 
church.    He  ivrites: 

William  Hartley's  "I  Call  Myself 
a  Protestant"  accurately  indicates  the 
theological  situation  in  the  large 
part  of  Protestantism  that  has  dis- 
carded the  classical  Christian  faith. 
Another  part  is  confused  and  hesi- 
tant; still  another  and  larger  segment 
icniains  pre-critical— it  accepts  the 
Bible  as  a  literal  statement  of  the 
truth.  Barth  encourages  those  who 
keep  believing,  although  uncon- 
vinced that  faith  is  reasonable. 
Tillich  helps  those  who  abandon 
classical  Christianity  in  favor  of  its 
symbolic  truth.  Mr.  Bartley  dis- 
misses both  positions. 

That  we  have  to  make  metaphys- 
ical statements  he  acknowledges, 
unprovable  though  they  are  except 
in  terms  of  their  own  requirements. 
For  himself  he  asks  only  integrity, 
love,  and  strength  for  living. 

Mr.  Bartley's  hard  hitting  is 
honest.  One  further  ste]),  however, 
would  make  him  more  representative 
of  the  post-critical  Protestants— those 
wlio  have  applied  critical  methods 
and  Biblican  scholarship  to  tradi- 
tional Christianity.  The  real  choice 
is  no  longer  between  Barth  and  Til- 
lich. It  is  for  "the  extreme  middle" 
between  them. 

This  position  accepts  the  fact  that 
although  we  all  must  have  some 
idtimate,  such  a  presupposition  can- 
not be  proved.  Thus  we  all  live  by 
faith.  We  choose  the  context  of  our 
lives.  Why,  then,  should  not  lunnan 
beings  choose  whatever  answers  most 
fully  their  deepest  needs  in  order  to 
live,  to  know,  to  be  fulfilled?  Mr. 
Bartley  admits  two  such  needs  of 
life  as  central:  integrity  and  love. 
Are  not  truth  and  love  at  the  center 
of  what  life  needs  beyond  the  phys- 
ical level?  Cannot  life  be  organized 
and  fulfilled  around  these  two 
centers? 

Mr.  Bartley  stands  in  awe  before 
the  moral  genius  of  Christ,  rooted 
as  it  was  in  honesty  and  love.  This 
same  Christ  claimed   to  be  the  way 


to  God.  As  we  must  have  sonu 
presupposition  for  life,  can  there  l)c 
a  better  than  C^hrist's  way  of  in 
legrity  and  compassion?  If  choice 
of  idtiiTiates  must  l)e  made,  mon 
over,  what  alternative  is  there  th;ii 
satisfies  not  only  life  but  knowledgc- 
I  have  wrestled  for  years  with  ulii 
mates  without  finding  a  truer.  Tak( 
for  example,  another  possible  ulti 
mate:  evolution  as  the  explanation 
of  existence.  The  very  facts  ch  s 
cribed  by  the  theory  of  evolution 
point  even  more  readily  to  a  Creator.  ; 
That  om-  long  history  of  creation  has 
come  to  be  without  Ground  and 
Goal  is  incredible  mystique  to  the 
hard-headed  thinker.  1 

Even  granting  a  Creator,  however, 
docs  the  stark  fact  of  evil  preclude 
faith  in  a  Creator  who  is  also  Love?  : 
No  easy  answer  can  be  given  to  this  , 
(juestion,  but  perhaps  those  who  ac-  i 
ce])t  the  harsh  reality  of  the  suffer-  i 
ings  of  Christ,  brought  on  by  Love's 
combat    with    evil,    may    find    more 
meaning  even  in  evil  than  do  those 
who  demand   a    life   without   suffer- 
ing.    Meaninglessncss    is    theoretical 
luxury.    By  living  we  choose  mean- 
ings.    Believe   something   we    must, 
for  the  concrete  choices  that  shape 
life  are  faith. 

Mr.  Bartley  is  right:  faith  must  be 
reformulated.  Our  understanding  of 
God  must  grow  amazingly  in  the 
light  of  our  best  new  knowledge.  But 
can  any  context  of  faith  take  the 
place  of  Christ's  way  of  integrity  and 
concern?  Mr.  Bartley's  next  step  will 
be  costly  but  count. 

Unlike  Dr.  Ferre,  a  number  of 
readers  criticized  Mr.  Bartley's  treat- 
ment of  the  work  of  Paul  Tillich. 
Among  Dr.  Tillich' s  defenders  was 
Professor  Smith  of  MIT  xvho  wrote, 
in  f)art: 

Mr.  Bartley  igno  the  layered 
character  of  every  great  historical 
religion  which  must  meet  the  needs 
of  millions  of  men  and  women  from 
every  walk  of  life.  Truth  perceived 
by  children  must  be  adapted  to  their 
mental    make-up    but    Mr.    Bartley 
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seems  to  assume  that  the  minds  ol 
all  adults  work  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  not  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Tillich 
to  think  otherwise.  Indian  thought 
has  never  hesitated  to  commend  to 
persons  at  different  levels  of  under- 
standing different  concepts  of  God, 
ranging  from  graven  images  to  the 
absolutely  formless  Nirguna  Brah- 
man. Western  theology  has  allowed 
less  latitude  but  it  too  has  accepted 
the  principle. 

When  an  old  woman  asked  St. 
Thomas  whether  the  names  of  all 
the  blessed  were  written  on  a  scroll 
exhibited  in  Heaven,  he  wrote  back 
with  untiring  calm:  "So  far  as  I  can 
see  this  is  not  the  case;  but  there  is 
no  harm  in  saying  so."  Where  is  the 
duplicity?  To  introduce  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  when  the  issue  is  that  of 
layered  truth  is  to  confuse  rather 
than  to  clarify. 

A  final  comment  comes,  appropri- 
ately enough,  from  Mr.  Bartley's 
own  former  Rector  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Wilkinshurg.  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  he  loas  once  a  parish- 
ioner before  becoming  a  (hiaker. 
The   Rev.    William    S.    Hill    writes: 

Mr.  Bartley  speaks  only  for  his 
own  questing  spirit.  There  is,  of 
course,  nothing  wrong  with  that.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  from  reading  an  intelligent 
man's  honest  account  of  his  own 
spiritual  pilgrimage,  especially  when 
he  has  intellectually  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  the  outstanding  re- 
ligious thinkers  of  our  day.  How- 
ever, if  anyone  were  looking  for  an 
understanding  of  Protestantism,  he 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  find  it  in 
Mr.  Bartley's  article. 

The  essence  of  Protestantism  is 
expressed  in  the  concept  that  every 
soul  can  have  immediate  and  direct 
access  to  God.  And  this  idea  has 
been  given  concrete  form  in  such 
things  as  the  placing  of  the  Bible 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  in  lay 
representation  on  church  councils, 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  "the  priest- 
hood o£  all  believers."   And  this  has 


been  bound  to  encourage  the  cjuest- 
ing  spirit,  which  Mr.  Bartley  himself 
represents.  And  with  every  person- 
each  with  individual  limitations  and 
capabilities— on  a  spiritual  pilgrim- 
age of  his  own,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  within  Protestantism  there 
should  be  "primitives,"  "liberalists," 
"symbolists,"  "myth-breakers,"  and 
clergymen  who  have  views  different 
from  those  of  members  of  their 
congregations.  That  Protestantism 
can  include  the  near-fundamentalist 
Billy  Graham  (whom  Mr.  Bartley 
does  not  mention)  and  the  myth- 
breaking  Paul  Tillich,  is  an  evidence 
not  of  weakness,  as  Mr.  Bartley  as- 
sumes, but  of  vitality  and  strength. 
In  a  mountain-climbing  party  every 
man  does  not  occupy  the  same  foot- 
hold at  the  same  time. 

Along  with  the  questing  spirit 
which  Protestantism  encourages, 
there  is  at  work  in  Protestantism,  as 
in  all  organized  religion,  what  can 
be  called  a  congealing  spirit— that  is, 
the  impulse  to  consolidate,  to  so- 
lidify, to  impose  a  measure  of  uni- 
formity upon  a  set  of  ideas  or  a 
group  of  people.  At  its  worst,  the 
congealing  spirit  chills  individual 
and  institution  alike  into  lifeless 
stone;  at  its  best,  it  gives  them  order 


and  discipline.  For  all  its  freedom. 
Protestantism  has  from  the  begin- 
nings sought  to  achieve  sufficient 
order  to  make  for  effectiveness;  in- 
deed, it  was  this  consideration  alont 
which  led  Calvin  to  establish  a 
"visible"  church,  with  clergy  and 
sacraments.  Accordingly,  though  in- 
stitutional organization  has  never 
been  as  definite  and  rigid  in  Protes- 
tantism as  in  Roman  Catholicism,  it 
nevertheless  exists.  It  is,  in  fact,  in- 
escapable; and  Mr.  Bartley  is  going 
to  look  in  vain  to  find  a  church  with- 
out it. 

Mr.  Bartley  should  remember  that 
the  religious  philosophers  whom  he 
has  studied  were  without  exception 
possessed  of  the  same  questing  spirit 
which  animates  him,  and  therefore 
he  must  not  be  too  hard  on  them  if 
their  pilgrimage  has  taken  them  to 
places  he  does  not  himself  find  in- 
tellectually hospitable.  At  the  same 
time,  he  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  congealing  spirit  at  work  in 
organized  religion,  even  among  the 
Quakers  whom  he  has  recently 
joined;  let  him  be  reminded  that 
they  objected  to  the  mustache  worn 
by  Rufus  Jones.  And  when  this  oc- 
curs, he  can  with  greater  accuracy 
say,  "I  call  myself  a  Protestant." 


"The  lony  I  look  at  it— we  go  when  our  number  is  up, 
and  there's  notliing  ive  can  do  about  it." 


Harper's  Magazine,  July  1959 
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SYMINGTON: 


the  last  choice  for  President 


In  a  deadlocked  convention — which  seems 

quite  possible — he  would  have  the 

best  chance  for  the  Democratic  nomination 

.  .  .  and  of  all  the  contenders  he  has  shown 

the  weakest  qualifications  for  the  job. 

WASHINGTO N-If  one  had  to  put  his  fin- 
ger down  right  now  upon  the  long  list  of  possible 
Democratic  Presidential  nominees  and  say  "this 
is  the  most  possible  of  all,  "  the  name  thus 
pointed  to  would  be  that  ol  Stuart  Symington. 

The  Symington  "movement"  defies  certain  laws 
of  physics.  For  this  is  a  "movement"  that  has  no 
motion,  that  creates  no  friction  and  thus  no  heat, 
and  that  goes  nowhere— but  nevertheless  quite 
definitely  points  somewhere:  that  is,  toward  the 
nomination. 

It  also  defies  certain  laws  of  rationality.  Many 
Democratic  liberals  automatically  assume  that 
Symington  has  a  great  "in"  with  the  party's 
conservatives.  Many  Democratic  conservatives 
equally  suppose  that  he  is  "in"  with  the  liberals. 
.And  the  extraordinary  facts  are  that  both  factions 
are  wrong— or  at  any  rate  far  from  wholly  right 
—but  that  this  makes  no  difterence  whatever. 

It  does  not  require  a  blackboard  and  a  slide 
rule  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  a  profoundly  for- 
tunate situation  for  Stuart  Symington  and  that 
it  might  well  end  in  his  being  chosen  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  in   1960. 

Indeed,  the  almost  incredible  (though  only 
occasional)  strength  of  total  illogic  in  national 
politics  has  not  often  been  so  clearly  illustrated. 
No  independent  witness  not  over-ready  for  the 


soothing  attentions  of  the  men  in  the  white  coats 
would  say  at  this  stage  that  Symington  is  goi'ig 
to  be  nominated.  But  a  great  many  independent 
to  reasonably  independent  witnesses  have  reached 
this  point:  They  are  aware  (in  many  cases  shud- 
deringly  aware)  that  under  certain  circumstances 
which  are  far  more  probable  than  merely  pos- 
sible, he  now  has  the  best  single  chance. 

Let  us  assume  these  conditions,  none  of  which 
runs  against  ordinary  likelihood: 

That  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Min- 
nesota progressively  tear  each  other  up,  beginning 
next  spring  in  the  primaries. 

That  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  continues  his  present 
polity  of  asking  not  much  and  not  asking  it  soon 
—that  is,  continues  to  appear  to  be  not  really  an 
aspirant,  though  he  would  be  subject  to  a  real  or, 
say,  a  demi-draft. 

That  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas 
continues  in  much  the  same  posture. 

That  the  Democratic  convention  at  Los  An- 
geles will  not  merely  prefer,  but  will  regard  as 
indispensable,  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
and  the  preparation  of  a  platform  going  at  least 
as  far  on  civil  rights  as  either  Richard  M.  Nixon 
or  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  the  Republican  plank 
^vill  surely  go. 

In  short,  the  hypothesis  adopted  here,  though 
not  graven  upon  stone  tablets,  is  one  favored  by 
every  presently  visible  reality.  It  envisages  this 
state  of  affairs  when  the  convention  assembles  in 
crowd-happy  Los  Angeles: 

(1)  The  probable  front-runner,  Kennedy,  still 
shy  of  the  climactic  delegate  majority. 

(2)  Humphrey  in  the  position  then  of  having 
already  been  effectively  rejected  in  the  primaries 
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or,  alternatively,  master  of  delegate  forces  strong 
enough  to  knock  off  Kennedy  but  not  quite 
strong  enough  to  put  over  HHH  himself. 

(3)  Johnson,  Stevenson,  and  Symington  all 
gathered,  physically  or  in  spirit,  in  the  wings 
(and  in  the  ways  that  will  be  characteristic  of 
them— Johnson  lounging  on  his  spine,  Stevenson 
gazing  absently  and  introspectively  out  of  the 
window,  Symington  walking  nervously  and 
proudly  about  like  any  well-heeled  man  waiting 
to  be  paged  in  the  lobby  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria). 

THE    DARLING    OF 

BOTH    LEFT    AND    RIGHT 

NO  W ,  if  Kennedy  and  Humphrey  should 
neutralize  each  other— and  having  in  mind 
the  basic  assumption  that  the  convention  is  going 
to  go  all-out  on  civil  rights— what  then  would 
happen  to  the  men  in  the  wings? 

Johnson,  for  all  his  brilliant  and  even  brave 
centrist  party  leadership  and  for  all  its  historical 
effect  in  breaking  up  the  old  negatively  mono- 
lithic aspect  of  the  Solid  Sovith,  would  have  an 
extremely  hard  time.  He  is,  by  birth,  a  man  of 
the  ex-Confederate  South,  no  matter  what  he  has 
done  to  alter  that  South.  And  in  the  harsh  short- 
hand of  convention  politics  that  is  a  tremendous 
handicap.  An  even  bigger  one,  I  believe,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Texas.  Political  dis- 
crimination against  Texans  is,  let's  face  it,  a 
perfectly  massive  force.  There  is  some  emotional 
quasi-justification  for  this  (if  not  much),  for 
some  of  the  oil  and  gas  barons  have  gone  pretty 
far  toward  fouling  the  nests  of  all  Texans.  In 
addition,  of  course,  Johnson  is  a  former  heart 
patient. 

Stevenson,  too,  for  all  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  for  all  his  rarely-matched  political 
courage,  would  be  under  heavy  negative  pres- 
sures. For  an  obvious  one,  he  is  a  two-time  loser. 
For  a  less  obvious  but,  I  believe,  a  scarcely  less 
damaging  one,  he  is  no  either/or  politician  and 
most  of  all  not  one  on   civil   rights. 

In  these  circumstances,  then,  who  but  Syming- 
ton? 

Who,  indeed?  Here  is  a  man  with  a  voting 
record  so  very  "liberal"  as  to  meet  the  stern 
standards  even  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. But  here  is  also  a  man— the  same  man  at 
the  same  time— who  for  years  has  left  a  subtle 
and  highly  useful  impression  in  the  right  and 
powerful  places  all  over  the  country  that  he  is, 
down  underneath,  a  perfectly  reliable  conserva- 
tive. He  is  at  home,  so  to  speak,  with  the  ADA. 
And  he  is  tar  from  unwelcome,  on  the  same  day. 


at  the  luncheon  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  would  have  no  trouble  in  meeting  the  most 
extreme  tests  on  civil  rights  that  the  extremist 
liberals  (as  I  define  them  at  any  rate)  would 
certainly  demand  of  the  nominee.  His  voting 
record  here  is  100  per  cent  on  their  side.  But, 
again,  it  has  been  a  deeply  quiet  voting  record. 
So  much  so  that  many  Southerners  (though  not 
the  Senate  ones  who  are  his  colleagues)  have  a 
confused,  amiable  notion  that  at  bottom  he  is 
pretty  much  one  of  their  own  people. 

Here,  again,  is  a  man  who  is  a  very  advanced 
Democrat,  but  who  ran  for  re-election  in  Mis- 
souri in  1958  with  campaign  billboards  chastely 
omitting  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat at  all.  On  the  testimony  of  fellow  Missour- 
ians,  Symington  has  what  one  of  them  describes 
as  "the  damnedest  big  hatful  of  good,  fat-cat 
Republican  friends  you  ever  saw." 

In  the  first  column  I  ever  did  for  Harper's  I 
observed  that  any  grown-up  political  writer  here 
had  a  journalistic  duty  at  times  to  set  down  the 
painful  facts  right  out  loud— "to  act  as  though 
he  has  on  his  long  pants."  This  is  what  I  am 
attempting  to  do  here.  I  am  not  happy  to  make 
what  will  inevitably  seem  to  be  an  attack  on 
Stuart  Symington,  and  what  is  undeniably  a 
severe  questioning  of  his  visible  qualifications 
for  the  Presidency.  I  do  not  relish  the  part  of  the 
finger-pointer,  the  crier  of  let-the-buyer-beware. 
But  when  a  man  has  a  job  to  do,  he  ought  to  do 
it  and  be  done  with  it,  or  else  turn  in  his  suit. 

THE    SOFT-SHOE    ARTIST 

THUS,  to  get  to  the  unwelcome  business, 
what  I  am  saying  is  this:  I  don't,  within  lim- 
its, passionately  care  who,  of  what  party,  is  elected 
President.  This  is  so  in  part  because  mine  is  a 
detached  profession,  and  in  part  because  no  one 
is  more  aware  that  you  never  can  really  know  in 
advance  who,  and  from  what  party,  is  going  to 
deliver  well  in  the  actual  job.  For  example, 
twenty-seven  years  ago  a  good  many  observers 
(Heywood  Broun  I  recall  in  particular)  were 
saying  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  only  a  hand- 
some, rather  spoiled  and  rather  soft  politician 
who  was  all  things  to  all  men  and  had  ambitions 
measurably  higher  than  his  skill. 

But  I  do  care,  one  must  care,  about  the  possi- 
bility that  the  country  might  suddenly  be  con- 
fronted with  a  choice  of  Presidential  candidates 
in  circumstances  where  one  of  them— Symington 
—might  have  glided  on  soft  shoes  into  the  nomi- 
nation in  a  modern  Missouri  Waltz.  After  all, 
every  one  of   the  other  present   possibilities   is 
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infinitely  more  identified  in  jniblic.  Kennedy, 
approve  him  or  not  ior  the  big  job,  lor  months 
has  been  iij)  at  the  firing  line,  saying  yes,  saying 
no,  while  he  grasps  for  the  glory.  So,  too,  has 
Humphrey.  So,  too,  has  Johnson.  For  every  head- 
line Johnson  gets  lor  able  party  management,  the 
rebellious  Democratic  far-liberals  (Morse,  Prox- 
mire,  C^lark  &  Co.)  are  pounding  him  over  the 
head  in  public  for  leading  too  much  or  too  little, 
too  timidly  or  too  arrogantly.  Stevenson,  it  is 
true,  is  not  directly  in  small-arms  range;  but  this 
is  due  not  to  pacifism  but  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  in  jjublic  office.  On  the  Re])id)lican  side,  Vice 
President  Nixon  is  in  combat;  so  is  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  York,  if  in  the  relatively 
fur-lined  slit  trench  that  fortune  bestows  upon 
powerful  and  new  Governors. 

Symington  in  the  literal  and  voting  sense  is 
not  actually  ducking  the  issues.  He  votes,  but 
almost  sotto  voce;  he  says  practically  nothing, 
then  or  later,  about  it,  and  thus  keeps  a  foot  in 
both  camps.  To  jjaraphrase,  one  really  ought  not 
to  try  to  reach  the  rose  without  being  willing  to 
come  into  contact  at  some  point  with  the  thorns. 

To  be  sure,  the  Symington  approach  is  not 
against  the  law.  To  a  degree  it  is  not  even  against 
the  traditions  and  imwritten  rules  of  the  game; 
it  is  smcly  no  crime,  to  a  point,  to  take  evasive 
action  on  the  playing  field.  Superficially  at  least, 
ihe  Symington  method  of  seeking  certain  accom- 
modations has  much  to  reconnncnd  it  in  adult 
])olitics    and    in    adult   government. 

liut  only  so  long  as  the  purpose  of  these 
accommodations  is  ultimate  action  in  aid  of 
public  or  party  or  other  general  interest.  Accom- 
modation is  not  permissible,  it  seems  to  me,  when 
its  sole  purpose  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
single  politician. 

Symington's  balance  sheet 

IC  L  O  S  E  L  Y  watched  Senator  Symington  for 
years  from  the  j^ress  gallery  as  a  Senate  corre- 
spondent. In  the  last  twelve-month  or  so  my  work 
lias  been  of  a  difierent  kind  and  1  claim  no  com- 
parably intimate  knowledge  of  his  operations  in 
this  period.  In  order,  however,  to  present  the 
fairest  picture  of  which  I  am  capable  I  have 
talked,  both  years  ago  and  very  recently,  in  abso- 
lute confidence  with  many  men  who  are  in 
position  to  know  him  in  the  shirt-sleeved,  day-to- 
day sense.  I  went  to  no  man  whom  1  did  not 
know  from  long  acquaintance  to  be  balanced 
and  fair-minded.  (Naturally,  I  avoided  all  who 
might  be  considered  in  any  w'ay  Symington's 
presenl    rivals,   as    I    avoided   all   who   have   ever 


shown  any  shrillness  or  \  iudicliveness  in  judging 
other  men.)  And  I  chose  men,  in  and  aroinid  the 
Senate  and  in  and  around  politics  outside  the 
Senate,  who  represent  every  shade  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ideological  spectrum. 

A\'hat  follow  are  the  main  conclusions  reached 
—for  which,  of  course,  I  take  sole  responsibility, 
with  the  comment  that  not  a  single  informant 
differed  materially  on  a  single  point  with  any 
other  informant,  or  with  me: 

(1)  Symington  on  his  record  as  a  businessman 
and  as  an  official  in  various  capacities  in  the 
Trimian  Administration  has  shown  a  consider- 
able, and  fairly  consistent,  administrative  skill. 
It  ought  to  be  underlined  that  this  is  no  trivial 
asset  for  that  part  of  the  Presidency  which  is 
administrative  in  function.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out,  too,  that  there  is  no  automatic  rela- 
tionship between  the  sort  of  administrative  work 
Symington  has  done  and  Presidential  administra- 
tive work. 

(2)  Symington  has  left  no  enduring  mark  on 
the  Senate  or  on  the  great  issues  that  come  per- 
petually before  it— none  remotely  equivalent,  say, 
to  that  of  Humphrey  or  Kennedy  or  Johnson- 
except  to  an  inconclusive  and  debatable  degree 
on  the  issue  of  military  preparedness.  Even  here, 
as  it  has  seemed  to  me,  his  long  preoccupation 
with  bombers,  his  rather  shifting  focus  whenever 
action  has  been  called  for,  his  attacks  on  Penta- 
gon policy  by  way  of  somewhat  impleasantly 
leaked  information,  have  been  stained  by  small- 
ness. 

(3)  Symington  to  an  unusual  degree  is  staff- 
led  and,  left  on  his  own,  he  is  not  in  the  first 
rank  either  in  committee  work  or  on  the  Senate 
floor.  M  to  committee  work,  he  was,  for  illustra- 
tion, deeply  injured  with  many  unpartisan  and 
even  friendly  obscivers  by  the  quality  of  his  jjar- 
ticipation  in  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings.  He 
disclosed  there  a  much-less-than-profcjimd  per- 
ception of  the  depth  and  significance  of  the 
issues.  He  indicated  a  far-from-impressive  ability 
to  cojDC  from  moment  to  moment  with  the  savage- 
ries and  subtleties  of  that  long,  dreary  scene.  No 
charge  whatever  against  his  motives  is  laid  here, 
or  elsewhere.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  query 
his  general  competence  in  the  McCarthy  business 
and  his  general  heart  for  political  combat  in 
high  causes. 

(4)  Indeed,  Symington  may  be  fairly  character- 
ized as  a  politician  with  a  less  than  average  will- 
ingness to  get  hint.  I  speak  here  not  of  that  gee- 
whiz-let's-go-get-'em  spirit  of  men  daring  little 
issues.  I  speak  of  the  calm,  luitheatrical  determi- 
na.tiou   that   comes   now  and   then   to   most   top 
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politicians  to  lay  their  political  lile  on  the  line, 
il  that  risk  has  to  be  taken  lor  the  sake  ol  a  job 
that  really  must  be  clone. 

(5)  Symington  lacks  any  deep  and  abiding 
political  philosophy,  ol  the  kind  which  at  some 
point  or  another  is  lound  in  most  top  politicians. 
I  am  not  one  ol  those  who  believe  that  a 
politician  is  not  "intellectually  honest"  unless  he 
charges  out  every  day  like  a  junior  lullback  seek- 
ing death  or  victory— no  matter  much  which— in 
pursuit  ol  an  absolutely  "consistent"  political 
view.  But  I  am  one  who  believes  that  there  is  a 
wide  gull  between  taking  a  middle  ground  lor 
constructive  and  essentially  disinterested  pur- 
poses, and  simply  taking  up  a  permanent  middle- 
ground  residence  with  an  ingratiating  attitude 
and  a  desire  most  ol  all  to  be  let  alone. 

It  cannot  lairly  be  said,  ol  course,  that  this 
latter  would  be  Symington's  inevitable  Presiden- 
tial ground.  It  can  be  said  with  complete  lair- 
ness,  however,  that  up  to  now  this  would  be  a 
reasonable  forecast  ol  his  position. 

THE     DEMOCRATIC     STRATEGY 

I  BELIEVE  that  a  truly  soimd  Democratic 
strategy  lor  '60  ought  expediently  (and  could 
honorably)  be  based  on  running  the  Democratic 
party  rather  than  any  iinoi  as  such.  (This  advice- 
is  offered  impersonally,  in  the  way  ol  one  looking 
at  an  unfolding  field  ol  maneuver,  without  par- 
tisanship or  prejudice.)  What  is  required,  looking 
at  the  thing  objectively,  is  lor  the  Democrats  not 
to  lall  into  the  trap  ol  agreeing  to  a  personal 
loot  race  between  their  guy  and  the  GOP  guy, 
whether  Nixon  or  Rockeleller. 

That  sort  of  loot  race,  il  not  heavily  qualified 
by  other  tactors,  would  plainly  indicate  a  GOP 
winner.  There  is  uo  Democrat  who  can  go  before 
the  country  in  1960  one-hall  so  widely  known  and 
advertised  as  Nixon.  There  can  be  litile  doubt 
that  the  same  could  be  said  ol  Rockeleller  by 
1960. 

But  three  successive  Congressional  elections 
(and  even  the  1956  Presidential  election,  il  it 
comes  to  that)  have  offered  powerlid  evidence 
that  the  Democratic  ]jarty  as  a  large,  amorphous 
institution  is  more  popular  than  the  Republican 
party.  Traveling  political  writers  in  past  cam- 
paigns have  heard  it  over  and  over  Irom  John  O. 
Public  when  asked  how  he  would  vote.  "1  am 
voting  with  the  Democrats"  he  would  say.  Or, 
"1  am  voting  for  Ike." 

The  really  able  Republican  pros  know  all  this 
tiill  well.  You  can  bet  right  now  that  the  GOP 
standard  bearer  in  1960  will  run  as  an  individual 


and  not  as  the  head  of  a  party  that  lacks  within 
itself  the  power  to  win. 

To  say,  however,  as  I  do,  that  the  expedient 
thing  lor  the  Democrats  would  be  to  choose  a 
comparatively  faceless  candidate— one  able  to 
sink  gracefully  into  the  great  featherbed  embrace 
of  his  party— is  surely  not  to  say  it  all.  The  word 
"comparatively"  must  be  emphasized  and  ex- 
plained. Its  connotation  here  is  not  that  ol  mere 
neutralism.  It  is  meant  to  describe  a  candidate 
who,  though  not  short  on  personality,  woidd  sub- 
merge it  within  the  benign  mosaic  ol  appeal 
offered  by  his  party  to  many  people  and  many 
sections.  It  is  meant  to  sa.y  that  no  Democratic 
Joe  Jones  (and  this  even  Stevenson  woidd  be  as 
against  Nixon  or  Rockeleller)  can  win,  simply 
as  Jones. 

Moreover,  any  Democratic  candidate  chosen 
as  a  mere  urbane  common  denominator  of  his 
party  woidd  not  do  at  all.  For  he  would  be  of 
little  use  as  President  if  he  were  no  more  than 
that.  Duty  to  coimtry  and  history  requires  that 
he  be  able  really  to  lead,  and  toughly  so,  once  he 
takes  command.  And  his  inevitable  twin  prob- 
lems of  leadership  are  already  clear: 

First,  of  coinse,  he  must  provide  the  strength 
and  the  ela7i  (I  do  not  say  the  "ideas,"  lor  any 
sentient  President  can  draw  in  as  many  ol  these 
any  day  as  he  requires)  to  carry  our  full  weight 
in  the  Western  alliance  in  the  interminable  de- 
lense  ol  the  Iree  society. 

Second,  he  must  grapple  ivith  the  sad  wretched- 
ness of  the  civil-rights  problem.  In  a  way,  I 
believe,  this  will  demand  even  greater  personal 
resoiuxes— for  firmness  biu  compassion,  for  agility 
but  not  surrender,  for  humor  and  perspective, 
and  then  more  perspective.  If  this  appears  to  be 
a  call  for  a  perfect  President  I  disclaim  such 
na'ivete;  and  we  shoidd  all  be  intolerably  disap- 
pointed even  if  we  got  such  a  one. 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  ask,  however, 
that  all  who  seek  the  office  be  measured— inaccu- 
rately inevitably,  I  know,  but  at  all  events  meas- 
med  as  nearly  as  may  be— against  these  great 
imperatives.  No  one  now  among  the  seeking  men 
has  by  a  long  chalk  shown  himself  to  be  nearly 
so  tall  as  all  this.  But  all  of  them— save  only 
Symington— have  in  some  way  thrust  their  shoul- 
ders up  against  the  ^vall  where  the  height  marks 
are  placed. 

In  this  sense,  at  minimum,  the  Symington 
candidacy  has  much  more  to  prove  of  itself. 
There  is  only  the  tiniest  evidence  as  to  how  tall 
he  really  is.  And  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as  of  now 
this  evidence  is  more  negative  than  the  evidence 
concerning  any  of  the  others. 
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FLAVOR     IN     GLASS 

A  GLISTENING,  varicol- 
ored, and  fragile  exhibition 
called  "Glass  1959"  opened  on  June 
first  at  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass 
in  Corning,  New  York.  When  it 
leaves  there  in  mid-September  it 
will  start  on  a  tour  to  New  York, 
Toledo,  Chicago,  Richmond,  and 
possibly  Pittsburgh.*  It  contains 
284  pieces  (table  glass  and  decora- 
tive glass)  from  twenty-two  coun- 
tries. Eighty-five  manufacturers  and 
twenty-seven  individual  artisans  are 
represented.  In  all,  1,796  objects 
were  submitted  for  consideration  by 
a  jury  of  five  men,  four  of  whom 
knew  what  they  were  doing.  Each 
juror  picked  a  hundred  pieces  that 
he  liked  best,  and  each  was  asked  to 
write  a  short  essay  for  the  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition  justifying  his 
choice. 

The  four  jinors  who  knew  what 
they  were  doing  were  two  designers, 
one  architect,  and  one  musevun 
director.   I  was  the  fifth. 

*Mctropolitnn  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  City,  November  1,  1959- January  1, 
1960;  Toledo  AFuseum  of  Art,  February 
1960;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  April 
1960;  Virginia  Museum  ol  Fine  Arts. 
Richmond,  September  23-October  23. 
I960;  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
January-February    1961    (tentative). 


When  I  first  saw  the  l,79r)  objects, 
they  were  set  out  on  a  large  number 
of  tables  in  three  rooms  of  a  New 
York  warehouse,  .\fter  fifteen  min- 
utes of  looking  over  what  seemed  to 
me  a  confusing  display  of  ingenuity, 
artistry,  and  craftsmanship,  I  very 
nearly  said  good-by;  I  have  rarely 
felt  myself  slipping  more  hojiclessly 
into  the  quicksands  of  indecision. 
But  there  is  a  tjuality  about  glass 
that  makes  one  want  to  linger,  and 
I  lingered  for  about  eight  horns.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  I  knew  ;i  little 
more  about  glass  than  1  did  at  the 
beginning,  which  was  nothing,  but 
I  had  also  learned  a  lesson  in  the 
exercise  of  taste. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  got  over 
my  seme  of  fallibility,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  day  I  had  picked  my 
quota  of  one  hundred  pieces  and 
when  I  was  then  faced  with  choosing 
three  objects  which  I  thought  were 
most  "interesting"  or  "important" 
on  which  to  base  my  essay  for  the 
catalogue,  I  did  so  with  little  hesita- 
tion. I  felt  that  I  had  some  basis  for 
judgment.  If  you  are  able  to  see  the 
exhibition  in  one  of  the  five  or  six 
places  where  it  will  be  shown,  you 
will  surely  not  agree  with  my  choices, 
but  I'd  like  to  bet  that  you  arrive 
at  yom-  judgments  by  very  much  the 
same  route  that  I  did.  Unless,  that 
is,  you  are  already  an  expert  on  glass, 
in  which  case  your  selection  will  be 
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far    more   sophisticated    than   mine. 

Here  then,  with  the  permission  of 
the  C>)rning  people,  is  how  1  tried 
to  explain  my  choices: 

For  my  three  objects  I  chose  a 
piece  of  highly  decorated  Venetian 
glass,  an  object  which  might  have 
been  a  vase  or  a  flask  or  just  a  hunk 
of  glass,  and  a  set  of  wine  glasses. 

It  would  have  been  useful  if  I  had 
been  able  to  reduce  my  reascjns  for 
singling  out  these  three  pieces  to 
some  sort  of  tidy  formula  such  as 
the  ancient  rides  for  architecture  set 
down  by  the  Roman  Vitruvius,  who 
required  of  building  that  it  have 
"commodity,  firmness,  and  delight." 
They  all  seemed  to  me  desirable 
qualities  in  glass,  but  they  are  not 
the  only  qualities.  "Purity,  body  and 
Havor,"  the  Ballantine  beer  slogan, 
comes,  in  some  respects,  closer  to  the 
qualities  on  which  I  based  my  selec- 
tion, but  to  them  I  found  I  had  to 
add  both  tradition  and  freshness. 
Even  that  was  not  enough.  I  had  to 
add  the  loving  touch  of  the  crafts- 
man which  is  not  without  humor  in 
some  cases  or  drama  in  others,  but 
in  all  cases  is  filled  with  pleasure  in 
the  material  itself,  its  extraordinary 
versatility,  and  the  disciplines  it  im- 
poses on  its  manipulator. 

Let  me  first  explain  why  I  picked 
the  Venetian  bottle— colorfid,  irregu- 
lar in  pattern,  possibly  (I've  not 
tried  to  use  it)  ridiculously  imsuited 
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or  anything  but  decoration.  It 
vould  hold  floweis,  I  suspect,  but  it 
vould  overwhelm  them:  its  colors 
ive  too  bright,  its  design  too  tall  and 
larrow  at  the  neck,  and  its  orna- 
nental  pattein  too  demanding  of 
ittention.  I  chose  it  because  it 
ombined  the  traditional  gaiety  of 
/enetian  glass  with  a  feeling  that  is 
;ntirely  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
vas  pretty  (an  adjective  that  critics 
lave  very  nearly  run  out  of  town  in 
)ur  time);  it  had  humor  (it  makes 
)ne  want  to  laugh  with  it);  and  it 
aiew  who  its  father  (and  great-great- 
jrandfather)  was.  In  other  words,  it 
lad  two  of  the  characteristics  I  men- 
ioned  in  Vitruvius'  formula  and  the 
)eer  slogan;  it  had  "delight"  and  it 
lad  "flavor."  It  used  the  Venetian 
raditions  of  delight  and  flavor  with 
L  nod  to  the  past  but  with  its  heart 
n  the  present.  It  could  only  have 
)een  made  today;  it  took  liberties 
vith  traditional  design  that  would 
lave  been  impossible  even  a  genera- 
ion  ago.  It  was  undogmatic  and  it 
ras  amused. 

I  chose  the  second  piece  for  some, 
mt  not  many,  of  the  same  reasons, 
n  the  vase,  or  flask,  or  whatever  it 
v'ds,  1  found  its  delight  and  flavor 
n  its  glassiness.  It  was  heavy  in  the 
land,  a  lot  of  glass.  The  light  played 
n  and  through  it  and  around  its  ir- 
egular  smooth  surfaces,  acting  ex- 
ctly  as  light  should  in  glass.  It  re- 
ined the  light  that  it  absorbed  and 
ent  it  back  magnified,  controlled, 
nd  converted  into  a  new,  confined, 
mt  fluid  sort  of  microcosm. 

But  this  was  only  part  of  its  charm 
or  me.  The  man  who  made  it  was  a 
culptor  of  considerable  originality 
nd  wit  who  obviously  delighted  in 
lis  material  and  knew  how  to  make 
t  do  things  for  him  to  emphasize 
ts  qualities  at  the  same  time  that  it 
humbed  its  nose  at  conventions, 
rhis  piece  had  firmness  and  I  sus- 
)ect  that  it  had  commodity,  but  most 
if  all  it  was  glass  for  the  sake  of 
;lass,  a  lovely  material,  and  I  found 
t  pleasant  and  satisfying. 

The  third  piece  (or  more  properly 
)ieces)  was  the  set  of  wine  glasses, 
ommodious  obviously,  firm  obvi- 
msly  not.  They  lacked  flavor,  but  in 
heir  function  they  invited  it.  Purity 
hey  had  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
rhey  were  almost  breathlessly  pure; 
ndeed  a  zephyr  would  threaten  to 
avish   ihem.    It   was   not,   however. 


fragility  that  gave  them  their  quality, 
though  it  was  one  of  their  qualities. 
Perhaps  I  can  explain  what  I  mean 
with  an  anecdote. 

When  I  was  a  freshman  at  college 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  and  was 
studying  the  Romantic  nineteenth- 
century  English  poets,  the  instructor 
asked  each  of  us  in  the  class  one  day 
to  describe  something,  anything  we 
thought  was  beautiful.  It  sounded 
rather  ridiculous  as  an  assignment 
for  a  ten-minute  paper  but  we 
plunged  in.  Of  the  twenty  or  so 
people  in  the  class  only  one  of  us 
described  a  man-made  object.  The 
papers  surged  with  purple  passages 
about  sunsets,  beaches,  mountain 
ranges,  flowers,  women,  upland 
meadows,  and  thunderstorms,  and 
thereby  their  authors  identified 
themselves  with  the  Romantic  poets. 

I  described  an  object,  and  felt 
rather  out  of  place.  The  object  was 
a  wine  glass  which  had  been  set  be- 
fore me  at  the  house  of  some  friends 
of  my  parents.  It  was,  I  think,  the 
first  time  that  I  had  ever  really 
noticed  a  glass  of  any  sort,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  miracle.  I 
couldn't  drav/  it  now,  but  I  remem- 
ber its  qualities.  It  was  absolutely 
simple  without  ornament  or  fuss.  It 
was  delicate  in  its  material,  graceful 
in  its  shape,  and  dignified  and  aristo- 
cratic in  its  posture.  It  would  be  at 
home  anywhere  and  with  any  other 
sort  of  glass  or  china.  It  was  the  kind 
of  object  that  lent  dignity  to  the 
objects  around  it.  It  was,  one  might 
almost  say,  a  gentleman— honest,  un- 
pretentious, ingratiating,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  elegant  without  manner- 
isms, self-confident  without  arro- 
gance, well-bred  without  stuffiness. 

The  wine  glasses  that  I  selected 
seemed  to  me  to  have  those  very 
qualities,  with  one  exception.  A  gen- 
tleman can  take  care  of  himself;  these 
glasses   need   the  most   tender  care. 

To  select  three  objects  and  de- 
scribe them  in  detail  is  patently  un- 
fair to  an  exhibition  as  wonderfully 
varied  as  this  one.  There  are  pic- 
tures in  glass,  but  not  in  the  tradi- 
tional stained  glass.  There  is  blown 
glass,  cut  glass,  molded  glass,  sand- 
blasted glass,  engraved  glass,  and 
etched  glass.  There  are  useful  shapes 
and  useless  shapes.  There  is  glass 
from  the  Orient  and  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  There  is  glass  in 
bright  colors  and  in  subtle  tones. 


If,  like  me,  you  are  a  neophyte  in 
the  judgment  of  this  particular  kind 
of  plastic,  let  me  encourage  you  to 
seek  out  this  exhibition  and  discover 
how  far  this  static  material  will  make 
you  stretch  your  critical  faculties.  If 
you  are  already  an  expert,  you  need 
no  encouragement  from  me. 

—Russell  Lynes 


THE      PANEL      CHAIRMAN    S 
REPORT      (universal) 

MR  .  C  H  A  I  R  M  A  N  ,  we  live 
in  a  changing  world.  New 
discoveries  in  electronics,  in  atomic 
energy,  and  now  in  space  travel  im- 
press u2Don  all  of  us  the  utter  im- 
portance of  the  subject  which  we 
discussed  in  our  panel.  It  is  a  very 
different  world  today  than  it  was  in 
1900,  and  it  will  be  even  more  differ- 
ent in  1975. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
had  a  very  spirited  discussion.  Our 
group  approached  the  problem  with 
open  minds,  and  all  of  us  participated 
wholeheartedly.  I  won't  say  that  we 
all  aoreed  with  all  of  the  recommen- 
dalions,  but  I  do  believe  that  most 
of  lis  would  subscribe  to  most  of 
what  is  in  our  report.  And  of  course, 
we  all  respect  the  other  fellow's 
views. 

I  wish'  that  we  had  had  more  time 
to  really  get  into  this  fascinating  and 
absorbing  question,  because  as  you 
might  imagine,  our  panel  discussion 
really  just  touthed  the  surface,  so  to 
spe;ik.    We   would   hope    that   more 
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.\FTER     HOURS 


ihouglu  and  more  lime  will  be  given 
lo  this  subject  in  liiture  meetings. 

1  \\ish,  too,  that  my  time  here  on 
the  platlorm  was  not  so  limited,  be- 
cause we  really  got  a  lot  of  "meat" 
out  of  our  deliberations,  and  what  I 
(an  give  you  in  this  short  time  is 
just  the  essence  that  our  good  re- 
corder and  I  have  been  able  to  distill 
from  the  many  nuggets  which  we 
lound  in  abundance  at  our  meeting. 
First  of  all,  iVIr.  Chairman,  we 
agreed  to  define  tiic  problem  more 
clearly,  and  I  must  say  that  we  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  task. 
But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  we  ;irc 
certain  that  liiis  effort  was  most 
worthwhile,  because  as  we  defined 
the  problem,  we  were  able  to  see  ii 
in  perspective  and  to  grasp  more  of 
the  implications. 

.Most  of  us  agreed  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  win  more  public  support 
for  these  programs.  If  I  may  just 
capsuli/e  our  views  on  this  subject, 
I  would  say  that  the  public  is  apa- 
thetic, and  we  need  to  get  the  im- 
portance of  this  across  to  everyone, 
utilizing  all  available  media. 

Next,  we've  got  to  begin  to  iden- 
tify the  problem  areas  more  cjuickly. 
We've  got  to  sensitize  our  pul)ii(  ;md 
our  families  so  that  they'll  recognize 
the  danger  areas  before  they  really 
begin  to  be  danger  areas  and  so  that 
we  can  begin  preventive  treatment. 
This  is  especially  true,  as  one  par- 
ticipant pointed  out,  now  that  our 
urijan  areas  are  becoming  so  metro- 
politanized. 

All  of  us,  I  believe,  agreed  that 
we  have  to  take  an  inter-disciplinary 
approach  so  that  we  can  all  cross- 
pollinate  each  other  and  hybridize 
the  growth  of  new  forms,  new  ideas. 
The  school  and  the  family,  and  the 
church  and  doctors,  and  public  ad- 
ministrators and  business  and  labor 
have  got  to  sit  around  the  table  and 
listen  to  the  other  guy  and  come  up 
with  some  solutions. 

But  we'll  never  achieve  this  unless 
we  get  better  leadership  at  all  levels. 
AV'c've  got  to  encourage  more  of  our 
young  people  to  train  for  proficiency 
in  this  field.  We've  got  to  have  more 
in-service  training,  institutes,  and 
conferences.  We've  got  to  instill  in 
our  public  administrators  a  sense 
that  this  is  really  a  profession.  Anci 
we've  got  to  instill  in  our  leaders  a 
sense  of  purpo.se,  a  sense  of  dedica- 
tion, if  you  will. 


Now,  we  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman 
that  all  this  is  going  to  cost  money 
and  of  course,  we're  all  taxpayers 
and  we  believe  that  the  budget  ough 
to  be  ijalanced.  But  this  progran 
is  so  important— and  we  were  unani 
mous  on  this  point— that  we  feel  i 
deserves  the  fullest  financial  support 
,  no  matter  what  else  has  to  be  cut 
The  public  has  simply  got  to  mak< 
up  its  mind.  Does  it  want  this  am 
is  it  willing  to  pay  the  price?  Or  i 
it  going  to  take  the  penny-wise 
pound-foolish  attitude  of  neglectinj 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  and  ultimately  hav 
ing  to  pay  the  piper? 

.\s  I  said  before,  iXfr.  ChairniJin 
nothing  could  be  more  meaningfu 
in  this  changing  world  than  to  girc 
up  our  loins  and  stride  forth  int( 
battle  for  this  cause,  especially  ir 
view  of  the  great  progress  being  mad* 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  chal 
lenge  to  our  leadership  of  the  Free 
World.  I  want  to  say  here  and  nov 
that  it  was  a  real  privilege  to  serve 
as  ciiairman  for  this  group.  We  hac 
a  very  wonderful  group.  .All  thf 
members  participated  in  a  wonderfu 
manner.  We  appreciate  the  oppor 
tunity  to  ...  I  see  my  time  is  up, 
Thank  you. 

-Harold  W.  Williamd 


THE     BITE 

Crib  biting,  n.   A  vice 
of  horses,  large  and  small 
who  grasp  with  the  incis- 
or teeth  the  manger,  stall 
or  shed  in  which  they're  penned, 
then  arch  the  neck  and  gulp 
down  quarts  of  oxygen. 

Vile  deed  they  cannot  help? 
Mass  protest  they  intuit? 
Or  with  Socratic  lip 
iiKjuiring,  do  they  do  it? 
Is  the  unexamined  life 
too  passive,  infra  dig? 
Do  they  nick  a  tooth  for  strife 
against  Mill's  happy  pig? 

Or  are  value  judgments  phony 
iiiid  what  Webster  calls  a  vice 
to  stallion,  mare  or  pony 
naturally  nice? 

— Maxine  W.  Kiimin| 

"Better  a  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a 
pig  satisfied."— John  Stuart  Mill,  Utili- 
tnrinnism,  Chapter  II. 
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The  Elastic  Novel 


FO  R  a  long  time  the  novel  has  enjoyed  the 
reputation  (or  suffered  from  the  stigma)  of 
being  the  least  pure  of  literary  genres.  It  is 
notoriously  hospitable  to  all  kinds  of  things 
that  can  hardly  be  called  pure  fiction— to  auto- 
biography, disguised  or  undisguised:  to  covert 
sermoni/.ing,  accounts  of  travels,  smuggled-in 
politics  or  sociology  or  gastronomy  or  practically 
anything  else.  In  the  drug-store  paperback  trade 
a  novel  seems  to  be  any  book  with  a  more  or 
less  undressed  young  couple  on  the  cover,  but 
when  a  book  comes  from  a  publisher  less  in- 
different to  his  dignity  a  prospective  reader  often 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  meant  to  be  a  novel 
unless  he  pays  close  attention  to  the  smaller  print 
on  the  title  page. 

But  in  Eric  Williams'  new  book— Dragoman 
Pass  (Coward,  McCann,  .'iS3.95)— the  title  page 
simply  identifies  what  is  to  follow  as  "An  Ad- 
venture in  the  Balkans,"  and  the  reader  is  left  to 
his  own  devices  to  discover  how  much  of  the 
account  is  fiction  and  how  much  fact.  Often,  of 
course,  the  division  between  the  two  is  of  no  im- 
jjortance,  but  Williams'  book  recounts  the  ad- 
ventures that  he  and  his  wife  had  as  tourists 
driving  their  own  car  and  camping  out  in  Com- 
munist Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  h(nv  much  of  the  story  really 
happened. 

Most  reporters  who  attempt  to  tell  us  about 
the  daily  life  in  Russia  and  her  Eastern  European 
satellites  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  dif- 
ficult problem:  the  chief  fact  about  life  for  most 
people  in  that  part  of  the  world  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  dull  and  monotcmous,  but  these  are  not 
(|ualities  highly  prized  in  books.  Williams  solves 
that  problem  for  himself  by  building  his  report 
of  what  he  saw  in  Eastern  Europe  around  an 
account,  probably  fictitious,  of  how  he  and  his 
wif£  smuggled  an  English  archaeologist  out  of 
Riunania. 

It  is  an  excellent  device.  The  archaeologist  is 
portrayed  as  a  weakling  who  had  joined  the  Com- 
munist ])arty  in  England  because  he  had  to  have 
something  to  lean  on;  he  had  gone  out  to 
Rinniinia     to    investigate    ancient    remains     un- 


earthed in  the  covnse  of  building  a  vast  canal 
around  the  delta  of  the  Danube.  But  he  had 
been  appalled  by  the  use  of  slave  labor  to  dig  the 
canal,  and  he  had  become  persona  non  grata  to 
the  authorities  when  he  declared  that  the  re- 
cently discovered  remains  were  Roman  and  em- 
phatically did  not  prove  the  Slavic  origins  of  the 
Rumanian  people,  a  hypothesis  dear  to  the 
Communist  leaders. 

Williams  makes  an  exciting  story  out  of  it, 
and  the  intermixttue  of  fact  and  fiction  is  less 
troublesome  than  it  might  be  because  the  account 
of  getting  the  archaeologist  out  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  becomes  in  the  end  more  than  a 
device;  it  becomes  an  expression  of  the  author's 
most  profound  con^'ictions  about  the  world  he 
lives  in. 

For  reasons  easily  understood  by  readers  of  his 
fascinating  earlier  book,  Tlie  JVooden  Horse, 
which  concerns  his  escape  from  a  German 
prisoner-of-war  camp,  W^illiams  see  modern  life 
as  a  contest  between  great  systematic  attempts  to 
crush  freedom  and  the  adventurous  few  who 
think  freedom  is  worth  the  enormous  risk  of 
running  counter  to  the  systems.  The  theme  of 
Dragotnaii  Pass  is  that  the  Communists  coidd 
conquer  the  world  if  they  were  efficient,  but 
fortunately  they  are  not.  Because  all  systems  of 
repression  ultimately  depend  on  hmnan  beings 
to  enff)rce  their  power,  and  because  some  human 
beings  can  always  be  counted  on  to  get  drunk 
or  go  to  sleep  or  lose  their  heads  or  their  nerve 
in  crucial  situations,  inefficiency  will  always  leave 
some  chinks  in  the  wall  that  a  man  of  wit  and 
courage  can  take  advantage  of  to  be  free.  It  is  a 
reassining  doctrine,  and  Williams  sets  it  forth  in 
a  vigorous,  lively,  and  entertaining  narrative. 

TWO  new  books  translated  from  the  French 
are  like  Williams'  in  that  they  are  a  mixture  of 
travel-writing  and  fiction,  though  they  take 
themselves  much  more  seriously  as  novels  than 
his  book  does;  and  they  are  like  each  other  in 
that  the  fiction  in  both  is  inferior  to  the  travel- 
writing.   Otherwise  they  are  entirely  different. 

The  first— Tempo  di  Roma  (McGraw-Hill, 
$4.50)  by  the  Belgian  novelist  Alexis  Curvers— is 
essentially  a  description  oF  Rome  as  seen  through 
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the  eyes  of  a  young  North  European  in  the  chiys 
after  the  end  of  tiic  second  world  war.  There  is 
an  insignificant  story  of  sorts  running  through 
the  book,  chiefly  involving  the  young  man's 
ambiguous  relationship  with  an  older  man,  an 
Englishman  self-exiled  in  Rome.  All  the  charac- 
ters except  the  narrator  are  fairly  shadowy,  and 
the  Englishman  is  one  of  the  shadowiest  of  the 
lot,  so  that  when,  rather  suddenly  in  the  closing 
pages,  he  becomes  important  the  book  seems  to 
come  to  an  end  in  a  byway.  Fit  her  more  or  less 
should  have  been  made  of  this  relationship,  pre- 
ferably less. 

Happily  no  one  will  read  Tempo  di  Roma  for 
the  story;  there  just  isn't  enough  of  it.  What  the 
book  has  in  abundance  is  excellent  descri|)iivc 
writing,  and  not  simply  in  the  guidebook  sense. 
YoY  Curvers  is  not  so  much  interested  in  telling 
about  Rome  (a  good  many  other  gifted  people 
have  done  that)  as  in  telling  what  it  felt  like  to 
come  out  of  the  cold  gray  restricted  life  of  North- 
ern Europe  into  the  sunshine  and  ancictit  beauty 
of  Rome,  to  be  young  and  penniless  and  full  of 
hope  there  in  the  moral  anarchy  of  the  later 
1940s. 

The  very  shadowiness  of  the  characters  turns 
out  to  have  a  point:  they  are  all  more  or  less 
counterfeit— a  noblewoman  compromised  by  deal- 
ing on  the  black  market,  a  bishop  without  ec- 
clesiastical power,  a  commercial  guide  who  has 
never  seen  the  city  himself— and  in  comparison 
with  the  years  and  solidity  and  grandeur  of  the 
city  they  are  the  merest  ephemera,  moths  drawn 
to  a  flame.  Nor  is  the  attraction  of  the  city  any 
simple  thing;  Rome  stands  for  the  promise  of 
life  and  the  magnificence  of  civilization,  but  it  is 
voracious  too:  the  level  of  the  streets  has  been 
raised  by  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

Tempo  di  Roma  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
John  Home  Burns,  the  American  writer  best 
known  for  The  Gallery,  a  group  of  stories  about 
Naples  in  wartime.  Although  Burns  showed  a 
gift  for  vivid  characterization  not  apparent  in 
Curvers'  work,  the  two  books  have  in  common 
the  power  of  evoking  an  image  of  a  great  city  in 
an  era  of  dissolution. 

JOSEPH  K  E  S  S  E  L  is  the  author  of  the  other 
new  book  translated  from  the  French  which  com- 
bines travel-writing  with  fiction.  His  book  is 
called  The  Lion  (Knopf,  $.S.75),  and  it  is  set  in 
Kenya,  within  sight  of  Kilimanjaro,  on  a  great 
game  preserve  maintained  by  the  British  crown. 

As  a  young  man  the  warden  of  the  preserve 
Avas  a  famous  hunter,  but  now  he  has  settled 
down  to  protect  the  animals  he  once  tracked. 
His  wife  is  a  conventional  Englishwoman  who 
responds  to  the  beauty  of  the  East  African  land- 
scape and  animals,  but  she  is  also  terrified  by 
them,  chiefly  because  of  the  effect  they  have  on 
her  only  child,  a  girl  of  twelve  named  Pat. 

Pat  has  some  kind  of  mysterious  communion 


with  wild  animals,  and  her  special  j)et  is  a  lion 
whom  she  took  care  of  when  he  was  a  cub  and 
who  continues  to  be  her  best  friend.  Her  intimacy 
with  the  lion  brings  her  into  conflict  with  her 
mother  and  to  a  lesser  degree  with  her  father, 
whom  Pat  identifies  with  the  lion  because  of 
their  physical  resemblance  but  whom  she  resents 
as  an  enemy  of  the.  beasts  because  of  his  earlier 
career  as  a  hunter.  These  relationships  are  fur- 
ther complicated,  and  ultimately  resolved,  by  a 
young  man  of  the  Masai  tribe  who  is  deejjlv  im- 
pressed by  the  little  white  girl's  friendship  with 
animals  but  who  wants  to  kill  her  lion  lo  fulfill 
his   tribe's   rite   of  manhood. 

W'hat  a  reader  will  think  of  this  story  will  de- 
pend largely  on  how  ready  he  is  to  believe  that  a 
little  white  girl  of  twelve  can  actually  enter  into 
communion  with  wild  animals,  not  merely  to  the 
extent  that  she  would  be  friendly  with  a  lion  she 
reared  as  a  cub  (which  is  believable  enough)  but 
to  the  extent  that  she  woidd  be  violently  jealous 
of  the  lionesses  he  mated  with.  I  cannot  believe 
in  the  situation  for  a  minute,  and  consequently 
I  find  the  story  an  exercise  in  false  profinidity, 
portentous  in  manner  and  heavy-handed  in  its 
symbolism,  though  I  am  sure  that  less  literal- 
minded  readers  will  disagree  with  me. 

But  whatever  one  may  think  of  his  story, 
Kessel  (like  Curvers)  knows  how  to  write  descrip- 
tion. His  portrayal  of  the  East  African  landscape 
and  wildlife  is  excellent,  and  he  is  particularly 
brilliant  in  describing  the  black  Africans,  es- 
pecially the  noble,  dignified  Masai  tribesmen. 
(A  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection.) 

THE     SCENE     ABSORBED 

EAST  .AFRICA  is  still  largely  known  to  us 
through  books  by  outsiders  like  Kessel  and  Hem- 
ingway and  Isak  Dinesen,  but  that  is  no  longer 
true  of  South  Africa.  There,  in  the  years  since 
the  second  world  war,  a  group  of  talented  novel- 
ists have  emerged  to  write  about  their  own 
country,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  group,  Dan 
Jacobson,  has  recently  published  his  first  collec- 
tion of  short  stories,  The  Zulu  and  the  Zeide 
(Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $3.75). 

Jacobson's  stories,  like  the  three  novels  he  has 
already  published,  come  closer  to  being  pure 
fiction  than  most  of  the  books  here  under  review. 
Not  that  Jacobson  is  indifferent  to  the  racial 
antagonism  and  other  problems  that  beset  his 
native  land,  and  not  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
South  African  landscape  and  style  of  life  do  not 
enter  into  his  stories  in  an  important  way,  but 
the  stories  never  exploit  the  setting  for  its  own 
sake,  never  l:)ecome  sociological.  Being  a  Jew, 
and  writing  often  of  Jewish  characters,  Jacobson 
has  an  unusual  perspective  on  South  African 
racial  problems,  but  his  essential  interest  is  in 
human  relations,  especially  relations  between 
the  generations. 
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The  story  that  gives  its  name  to 
the  book,  the  longest  and  one  of  the 
best,  "The  Zulu  and  the  Zeide,"  is 
fairly  typical.  Zeide  is  apparently  the 
^  itldish  word  for  grandfather,  and 
(lie  grandfather  in  the  story  is  a  shift- 
less old  Lithuanian  Jew  who  has 
never  been  able  to  make  a  living  or 
support  his  family.  His  more  enter- 
jjrising  son  has  gone  out  to  South 
Africa,  worked  desperately  hard  and 
prospered,  and  brought  the  rest  of 
the  family  out  after  him.  When  the 
old  man  gets  too  close  to  senility  to 
be  left  alone,  the  son  hires  a  Zulu 
straight  from  Zululand  to  look  after 
him. 

Although  neither  the  grandfather 
nor  his  black  retainer  knows  any 
English,  although  both  are  outsiders 
in  the  life  of  a  South  African  city, 
there  grow  up  between  them  tender- 
ness and  understanding  and  trust, 
and  the  Zulu,  who  has  the  build  and 
bearing  of  a  warrior,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent and  devoted  nurse  to  the 
Zeide.  But  in  the  end  the  story  is 
not  about  them;  it  is  about  the  son, 
who  becomes  ferociously  jealous  of 
the  Zulu  because  the  Zulu  gains  the 
old  man's  love,  which  the  son,  with 
all  his  hard  work  and  self-denial  and 
money  grubbing,  has  never  been  able 
to  win  for  himself. 

It  is  a  complex  little  story,  in 
which  each  character,  black  or  white, 
gets  the  kind  of  sympathy  and  re- 
spect he  deserves.  It  makes  brilliant 
use  of  the  possibilities  for  contrast 
and  drama  in  South  African  life,  and 
yet  it  concerns  a  situation  everyone 
will  recognize. 

SLICES     OF     LIFE 

Five  Families  by  Oscar  Lewis  (Basic 
Books,  $5.50)  is  an  anthropological 
study  rather  than  ^  work  of  fiction, 
though  it  makes  such  free  use  of 
fictional  techniques  like  dialogue, 
flashbacks,  and  getting  inside  the 
minds  of  characters  that  it  often 
teads  more  like  a  slice-of-life  fiction 
than  anthropology. 

The  book  purports  to  be  an  ac- 
count of  one  day  in  the  life  of  five 
different  Mexican  families,  one  a 
poor  farming  family  in  a  village 
some  miles  from  Mexico  City,  one  a 
newly  rich  businessman's  family  in 
a  fashionable  suburb  of  Mexico  City, 
and  the  other  three  families  living  in 
varying  degrees  of  poverty  in  various 
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pans  of  ihc  city.  Actually  the  reports 
concern  chiefiy  the  women  and  the 
children  in  the  families,  since  the 
non-domestic  life  of  the  men  is  not 
described  if  they  are  employed  out- 
side the  home,  as  tiie  men  in  four  of 
the  five  families  included  arc. 

Lewis  sees  the  usefulness  of  his 
study  as  providing  insight  into  the 
psychology  of  the  poor  in  under- 
developed countries,  anil  perhaps  it 
does,  though  it  would  not  i)e  easy  lo 
draw  many  general  (one  lusions  from 
his  five  accounts.  Certainly  it  is  clear 
that  the  more  prosperous  and  urban 
a  family  has  become,  the  m(ne 
■'North-Aniericani/ed"  it  is— that  is, 
the  more  dependent  on  television, 
processed  food,  permanent  waves, 
and  installment  buying.  Among  the 
])oor  a  ]>olitical  regime  seems  to  be 
judged  by  what  it  does  to  prices; 
they  see  inflation  ("high  prices")  as 
the  great  enemy,  but  unfortunately, 
inflation  is  not  limited  to  under- 
developed economies. 

Actually  most  of  what  Lewis  has 
lo  tell  us  was  neatly  summarized  by 
I'horeau  a  good  many  years  ago 
when  he  said  that  most  men  lead 
lives  of  quiet  desperation,  except 
that  when  Mexicans  are  involved 
the  desperation  occasionally  becomes 
noisy.  And  the  reader  of  Lewis'  I)ook 
should  keep  in  mind  that  probably 
anybody's  life  would  seem  pretty  hor- 
rible if  what  he  did  on  a  single  day 
from  the  time  he  got  up  till  the  time 
he  went  to  bed  was  set  down  in 
series. 

THE     REMEMBERERS 

1  H  E  next  group  of  books  to  be 
considered  stands  somewhere  along 
the  liorder  between  autobiography 
and  fiction.  The  first— Blow  Up  a 
Storm  by  Garson  Kanin  (Random 
House,  ,'$.^.50)— is  told  in  the  first 
person  by  a  narrator  who  has  been 
a  yd//  musician  and  who  is  now  a 
successful  playwright  and  novelist 
married  to  a  well-known  actress,  all 
of  which  corresponds  to  the  facts  of 
Ivanin's  own  career  (his  wife  is  Ruth 
Gordon),  though  how  autobiographi- 
cal the  book  as  a  whole  may  be  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing. 

The  novel  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  New  York  world  of  jazz  in 
the  1930s,  and  the  central  conflict 
lies  between  a  white  trumpeter 
called  Woody  and  a  black  clrimimer 


(ailed  Slug.    Both  are  jazz  nuisicians 
of  superb  aljility,   but   the  relation 
ship  between   them  is  anything  biu 
easy.    Woody  needs  Slug's  poweiiul 
beat  to  bi  ing  oiu  the  best  in  his  own 
])laying,  yet  he  resents  his  unacknowl 
edged  dependence  on  Slug  and  de- 
tests him  as  a  person,  if  in  fact  he 
.even    recognizes    him    as   one.    Slug 
rapidly  deteriorates  through  drug  ad 
diction,  and  Woody,  anxious  to  be 
lid  of  him  at  any  price,  ])lays  upon 
his  addiction  to  hasten  his  end.    liiUl 
after  Slug's   death   Woody    loses   his 
talent   and   dies  years   later,   a   half-, 
insane,  haunted,  forgotten  man. 

The  main  question  the  book  raises 
is  why  Woody  should  have  haledi 
Slug  so  much,  and  the  answer  oftered 
—that  he  suffered  from  virulent 
racial  prejudice— is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. When  racial  prejudice  is  in- 
tense enough  to  lead  a  man  to 
destroy  himself  and  others  it  is 
hardly  self-explanatory;  it  must  be 
a  symptoin  or  expression  of  some 
more  fundamental  psychic  disorder. 
The  picture  of  Woody  as  a  young 
man  that  Kanin  draws  is  convinc- 
ing: he  is  stern,  secretive,  snobbish, 
puritanical,  coming  to  life  only  when 
he  plays;  yet  he  really  scorns  the 
other  musicians  as  a  bunch  of  low- 
lifers  and  imbiutoned  bums;  he 
hates  the  only  world  in  which  he  can 
be  free— in  other  words,  hates  him- 
self. A  timid  formula  like  "race 
prejudice"  will  hardly  explain  such 
a  man. 

Unfortunately  Kanin  has  con- 
structed his  book  in  such  a  way  that 
the  whole  action  is  directed  toward 
the  explanation  of  Woody's  behavior 
as  the  culmination  of  the  story,  but 
to  emphasize  the  weakness  of  that 
explanation  is  to  do  less  than  justice 
to  the  novel.  Much  the  best  parts 
portray  the  jazz  world  of  the  1930s. 
Some  of  this  is  very  good  indeed, 
and  there  is  a  long  account  of  a 
marijuana  party  given  by  jazz  mu- 
sicians and  their  adinirers  that  is 
remarkable  to  say  the  least. 

Lion  at  My  Heart  (Atlantic-Little. 
Brown,  .1ii3.95)  is  a  novel  about  Greek 
immigrants  in  Chicago  by  a  young 
novelist  of  Greek  extraction,  Harry 
Mark  Petrakis.  Again  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  autobiography 
leaves  off  and  fiction  begins,  but 
wherever  fiction  begins  it  doesn't  get 
very  far. 
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This  is  pretty  slight  stuff.  There 
Is  no  story;  the  one  conflict  that 
migirt  have  become  a  story  arises 
when  one  of  the  sons  in  tlie  Greek 
immigrant  family  incurs  his  father's 
wrath  by  marrying  outside  the  Greek 
community,  but  this  conflict  leads 
nowhere.  There  is  a  kind  of  subordi- 
nate story  sketched  in  about  an 
Orthodox  priest  in  trouble  with  his 
congregation,  but  it  is  not  very  con- 
vincing, and  becomes  even  less  con- 
\'incing  when  the  priest  violates  the 
sanctity  of  the  confessional. 

The  trouble  is  not  that  Petrakis 
cannot  write  (actually  he  handles 
language  well)  but  that  he  relies  far 
too  heavily  on  the  fact  that  his 
characters  are  Greeks  to  make  them 
worth  reading  about.  And  he  has  a 
kind  of  double  image  of  them  that 
might  have  been  effective  but  that 
really  turns  out  to  be  more  than  he 
can  handle.  He  sees  his  characters 
both  as  poor  working  people  in  Chi- 
cago and  as  mythic  beings,  descend- 
ants of  the  gods,  larger  than  life.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  characters 
would  have  such  a  double  image  of 
themselves,  and  a  writer  might  find 
in  it  some  fine  opportunities  for 
irony  or  pathos  or  comedy,  but 
Petrakis  does  not;  he  takes  it  lit- 
erally. Perhaps  there  is  something 
revealing  in  the  fact  that  the  one 
character  who  comes  closest  to  be- 
ing realized,  the  brother  who  mar- 
ries the  Irish  girl,  is  also  the  one 
who  has  least  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  his   ancient   lineage. 

The  Cool  World  by  Warren  Miller 
(Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $3.75)  may 
not  be  in  any  way  autobiographical, 
but  it  is  clear  that  Miller  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  from  the  inside 
of  the  life  he  is  writing  about— the 
life  of  the  East  Harlem  streets  and 
the  gangs  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
boys  who  fight  it  out  for  supremacy 
there. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  per- 
son by  an  adolescent  Negro  boy 
called  Duke  Custis,  using  his  own 
language  and  even  his  own  spelling. 
Probably  his  language  has  been 
cleaned  up  a  bit  (it  is  still  no  model 
of  propriety),  but  it  conveys  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  authenticity. 
In  fact,  the  novel  makes  the  most 
exciting  use  of  language  I  have  come 
across  since  LoJita;  you  can  open  the 
book  anywhere  and  immediately  feel 


the  vigor  and  intensity  and  even 
poetry  of  the  words.  "When  I  come 
walkin  down  the  street,"  Duke  says, 
"people  say  'Here  come  Duke.  He 
cool.  He  got  heart.'  When  they  see 
me  strut,  they  know  a  rumble  is  on. 
I  swingin  with  the  gang  tonight." 

The  language  is  not  all  of  one  sort 
—it  ranges. from  the  pathetic  attempt 
at  sophistication  of  a  colored  boy 
who  has  been  taken  up  by  a  white 
man  to  the  eloquence  of  old  Georgia- 
reared  Grandma  Custis,  who  is  con- 
vinced that  New  York  is  the  Biblical 
"hore  of  Babylon":  "Babylon  the 
great  is  fallen  boy.  Is  fallen.  And  is 
become  the  habitation  of  debles.  An 
the  hold  of  evry  fowl  speerit.  An  a 
cage  of  evry  unclean  an  hateful  bird. 
For  all  nations  have  drunk  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication. 
An  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  com- 
mitted fornication  with  her.  An  the 
merchants  are  waxen  rich  off  a  her 
delicacies."  Even  the  chapter-titles 
have  power:  "The  big  night  and 
how  it  all  happen,"  "The  time  the 
old  woman  got  eat  by  the  dog," 
"Rumble  is  on." 

The  story  of  The  Cool  World  is 
built  around  Duke's  ambition  to  buy 
a  "piece"  (gun)  in  order  to  qualify 
as  leader  of  his  gang,  the  "Croca- 
diles,"  and  lead  it  to  victory  over 
the  rival  Puerto  Rican  gang,  the 
Wolves.  But  there  are  a  good  many 
incidental  events  to  vary  the  action 
—Duke's  efforts  to  earn  money  to  buy 
the  gun  by  pushing  marijuana;  his 
curious  affair  with  the  white  mistress 
of  the  marijuana  dealer;  his  rela- 
tions with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother; with  LuAnn,  the  young 
prostitute  who  joins  the  gang  briefly; 
with  the  former  leader  of  the  gang 
who  has  fallen  from  power  because 
of  drug  addiction. 

All  in  all,  The  Cool  World  is  a 
brilliant  piece  of  work,  full  of  vi- 
tality and  feeling,  beautifully  ex- 
jjressed. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
UNDISGUISED 

I N  certain  of  her  novels  Simone 
de  Beauvoir  has  included  what  seem 
to  be  autobiographical  passages,  but 
in  Memoirs  of  a  Dutiful  Daughter 
(World,  $5)  she  has  made  her  first 
venture  into  straight  autobiography, 
and  she  has  also  written  what  may 
well  be  her  best  book  so  far.   Prob- 
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The  Swivel  Chair 

The  sequinned  prose 
of  the  'offseason'  si- 
rens all  to  the  con- 
trary, .summer  is  the 
time  to  travel  — 
even  if  it  is  only  to  outer  exurbia. 
And  July  is  the  month  for  that 
beguiling  traveling  companion,  a 
book.  A  new  book,  may  we  slyly 
suggest,  bound  in  cloth,  vouched 
for  by  a  trusted  critic,  by  the  intui- 
tion of  the  incurable  reader,  or 
simply  by  presenting  itself  as  the 
perfect  compliment  to  host  or  guest. 

The   critics   currently  would 
guide   you    to    these. 
Goodbye,  Columbus 
by    Philip    Roth,    a 

contributor  to  Harper^s 

—  "A  Houghton  Mifflin 
Literary  Fellowship  Award  ...  his 
first  book,  and  an  impressive  one. 
There  is  blood  here  and  vigor,  love 
and  hate,  irony  and  compassion 
...  He  is  a  good  story-teller,  a 
shrewd  appraiser  of  character  and 
a  keen  recorder  of  an  indecisive 
generation."  —  A''.  Y.  Sunday 
Times  (S3. 75)  The  Fourth 
Branch  of  Government  by 
Douglass  Cater  —  "The  shrewd 
reflections  of  an  insider  about  the 
inside  of  journalism  in  Washing- 
ton."—  Walter  Lippmann  ($3.50) 
The  Poison  Tree  by  Walter 
demons  —  "I  think  him  a  .  .  . 

superb  writer;  it  re- 
joices my  heart  as 
always  to  see  an- 
other brave  new  tal- 
ent come  forward." 

—  Katherine  Anne  Porter  ($3.50) 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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ably  a  reader  will  h:ne  to  have  an 
interest  either  in  Mile,  clc  Beauvoir 
or  in  French  society  to  read  nearly 
four  hundred  large  pages  devoted  to 
her  girlhood  among  the  bourgeoisie 
(the  book  ends  with  the  completion 
of  her  formal  education  and  her 
meeting  with  Sartre),  but  anyone 
who  has  either  interest  will  find  it 
fascinating. 

The  de  Bcauvoirs,  as  portrayed  by 
their  celebrated  daughter,  were  origi- 
nally prosperous,  eminently  respecta- 
ble middle-class  people.  But  the 
father  suffered  from  some  vague 
failure  of  energy;  after  he  was  in- 
valided out  of  the  first  world  war  he 
never  resumed  any  gainful  employ- 
ment. His  real  passion  in  life  seems 
to  have  been  acting,  but  he  w'as  too 
full  of  the  pride  of  class  to  become 
a  professional  actor.  Consequently, 
during  the  years  of  his  daughter's 
adolescence,  the  family  was  sliding 
further  and  further  into  the  dreary 
abyss  of  shabby-gentility,  becoming 
more  and  more  shrill  in  asserting  its 
pretensions  to  middle-class  status  as 
the  economic  resources  that  could 
support  such  pretensions  dried  up. 

It  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  to 
the  young  Mile,  de  Beauvoir  that 
she  would  have  no  do^vry  and  so 
could  not  expect  to  marry:  she 
would  have  to  ^vork  for  a  living. 
That  was  all  right  with  her;  she  was 
a  tremendous  worker  and  loved 
study,  no  doubt  in  part  because  it 
was  an  escape  from  the  pressure  *on 
her  at  home.  But  she  wanted  more 
for  herself  than  simply  to  live  out 
the  life  of  a  respectable  daughter  of 
the  impoverished  bourgeoisie.  She 
wanted  to  be  free,  and  Memoirs  of  n 
Dutiful  Daughter  is  essentially  the 
story  of  her  fight  for  freedom. 

In  speaking  of  her  girlhood  en- 
thusiasm for  Louisa  May  Alcott's 
Little  Women  and  George  Eliot's 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  Mile,  de  Beauvoir 
says,  "Through  the  heroine,  I  identi- 
fied myself  with  the  author:  one  day 
other  adolescents  would  bathe  Avith 
tears  a  novel  in  which  I  would  tell 
my  own  sad  story."  Memoirs  of  a 
Dutiful  Daughter  is  not  exactly  a 
book  that  anyone,  adolescent  or 
otherwise,  will  bathe  with  his  tears, 
and  probably  the  author  is  too 
tough-minded,  too  analytical,  too 
hard  on  herself  and  the  world  ever 
to  write  such  a  book,  but  it  is  a 
shrewd  and  entertaining  account  of 
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a  powerful  woman's  struggle  to 
emancipate  herself  from  the  society 
into  which  she  was  born. 

IN      The      Light      Infantry      Ball 

(Doubleday,  S3. 95)  Hamilton  Basso 
has  managed  to  write  a  novel  about 
the  Civil  \\'ar  that  largely  breaks 
with  the  stereotypes  of  Civil  War 
fiction;  he  almost  entirely  omits  the 
fighting  and  concentrates  instead  on 
the  internal  politics  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, on  the  economic  problems 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  central 
episodes  are  built  around  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  system  of  voluntary 
control  over  the  exportation  of  cot- 
ton—it wasn't  exactly  illegal  to  ex- 
port cotton  without  a  license,  but  it 
was  very,  very  inipatriotic;  and  when 
the     wife    of    an     important     Con- 


federate official  began  to  finance  her 
ambitious  plans  for  her  husbands 
future  by  exporting  cotton  with 
forged  licenses  she  was  headed  for 
trouble. 

it  takes  considerable  boldness  to 
l)iiilcl  a  novel  around  wartime  eco- 
nomic controls,  even  the  Confeder- 
acy's, and  a  novelist  who  has  the 
temerity  to  attempt  it  doubtless 
should  not  be  discouraged.  But  the 
fact  is  that  Basso's  book  is  rather 
more  iiucresting  as  economics  tlian 
as  fiction.  Although  he  has  a\()idcd 
the  stereotyped  situations  of  Civil 
War  novels,  a  good  many  of  the 
stereotyped  characters  slip  in,  and 
often  the  reader  knows  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  so  long  before  the 
characters  do  that  they  seem  a  little 
backward  intellectually. 
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FICTION 

The    Third    Choice,    by    Elizabeth 
Janeway. 

I  have  heard  people  call  this  a 
"woman's  book  "  and  it  is  true  that 
the  two  strong  protagonists  are 
women  with  the  men  rather  shadowy 
in  the  background— once  removed. 
But  the  book  is  a  miracle  of  organiza- 
tion and  narrative,  covering  the  life 
of  a  woman  now  in  her  sixties  and 
that  of  her  niece  about  half  her  age. 
On  the  material  level  there  seems  no 
reason  why  these  women  should  not 
be  happy  and  serene.  They  are  both 
rich  and  well  cared  for,  but  under 
Mrs.  Janeway's  wise  and  careful 
scrutin)  their  li\es  reveal  themselves 
in  variety,  violence,  tragedy,  but  not 
despair.  They  are  both  basically 
greedy  for  life,  though  the  older 
woman,  now  immobilized  by  an  ac- 
cident, has  always  had  more  courage. 
She  is  living  her  life  in  retrospect 
throughout  the  book,  and  it  is  the 


tangled  love  affairs  and  spiritual 
striving  of  the  younger  one  which 
constitute  in  a  sense  its  immediate 
narrative.  Between  them  they  ha\i 
nearly  all  the  experiences  a  w'oman 
can  have— which  includes  of  course 
men  and  children— so  that  the  story 
is  anything  but  limited.  Indeed  there 
are  scenes  and  situations  which  one 
will  reflect  on  and  learn  from  for  a 
long  time.  The  narrative  unfolds 
through  the  older  woman's  diary; 
through  letters  and  flashbacks  as  well 
as  through  the  problems  of  the  im- 
mediate present;  but  it  keeps  a  mo- 
mentum of  constant  tension  and 
excitement.  The  very  first  chapter 
echoes  and  reverberates  throughout 
the  book  until  the  ver\  end.  Read 
it  carefully.  Book-of-the-Month  for 
June. 

Doubleday,  S3.95 

The   IVIan   with   Two   Shadows,   by 

Robin  Maugham. 

A  novel  of  intrigue  and  suspense 
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Ml  two  levels— psychological  and 
olitical.  An  Englishman  wounded 
1  the  desert  warfare  of  World  War 
I  goes  back  to  Cairo  in  the  winter 
f  1946  and  takes  a  job  with  the  Mid- 
le  East  Bureau  of  the  British  In- 
elligence.  To  his  horror  he  discovers 
Liat  the  "black-outs"  which  followed 
fter  his  head  injuries,  and  which  he 
elieved  were  caused  by  them,  seem 
3  be  occurring  with  greater  fre- 
uency,  and  with  most  terrifying 
2sults.  This  riddle  of  a  dual  per- 
^nality  operating  against  the  mys- 
;rious  North  African  background 
,  worked  out  in  breathtaking  nar- 
ative  with  the  switch  of  character 
appening  so  quickly  that  once  or 
mce  the  reader  is  almost  as  confused 
s  the  hero.  But  it's  a  splendidly  ex- 
iting tale,  convincingly  told,  with 
super  touch  of  horror  because  Lord 
laugham  himself  suffered  head  in- 
aries  in  the  war  and  experienced 
black-outs"  such  as  those  he  de- 
cribes  so  realistically  here. 

Harper,  |3 

lEMOIRS    AND     BIOGRAPHY 

fhe    Years    with    Ross,    by     James 

hurber. 

"After  six  years  of  thinking  about 
t,"  says  Mr.  Thurber,  "I  realized 
hat  to  do  justice  to  Harold  Ross  I 
lust  write  about  him  the  way  he 
alked  and  lived— leaping  from  peak 
0  peak."  And  that  is  just  what  he 
as  done.  His  "biography"  of  the 
)aradoxical,  driving,  unpredictable 
ditor  of  the  New  Ynrkcr  from  its 
)eginning  in  1925  to  his  death  in 
951  is  a  series  of  high  spots  and  one 
an  pick  it  up  anywhere  and  find 
musement,  nostalgia,  pleasure,  and 
)ften  revelation.  For  whether  the 
uthor  is  telling— mostly  by  anecdote 
-of  the  early  days  of  the  Neio 
'orker;  of  how  seriously  the  editors 
ook  their  humor;  of  the  way  the 
irt  work  was  chosen;  of  Ross  and  his 

ictionaries;  of  Ross's  convictions 
md  his  uncertainties;  of  his  feud 
vith  Alexander  Woollcott;  of  Ross 
md  his  relations— financial  and 
)therwise— with  his  editors;  of  Ross 
m  conception  and  birth;  on  sex;  on 
he  New  Y orker— one  realizes  one  is 
eading  of  a  dedicated  man,  and  of 
■erious  work  translated,  by  one  of 
:he  participants,  into  delight.  One 
■las  had  the  history  of  a  magazine; 
he    picture     of     an     extraordinary 


editor  at  work;  the  reconstruction  of 
a  literary  era  with  all  the  people 
brought  to  life— talented,  human, 
fallible,  and  funny;  and  one  has  had 
with  all  of  them  the  sense  of  the 
man  and  heard  Ross's  loved  and  re- 
spected voice— "loud  and  snarling, 
fond  and  comforting."  Book-of-the- 
Month  dual  selection  for  June  with 
Mrs.  Janeway's  Tiie  Third  Choice. 
Atlantic-Little,   Brown,   |5 

Early  Havoc,  by  June  Havoc. 

This  bite  of  an  autobiography 
about  the  trouping  life  of  Gypsy 
Rose  Lee's  sister— through  the  age 
of  fourteen— is  necessarily  fragmen- 
tary about  everything  except  what 
it  was  like  to  be  on  the  inside  of  a 
marathon  dance  contest,  dancing  for 
your  life,  during  the  Depression. 
That  is  a  complete  and  terrifying 
episode,  in  a  sense  the  climax  of  the 
book.  As  Miss  Havoc  points  out, 
child  actors'  ages  are  such  uncertain 
quantities  depending  on  whether  you 
are  talking  for  the  police  or  the  bill- 
boards that  she  wasn't  in  those  days 
sure  just  how  old  she  really  was.  But 
by  her  then-current  billings  she  was 
thirteen  when  she  ran  away  and 
married  another  member  of  her 
troupe,  and  fourteen  when  she  was 
out  on  her  own  trying  to  make  her 
living  in  vaudeville  when  vaude- 
ville was  on  the  skids.  She  had  been 
dancing  professionally  since  she  was 
two— usually  with  her  sister.  The 
Doll,  later  to  become  Gypsy  Rose 
Lee,  so  that  she  was  no  novice  when 
she  landed  her  marathon  job  at  four- 
teen. The  photographs  of  these  early 
years  are  both  charming  and  pa- 
thetic, and  a  verbal  picture  of  her 
ambitious  theatrical  mother  emerges 
to  make  the  witch  of  the  fairy  tales 
seem  kindly.  Theater  buffs  will  have 
seen  the  lovely  Miss  Havoc  starring 
in  the  musical  comedy  "Pal  Joey," 
"Sadie  Thompson,"  "Mexican  Hay- 
ride,"  to  mention  only  a  few,  and  in 
numberless  TV  productions. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  $3.95 

Only    When    I    Laugh,    by    Gladys 
Workman. 

Mrs.  Workman  is,  or  at  least  was, 
the  most  accident-prone  woman  who 
ever  lived  to  tell  about  it— and  very 
amusingly  indeed.  It  all  started  with 
a  lighter-than-air  experiment  which 
she  undertook  with  a  parasol  from 
the  steeple  of  the  barn  when  she  was 


Lester  B.  Pearson 

distinginshed  Canadian 
states77ian  and  winner 
of  the  1957  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  speaks  out  on 

DIPLOMACY 
IN  THE 
NUCLEAR  AGE 

Taking  the  question  of  the  de- 
fense of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  as  a 
focal  point,  Mr.  Pearson  discusses 
the  hazards  and  challenges  of 
diplomacy  in  a  world  in  which 
major  decisions  must  be  made  in 
liours.  He  argues  for  a  sane  and 
enlightened  diplomacy,  predicated 
on  the  belief  that  the  greatest 
national  interest  today  is  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  war.  The  book 
includes  Mr.  Pearson's  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  Lecture,  The  Four 
Faces  of  Peace.  $2.75 

AsJ:  joiir  booJcse)/er 

University  Press 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
In  Canada:  S.  /.  Reginald  Saunders 


Oscar  Handlin 

has  prepared  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  a 
hook  ivhich  'lias  opened 
a  neiu  field  for 
historical  research.  "* 

BOSTON'S 
IMMIGRANTS 

A  STUDY  IN  ACCULTURATION 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition 

Highlighting  both  the  society 
tliat  the  immigrants  left  behind 
and  the  society  they  found  in 
tlieir  new  country,  Mr.  Handlin 
explores  the  basic  factors  influ- 
encing their  economic,  physical 
and  intellectual  adjustment.  He 
proljcs  the  character  of  that  ad- 
justment for  what  it  can  tell  us 
al^out  tlic  forces  promoting  and 
discouraging  group  consciousness 
and  group  conflict.  Illustrated. 
A  Belknap  Press  Book       $6.75 

\VILI.I.\M  F.  WHYTr, 

.Anien'ean  Journal  of  Sociology 

Ask  )onr  bookse//er 

ii|T|s|;f/       University  Press 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
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ill  grade  school.  How  lier  injuries 
then,  and  others,  came  back  to 
plague  her  some  forty  years  later 
when  she  moved  her  sick  husband 
to  an  isolated  shack  in  the  Umpaqua 
Valley  in  Oregon,  is  the  subject  of 
this  book.  ^Vhile  living  in  the  one- 
room  shack  in  the  woods  she  got 
sleeping  sickness  and  broke  her  neck. 
They  put  their  last  penny  into  six 
tons  of  daffodils  to  start  a  business. 
She  started  a  ceramics  class  and 
ended  with  a  ceramics  business. 
Never  did  misfortune  make  happier 
reading— or  tmn  oiu  better.  Hearty 
and  human. 

Prentice   Hall,  ,S3.95 

Love  in  the  Mist,  by  Rosalie 
Packard. 

Strictly  speaking  this  isn't  bio- 
graphy; it's  fiction.  But  Rosalie 
Packard  is  an  American  girl  (De- 
troit) married  to  an  English  lawyer 
and  has  lived  in  England  since  she 
was  twenty-four.  The  heroine  of  the 
book  is  an  American  girl  (Chicago) 
married  to  an  Englishman  and  when 
the  book  begins  is  about  to  mo\e 
with  him  because  of  a  business  trans- 
fer from  a  typical  London  mews 
which  she  lo\es  to  a  cold  house  in  a 
manufacturing  town  in  the  North 
of  England.  She  makes  a  trip  home 
in  between.  Nothing  very  much  out- 
of-the-way  happens  but  it  is  a  de- 
lightful book  about  delicious  people. 
It  is  W'ittily,  wryly,  and  lovingh  ob- 
servant of  the  differences  between 
England  and  America  written  by 
someone  who  patently  adores  them 
both.  It  is  as  light  and  sophisti- 
catedly  funny  as  Mrs.  "Workman's 
is  hearty,  but  both  authors  obviously 
have  a  Thing  about  Life,  and  each 
her  own  way  of  commimicating  it 
with  spirit. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  S3.50 

The  Life  of  Sir  Alexander  Fleming, 

l)y  .\ndrc  Maurois. 

It  was  Lady  Fleming,  widow  of 
the  discoverer  of  penicillin,  who 
asked  .\ndre  Maurois  to  undertake 
the  biograph)  of  her  husband  who 
died  in  1955.  It  was  an  excellent 
choice.  M.  Maurois  says:  "I  began 
my  literary  career  as  a  young  man 
with  Tlic  Silences  of  Colonel  Bram- 
ble, a  taciturn  Scot.  There  would,  I 
felt,  be  a  certain  satisfying  intel- 
lectual symmetry  aboiu  writing,  in 
my  old  age.  The  Silences  of  Projessor 
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Fleming."  BiU  of  course  there  was 
much  more  to  it  than  that.  Having 
written  about  literary  men  and  men 
of  action,  it  was  a  challenge,  in  our 
age,  to  write  aboiU  a  scientist.  To 
prepare  himself  he  took  a  course  in 
bacteriology  at  the  Institut  Pasteur 
and  had  all  of  Sir  .Alexander's  prin- 
cipal experiments  performed  for 
him.  Then  he  went  to  work  on 
jiajiers  and  people. 

So  here  we  have  the  story  of  the 
(juiet  Scotch  boy  who  loved  games 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  out-of-doors; 
who  grew  up  to  work  in  the  research 
laboratory  of  the  great  Dr.  .\lmoth 
Wright  in  the  Inocidation  Depart- 
ment of  St.  .Mary's  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don. There  it  was  that  he  discovered 
the  mold  that  was  to  revolutionize 
medicine  and  make  chemotherapy  at 
least  as  important  as  his  master's 
field:  immunization.  And,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  in  1945  he  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  (with  Sir  Howard  Florey 
and  Professor  E.  B.  Chain)  for  his 
work  on  penicillin.  If  the  story  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  jjsychological 
and  emotional  subtleties  of  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  Shelley  (Ariel)  or  a 
George  Sand  (Lelia)  it  is  still  a  fasci- 
nating pictine  of  a  human  and 
dedicated  man  whose  omnivorous 
ciuiosity  gi\es  life  to  Pasteur's  state- 
ment that  "Fortune  favors  the  pre- 
pared mind.  " 

Dutton,  S5 

FORECAST 

Photography 

Recently  a  group  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  from  the  art  world 
met  in  New  York  to  discuss  Photo- 
graph) as  a  Fine  .Art  and  to  chotjse 
a  group  of  pictures  to  be  put  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  (It  will  be  there  through 
.\ugust.)  \Vt  leave  to  them  the  ques- 
tion whether  "pictures  made  with  a 
camera  [are]  worth)  of  serious  ar- 
tistic consideration  and  preservation 
in  the  collection  of  a  museum"  and 
will  only  list  for  your  information 
several  new  titles  of  groups  of  photo- 
graphs that  editors  have  judged 
^\'orth)  of  preser\ation  and  collec- 
tion in  a  book. 

At  the  height  of  summer,  on 
.\ugust  10,  Simon  &:  Schuster  ^vill 
bring  out  the  1960  Photography  An- 
nual (Ziff-Davis,  editors).  Later  in 
the   fall    thev   will    publish    Observa- 
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lions~A  book  of  photographs  o 
"great  beauties,  and  men  and  womei 
famous  in  the  arts,  science,  politics 
show  business— from  Picasso  anc 
Rolxrt  Oppenhcimer  to  Ciloria  Van 
derbili  Linnet,  Elsa  Maxwell,  an< 
Isak  Dinesen."  The  |)hotographe 
will  be  Richard  .\vedon.  the  wel 
known  fashion  photographer,  an< 
none  other  than  Triunan  Capot 
will  fiunish  the  text. 

In  November  the  world-renownei 
portrait  photographer  Yousuf  Kars 
has  a  collection  of  ninety-six  camera 
studies  of  famous  men  and  women 
coming  from  Nelson.  It  will  hi 
called  Portraits  of  Greatness.  Also  in 
the  fall  John  Day  plans  Japanese,  ;i 
book  of  "camera  and  word  imjires 
sions"  by  Cecil  Beaton  which  the 
pul)lishers  promise  will  be  large  and 
lavish.  .And  Hawthorn  announces 
another  kind  of  travel  book  for  its 
fall  list.  It  is  to  be  called  This  is 
Rome  and  will  be  a  pilgrimage  con- 
ducted by  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 
photographed  by  Yoirsuf  Karsh,  with 
text  by  H.  \'.  Morton.  A\'e  dare  say 
the  book  will  sell. 

Theater 

C^oming  in  September  and  after 
are  several  books  about  the  theater, 
the  movies,  and  the  people  that  make 
them.  Phil  Moiny,  a  member  of 
Cecil  B.  DeMille's  staff  for  seven 
years  writes  Yes,  Mr.  DeMille  for 
Putnam  in  September.  On  September 
15  Houghton  Mifflin  will  publish 
The  Ape  in  Me,  by  Cornelia  Otis 
Skiinier.  Beryl  Grey,  the  British  bal- 
lerina and  first  W^estern  dancer  at 
the  Bolshoi  Theater  writes  a  journal 
of  her  experiences  in  Moscow,  Lenin- 
grad, and  Kiev  in  Red  Curtain  Up 
which  Dodd,  Mead  expects  to  pub- 
lish on  September  28.  In  the  same 
month  Harper  will  bring  oiu  Elmer 
Rice's    The  Lii'ing   Theater. 

For  the  spring  of  1960  Arthur 
Knight  and  .Arthur  Mayer  are  writ- 
ing a  history  of  United  .Artists,  tenta- 
tively called  Lunatics  and  Lovers 
(Macmillan).  For  much  later  on, 
with  no  specified  date,  are  Louis 
Shaeffer's  comprehensive  biography 
of  Eugene  O'Neill  (Little.  Brown); 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor's  memoirs  taped  for 
collaboration  with  Ceroid  Frank 
(publisher.  World);  and  Mae  "W^est  is 
taping  hers  for  Prentice-Hall.  Rumor 
has  it  that  her  preferred  title  is 
Goodness  Has  A'Othins  to  Do  with  It . 
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Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


FOUR     KEYBOARD     PERSONALITIES 


The  Art  ol  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  Vol  2. 

RCA  Camden  CAL  486. 

This  collection  of  Rachmaninoff  encores, 
recorded  from  1920  through  1942,  gives 
us  a  marvelous  look  into  the  art  of  a 
towering  piano  personality,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  florid  Lisztians,  who  injected 
his  own  somewhat  macabre  nervousness, 
his  fantastic  technical  virtuosity,  into 
everything  he  touched.  Already  in  these 
records  he  sounds  as  of  another  age— 
and  so  many  of  us  still  remember  him  in 
person.  History,  in  this  new  form,  has 
already  taken  over,  as  the  gulf  widens, 
to  bring  back  the  strange  musical  habits 
of  an  earlier  day. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  technician?  If 
there  is  today,  his  interest  lies  elsewhere 
than  in  those  endlessly  florid,  effortless 
arabesques  of  tone  that  make  up  a  Rach- 
maninoff performance.  It's  as  though 
his  hands  did  not  move  at  all,  only  the 
precision  fingers  operating  like  lithe 
mechanical  levers,  faster  than  any  eye 
could  follo^v.  Handfuls  of  notes  roll  out 
perfectly  shaped;  slick  scales  yards  long 
slide  forth  like  toothpaste  out  of  a  tube; 
yet  the  whole  is  tense  with  that  peculiar 
Rachmaninoff  nervousness,  tailored  with 
that  easy  rubato  that  is  so  out  of  style 
today— yet  without  which  his  playing 
(like  Liszt's)   would   have   been    impos- 


sible. You  can't  play  that  fast  in  rigid 
tempo— not  Rachmaninoff's  kind  of 
music,  anyhow. 

On  this  LP  record  the  surprises  are 
many.  The  familiar  Bach  E  Major  Pre- 
lude, from  a  Partita  for  unaccompanied 
violin,  unrolls  here  at  breakneck  speed 
with  the  strangest  of  Rachmaninoff 
harmonies  injected  here  and  there;  a 
couple  of  Chopin-Liszt  arrangements 
skip  fleetly  past,  the  Schubert  A  Flat 
Impromptu  exudes  like  oil.  A  scintillat- 
ing Borodin  Scherzo  sounds  like  R.  him- 
self, as  does  Rachmaninoff's  ominously 
tinged  arrangement  of  a  harmless 
Kreisler  Liebeslied.  Daquin's  cuckoo 
echoes  from  the  pre-harpsichord  age, 
favdtlessly  styled;  the  flute  solo  in 
Cluck's  "Orpheus"  is  rendered  ^\'ith 
poignant  feeling,  in  an  oriental  manner. 

.\  Tchaikovsky  "Humoresque"  (not 
the  Dvorak  one)  turns  out  incongruously 
to  be  the  main  recurrent  horn  theme  of 
Stravinsky's  "Baiser  de  la  Fee"  (after 
Tchaikovsky),  composed  some  years  after 
this  1923  Rachmaninoff  recording.  I  was 
delighted,  since  I've  always  been  fond  of 
the  Stravinsky  but  had  never  heard  the 
original  model. 

What  would  Rachmaninoff  have  clone 
with  modern  satire  and  the  neo-classic? 
Listen  to  Debussy's  "Golliwog's  Cake- 
walk" as  of   1921    and  you'll  know;   he 


understood  exactly  what  it  had  to  say, 
even  to  the  acid  reference  to  "Tristan" 
in  the  middle.  But  this  is  as  far  toward 
the  modern  as  Rachmaninoff  ventures. 

Beethoven:  Piano  Sonatas.  I:  Op.  14, 
#1  and  #2;  Op.  27,  #1  and  #2  ("Moon- 
light"). II:  Op.  10,  #3;  Op.  22.  Ill: 
Op.  2,  #2  and  #3.    IV:  Op.  7;  Op.  10, 

#1  and  #2.  Walter  Gieseking.  Angel 
35652/55. 

Here  are  four  records  in  the  post-mortem 
Gieseking  Beethoven  series,  all  of  them 
treating  the  early  sonatas  with  the  in- 
tensity and  respect  that  reflect  their 
modern  position  as  mature  works,  rather 
than  mere  youthful  imitations  of  Mozart 
and  Haydn. 

It  is  often  true  of  great  piano  playing 
that  at  first  it  seems  quite  undramatic, 
even  chilly.  Beginning  listeners  are  dis- 
appointed. So  it  is  with  these;  the  ef- 
fects are  subtle  rather  than  flamboyant, 
the  gradations  of  tone  and  phrase  are  so 
precisely  made  that  the  whole  may  seem 
luke-warm  and  not  nearly  as  tempestu- 
ous as  some  listeners  might  like.  Yet  in 
plain  fact  these  are  as  potent  as  any 
performances  to  be  heard  anywhere. 

Gieseking's  Beethoven  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Kempff  (on  Decca)  in  this  re- 
spect. Both  men  are  recorded,  too,  in  a 
piano  sound  that  is  physically  dry  and 
unspectacular,  minus  the  grand  rever- 
beration that  makes  some  recorded 
pianos  roar  like  magnificent  lions,  at 
the  expense  of  clarity.  But  if  you  will 
take  time  to  study  Gieseking,  his  ex- 
traordinary control  becomes  more  clear 
at  each  playing.  It  is  taut,  seemingly  un- 
relaxed,  but  one  that  shapes  each  note 
toward  a  supreme  effect— call  it  architec- 
tural or  emotional  as  you  wish.  In  the 
long  run,  Gieseking  can  outperform  the 
noisiest  virtuoso  in  cumulative  musical 
impact. 

The  shaping  of  the  "Moonlight"  is 
typical.  .At  first  it  won't  seem  very  im- 
pressive—it doesn't  sing  in  its  usual  chest- 
nutty  terms;  it  is  dry.  But  listen  to  the 
marvelous  shading  of  each  tone,  to  the 
fluid  and  utterly  right  rubato,  to  the  per- 
fect dynamic  balance  between  the  gen- 
tle accompaniment  figure  and  the 
well-known  theme  itself,  and  to  the 
superb  melodic  shape  outlined  so  care- 
fidly  by  those  "points"  that  are  its 
widely-spaced  notes.  Listen  also  to  the 
surprisingly  leisurely  "lily  between  two 
abysses,"  the  short  middle  movement, 
and  note  how  beautifully  it  shapes  to- 
ward the  explosion  of  the  last  move- 
ment. 

Any  good  pianist  can  make  a  show  by 
playing  the  last  movement  fast  and 
furiously,  shading  the  details  with  a 
judicious  pedal.  Any  pianist,  too,  can 
play  it  slowly  for  accuracy  in  detail. 
Gieseking  plays  the  music  like  a  whirl- 
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ivind  yet  every  note  is  sharp,  cacli  phrase 
thrown  out  effortlessly  without  pedal, 
and  again  the  thought  is  of  anti-climax— 
it  sounds  too  easy.    Far  from  it! 

The  rest  of  this  Gieseking  legacy  (and 
there's  probably  more  to  come)  is  to 
be  considered  in  similar  terms:  cool, 
dr)'  piano  sound,  apparent  chilliness 
of  approach,  non-flamboyant,  low-keyed 
drama  (and  even  a  few  technical  in- 
securities—perhaps after  his  auto  acci- 
dent), yet  an  authoritative,  life-long 
accumulation  of  sheer  musicianship  that 
grows  the  warmer  the  more  often  you 
hear  it.    A  grand  set  of  records. 

Beethoven:  Piano  Sonatas  Op.  106 
("Hammerklavier");  Op.  81a  ("Les 
Adieux").  Eduardo  del  Pueyo,  Epic 
LC  3555. 

After  five  seconds  of  "Hammerklavier" 
you'll  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  big 
pianists,  though  his  name  may  be  un- 
familiar; after  as  many  more  you'll  find 
a  Beethoven  so  Spanish  that  guitars 
seem  to  play  in  it,  like  massed  flamenco. 
Del  Pueyo  is  of  the  generation  of 
Cortot,  Brailowsky,  Casadesus,  and  made 
his  first  impact  along  with  them  in  Paris 
during  the  't^venties;  he  withdrew,  only 
to  make  a  second  debut  in  1937.  By  now 
he  is  an  elder  statesman  of  a  type  of 
playing  seldom  heard  today,  the  last,  late 
flamboyance  of  the  Romantic  era.  out  of 
Liszt,  De  Pachmann,  Cortot,  Paderewski. 
But  Del  Pueyo  is  far  removed  from  the 
more  Germanic  wing  of  great  pianism 
represented  by  Schnabel,  Dame  Myra 
Hess  and  the  like.  His  is  the  purely 
Latin,  utterly  Spanish  approach.  Where 
others  take  German  musical  architecture 
for  granted,  it  scarcely  exists  for  him: 
and  yet  he  finds  the  characteristic  great- 
ness of  Beethoven  in  his  own  Spanish 
terms— in  the  spirit  of  inspired  improvis- 
ation, in  color  and  atmosphere,  in 
rliythmic  intensity  and  extreme  freedom 
of    tempo,   in   sharp,   guitar-like    chords 
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and  pedaled  impressionism,  beautifully 
bhnring   the   German   solidity. 

It  is  only  in  the  slow  mo\ement,  where 
German  thoroughness  of  arcfiitecture 
really  counts,  that  Del  Pueyo  seems  to 
lose  gromid.  He  does  not  hear  the  im- 
mensely significant  changes  of  harmony 
except  as  color-eHects.  (They  are  that, 
but  always,  in  Beethoven,  much  more 
too.)  The  pulsation  of  slow  Beethoven 
is  almost  fragmentar)  for  him,  like  the 
lidls  in  flamenco  between  active  danc- 
ing; it  becomes  fitful  where  Beethoven 
surely  never  imagined  it  woidd;  the 
riiythm  flickers. 

The  giu'tars  are  what  really  astonished 
me.  I  could  not  tell  you  just  ho^v  lie 
does  it,  except  to  suggest  that  the  rush- 
ing freedom  of  tempo  has  much  to  do 
with  it— sudden,  rapid  surges  of  accom- 
paniment, like  guitars  strumming.  Once 
heard,  you  can't  miss  them. 

There's  a  whole  new  Beethoven  here 
for  the  curious,  and  scarcely  a  bit  of  it 
on  less  than  the  highest  plane  of 
pianism. 

Sylvia  Marlowe.  Music  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord (Haydn,  Mozart,  Handel,  Byrd, 
Purcell,  Rameau,  Coiiperin,  Daquin, 
Haieff,  McPhee).   Decca  710001  slerco. 

Sylvia  Marlowe  Plays  Bach  (Italian 
Concerto,  French  Suite  #5,  Toccata  in 
D,  Fantasia  in  C  Minor,  Contr.  XV, 
'Art  of  the  Fugue").  Decca  DL  710012 
slcrco. 

Sylvia  Marlowe's  harpsichord  playing 
gets  better  and  better  and  her  increasing 
musical  authority  is  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  what  might  almost  be  called 
lifting  oneself  by  the  bootstraps.  If  in- 
dustry and  perse\erance  over  the  years 
can  make  a  fine  artist,  then  they  surely 
have  in  her  case.  Marlowe  is  not  one 
of  those  lucky,  flashy  geniuses  of  the  key- 
Ijoard  who  sense  by  sheer  intuition— or 
think   thev   do— what   must  and   can   be 
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Beethoven:  Triple  Concerto;  Leonore 
Overture  #3.  Corigliano,  Rose,  Hendl; 
New  York  Philharmonic,  Walter.  Col- 
umbia ML  53()8. 

Dvorak:  .Sym|)hony  #4.  Bamljerg  Sym- 
phony, Pcrlca.    Stereo  Vox  511.050. 

Brahms:  Rhapsodies,  Op.  79;  Fantasias, 
Op.  116;  Intermezzi,  Op.  117.  Joerg 
Demus,  pf.  ^Vcstminster  XWN    18802. 

Piano  Quartets- Beethoven,  .Schumann. 

Cioldherg,  Primrose.  Graudan,  liabiii. 
RCA  Victor  LM  2200. 


Stravinsky:  Agon  Ballet.  Berg:  Three 
Pieces  for  Orch.,  Op.  6.  Webern:  Six 
Pieces  for  Orch.,  Op.  6.  Siidwest- 
deutsches  Orch.,  Rosbaud.  Westmin- 
ster XWN  18807. 

Five  Centuries  of  Spanish  Song.  Vic- 
toria de  los  Angeles.  (Reissue)  Capi- 
tol-EMI  G  7155'. 

Sonorama  (monthly  French  news  maga- 
zine with  six  bound-in  plastic  LP 
records).  .Vvailaldc  from  French  book 
sources. 


done  with  printed  notes  to  produce 
music  that  is  good  to  listen  to.  She  has 
^vorked  for  her  results  and  a  great  deal 
of  that  work— as  was  fairly  clear  in  hei 
efforts  over  the  years— was  strict  study 
of  good  models  and  stylistic  background, 
ai)plied  rather  rigidly  to  her  own 
playing. 

Fnmi  the  earliest  Marlowe  recording 
.that  1  can  rcmeml)er  (and  perhaps  1 
should  forget)- an  album  of  boogie 
woogie.  transcrii)ed  for  the  harpsichord 
as  precise  and  dcssicaled  as  literal-mind 
edness  could  produce— through  hei-j' 
memorable  78  rpm  limited-edition  set 
of  Purcell  Suites,  and  on  into  the  LP! 
era,  this  studious  exactitude  according! 
to  the  best  models  has  always  been 
present.  But  the  warmth  of  musical 
feeling  has  gradually  spread,  with  greater 
.self-confidence,  turning  more  and  more 
of  the  Marlowe  playing  into  real  music 
rather  than  enormously  skilled  imitation 

By  now,  Marlowe  has  (()n(|iiered  the 
inter|)retive  heights  of  harpsichord  play- 
ing. She  rates  as  the  instrument's  present 
t|ueen.  exce])ting  the  dowager  and 
inimitable  Landowska,  whose  influence 
.Marlowe  has  often  reflected.  In  these 
two  stereo  discs  for  Decca  she  sums  up 
her  years  of  experience  in  an  impressive 
way.  In  many  a  passage  she  is  fully  her- 
self and.  maybe,  even  warmer  than  she 
knows.  Only  an  occasional  bit  of  dog- 
matic pounding  reminds  us  of  the  earlier 
and  less  personal  Marlowe. 

The  Bach  French  Suite  on  the  second 
record  is  particularly  striking,  with  a 
genuine  feeling  for  its  lovely  melodic 
ciuves  and  sensuous  harmonies,  the 
tricky  C;  Minor  Fantasia  has  a  s^vinging 
sense  of  rhythm  and  an  arresting  double- 
keyboard  registration  that  is  utterly  con- 
\incing— 1  don't  care  where  she  may 
have  got  the  idea. 

Only  in  some  of  the  war-horses  of 
harpsichord  technique  does  the  old  Mar- 
lowe show  up— the  Italian  Concerto,  so 
demanding  in  its  never-relaxing  outer 
movements  and  the  introspective  slow 
movement  between  them,  is  here  letter- 
perfect  but  too  full  of  mere  notes,  not 
fully  phrased  and  shaped  for  expressive- 
ness. The  Contrapunctus  XV  from  the 
"Art  of  the  Fugue"  doesn't  rise  above 
its  didactic  foiuidatioiis  and  the  Rameau 
Variations  just  play— vigorously  and  im- 
partially, so  to  speak.  The  Marlo^ve 
technique  never  fails,  whatever  the  level 
of  inspiration. 

But  the  Haydn  Sonata  in  D  has  a 
real  late-harpsichord  flair  to  it,  exactly 
right  for  that  period,  when  the  piano's 
nervously  expressive  flights  were  replac- 
ing the  harpsichord's  more  solid  tex- 
tures. 

Stereo  adds  to  the  impact,  mainly  in 
the  heightened  sense  of  the  room  in 
which  the  instrument  plays.  M-^orth  it,  if 
a  slight  difference. 
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REVIVAL 


T^HE  phenomenon  known  as  the  New 
J_  Orleans  Revival  began  in  the  mid- 
lie  of  1940  when  Heywood  Hale  Broun, 
hen  not  long  out  of  college,  went  south 

0  make  the  first  "modern"  records  of 
-Jew  Orleans  music  played  by  New  Or- 
eans  musicians,  in  situ.  The  idea  had 
ome  to  him.  in  part  from  reading  Ram- 
ey  and  Smith's  Jazzmen,  that  some  of 
ts  protagonists  might  still  be  alive;  and 
le  resolved  to  find  out. 

The  result  was  a  ten-inch  album  of 
ight  sides,  six  of  which  are  cunently 
ivailable  on  Riverside  LP  under  the 
lame  of  Kid  Rena's  Delta  Jazz  Band, 
vir.  Broun  had  hoped  to  get  Bunk 
fohnson,  but  at  the  last  moment  he  got 

letter  saying  that  Bunk  was  working 
or  what  he  called— with  that  feel  for  the 
mportance  of  railroads— the  W.  P.  &:  A., 
nd  was  afraid  that  a  recording  job 
night  prejudice  his  employment. 

None  of  the  musicians  Mr.  Broun 
ound  were  gainfully  employed  playing 
azz  ("they  seemed  to  think  tlie  music 
vas  dead")  and  much  of  their  time  with 
lim  was  spent  in  conversation  about 
low  it  used  to  be.  They  had  never  made 

1  record  before,  and  neither  had  he. 
But— with  a  minimum  of  co-operation 
rom  the  local  radio  station  ("We  didn't 
enow  you  meant  that  kind  of  band")— 
re  got  a  studio  and  went  on  ahead. 

They  made  the  eight  sides  in  one 
ifternoon.  not  knowing  any  better,  and 
oeing  all  so  deep  in  the  grip  of  nostalgia 
■.hat  each  playback  seemed  miraculous. 
Many  have  since  become  a  part  of  the 
iiterature:  "High  Society"  is  the  only 
commercial  recording  in  which  Alphonse 
Picou  (by  then  a  building  contractor) 
plays  the  clarinet  solo  he  invented; 
"Gettysburg  March"  was  for  long  the 
only  6/8  street  march  the  pedants  could 
use  as  an  illustration:  and  "Get  It  Right" 
is  a  fine  example  of  a  piece  perpetuated 
under  a  euphemism  for  its  obscene  title. 

Mr.  Broun  barely  cleared  his  costs. 
"We  thought  it  was  a  big  jazz  revival," 
he  says  now.  "We  didn't  know  then 
what  a  jazz  revival  was."  He  himself, 
for  a  time  a  sports  writer  and  now  a 
professional  actor,  nf)  longer  even  has  a 
copy  of  the  original  album,  though  he 
has  the  later  ones.  "Not  that  I  have  to 
play  them."  he  adds.  "I  can  still  hear 
them  in  my  head." 


New  Orleans  Legends,   Kid   Ory.   Bunk 
Johnson,  Kid  Rena.    Riverside  12-119. 


FOR  JULY:  IN  STEREO  ON 


CALLAS 


ha  Divina's  first  recording  since  her  U.S.  tour  —  and  it 
includes  that  spine-chilling  letter-reading  scene  from 
Macbeth  (Act  I)  which  had  her  tour  audiences  and  critics 
cheering!  Plus  the  compelling  Callas  portrayals  of  other 
Verdi  heroines  from  Ernani  (Elvira),  Don  Carlo  (Elisa- 
betta  de  Valois),  and  Nabucco  (Abigaille).  A  must  for 
Callas  fans,  Verdi  fans,  for  everybody  who  likes  opera  with 
the  drama  it  can  have — when  CALLAS  sings.  Nicola  Res- 
cigno  conducts  the  Philharmonia.       Angel  Stereo  S  35763 


BEECHAM 


"Almost  anything  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  turns  his  hand  to 
emerges  the  richer  for  his  touch"  {High  Fidelity).  In  this, 
his  only  Beethoven  stereo  recording  on  Angel,  the  redoubt- 
able Sir  Thomas  pairs  the  sparkling  Second  Symphony  with 
the  infrequently-heard  Overture  and  Incidental  Music  from 
"Ruins  of  Athens,"  Op.  113.  The  "Ruins  of  Athens"  choral 
passages  are  sung  in  English.  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
with  the  Beecham  Choral  Society.      Angel  Stereo  S  35509 


BEETHOVEN 

SYMPHONY  N"  2 

IN  D  MAiOU 
OVERTURE  A.NO 
INCIDENTAL  Ml  SIC 
-THE  RLIVS  OF  ATHENS- 
SIR  THOMAS  BEECHAM 

BAHT,C.H. 

RmAl,  PHUJHAHMONrc 

BEECMASl  CHOn  t,h  SOCJETV 


USZrdES  PRELUDES     ^^ 
RtSPIGHITHERNESOFSOME 
BERllOZ/ROttAS  CAftNlVAl  OVERTURE 


PHIlJiARMONIAORCHESntA 
HBiBBiTVOKKARAJAil 


KARAJAN 

Herbert  von  Karajan  celebrates  his  fiftieth  album  for  Angel 
with  a  fabulous  "Roman  Holiday  '  in  stereo.  Respighi, 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  are  guests  of  honor.  The  Philharmonia  plays 
with  utmost  elan.  The  listening — under  the  baton  of  the 
"Generalmusikdirektor  of  the  continent  of  Europe"  (Time) 
— couldn't  be  better! 

Respighi:  Pines  of  Rome     •     Liszt:  Les  Preludes 
Berlioz:  Roman  Carnival  Overture     Angel  Stereo  S  35613 


KLEMPERER 

Here's  what  critics  said  of  Angel's  monophonic  recording 
of  the  Ninth:  "Of  transcendental  quality ..  .Klemperer  gives 
us  the  spiritual  force  of  the  music  in  terms  of  a  universal- 
ized idea  of  humanity.  In  stereo,  it  could  well  be  the  first 
entirely  adequate  recording  of  the  vast  instrumental  and 
vocal  forces  for  which  Beethoven  wrote."  (High  Fidelity) 
"One  of  the  greats!  What  more  can  one  want — except 
stereo?"  (David  Hall,  Hi-Fi  Music  Review) 

NOW  IT'S  HERE— IN  STEREO!  With  the  Philharmonia  Orch.  and  Chorus. 
Soloists:  Lovberg,  Ludwig,  Kmentt,  Hotter.  Angel  Stereo  S  3577-B 

More  Klemperer:  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  8  and  No.  1    Angel  Stereo  S  35657 


GOOD  SOUNDS  FOR  SUMMER — RECORDED  IN  EUROPE  FOR  ANGEL 


Symphony 

::,:.;  «ChoraP|l 

lilncidental  MusiSliS 


S,      OITO  :>::■:« 
iXLEMPEREfel; 


SONGS  AND  A  WONDERFUL  STORY 

Obernkirchen  Children's  Choir 
The  wonderful  story  is  Snow  White,  told  in 
English — and  in  rhyme — by  the  children  whom 
Dylan  Thomas  once  called  "angels  in  pigtails." 
The  songs  are  audience  favorites  from  the 
Choir's  world  tours.  (Monophonic  only) 

Angel  35684 

SOVIET  ARMY  CHORUS  AND  BAND 

Have  you  ever  heard  "It's  a  Long  Way  to 
Tipperary"  sung  by  Russians  with  balalaikas 
accompanying?  And  — in  STEREO?  Col.  Boris 


Alexandrov  conducts  200  Soviet  soldiers  in  13 
songs  that  range  in  mood  from  love  to  the 
military  life!  Angel  Stereo  S  35411 

VIENNESE  WALTZES 

Angel's  own  "waltz  king,"  Viennese  Henry 
Krips,  whirls  the  Philharmonia  Promenade 
Orchestra  through  a  dazzling,  foot-tapping  per- 
formance of  champagne  waltzes  by  Lanner, 
Lehar,  Ziehrer  and  others  — in  stereo. 

Angel  Stereo  S  35665 

Stereo  albums  also  available  in  monophonic  ver- 
sion; omit  prefix  S. 


A  new  way  to  start  a  one -year  subscription  tt 

AMERICAN  HERITAGE 


for  only 


Is  your  "sense  of  history"  rusty  ?  A  knowledge  of 
your  own  national  background  and  character  is  a 
large  part  of  your  knowledge  of  yourself.  And  surely 
it  is  among  the  most  enjoyable  of  cultural  assets,  lend- 
ing perspective  and  balance  to  your  view  of  today: 

—  Think  our  "ugly  Americans"  are  tactless?  How 
about  an  elderly  U.  S.  Ambassador  who  exchanged 
indiscreet  letters  with  a  young,  and  married, 
French  woman?  (Benjamin  Franklin  did.) 

—  Our  cities  are  going  to  pot?  Lawless  mobs  terror- 
ized New  York  City  for  a  week,  shooting,  looting 
and  lynching  many  hundreds  of  its  citizens.  (The 
Draft  Riots  of  1863.) 

—  Rock  'n'  Roll  sounds  trashy?  How  about  "Come 
my  Arab  lady,  Where  the  palms  are  shady.  Hasten 
to  my  side."  (From  a  popular  nickelodeon  song 
slide  of  1908.) 

Nowadays  more  than  300,000  educated  American 
families  keep  their  history  "up-to-date"  with  American 
Heritage,  the  remarkable  and  much  praised  maga- 
zine that  looks,  and  lasts,  like  a  beautiful  book.  Every 
issue  has  hard  book  covers,  no  advertisements,  over 
100  illustrations  (30  or  more  in  color),  a  dozen  lively 
articles  by  top-notch  authors  and  historians. 

Edited  by  Bruce  Catton,  Pulitzer  Prize -winning 
historian,  its  articles  are  authoritative  as  well  as  lively. 
They  range  the  bright  and  the  dim  corridors  of 
America's  past,  from  Raleigh  and  the  precarious 
colony  at  Jamestown  to  the  hopeless,  inspiring  16-day 
defense  of  Wake  Island. 

Best  of  all,  here's  one  magazine  that  actually 
increases  in  value  with  age:  Every  other  month,  six 
times  a  year,  American  Heritage  subscribers  receive 
another  addition  to  their  growing  shelf  of  first-rate  his- 
tory, bound,  pictured  and  written  for  permanent  use: 
re-reading,  reference  or  school  studies.  The  pictures  alone 
make  every  copy  a  handsome  "museum"  of  Americana:  old 
maps,  prints,  paintings,  costumes  and  weapons;  famous 
people;  scenes  of  cities,  ships  and  battles... old  cars,  air- 
planes and  artifacts. 

American  Heritage  is  a  big  11 14  by  8%  inches,  112  or 
more  pages,  bound  in  handsome  white-lacquered  board, 
superbly  printed  on  two  kinds  of  fine  paper.  Each  copy  is 
comparable  to  limited-edition  books  which  usually  sell  for 
$5  to  .?10  or  more.  But  volume  production  lowers  the  price 
of  each  issue  to  $2.95,  or  |12.50  a  year  by  subscription. 

See  for  yourself  now,  with  this  new  kind  of 

introductory  offer.  First,  mail  the  coupon  here  and 
you'll  receive  the  current  issue  before  you  pay  anything. 
Then,  after  you  and  your  family  look  it  over,  send  us  just 
$1.95,  followed  by  three  convenient  "deferred  payments" 
of  $3  a  month.  The  total:  |10.95-a  big  $6.75  below  the 
cost  of  six  copies  bought  singly.  It's  a  good  buy. 


NOTE:  Every  historical  subject  mentioned  in  this 
advertisement  is  from  one  or  another  of  the  richly  illustrated  articles  in 
the  current  American  Heritage.  Mail  the  coupon  right  away  and  you'll 
be  sure  to  start  with  this  issue. 


American  Heritage,  Dept.   Ill, 
551  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 

Enter  my  name  for  a  one-year  subscription  to  American  Heritage. 
I'll  send  you  only  $1.95  after  I  receive  my  first  issue,  then  three 
monthly  payments  of  $3.  (Total:  $10.95.)  This  special  introductory 
rate  is  $6.75  less  than  I  would  pay  singly  for  the  six  copies.  (I  may 
cancel  at  any  time  and  receive  a  pro  rata  refund.) 
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f'TIME    FOR    IDEAS" 

High  fidelity  recordings  of  the  actual  VOICES  of  GREAT  MINDS 


Imagine  hearing  a  great  authority  discuss  his  important  subject  with 
you  and  your  friends  ...  in  your  own  home  . .  .  anytime  you  choose! 

These  important  discussions  will  stretch  and  entertain  your  mind 
widen  your  intellectual  perspective  .  .  .  and  extend  your  thinking.  Each 
set  of  limited  edition  recordings  is  a  full-season  series  by  a  noted 
scholar  and  thought  leader  of  today.  Recorded  for  your  permanent 
delight.  Your  choice  of  records  or  tape. 


AcAOeMic 
RecoKOtH<^ 

INSTITUTG 


WHICH   SUBJECT   INTERESTS   YOU   MOST? 
The  voice  of  LETTERS 

Discussed  by  JOHN  M.^SON  BROWN  with  Serrell  Hillman.  In  the  spoken 
words  of  a  central  figure  in  modern  letters,  theater  and  arts,  you  hear  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  great  plays,  actors,  writers,  books  and  many  other 
facets  of  American  culture.  Mr.  Brown's  outstanding  intellect,  charm,  wit 
and  irreverent  candor  make  this  series  a  classic. 
10  lecture-length  (50-minute)  recordings. 

The  voice  of  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

Discxissed   by  C.  NORTHCOTE   PARKINSON  with   Julian  Franklin.  You 

hear  the  world's  most  unstuffy  political  analyst  burst  old  concepts  and  advance 
important  new  theories  of  how  f  jrms  of  government  rise,  and  vanish.  His  dry 
wit,  analytical  logic,   and  diamond-pomt   insight  make  ears  perk  in   'Washing- 
ton,   London    and   Moscow.    Timely    and   provocative. 
10  lecture-length  <50-minute)  recordings. 

The  voice  of  SOCIAL   MAN 

Discussed  by  ASHLEY  MONTAGU  with  Virgilia  Peterson.  Anthropology, 
or  the  nature  of  human  nature,  furnishes  the  base  for  stimulating  explora- 
|tions  of  evolution,  race,  birth,  morality,  crime,  love,  religion,  education, 
leisure,  including  Dr.  Montagu  s  perceptive  views  on  modern  American 
civilization.  A  humanized  interpretation  of  a  complex  subject. 
10  lecture-length  (50-minute)  recordings. 

The  voice  of  AMERICAN   HISTORY 

Discussed  by  SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON  with  William  Suchmann.  Con- 
versations in  depth  that  give  you  the  true  spirit  of  American  history  and 
tradition,  from  John  Paul  Jones  through  the  Civil  War,  the  western  expan- 
sion, the  growth  of  culture.  Allied  strategy  in  World  War  II,  and  a  his- 
torian's view  of  the  present  world  crisis.  An  adventure  in  listening. 
10  lecture-length  (r>0-minute)  recordings. 


The  voice  of  PHILOSOPHY 


Discussed  by  CHARLES  FRANKEL  and  John  Fischer.  Unique  conversa- 
tion-lectures review  philosophy  as  "everybody's  business."  From  Plato  to 
Beatniks.  A  new  thought-provoking  approach  relating  philosophical  concepts 
to  modern  problems.  A  look  at  the  future  of  a  free  socie'v  in  philosophic! 
perspective.  An  intellectual  treasure  for  the  inquiring  mind. 
10  lecture-length  (50-minute)  recordings. 


WHO   IS   YOUR   FAVORITE   AUTHORITY? 

JOHN  MASON  BROWN.  Drama  critic,  author  of  a  score 
of  books,  panelist  on  CBS  television  program,  "The  Last 
Word,"  and  a  judge  of  The-Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Amer- 
ica's most  sought-after  lecturer.  Easily  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  articulate  authorities  on  the  theater,  arts  and 
letters.  Sparking  the  conversation  is  Serrell  Hillman,  Time 
bureau  chief,   with  a  reporter's   instinct  for  repartee. 


C.  NORTHCOTE  PARKINSON.  The  author  of  "Parkin- 
son's Law"  and  "The  Evolution  of  Political  Thought," 
Raffles  Professor  at  the  University  of  Malaya.  Noted  for  his 
ability  to  wield  a  verbal  scalpel.  An  artist,  ex-soldier,  and 
lecturer  whose  writings  stimulate  original  thinking.  Leading 
the  discussions  and  challenging  Professor  Parkinson's  the- 
ories is  Julian  H.  Franklin,  department  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment,   Columbia    University. 


ASHLEY  MONTAGU.  One  of  America's  great  contempo- 
rary thinkers  in  the  fields  of  anthropology  and  social 
bi')logy.  Among  his  many  books  are  two  recent  best-sellers: 
"The  Cultured  Man"  and  "Man:  His  First  Million  Years." 
He  drafted  the  UNESCO  statement  on  race.  A  brilliant 
lecturer  popular  alike  with  the  public,  with  scholars  and 
professional  groups.  Providing  the  conversational  counter- 
point is  Virgilia  Peterson,  formerly  of  "Author  Meets  the 
Critic"  program.  New  York  Times  reviewer. 


SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON.  Professor  of  history  at  Har- 
vard; author  (with  Henry  Steel  Commager)  of  "Growth  of 
the  American  Republic."  Also  won  Pulitzer  Prize,  1942, 
for  "Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sen."  Famed  naval  historian  and 
author  of  the  monumental  "History  of  Ll.S.  Naval  Onera- 
tions  in  World  War  II."  In  conversation  with  William 
Suchmann,    former   staff   producer  of    "Omnibus." 


CHARLES  FRANKEL.  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Colum- 
bia LIniversitv  and  host  for  the  outstanding  CBS  television 
program,  "The  World  of  Ideas."  Author  and  editor  of 
several  books,  including  "The  Case  for  Modern  Man." 
Exchange  professor  at  LIniversitv  of  Paris:  D-nneilan  lec- 
turer at  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Professional  Ethics,  American  Association  of  LTniversity  Pro- 
fessors. His  colleague  in  the  discussions  is  John  Fischer, 
editor-in-chief    of    Harper's. 


PLAY  ON  ANY 
EQUIPMENT 

Yoii  nccil  only  a  record  player,  easy 
chair  .  .  .  and  a  taste  for  excel- 
lence. You  can  hear  the  voices  of 
great  minds  either  way  yott  prefer: 
on  12-inch  long-playing  (iiVi) 
high-fidelity  records  for  all  standard 
record  players,  or  on  pre-'ecorded 
tapes  for  any  standard  or  stereo  tape 
record e-  with  iV:  i:  s  speed. 


A    NEW    DIMENSION    TO    LEARNING 

Never  before  have-  you  been  able  to  own  these  full-length, 
informal  seminars  in  sound  .  .  .  with  brilliant  scholars 
converting  classroom  facts  and  theories  into  the  art  of 
conversation.  For  people  who  like  to  argue,  to  reflect, 
and  to  broaden  their  own  understanding  and  knowledge. 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY,  SAVE  $25 


SUPERBLY  PRODUCED 

Each  recorded  series  is  prodticed 
tinder  the  supervision  of  William 
Suchmann,  noted  producer  of  many 
programi  for  OMNIBUS,  and  pro- 
ducer of  Harvard's  CASE  FOR 
THE  COLLEGE  radio  show.  He 
retains  the  natural  iindilnled  vigor  of 
direct  comment  and  makes  a  ierioa! 
and  complex  discussion  sparkle  with 
lucidity  and  wit. 


The  Academic  Recording  Institute  invites  you  to  take  part  in  this 
new  and  exciting  adventure  . . .  into  the  world  of  ideas  and  learning 


SUBSCRIBE   TODAY...  AT   SPECIAL   LOW/   PRICE  ...  SAVE  $25 

Academic    Recording    Institute   Dept.    E 
667  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Enroll  me  as  one  of  your  1,000  Charter  Subscribers,  allowing  me  to  odd  ten 
rollectors-item  recordings  to  my  audio  library  at  only  $50  (regular  price  $75) 
per  series.  Send  the  first  recording  and  an  illustrated  brochure  at  once,  and 
send  the  others  at  regular  monthly  intervals.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  after 
heoring  the  first   two   recordings,    I   may   return  them   for   full   refund. 
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(      )   Bill  me 

(      )   Check  enclosed 


{      )   Send    records,    12-in.    L.P. 
(     )  Send  tapes,  5-in.  reels. 
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NEEDS  MORE  MIRACL 
lEdwin  Newman 
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Bell  Telephone  scientists  working  on  Nike-Hercules  missile  guidance  system. 


HOW  NIKE-HERCOLES 
FINDS  ITS  TARGET 


Long-range  "acquisition"  radar  de- 
tects distant  aircraft  approaching  and 
determines  position. 


Two  radar  antennas  housed  in  domes 
take  over.  One  tracks  the  aircraft,  the 
other  the  missile. 


The  control  center  computes  the  mis- 
sile's proper  course,  and  steers  it  by 
radio  to  meet  the  target. 


>A/here  do  guided  missiles  get  their  ''BRAINS"? 

Bell  System-designed  guidance  systems  give 
pinpoint  accuracy  to   many  of  the  nation's  missiles 


Guiding  a  surface-to-air  missile  to 
its  quarry,  or  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  to  its  target  area, 
calls  for  communications  that  rival 
the  human  brain  and  nervous  system. 

Because  of  our  experience  with 
complex  communications  systems, 
we  were  asked,  in  1945,  to  study  the 
problems  of  creating  guided  missiles. 
The  result  was  Nike-Ajax,  the  first 
successful  guided  missile  for  defend- 
ing the  nation  against  aircraft. 


Next  came  Nike-Hercules,  Amer- 
ica's newest  surface-to-air  guided  mis- 
sile (shown  in  laboratory  above), 
which  has  already  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  destroy  supersonic  targets 
flying  faster  than  1 500  miles  an  hour. 

Under  development  is  Nike-Zeus, 
designed  to  destroy  enemy  missiles 
approaching  at  fantastic  speeds. 

In  addition,  a  radio-inertial  guid- 
ance system  for  the  Titan  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  is  being 


developed  by  the  Bell  System.  In  a 
recent  test  of  this  guidance  system, 
a  missile  nose  cone  was  recovered  in 
the  South  Atlantic  only  hours  after 
firing  from  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida, 
5000  miles  away. 

We  are  proud  that  our  experience 
in  communications  serves  the  na- 
tion's defense.  That  experience,  plus 
continuing  research  and  develop- 
ment, is  also  at  work  every  day  im- 
proving telephone  service. 
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from  over  200  that  will  be  made  available 
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THE  purpose  of  this  extraordinary  offer  is  to  demonstrate  in 
a  dramatic  way  the  Club's  unique  Book-Dividend  system, 
through  which  members  regularly  receive  valuable  library  vol- 
umes—either completely  without  charge  or  at  a  small  fraction 
of  their  price — simply  by  buying  books  fhey  would  buy  any- 
way. The  offer  outlined  here  really  represents  "advanced"  Book- 
Dividends  earned  by  the  purchase  of  the  books  you  engage  to 
buy  later. 

>(<  Both  reference  works  will  be  sent  with  the  first  book  you 
purchase  under  the  simple  conditions  set  forth  above.  (See  cou- 
pon for  books  to  begin  with.)  The  five  additional  books  you 
agree  to  buy  can  be  chosen  from  at  least  200  Selections  and  Alter- 
nates to  be  made  available  during  the  next  year. 
5Jc  They  can  be  books  you  would  buy  anyway,  yet  you  will  pay 
—on  the  average— 20%  less  for  them  than  otherwise. 
%  After  your  sixth  purchase— if  you  continue— with  every  sec- 
ond Club  choice  you  buy  you  will  receive,  without  charge,  a  valu- 
able Book-Dividend,  averaging  around  $6  in  retail  value.  Since  the 
inauguration  of  this  profit-sharing  plan,  $220,000,000  worth  of 
free  books  (retail  value)  were  earned  and  received  by  Club  mem- 
bers as  Book-Dividends. 
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BEGIN  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  GOOD  BOOKS 


'— '  by  Boris  Pastcmak 

Prire  (to  members  only)  SI.SO 

Q     EXODUS  by  Leon  Uris  $f,.JO 

rj     THE   UGLY  AMERICAN 


D 


ELIZABETH  THE  GREAT 

by  Elizabeth  .Tenklns 
Pnce  (to  members  only)  SS.SS 

□  THE   YEARS   WITH    ROSS 
by  James  Thurber 
nd  THE  THIRD   CHOICE 

by  Elizabeth  -Taneway 


D 


ENDURANCE:   Shackleton's 

Incredible  Voyage 

by  Alfred  Lanslnjr 


icfl  price 
<  only)  $1 


PI     ONLY    IN    AMERICA 

^— '  by  Harry  Gold 

D 


ANATOMY  OF  A   MURDER 

by  Robert  Traver 
Trice   fto  members  only)  $3.95 
(— I    MOUNTO'.IVE 
^— '  by  Lawrence  Durrell  $3.95 

n     THE  AFFLUENT  SOCIETY 
^         by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  $5.00 
f-)     THE   KING   MUST   DIE 

by  Mary  Ren 


■  (to 


?:■?.!). 


THE  ODYSSEY:   A  Modern 

Sequel  by  NIkos  Kazantzakis 

Price  (to  meinbers  only)  $6,95 


WHAT    WE    MUST     KNOW 
ABOUT    COMMUNISM 

by  Harry  and  Bonaro 
Overstreet  $3.95 

THE  MOST  OF  S.   J. 
PERELMAN       by  S.  J.  Perelman 
Price  {to  members  only)  $l,.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH    CLUB,    INC.  ^^^ 

345  Hudson  Street,   New  York   14,   N.   Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club*  and  send 
The  Columbia  Encyclopedia  and  The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary,  billing  me 
$6.00  (plus  postag-e).  At  the  .s;ime  time  please  send  me  the  book  I  have 
checked  above,  billing  mc  at  the  price  indicated.  I  agree  to  purchase  at 
least  five  additional  monthly  Selections — or  Alternates — during  the  first 
year  I  am  a  member.  Tliereafter  I  need  buy  only  four  such  books  in  any 
twelve-month  period  to  maintain  membership.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel 
my  membership  any  time  after  buying  six  Club  choices.  After  my  sixth 
purchase,  if  I  continue.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend*  with  every 
second  Selection — or  Alternate — I  buy.  {A  small  charge  Is  added  to  cover 
postage  and   mailing   expenses,) 


PLEASE    NOTE: 

bers  at   a    special 
oning  Book-Dlvidt 


A   Di 


jiible  Selection — or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  mem- 
blned  price — is  counted  as  a  single  book  in  rcck- 
redit.  and   in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 


(Please  print  plainly) 


City Zone State 

Books    for    Canadian    members    arc    usually    priced    slisrhtiy    higher,     arc    shipped 
from  Toronto  duty  jree,  and  may  be  paid  for  In  either  U.S.  or  Canadian  currcnoy. 


.  Pai.  on.  and   in  Canada 


.NEWS  IS  HAPPENING  AT  NORTHROP  \ 


Dr.  Vincent 
William  Howard 

Director  of 
Advanced  Systems 
Engineering, 
Radioplane  Division, 
Northrop 
Corporation 

Meeting  the  Challenges 

of  Unmanned  Flight 
and  Space  Age  Recovery 
Systems -at  Radioplane 

by  Dr.  Vincent  William  Howard 

At  Radioplane,  the  world's  leading  pro- 
ducer of  drones  and  space  age  recovery 
systems,  the  scientist  and  the  engineer 
create  an  entire  family  of  unmanned 
aircraft.  Radioplane  drones  serve  our 
Armed  Forces  and  many  of  our  allies  in 
target  training  and  evaluating  advanced 
weapon  systems,  and  can  save  men  in 
the  surveillance  of  enemy  territory. 

For  training  purposes,  nothing  matches 
a  live  target  in  the  sky.  Supersonic  target 
drones  from  Radioplane  are  a  result  of 
more  than  20  years'  experience.  Pro- 
duced at  low  cost,  they  deliver  predict- 
able reliability,  are  simple  to  operate 
and  maintain,  and  are  recoverable  by 
parachute. 

To  evaluate  the  seek-and-kill  capacity 
of  advanced  weapon  systems,  we  equip 
drones  with  scoring  systems  that  record 
and  transmit  the  performance  of  attack- 
ing missiles.  Radar  augmentation  simu- 
lates appearance  of  the  enemy  threat. 

For  combat  surveillance,  Radioplane 
produces  dranes  equipped  with  a  variety 
of  advanced  sensory  and  associated  data 
link  systems.  These  drones  perform  com- 
plex missions  with  high  reliability  —  yet 
retain  the  simplicity  required  for  opera- 
tion by  tactical  field  groups. 

Besides  leading  in  drone  production, 
Radioplane  is  America's  foremost  com- 
pany in  creating  space  vehicle  recovery 
systems.  Today  Radioplane  is  designing 
and  producing  the  recovery  system  for 
the  NASA-McDonnell  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion Project  Mercui-y  Space  Capsule. 

The  continuing  advances  in  all  areas 
of  Radioplane  activity  are  the  result  of 
the  proper  utilization  of  creative  talent. 
Scientists  and  engineers  are  urged  to 
develop  new  ideas  and  techniques  in  the 
missile,  drone  and  space  recovery  fields. 
Radioplane  provides  the  facilities  and 
the  in-house  programs  that  encourage 
creativity.  Growth  opportunities  are 
limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  and  capac- 
ity of  the  individual. 

Current  papers  by  Northrop 

scientists  and  engineers  include: 

"High-Performance  Digital  Computers" 

-  Richard  Keppel:    "Digital  Conversion 

Techniques"—  Stanley  Grief. 

For  copies  of  these  papers 

and  additional  information 
about  Northrop  Corporation,  write: 


NORTHROP 
CORPORAT 

Dept.  R3-1300-32,  P.O.  Box 
Beverly  Hills.  California 
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Germs,  Gas,  and  Generals 

To  THi;  Editors: 

.Alter  reading  "Germs  and  Gas"  by 
Brigadier  General  J.  H.  Rothschild 
[June]  I  can  see  that  I  have  been  labor- 
ing for  nearly  three  decades  under  a 
mistaken  idea  of  what  "humane"  meant. 
.  .  .  Thank  goodness  we  have  a  Chemical 
Corps  which  has,  at  the  cost  of  less  than 
two  B-58  bombers,  devised  a  new  dic- 
tionary. I  was  suffering,  until  an  hour 
ago,  from  the  delusion  that  smallpox, 
typhus,  etc.,  were  rather  dangerous  dis- 
eases. Henceforth  I  shall  no  longer 
waste  money  for  vaccinations.  .  .  .  The 
underlying  assimiption  of  the  whole  arti- 
cle is  horrifying— the  assumption  of  our 
military  that  it  even  has  the  right  to 
condition  the  minds  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation to  anything,  even  to  war,  humane 
or  otherwise. 

Daniel  Keefe,  PFC,  Cml  C.   (Ret.) 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

General  Rothschild's  principal  argu- 
ment is  unconvincing,  not  only  because 
gas  warfare  is  no  more  humane  than 
any  other  kind,  but  also  because  he  fre- 
(]iiently  argues  against  his  main  thesis. 
[He  concedes  that]  "the  Chemical  Corps 
must  concentrate  on  the  lethal  weapons" 
[and  admits]  "we  will  want  to  kill.  .  .  . 
Taking  care  of  a  large  number  of  sick 
enemy  soldiers  would  take  too  many  of 
our  own  men  out  of  action."  .  .  .  The 
General's  view  that  the  Russians  "would 
use  humans  freely  for  experimentation" 
is  an  opinion.  .  .  .  The  General  should 
document  this  statement  or  withdraw  it. 
J.  V.  McKenna 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

It  is  Tvith  inexpressible  horror  that  I 
Iiave  just  finished  reading  General 
Rothschild's  article.  .  .  .  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  the  General  and  his  col- 
leagues that  if  the  free  world  actually 
uses  such  dread  and  immoral  means  of 
preserving  itself,  it  will  no  longer  be 
^vorth   the  preserving? 

Nancy  Cloyd 

Pres.,  Mass.  Branch,  Women's 

Int.  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 

Boston,   Mass. 

Anyone  who  will  agree  that  humanity 
comes  in  varying  degrees  will  also  agree 
^vith  Rothschild's  contentions.  The 
Soviets    have    chemical    and    biological 


weapons,  and  have  flatly  stated  that  tl 
will    be    used.    .    .    .    The    psycholog 
effect  of  these  weapons,  both  on  ci\ili 
and  troops  in  the  field  are  unquestic 
ably  greater  if  the  victims  arc  as  unp 
pared  as  most  Americans.  ...  If  persoi 
weapons  were  the  stock-in-trade  of   t 
Old  Army  [William  S.  White,  June]  th 
germs  and  gas  fit  the  bill  as  the  wea]>( 
of  the  New.  .  .  .  [They  are]  too  impcj 
tant   to   allow  our  capabilities  and    c 
fenses    to    be    governed    by    emotioi 
prejudice.  .  .  . 

Michael   D.   Marfmo.j 
Kalamazoo,  Mic 

General  Rothschild  has  brought 
light  some  of  the  fine  idiocy  of  oiu"  i 
eniinent  officials  who  decide  how  n 
the  .American  people  may  think  ^il" 
The  ordinary  GI  in  training  is  ni\( 
pretty  ample  warning  about  the  lu 
gases  and  biological  agents  .  .  .  and  tl 
defenses  against  them.  But  the  civilia 
remains  ignorant  .  .  .  except  for  rumor 
Has  the  government  despaired  of  doir 
anything  about  these  items  ...  or  [coi  I 
eluded]  that  if  you  don't  do  anythin 
about  them  maybe  they  will  go  away? 
Thomas  W.  Alexander,  J 
New  York,  N.  '') 

Not-too-honorary  Degree 

To  the  Editors: 

In  referring  to  the  degree  conferre- 
on  Charlie  McCarthy,  Messrs.  Kand 
and  Lasher  ["The  Boom  in  Honorai 
Degrees,"  June]  may  have  mistaken  ai 
elaborate  piece  of  academic  spoofing  fo 
an  official  act.  .  .  .  The  perpetrators  o 
this  joke  were  really  on  the  side  f) 
Messrs.  Kandel  and  Lasher. 

Moody  E.  Prioi 

Graduate  School,  Northwestern  Uni\ 
Evanston,   111 

My  Methodist  preacher  father  used  ti 
recite  a  limerick  about  a  man  who  re 
jccted   a   degree: 

.A  Divinity  student  named  Fiddle 
Refused  to  accept  his  flegree. 
Said,  "It's  quite  enough  to  be  Fiddle 
Without  being  Fiddle,  D.D." 

Frank  H.  Otwell 
Dclmar,  N.  Y. 

Here  in  sophisticated  New  Orleans,  a 
Boswell  Institute  has  been  founded  real- 
izing the  dreams  of  James  Boswell  and 
Dr.  Johnson  .  .  .  that  their  London 
literary  club  be  set  up  one  day  as  a  uni- 
versity with  its  members  assuming  profes- 


Freedom  of  inquiry 

General  Electric's  Dr.  Malcolm  H.  Hebb 
discusses  programed  and  unprogramed  research 


dentists  in  the  General  Physics  Research  Depart- 
ment at  the  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory 
re  engaged  in  fundamental  studies  of  semiconduc- 
on  phenomena,  the  generation  of  light,  the  behavior 
f  arcs,  and  a  variety  of  other  fields.  Making  certain 
fiat  these  men  and  women  have  the  tools,  the  incen- 
ves,  and  the  freedom  to  seek  out  new  knowledge  is 
16  particular  concern  of  the  department's  manager, 
)r.  Malcolm  H.  Hebb. 

Recently  Dr.  Hebb  said:  "Freedom  of  inquiry  is 
he  very  essence  of  research.  Conceivably,  there  are 
wo  idealized  approaches  to  industrial  research.  On 
he  one  hand,  the  work  may  be  carried  out  on  a  strictly 
programmatic  basis,  in  which  all  of  the  effort  is  aimed 
irectly  at  fulfillintr  immediate  needs.  In  this  aD- 


proach,  the  horizons  of  tomorrow  are  limited  by  the 
viewpoint  of  today.  At  the  opposite  extreme  is  com- 
pletely unprogramed  research  carried  out  in  the  hope 
that  the  results  may  somehow  prove  useful. 

"The  practical  course  lies  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes.  Actually,  emphasis  may  shift  from  time 
to  time,  either  from  necessity  or  to  take  advantage 
of  special  opportunity.  In  a  research  program  aimed 
at  opening  up  virgin  territory,  to  deny  freedom  of  in- 
quiry is  to  slam  the  door  on  discovery." 

T^rogress  fs  Our  Most  Imporfanf  Proefucf 


GENERALB  ELECTRIC 
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ONE  SCOTCH  STANDS  OUT 

THE  LIGHTER.. .DRIER. ..SMOOTHER  SCOTCH 

IMPORTED  BY  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  SOLE  U.S.  DISTRIBUTORS  •  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY.  86.8  PROOF. 


LOWER  than  Any  Other  Scheduled  Airline  from  New  York  to 

BRITAIN    •    HOLLAND    •    NORWAY 
SWEDEN    •    DENMARK    •    GERMANY    •    LUXEMBOURG 

FULL  TOURIST  SERVICE  2  Complimentary  full-course  meals, 
Cognac,  midnight  snack.  More  space,  fewer  passengers. 

SHORTEST  OVER-OCEAN  FLIGHTS  never  more  than  400 
miles  from  an  airport. 

ASK  ANY  TRAVEL  AGENT 

n    r^y    n 

ICELAMDICi  AIRLINES^ 

15  West  47  th  St.,  New  York  36 
PL  7-8385 
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sorial  roles.  The  lioswell  TnstiiuU'  . 
annually  awards  two  Honorary  nt'urc 
Fiu.shatioriis  Doctor  and  Safiifutt 
Mundanae  Doctor.  [The  former]  w 
awarded  Charles  de  Gaulle  some  ye; 
back,  whereas  President  Harry  Truin 
received  the  latter.  .  .  .  Only  one  inti 
national  celebrity  has  refused  it,  I'li 
dent  Dwight  Eisenhower.  His  reason, 
jrivcn  by  his  secretary,  was  that  N 
Eisenhower  had  made  it  a  rule  not 
receive  such  kudos  "in   abseutia." 

Rousseau  Van  \'oorhiks.  F. 

President,  Boswell  Insiiti 

New  Orleans.  1 

I  \vould  like  to  add  my  alma  mater 
the   laudatory   side   of   the   ledger.    .   . 
C^ornell  University  was  a  pioneer  in  n( 
handing  out   sucii    degrees. 

Paul  Eishbkc 

Purser,   SS   Mnrijio 

At  Si 

.  .  .  For  a  balanced  ap])raisal  of  the 
rituals  it  should  be  added  that  .  .  .  Ijeii 
a  tycoon,  a  general,  a  clown— or  even 
college  president— does  not.  on  the  fai 
of  it,  debar  a  man  from  sincere  academ 
interests  or  even   scholarly  pursuits. 
Jack  Morris( 
University   of   Claliforni 
Los   .Angeles,   (lali 

I  was  surprised  to  see  so  much  maii' 
rial  used  from  my  book,  Honorary  D< 
grees,  a  Survey  of  Their  Use  and  Abu.si 
without   any  credit  to  the  source. 

Stephen  E.  Eput 

District  Supt.  and  Pre 

Reedley  Joint  Union  High  Schoc 

and  Reedley  (lollc^^ 

Reedley,  Call! 

A  It  hough  all  the  information  in  th 
article  was  drawn  from  independen 
sources,  the  authors  are  glad  to  arknoici 
edge  the  helpful  guidance  given  thei' 
by  Dr.  Epler's  book.  —The  Editoi 


Hoiv  Ugly} 

To  THF.  Editors: 

"How  to  Make  a  Movie  out  of  Thi 
I'gly  .American'  "  by  Thomas  W.  Wilson 
jr.  [June]  is  a  fine  article  and  I  hope  w 
tan  call  it  to  public  attention. 

James  C.  HA<;t;Rn 
Press  Secretary  to  the  Presidcii 
riie  ^\'hite  House,  ^Vashinglon.  1).  ( 

.  .  .  There  is  at  least  a  seed  of  truth  in 
The  Ugly  American  that  is  worthy  olj 
more  careful  cultivation  if  we  desire  t(f 
achieve  maximum  value  for  the  dollar;] 
and  energy  we  are  investing  in  tliis  ])has£ 
of  our  foreign  friendship  obsession.  .Mr. 
Wilson's    criticisms    would    nnihi|)lv    inl 


inl( 
Pre 
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A   NEW   GATEWAY   TO 
THE   BEAUTY,  THE  WISDOM,  THE    HERITAGE    OF   THE    EAST 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  east  and  west  book  club:  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
most  beautiful  and  authoritative  books  on  Eastern  and  other  exotic  cultures — cultures  that 
have  always  fascinated  and  frequently  influenced  the  West. 

To  acquaint  you  with  the  unique  service — and  marked  economies — the  east  and  west 
BOOK  CLUB  offers  its  members,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  begin  your  membership  with 
any  one  of  these  truly  magnificent  volumes,  all  recent  selections  of  the  Club,  at  the 
great  savings  noted. 


The  kono^raphy  of 
TIBETAN  LAMAiSM 


THE  ANTHOLOGY  OF  JAPANESE   LITERATURE 
AND  MODERN  JAPANESE  LITERATURE 

Edited  by  Donald  Keene.  Makes  the  entire  sweep  of  Japanese 
literature  from  its  beginnings  to  contemporary  times  available  for 
the  first  time  to  Western  readers.  Two  vols.;  botxed;  896  pp. 
List  price  $11.25;  members'  price  $7.95. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CHINESE  PAINTING 
By  Arthur  D.  Waley.  A  classic  work  on  the  subject  by  the  noted  scholar 
and  translator  from  the  Chinese.  372  pp.;  5Vi  "  x  iOy% " ;  50  illus.  (7  in 
full  color).  List  price  $15.00;  members'  price  $9.95. 

MASTERWORKS   OF   JAPANESE    ART 

Edited  by  Charles  S.  Terry.  The  most  beautiful  one-volume  work  on  the 
subject.  Traces  Japanese  painting ,  sculpture,  architecture ,  ceramics,  textiles, ' 
lacqner,  and  metalwork  from  prehistoric  times.  100  full-page  plates  (40  in 
full  color,  hand-mounted);  35  text  illus.;  264  pp.;  SVt  "  x  12". 
List  price  $1 7.50;  members'  price  $13.50. 
THE  SCULPTURE  OF  AFRICA 

By  Eliot  Elisofon.  Preface  by  Ralph  Linton;  text  by  William  Fagg.  The  netvest, 

most  accurate,  and  certainly  the  most  beautiful  book  on  the  subject.  256 pp.; 

11"  X  14";  405  magnificent  photographs.  List  price  $15.00;  members'  price  $10.95. 

THE   ICONOGRAPHY  OF  TIBETAN    LAMAISM 

By  Antoinette  Gordon.  A  full  explatiation  of  the  meaning  of  forms  and  symbols 
in  Tibetan  art  (and,  by  extension,  in  Buddhist  art  in  general).  256 pp.; 
9"  X  12";  190  illus.  (2  infill  color);  bound  in  silk-and  individually  boxed. 
List  price  $12.50;  members'  price  $9.50. 


ACCEPT  WITHOUT  CHARGE  as  a  gift  from  the  Club  both  these  valuable 
books— the  superb  the  Odyssey;  a  modern  sequel  by  Nikos  Kazantzakis  ("a  mommtent  to 
our  age")  and  "the  greatest  Chinese  novel  ever  published" — the  dream  of  the  red  chamber. 
The  combined  retail  price  of  these  two  books  is  SI  7.50,  but  you  may  have  them  both  free  as  a 
new  member  of  the  east  and  west  book  club  with  your  first  selection. 


BOTH 

FREE      with  membersli 


The  Dtesm  of  the 
Red  Chai 


MAIL  THIS   COUPON   TODAY 

EAST   AND   WEST   BOOK  CLUB,  Dept.  S.  106  East  ISlh  Street,  New  York  S,  N.  Y. 


You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  member  of  the 
East  and  West  Book  Club  and  send  me  with- 
out charge,  BOTH  The  Odyssey,  A  Modern 
Sequel  and  The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber 
together  with  the  first  selection  that  I  have 
indicated  below.  ]  agree  to  buy  five  additional 
selections — or  alternates — in  the  next  twelve 
months,  with  the  understanding  that  [  am  to 
receive  a  free  bonus  book  after  my  fourth 
purchase.  I  am  also  to  receive  each  month, 

at  no  cost  to  mc,  the  East  and  West  Book  SAVE  the  cost  of  postage  and  handling  of 
News  containing  an  authoritative  review  of  your  introductory  offer  by  enclosing  check  or 
the   forthcoming   selection    and    descriptions     money  order. 


of  all  other  books  available  to  me  at  special 
members'  prices.  If  I  do  not  want  the  selection 
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LETTERS 


\alue  if  they  ad  in  it  ltd  the  existence  of. 

and  worked  in  aUiance  with,  this  truth. 

Donald  P.  Keith 

Easton.  Pa. 

Despite  his  choler,  perhaps  because  of 
it,  Mr.  Wilson's  piece  was  a  24-karat  de- 
light. .  .  .  Most  of  the  good  people  in 
this  land  of  ours  do  not  know  what  the 
State  Department  is  trying  to  do.  .And 
this,  I  humbly  submit,  is  not  solely  the 
fault  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Communications? 
Bi.N  F.  Whitehul 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

When  the  Foreign  Service  is  finally 
recovering  from  the  vicious  attacks  of 
the  1950s,  when  the  present  Administra- 
tion is  discovering  that  civil  servants  are 
not  simply  those  "who  couldn't  make  it 
in  the  business  world"  ...  it  seems  un- 
fair for  The  Ugly  American  to  have  be- 
come such  a  cause  cclebre.  I  am  grateful 
to  Mr.  Wilson. 

M.\R\'    W'alskr 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Either  Mr.  Wilson  or  I  missed  some- 
thing in  The  Ugly  American,  for  no- 
where do  I  recall  the  authors  advocating 
that  our  State  Department  personnel  act 
as  "representatives  in  the  parliaments 
or  cabinets  of  other  nations"  or  "throw 
their  weight  around."  It  seems  logical, 
for  instance,  that  members  of  our  tech- 
nical missions  who  are  in  countries 
specifically  to  improve  chickens  spend 
their  time  with  the  chicken  raisers  rather 
than  with  government  officials  who  know 
chickens  only  as  something  cooked  in 
wine.  ...  As  1  recall  it,  the  "big  mes- 
sage" was  that  with  more  efficient  per- 
sonnel representing  us  we  would  be 
better  equipped  to  meet  the  "violent, 
complex,  and  intangible  problems"  that 
unfortunately  seem  to  be  increasing.  .  .  . 
One  has  only  to  leave  the  United  States 
for  a  short  time  to  get  their  full  impact. 
John  O.  Percy 
Bogota,  Colombia 


possibility  of  designing  machines  auto- 
matically to  make  the  automatic  ma- 
chines. As  the  grandfather  in  "Peter 
and  the  Wolf"  would  say— "What  then?" 
William  Nftscheri,  .\I.E. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Ghetto   Church 

To  the  Editors: 

George  Steiner's  surprise  at  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Catholic  church  in  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  ["Notes  from  Eastern 
Europe,"  June]  indicates  unfamiliarity 
with  the  make-up  of  this  area  prior  to 
the  German  occupation.  Leszno  Street, 
where  the  church  stood,  was  never  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  old  Jewish  neigh- 
borhood ...  it  just  happened  to  fall 
within  the  area  allocated  to  the  Jews 
by  the  Nazis.  .  .  . 

During  the  occupation  the  church  was 
well  attended  by  Catholics  in  the  parish 
but  under  Hitler's  racial  definitions  they 
were  considered  Jewish. 

Maria  J.  Hacadus 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

tl   y  m  a  n     r    a  u  s  t 

To  the  Editors: 

Twenty  or  more  years  ago,  Mr.  Kaplan 
and  I  were  the  same  age.  .  .  .  Now  I  am 
sure  he  is  thoroughly  American.  He  has 
surely  long  since  married  a  fine  woman 
—perhaps  even  Miss  Mitnik.  His  son  is 
probably  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Law 
School;  his  daughters  have  had  tremen- 
dous weddings.  ...  I  am  sure  that  al- 
though his  speech  may  have  decided 
flaws,  it  presents  no  problem  to  him  and 
his  attitude  toward  the  "Mr.  Pockheels" 
of  this  werld  is  both  tolerant  and  re- 
la.xed.  What  is  Mr.  Rosten  doing  to 
this  fine  upstanding  American?  ["H*Y- 
M*A*N  K*A*P*L*A*N,  Ever  Eu- 
moirous"  by  Leo  Rosten,   June]. 

Hazel  F.  Briggs 
Madison,  Wis. 


are  entirely  a  pigment  of  his  imagiii, 
tion.  Ralph  A.  BrookI 

New  York,  N.  y| 

As  a  believer  in  the  Judeo-ChristiaiJ 
ideal  of  cc]uality,  I  wish  to  commenc^ 
author  Nat  Hentoff,  illustrator  Benin 
.Andrews,  and  Harper's.  .  .  .  This  clinicalj 
analysis  of  racial  bias,  in  an  area  where 
•some  of  us  had  assumed  it  did  not  existflWi 
should  prove  helpful  in  its  ultimatcl 
elimination.  Palmer  Van  Gl'NI)^H''| 

Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 


Puritan  Browsim 

To  the  Editors: 

I  wonder  if  Dean  Acheson  is  justified 
in  "taking  comfort  from  Justice  Holmes" 
in  eschewing  "self-improvement"  in  hisl 
reading?   [P  &  O,  June].    According   tol 
Catherine     Drinker     Bowen,     President  | 
Roosevelt  in   1933  called  on  the  retired 
ninety-two-year-old   .Associate   Justice   oil 
the  Su])reme  Court  at  his  home.  Finding  I 
him  reading  Plato,  FDR  asked  him  [why 
lie  had   chosen   that   bof)k].     Holmes  re- 
plied, "To  improve  my  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." HONORE  M.  CatudalJ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Unordained  Reporter  j 

To  the  Editors: 

Yesterday  I  returned  to  my  own  Hopi 
Indian  Reservation  from  Princeton 
where  I  am  in  the  class  of  '(iO  at  the 
Theological  Seminary.  ...  I  decided  to 
read  Mr.  William  S.  White's  article 
["The  End  of  the  Old  Army,"  June]  .  .  . 
although  I  am  generally  averse  to  cdi 
torial  articles.  [Usually]  they  are  so  uii 
intellectual  and  not  brave.  However  Mi. 
White  has  impressed  me.  ...  I  dare  s:i\. 
in  all  due  respect,  that  he  could  be  .i 
very  able  minister. 

Caleb  Holetstewa  Johnson 
Oraibi,  Ariz. 


Love  That  Machine 

To  THE  Editors: 

"Requiem  for  the  Laboring  Man" 
[Warner  Bloomberg,  Jr.,  June]  ...  is  a 
melancholic  debauchery  of  our  automa- 
tion. To  replace  the  futile  means  of  the 
legendary  factory  worker  with  the  hope- 
ful |>rospect  of  time  for  living  is  hardly 
the  basis  for  a  requiem. 

Jack  K.  Kook 
Anniston.  .Ala. 

Mr.  Bloomberg's  tribute  gives  due 
credit  where  it  belongs.  .  .  .  But  in  his 
conjecture  about  the  future  he  left  one 
possible   prospect    uucxplored   .   .    .    the 


The  above  is  a  minority  report.  Most 
readers  seem  ready  to  permit  Mr.  Kap- 
lan the  folklore  hero's  prerogative  of 
perpetual  youth.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  for  example,  commented  edi- 
torially on  June  15:  "We  are  glad  that 
the  class  has  remained  fixed  in  time 
rather  than  growing  older.  For  the  class 
is  a  kind  of  exhibit  of  America  .  .  .  ." 
—The  Editors 

Color-Blind  Music 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  just  finished  Nat  Hentoff's 
piece,  "Race  Prejudice  in  Jazz"  [June], 
and  can  only  conclude  that  his  findings 


Crafty  Minstrels 

To  the  Editors: 

Noting  the  preponderance  of  verse  in 
the  opening  pages  of  Harper's  [Letters, 
May],  I  muse  that: 

,The  new  minor  poets, 

"  Who  envy  their  betters 
Have   found  a  way   'round 
Editorial   fetters: 
They  publish  in  Harper's, 
In  a  section  called  "Letters." 

Accepting  the  mantle  of  self-imposed 

stigma,   I  remain,  John  L.  Leonard 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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The  Readers'  Subscription  invites  you  to  accept  Free  |  either  of 
these  enduring  masterpieces  of  the  written  and  spoken  word 


For  more  than  a  decade,  The  Readers'  Subscription  has  set  before 
readers  with  discriminating  tastes  the  choicest  fare  in  books  and 
recordings — fiction,  poetry,  drama,  biography,  philosophy  and  criti- 
cism— always  at  welcome  savings.  By  joining  now,  you  receive 
either  of  the  valuable  sets  pictured,  free  with  your  first  Selection. 
As  a  member,  you  need  take  only  4  more  Selections  during  the 
next  12  months,  from  more  than  60  available  at  reduced  Member's 
Prices.  You  are  also  sent  free  our  monthly  magazine.  The  Griffin, 
featuring  perceptive  essays — written  specially  for  us — by  such  critics 
as  Horace  Gregory,  Arnold  Toynbee,  Alfred  Kazin,  Harry  Levin 
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CAEDMON  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  POETS 

W.  H.  Auden,  E.  E.  Cummings,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Dylan  Thomas 

From  Eliot's  clipped  precision  to  Thomas"  grand  sonorities 
—  this  quartet  of  long-playing  (33'/3  rpm)  records  presents 
four  of  the  greatest  Twentieth  Century  poets  reading  their 
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COLLECTED  PAPERS  OF  SIGMUND  FREUD 

Edited  by  Anna  Freud,  Ernest  Jones,  James  Strachey 

2274  pages;  five  volumes,  boxed.  Published  for  the  first  time 
in  America  — 117  papers  by  the  founder  of  psychoanalysis, 
on  a  fascinating  range  of  subjects  from  sex  to  war,  from 
religion  to  poetry,  and  including  many  compelling  case  his- 
tories. Authorized  translation.  List  Price  $25.00 
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THE  UE\N  GOLDEN  BOUGH 

by  Sir  James  George  Frazer 

Newly  abridged  and  edited  by  T.  H.  Gaster 

Comparable  in  magnitude  and  impact  to  the 
works  of  Darwin  and  Freud,  Frazer's  masterpiece 
is  now  revised  to  include  the  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern anthropology,  archeology  and  psychology. 
"Gaster  has  done  for  Frazer  what  it  took  two 
men  to  do  for  Gibbon."  Arnold  Toynbee. 


List  Price  $8.50 


Member's  Price  $5.95     \i^ 


LOLITA,  by  Vladimir  Nabokov. 

The  most  controversial  novel  of 
the  generation  by  a  writer  who, 
according  to  The  Atlantic,  "has 
few  equals  in  . . .  the  English 
language." 
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THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF 
W.  B.  YEATS.  Definitive  Second 
Edition,  with  the  author's  final 
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EXISTENCE,  Ed.  by  Rollo  May, 
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the  whole  of  his  reality."  Paid 
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Member's  Price  $5.75 
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If  you  buy  life  iusurance  which 

can  proYide  good  answers  to  aU 

tliese  questions,  it's  probably  a 

New  England  Life  policy 


When  vou  buv  life  insurance  you  can't  predict  what  the  conditions  will  be  in  your 
future  or  your  family's  future.  Consequently,  the  provisions  in  your  life  insurance 
policy  should  be  numerous  enough  and  generous  enough  to  meet  a  great  many 
possible  situations. 

The  help  you  may  need  in  the  unpredictable  future  may  come  from  any  one  of 
a  score  or  more  of  important,  guaranteed  benefits  you  can  get  in  the  New  England 
Life  contract.  Provisions  in  the  form  of  "riders"  attached  to  your  basic  policy  may 
be  of  further  help  to  vou  in  achieving  your  objectives. 

It  is  important,  then,  to  know  what  you  are  getting  when  you  buy  life  insurance. 
We  raise  these  questions  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is  involved. 


NEW    ENGLAND     MUTUAL    LIFE     INSURANCE     COMPANY,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
The  company  that  founded  mutual  life  insurance  in  America  •  1833 


i 


How  generous  are  the  provisions  if  you  want  to 
change  your  pohcy  from  an  "ordinary"  life  to  a 
retirement  plan,  or  vice  versa? 

Will  you  have  the  widest  choice  of  ways  by 
which  money  in  your  policy  can  be  paid  to  you? 
.  .  .  the  widest  choice  of  ages  at  which  you  can 
retire?  .  .  .  and  will  you  continue  to  share  in  the 
company's  earnings? 

Is  the  company  currently  paying  a  lot  more 
I  than  the  guaranteed  interest  rate  on  funds  left 
on  deposit? 

Will  you  be  able  to  use  dividends  to  pay  up 
your  policy  ahead  of  time? 

Can  you  use  dividends  to  increase  the  amount 
df  income  you'll  get  from  the  policy  or  the 
amount  your  beneficiary  will  get? 

Will  the  net  cost  per  $1000  of  your  insurance  be 
lower  if  you  buy  $5000  or  more? 

Can  you  arrange  for  automatic  loans  to  pay 
your  premiums? 

If  you  don't  keep  up  your  premium  payments, 
can  you  still  maintain  some  insurance?  Even 
after  the  "grace"  period  has  expired,  will  you 
have  opportunities  to  pick  up  where  you  left 
off  regardless  of  physical  condition? 

Will  payment  for  coverage  beyond  the  month  of 
!   death  be  refunded? 

If  you  want  to  pay  premiums  semi-annually, 
quarterly,  or  monthly,  how  favorable  are  the 
terms? 

Is  the  cash  value  of  your  policy  available  at  any 
time? 

Does  your  cornpany  offer  an  unusual  number  of 
ways  of  adding  extra  protection  to  the  basic 
pohcy  you  buy?  How  does  the  cost  of  such 
"riders"  compare?  Can  you  more  than  double 
your  coverage  at  this  exceedingly  low  cost? 

Can  you  add  protection  on  the  members  of  your 
family  to  your  own  new  policy? 

Will  you  be  able  to  add  term  or  permanent  in- 
surance to  your  pohcy  automatically  with  your 
dividends? 

Will  the  provision  guaranteeing  an  additional 
payment  in  case  of  accidental  death  be  in  effect 
after  age  65?  .  .  and  will  still  another  extra  pay- 
ment be  made  if  death  results  from  a  passenger 
accident  in  a  commercial  plane,  train  or  bus? 

Can  a  young  man  get  a  policy  rider  which  allows 
him  to  buy  more  insurance  in  the  future  with- 
out medical  examination  and  regardless  of 
physical  condition? 

Do  women  quahfy  for  lower  rates? 


Buying  life  insurance  is  not  a  do-it-yourself  job.  You  will 
need  the  competent  and  trustworthy  help  you  will  get  from 
a  New  England  Life  representative.  He's  a  specialist  in  fitting 
life  insurance  to  your  personal  needs  and  has  the  advantage  of 
working  with  the  "Better  Life"  policy. 

The  New  England  Life  contract 
offers  the  finest  combination  of 
guaranteed  benefits  at  any  price 

A  BETTER  LIFE  FOR  YOU 


JOHN    FISCHER 


the  editor's  EASY  CHAIR 


How  to  Cure  Bird-watchers 


ON  E  of  our  readers— a  young  woman  liv- 
ing in  Sacramento— has  written  to  ask 
whether  there  is  any  known  cure  for  bird-watch- 
ing. Her  father,  she  says,  keeps  gawking  around 
the  neighborhood  with  field  glasses,  often  at 
unseemly  hours.  This  causes  embarrassment  to 
her  and  her  friends.  Only  last  week  a  couple 
parked  in  a  quiet  lane  was  startled  by  the  old 
gentleman  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  and  mat- 
ters weren't  helped  much  by  his  explanation  that 
he  was  only  looking  for  a  spiny-toed  nightingale. 
The  lady  has  come  to  the  right  place.  This 
is  a  service  magazine,  in  a  soulful  kind  of  way. 
We  aim  to  help  with  the  spiritual  problems  of 
our  readers,  just  as  McCall's  takes  care  of  the 
grosser  human  needs  by  printing  all  those  articles 
about  forty-three  new  ways  to  cook  hamburger. 
Besides  I  have  been  plagued  by  birds  for  years, 
and  while  1  can't  say  that  I've  learned  to  cope 
with  them  I  at  least  know  how  to  give  them  a 
good  fight. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  never  suffered  myself 
from  bird-watching.  Since  childhood,  when  I  was 
forced  to  take  care  of  a  herd  of  malevolent 
chickens,  I  have  regarded  all  varieties  of  Aves 
Neoguathne  as  smelly,  noisy,  feather-brained, 
liysterical  little  beasts,  from  which  any  sensitive 
man  naturally  averts  his  eyes.  Nevertheless  at  a 
tender  age  I  stumbled  by  accident  on  a  sure-fire 
remedy  for  the  affliction.  The  only  difficulty  is 
I  hat  the  young  woman  will  have  to  persuade  her 
father  to  do  his  fjird-watching,  at  least  once,  bare- 
footed and  along  the  banks  of  some  southern 
stream.  The  Suwannee  River  would  serve.  Or 
Dead  Man's  Bayou. 

My  own  discovery  was  made  on  Sweetwater 
Creek  in  northern  Texas.  I  was  after  catfish, 
using  a  No.  6  hook  baited  with  boiled  potato. 
(This  method  is  neither  as  sporting  nor  as  effi- 
cient as  dynamite,  but  my  parents— who  had 
never  heard  of  Dr.  Spock  and  jiermissive  child- 
raising— discouraged   me   from   playing  with   ex- 


plosives.) So  I  was  ambling  along  barefoot, 
brooding  over  parental  tyranny  and  looking 
hard  for  one  of  those  muddy  backwaters  where 
catfish  hold  their  committee  meetings. 

All  of  a  sudden  my  left  foot  caine  down  on 
something  unpleasant.  I  had  never  stepped  on 
a  water  moccasin  before,  but  somehow  I  knew 
right  off  what  to  do.  The  moccasin  is  a  fat  and 
sluggish  snake,  and  before  he  knew  what  was 
scjuushing  him  1  was  ten  feet  in  the  air;  and  by 
the  lime  he  got  his  fangs  cleared  for  action,  I 
had  hit  the  ground  about  five  yards  off  in  a  high 
lope. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  compulsive  snake- 
watcher.  Anyone,  I  believe,  who  has  felt  the  coils 
of  a  water  moccasin  under  his  toes  will  there- 
after keep  his  eyes  firmly  on  the  ground.  Never 
again  is  he  likely  to  be  bothered  with  the  sight  of 
birds,  aside  from  sandpipers  and  those  little 
squinch  owls  that  live  in  prairie-dog  holes. 


E  V  E  N  a  reformed  bird-watcher,  however,  is  by 
no  means  out  of  the  woods.  With  any  decent 
animal— a  grizzly,  for  instance— you  can  be  rea- 
sonably sure  that  if  you  don't  bother  him,  he 
won't  bother  you.  But  not  birds;  they  seek  out 
their  victims  with  the  vindictive  persistence  of 
the  Kremlin's  secret  police.  If  you  go  to  earth, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  twenty- fourth  floor  of  a  Man- 
hattan apartment,  a  posse  of  pigeons  is  sure  to 
turn    up    at    six    the    next    morning    to    hoot 
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books  of  history  and  world  affairs  you 
can  get  at  cash  savings  through  the 
History  Book  Club.  Members  last  year 
saved  an  average  of  $3.16  on  each  book 
purchased,  including  the  value  of  Bonus 
Books! 

The  distinguished  selections  pictured 
here  — all  handsomely  bound,  and  many 
of  them  illustrated  — sell  for  as  much  as 
$10.00  each  at  publisher's  list  prices. 
But  we  invite  you  to  choose  ANY 
THREE  of  these  valuable  books  for 
only  $3.95,  if  you  join  the  History  Book 
Club  now  on  this  Trial  Memljership 
offer. 

History  Book  Club  selections  are 
chosen  by  an  eminent  Board  of  Histo- 
rians made  up  of  Dumas  Malone,Walter 
Millis  and  Louis  B.  Wright.  Each  book 
is  described  to  you  — m  advance— in  a 


careful  and  objec- 
tive review.  If  you ' 
do  not  want  a  book, 
you  merely  return  a  printed  form 
(always  provided)  and  it  will  not  be 
sent.  You  may  accept  as  few  as  four 
selections  or  alternates  a  year,  and 
resign  at  any  time  after  accepting  four 
such  books. 

With  every  fourth  purchase  after  your 
initial  selection,  you  receive  a  Free 
Bonus  Book  of  your  own  choice.  And, 
in  addition  to  current  selections,  a  great 
many  other  important  new  books  are 
always  available  to  you,  at  special 
Members'  low  prices  and  with  full 
Bonus  Credit. 

Begin  your  membership  by  taking 
ANY  THREE  books  from  this  page 
(total  value  up  to  $27.70)  for  only  $3.95. 
Check  the  books  you  want  on  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  at  once— without  money— to 
the  History  Book  Club,  Dept.  HA-29, 
40  Guernsey  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Dept  HA-29,  40  Guernsejf  Street 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Send  me  at  once  the  THREE  books  I  have  checked  below, 
two  as  my  enrollment  gift  and  one  as  my  first  selection, 
and  bill  me  only  $3.95  (plus  a  few  cents  for  postage  and 
packing). 

Forthcoming  selections  will  be  described  to  me  in 
advance,  and  I  may  decline  any  book  simply  by  returning 
a  printed  form.  You  will  send  me  a  valuable  FREE 
BONUS  BOOK  each  time  I  purchase  four  additional 
selections  or  alternates.  My  only  obligation  is  to  accept 
four  selections  or  alternates  in  the  first  year  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  I  may  resign  at  any  time  after  accepting  four 
such  books. 

GUARANTEE:  //  not  completely  satisfied,  I  may  return 
my  first  shipment  within  7  days,  and  membership  will] 
be  cancelled. 


CHOOSE    ANY 


OF  THESE  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


I — I  LOST  VICTORIES  by  Field  Mar- 

I I  shal  Erich  von  Manstein.  The 

myth  of  Hitler's  "military  genius" 
exploded  by  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant tacticians.  This  remarkable 
memoir  shows  the  virtues— and  the 
blindness— of  the  typical  Prussian 
general;  and  tells  the  full  story  of 
the  disastrous  Russian  campaigns. 
List  price  $7.50. 

I — I  THE    HISTORY    OF    ROME    by 

I I  Theodor   Mommsen.    One    of 

the  imperishable  books  of  history, 
now  published  in  a  single  volume 
covering  Rome's  most  critical 
period;  the  fall  of  Carthage  to  the 
end  of  the  Republic.  To  know 
Mommsen  is  to  know  Rome  — the 
bustling,  exciting  Rome  of  Marius, 
Cataline.  Cicero,  Pompey,  and 
Caesar.  List  price  $8.50. 

I — 1  THE  DECISION  TO  INTERVENE  by 

I J  George  F.  Kennan.  A  striking 

picture  of  Russia  in  1917  as  her 
bloody  sunrise  dawned.  Here  are 
the  ruthless  Bolshevik  leaders,  the 
confused  Western  diplomats,  the 
foreign  spies  and  provocateurs  — 
and  those  few  Americans  who  tried 
(and  almost  succeeded)  in  making 
friends  with  the  new  Soviet.  List 
price  $7.50. 

I — ]  RUSSIA    LEAVES    THE    WAR    by 

I — 1  George  F.  Kennan.  This  book 

—  winner  of  four  major  prizes  — 
offers  fascinating  portraits  of 
Lenin,  Trotsky,  Woodrow  Wilson 

—  .  .  revealed  through  day-to-day 
words  and  deeds.  List  price  $7.60. 

I — I  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  GEN- 
LJ  ERAL  STAFF  6yWa//erGoer/f^z. 
From  Von  Clausewitz  to  Rommel 

—  here  are  the  most  feared  and 
respected  military  leaders  of  all 
time:  their  personalities,  their  tri- 
umphs, their  fatal  miscalculations. 
31  photographs.  List  price  $7.50. 

I — 1  BATTLES  AND  LEADERS  OF  THE 

I I  CIVIL  WAR  by  Ned  Bradford. 

A  famous  "eyewitness"  account 
of  the  Civil  War,  now  re-edited  in 
one  huge  volume.  Listen  to  the 
chaplain  who  prayed  while  Stone- 
wall Jackson  died  .  .  .  the  officer 
who  watched  Lee  surrender.  Mag- 
nificent "on-the-spot"  drawings 
and  maps  of  campaigns;  a  collec- 
tor's item!  List  price  $8.95. 

I — I  THE   CIVIL  WAR:   A   NARRATIVE 

I I  by  Shelby  Foote.  An  excit- 
ing new  kind  of  historical  writing 
that  brings  two  crucial  years  of 
the  Civil  War  into  sharp  focus- 
as  exciting  narrative.  The  great 
battles,  in  particular,  have  per- 
haps never  before  been  so  clearly 
and  dramatically  presented.  And 
the  principal  figures— Lincoln, 
Davis,  Calnoun.  Lee,  etc.—  have 
seldom  appeared  in  such  vivid, 
full-scale  portraits.  With  4Q  maps. 
List  price  $10.00. 


D 


THE  GREEK  HISTORIANS  edited 
I.  Finley.  Here  are  the 
stirring  battles  of  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  Wars  ...  an  eyewit- 
ness record  of  the  Great  Plague  in 
Athens... and  the  history  of  the 
men  and  events  that  gave  Greece 
her  glory  as  related  by  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon  and  Poly- 
bius.  An  excellent  modem  trans- 
lation.  List  price  $6.00. 


I — I  TWELVE  WHO  RULED   by  R.   R. 

I I  Palmer.   A  brilliant  study 

of  the  climax  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Here  is  the  cold,  self- 
righteous  Robespierre. .  .the  virile, 
expansive  Danton  .  .  .  and  Saint- 
Just,  the  youthful  "Angel  of 
Death". ..  locked  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Terror.  An  intense,  drama- 
tic book  which  is  also  a  scholarly 
history  of  the  highest  rank.  List 
price  $5.00. 


I — I  MEMOIRS    OF   THE    SECOND 

I I  WORLD    WAR    by    Winston    S. 

Churchill.  Just  published.  In  a 
massive  new  one-volume  edition, 
here  is  Mr.  Churchill's  epic 
account  of  the  conduct  of  World 
War  IL  This  overwhelming  narra- 
tive —  one  of  the  most  unusual 
books  ever  written  — is  now  made 
even  clearer  and  more  dramatic  by 
careful  editing  which  has  reduced 
its  length  to  somewhat  over  a 
thousand  pages.  List  price  $8.75. 


Q) 


KITCHENER  by  PhiUp  Magnus. 

The  extraordinary  story  of 
an  extraordinary  man  .  .  .  Lord 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum  .  .  .  the 
dedicated,  celibate,  Arabic-speak- 
ing Englishman  who  swept  British 
imperialism  to  its  high  tide  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Praised  by  the 
critics.  Many  photographs.  List 
price  $6.50. 


[ — I  GODS  AND   MEN:  The   Origins 

I I  of  Western  Culture  by  Henry 

Bamford  Parkes.  A  delight  for 
readers  who  would  take  a  bold, 
clear-eyed  look  at  modem  culture 
and  religion  by  comparing  them 
with  past  civilizations.  You  go 
back  to  the  primitive  societies  o£ 
hunters,  agrarians,  urbanites  .  .  , 
survey  the  development  of  Juda- 
ism, Hellenism,  Christianity. 
Illustrated.  List  price  $7.50. 


□  RIVERS  IN  THE  DESERT  by  Dr. 
Nelson  Glueck.  A  fascinating 
history  of  the  Negev— where  Abra- 
ham may  have  walked  . . .  where  , 
King  Solomon's  mines  actually 
existed!  New  di'^coveries  of  fabu- 
lous civilizations  that  once  existed 
in  the  southern  desert  that  forms 
two-thirds  of  modem  Israel.  Illus- 
trated. List  price  $6.50. 
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;md  sneer  at  you  from  tlie  window  sill.  Starlings 
will  build  a  nest  in  the  intake  of  your  air  condi- 
tioner. Or  you  will  find,  as  one  inoffensive 
\ew  Yorker  did  recently,  that  something  of  tlie 
order  Cohiinl>ijnr))ies  has  flown  right  inside  and 
laid  an  egg  on  yoiu"  bedspread. 

Take  the  case  of  George  and  Helen  I'apashvily, 
sculptor  and  writer,  who  sought  trancjuillity  in 
the  upper  fastnesses  of  Bucks  County.  They  had 
hardly  got  the  plinnbing  into  their  old  stone 
farmhouse  when  they  were  beset  by  a  retarded 
cardinal. 

Like  so  many  of  his  genus,  he  was  belligerent 
as  well  as  stupid.  For  weeks  he  carried  on  a 
running  battle  with  his  own  reflection  in  the 
dining-room  window— swooping  into  the  j)ane 
like  a  kamikaze  pilot,  lieating  il  with  his  wings, 
and  pecking  at  it  till  his  beak  dripped  blood. 
The  round  ended  when  he  had  knocked  himself 
out  or  collapsed  on  tlie  grass  in  exhaustion. 

.\t  this  point  the  Papashvilys— who  are  kindly 
to  the  verge  of  simple-mindedness  and  constantly 
imposed  upcju  by  man  and  beast— would  rise 
wearily  from  their  diningtable  and  rescue  the 
dope.  .After  I  hey  had  trickled  brandy  down  his 
throat  with  an  eye  dropper,  plied  him  with 
smelling  salts,  and  jjressed  cold  towels  to  his 
lorehead,  he  irsually  revived  enough  for  another 
assault. 

This  might  have  kept  up  indefinitely,  or  any- 
how until  the  brandy  ran  out,  if  a  she-cardinal 
hadn't  come  along  one  day  and  diverted  him  to 
other  interests.  They  are  now,  presumably,  popu- 
lating the  thickets  of  northern  Pennsylvania  with 
generation  after  generation  of  half-witted  Rich- 
inondena. 


Sure  enough,  after  one  contemptuous  glance 
they  went  right  on  with  their  scheming.  I  rolled 
down  a  window.  Still  no  alarm.  Then  I  reached 
for  the  carbine  1  had  hidden  under  a  gunny  sack, 
and  started  to  poke  it— slowly  and  cautiously- 
over  the  sill.  Not  more  than  an  inch  of  the 
muzzle  was  sticking  out  when  the  nearest  sentry 
saw  it,  recognized  instantly  what  it  was,  and 
blew  the  whistle.  The  whole  gang  took  off, 
jeering  vulgarly,  before  I  coidd  get  in  a  shot. 

The  only  practical  way  to  outwit  a  crow  is 
with  dynamite,  the  sportsman's  best  friend  on 
water  or  land.  Here  is  a  tested  recipe,  bearing 
the  Harper's  Seal  of  .Approval: 

First  you  find  a  thicket  of  shinnery  oaks  where 
crows  gather  to  roost.  These  scrubby  little  trees 
grow  in  dense  clumps  all  over  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle; they  make  an  ideal  lair  for  crows,  as 
they  once  did  for  horse  thieves  and  train  robbers. 
-As  many  as  five  thousand  birds  may  infest  a 
single  clump. 

At  daybreak  they  leave  in  small  bands,  scatter- 
ing over  miles  of  countryside  on  their  criminal 
pursuits— stealing  pheasant  eggs,  devastating 
grain  fields,  pecking  the  eyes  out  of  newborn 
calves.  .\s  soon  as  you  are  sure  they  are  all  gone, 
you  slip  into  the  shinnery  and  start  stringing  up 
your  dynamite.  Half-sticks  will  do,  tied  to 
branches  at  about  head  height  and  spaced 
roughly  five  yards  apart  all  through  the  thicket. 
Their  detonators  all  have  to  be  connected  to  a 
single  wire,  which  runs  to  a  hiding  place  a  safe 
distance  away— usually  a  neighboring  patch  of 
brush.  There  you  wait,  beside  your  storage  bat- 
tery and  switch,  until  the  enemy  comes  home  at 
sundown. 


SMART  birds  are  even  worse.  Everything  that 
wears  feathers  is  a  criminal  at  heart— as  Dr.  A.  C. 
lient  demonstrated  in  his  classic  lourteen-volume 
Life  Histories  of  Xortli  American  Birds— hut  the 
elite  of  this  over-world  obviously  are  the  crows. 
They  are  as  well  organized  as  the  Mafia,  and 
more  cunning.  Nobody  has  ever  rounded  up  a 
gang  of  crows  in  an  Apalachin  farmhouse. 

The  reason  is  that— unlike  Barbara,  Genovese 
R:  Co.— crows  do  their  conspiring  in  an  open  field, 
with  guards  posted  to  cover  every  approach. 
These  sentries  apparently  carry  binoculars,  and 
are  trained  not  only  to  spot  a  gun  at  five  hun- 
dred yards  but  to  tell  ^vhether  it  is  a  rifle  or 
shotgun;  and  they  have  learned  the  range  of 
each.  Consequently,  as  every  hunter  knows,  they 
are  about  the  most  elusive  game  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

1  (jnce  tried  to  beat  their  system  by  sneaking 
iiji  on  a  crow  convention  in  a  station  wagon. 
They  know  that  autos  are  harmless,  and  ordi- 
narily pay  them  no  attention.  So  I  pulled  up, 
in  an  offhand  way,  beside  a  pasture  where  maybe 
twenty-five  of  them  were  j^lotting  their  next  job. 


This  is  the  crucial  moment.  You  have  to  lie 
well-ambushed  and  absolutely  still;  lor  if  an 
advance  ]jatrol  spots  you,  it  will  warn  the  whole 
flock— which  at  once  will  line  out  for  another 
roost  miles  away.  If  you  escape  detection,  how- 
ever, you  simply  bide  your  time  until  the  ^vhole 
colonv  is  assembled;  then  close  the  switch.    The 


Here's  room.  Here's  economy. 

Here's  the  Peugeot  '403'!  Its  3-foot  wide 

^^^      doors  swing  open  a  full  90° -no 

i,^P      struggling  to  get  in  or  out.  Rear 

seat  is  almost  5  ft.  wide; 
each  front  seat  is  over 
2  ft.  wide  and  there  is 
leg  room  to  spare. 
Upkeep  on  the 
/403' is  wonder- 
fully low.  Its 
four-cylinder 
^  engine  delivers 
30  mpg  on  regular  gas. 
And  the  price  of  $2250  (East  and 
Gulf  Coast  P.O.  E.)  includes :  sliding 
sun-roof,  whitewall  or  MicheHn"X" 
tires,  4-speed  synchromesh  trans- 
mission, heater-defroster,  padded 
dashboard,  cloth  or  leatherette 
upholstery,  electric  clock,  wind- 
shield washers  and  "sleep-on"  seats. 

fiOLD  MID  SERVICED  BV  OVER  500  PEUGEOT  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UIIITEO 

STaTES,  CANADA,  AND  MEXICO.  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE,  V/RITE:  PEUGEOT,  INC., 

ROOM  3102,  750  THIRD  AVE.,  M.Y.  17.  M.Y.  FOR  OVERSEAS  DELIVERY  SEE  YOUR 

NEAREST  DEALER  OR  WRITE:  CARS  OVERSEAS,  IMC,  BOX  153,  LONG  ISL^^ND  CITY  4,  N.Y. 


the  new  Sportsedan  from  France! 
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Brand  Names 
make  wise  buying 
easier! 


lou  don't  liave  to  be  an  ex- 
pert shopper  to  be  assured  of 
satisfaction  when  you  buy  by 
Brand  Name. 

Brand  Names  are  built  on  your 
confidence.  You  and  your  neigh- 
bors dictate  tiie  .standards  a 
Brand  Name  product  must  meet 
to  consistently  deliver  the  value 
and  service  you  want. 

A  respected  Brand  Name  is  a 
manufacturer's  most  valuable 
asset  and  he  spares  no  effort  to 
protect  it  by  constantly  bettering 
his  product. 

A  Brand  Name  is  the  maker's 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  which  is 
doubly  endorsed  by  the  dealer 
who  sells  it. 

For  dependable  quality  and  con- 
sistent satisfaction  you  do  better 
with  brands  you  know;  get  to 
know  those  you  see  advertised  in 
this  magazine. 

To  get  the  most  for  your  money 
buy  by  Brand  Name  and  be  sure! 

A  Brand  Name  is  a 
makcr^s  reputation 
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nRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION.  INC. 
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results  are  gratifying.  A  rain  of  black 
feathers,  shinncry  leaves,  and  trows' 
feet  will  cover  the  landscape  for  acres 
around. 

IN  OUR  struggle  with  the  birds, 
the  most  dangerous  chink  in  man's 
armor  is  sentimentality.  They  are 
alert  for  any  sign  of  this  weakness; 
and,  as  we  have  seen  in  The  Papash- 
vily  Case,  they  know  how  to  take 
instant  advantage  of  it. 

My  aunt  Annie  was,  1  guess,  the 
softest-hearted  woman  in  Comanche 
County,  Oklahoma.  For  many  years 
she  lived  on  a  homestead  there,  keep- 
ing house  for  her  widower  father. 
One  Christmas  a  neighbor  gave  her 
a  jar  of  brandied  cherries  and— 
though  Aiuiie  disappioved  of  liquor 
even  in  semi-solid  form— the  guests 
at  dinner  that  night  managed  to  put 
away  the  whole  quart. 

In  her  thrifty  way,  Annie  saved 
the  pits  and  fed  them  next  morning 
to  her  llock  of  hens.  This  was  meant 
in  the  kindliest  spirit— Annie  felt 
that  even  Plymouth  Rocks  deserved 
a  Christmas  treat— but  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  mistake.  When  Annie  went 
out  at  noon  to  collect  the  eggs,  she 
found  every  one  of  the  chickens  lying 
stone  cold  dead  with  its  claws  stick- 
ing up  stiff  in  the  air. 

Crushed  by  grief  as  she  was,  she 
didn't  mean  to  let  those  chickens  go 
to  waste.  Annie  couldn't  bring  her- 
self to  chop  off  their  heads— that  was 
man's  work  anyhow,  and  could  wait 
till  her  father  came  in  from  plowing 
the  northeast  forty— but  she  could  at 
legist  begin  to  get  them  ready  for  the 
cold-storage  locker.  With  tears  slid- 
ing down  her  nose,  and  muttering 
prayers  against  the  evil  of  drink,  she 
plucked  them  all— carefully  saving 
the  feathers  for  pillow-stufling.  Then 
she  laid  the  corpses  in  a  row  along 
the  shady  side  of  the  barn  to  await 
the  axe. 


Troul)le  was,  they  didn't  stay  deai 
When  her  father  brought  in  tl 
team  at  supper  time,  he  entountcro 
a  spectacle  which,  he  said,  beat  an 
thing  he  had  seen  since  the  nigl 
when  a  Kiowa  war  party  scalped  tli 
whole  village  of  Chillicothe.  Twent- 
three  hens  were  staggering  aroim 
the  barnyard— overhung,  shiverinj 
and  naked  as  September  Morn. 

The  sight  so  scandalized  the  mulcj 
—a  high-strung  pair  at  best— that 
took  liim  twenty  minutes  to  get  o 
the  harness. 

Annie  worked  all  night,  cutting  u 
old  burlap  bags  and  sewing  them  iht 
hen  chemises,  while  her  outrage 
flock  hucUlled  scpiawking  behind  th 
stove.  By  morning  they  were  th 
best-dressed  chickens  in  Oklahoma 
but  they  didn't  seem  to  appreciat 
it.  For  the  next  six  weeks,  whil 
they  weie  growing  a  new  crop  o 
feathers,  they  wore  their  smocks  witl 
a  look  both  shee|)ish  and  hang-doi 
—which,  for  due  kens,  is  quite  a  trick 
I  am  willing  to  grant  (grudgingly 
that  they,  anyhow,  must  have  beei 
birds  worth  watching. 


HOWL,  or  a  Beatnik-type 
Ode  to  Our  Little 
Feathered  Friends 


Canto  I 
Hark,  the  robin 
And  his   uncle  and   his  cousins 

antl  his  aunts 
I*lus  some  grackles   or  something 
.\nd  a   lot  of  asthmatic  thrushes 
Are  starting  up  their  harebrained 

noises 

Again  just  outside  my  window. 
Which  means  it  is 
Four  A.M.  (Eastern  Daylight  Saving! 

Time) 
And   there  will  be  no  more 
Sleep   around   here   this   night. 

Canto  II 
Ah,  why  can't  Cod's  blithe  spirits 
Keej)   their  throbbing  little  throats 
Shut   luiiil  seven  o'clock 
Like  cats  and  horses 
And  other  reasonable  animals? 

Canto  III 
Anybody  want  to  join 
The   Little  Daisy  Air  Rifle 
Bird-watching  Association? 
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erwise 


Among  Our  Contrihulors 


JUANKIND     BLASTS     OFF 

TALK  about  space  is  already 
charged  witli  the  characterislic 
sound  and  lury  ol:  mankind. 

At  4:20  A.M.  on  May  28,  just  45 
minutes  after  Able  and  Baker  rock- 
eted up  300  miles,  word  came  that 
the  nose  cone  carrying  them  had 
been  sighted  in  the  target  area  near 
Antigua.  From  the  tense  throats  of 
a  hundred  technicians  and  other 
wa idlers  assembled  in  the  firing  lab- 
oratory at  Cape  Canaveral,  a  cheer 
went  up  "like  at  a  Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball game." 

A  conference  of  scientists  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology 
in  March  burst  into  an  uproar  when 
the  manager  of  space  programs  for 
a  large  corporation  sliouted  from  the 
floor:  "Our  missile  program  is  the 
swan  song  of  a  dying  ( ivili/ation. 
We  don't  need  better  missiles  to  de- 
stroy each  other— the  ones  we  have 
now  will  do  the  job  adequately.  And 
there  isn't  any  point  in  zooming  off 
into  outer  space.  We  could  spend  the 
money  better  solving  problems  here 
at  home— taking  (are  ol  our  over- 
crowded, underfed  millions.  .  .  .  We 
are  in  a  bad  way  when  we  try  to 
solve  our  problem  by  mass  killing— 
or  by  paddling  oil  lo  a  bigger  island 
in  space." 

Away  in  Australia  on  April  ,H0, 
liritain's  atomic  research  chief,  Sir 
jolm  (Jockcroft,  protested  against  the 
"lantastic  amounts"  being  spent  by 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  trying 
to  put  a  man  into  spa/:,e.  The  thou- 
sands of  millions  might  better  be 
used  for  biological  and  medical  re- 
search on  earth.  "Sjjace  travel  will 
not  be  of  great  use  to  humanity," 
he  said. 

Ncrvertheless  in  April  also.  Captain 
Donald  Kent  Slayton,  35,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  who  is  in  training  as  an  as- 
tronaut of  the  U.S.  Space  Adminis- 
tration's Project  Merc  ury— one  of  the 
"highly  intclligenl,  highly  moti- 
vated" chosen  seven— said:  "We  have 
gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  on  this 
globe.    We   have   to  go   somewhere, 


71  nd  s|)ace  is  all  that  is  left.  .  .  ." 
As  long  ago  as  last  summer  ICY 
scientists  meeting  in  Moscow  asked 
the  Cireat  Powers  to  develop  methods 
for  rcniinjing  man-made  satellites 
from  orbit,  "ft  is  feared,"  Walter 
Sullivan  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times,  "that  space  will  soon  be  filled 
with  the  radio  howls  and  beeps  ol 
myriad  outmcxied  satellites." 

Into  this  cacophony  of  voices  con- 
cerning the  "zone  of  complete  si- 
lence" which  begins  100  miles  above 
the  Earth,  Harper's  projects  the 
deliberate,  good-humcjred,  dispas- 
sionate analysis  cjf  Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge:  "Sense  and  Nonsense  About 
Space"  (p.  21).  Dr.  DuP>ridge,  physi- 
cist and  president  of  the  California 
fnstitute  oi  'I'ecJmology,  has  com- 
bined zeal  for  research  with  concern 
for  the  public  interest  in  his  varied 
career.  During  the  war  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  radiation  laboratory  at 
MJT,  under  the  Olfice  of  Strategic 
Services,  and  he  has  served  on  the 
advisory  ccjmmittee  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

.  .  .  Elaine  Kendall,  who  explains 
why  it's  "No  Fun  to  P>e  Sick  y\ny 
More"  (p.  29),  is  a  housewife  living 
in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  "f  have 
been  writing  sporadically  since  col- 
lege, where  f  edited  the  Mt.  Ilolyokc 
magazine.  Lately  i  have  found  my- 
self more  and  more  at  bay  when 
asked.  'What  do  you  do  with  yourself 
all  day?'— which  accounts  for  my  cur- 
rent spurt  of  activity.  We  live  in  a 
glass  house  with  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  modern  j)ainting  and 
scidpture   and   two  small   c  hilchcn." 

.  .  .  The  drama  ol  l>riiain  as  a  sink- 
ing power— both  in  the  world's  eyes 
and  in  its  own— would  be  one  of  the 
great  pcjstwar  .shockers  if  it  had  noi 
unfolded  so  gradually,  almost  so  siu 
reptitiously.  No  fcjreigner  has 
jjainted  this  view  of  the  inevitable 
sunset  so  well  as  have  British  writers 
themselves.  For  example.  Peregrine 
Worsthorne  of  the  llondon  Daily 
Telegraph,  in  a  brilliant  article  in 
Foreign    /I [fairs,    has    said    that    the 


SHf- 
mTRAI 

A  self-portrait  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  revealing  statement  that  a 
man  ever  makes  about  himself. 

Rembrandt,  in  his  self-portraits, 
looks  out  of  the  canvas  with  the 
steady,  world-weary  gaze  of  a  man 
whcj  has  seen  and  survived  every- 
thing, whcxse  mettle  has  been  tested 
— and  proved. 

Reynolds  looks  like  the  prosper- 
ous, busy,  contented  citizen  he  was 
— successful  in  his  profession,  at 
home  in  Johnson's  circle  of  wits, 
welcome  in  society. 

Van  Gogh's  self-portraits  arc 
highly  introspective,  the  bold 
brushwork  in  vivid  contrast  to  the 
vulnerability  of  the  face,  at  once 
strong  and  sensitive. 

If  self-portraits  are  fascinating, 
so  are  portraits  painted  by  others. 
There  is,  after  all,  an  undeniable 
fascination  in  seeing  yourself  as 
others  see  you — as  we  have  reason 
to  know.  For  over  the  years,  Mer- 
rill Lynch  has  sat  for  word  por- 
traits by  some  well  known  writers. 
The  results  have  been  gratifying 
on  the  whole,  but  we've  always 
felt  that  a  portrait  by  an  outsider 
wasn't  quite  satisfactory — that  the 
emphasis  was  sometimes  wrong, 
the  color  missing,  and  matters  of 
interest  were  omitted. 

In  fact,  something  kept  saying, 
"Do  it  yourself."  So  we  did. 

The  result  is  a  pocket-sized  self- 
portrait  in  words  called  "This  Is 
Merrill  Lynch."  It  tells  a  little 
about  our  history  and  a  lot  about 
our  policies,  and  we'll  be  pleased 
tcj  send  you  a  copy  if  you'll  let  us. 

We  think  you'll  find  it  interest- 
ing. We  know  you'll  find  it  candid. 
And  we  hope  you'll  find  it  per- 
suasive. 

Deparlment  SW^-84 

MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  112  Cities 
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NEXT    MONTH 

WHAT  MAKES     ^ 

A  GOOD  AMBASSADOR? 

How  do  we  choose  our  ambas- 
sadors? What  happens  to  them — 
and  to  our  foreifjn  [)olicy — inside 
our  embassies?  Drawing  upon  his 
twenty  years  in  the  foreign  service 
the  witty  author  of  Boars  in  the 
Caviar  provides  a  racy  and  telling 
firsthand  report. 

By  Charh's    W\   Thayer 


COLE  PORTER: 

AN  AFFECTIONATE  MEMOIR 

A  fabulous  figure  of  the  glitter- 
ing 'twenties — as  seen  by  a  fledgling 
playwright  on  his  first  trip  to  Paris 
and  on  a  memorable  world  tour. 

By  Moss  Hart 


THE  COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
IN  ARCHITECTURE 

An  expert  account  of  the  recent 
development  of  new  and  exciting 
\/ays  of  building  by  architects  tired 
of  the  modern  "glass  box." 

By  Robin  Boyd 

.  .  .  AND  IN  OCTOBER 
WRITING  IN  AMERICA 

In  addition  to  a  full  issue  of 
Harper's,  a  64-page  supplement 
with  articles  by  Alfred  Kazin. 
Budd  Schulberg,  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  and  other  leading  authors. 


PERSONAL     &     OTHERWISE 


angry  yoimg  men  "positively  wel- 
come the  disintegration  of  the  em- 
pire .  .  .  because  each  blow  helps  to 
undermine  a  social  system  which 
they  find  intensely  aiitipatlictir." 
The  Conservatives,  in  their  Icar  of 
change,  he  added,  are  just  as  ineffec- 
tive in  directing  foreign  policy: 

"Everything  about  the  British  class 
system  begins  to  look  foolisii  and 
tacky  when  related  to  a  second-class 
power  on  the  decline,  like  a  cere- 
monial robe  cut  for  A])ollo  hanging 
loosely  around  his  sunken  limbs  in 
old  age." 

Martin  Green's  "A  Mirror  for 
Anglo-Saxons"  (p.  31)  offers  a  diangc 
not  only  of  costume  and  lighting  for 
this  dismal  figure  but  a  deep  char- 
acter reconstruction  based  on  Bri- 
tain's essential  relation  with  .Amer- 
ica. Born  in  London,  Mr.  Green 
grew  up  in  a  Sliropshire  village,  went 
to  Cambridge  (1945-48),  served  in 
the  RAF,  and  studied  further  at  Lon- 
don University,  die  Sorbonne,  and 
the  University  ol  Michigan.  He  has 
taught  in  France  and  Turkey  and  at 
Michigan,  and  is  now  in  the  English 
department  at  Wellesley.  This  sum- 
mer he  is  working  at  Yaddo  on  a 
i)ook  about  E.ngland  and  America. 

...  In  the  days  when  the  New  York 
Tribune  announced  proudly  that  it 
sold  lor  three  cents  and  was  worth 
it,  it  also  described  itself  fin  an  ad- 
vertisement in  Harper's  Weekly,  De- 
cember 8,   188.^)  as  follows: 

"Its  news  is  ccnnplete,  and  its  tone 
is  pure.  ...  In  politics,  the  Tribune 
is  heartily  Republican,  and  aims  to 
be  the  most  accurate  exponent  of  the 
best  sentiment  of  the  party.  .  .  .  No 
politician  can  afford  to  be  without 
the  Tribune  when  Congress  is  in 
session.  .  .  .  For  families,  the  Tribune 
is  the  best,  cleanest,  and  most  useful 
]iapcr.  It  refuses  to  print  the  de- 
moralizing details  of  vice  which 
many  other  papers  resort  to  in  order 
to  build  up  a  c'ircle  of  readers  among 
people  of  low  and  coarse  tastes;  and 
it  believes  that  there  can  be  no  prog- 
ress without  the  recognition  of  an 
over-ruling  power  in  the  affairs  of 
men." 

Costing  only  a  nickel  today,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  even  a 
greater  bargain  and,  as  Joseph  Kraft 
describes  it  (p.  39),  noticeably  less 
smug  than  its  ancestor.  Mr.  Kraft 
is  an  ex-newspaperman  (Wasiiington 


Post  ;inc!  liie  Neiv  ]'oH{  Tinier).  He 
has  been  free-lancing  for  two  years 
has  had  articles  in  many  maga/inc*>' 
including  Harper's,  ancl  in  March 
won  the  Overseas  Press  (Club's  award 
for  magazine  reporting  from  abroad.! 
A  Columbia  graduate,  Mr.  Kndf 
also  did  graduate  work  at  Princeton, 
the  Sorbonne,  ancl  the  Institute  fori 
.\dvanced  Study. 

.  .  .  "The  Case  for  Mr.  Parkhill"' 
(p.  46)  is  the  last  of  Harper's  series! 
of  stories  about  Hyman  Kaplan  by 
Leo  Rosten.  .\  whole  book  called 
Tlie  Return  of  H*y*M*A*N 
K*A*F*I.*A*N  will  be  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers  iiL  September. 
Leo  Rosten  is  the  scholar,  suspense 
writer,  and  editor  who  published  his 
first  Kaplan  stories  under  the  pen 
name  of  Leonard  Q.  Ross  twenty 
years  ago. 

.  .  .  Howard  Zinn  traces  the  idea  for 
his  article,  "A  Fate  Worse  Than  In- 
tegration" (p.  53),  to  a  wartime  in- 
cident aboard  the  Qneen  Mary 
carrying  16,000  troops.  They  ate  in 
four  gigantic  shifts,  first  three  shifts 
of  white  soldiers,  then  one  of  Negro 
soldiers. 

"First  day  out,  a  mix-up,"  Mr. 
Zinn  recalls,  "ancl  Negro  GIs  poured 
down  before  the  whites  had  finished 
eating.  Result:  perhaps  the  war's 
first  mass-integrated  dining-hall.  A 
Southern  white  soldier  found  a 
Negro  next  to  him,  asked  the  officer 
in  cJiarge  that  clay  (myself)  to  clvinge 
seats,  was  told  to  eat  there  or  not  at 
all,  wrestled  agonizingly  for  a  mo- 
ment with  food  vs.  segregation,  and 
decided  on   food." 

Mr.  Zinn,  a  New  Yorker  by  birth 
ancl  a  Columbia  Ph.D.,  is  chairman 
of  the  history  department  at  Spel- 
man  College,  a  Negro  women's  col- 
lege of  the  Atlanta  University  Cen- 
ter. The  Cornell  University  Press 
will  bring  out  his  book  ajjout  La- 
Guardia  in  Congress  later  this  year. 

.  .  .  Paul  Henry  Lang's  charge  in 
"Hoards  of  Music"  (p.  57)  that  oin- 
musical  taste  in  America  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  century  in  arrears 
may  be  a  shock  to  people  who  mea.s- 
ure  enlightenment  in,  sales  of  classi- 
cal records. 

One  interesting  attempt  to  jack 
up  the  inadequate  music  teaching 
that  Mr.  Lang  and  others  believe  15 
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argely  to  blame  is  a  new  Ford  Foun- 
lation  grant  to  be  administered  by 
he  National  Music  Council.  This 
■xperiment  will  establish  25  "com- 
joscKs  in  residence"  over  the  next 
hree  years.  The  composers  will  be 
laid— on  salaries  commensurate  with 
hose  of  the  public-school  system— 
o  live  in  communities  throughout 
he  United  States,  to  compose  lor  the 
ichools'  bands,  choruses,  and  orches- 
:ras,  and  to  help,  without  special 
;eaching  assignments,  in  enriching 
■he  local  musical  life. 

Dr.  Lang  is  professor  of  musicology 
It  Columbia  University,  music  critic 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  editor  of  the  Musical  (Quarterly. 
He  is  author  of  Music  in  Western 
Civilization  and  is  working  on  a 
book  on  Handel.  Born  in  Hungary, 
he  was  educated  in  Budapest,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Paris  before  coming  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1928.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  International  Musicological 
Society. 


...  In  calling  his  article  "Verdict 
Guilty-Now  What?"  (p.  60),  Dr. 
Karl  Menninger  stakes  out  limits  on 
a  vastly  complicated  subject.  His  re- 
view of  the  known  failure  of  our 
prison  system  and  his  recommenda- 
tions for  more  intelligent  and  thera- 
peutic treatment  of  convicted  crim- 
inals were  originally  made  in  a 
speech  to  the  Criminal  Law  Section 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
response  to  a  specific  inquiry.  The 
article  will  be  part  of  his  book,  A 
Psychiatrist's  World,  to  be  published 
by  Viking  in  October  in  honor  of 
i  his  sixty-fifth  birthday. 

Dr.  Menninger  is  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Menninger  Foundation,  the  fa- 
mous psychiatric  clinic  in  Topeka, 
Kansas.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Psychoanalytic  Asso- 
ciation and  is  consultant  to  a  num- 
ber of  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions in  the  area  of  law  and  psychia- 
try, for  example  the  U.S.  Medical 
Center  for  Federal  Prisoners  at 
Springfield,  Missouri.  His  books  in- 
clude Man  Against  Himself  and  Love 
Against  Hate. 

.  .  .  Sean  O'Casey,  self-educated  in 
Dublin  in  the  ]88()s  and  1890s,  be- 
came the  most  famous  Irish  play- 
wright since  Shaw.  He  wrote  "The 
Delicate  Art  of  Growing  Old"  (p. 
65)  in  Devon,  where  he  went  to  live 


after  a  break  with  the  Abbey  Theater 
over  the  production  of  "The  Silver 
Tassie"  in  1928.  Besides  many  plays, 
he  has  written  six  volumes  of  auto- 
biography, from  /  Knock  at  the  Door 
to  Sunset  and  Evening  Star. 

During  the  past  season,  many  of 
O'Casey's  plays  were  on  stage  in  the 
U.  S.— including  "Juno"  as  a  musical 
and  "Shadow  of  a  Gunman"  (52  per- 
formances on  Broadway).  A  new 
play,  "The  Drums  of  Father  Ned," 
had  its  American  premiere  in  La- 
fayette, Indiana,  this  spring. 

.  .  .  "Why  de  Gaulle  Needs  More 
Miracles"  (p.  67)  comes  from  Edwin 
Newman,  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  He 
has  been  abroad  with  NBC  for  ten 
years,  after  working  in  Washington 
for  CBS  and,  before  that,  serving  in 
the  Navy  for  four  years.  New  York- 
born  and  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  he  commutes 
across  the  Atlantic. 

.  .  .  Ray  Bradbury,,  the  intensely  and 
variously  gifted  writer  of  short 
stories,  novels,  science  fiction,  and 
plays,  comes  back  to  Harper's  with 
"A  Wild  Night  in  Galway"  on  page 
73.    It  was  inspired  by  two   things: 

(1)  Mr.  Bradbury's  eight-month  stay 
in  Ireland  five  years  ago,  writing  the 
screen  play  of  "Moby  Dick,"  which 
was     directed     by     John     Huston; 

(2)  an  account  of  a  dog  race  in  Eire 
given  him  by  his  writer-friend  Ben 
Maddow. 

Mr.  Bradbury  has  recently  written 
a  new  three-act  play  for  Broadway 
this  fall,  "A  Clear  View  of  the  Irish 
Mist,"  and  three  science-fiction  one- 
act  plays.  His  latest  book,  A  Medi- 
cine for  Melancholy,  containing  22 
short  stories,  was  published  by 
Doubleday  this  spring.  Bradbury  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  American 
authors  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  half- 
million  copies  of  his  Fahrenheit  450 
have  been  sold  there  (alas,  without 
royalty  to  the  author). 

.  .  .  And  the  poets:  John  Ciardi  (p. 

26)  is  poetry  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  director  of  the  Bread  Loaf 
Writers'  Conference,  and  English 
professor  at  Rutgers.  Thomas  J. 
Yborra,  Jr.  (p.  42)  is  a  Du  Pont  en- 
gineer. Donald  Justice  (p.  71)  teaches 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
(Writers'  Workshop). 


Imagine  Making 
$5,000  a  Year  Writing 


fantastit?  Not  at  All  .  .  .  Hundreds 
of  People  Make  That  Much  or  More 
Every    Year  — and    Have    Fun    Doing    It! 

Some  authors  may  be  born  but  most  are  made. 
You  can  learn  writing  just  as  you  learn  anything 
else.  There's  no  mystery.  It  is,  in  fact,  surprisingly 
simple.  Your  next  door  neighbors,  unknown  to 
you,  may  be  depositing  publishers'  checks  regu- 
larly. If  they  are,  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that  it 
is  because  they  learned  their  trade.  And  you  can 
learn  the  fundamentals  you  must  know  to  succeed 
as  a  writer. 

The  famous  NYS  course  offers  COMPLETE 
training  .  .  .  fiction,  non-fiction  and  TV.  Your 
instructors  are  active  editors  and  writers  .  .  .  and 
your  salable  scripts  will  be  marketed  on  a  10% 
commission  basis  by  the  leading  literary  agent 
who  placed,  among  other  successes,  the  famous 
book  and  play  THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE 
AUGUST  MOON.  Send  for  free  information 
today.  No  salesman  will  call  on  you. 

-  FREE    BOOKLET   COUPON  - 


The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.   613,   2   East  4  5th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,  your  free 
booklet    "Writing   for   a   Well-paying   Career." 

Name 

Street 

City 

Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
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MUTUAL  FUND  INFORMATION 


Incorporated 
Investors 


A  mutual  fund  investing  in  a  list  of 
securities  selected  for  possible  long- 
term  growth  of  capital  and  income. 

*     *     * 

Incorporated 
Income  Fvind 

A  mutual  fund  investing  in  a  list  of 
securities  for  current  income. 


The  Parker  Corporation 
200  Berkeley  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  Prospectus  on 
n  Incorporated  Investors 
□  Incorporated  Income  Fund 
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^^WITH^^ 


V^HANGE  THE  FOR  TO  A  WITH,"  Said  One  of  our  board  members,  "and  I'll  vote  for  it."  He  was  talking 
of  a  proposed  new  slogan— "In  service  for  people"— adopted  in  its  final  form  as  "In  service  with  people"  in  1955  when 
V  R"""" jmr  our  company's  name  was  changed  from  Farm  Bureau  to  Nationwide.  The  board  member  had  a 
point— for  the  clue  to  Nationwide^s  real  character  is  not  in  the  word  service  (what  insurance 
company  is  not  interested  in  service? ) . . .  nor  is  the  crucial  word  people.  But  when  you  try  to  describe 
how  people  experience  this  service . .  .you  realize  that  at  Nationwide  a  different  kind  of  relationship 
does  indeed  exist  between  company  and  policyholder— and  "service  for  people"  is  not  quite  accurate!  Born  of  coopera- 
tive roots  (an  offshoot  of  the  old  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  organization),  Nationwide  has  always  invited 
its  policyholders  to  share  in  their  company's  way  of  doing  things.  Even  now,  33  years  later, 
Nationwide  policyholders  meet  with  management  to  work  out  new  ideas— to  meet  the  challenges  of 
our  new  era.  And  so  h  follows  that  Nationwide  dollars  work  in  creative  ways  developing  new  and 
improved  insurance  services— to  encourage  housing,  to  raise  broadcasting  standards,  to  widen  health  services,  to  assist 
war  torn  countries,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  car  and  home  financing ...  all  designed  to  help  people  work 
out  mature  solutions  to  fundamental  problems  of  their  lives  and  times.  Nationwide  thus  becomes  a 
"workshop"  where  Americans  create  the  tools  for  their  own  betterment.  Fraternal  instead  of 
paternal,  pitching-in  rather  than  patronizing,  searching  not  smug,  related  not  remote,  alive  not  aloof 
.  Nationwide  Insurance  works  with  people ...  is  in  service  with  people. 
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SENSE  AND  NONSENSE 
ABOUT  SPACE 


LEE    A.    DuBRIDGE 

Do  you  believe  that  men  may  reach  other 

planets  almost  any  day  now?    That  flight  to 

the  stars  is  just  a  question  of  time? 

That  the  first  nation  to  get  a  foothold  on 

the  moon  will  have  an  overwhelming  military 

advantage?    If  so,  the  president  of  Caltech 

has  some  myth-punctviring  news  for  you. 

EVERY  American  citizen  of  sixty  years  or 
more  has  witnessed  in  rapid  succession  the 
birth  of  the  age  of  the  automobile,  the  age  of 
the  airplane,  the  age  of  electronics,  of  radio,  of 
television,  and  of  nuclear  energy— not  to  men- 
tion the  age  of  the  movie,  of  rock  'n'  roll,  of  the 
supermarket,  and  a  few  others.  One  might  in- 
deed expect  that  most  of  us  would  be  quite  in- 
different to  the  dawn  of  another  age. 

But  not  so. 

For  no  age  has  had  a  more  shattering  impact 
on  the  people  of  the  world  than  the  beginning, 
on  October  4,  1957,  of  the  space  age.  And  for 
good  reason.  For,  although  other  twentieth-cen- 
tury discoveries  have  increased  the  human  ca- 
pacities for  speed,  for  communication,  and  for 
destruction,  it  has  been  over  four  hundred  years 


since  a  wholly  new  area  of  geographic  explora- 
tion has  been  opened  up.  Naturally  this  has  been 
an  earth-shaking  event.  For  the  first  time  in 
world  history  men  are  no  longer  chained  to  their 
tiny  planet.  Man-made  vehicles  can  now  sail  the 
untracked  reaches  of  interplanetary  space  itself. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  such 
an  event  woidd  be  received  calmly.  To  para- 
phrase a  common  Washington  quip:  "Anyone 
who  is  not  thoroughly  confused  just  doesn't 
understand  the  situation."  The  space  cadets  and 
Buck  Rogers  addicts  are  having  a  field  day— in 
the  belief  that  public  gullibility  aboiu  space  is 
inexhaustible. 

The  confusion  is  understandable,  for  the  con- 
ditions encountered  by  an  object  projected  into 
a  space  trajectory  are  so  unlike  the  conditions  on 
earth  as  to  defy  any  "common  sense"  discussion. 
Common  sense  is  a  distillation  of  human  experi- 
ence.- And  there  has  never  been  any  human  ex- 
perience in  space,  where  there  is  no  air  to  breathe 
or  to  sustain  flight  or  to  prevent  liquids  from 
boiling  away;  where  objects  have  no  weight  and 
things  that  are  dropped  do  not  fall;  where  fric- 
tional  forces  are  absent  and  it  takes  no  propul- 
sive effort  to  keep  an  object  moving  forever; 
where  "perpetual  motion"  is  a  natural  and  in- 
deed a  necessary  condition,  else  all  objects  would 
be  pulled  together  into  a  single  conglomerate  by 
the  inexorable  force  of  gravity. 

Then,  too,  it  sounds  like  nonsense  to  be  told 
that  if  you  wish  to  make  an  object  go  slower  you 
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must  speed  it  up,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  it  go 
faster  it  must  be  slowed  down.  Yet,  for  an  object 
in  a  free  orbit  aroinid  the  Earth  or  any  other 
attracting  body  this  is  true.  A  push  intended  to 
speed  up  a  satellite  will  only  lift  it  to  a  higher 
orbit  where  it  will  rotate  more  slowly.  Con- 
versely, a  retarding  force  will  displace  it  into  a 
speedier  orbit  closer  to  the  attracting  center. 
(As  the  Sputniks  and  Explorers  came  into  the 
atmosphere  and  were  "retarded"  by  friction,  they 
did  indeed  speed  up  as  they  spiraled  in  until 
they  binned  up  from  the  frictional  heating.) 

Also,  the  vast  speeds  recjuired  to  project  ob- 
jects into  spatial  orbits  are  such  as  to  numli  the 
imagination.  How  can  even  the  hardened  jet- 
plane  traveler  who  is  used  to  speeds  of  ()0()  miles 
per  hour,  which  is  10  miles  per  minute,  conceive 
of  what  it  is  like  to  travel  at  5  miles  per  second? 
Yet  that  is  the  speed  of  an  Earth  satellite.  To 
escape  from  the  Earth's  gravitational  pull  en- 
tirely one  must  travel  at  7  miles  per  second— and 
to  escape  from  the  pull  of  the  Sun  takes  a  speed, 
with  respect  to  the  Sun,  of  26  miles  per  second. 

Nevertheless,  great  as  these  speeds  are,  they  are 
overshadowed  by  the  vastness  of  spatial  distances. 
For  example,  if  one  could,  in  spite  of  the  Sun's 
pull,  maintain  in  space  a  speed  of  26  miles  per 
second,  it  would  take  23  days  to  reach  Mars,  over 
3  years  to  reach  Neptune,  and  2S,000  years  to 
reach  the  nearest  star  (Alpha  Centauri).  It  even 
takes  a  beam  of  light  (at  a  speed  of  186,000  miles 
per  second)  4  years  to  reach  that  star,  150,000 
years  to  cross  the  Milky  Way,  and  2  billion  years 
to  travel  to  the  most  distant  neljida.  Clearly  the 
reaches  of  interstellar  space  are  still  far  beyond 
our  grasp. 

A     MILLION     SECRET. S 

WE  MAY  have  "conquered  space"— yet 
we  are  still  rather  like  a  fly  who  has 
leached  the  outside  of  the  windowpane  but  who, 
in  a  thousand  lifetimes,  could  not  begin  to  ex- 
plore even  the  next  county.  We,  too,  must  be 
satisfied  with  nearby  interplanetary  space  for  the 
time  being. 

Nevertheless,  between  the  Sun  and  the  orbit  of 
tiny  Pluto,  the  most  distant  planet,  there  lies  a 
sphere  7  billion  miles  in  diameter  which  is  now 
accessible  to  human  exploration  and  which  may 
hold  a  million  unimaginable  secrets  whose  dis- 
covery, one  by  one,  may  keep  human  beings 
occupied  for  a  thousand  years.  Even  these  rela- 
tively Tiear  regions  of  space  offer  a  challenge  to 
human  curiosity  and  human  ingenuity  unequaled 
in  all  history. 


Human  beings  have  a  right  to  be  excited. 

However,  just  because  many  of  the  things 
about  space  which  are  true  appear  to  be  fan- 
tastic, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  every- 
thing fantastic  is  necessarily  true. 

The  laws  of  physics  still  apply— science  fiction 
writers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is 
not  possible  to  propel  tangible  objects  to  speeds 
which  exceed  or  even  approach  the  speed  of  light. 
.'Vntigravity  screens— no  matter  how  handy  they 
would  be— do  not  (and  will  not)  exist.  Radio 
waves  in  space  do  not  bend  around  corners;  they 
can  be  reflected  or  refracted  only  by  matter.  To 
give  an  object  a  high  speed'always  requires,  an 
amount  of  energy  proportional  to  the  square  of 
I  he  speed,  and,  no  niattei"  how  clever  we  are,  to 
obtain  energy  we  must  either  consume  fuel  in 
some  form— chemical  or  nuclear- or  we  must  col- 
lect and  convert  energy  from  the  Sun  or  other 
radiant  body.  In  fact,  the  problem  of  obtaining 
enough  energy  for  space  exploration  and  con- 
verting it  to  a  suitable  form  constitutes  the  most 
imposing  barrier  to  many  attractive  ventures. 
Not  even  the  most  exotic  propidsion  schemes 
("ionic,"  "photonic,  "  etc.)  can  avoid  the  in- 
exorable re(|uirements  of  energy.  It  takes  energy 
to  acquire  speed  and  energy  to  overcome  gravity. 
And  energy  always  costs  money! 

If  we  are  interested  in  human  space  travel,  it 
must  also  be  recogni/ed  that,  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  Solar  System  other  than 
the  Earth  where  men  will  find  in  usable  form  all 
four  essential  things  they  will  need  for  travel  and 
survival— oxygen,  water,  food,  and  fuel.  Hence, 
man  must  carry  with  him,  as  he  leaves  the  earth, 
adetjuate  supplies  of  these  things  for  his  entire 
journey.  This  will  mean  a  colossal  cost  in  the 
energy  required  to  get  him  and  his  supplies  lifted 
from  the  Earth  into  a  spatial  orbit.  It  takes 
roughly  50  to  100  pounds  of  rocket  fuel  for  each 
pound  placed  in  an  orbit  around  the  Earth  or 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Moon.  This  mounts  up  to 
mighty  fuel  requirements  for  extended  space 
expeditions.  We  would  do  well  to  ask  seriously 
the  question  of  wliy  we  wish  to  send  men  into 
space  and  just  how  much  it  is  worth. 

THE     FIRST     SURPRISE 

LET  us  begin  with  the  problems  of  orbiting 
the  Earth  at  distances  of  only  a  few  hundred 
to  a  few  thousand  miles.  As  a  first  step,  this  is  a 
region  well  worth  thorough  exploration.  With 
existing  rocket  thrusts  of  300,000  to  500,000 
pounds  (150  to  250  tons)  one  can  place  vehicles 
with  a  total  useful  weight  of  from  one-and-a-hall 
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to  three  tons,  or  so,  into  orbit  (excluding  the 
dead  weight  of  rocket  cases  and  burned-out 
motors).  Such  vehicles  may  carry  a  large  amount 
of  useful  instrumentation  plus  the  necessary 
power  supplies  for  the  instruments  and  the  radio 
to  transmit  the  measurements  to  Earth.  Even  a 
man  might  go  into  orbit  with  enough  supplies 
to  sustain  him  for  a  short  time  and  return  him 
safely  to  Earth. 

What  values  may  such  close-in  expeditions 
have? 

First,  they  will  give  us  valuable  experience  in 
what  the  space  environment  is  like  and  what  it 
takes  to  keep  men  and  instruments  in  operation. 
Second,  they  can  yield  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information  about  the  one  planet  in  the  universe 
which  will  always  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
human  beings— the  Earth  itself.  The  Earth's 
gravitational,  magnetic,  and  electric  fields  have 
very  great  intrinsic  and  practical  interest,  yet 
they  have  heretofore  been  accessible  to  direct 
measurement  only  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Earth's  surface.  It  will  take  dozens  or  scores  of 
instrumented  satellites  in  orbits  ranging  from 
equatorial  to  polar,  covering  distances  from  100 
miles  to  100,000  miles  above  the  Earth,  to  explore 
these  fields  adequately. 

What  will  such  explorations  reveal?  No  one 
knows  and  no  one  can  predict.  Space,  it  must  be 
emphasized,  is  a  great  unknown  area.  Columbus 
could  not  have  known  what  continents  he  would 
encounter.   He  set  out  to  find  a  western  route  to 


India;  but  America  got  in  the  way.  So  it  will  be 
in  space.  We  will  set  out  on  one  mission  and 
find  something  else. 

The  first  U.  S.  satellite,  Explorer  I,  in  fact,  re- 
peated Columbus'  experience.  It  carried  a  Geiger 
counter  to  make  some  cosmic-ray  measurements. 
Such  radiation— as  measured  near  the  Earth's 
surface— has  proved  of  vast  interest  to  physicists 
in  recent  years  and  has  added  immeasurably  to 
our  understanding  of  atomic  and  nuclear  struc- 
ture. But  that  first  Geiger  counter  in  space  dis- 
covered a  new  belt  of  radiation,  thousands  of 
times  more  intense  than  the  known  cosmic  rays— 
so  intense,  in  fact,  that  it  paralyzed  the  counter 
completely.  Later  satellite  experiments  showed 
that  this  radiation  extends  from  a  few  hundred 
to  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  above  the  Earth, 
following  the  contours  of  the  Earth's  magnetic 
field.  The  nature  and  source  of  this  radiation 
are  still  unknown,  but  it  is  of  great  potential 
theoretical  and  practical  importance  and  should 
be  thorovighly  explored.  A  dozen  large  satellites 
adequately  equipped  for  this  one  job  alone 
would  be  a  worthwhile  investment.  Since  this 
radiation  is  intense  enough  to  kill  an  unshielded 
man  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  it  would  be 
wise  to  know  quite  a  good  deal  about  it  before 
men  venture  to  spend  much  time  within  this 
belt. 

Unfortunately,  this  intense  radiation  (known 
as  the  Van  Allen  layer)  is  in  just  the  region  in 
which  many  of  the  most  valuable  observations 


'By  George,  you're  rigid— we  are  flying  upside  doiunV' 
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about  the  Earth  can  be  taken.  The  weather  pat- 
terns, the  upper  radio-reflection  layers,  the  gravi- 
tational irregularities  (which  may  tell  something 
of  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  Earth),  and 
many  other  things  should  be  studied  at  heights 
of  200  miles  to  10,000  miles.  But  if  men  are  to 
be  injiued  and  photographic  plates  fogged  and 
other  instruments  affected  by  this  radiation,  then 
it  poses  some  difficult  problems  to  be  solved. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  how  a  single  new 
discovery  may  change  our  preconceived  notions 
and  alter  many  of  our  plans  abom  space  travel 
and  space  research.  It  is,  after  all,  the  unknown 
that  is  the  challenge  of  space.  If  we  were  con- 
fident Ave  knew  all  about  everything  existing  out 
there,  it  would  be  useless  to  spend  the  money 
to  explore. 

A     LOOK     AT     THE     MOON 
AND     THE     PLANETS 

AS  O  N  E  leaves  the  Earth  behind,  the  next 
object  of  interest  is,  of  course,  the  Moon, 
rotating  around  the  Earth  about  240,000  miles 
away.  After  centuries  of  speculation  it  seems 
almost  unbelievable  that  our  generation  will  at 
last  be  able  to  make  contact  with  the  Moon  and 
learn  something  about  it.  The  Moon's  surface 
has  been  examined  from  the  Earth  with  the  most 
powerful  instruments  known  to  science— tele- 
scopes, spectroscopes,  radiometers.  We  know  a 
good  deal  about  it— its  size,  its  smface  contours 
(mountains  up  to  26,000  feet  in  height),  its  tem- 
perature (250°  F.  in  the  middle  of  the  sun-baked 
day,  and  down  to  220°  below  zero  in  the  middle 
of  the  night).  We  know  that  the  Moon  always 
presents  the  same  face  to  the  Earth— that  is,  it 
rotates  about  its  own  axis  at  exactly  the  same  rate 
it  revolves  about  the  Earth.  Hence,  the  Moon's 
"day"  is  about  28  of  our  days  in  length— 336 
hours  of  sunshine,  followed  by  336  hours  of  dark- 
ness, illumined  only  by  reflected  light  from  the 
Earth. 

We  know  that  the  Moon  has  no  atmosphere, 
no  free  oxygen,  no  water,  no  life.  But  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  it  is  made  of— whether  the  surface 
is  hard  rock  or  soft  dust.  We  do  not  know  what 
caused  the  pockmarks— meteor  impacts  or  vol- 
canic eruptions,  or  both.  We  do  know  that  the 
surface  is  probably  unlike  anything  on  Earth, 
for  there  has  been  no  erosion  by  wind  or  rain  or 
ice  or  snow,  no  inundation  by  oceans  or  lakes  or 
rivers;  hence,  there  are  no  sedimentary  rocks,  no 
glacier-cut  valleys.  No  corrosion  or  oxidation  or 
decay  has  been  at  work;  hence,  we  shall  find  no 
deposits  of  coal  or  oil  or  gas.   But  otherwise,  the 


same  chemical  elements  that  are  found  on  Earth 
—and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  universe— will 
sincly  be  present  on  ihe  Moon  in  somewhat  the 
same  proportions,  except  for  the  gases  like  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  nitrogen,  argon,  etc.,  which  the 
Moon's  gravitation  is  too  weak  to  retain.  Ordi- 
nary water  would  also  quickly  evaporate  and 
escape. 

But  many  things  we  neither  know  nor  can  pre- 
dict. We  must  get  there  first  with  instruments 
and,  sometime  in  the  future,  with  human  ol> 
servers  to  find  out. 

Our  curiosity  about  the  other  planets  in  the 
solar  system  is  even  greater  than  our  curiosity 
about  the  Moon,  partly  because  their  greater 
distances  make  seeing  more  difficult,  and  partly 
because  some  of  them  have  such  cloudy  atmos- 
pheres that  we  can  never  see  the  surface  at  all 
until  we  get  there. 

The  nearest  planets  to  the  Earth  are  Venus 
and  Mars.  The  orbit  of  Venus  is  closer  to  the 
Sun  than  the  Earth's,  and  when  "in  conjunction" 
Venus  comes  (about  once  every  two  years)  to 
within  about  26  million  miles  from  the  Earth. 
Mars'  orbit  is  farther  away  from  the  Sun  than  the 
Earth's,  and  every  18  months  or  so  Mars  comes 
within  50  million  miles  of  the  Earth.  The  more 
distant  planets  are  very  far  away  indeed.  Probes 
which  will  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  cither  Venus  or 
Mars,  however,  are  now  well  within  the  reach  of 
rocket  technology,  and  the  laimching  of  such 
instrumented  probes  will  no  doubt  be  attempted 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Vehicles  sent  out  to  probe  these  planets  will 
not  return  to  Earth,  of  course— until  that  distant 
day  when  extremely  large  objects  can  be  launched 
with  the  huge  quantities  of  fuel  and  intricate 
guidance  equipment  required  to  achieve  a  return 
journey.  The  first  probes  will,  like  the  Russian 
Lunik  and  the  U.  S.  Pioneer  IV,  escape  from  the 
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DON'T  believe  the  people  under- 
stand our  present-day  situation  concern- 
ing public  education  in  Virginia.  It's 
not  the  education  of  our  children  that's 
so  importaiu.   It's  states'  rights. 

—State  Senator  Charles  T.  Moses,  of 
Appomattox,  Virginia,  .quoted  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  April   12,  1959. 
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Earth's  gravitational  field,  will  have  their  orbits 
disturbed  only  slightly  as  they  approach  their 
target,  and  will  then  continue  on  into  an  orbit 
around  the  Sun.  A  probe  fired  at  Mars  will  enter 
a  solar  orbit  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Mars 
itself.  Incidentally,  it  is  no  trick  to  have  the 
object  go  into  a  solar  orbit.  It  can't  help  it.  The 
trick  would  be  to  give  an  object  enough  s23eecl 
to  escape  from  the  Sun. 

The  most  disturbing  problem  about  sending 
out  probes  to  secure  information  about  Mars  or 
Venus  or  other  distant  points  is  the  enormous 
power  requirements  for  the  radio  transmitter  to 
send  observations  back  to  Earth.  A  dead,  voice- 
less, and  invisible  object  would  be  quite  useless. 
At  distances  of  50  million  miles  from  the  Earth 
a  radio  transmitter  would  have  to  have  a  power 
of  thousands  of  watts  in  order  to  be  heard  even 
with  very  large  receiving  antennas.  (A  large 
Earth  broadcast  station  may  radiate  50,000 
watts.)  And  the  power  required  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

No  one  has  yet  developed  a  scheme  to  supply 
any  stich  power  continuously  to  a  space  vehicle. 
Even  heavy  loads  of  batteries  supply  only  a  few 
watts  of  power  for  a  few  days.  Solar  cells  are 
doubtless  the  ultimate  answer— but  high-power 
cells  will  be  exceedingly  heavy  and  bulky— and 
none  have  ever  been  built. 


PLATFORMS 


IN     SPACE 


BU  T  if  the  Moon  and  planets  are  interest- 
ing, we  must  not  forget  that  space  itself  will 
offer  some  interesting  adventures  too— either  to 
instruments  or  to  men.  We  humans  have  had 
very  little  experience  in  any  environment  save 
one  in  which  we  can  travel  in  any  path  at  any 
speed  we  wish.  On  land,  on  sea,  or  in  the  air  we 
can,  within  wide  limits,  move  about  as  we  please, 
can  travel  any  given  path  at  any  speed  we  select. 
Imagine  our  surprise,  then,  when  we  find  that  in 
any  particular  orbit  around  the  Earth  there  is, 
for  any  given  point,  one  and  only  one  speed  at 
which  we  can  travel  and  still  stay  in  that  orbit. 
An  automobile  on  Earth  may  circle  a  one-mile 
track  once  per  hour  or  once  per  minute,  or 
anything  in  between.  But  a  satellite  in  a  cir- 
cular orbit  which  is,  say,  500  miles  above  the 
Earth  can  only  go  at  a  speed  of  iy^  miles  per 
second,  and  will  thus  complete  one  revolution 
in  about  103  minutes.  At  5,000  miles  up,  the 
speed  will  be  just  under  3  miles  per  second,  or 
one  revolution  in  by^  hours.  The  Moon,  at  a 
distance  of  240,000  miles,  has  revolved  for  ages 
at   less    than    two-thirds    of   a    mile    per   second 


(about  2,300  miles  per  hour),  or  one  revolution 
in  28  days. 

"The  square  of  the  period  is  in  proportion  to 
the  cube  of  the  major  axis,"  said  Johannes  Kepler 
in  about  1600,  and  this  applies  to  the  motion  of 
any  object  in  the  gravitational  field  about  any 
other  object— to  satellites  about  the  Earth,  about 
the  Moon,  about  the  Sun,  or  about  Mars.  Only 
when  an  object  gets  far  outside  the  attractive 
field  of  all  other  objects— a  condition  only  reached 
when  at  a  distance  greater  than  100  billion  miles 
from  the  Sun— does  one  regain  independent  con- 
trol over  path  and  speed. 

Thus,  two  satellites  in  the  same  orbit  around 
the  Earth  (or  the  Sun)  cannot  have  a  "race"— for 
to  have  a  different  speed  requires  a  different 
orbit.  This  means,  of  course,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  stationary  space  platform  near  the 
Earth.  Any  object  in  orbit  must  be  rotating 
about  the  Earth  at  the  required  speed.  In  the 
very  special  case  of  an  object  circling  west  to  east 
above  the  Earth's  equator  at  22,000  miles  height, 
the  speed  of  rotation  will  be  once  in  24  hours 
and  hence,  since  the  Earth  rotates  beneath  it  at 
the  same  period,  the  object  will  appear  stationary. 
It  will,  nevertheless,  actually  be  traveling  at  100 
miles  per  mimite.  Any  object  which  attempts  to 
"catch  up"  with  such  a  platform  can  do  so  only 
in  a  lower  orbit.  Furthermore,  only  in  an  orbit 
over  and  parallel  to  the  Earth's  equator  can  such 
an  apparently  stationary  object  exist.  In  any  orbit 
inclined  to  the  equator,  the  object  will  appear 
to  drift  back  and  forth  each  day  along  a  north- 
south  line.  Since  the  continental  United  States  is 
not  crossed  by  the  equator,  no  "stationary"  object 
will  ever  appear  directly  above  us,  though  at  that 
height  it  would  still  be  visible  above  the  southern 
horizon. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  have  no 
"space  platforms,"  for  vehicles  which  move  in 
various  orbits  around  the  Earth  may  be  very 
useful  for  observations,  communications,  and 
research.  But  guiding  another  vehicle  in  such  a 
way  as  to  catch  up  to  and  land  on  such  a  "plat- 
form" will  offer  navigational  problems  never  en- 
countered on  Earth. 

The  weightless  condition  in  free  flight  also  , 
imposes  some  unfamiliar  situations.  Imagine, 
for  example,  trying  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  in 
the  usual  way  when  traveling  in  a  space  capsule. 
If  you  quickly  lower  the  glass,  the  water  will  stay 
suspended  in  midair.  One  of  the  first  "man-in- 
space"  experiments  will  be  to  see  how  bodily 
functions  will  be  altered  when  there  is  no  gravity 
to  help— or  hinder.  At  least  one  won't  have  to 
sit  down  to  rest— just  relax  and  float! 
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Can  one  "drop  a  bomb"  from  a  satellite?  One 
can  certainly  release  a  bomb,  but  it  will  c-ertainly 
not  fall  to  Earth.  It  will,  of  necessity,  continue 
along  with  the  launching  satellite  in  the  same 
orbit  and  with  the  same  speed.  In  order  to  drop, 
its  speed  must  be  reduced  by  projecting  it  forci- 
bly backward  from  the  carrying  vehicle  by  just 
the  right  amount  to  inject  it  into  an  orbit  which 
hits  the  Earth's  surface  at  the  desired  place.  It- 
can  be  done.  But  since  bombs  dropped  from 
30,000  jeel  do  not  always  hit  the  target,  we  must 
expect  additional  diniculties  when  bombing  from 
.SOO  miles  up— especially  w'hen  traveling  at  five 
miles  per  secorul,  win  five  miles  per  minute.  At 
first  we  would  be-  lucky  even  to  hit  the  right 
heinispliere. 

SHOOTING     FROM     THE     MOON 

EVEN  more  interesting  problems  arise  if 
one  thinks  of  establishing  a  military  base 
oa  the  Moon  and  shooting  weapons  at  specific 
targets  on  the  Eartli.  The  Moon  is  moving  about 
the  Earth  at  2,300  miles  per  hour,  the  Earth  is 
240,000  miles  away  and  it  is  spinning  so  that  any 
target  on  its  surface  is  moving  along  at  a  sj)ee.d 
up  to  1,000  miles  per  hour  at  tlic  equator.  A  pro- 
jectile must  first  escape  from  the  Moon's  gravi- 
tational field  and  then  get  injected  into  a  suitable 


Earth-bound  trajectory.  The  time  of  travel  to  | 
the  Earth  will  ])robably  be  a  day  or  two.  Any 
duck  hunter  (aji  appreciate  the  problems  of  hit- 
ting a  particidar  spot  on  a  bird  when,  he  is  shoot- 
ing from  a  car  going  2,200  miles  per  hour  (and 
the  bird  is  also  spinning!)  when  the  bullet  avail- 
able travels  a  highly  curved  path  and  takes  two 
days  to  reach  the  target.  It  may  take  cjuite  a  lot 
of  practice  to  attain  the  desired  accuracy  under 
such  dilfictdt  circumstances.  Again  we  will  be 
lucky  at  first  to  hit  the  Earth  at  all— still  luckier 
to  hit  the  right  side. 

Even  the  computation  of  whai  the  trajectory 
woiUd  be  is  a  major  problem.  And  we  haven't 
even  mentioned  the  problems  of  getting  all  the 
men  and  materials  up  to  the  Moon  in  the  first 
place.  Why  not  stay  home  and  fire  our  rockets 
from  hare?  lliere  is,  in  fact,  a  serious  danger 
that  in  concentrating  military  effort  on  fanciiul 
space  schemes  we  will  neglect  the  serious  and 
urgent  problems  of  ordinary  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles— one  w'eapon  whose  future  im- 
portance is  very  clear. 

The  establishment  of  human  colonies  on  the 
Moon  or  Venus  or  Mars  is  certainly  an  irresistible 
human  dream— a  dream  whose  possibilities 
should  be  investigated.  However,  one  can  hardly 
suppose  that  these  places  will  offer  very  attractive 
living  conditions  to  the  prospective  settler.    No 
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BREAKFAST    IN    BED    IN    THE    HOSPITAL 


orr  in  the  sun  a  maplehead  takes  three 
colors  of  light  apart.    Closed  in   the  shade, 
a  brick  wall  seals  to  anonymity 
my  second  window.    I  lie  late  abed, 
fed,  tended,  swaddled.    Everything  I  do 
l)egi:is  once  more  to  think  of  you. 

Today  I  shall  heal  a  little.    Last  night  a  child 
began  to  cry  two  doors  away  and  still 
is  crying.    "Child,"   I   think,   "my  child, 
nothing  is  as  we  wish  it  and  every  skill 
is  here  to  tend  you  but  the  touch  that  is 
mother  and  lather  against  absences. 

Be  eased,  be  eased.    Oh  may  youx  healing  come 
like  trucks  of  toys  to  make 
(;hrLstmases  by  the  hour.   When  I  am  home 
t  shall  tend  all  my  children  for  your  sake." 
A  door  shuts  and  its  cries  are  sealed  away. 
I  think  of  you,  the  long  street  of  the  day. 


■\\'hat  made  the  child  in  every  need  makes  me. 

I  need  no  skill  but  presences  tiiat  heal. 

What  takes  the  child  from  mercy's  self  takes  me 

into  the  sterile  light  of  orange  peel, 

an  empty  cup,  a  tray  so  mildly  blue 

cheerful  and  empty,  that  the  thought  of  you 

sobs  in  the  hall  against  such  neat  excess 
of  management   and   cheer, 
of  starched  immaculate  linen   nothingness 
with  one  three-colored  maple  standing  clear 
like  cut  flowers  on  the  sill.    Better  that  wall 
of  stolid  brick  on  which  light  does  not  tall, 

which  is  its  own  set  anonymity, 

giving  and  taking  nothing,  being  there 

between  whatever  absences  may  be, 

thrusting  no  sentiments  upon   the  air, 

but  mortared  vertical  and  square  and  true. 

I  shall  stare  tliere  at  nothing,  and  think  of  you. 


BY     LEE     A.     DUBRIDGE 
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place  on  Earth  could  conceivably  be  as  unattrac- 
tive as  the  airless,  waterless,  lifeless  surface  of 
the  Moon.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is 
a  good  place  to  get  away  from  other  people;  and 
it  is  a  fine  place— with  its  low  gravity— for  am- 
bitious high  jumpers— if  it  is  possible  to  jump  at 
all  in  a  pressurized  space  suit  with  oxygen  tank 
attached. 

Furthermore,  the  difficulties  of  sending  human 
beings  to  the  Moon  are  enormous.  We  might 
imagine  that  a  man  with  all  the  necessary  oxy- 
gen, space  suits,  food,  water,  and  instruments 
could  be  packed  into  a  vehicle  with  a  total 
weight  of  2,000  pounds.  A  rocket  with  a  thrust 
of  some  300,000  pounds  coidd  project  this  vehicle 
into  an  orbit  which  would  pass  near  the  Moon. 
But  our  vehicle  inust  carry  along  also  enough 
fuel  to  fire  a  retro-rocket  in  order  to  reduce  its 
speed,  counter  the  Moon's  gravitational  pull, 
and  lower  the  whole  device  gently  to  a  suitable 
spot  on  the  Moon.  It  seems  reasonable  to  esti- 
mate that  it  would  take  two  or  more  pounds  of 
fuel  for  each  pound  actually  landed  on  the 
Moon.  Thus,  4,000  pounds  of  fuel  would  have 
to  be  lifted  from  the  Earth  in  addition  to  the 
original  2,000-pound  load,  making  a  total  load  of 
6,000  pounds.  A  total  thrust  of  900,000  pounds 
would  now  be  needed. 

But  this  would  leave  our  man  permanently 
stranded  on  the  Moon  with  no  fuel  to  return  to 
Earth.  We  must  then  lift  from  the  Earth  enough 
fuel  to  lift  him  oft  the  Moon  again,  and  this  will 
multiply  our  initial  thrust  requirement  by  an- 
other factor  of  3— to  2,700,000  pounds.  And  if 
we  want  to  allow  the  man  and  his  vehicle  to  land 
safely  on  the  Earth  again,  he  will  need  fuel  for 
that,  too— and  our  initial  thrust  may  climb  to 
5  million  pounds  or  more.  - 

A  single  rocket  with  a  thrust  of  5  million' 
pounds  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  present  tech- 
nology; large  and  clumsy  (and  expensive)  ch(s- 
ters  of  rockets  would  be  needed.  Furthermore, 
we  can  hardly  send  one  man  alone  on  such  a 
journey.  Think  of  the  problem  of  a  count-down 
on  the  Moon!  Hence,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
such  journeys  be  made  in  installments,  using 
orbiting  space  platforms  to  which  fuel  and  equip- 
ment may  be  transported  by  many  rockets,  each 
bearing  a  smaller  load.  But  the  total  fuel  re- 
quirement is  not  reduced  by  this  technique— 
rather  it  will  be  greatly  increased,  for  we  must 
lift  the  intermediate  space  platform  off  the  Earth, 
too,  and  with  it  the  crews  of  many  men  required 
to  assemble  the  necessary  equipment. 

The  technical  problems  to  be  met  are  probably 
not    insoluble— but    the    expense    and    effort    in- 


volved will  be  colossal,  and  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  the  "man  on  the  Moon"  mission  to  be 
achieved  in  the  very  near  future.  Sending  a  man 
to  Mars  or  Venus  or  other  bodies  will  be  even 
more  difficult— and  the  price  of  the  journey  cor- 
respondingly higher. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  it  is  hardly 
realistic  to  expect  that  we  may  someday  relieve 
the  congestion  of  the  Earth's  rapidly  rising  pop- 
ulation by  establishing  colonies  on  the  Moon  or 
on  other  planets.  Since  the  surface  area  of  the 
Moon  is  only  one-sixteenth,  and  of  Mars  only 
one-quarter,  that  of  the  Earth,  it  would  jDrobably 
be  cheaper  to  build  great  floating  platforms  over 
the  surface  of  all  the  Earth's  oceans  (thus  multi- 
plying the  available  "land"  area  by  four)  rather 
than  try  to  transport  a  few  hundred  million 
people,  with  all  their  water,  oxygen,  and  food, 
to  the  Moon  or  Mars. 

It  would  appear  that  population  control  wotdd 
be  still  simpler! 

One  hears  that  there  may  be  valuable  minerals 
on  the  Moon  or  Venus  or  Mars  waiting  to  be 
mined.  There  may  be.  But  we  are  not  running 
out  of  aluminum  or  gold  or  platinum  or  ura- 
nium here  on  Earth.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that 
some  of  them  are  found  only  in  rather  low-grade 
ores  so  that  it  is  very  expensive  to  extract  them. 
But  it  would  surely  be  far  cheaper  to  extract 
gold  or  other  metals  from  sea  water  than  to  haul 
thein  in  from  the  Moon.  The  situation,  however, 
must  be  investigated.  There  might,  after  all,  be 
a  vast  lunar  deposit  of  diamonds,  though  it 
would  take  a  lot  of  pretty  big  diamonds  to  pay 
for  a  Moon  rocket.  And  if  tluit  many  diamonds 
were  suddenly  thrown  on  the  market  the  price 
would  promptly  collapse! 

In  other  words,  research  and  exploration  rather 
than  colonization  or  militarization  or  exploita- 
tion should  be  the  first  goals  for  the  Moon  and, 
indeed,  for  all  other  space  stations.  In  spite  of 
the  fanciful  potentialities,  some  extraordinarily 
sober  thinking  is  going  to  be  required  to  insure 
a  sensible  allocation  of  national  resources  to 
space  ventures. 

WHAT     WE     MAY     FIND     OUT 

KNOWLEDGE,  after  all,  can  be  far 
more  valuable  than  any  precious  materials. 
And  since  outer  space  is  a  veritable  sea  of  ig- 
norance, the  opportunities  for  new  knowledge 
are  enormous.  It  is  pointless  to  ask  at  present 
what  the  practical  value  of  the  new  knowledge 
might  be.  We  cannot  even  predict  what  the  new 
knowledge    will    be.     BiU    human    beings    have 
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never  yet  explored  a  sea  of  ignorance  or  opened 
up  new  areas  of  inquiry  ^\■ilhout  learning  things 
that  paid  huge— and  unforeseeable— rewards. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  new  knowledge  we  wish 
to  seek  can  be  obtained  with  unmanned  vehicles, 
avoiding  for  the  present  the  great  cost  of  carry- 
ing human  beings. 

Among  the  most  a\  id  enthusiasts  for  research  in 
space  are  the  astronomers.  This  is  not  only  because 
they  are  anxious  to  learn  more  about  the  Moon 
and  the  planets,  and  it  is  not  because  they  expect 
to  make  journeys  to  the  distant  galaxies— because 
they  know  how  vast  the  distances  are  to  even  the 
very  nearest  stars.  But  when  the  astronomer  can 
send  his  telescopes  and  spectroscopes  up  above 
the  murky,  quivering  blanket  of  air  in  which 
they  have  always  been  immersed,  he  knows  he 
\vill  learn  new  things.  He  is  exasperated  to 
realize  that  light  from  a  distant  galaxy  has  been 
traveling  unimpeded  for  millions  of  years 
through  space  on  its  way  to  the  Earth  and  then, 
just  one-thousandth  of  a  second  before  it  fnially 
reaches  his  telescope,  it  strikes  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Earth's  atmosphere— there  to  be  absorbed 
or  grossly  distorted  or,  if  a  cloud  happens  to  be 
in  the  way,  destroyed  entirely.  Many  of  the 
radiations  which  might  have  been  in  the  initial 
beams— in  the  ultraviolet,  infrared.  X-ray,  and 
radio  portions  of  the  spectrum— are  absorbed 
entirely  by  the  atmosphere.  In  all  cases  atmos- 
pheric irregularities  cause  a  blurring  of  the 
image. 

No  wonder  the  astronomer,  long  an  inhabitant 
of  high  mountain  sites,  now  eagerly  looks  for- 
ward to  an  observatory  in  space.  .\  good-si/cd 
satellite  about  500  miles  above  the  Earth  will  suit 
him  just  fine.  It  will  be  an  unmanned  satellite, 
of  course;  the  astronomer  will  lie  content  to  stay 
home  and  analyze  the  information  the  instru- 
ments send  him. 

He  is  aware  of  other  diiruulties  too.  He  won't 
soon  be  taking  a  fine  photograph  and  sending  it 
back  to  Earth.  How  will  he  get  the  negatives 
back?  And  what  will  prevent  the  Van  Allen  radi- 
ation from  fogging  all  his  plates?  Television  is 
not  yet  up  to  the  task;  and  where  does  the  TV 
transmitter  get  its  power?  But  much  spectro- 
scopic data  (on  the  intensity  of  various  wave 
lengths)  can  be  converted  to  suitable  form  for 
tiansmittal  via  radio,  and  human  ingenuity  is 
already  making  progress  on  many  of  the  other 
])roblems. 

If  the  astronomer  seeks  to  be  the  most  active 
space  scientist,  he  will  find  the  meteorologist  and 
the  communications  engineer  close  seconds.  To 
be  able  to  have  a  view  of  the  cloud  pattern  o\er 


the  entire  Earth  as  it  exists  at  any  one  time  is  the 
dream  of  the  former,  and  to  bounce  radio  waves 
from  Earth  to  satellite  and  back  to  Earth  or  to 
another  satellite  opens  new  vistas  for  the  latter. 
To  observe  the  weather  does  not  mean  you  can 
control  it,  of  course,  but  it  will  surely  help  in 
prediction.  Vanguard  II  is  only  a  beginning  in 
this  direction. 


WEAPONS     AND     MONEY 

FINALLY,  the  military  technologist  is 
probably  the  greatest  space  enthusiast  of  all. 
The  possibility  of  space  vehicles  arose  out  of 
a  military  weapon— the  long-range  rocket.  Mili- 
tary men  and  the  civilians  who  worked  for  them 
are  justifiably  proud  of  the  astounding  possi- 
bilities which  their  invention  opened  up.  They 
know,  too,  that  as  they  improve  the  size,  range, 
reliability,  and  accuracy  of  their  military  rockets, 
they  will  automatically  be  contributing  to  the 
advance  of  space  technology.  Space  research, 
conversely,  will  help  to  improve  military  weap- 
ons. It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  Earth-encircling 
satellites  will  make  practical  weapon-carrying 
vehicles  for  direct  military  operations,  but  cer- 
tainly such  satellites  will  have  many  reconnais- 
sance, communication,  weather-observation,  and 
other  functions  of  military  value. 

There  arc,  of  course,  many  who  regret  spend- 
ing such  large  sums  on  space  research  when  there 
arc  so  many  other  problems  of  human  health, 
human  welfare,  and  even  human  survival,  which 
need  to  be  solved.  But  one  must  remember  that 
scientific  and  technological  breakthroughs  can- 
not be  planned  in  advance.  Spending  huge  sums 
of  money  comes  after  a  breakthrough,  not  before. 
The  billion-dollar  atomic  bomb  project  did  not 
prodiire  the  discovery  of  nuclear  fission;  it  fol- 
lowed it.  We  have  achieved  a  new  breakthrough 
in  space  technology;  it  is  time  to  exploit  it. 
Maybe  someday  a  scientific  breakthrough  in 
understanding  cancer  will  occur.  Then,  and 
only  then,  it  may  be  fruitful  to  spend  large  sums 
in  bringing  that  ncAv  discovery  to  the  benefit  of 
all  human  beings.  We  should  rejoice  when  a 
breakthrough  occurs  in  any  field  and  be  prepared 
to  exploit  it.  For  conquest  of  ignorance  in  any 
area  is  always  eventually  of  advantage  to  all. 

One  hundred  years  from  now  the  new  knowl- 
edge attained  in  space  research  will  surely  have 
paid  untold,  unforeseen,  and  unexpected  divi- 
dends. Already  the  dawning  of  the  space  age  has 
impelled  Americans  to  seek  to  improve  their 
schools.  That  alone  may  be  worth  the  cost  of 
all  our  space  rcxkcts. 
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ELAINE    KENDALL 


no  fun  to  he  SICK 


any 


more 


A  plea  for  the  advertising  industry  to 
bring  back  into  fashion  a  glorious,  Gallic, 
and  almost  forgotten  luxury — La  Grippe. 


IT  SEEMS  like  only  yesterday  that  people 
used  to  get  La  Grippe. 

Suppose  that,  for  obscure  and  personal  reasons, 
you  couldn't  manage  a  two-week  cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean,  but  were  desperately  in  need  of 
a  change,  no  matter  how  slight.  The  solution 
in  those  days  was  simple  and  inexpensive— you 
just  neglected  a  cold  until  you  achieved  a  low- 
grade  lever  and  free-floating  aches.  That  was 
grippe.  It  had  status,  it  was  accepted,  and  no 
apologies  were   necessary. 

A  kindly  doctor— of  a  type  now  as  extinct  as 
spats— came  to  call.  These  doctors  are  collectors' 
items  today— L//c'  gives  them  four-page  spreads 
and  treats  thenr  in  historic  perspective  like  the 
mastodon.  This  twinkling,  silver-haired  practi- 
tioner had  an  uncomfortable  and  tastelessly  dec- 
orated office  without  a  single  piece  of  Danish 
furniture  in  it.  His  surroundings  were  so  dreary 
that  he  was  willing  to  visit  his  patients  at  any 


hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Once  at  the  invalid's 
bedside,  he  shrugged  his  tweedy  shoulders.  That 
shrug  was  worth  a  tliousand  'mycins. 

"Chicken  soup,"  he  said.  "Hot  toddies.  Rest 
and  Quiet.  Aspirin.  Keep  the  children  out.  Call 
me  in  a  day  or  two." 

The  patient  sighed  with  delight,  the  door  was 
softly  shut,  and  her  only  problem  was  to  keep 
her  temperature  a  degree  or  so  above  normal 
until  the  committees  for  the  PTA  bazaar  were 
chosen  and  the  painters  were  out  of  the  dining- 
room,  so  she  could  safely  venture  abroad  once 
more.  In  those  halcyon  days,  the  maid  gave  up 
her  day  off,  the  children  stayed  in  their  rooms 
cutting  pictures  out  of  Liberty  and  quietly  play- 
ing parcheesi,  and  the  victim's  husband  stopped 
on  his  way  home  for  butter  crunch  and  tulips. 

If  you  think  this  is  too  good  to  be  true,  read 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion  of  1926-28. 
(This  article  has  been  carefully  researched.)  After 
three  lovely  days  of  total  relaxation,  the  monot- 
ony relieved  by  Harper's  Bazaar  and  the  old 
Vanity  Fair,  the  whole  lost  generation  emerged 
bright-eyed  and  rosy-kneed,  with  a  provocative 
huskiness  in  the  voice  to  indicate  that  they  had 
just  been  released  by  La  Grippe. 

The  place  of  grippe  can  never  be  filled  by 
mononucleosis,  which  is  debilitating:  sinusitis, 
which  is  painful;  or  the  new  viruses,  which  last 
a  mere  thirty-six  hours  and  are  common  in  every 
sense.  Besides,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  has 
gone  do-it-yourself.  Assume  that  you  awaken  to- 
morrow feeling  not  only  reluctant  but  absolutely 
wretched.  You  suspect  that  there  is  a  genuine 
physiological  basis  for  this.  You  are  Coming 
Down  with  Something— but  you  wait  until  you 
have  driven  to  and  from  the  station,  the  school, 
the  scout  meeting,  and  the  Green  Giant  super- 
market, trying  to  decide  whether  to  call  the  in- 
ternist or  the  otolaryngologist.  You  resolve  this 
dilemma  by  flipping  a  tranquilizer. 

A  recorded  voice  then  informs  you  that  the 
Doc  tor  is  out;  his  off  ice  hours  are  from  two 
fif  teen  until  thereee  fif  teen  on  al  ter  nate  Tues 
days.  The  apparatus  offers  to  take  your  message 
if  you  will  speak  rapidly  and  dis  tinct  ly.  You 
(hatter  incoherently  iiuo  the  telephone,  and  sev- 
eral hours  later  the  doctor's  live  secretary  calls 
you  back  and  says  she  will  write  you  in  during 
today's  lunch  liour.  She  asks  if  you  were  de- 
lirious when  you  left  the  message,  and  sounds 
disappointed  when  you  tell  her  that  the  record 
just  caught   you   unrehearsed. 

By  now  you  feel  considerably  worse;  not  only 
is  your  illness  inadequate  by  today's  high  stand- 
ards, but  you  are  a  nuisance  and  a  poor  manager 
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as  well.  It's  just  as  easy  to  get  sick  on  a  Tuesday 
as  a  Wednesday,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  a  rich 
man  instead  of  a  poor  one.  You  drive  to  the 
office,  which  is  attached  to  tiie  hospital  and  there- 
fore affords  you  several  shattering  glinijMcs  of 
real  suffering.  Doctors  no  longer  practice  in 
those  tree-shaded  clapboard  houses,  where  the 
smell  of  fresh  gingerbread  mingled  Avilh  old 
leather.  This  office  is  an  excellent  example  of 
form  breathing  down  the  neck  of  function.  A 
frail  and  elderly  woman  in  a  heavy  plaster  cast 
is  waiting  for  the  doctor  too.  She  is  smiling 
cheerfully  and  thumbing  through  the  latest  copy 
of  Punch. 

Touched  by  this  example  of  indomitable  spirit 
triumphing  over  flesh,  you  wipe  off  your  lipstick 
and  cough  rather  stagily,  Mimi  in  a  duffer  coat. 
Beside  you  is  one  of  those  enormous  doctors 
plants  that  looks  as  if  it  should  produce  bananas 
but  unaccountably  doesnt.  It  seems  to  grow  a 
foot  while  you  watch  it,  listlessly  reading  the 
same  three  paragraphs  on  the  psychosomatic  rea- 
sons for  everything.  This  doctor  is  the  first  one 
you've  met  who  is  younger  than  you  are.  Some- 
how this  seems  unnatural  and  not  quite  comme 
il  faut. 

As  you  gingerly  disrobe  for  this  boy,  you  recall 
something  terribly  embarrassing  that  happened 
at  the  Dartmouth  winter  carnival  in  1949.  It 
had  to  do  Avith  a  nylon  blouse  and  a  cigarette, 
and  you  never  expected  to  be  reminded  of  it 
again.  You  succeed  in  concealing  your  discom- 
fort behind  a  hectic  flush  while  the  doctor  briskly 
examines  you  with  a  great  many  things  made  of 
ice  cold  steel  and  bright  lights.  He  asks  ques- 
tions that  you  would  have  considered  gratuitous 
before  reading  the  article  on  psychosomatics,  and 
writes  the  answers  down  on  a  large  card  especially 
designed  for  the  purpose. 

By  judiciously  squinting,  you  manage  to  see 
one  question  and  one  answer.  It  is,  "Describe 
patient's  demeanor"  and  he  has  written,  "Patient 
seems  well-oriented."  You  wonder  which  is  the 
operative  word,  and  are  not  reassured  to  see  the 
Dartmouth  yearbook  of  1950  in  his  bookcase. 
While  you  have  the  thermometer  in  your  mouth, 
the  doctor  tells  you  that  he  feels  rotten  himself 
and  would  like  to  get  away  during  February. 
You  nod  sympathetically  and  mumble  that  it's 
probably  overwork  and  strain.  His  smile  is 
enigmatic,  but  he  writes  a  prescription  for 
twenty-six  pills  that  cost  $1.50  each.  These  pills 
are  so  effective  against  what  you  have  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  stay  in  bed  or  vary 
your  usual  routine  in  any  respect. 

Heartbroken,  you  go  home  to  swallow  the  blue 


and  white  capsules  of  money  at  three-hour  in- 
tervals. They  make  you  feel  as  if  you  are  in  a 
plane  that  cannot  land  due  to  engine  trouble  of 
undetermined  origin.  All  the  new  drugs  produce 
this  remarkable  point-of-no-retmn  sensation.  It 
is  called  a  harmless  side-effect.  (A  harmful  side- 
effect  is  sometimes  fatal.)  At  the  end  of  three 
days  and  thirty-nine  dollars,  the  imaginary  plane 
seems  to  land  somewhere  desolate  like  Gander, 
and  you  are  considered  to  be  Over  It. 

You  have  been  sick  the  new  way,  without  any 
of  the  advantages  and  all  of  the  misery.  The 
stand-up  invalid  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  current 
scene  as  the  stand-up  comic,  but  even  less  funny. 

COULDN'T  an  aroused  public  bring 
back  grippe,  bed,  tea  with  whiskey,  and 
chicken  soup?  Look  what  advertising  did  for  the 
derby,  quinine  water,  and  the  chemise.  Of 
course,  the  obvious  slogan— Bring  Back  Grippe— 
soimds  like  something  you  shout  at  a  porter  in  a 
Tinkish  railroad  station,  but  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  "Revive  La  Grippe.  "  It's  very  sexy 
and  Gallic,  a  natural  for  Madison  Avenue. 

Perhaps  the  chicken  soup  and  aspirin  com- 
panies would  sponsor  the  campaign.  The  pro- 
motional possibilities  are  fabulous.  A  pale  but 
exquisite  girl  is  propped  up  by  two  fluffy  pillows 
and  her  reserves  of  will  power.  She  is  wearing 
a  nationally-known  brand  of  drip-dry  negligee 
that  has  dripped  dry.  Leaving  the  bedside  is  a 
gentleman  of  indeterminate  age  and  tremendous 
dignity.  He  looks  something  like  Robert  Frost, 
but  wears  a  scrub  suit  with  "Mercy  Hospital" 
stenciled  across  the  back. 

Entering  from  left  (this  is  a  full-page  ad)  is  a 
small  freckled  boy  carrying  a  steaming  plate  of 
golden  soup,  the  nuggets  clearly  visible.  His 
resemblance  to  the  fragile  woman  against  the 
pillows  is  striking.  Behind  him  is  a  smaller  clxild, 
a  girl,  whose  dimpled  hand  can  just  grasp  the 
aspirin  bottle.  They  are  both  tiptoeing,  and  the 
little  girl's  chubby  finger  is  against  her  lips.  An 
impeccable  man  in  a  Viyella  blazer  is  shaking 
hands  with  the  physician.  A  ribbon-tied  box 
peeps  out  of  his  breast  pocket.  The  reader  can 
just  see  the  letters  "Cartie  .  .  ."  The  men  look 
concerned,  but  not  distraught. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  bar,  the  houseboy  is 
muddling  rum  and  sugar  with  oriental  impassiv- 
ity. The  label  on  the  bottle  is  larger  than  life, 
but  that  does  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  From  the  day  this  ad  breaks,  viruses  are 
dead.  Grippe  will  have  a  clear  field  again;  the 
stock  market  will  boom,  and  someone  will  start 
manufacturing  the  Bearcat  MCXIV. 
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Why  many  Englishmen  prefer  to  beheve  in  a  ridiculously  unreal  picture 
of  Americans  •  .  .  how  the  American  image  of  the  British  is  changing  .  .  . 
and  what  each  country  might  do  to  restore  peace  in  the  family. 
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Looked  tough,  was  tall  and  permanently  bronzed 
(I  should  guess  Berkeley,  do  not  quote  me,  though) 
Not  an  ounce  above   the  statutory  weight. 
Two  hundred  pounds,  most  of  it  bone  and  muscle; 
Blue-eyed,  with  jutting  chin  and   jutting  brows. 
The  nose,  however,  did  not  command  the  chin. 
Myself,  I  would  rather  have  no  chin  at  all 
Than  one  that  dared  be  wiser  than  its  boss. 
As  for  his  mouth,  a  man-sized  Cupid's  bow, 
Curved  for  kissing  a  diminutive  mother 
And  flashing  teen-age  smiles  of  high  intent: 
Was  that  the  cause,  or  was  it  one  more  symptom. 
Of   his   twin   habits— equally   repulsive 
To    us   inveterate   Western    Europeans- 
Downing  a  mid-day  pint  of  raw  cow's  milk, 
And   treating  France's   noblest  vintages 
Like  bath-tub  gin  whenever  he  got  high. 

"Superman   on   the   Riviera" 
by  Robert  Graves 

THIS  poem  seems  to  me  an  interesting 
examjile  oi  the  Englishman's  image  of  the 
American.  Interesting  for  the  truth  in  it— test  it 
out  on  Hollywood's  Jeffrey  Hunter,  America's 
current  idealization  of  herself— and  for  the  spite 
in  it.  The  image  in  itself  is  familiar;  the  best 
known  version  is  of  course  the  young  Bostonian 
Alden  Pyle  of  Graham  Greene's  The  Quiet 
American;  a  more  earnest  type,  but  equally  teen- 
age. The  observation  in  this  novel  is  not  keen, 
and  the  feeling  quite  dismissable,  but  I  have  dis- 
covered that  its  implied  indictment  of  America 


seems  completely  convincing  to  Englishmen,  in- 
cluding many  who  usually  hold  themselves  above 
Graham  Greene. 

Why  should  this  be  so?  The  most  interesting 
answer,  I  think,  was  given  by  A.  J.  Liebling  in 
his  A^ew  Yorker  review  of  The  Quiet  American. 
He  pointed  out  that  all  the  things  Greene  accused 
his  American  of  were  just  what  the  English 
themselves  have  always  been  accused  of  by  the 
French:  a  lack  of  taste  in  food  and  drink,  com- 
placent ignorance  of  other  languages  and  cul- 
tures, juvenility  and  romanticism  about  sex,  a 
tiresome  faith  in  official  sources  and  eagerness 
for  practical  action— altogether  too  much  well- 
scrubbed,  big-shouldered  innocence,  too  little 
sophistication,   skepticism,   savoir-vivre. 

He  pointed  out  further  that  this  French  image 
of  the  Englishman  (though  not  unknown  earlier) 
was  a  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after 
Waterloo,  when  England  unmistakably  drew 
ahead  of  France  in  the  competition  for  world 
power.  Moreover  the  French,  in  their  turn,  were 
subjected  to  the  same  ridicule  by  the  Italians  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  just  when  they  had  welded 
their  country  together  into  unity  and  independ- 
ence and  efficiency.  And  the  Greeks  found  the 
Romans  crude  at  the  time  of  Rome's  greatness.  In 
each  case  the  younger,  more  vigorous  country 
acknowledged  a  great  cultural  debt,  and  the 
older,  beaten  country  jeered  that  the  younger  had 
not  learned  the  essential  lesson. 

"Nevertheless  you  remain  nasty,  overgro^vn 
children,"  is  Mr.  Liebling's  phrase. 

This  British  attitude  is  a  fact  we  are  all  aware 
of,  but  don't  usually  mention  in  a  practical  dis- 
cussion   of    Anglo-American    relations,    because 
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we  tliink  of  it  in  too  crudely  moral  terms,  as 
envy  or  jealousy,  matters  lor  simple  sell-correc- 
tion. But  the  complex  of  feelings  expressed  in 
this  image  is  too  ])o\verful  to  be  so  dismissed; 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  observation,  too 
much  subtlety,  and  too  much  seriousness,  to  be 
merely  the  work  of  envy.  Resentment,  and  of  the 
simplest  kind,  there  certainly  is,  but  in  this 
image  it  is  indissolubly  married  with  other, 
more  respectable  feelings  and  perceptions.  Break 
the  image,  replace  it,  and  our  perhaps  best  in- 
sights will  no  longer  be  necessarily  sharp-edged, 
liut  this  is  neither  a  moral  nor  a  personal  matter. 
.An  Englishman,  a  generous  Englishman,  can  like 
every  American  he  ever  met,  and  still  dislike 
"AiTiericans."  Jt  is  a  matter  of  the  collective 
imagination. 

The  problem  is  certainly  not  an  academic  one. 
British  resentment  of  America  can  be  seen  in 
every  debate  on  nuclear  research,  defense  policy, 
relations  with  Russia.  And  it  is  not  limited  to 
firitain.  The  Ouiet  American  was  translated  into 
French  immediately,  and  ran  as  a  serial  in  a 
newspaper;  in  Italy  Mario  Soldati's  The  Cnpri 
Letters  gives  essentially  the  same  picture  of  Amer- 
icans. All  over  Europe,  wherever  intelligent 
people  discuss  politics,  they  see  Mr.  Eisenhower 
as  an  aging  Alden  Pyle,  and  interpret,  for  in- 
stance, his  loyally  to  Mr.  Dulles  and  to  Sherman 
.\dams  in  terms  of  this  famous  "innocence." 

The  real  danger  for  the  West,  however,  is  not 
the  immediate  disimity;  it  is  the  corrosive  effect 
of  their  greater  "maturity"  on  the  European 
nations  themselves.  Consider  the  political  history 
of  France  since  Waterloo;  or  of  Italy  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries;  or  of  Greece 
under  Rome.  There  were  some  great  artistic  and 
intellectual  achievements,  but  as  political  organ- 
isms they  were  feeble,  rancorous,  self-destructive. 
They  were  not  valual)le  allies. 

HAS     ENGLAND     GONE     ARTY? 

TO  M  E  as  an  Englishman,  of  course,  the 
Aveakening  of  America's  ally  is  beside  the 
point.  America  can  look  after  herself.  But  is  this 
what  England  has  in  front  of  her— an  English 
version  of  France's  way;  fifteen  years  of  the 
Bourbons,  eighteen  years  of  the  July  monarchy, 
the  second  rcj)ublic,  the  second  empire,  the  third 
republic,  the  fourth  republic,  the  fifth  republic, 
with  scandals  rising  and  governments  falling 
faster  and  faster  to  general  public  amusement? 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  country  in  that 
stage  of  disintegration.  And  I'm  not  consoled 
bv   the  prospect  of  a  British   Montmartre  or  a 


British    Left   Bank,   or   a   British   Surrealism   or 
Existentialism. 

Of  course,  my  wants  and  non-wants  are  to  some 
extent  impertinent.  It  is  happening.  If  Greenes 
portrait  of  America  is  importantly  true,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  true  so  is  Liebling's  implied  diagnosis 
of  Britain.  (They  are  obverse  images  of  each 
other;  Fowler,  Greene's  Englishman  in  the  novel, 
is  as  feeble,  rancorous,  and  self-destructive  as 
you  could  wish.)  Most  of  the  changes  that  ha\e 
come  over  England  while  I  have  been  watching 
—since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II— have 
been  in  that  direction.  England  is  becoming,  that 
is,  more  interested  in  the  arts  and  artiness,  less 
serious  about  political  and  social  action,  more 
ready  to  find  the  truth  complicated  and  bitter 
and  impracticable,  less  willing  to  work  for  a 
cause,  more  completely  reliant  on  personal  ad 
vancement  and  appetite  as  the  only  effective 
motivations.  The  cheerfully  pragmatic,  eagerly 
active,  simple,  and  idealistic  Englishman  (the 
one  Conrad  was  so  taken  with)  is  hard  to  find 
now. 

Take  for  instance  the  Mediterraneanism  now 
almost  nation-wide— even  the  farm-laborers  go  to 
Paris  in  the  spring.  England  nowadays  is  neither 
an  important  work  place  nor  a  good  play  place; 
and  so  7Yr7-gay-and-colorful!  This  mood  is  intro- 
ducing incongruous  Left  Bank  touches  into  stolid 
provincial  cities  like  Huddersfield  and  Sheffield 
and  Chester.  Everywhere  now  you  find  those 
dim-lit,  often  imderground,  espresso  bars,  called 
"Caprice"  or  "Macabre,"  where  the  young  men 
and  women,  half  of  whom  work  in  a  solicitor's 
office  and  live  in  a  red-brick  "semi-detached," 
are  wearing  rose-pink  and  purple  and  discussing) 
Coctcau.  And  sitting  among  them  are  sixth-form 
boys  from  the  grammar  schools  (the  kind  of 
secondary  school  that  takes  the  most  intelligent) 
accepting  artiness  these  days  as  a  major  part 
of  intellectual   growing  up. 

Then  the  political  life  of  the  country  is  losiiv 
out  in  excitement  and  vigor  to  the  arts.  The 
recent  spurt  of  interest  in  the  Liberals,  which 
cjuite  openly  derived  from  boredom  with  tlie 
two  major  parties,  has  already  died  away.  The 
big  issues,  like  the  nationalization  of  steel,  seem 
quite  unreal;  foreign  policy,  when  any  initiative 
is  taken,  has  an  air  of  fantasy— the  Suez  adven- 
ture reminds  one  fatally  of  Napoleon  Ill's  mili- 
tary escapades.  (Mr.  Macmillan,  as  a  whole, 
recalls  that  emperor  in  the  way  his  personality 
refers  one  so  steadily  back  to  a  more  glamorous 
past,  of  Etonian  Edwardian  splendor.)  Within 
the  parties,  politics  has  become  nine-tenths 
machinery;  and  in  natural  consequence,  as  m.in\ 
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writers  have  recently  commented,  the  quality  o£ 
new  MPs  is  declining.  Two  of  the  very  few  Con- 
servative members  who  dared  criticize  the  Suez 
idiocy  when  it  began,  have  been  repudiated  now, 
three  years  later,  by  the  Conservative  associations 
in  their  constituencies.  They  will  not  be  spon- 
sored for  re-election. 


With  this  background,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand 
why  so  much  quasi-political  excitement  is  aroused 
by,  for  instaiice,  John  Osborne  (a  "prominent 
university  left-winger"  was  quoted  recently  as 
saying  that  "Look  Back  in  Anger"  was  a  more 
important  political  document  than  anything  the 
Labor  party  lias  said  since  1951);  by  the  Angry 
Young  Men  in  general;  by  that  absurd  scuffle 
between  two  groups  of  them  at  a  theater  last 
year.  All  this  seems  more  real,  more  truly  po- 
litical than  what  the  parties  are  doing;  like  the 
literary-political  battles  of  the  1830s  in  France, 
and  the  contempt  for  bourgeois  parliamentary 
politics  that  went  with   them. 

Lastly,  of  this  random  sampling,  take  the  young 
Englishmen  now  to  be  found  in  such  niunbers 
in  the  United  States— in  all  the  Eastern  colleges, 
in  the  English  departments  of  every  lair-si/ed 
university,  in  publishing,  editing,  advertising  in 
New  York,  in  every  kind  of  cultural  job.  Those 
who  came  over  on  Fulbrights  will  be  from  the 
top  third  of  their  year  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  as  a  whole  these  expatriates  will 
rank  well  among  their  contemporaries.  We  don't 
find  so  obvious  a  parallel  to  them  in  French 
nineteenth-century  history,  but  we  do  in  the  role 
of  the  expatriate  Greek  in  imperial  Rome.  Not 
to  mention,  of  course,  the  established  British 
entertainers  and  performers  who  are  settled  over 
here  more  or  less  permanently. 


And  what  are  the  qualities  that  add  up  to 
Britishness  in  Beatrice  Lillie,  Hermione  Gingold, 
Cyril  Ritchard,  Noel  Coward?  Audacity,  irony, 
edge,  bite,  polish— it's  not  what  we  used  to  mean 
by  "so  British." 

All  these  and  many  other  changes  are  in  the 
direction  Liebling  indicated,  away  from  bluft, 
hearty,  kindly  John  Bull,  toward  the  subtle 
Greek,  the  wily  Florentine,  the  cynical  French- 
man. We  must  accept  it;  at  least  we  must  accept 
the  loss  of  our  old  size,  along  with  our  old  inno- 
cence; that  superior  height  and  weight,  that 
psychological-moral  solidity,  that  "any  English- 
man can  beat  ten  Frenchmen  in  any  fair  fight." 
We  are  condemned  to  nervousness,  self-conscious- 
ness, irony,  prudence.  But  we  are  not  condemned 
to  an  Old  Etonian  Second  Empire,  or  red-brick 
Machiavellianism.  Or  to  "Let's  Pretend  It's 
Capri"  in  Hyde  Park.  Irony  and  prudence  can 
still  be  honorable. 

The  current  double  image  is  fotmd  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic:  most  Americans  accept  the 
idea  of  their  "innocence";  most  Englishmen  are 
ready  to  think  of  themselves  as  ancient  Greeks. 
But  the  responsibility  for  changing  the  image  lies 
more  with  Englishmen.  The  inferior  in  any  situ- 
ation is  always  more  constantly  and  acutely  aware 
of  its  implications.  The  superior  can  be  slow- 
witted  and  generous,  and  can  half-forget  his 
superiority  half  the  time.  Just  as  all  intelligent 
Britons  accepted  as  true  the  way  the  nineteenth- 
centtny  French  and  Russians  described  them,  so 
it  is  now  with  the  more  powerful  Americans. 
America  will  believe  more  or  less  what  we  Eng- 
lish tell  her;  having  believed  it,  she  wilj  act  on 
tliat  assumption,  and  the  relationship  will  be- 
come just  what  we  5aid  it  was. 

HOW     BRITAIN     SEES     HERSELF 

TO  READJUST  that  image,  to  find  a 
more  valid  way  to  conceive  of  Anglo- 
American  relations,  we  must  first  get  some  idea  ol 
Britain's  inner  relation  with  herself,  her  self- 
confidence  or  self-disparagement,  her  passionate- 
ness  or  half-heartedness.  What  is  Britain's  picture 
of  herself  now,  and  how  adequate  is  it?  What 
role  does  she  cast  herself  in  for  the  future,  and 
can  she  fulfill  it? 

Each  group  has  its  own  picture,  naturally, 
but  the  one  most  generally  palpable  is  the  Con- 
servative party's:  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  coun- 
try, full  of  eccentrics  and  courtly  characters 
(you've  seen  them  in  the  travel  ads),  retaining 
its  "greatness"  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  thanks 
to  surprisingly  shrewd    (beneath  their  old-worl<l 
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charm)  statesmen,  and  to  the  initiative  of  brilliant 
young  adventurers.  This  concept  has  inspired 
slogan-makers  to  historical  parallels— the  New 
Elizabethan  Age  and,  more  recently,  comparisons 
of  Mr.  Macmillan  and  the  Queen  to  Disraeli 
and  Queen  Victoria.  But  in  actuality,  the  Con- 
servatives' aspiration  is  to  the  Edwardian  .-^ge— 
that  decade  or  two  before  1914,  when  England, 
already  past  its  fiercest  intensity  of  self-develop- 
ment, was  above  all  conscious  of  its  own  greatness, 
luxuriating  in  it,  admiring  itself  for  its  idiosyn- 
crasies. This  is  the  one  living  tradition  in  the 
British  mind.  Nostalgia  for  that  gives  the  Con- 
servatives a  semblance  of  political  meaning; 
ardor  to  change  that  was  what  once  gave  Labor 
its  zeal.  As  George  Orwell  said: 

The  extraordinary  thing  was  the  way  in 
which  everyone  took  it  for  granted  that  this 
oozing,  bulging  wealth  of  the  luigiish  upper 
and  upper-middle  classes  would  last  forever, 
and  was  part  of  the  order  of  things.  .  .  .  After 
1918  it  was  never  quite  the  same  again.  Snob- 
bishness and  expensive  habits  came  back, 
certainly,  but  they  were  self-conscious  and  on 
the  defensive. 

The  Conservative  party,  then,  wants  to  make 
Britain  "great"  again,  in  that  sense,  and  the 
poignancy  of  its  yearning  derives  from  its  acute 
awareness  that  she  is  no  longer  "great,"  nation- 
ally or  internationally.  The  disastrous  parallel 
of  the  Second  Empire  in  France  jumps  to  tlie 
mind  again,  but  our  own  recent  history  is  full 
of  incisive  proofs  of  the  suicidal  folly  of  any 
jiolicy  in  which  this  yearning  is  a  factor. 

A  vivid  example  is  the  career  of  T.  E.  Law- 
rence, the  legendary  Lawrence  of  Arabia.  As  a 
boy  and  young  man  around  1900  he  had  that 
combination  of  talents  and  psychological  j^rob- 
lems  which  makes  the  aspirant  to  heroism.  And 
the  image  he  modeled  himself  on,  consciously 
or  not,  was  the  John  Buchan  hero.  He  devised 
for  himself,  that  is,  romantic  costumes  and  titles; 
he  trained  in  secret  to  endure  pain,  hunger,  and 
tatigue;  he  made  himself  learned  in  obscure 
branches  of  archaeology  and  obscure  Arabic  dia- 
lects; add  to  this  his  sexlessness,  his  secret  melan- 
choly, his  devotion  to  classical  literature,  his  love 
of  practical  jokes,  and  you  have  the  John  Buchan 
hero  complete.  The  conditions  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East  gave  him  a  chance  to  act  out  in 
life  this  figure  of  which  the  American  equivalent 
would  be  the  Gary  Cooper  cowboy;  and  thoi:gh 
he  seems  to  have  failed  in  particular  missions  as 
often  as  he  succeeded— and  certainly  he  never 
did  anything  very  important— it  was  so  clear  to 
his  superiors  just  what  kind  of  brilliant  adven- 


turer he  was  that  they  accepted  his  work  at  his 
own  valuation. 

This  glamor  made  him  a  perfect  subject  for 
propaganda,  and  Lowell  Thomas  made  a  film 
strip  and  lecture  about  him  which  ran  for  six 
months  at  the  biggest  theaters  in  London  imme- 
diately after  the  first  world  war.  .As  the  prince 
of  Mecca,  with  his  Bedouin  bodyguard,  his  gold- 
embroidered  kaftan,  his  secret  missions,  his 
Aristoj)liancs  in  the  original,  Lawrence  was  the 
only  war  hero  to  capture  the  imagination  of  the 
whole  nation,  from  top  to  bottcmi.  He  was  taken 
up  by  .Mr.  Churchill,  who— according  to  Law- 
rence—gave him  authority  in  the  British  dele- 
gation to  the  Cairo  Conference  of  1921,  where 
the  frontiers  of  the  Middle  East  were  drawn.  His 
advice,  therefore,  helped  create  those  Hashimite 
Kingdoms  which  so  grossly  affronted  national, 
racial,  and  democratic  pride.  Lawrence  saw  state- 
craft in  terms  of  personalities,  adventures,  and 
"greatness";  and  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  distrust 
such  a  view.  In  other  words  our  disastrous  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  can  be  traced,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  power  over  those  in  authority  of  this 
romantic  image  of  "brilliance"  and  "greatness." 

THE     LITTLE     ENGLAND 
THAT     isn't     THERE 

BU  T  if  the  Conservative  party's  ])icture  oi 
England  is  dangerous  and  discredited,  the 
Labor  party  just  hasn't  one.  The  party's  reason 
for  being  was  to  redress  the  injustices  and  in- 
equalities that  were  so  crude  and  complacent 
before  1914.  It  did  that  in  its  1945-52  period  of 
office,  and  now  it  has  nowhere  to  go,  nothing 
to  do. 

The  picture  that  most  appeals  to  Labor  voters, 
probably,  is  that  of  the  neat,  clean,  classless  little 
democracy,  a  bigger  Sweden  or  Switzerland,  with 
everybody  busy  and  cheerful,  and  no  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  is  a  good  deal  more 
honorable  and  realistic  than  the  Conservative 
myth,  but  there  are  three  cardinal  features  of 
our  situation  it  leaves  out  of  account:  (1)  the 
Commonwealth;  (2)  the  Anglo-Saxon  culture  we 
are  responsible  for  to  the  world;  and  (3)  our 
language,  which  puts  us  in  a  special  relation 
to  America. 

(1)  The  existence  of  the  Cominouxcealth  ffientis 
that  Britain  is  destined  to  genuine  greatness 
again.  The  resources  of  Canada,  Australia,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  India,  Pakistan,  the  new 
African  territories,  all  united,  in  spite  of  so  much, 
and  after  so  long,  by  so  strong  a  centripetal  im- 
pulse—all    this     constitutes     a     potentiality     i:n 
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greater  than  Russia's  or  the 
U.  S.  A.'s.  But  how  tliat  greatness 
is  to  be  realized  is  enigmatic,  at 
present  unimaginable.  y\ustralia 
and  Canada  arc  leaturelcss,  in- 
significant, beside  Ciiina,  beside 
France,  beside  even  Egyjjt.  And 
this  is  obviously  in  part  because 
they  belong  to  the  Common- 
wealth; they  accept  a  kind  ol  po- 
litical childhood.  So  that  though 
Britain  cannot  accept  hersell  as 
a  second  Sweden,  must  continue 
to  be  a  world  power  of  some  kind, 
she  cannot  find  out  from  the  (com- 
monwealth just  what  kind.  To- 
ward the  dominions  she  has  on]\ 
the  simple  duty  to  arouse  them  to 
sell-awareness,  self-responsibility, 
identity.  She  must  continue  to 
guide  her  own  development  as  if 
she  were  responsible  for  it  only 
to  herself— herself  as  a  great 
power. 

(2)  Ultimately,  of  course,  she 
is  responsible  for  it  to  the  whole 
world.  This  is  the  second  thing  that  distin- 
guishes her  from  Switzerland.  A)igh)-Sax()n 
(iillinr  is  llic  doiniiKuil  Joyce  in  (lie  Weslcrn 
mind,  and  the  Western  mind  dominates  the 
lOo)  Id— Communism's  appeal  is  significantly  nega- 
tive, as  the  //^//-colonial  power,  ihe  friend 
against  those  in  authority.  .\nd  lor  historical 
rea.sons  Britain  will  always  be  the  senior  guide 
and  guardian  of  that  cultuie.  The  youngest 
American  poet  is  likely  to  leain  from  Words- 
worth. But  this  culture  needs  iiansmitters,  not 
(ustodians.  It  must  be  strenuously  re-adapted  all 
the  time  to  contemporary  conditions  and  dial- 
Icnges.  Again  we  English  (an  be  res]K)nsil)le  lo 
the  world  only  by  being  responsible  solely  to 
ourselves.  Or  rather  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  (ultuie 
in  whi(h  we  are  a  partner. 

What  we  owe  ourselves  (ulturally  is  first  and 
foremost  a  change.  It  is  the  major  significance 
of  the  Angry  Young  Men  that  they  have  made  us 
realize  how  many  things  were  never  mentioned 
in  publi(  in  England  just  because  lliey  never 
were.  Intellectual  and  artistic  life  since  1900— 
down  to  the  iriorality  of  the  average  sermon  and 
the  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools- has  sul- 
lered  as  nuich  as  politics  from  arrested  develop- 
ment, romanticism,  unreality.  The  Victorian 
creative  impulse  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself 
in  the  lower-nn'ddle-class  generation  that  was 
growing  old  in  191-1. 


And  the  first  war  made  the  break  complete.  No 
one  took  up  the  serious  exploration  of  the  next 
phase  of  British  life,  which  had  been  begun  by 
D.  H.  Lawrence  and  E.  M.  Forster.  The  compass 
swung  toward  Bloomsbury— the  elegant  facade 
over  echoing  de]>ths  of  fear— and  to  the  priests 
oi  irony  and  mystery  like  Huxley  and  Eliot;  to 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  experimentation. 

Modern  British  conditions  of  life— leveled- 
down  incomes  at  home,  fewer  colonial  jobs 
ai)road,  no  ])lace  lor  f:)rilliance  in  either— de- 
manded different  men  from  what  the  schools 
were  producing,  the  professions  demanding,  the 
Avhole  Establishment  encouraging.  For  the  public 
schools  were  still  turning  out  men  of  action  of 
the  kind  celebrated  l)y  John  Buchan,  men  of 
sensibility  like  those  in  Norman  Douglas;  and 
alter  1911  the  new  state  secondary  schools  started 
making  paler  reproductions  of  these  types.  Boys 
were  taught  to  model  themselves  on  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  and  Rupert  Biooke— working-class  boys 
from  Liverjjool  and   Hull! 

And  what  did  they  find  lo  do  in  the  world? 
Anthony  Powell's  and  Angus  Wilson's  iiovels 
give  a  comic  answer,  (iialiam  Cireene's  and  (1  IV 
Snow's  a  more  serious  one;  all  agree  they  found 
life  mostly  a  matter  of  limitations,  frustrations, 
unpleasant  siuprises.  They  were  pre-1914  types, 
and  the  world  had  no  place  lor  them,  their  tal- 
ents and  virtues  any  more  than  their  weaknesses. 
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llrilaiii  imist  ask  licistll  il  there:  is  any  inoilcni 
lirilisli  type  which  has  some  vigor  and  glaiTior; 
\vhi(h  (an  a{<c|)l  poverty  and  irony  without 
losing  /esi  lor  Hie;  whidi  will  Icel  iiseU  at  home 
in  an  ovn  populated,  post-industrial,  post-im- 
perial, rainy,  lower-middU -dass  island  in  the 
North   Sea. 

I  believe  that  she  could  find  just  that  in  the 
/\nglo-Saxon  pmilan  moralist,  a  very  central 
British  type,  il  little  known  abroad.  Examples 
with  some  glatnor  are:  (ieorge  Orwell  as  a  style, 
as  a  way  ol  looking  at  polities  and  social  lile. 
As  a  critic  and  guardian  ol  culture,  1''.  R.  Leavis. 
As  a  life,  excluding  the  more  exalted  parts,  D. 
H.  Lawrence.  As  a  comic  voice,  Kingsley  ,\mis. 
These  people  are  characteristically  lower-middle- 
class,  middlebrow,  democratic,  domestic,  in  a 
word,  the  decent  man,  as  opposed  to  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  in  this  irritable,  honorable,  practical, 
pmitaii  figure,  ihai  1  can  recogni/e  that  j)art  of 
mvself  1  am  glad  is  England,  ih.it  part  of  ling- 
land  I  am  glad  to  retm  ii  to.  If  this  image  became 
dominaiu  in  the  Hritish  mind,  if  our  MPs  and 
olficers  and  teachers  and  novelists  and  works 
managers  became  more  like  this,  or  at  any  rate 
recognized  it,  valued  it,  preferred  it,  served  it, 
Britain  would  start  growing  again,  work  woidd 
be  done  eagerly  again,  seriousness  and  vitality 
would  reaj)pear. 

And  Britain  as  a  responsible  culiural  partner 
with  America  would  be  easy  to  visualize  once  we 
thought  of  her  that  way.  Richard  Chase  has 
pointed  out  that  American  middlebrow  readers 
already  turn  to  British  writers  rather  than  to 
American  c:)r  French  or  Russian;  that  they  find 
their  comic  sensibility  in  Amis,  their  prophetic 
voice  in  D.  H.  Lawrence,  their  criticism  in 
Leavis.  American  literature  has  tended  to  be 
either  lowbrow  or  highbrow,  with  the  people  in 
between  adrift.  It  could  be  Britain's  job,  then, 
to  submit  theory  to  tests  of  tough  practicality, 
to  relate  sensation  to  integral  moral  experience,  to 
ask  always  "Is  this  honorably  livable?"  America, 
with  more  bountiful  vitality,  could  theorize,  ex- 
periment, rebel,  leap  higher,  fall  lower. 

(3)  The  Inst  featxirc  of  Britain's  situation  whicli 
makes  it  impossible  to  plan  a  future  for  Iter  like 
Sweden's  or  Switzerland's  is  the  (act  that  sfie 
speaks  the  same  language  as  America.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  likeness  in  speech  conceals  the  great 
difference  in  thought,  but  I  suspect  that  the  con- 
cealment is  more  the  other  way  round;  that 
if  West  Germany  started  speaking  English  to- 
morrow America  would  soon  discover  far  more 
profovuid  dilferences  from  her  than  from  Britain. 

^V'hal  is  written  in  England  is  read  in  America, 


and  vice  versa,  more  cjuickly  and  widely  than 
ha])pens  with  any  other  two  countries.  And  the 
inevitable  consec|uence  is  that  they  think  alike. 
Above  all,  this  iimnediate  awareness  ol  the  other's 
feelings— like  a  blood  relationship— this  use  of  an 
identical  vocabulary,  makes  Britain  the  natural 
interpreter  of  America  to  the  world,  and  of  the 
world  to  America.  Every  time  an  Englishman 
opens  his  mouth  to  speak  the  world  acknowledges 
that  here  is  someone  close  to  the  sources  of 
power,  a  first-class,  not  a  second-class,  citizen  of 
the  world. 

Of  course  this  has  its  disadvantages.  One  of  the 
ironic  and  corrosive  joys  of  l)eing  born  in  Eng- 
land in  this  centmy  is  that  one  can  earn  a  living 
anywhere  in  the  world  merely  by  teaching  people 
to  speak  thc'  language  he  has  as  a  birthright— 
a  silver  spoon  that  was  in  his  mouth  when  he 
was  born,  which  is  yet  not  his  birthright.  It's  the 
American  language  the  Tink  and  the  Dane  want, 
but  they  woidd  rather  learn  it  from  an  Oxonian 
than  from  an  American  because  his  accent  is  so 
much  better.  This  is  the  apotheosis  of  shaliby 
gentility— the  impoverished  older  brancJi  living 
olf  its  relationship  to  the  reigning  house  and 
Iiaving  to  sneer  at  their  vulgarity  as  it  does  so. 
But  this  irony  is  only  corrosive  because  of  the 
general  context  of  irritation  in  which  it  occurs. 
If  there  were  a  way  of  thinking  about  the  two 
countries  which  granted  to  both  their  self-respect, 
the  connnimity  oi  language  could  give  Britain  a 
world  function  that  would  feed  her  pride. 

No,  the  current  idea  of  England  as  a  tidy 
democracy  like  Switzerland  is  no  more  viable 
than  England  as  a  "great"  empire.  Neither  will 
it  save  her  from  rancor  and  pettiness.  Nor  does 
her  position  within  the  Commonwealth  help  us 
to  foresee  her  future,  beyond  the  fact  that  she 
cannot  be  secondary.  But  we  have  discovered 
both  how  much  Britain  needs  to  change  her 
general  picture  of  herself,  and  how  essential  to 
her  is  the  link  with  America.  What  we  need  now 
is  to  translate  our  findings  into  usable  myth. 

AN     OFFERIN(;     OF     SYMBOLS 

FIRST  of  all,  as  a  general  picture  of  herself 
now,  Britain  has  the  right  to  compare  herself 
to  the  Athens  of  the  fourth  century  n.c,  rather 
than  to  Athens  under  Rome.  I  mean  the  period 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  after  his  mili- 
tary and  commercial  empire  had  crumbled. 
Athens  had  become  again  only  one  of  the  ever- 
(|uarrcling  Greek  cities.  And  yet  this  was  one 
of  the  greatest  periods  in  Greek  history,  with  a 
kind  of  greatness  available  to   England   now.   Il 
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was  a  period  ol  reflection  alter  exhausting  efforts, 
when  crude  vitahty  was  lower,  but  when  just 
tor  that  reason  the  intelligence  and  the  con- 
science could  make  their  voices  heard.  In  De- 
mosthenes occurred  one  of  the  finest  marriages 
of  the  practical  with  the  idealistic  in  politics.  In 
Plato's  Socrates  and  in  Diogenes,  the  most  fruit- 
ful kind  of  austerity  and  skepticism.  In  Aristotle's 
tutoring  of  Alexander,  and  Plato's  experiences 
at  the  court  of  Syracuse,  you  see  the  immediate 
jaracticality  of  Athenian  wisdom. 

Athens'  distinguishing  feature  at  that  moment 
was  its  homogeneity,  the  way  all  these  brilliant 
men  knew  every  side  of  one  another  so  well.  And 
this  gave  Athenian  wisdom  a  uniquely  practical, 
civilized,  human  character— every  part  of  it 
directly  related  to  "how  to  live."  Today  this 
homogeneity  is  a  feature  of  British  society,  de- 
spite the  size  of  the  population.  Modern  com- 
munications make  every  civilized  country  as 
homogeneous  as  a  much  smaller  one  in  the  past, 
and  in  England  the  taxes,  the  death-duties,  all 
the  machinery  of  the  Welfare  State— and  most 
especially  the  finely  sifting  system  of  education 
—make  it  possible  for  one  educated  Englishman 
to  learn  all  about  another  in  fifteen  minutes' 
conversation.  The  personal  symptoms  are  much 
more  universally  valid  than  in  a  multifarious 
country  like  the  U.  S.  A.  Add  to  this  modern 
Britain's  awareness  of  a  great  living-past,  great 
institutions,  and  a  great  cidture,  along  with  the 
popular  mood  of  glory-gone,  youth-past,  and  you 
have  some  striking  similarities  with  Platonic 
Greece.  Where  are  our  Socrates  and  Diogenes? 
Read  Orwell's  Homage  to  Cataloiiiii  and  Leavis's 
The  Common  Pitrsuit;  read  Orwell's  "England, 
Your  England"  and  D.  H.  Lawrence's  "England, 
My  England."  There  is  our  nose  lor  the  truth, 
the  sour  healing  truth  about  us,  our  unrelenting 
asperity.  If  the  thought  and  feeling  of  those  books 
could  permeate  literary,  j^olitical,  social  life,  this 
next  fifty  years  could  be  the  greatest  in  British 
history. 

TOWARD      FAMILY      PEACE 

FO  R  the  relationship  between  Britain  and 
America  I  can  find  no  historical  parallel. 
It  seems  as  if  no  nation  has  ever  yielded  up 
leadership  without  an  all-corrosive  resentment 
of  the  younger  country,  and  loss  ol  faith  in  her- 
self. But  then  no  nation  before  has  retained  its 
position  as  a  world  power  on  other  grounds— 
a  position  with  a  future— or  has  shared  responsi- 
bility for  a  great  culture  so  equally  with  the 
younger  power,  or  has  stood  between  her  and  the 


rest  of  the  world  by  virtue  of  a  common  language 
and  a  common  history. 

America  and  Britain  have  the  chance  to  create 
a  kind  of  family  relationship  between  nations— 
the  much  older  and  retired  brother's  relation  to 
the  man  in  the  bustling  prime  of  life.  The  re- 
lationship, let's  say,  of  Sergei  Ivanovitch  to 
Kostya  Levin  in  A7%na  Karenina.  The  older 
man  cooler,  more  skeptical,  more  cerebral,  more 
detached;  the  other  all  boisterous  exuberance, 
and  then  despondency.  There  are  strains  and 
tensions  in  such  a  relationship;  it's  not  necessarily 
free  from  distrust;  but  as  in  the  novels  there 
can  be  between  the  countries  real  trust  and 
liking.  America  has  taken  over  Britain's  nine- 
teenth-century role  of  representing  the  Western 
industrial-democratic  way  of  life,  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  continuity— in  the  successes  as  well 
as  in  the  failines— between  the  two  inter|Dreta- 
tions. 

Only  if  Britain  can  accept  her  present  de- 
pendence on  America  whole-heartedly,  only  if 
she  can  identify  herself— critically,  of  course— 
Avith  America's  interests,  can  she  take  a  part  in 
Avorld  affairs  which  Avill  satisfy  her.  For  some 
time,  of  course,  she  has  had  to  achnit  America's 
greater  power  in  international  affairs.  Just  so 
she  has  long  admitted  the  existence  of  Amer- 
ican culture,  in  the  form  of  bad  films,  cheap 
popular  songs,  horror  comics.  She  has  never  yet 
accepted  -either  aspect  of  America.  Recently,  of 
course,  since  the  London  Times  Supplement  on 
American  Literature,  there  have  been  solemn 
discussions  of  American  novels  (though  there  is 
still  only  one  man  in  all  the  British  universities 
employed  to  teach  American  literature  full-time, 
and  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  offers  any 
series  of  lectures  on  the  subject).  But  most  of 
this  new  interest  is  neither  intelligent  nor  whole- 
hearted. It  either  remains  academic  or  concen- 
trates on  the  exotic.  It  delights  in  Raymond 
Chandler  and  juvenile  delincjuents  and  jazz  slang 
and  Southern  Gothic.  It  does  not  take  America 
seriously. 

Much  less  does  it  accept  her  as  what  she  is  to 
us  now,  the  well  of  living  triuh,  the  touchstone 
by  which  we  test  our  own  development.  For  if 
we  can  easily  tell  when  an  American  is  being 
fantastic,  or  vulgar,  or  naive,  he  can  easily  tell 
when  we  are  being  malicious  or  pompous  or 
ingrown.  On  the  whole  in  this  century  Britain 
has  used  France  as  her  touchstone,  to  be  sure  we 
were  not  lacking  in  clarity,  irony,  wit,  grace,  etc. 
But  it  is  the  capacity  for  simplicity,  generosity, 
enthusiasm,  size  we  are  now  more  likely  to  lack. 
The  good  things  in  British  films  are  always  the 
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supporting  characters,  tlic  liglu  touches;  tlu' 
worst  are  the  heroes,  so  torceless,  chtss-typed,  and 
unreal.  In  even  second-rate  American  films  the 
central  character  is  often  a  hero— someone,  tlia.t 
is,  you  can  identify  your  force  and  energy  with. 
And  American  films  have  weaknesses  where  we 
are  strong. 

Such  contrasts  within  the  one  common  culture 
surely  suggest  the  image  of  symbiosis.  Each  could 
supply  essential  parts  of  the  other's  vital  economy. 
American  middlebrows  could  continue  to  read 
British  novels;  British  highbrows  could  begin  to 
read  American  literary  criticism;  American 
musical-comedy  stars  could  be  exchanged  for 
British  revue  stars,  not  resentfully  but  unself- 
consciously. We  could  corapare  Angus  ^V'ilson 
with  James  Gould  Cozzens  instead  of  with  Dick- 
ens; Harold  Afacmillan  with  Adlai  Stevenson 
instead  of  with  Disraeli;  Graham  Greene  with 
Flannery  O'Connor  instead  of  with  Mauriac.  It 
could  be  one  culture,  each  part  complementing— 
not  competing  against— the  other,  and  Salinger 
could  be  made  available  (as  he  is  even  more  vahi- 
able)  to  British  readers  as  qnickly  as  he  is  to 
.American. 

THE  images  we  started  off  with,  the  English- 
man's idea  of  the  American,  and  vice  versa, 
cannot  be  replaced  by  an  act  of  will.  Perhaps 
they  will  never  see  each  other  my  way.  There 
is  not  even  any  contemporary  general  image  of 
the  American  or  of  the  Englishman  to  compare 
with  those  magnificent  images  of  the  nineteenth- 


century  Russian  that  Tolst£>y  created  u\  Kostyn 
Levin  and  Pierre  Bezukliov.  But  (though  very 
differently  focused,  very  unintended  for  tliis 
funcjion)  the  two  im;iges  I  believe  in,  as  mirrors 
of  the  Englishman  and  the  .Vm£rican,  occur  in 
Kingsley  Amis's  novels  and  in  [.  D.  Salinger. 
Lucky  Jim  and  Jolm  Lewis,  Holden  Caulfield 
and  Zooey  Glass  have  quite  a  lot  in  common: 
their  distrust  of  intellectual  society,  their  a^^ute 
self-dissatisfaction,  their  very  moral  sense  of 
humor,  the  love  of  faI^tasy  in  their  elaborate 
excuses  and  disguised  voices  at  the  telephcme, 
most  essentially  their  search  for  sincere  meanings 
in  themselves  and  oiic  or  two  others  without 
which   they  cannot  begin   to  live. 

In  all  this  they  dramatize  the  same  predica- 
merU,  that  of  the  highly  intelligent  young  Anglo- 
Saxon  today:  the  ruling  class  of  the  world, 
comparatively  unlimited,  unoppressed,  weight- 
less, but  heavy  witli  guilt,  with  the  fear  of 
complacency,  with  the  need  to  invent  a  com- 
]jletely  admirable  life;  they  are  facing  the  same 
problems,  discarding  the  same  outworn  solutions, 
abiding  by  the  same  tests.  The  difference  is  that 
the  American  takes  more  risks,  comes  nearer  to 
complete  disaster,  rises  higher,  ignores  practical 
material  difficulties  more  grandly.  The  English- 
man is  concerned  to  find  a  more  humbly  work- 
able life,  limits  himself  severely,  does  not  attempt 
religion  or  philosophy,  uses  his  humor  more 
purely  for  defense.  But  they  are  the  same  sort. 
They  would  luulerstand  and  like  each  other, 
if  they  knew  each  other. 


DREAMS  OF  DISENGAGEMENT,  REGENCY  STYLE 

Foston,  York,  February   19,   1823 
My  dear  Lady  Grey, 

.  .  .  For  God's  sake,  do  not  drag  me  into  another  war!  I  am  worn  down,  and 
worn  out,  with  crusading  and  defending  Europe,  and  protecting  mankind;  I  must 
think  a  little  of  myself.  1  am  sorry  for  the  Spaniards— I  am  sorry  for  the  Greeks— 
I  deplore  the  fate  of  the  Jews;  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  groaning 
under  the  most  detestable  tyranny;  Bagdad  is  oppressed;  I  do  not  like  the  present 
state  of  the  Delta;  Tibet  is  not  comfortable.  Am  I  to  fight  for  all  these  people? 
The  world  is  bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow.  Am  I  to  be  champion  of  the  Deca- 
logue, and  to  be  eternally  raising  fleets  and  armies  to  make  all  men  good  and 
happy?  We  have  just  done  saving  Europe,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  we  shall  cut  each  other's  throats.  ...  If  there  is  another  war,  life 
will  not  be  worth  having. 

—Selected  Writings  of  Sydney  Smithy  ed.  by  W.  H.  Auden    (New  York,  Farrar, 
Straus,  and  Cudahy,   1956). 
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The  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
What  goes  on  here? 


The  story  of  the  fall  of  a  great 

American  press  dynasty  .  .   .  and  of 

John  Hay  Whitney's  coming  battle  to  resciie 

the  leading  Republican  newspaper. 

HEY  WOOD  BROUN  once  remarked 
that  the  death  of  a  newspaper,  unlike  the 
closing  down  of  a  branch  railroad  or  shoe  fac- 
tory, was  fit  cause  for  weeping.  On  that  theory, 
the  case  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribiine  is  fit 
cause  for  a  couple  of  mild  cheers.  After  a  ten- 
year  stagger  toward  the  mass  grave  of  the  Ameri- 
can daily,  the  Trib  has  acquired  new  breath 
from  a  new  owner,  John  Hay  Whitney,  currently 
our  Ambassador  in  Britain.  What  has  been  a 
sad,  sad  story  may  yet  have  a  happy  ending. 

Happy  or  not,  the  fate  of  the  Trib  rises  above 
parochial  interest.  In  its  time  of  greatness  the 
paper  combined  a  role  as  keeper  of  the  Repub- 
lican conscience  with  full  coverage  in  a  style 
that  did  honor  to  the  nation.  Tides  lapping  at 
all  publishing  ventures  engulfed  the  Trib  in  its 
time  of  troubles;  in  the  process  tragedy  was 
visited  upon  one  of  the  foremost  American 
newsjiaper  dynasties:  the  Reid  family,  owners 
of  the  Trib  for  nearly  a  century.  As  to  the  fu- 
ture, far  more  than  Mr.  Whitney's  money— a 
fortune  sometimes  estimated  at  $150  million— is 
at  stake.  The  life  or  death  of  the  Trib  will  say 
something  about  the  survival  possibilities  of 
quality  and  sensitivity  in  a  field  stained  by 
raucous   cheapening  of  standards. 

It  will  also  cast  the  long  shadow  of  a  circula- 
tion war  over  the  country's  most  competitive 
newspaper  market.  New  York  City  is  now  served 
by  seven  major  dailies:  the  Trib,  Times,  Nexus, 
and  Mirror  in   the  mornings;   the  Post,   World- 


Telegram  and  Sun,  and  Journal-American  in 
the  evenings.  Each  has  a  raison  d'etre,  expressed 
in  special  qualities  addressed  to  special  audi- 
ences. For  example,  while  the  Times  stresses  the 
first  word  of  its  famous  slogan  ("All  the  News 
that's  Fit  to  Print"),  the  Post  champions  minority 
causes  and  the  Mirror,  competing  as  a  tabloid 
with  the  News,  advertises  itself  as  90  per  cent 
entertainment,  10  per  cent  news. 

But  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  city  can  no  more 
support  seven  papers  than  it  could  sustain  three 
ball  clubs.  Of  the  seven  only  the  Times  and 
News  have  been  consistently  in  the  black,  the 
former  with  a  profit  margin  of  less  than  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent  last  year.  All  seven,  therefore, 
are  under  pressure  to  expand.  But  the  even 
spread  of  the  market  (the  News,  leading  the  field 
with  2  million  circulation,  controls  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total)  leaves  almost  no 
elbow  room.  One  paper  can  make  substantial 
gains  only  at  the  expense  of  another.  Thus 
Whitney's  advent  at  the  Trib  will  introduce  a 
new  set  of  sharp  teeth  into  a  world  where  already 
dog  eats  clog. 

REPUBLICAN     BUT     WORLDLY 

WHAT  "good  gray"  says  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  is  far  from  everything,  "respectable 
Republican"  says  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
New  York's  oldest  morning  paper,  it  has  at  all 
times  addressed  its  primary  appeal  to  that  fa- 
mous trio  supposed  to  typify  the  OOP's  Federal- 
ist and  Whig  forebears:  "The  good,  the  rich,  the 
wise."  Horace  Greeley,  who  founded  the  paper 
in  1841,  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  succeeded  him 
in  1872,  were  both  pillars  of  the  new  Republican 
party.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  faithlul 
reader  like  the  present  Republican  incumbent, 
acknowledged  the  paper  to  be  not  bad  for  his 
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digestion.  Chauncey  Depew,  about  TR's  time, 
pronounced  it  "the  greatest  organ  of  the  party." 

As  party  organ  the  Trib  was  not  above  what 
one  of  its  great  city  editors,  Stanley  Walker, 
called  "a  touch  of  Tory  choler."  "Anarchy  And 
Repudiation  Trampled  Under  Foot"  was  the 
Trib  headline  Avhen  McKinley  beat  Bryan  in 
1896.  Within  the  party,  though,  the  Trib  did  un- 
ceasing battle  in  the  cause  of  the  more  liberal 
angels.  Greeley  fought  Grantism  to  the  death, 
expiring  twenty-three  days  after  losing  the  elec- 
tion of  1872.  Of  the  GOP  nominee  in  1920,  the 
Trib  said:  "W^e  had  hoped  that  a  man  of  un- 
doubted courage,  vision,  and  executive  ability 
would  be  chosen,  but  we  have  instead  AVarren 
Gamaliel  Harding."  Just  how  important  Trib 
support  was  in  nominating  Governor  Dewey  or 
in  prevailing  upon  General  Eisenhower  to  run 
is  a  matter  of  specidation,  but  probably  no  paper 
has  ever  done  more  for  a  candidate  than  the 
Trib  for  Wendell  Willkie,  whom  it  supported  at 
a  time  when  such  eminent  Republicans  as  Arthur 
Vandenberg  were  misspelling  his  name. 

Moreover,  in  the  old  days  at  the  Trib,  Repub- 
licanism never  took  for  party  what  was  meant 
for  mankind.  Individual  giants— Twain,  Henry 
James,  Turgenev— established  early  a  tradition 
of  fine  writing.  Beginning  around  1924,  after 
merger  with  the  Herald  and  a  move  uptown  to 
41st  Street,  the  Trib  developed  that  most  precious 
of  newspaper  qualities— a  corporate  personality. 
Bleeck's,  the  neighboring  chophouse-saloon, 
where  Trib  men  gathered  to  eat,  drink,  and  play 
the  match  game,  was  part  of  it.  So  were  gibes 
against  the  great  rival  on  43rd  Street:  "Drink  is 
the  curse  of  the  Tribune;  sex  the  bane  of  the 
Times."  The  essence  was  a  style— unostentatious, 
hence  apt  for  the  telling  of  plain  tales,  but  well- 
bred  and  fit  to  capture  atmosphere  and  nuance, 
to  insinuate  whimsy  and  melancholy,  and,  where 
occasion  demanded,  to  strike  the  major  chord. 

Columnists  gave  some  of  the  tone.  Foremost 
was  Walter  Lippmann,  the  most  steadily  interest- 
ing ("Like  flypaper  to  me;  if  I  touch  it,  I  am 
stuck  till  I  finish,"  Justice  Holmes  wrote  to  Laski 
of  Lippmann's  style)  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
able  to  rely  for  effect  more  on  analytic  powers 
than  inside  dopesterism.  The  editorial  page, 
under  the  direction  of  Pulitzer-Prize-winner 
Geoffrey  Parsons,  was  a  distinguished  one.  There 
Walter  Millis  for  thirty  years  wrung  the  most 
extraordinary  effects  from  ordinary  words.  The 
sports  page  was  free  of  both  jargon  and  fraudu- 
lent piety.  "The  Gold  Dust  twins,"  W.  O. 
McGeehan  wrote  in  the  'twenties,  in  an  account 
of  what   other   papers  were   calling   a   fistic  en- 


gagement, "did  their  little  act  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  last  night.  It  was  the  usual  sterling  per- 
formance, perfectly  staged." 

In  foreign  correspondence,  the  Trib's  coverage 
was  nearly  as  full  as  the  Times'  and  infinitely 
more  flavorful.  Ralph  Barnes,  who  was  killed  in 
"W'orld  War  II,  provides  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  the  Trib  correspondent  at  work.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  Munich  conference  of  1938,  he  wrote 
in  great  haste  a  dispatch  of  several  thousand 
words,  reporting  that  war  had  been  averted  and 
that  "Hitler  and  Mussolini  have  won  a  new 
triumph."  .\  detail  at  the  very  end  dramatized 
the  awful  shabbiness  of  the  whole  transaction. 
"Hitler,"  Barnes  wrote,  "called  Daladier  'ein 
ganzer  Kerl'— a  real  he  man." 

Crowning  all  the  glory  of  the  Tn'6— and  what 
made  it  the  "newspaperman's  newspaper,"  read 
by  journalists,  and  their  favorite  spot  to  work- 
was  the  city  stafT.  Dozens  of  fine  writers  did  their 
apprenticeship  under  Stanley  Walker.  Many 
stayed  year  after  year,  turning  out  copy  marked 
by  a  rich  store  of  metaphor  and  imagination.  To 
cite  only  one,  Robert  Peck,  on  the  rewrite  desk, 
once  put  this  lead  on  one  of  the  most  hackneyed 
of  all  stories— an  error  in  railroad  switching: 

"Train  No.  470  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
^vhich  in  monotonous  years  of  travel  had  never 
got  to  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  almost 
made  it  last  night." 

And  of  a  man  whose  hobby  was  reckoning  the 
changing  popularity  of  given  names  in  Nassau 
county.  Peck  WTOte:  "Dr.  Brown  took  it  up  more 
or  less  idly,  as  a  man  might  take  up  the  practice 
of  eating  oysters  with  a  knife." 

OGDEN    THE    1M.4GNIFICO 

WHEN  Ogden  Reid  died,  they  buried  the 
Herald  Tribune,"  Lucius  Beebe  wrote 
in  1957,  ten  years  after  the  event  and  with  char- 
acteristic exaggeration.  In  fact,  the  Trib  did  not 
plunge  from  the  heights,  but  remained  probably 
the  second-best  paper  in  the  country.  Still,  be- 
ginning in  1947,  there  was  a  marked  falling  off— 
the  joint  product  of  generally  adverse  business 
conditions  and  a  crisis  in  top  management. 

In  the  war  and  postwar  years,  few  industries 
felt  the  cost  pinch  more  keenly  than  newspaper 
publishing.  Newsprint,  the  basic  component,  rose 
from  S44  a  ton  before  the  war  to  S88  in  1947, 
and  to  5134  in  1958,  a  net  increase  of  more  than 
300  per  cent.  Labor  costs  more  than  doubled. 
Individual  productivity  was  held  in  check  by 
the  nature  of  the  business— writing— and  by  tra- 
ditional  craft   unionism   in    the   mechanical    de- 
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partments.  Competition,  except  in  one-paper 
towns,  served  to  choke  off  price  increases  on  the 
finished  product:  the  Trib  and  Times,  both  sell- 
ing for  a  nickel  apiece,  cost  about  nine  cents  to 
produce.  And  gains  in  the  major  source  of  reve- 
nue—advertising—were held  down  by  television. 
While  TV's  share  of  the  total  pie  jumped  from 
one  to  nearly  30  per  cent  between  1949  and  1957, 
the  newspaper  cut  slumped  from  just  under  36  to 
about  33  per  cent.  In  the  squeeze,  dozens  of 
dailies  became  mere  notion  counters  of  entertain- 
ment, featuring  puzzles,  games,  lurid  stories,  ad- 
vice on  sex  and  child-rearing:  spic£  for  the  life- 
lorn.  180  dailies  either  suspended  publication, 
merged,  or  went  weekly  between  1950  and  1958. 

Several  factors  made  the  going  specially 
rough  for  the  Trib.  Its  largely  white,  Protestant, 
upper-income  clientele  (22  per  cent  of  Trib 
readers  make  more  than  $10,000  annually;  43 
per  cent  have  a  college  education)  was  on  the 
move  to  the  suburbs,  and  though  many  con- 
tinued to  take  the  Trib,  some  advertisers  did 
not  follow,  preferring— as  the  success  of  the  New- 
ark Neivs  and  the  Long  Island  paper  Neivsday 
demonstrate— the  lower  rates  and  direct  pull  of 
the  local  suburban  press.  To  make  matters  worse 
for  the  Trib,  its  principal  competitor,  the  Nexo 
York  Times,  after  passing  the  war  under  the 
checkrein  of  paper  rationing,  began  immedi- 
ately afterwards  to  expand  in  a  way  which  has 
made  it  probably  the  best  paper  in  the  world. 
It  was  not  enough  that  in  1946,  the  Trib  made 
record  profits  of  over  a  million  dollars,  and  had 
circulation  (336,000  daily;  598,000  Sunday) 
nearly  matching  the  Times.  To  stay  alive  the 
Trib  had  to  grow.  Without  broad  plans  for 
development,  it  was  headed  toward  disaster  as 
surely  as  an  ice  floe  drifting  into  tropic  waters. 
At  just  that  point,  in  January  1947  came  the 
death  of  Ogden  Reid. 

His  exact  role  at  the  Trib  had  never  been  easy 
to  define.  Editor  of  the  paper  since  the  death  of 
his  father,  Whitelaw  Reid,  in  1912,  Ogden  Reid 
cut  a  figure  as  a  man  about  town  ("a  member  of 
every  leading  club  in  New  York,"  the  Trib  once 


Versicle 

THE  least  of  the   troubles   inherent   in   hashish 

Is  the  fact  that  almost  anything  you  find  to 
rhyme  with  it  is  going  to  sound  a  trifle 
ogdenashish. 

Thomas  J.  Yborra,  Jr. 


said),  unremarkable  for  political  acumen,  or 
literary  distinction.  Lucius  Beebe,  who  liked 
Ogden  Reid,  said  he  could  barely  write  a  coherent 
sentence,  but  added  that  he  was  a  "magnifico," 
or,  as  one  of  Reid's  editors  put  it,  "Big  League." 
It  was  Big  League  to  have  good  men  on  the 
Trib;  Reid  hired  the  best.  It  was  Big  League 
to  have  a  foreign  service;  Reid  maintained  broad 
coverage  from  abroad.  Above  all,  it  would  be 
bush  league  to  allow  business  considerations  to 
dictate  Trib  content,  and  Reid  guarded  the  edi- 
torial integrity  of  his  paper  with  unbending 
firmness.  According  to  one  story,  the  more  mean- 
ingful for  perhaps  being  legend,  Reid  once 
chicled  an  editor  he  had  seen  lunching  with  a 
man  from  advertising: 

"I  won't  talk  about  it  again,"  he  said,  "but  you 
are  a  cut  above  that,  you  know." 

SIBLING    RIVALRY 

BEHIND  him  Reid  left  a  widow  and  two 
sons,  bound  together  on  the  ice  floe  as  it 
were,  by  a  tradition  of  service  to  family  and 
paper.  The  Trib's  interest  had  dictated  school- 
ing, bent  careers,  shaped  social  life.  Mrs. 
Helen  Rogers  Reid,  a  Barnard  girl  out  of  Wis- 
consin, tiny  in  size  but  with  spunk  writ  large  in 
a  bearing  as  stiff  as  any  sergeant's  and  a  gaze  as 
fixed,  had  worked  for  eight  years  as  a  social  sec- 
retary to  the  Reid  family  before  marriage  to 
Ogden  in  1911;  in  1918,  she  plunged  into  the 
Trib  advertising  department,  doing  "everything 
anyone  else  did,"  except  drawing  a  salary,  and 
some  other  things  besides,  among  them  the  sale 
of  the  Trib's  first  department-store  ad.  Her  eld- 
est boy,  Whitelaw  or  Whitie  born  in  1913, 
counted  knowledge  of  a  paper  in  the  family  as 
"one  of  my  earliest  memories."  The  younger  son, 
Ogden  Rogers  Reid  or  Brownie  as  he  was  known 
in  contrast  to  his  brother,  was  only  one  day  old, 
on  June  24,  1925,  when  the  Trib's  advertising 
department  issued  a  special  junior  edition,  in- 
cluding among  many  other  things,  a  welcoming 
ode  beginning,  "O  Ho  Another  Boss  Appears." 
Rarely  did  sibling  rivalry  find  easier  pickings. 
Tall,  fair,  soft-spoken,  unimpressive  in  articula- 
tion but  immensely  appealing,  Whitie  Reid  is 
drawn  to  architecture  and  outdoor  life— things 
far  removed  from  the  safety  and  racket  of  a  city 
room— and  possessed  of  a  spirit  his  friends  pro- 
nounce "noble."  Darker,  shorter,  and  equipped 
with  a  voice  that  can  bring  hogs  running,  his 
younger  brother  is  pushed  by  the  kind  of  drive 
called  "dynamic  effectiveness"  when  it  takes  and 
"brassy  arrogance"  when  it  doesn't. 
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"He  attacks  a  problem,  "  an  admirer  once 
mused,  "like  he  shoots  ducks.  11  tlie  limit  is  four, 
he  stays  until  he  gels  fom-.  This  wears  oul  a  lot 
of  people  who  try  to  keej)  up  with  him." 

True  to  tradition  ("His  father  was  editor  and 
Ills  father  before  him '),  Mrs.  Reid  named  ^Vhitic 
editor  in  1917.  But  majority  ownership  she  kept 
for  herself,  and  a  large  measure  of  influence  was 
vested  in  a  new  business  manager,  William 
Robinson,  formerly  Trih  advertising  director  and 
later  president  of  Coca-Cola  and  one  of  President 
Eisenhower's  favorite  bridge  partners.  Split  di- 
rection by  itself  meant  inefficiency,  and,  as  it 
turned  oiu,  worked  to  exaggerate  individual 
shortcomings. 

In  Whitie,  want  of  confidence  was  intensified 
by  absence  of  full  control.  Though  sensitive  to 
the  Trib's  leal  qualities,  he  was  ill  at  ease  with 
the  paper's  shaggier  giants.  He  replaced  Walter 
Millis  and  the  sports  editor,  Stanley  Woodward, 
with  two  Yale  '.S6  classmates:  .\ugust  Heckscher, 
a  real  find  as  chief  editorial  writer;  and  Bob 
Cooke,  known  as  the  only  sports  editor  in  the 
Social  Register.  He  worked  round  the  clock  but 
tended  to  concentrate  on  details:  "fiddling  with 
semicolons,"  one  of  his  editors  said.  His  one  big 
clrange  was  modernization  of  the  Trib's  type  face 
and  layout.  On  business,  he  deferred  almost 
uitomatically   to  iiis   mother  and   Robinson. 

Neither  Mrs.  Reid  nor  William  Roljinson 
was  ideally  fitted  by  experience  to  run  tiie 
Trih.  \Vhere  good  newspapering  arises  from 
an  inner  conviction  of  what  to  do,  advertising 
stresses  the  importance  of  what  other  people 
think— particularly  the  rigiit  ])e<)]jle.  Mrs.  Reid 
at  one  point  publicly  instituted  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation of  persons  spreading  rumors  that  the 
paper  was  for  sale.  Robinson,  according  to 
his  critics,  was  specially  concerned  to  cement  his 
friendship  with  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Mrs.  Reid, 
according  to  hers,  also  felt  the  itch  to  be  a 
President-maker.  Thus  preoccupied,  they  made, 
as  major  business  decisions,  two  moves  seriously 
compromising  the  cjuality  of  the  paper. 

In  1947-48  they  initiated  economy  moves  which 
resulted  in  cuts  not  only  in  staff  but  in  cov- 
erage. Foreign  news  space,  for  instance,  chopped 
from  an  average  of  more  than  twenty  columns 
per  day  to  an  average  of  under  ten.  In  1950  they 
latmched  an  Early  Bird  Edition,  designed  to 
reach  the  stands  at  eight  in  the  evening,  instead 
of  ten-thirty,  and  to  pick  up  some  of  the  trade 
going  to  the  tabloids.  Earlier  deadlines  inevita- 
bly meant  that  stories  were  more  hastily  written 
and  chopped  to  take  account  of  late-breaking 
news. 


Because  the  paper  was  competing  with  the 
tabloids,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  blood,  sex, 
and  money  fare  that  has  always  been  their  for- 
nuda.  For  a  starter,  the  Trib  began  a  gossi|j 
cohunn  which  passed  tlnough  various  hands, 
among  tliem  those  of  finx  and  Tex  McCrar\ 
(the  latter  later  became  the  paj>er's  public-rela- 
tions man)  before  ending  up  as  the  ])reserve  of 
Hy  Gardner,  a  former  public-relations  man. 

\Vorse  still,  the  Early  Bird  was  a  financial  flop. 
T)ib  accounts,  declining  steatlily  from  the  194() 
peak,  reached  the  break-even  point  in  1950,  then 
sank  steadih  into  tlie  red.  By  the  spring  of 
19,^).5.  I  he  paper,  heavily  mortgaged  and  entering 
its  slackest  season,  was  heading  lot  bankruptcy. 
Helen  Reid  faced  a  choice  that  set  matriarch 
against  mother.  She  could  sell  out:  an  ignomini- 
ous end  to  three  generations  of  control;  or  she 
could  reorganize  within  the  family.  In  April  195.') 
she  stepped  out  as  jiresident,  moved  Whitie  up 
stairs  as  board  chairman,  and  vested  full  powers 
in  liiownie,  as  editor  and  president.* 

TIPS     FROM     THE     TABLOIDS 

BR  O  \\' N  (word  went  out  after  the  take-ovei 
that  he  wanted  to  chop  the  "ie"  and  it  was 
also  intimated  that  his  biother  might  be  called 
"W'hite")  was  nothing  loath.  Out  of  Yale  in 
1949,  after  a  stiiU  in  the  paratroops,  lie  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Communist-hunters,  and 
produced— with  the  appaient  aid  of  the  FBf— a 
series  of  articles  called  the  "Red  Undergroimd." 
This  described,  among  other  things,  a  set  o[ 
sabotage  instructions  (written  in  Spanish  and 
smuggled  into  this  country  in  a  sardine  can) 
which  were  billed  as  "the  most  insidious  Com- 
munist weapons  of  subversive  violence  ever  to 
penetrate  the  borders  of  the  U.  S."  Shifting  to 
the  business  side,  he  took  over  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  Trib  in  1953,  helping  to  put  it  in  the 
black.  By  1955,  he  had  worked  out,  in  collabora- 
tion with  some  Trib  business  executives  who  fel' 
llie  ])aper  should  be  appealing  to  wiial  they  call 


*Iii  M;iy  1959,  in  conimittee  hearings  prior  to  Sen 
;ite  fonfirniation  of  this  Mr.  Reid  as  .Ambassador  t' 
Israel,  he  indicated  that  his  elevation  to  the  top 
post  at  the  Trih  had  come  as  a  result  of  "certair 
recommendations"  made  by,  among  others,  Mr.  Roberi 
J.  Whitfield,  who  had  worked  as  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent  in  the  Chase  National   Bank. 

Mr.  Reid  said:  "Tlie  recommendations  had  to  do 
with  the  future  of  the  paper,  and  how  the  financial 
structure  could  best  be  strengthened,  and  how  the 
paj)er  could  best  serve  the  interests  of  this  countrv 
and  ihc  Ire;'  world." 
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"tabloid  graduates,"  a  plan  for  an  almost  com- 
pletely new  paper.  His  basic  idea  was  to  put  the 
paper  in  the  black  by  broadening  its  appeal,  and 
then  to  borrow  money  for  a  complete  overhaul. 

Almost  overnight,  he  junked  the  Early  Bird; 
switched  from  a  two-  to  three-section  format, 
with  the  third  section  printed  on  mint-green 
paper;  put  out  a  pocket-sized,  color-plated  TV 
magazine;  added  as  a  Sunday  feature  a  magazine 
called  Today's  Living,  and,  as  a  daily  feature, 
cash  prize  puzzles.  Both  domestic  and  foreign 
coverage  were  expanded,  but  what  most  smote 
the  eye  was  a  new  emphasis  on  celebrities.  Ex- 
treme though  not  atypical  was  the  work  of  May 
Mann,  a  Hollywood  gossip  columnist  whom 
Brown  brought  to  the  Trib  in  February  1956.  It 
included  a  five-part  series  on  Joan  Crawford 
("no  shadowy  screen  figure  this  Joan,  but  a  full- 
blooded  ruthless,  yet  charming  three-dimensional 
woman")  and  articles  on  Tony  Martin,  Celeste 
Holm,  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Jan  Sterling,  and 
Jayne  Mansfield  ("She  has  brains"). 

Another  series,  on  how  to  make  a  good  hus- 
band, led  off  with  the  Norman  Vincent  Peales: 
"To  the  world  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  is  an 
oracle  on  human  relations.  To  his  wife,  Ruth 
Stafford  Peale,  he's  the  man  she  married  to  love, 
honor,  and  obey."  One  May  Mann  lead  on  a 
regular  news  story  went: 

Lt.  Col.  John  Paul  Stapp,  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  supersonic  speeds  of  the  present 
jet  and  coming  rocket  age,  is  recognizably, 
although  not  named,  portrayed  by  the  late 
John  Hodiak  in  the  film  "On  the  Threshold 
of  Space"  shown  by  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
at  the  Capitol  Theater  tonight. 

Anguish  filled  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  Trib 
old-timers  who  had  already  been  set  on  edge  by 
what  some  felt  to  be  Brown's  high-handed  ways. 
About  a  half-dozen  of  the  very  best  quit  the  paper. 
Right  or  wrong  though.  Brown's  system  at  least 
worked.  In  the  last  eight  months  of  1955,  he 
turned  what  looked  to  be  a  loss  of  half-a-million 
dollars  into  a  gain  of  several  hundred  thousand. 
In  the  black  in  1956,  in  1957  he  was  in  position 
to  raise  outside  funds.  In  return  for  an  option  to 
buy  the  paper,  "Jock"  Whitney  advanced  a  little 
over  a  million  dollars,  payable  over  a  fifteen- 
month  period.  By  October  1957  Brown  had 
what  seemed  like  still  another  new  Trib  on  the 
streets. 

Its  special  feature  was  a  news-magazine  motif. 
William  J.  Miller,  brought  over  from  Life  Maga- 
zine, produced  a  stimulating  editorial  page, 
long  on  controversy,  to  the  point  of  sometimes 


forgetting  that  not  all  agricultural  instruments 
are  spades.  Regular  science  and  education  col- 
umns were  added.  Explanatory  paragraphs 
giving  the  background  of  stories,  as  in  U.  S.  News 
arid  World  Report,  were  fitted  between  head- 
lines and  the  stories  themselves.  A  "Radar- 
screen"  collected  hot  tips,  while  news  briefs 
from  abroad  were  fitted  into  a  special  box: 
"World  Insight." 

Jerry-built,  the  new  structure  never  gave  the 
appearance  of  solidity.  Brown  had  a  finger 
everywhere,  ordering  special  stories  about  friends 
(Bernard  Baruch  for  instance),  making  changes 
in  matters  as  small  as  the  coverage  of  boat  racing. 
Under  indirect  Administration  pressure— notably 
a  report  that  the  President  had  stopped  reading 
the  paper— heavy  wraps  were  put  on  the  editorial 
page.  When  the  Sherman  Adams-Goldfine  story 
broke  in  June  1958,  the  Trib's  first  editorial, 
written  on  Brown's  orders  though  against  the 
grain  of  a  warning  from  the  paper's  Washington 
bureau,  declared: 

M^hoever  knows  Sherman  Adams  knows  that 
he  is  honest  as  the  day  is  long.  .  .  .  Those  who 
are  using  the  matter  of  Boston  hotel  bills  as 
an  attack  upon  his  character  will  find  such 
tactics  only  boomerang  upon  themselves. 

Even  before  that,  the  recession  and  the  com- 
petitive obligation  to  stick  along  with  the  Times 
at  the  nickel  price  were  driving  the  Trib  back  into 
the  red.  After  a  futile  effort  to  raise  more  money 
elsewhere,  Brown  turned  back  to  Whitney.  In 
August  1958  papers  were  signed  giving  majority 
control  of  the  Trib  to  the  Whitney  interests.  At 
a  press  conference  breaking  the  news,  Mrs.  Reid 
appeared  with  both  sons.  Brown  said:  "We  never 
contemplated  selling  the  paper.  We  are  not  sell- 
ing it  now."  Whitie  said:  "I  think  that  Mr. 
Whitney's  thinking  has  been  close  to  that 
of  the  family  over  the  years."  Mrs.  Reid 
said:  "I  cease  to  be  a  member  [of  the  Board  of 
Directors]." 

W^HITNEY     ON     BOARD 

NO  O  N  E  would  call  John  Hay  Whitney's 
Herald  Tribune  a  healthy  paper.  Long- 
term  trends  working  against  all  papers  have  not 
abated;  in  1957,  for  instance,  the  number  of 
households  with  television  overtook  and  passed 
the  number  taking  newspapers.  The  special  in- 
stability of  the  Trib  has  had  predictable  effects 
on  circulation  (now  slightly  under  what  it  was  in 
1946),   and   even   more— since    Madison   Avenue 
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does  not  play  captain  to  sinking  ships— on  ad- 
vertising. In  the  fulhicss  of  time,  problems 
which,  caught  early,  miglit  have  been  mastered, 
have  acquired  a  built-in  character. 

The  Sunday  Trib  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
these.  Comprising  a  full-sized  paper  with  addi- 
tional political,  sports,  entertainment,  book,  and 
real-estate  suj)plements,  it  could,  as  many  Sunday 
])apers  do,  carry  the  daily  edition.  Instead  it  is 
a  loser,  circulation  having  dropped  from  598, ()()() 
in  1946  to  530,000,  advertising  from  10  million 
lines  to  9.5  million.  The  chief  reason  is  com- 
|3etition  from  the  Sunday  Times,  which  has  raised 
circulation  50  per  cent,  and  more  than  doubled 
advertising  over  the  same  period. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  Sunday  Times 
has  been  "vendor  advertising"— ads,  chiefly  in  the 
clothing  field,  taken  out  in  the  names  of  New 
York  department  stores,  but  paid  lor  by  the 
wholesaler  whose  goods  arc  being  pushed.  The 
wholesalers  insist  on  the  Simday  Times  because 
it  is  widely  read  by  buyers  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  purchase  for  their  own  shops  the  goods 
they  see  advertised  by  the  prestigious  dejKutmeiU 
stores.  Many  of  the  buyers,  in  fact,  take  the 
Sunday  Times  only  because  it  carries  so  much 
vendor  advertising— 70  per  cent  of  the  total, 
according  to  one  estimate.  Thus  to  attract  ven- 
dor advertising,  the  Trib  would  need  a  national 
circidation  among  buyers.  But  the  best  way  to 
get  that  circidation  is  to  h;»\e  large  volumes  of 
vendor  advertising. 

Withal,  Whitney's  Trib  commands  undoubted 
assets.  Despite  the  buffets  of  fortune,  its  staff 
remains  first-rate.  Walter  Kerr  in  theater,  "Red" 
Smith  in  sports,  John  Crosby  on  TV,  .Art  Buch- 
wald  on  Paris  make  up  piobably  the  besi  collec- 
tion of  sj^ecial  writers  on  any  .American  paper. 
Tart  sophistication— their  stock  in  trade— also 
rules  the  woman's  page,  whose  editor,  Kugenia 
Sheppard,  once  referred  to  the  color  of  dresses 
worn  by  mothers  at  weddings  as  "menopause 
blue.  "  Judith  Crist  and  Don  Ross  continue  the 
tradition  of  fine  writing  on  the  city  side,  and  not 
many  editorial  writers  can  match  the  sure  touch 
of  A\'illiam  Zins.ser.  Both  Robert  Donovan,  chief 
of  the  Trib's  Washington  bureau,  and  A.  T. 
Steele,  a  roving  correspondent  in  Afiica  and 
Asia,  are  close  to  tops  in  their  fields.  Rewrite 
work  has  declined,  as  in  every  other  paper,  but 
at  the  Trib  literary  qualities  are  still  emphasized, 
even  in  routine  news  stories. 

"Our  idea,"  (me  veteran  desk  man  says,  "is 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  writing  fea- 
tures and  reporting." 

Vc\\'  papers  have  more  solid  financial  backing. 


Whitney  controls  the  Trib  through  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Corporation,  a  holding  company  which 
also  owns  an  interest  in  a  paper  company,  tht 
magazine  Interior  Design,  the  weekly  newspaper 
supplement  Parade,  and  foiu  suburban  radio 
stations  which  are  already  discreetly  promoting 
the  Trib.  Money-makers  all,  they  are  in  effect 
made  to  work  for  the  Trib  by  a  device  common 
to  many  corporations.  Their  earnings  are,  for 
bookkeeping  purposes  in  the  i^arent  company, 
offset  by  the  Trib's  losses.  The  residt  is  a  diop 
in  the  profits  accruing  to  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Corporation,  which  thus  shoulders  a  lighter  tax 
load.  Just  how  nuich  of  a  stake  is  going  to  be 
available  lor  the  Trib  is  a  secret,  but  when  the 
figure  S25  million  spent  over  five  years  is  men- 
tioned, Whitney  executives,  while  disclaiming 
it  ("something  someone  pulled  out  of  a  hat") 
blink  about  as  much  as  the  average  Trib  reader 
does  Avhen  he  lays  down  a  nickel  lor  his  paper. 
\Vith  money,  Whitney  also  brings  a  tradition 
of  strong  management,  tested  in  a  highly  sue 
cessful  venliue-capital  firm,  J.  H.  AN'hitney  R:  Co 
In  the  newspaper  field— where  the  ride  is  faiuih 
ownership  with  the  most  promising  scions  drawn 
to  editorial  matters— management  has  generalh 
been  shockingly  poor.  The  magic  touch  of  our 
newest  press  lord,  S.  I.  Newhouse,  publisher  of 
papers  from  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  Portland. 
Oiegon,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  mysterious 
than  applying  standard  business  practice  to  the 
newspaper  field.  Thus  the  Whitney  insistence 
on  competent  direction  at  the  top  may  by  itsell 
pay  big  dividends. 

THE     RISKS    AHEAD 

ALREADY  evident  is  the  substitution  of 
deliberate  pace  for  frenzied  chop  and 
change.  The  business  end  of  the  paper  is  now 
handled  bv  a  committee  of  Trib  executives  and 
AMiitney  associates,  working  through  the  agency 
of  Howard  Brundage,  a  thirty-five-year-old 
banker  and  businessman  with  the  calm  of  a 
septuagenarian.  "Most  of  all,"  Brinidage  says  of 
his  outlook,  "I'm  trying  to  relax  everybody 
around  here." 

Like  show-biz,  rimning  a  newspaper  makes 
everyone  an  expert,  and  ideas  for  changing  the 
Trib  pour  in.  More  columns  and  fewer  columns: 
toning  up  the  paper  and  toning  it  down;  shortei 
news  items  and  more  serials;  emphasizing  promo- 
tion and  trying  to  develop  a  newsboy  delivery 
system;  "going  afternoon"  or  competing  more 
directi)  with  the  Times  in  coverage  or  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  brevity— these  are  only  a  few 
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COLLEGES: 

Midivest,  South,  and  Pacific  Coast 

A  series  of  articles  on  three  very  different 
types  of  American  colleges  will  begin 
in  the  October  issue  of  Harper's.  The  author 
is  David  Boroff,  who  wrote  a  similar  series 
—dealing  with  Harvard,  Sarah  Lawrence,  and 
Brooklyn  College— last  year. 

In  the  coming  articles  he  will  report  on 
the  manners,  morals,  aims,  and  quality  of  a 
big  Midwestern  state  university  ...  a  small 
Southern  denominational  college  .  .  .  and 
an  extraordinary  educational  experiment  in 
California. 


of  the  suggestions.  "I've  never  heard  so  many 
experts  come  up  with  so  many  diametrically  op- 
posed recommendations,"  one  Whitney  executive 
asserts.  In  keeping  with  the  relaxation  prin- 
ciple though,  the  Whitney  people,  before  making 
sweeping  changes,  are  studying  the  Trib's  market 
(through  a  public-opinion  polling  service)  and  its 
basic  operation  (through  a  management  con- 
sultant firm). 

At  this  writing  the  top  editorial  post  is 
open,  and  direction  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
an  executive  editor,  George  Cornish,  who  was 
managing  editor  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
1940s.  So  far,  Cornish  has  bent  his  main 
effort  toward  undoing  the  wrongs  of  the  past. 
General  coverage  has  been  expanded.  Headlines 
are  more  modest  in  size;  more  civilized  in  tone. 
De-emphasis  on  spot  news  has  yielded  a  crop  of 
original  stories,  including  a  recent  piece  on  poor 
direction  markings  on  the  New  York  State  Thru- 
way,  and  a  penetrating  article  by  Robert  Donovan 
on  the  growth  of  ill-feeling  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Chief  Justice  Warren.  y\n 
editorial  page  column  has  been  developed  as  a 
showcase  for  good  writing  on  any  subject.  The 
Broadway  note  has  all  but  disappeared— a  fact 
reflected  in  the  dropping  of  Tex  McCrary  as 
Trib  public-relations  man.  Stanley  Woodward 
has  come  back  as  sports  editor,  and  a  new  city 
editor,  Richard  West,  has  been  promoted  up 
from  the  desk.  It  is  a  mark  of  renewed  respect 
for  the  product  that  not  long  ago,  when  a  tiff 
threatened  between  the  two  men,  Woodward 
said:  "Look  Dick,  yoti're  a  symbol  and  I'm  a 
symbol.   Let's  not  clash." 

Not  even  George  Cornish  believes  that  recap- 
turing   the    qualities    of    bygone    days    will    be 


enough  to  see  the  Trib  through.  Big  changes  are 
ahead,  and  whether  they  can  work— indeed 
whether  anything  can  work  for  the  Trib— is  still 
in  doubt.  Much,  if  not  everything,  depends  on 
Whitney  himself,  the  Hamlet  in  what  otherwise 
would  be  a  play  about  Denmark. 

He  pauses  when  asked  why  he  bought  the  Trib 
—and  with  reason.  His  financial  advisers  had  em- 
phasized the  risks  of  purchase.  He  himself,  after 
his  first  term  in  London,  appears  to  have  no  am- 
bition for  elective,  or  even  appointive,  office.  To 
be  sure,  Brown  Reid  did  an  effective  selling  job, 
but  what  seems  to  have  clinched  the  deal  is  that 
Whitney,  while  finding  no  satisfactory  reasons 
for  saying  No,  saw  lots  of  circumstances  spelling 
Yes.  A  liberal  Republican  long  friendly  to  the 
Reids,  he  had  in  addition  a  family  connection 
with  the  paper  through  his  grandfather  John 
Hay  who  had  acted  as  editor  in  the  1880s.  His 
own  philanthropic  interest  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mass  education,  and  he  was  a  stockholder 
in  the  defunct  paper  PM. 

The  one  story  Whitney  frequently  tells  about 
himself  underlines  an  interest  in  public  enlight- 
enment. Captured  by  the  Germans  in  World 
War  II,  he  took  the  chance  and  escaped,  but  dis- 
covered, in  the  process,  that  many  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners  were  unwilling  to  make   the  gamble. 

"Jock,"  one  of  his  associates  says,  "realized 
that  the  GIs  didn't  have  the  glimmer  of  an  idea 
why  they  were  fighting.  He  was  appalled,  abso- 
lutely appalled.  He's  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  that  ever  since." 

There  are  worse  motives  for  rtmning  a  paper, 
and  if  Whitney,  in  effect,  could  not  refuse  when 
the  Trib  was  offered,  he  at  least  has  set  his 
sights  high.  He  has  said  that  on  returning  from 
London  in  1961,  he  will  give  to  the  Trib  his 
"major  attention."  He  is  aware  of,  and  deter- 
mined to  resist,  both  business  and  political  pres- 
sure. His  idea  of  an  independent  Republican 
paper  seems  to  be  one  that  helps  the  party  most 
by  not  ahvays  following  its  line.  His  hope  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  less  than  making  the  Trib 
the  best  paper  in  the  country. 

The  odds  may  go  against  him,  and  years 
and  millions  may  sli])  away  before  the  residts  are 
in.  But  on  the  Trib  staff  at  least,  there  is  hope. 
"We've  been  through  Pearl  Harbor,"  one  re- 
porter says.  "Now  we're  at  Guadalcanal." 
Ahead,  it  may  be  added,  lies  not  only  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  remake  the  Trib,  but  the 
possibility  of  a  slugging  match  with  the  competi- 
tion which  could  make  the  Hearst-Pulitzer  wars 
of  yore  look  like  a  minor  falling  out  between 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school. 
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The  Case  for  Mr,  Farkhill 


IT  WAS  a  miserable  evening.  All  day  long 
the  rain  had  come  down,  in  sudden,  driving 
shafts,  the  way  it  used  to  descend  upon  Camp 
Quinnipaquig,  the  summer  he  had  spent  there  as 
a  counselor.  Mr.  Parkhill  put  on  liis  rubbers 
and  his  burberry,  opened  his  big  black  umbrella, 
and  sloshed  through  the  streets.  It  was  only 
two  blocks  to  the  little  restaurant  on  Ninth 
Street,  and  when  he  got  there  he  ordered  half 
a  grapefruit,  the  clam  chowder,  and  the  steamed 
Maine  lobster.  He  desserted  on  a  delectable 
deep-dish  apple  pie,  and,  because  it  was  a  spe- 
cial occasion,  drank  two  cups  of  Sanka.  It  was 
his  birthday. 

He  had  received  a  lacy  birthday  card  from  his 
Aunt  Agatha,  mailed,  as  it  was  each  year,  so 
as  to  arrive  exactly  on  date,  and  containing, 
as  it  did  each  year,  a  crisp  five-dollar  bill  with 
the  tart  instruction:  "To  be  spent  on  something 
foolish."  Aunt  Agatha  always  underlined  the 
"foolish." 

The  only  other  letter  he  had  received  (and 
what  a  surprise  that  had  been)  was  from  Mr. 
Linton,  headmaster  of  Tilsbury: 

Dear  Parkhill: 

The  other  night  Mrs.  Linton  and  I  were 
reminiscing  about  past  boys,  and  as  we 
browsed  through  the  old  school  annuals  we 
came  upon  your  photograph  (the  year  you 
were  awarded  the  Ernestine  Hopp  Medal  for 
School  Spirit).  When  Mrs.  Linton  reminded 
me  of  the  time  you  astonished  us  all,  as  a 
freshman,  by  parsing  that  sentence  from 
Cicero  during  tea,  we  laughed  merrily. 


The  only  other  boy  Mrs.  Linton  remem- 
bered so  well  was  Wesley  Collender  ('33),  who 
placed  a  copper  contrivance  in  the  fuse  box  at 
Farwell  which  intermittently  expanded  and 
contracted  so  that  the  "lights  out"  bell  rang 
on  and  off,  on  and  off,  for  a  goodly  ten  min- 
utes before  Mr.  Thisllewaitc  could  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  effect  the  remedy.  Thistlewaite 
is  no  longer  with  us.  He  is,  I  believe,  at  Clare- 
mont  or  Carmel  or  some  such  place  in  the 
western  states  that  begins  with  "C." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Linton  called  my 
attention  to  the  birth  date  under  your  picture. 
"Why,  that  is  next  Tuesday!"  she  exclaimed, 
and  indeed  it  was. 

I  extend,  accordingly,  our  felicitations,  and 
express  our  joint  wishes  for,  in  loqiicndi  risvs, 
"many  happy  returns." 

Faithfully  yours, 

Amos  Royce  Linton 

It  had  been  awftdly  nice  of  Mr.  Linton  to 
write.  Mr.  Parkhill  could  not  help  feeling 
touched.  The  last  time  he  had  seen  "Old  Mo- 
lasses," which  was  what  the  boys  privately  called 
Mr.  Linton,  was  six  years  ago,  when  his  class  had 
presented  the  school  with  a  fine,  carved  newel 
post  for  Modley  Hall. 

Mr.  Parkhill  remembered  the  first  time  he  had 
gone  back  to  visit  Tilsbury.  It  was  the  year 
after  he  had  received  his  B.  A.  When  Mr.  Linton 
had  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  now,  Mr.  Park- 
hill told  him  he  had  taken  a  substitute  teaching 
post,  just  for  the  experience,  at  the  American 
Night  Preparatory  School  for  Adults. 

"Parkhill,"    Mr.    Linton    had    boomed    in    his 
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no-nonsense  manner,  "what  on  earth  is  that?" 

"It  is  a  night  school,  sir." 

"College  entrances?  Cram  courses?  That  sort 
of-" 

"Oh,  no,  sir.   This  is  an  elementary  school." 

"A  what?   Speak  up,  Parkhill." 

"An  elementary  school,  sir,"  Mr.  Parkhill  re- 
peated, raising  his  voice.    "For  adults." 

Mr.  Linton  must  have  got  hard  of  hearing, 
for  he  had  gazed  at  Mr.  Parkhill  steadily  for  a 
moment  and  mumbled  something  that  sounded 
like  "Good  God!"  But  that  could  not  have  been 
it;  that  was  not  at  all  like  Mr.  Linton;  it  was 
probably  "Great  Scott." 

Mr.  Parkhill  often  found  himself  thinking 
back  to  that  little  episode.  He  could  understand 
that  a  man  like  Mr.  Linton  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  a  fine  institution  the  American  Night 
Preparatory  School  for  Adults  really  was.  After 
all,  Mr.  Linton  had  led  a  rather  sheltered  life: 
Exeter,  Harvard  .  .  .  He  wondered,  for  instance, 
what  Mr.  Linton  would  have  said  when  Hyman 
Kaplan  named  our  leading  institutions  of  higher 
learning  as  "Yale,  Princeton,  Hartford." 

Tilsbury  .  .  .  What  a  different  world  that 
had  been.  What  a  different  world  it  was.  Mr. 
Parkhill  felt  a  rush  of  pleasant,  almost  poignant, 
memories:  that  lovely  campus,  so  tidy,  green, 
serene,  composed;  the  broad  river  that  overflowed 
its  banks  in  the  spring;  the  school  pond  on  clear 
winter  days,  a  burnished  white  mirror;  the  path 
across  Main  Quad,  that  none  but  lordly  seniors 
were  permitted  to  use  .  .  .  Those  were  happy 
days  in  a  happy  world,  a  world  ten  thousand 
miles  and  years  away. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Parkhill  caught  himself  won- 
dering what  it  would  have  been  like  if  he  had 
returned  to  Tilsbury  as  a  master.  (Mr.  Linton 
had  never  even  sounded  him  out  on  that,  to  be 
frank  about  it.)  Life  was  so  curious.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  teacher  whom  Mr. 
Parkhill  had  temporarily  replaced  at  the  Ameri- 
can Night  Preparatory  School  for  Adults  woidd 
never  return?  No  one  even  knew  what  had 
happened  to  him. 

Mr.  Parkhill  recalled  how  Aunt  Agatha  used 
to  ask  him,  whenever  he  visited  her,  if  he  in- 
tended to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  "among  those 
people  in  New  York."  Aunt  Agatha,  who  had 
never  even  set  foot  in  New  York,  did  not  under- 
stand the  special  rewards  adults  provide  someone 
who  regards  teaching  not  as  a  job,  but  as  a  mis- 
sion. He  had  once  had  a  little  fun  at  Aunt 
Agatha's  expense  by  saying,  "Why,  Aunt  Agatha, 
just  as  your  father  brought  God  to  the  heathen, 
I  bring  Grammar  to  the  alien." 


Aunt  Agatha  never  brought  the  subject  up 
again  after  that. 

"Miss,"  Mr.  Parkhill  called. 

The  waitress,  who  had  done  everything  well 
except  wait,  slouched  toward  him  from  the 
kitchen. 

"Check,  please."  (For  some  reason,  Mr.  Park- 
hill remembered  the  night  Mr.  Kaplan,  chivvied 
by  his  foes,  who  demanded  that  he  explain  the 
"R.S.V.P."  he  had,  in  a  reckless  burst  of  elegance, 
tacked  onto  a  composition,  rejoined,  "It  minus 
'Reply,  vill  you  plizz?'  ") 

Mr.  Parkhill  paid  his  bill,  put  on  his  coat 
and  his  rubbers,  stepped  into  the  street,  and 
opened  his  umbrella.  The  rain  was,  if  anything, 
worse. 

He  began  to  walk  quite  briskly.  He  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  to  the  school.  Sometimes, 
when  he  entered  that  old,  unprepossessing  build- 
ing, he  felt  as  if,  like  Alice,  he  was  walking 
through  a  looking-glass,  into  an  antic  and  un- 
predictable world  beyond. 


ism, 


MISS  GOLDBERG  ...  Mr.  Scymzak 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Rodriguez  .  .  ."  As  Mr.  Parkhill 
called  the  roll  he  could  not  help  noticing  that 
Mr.  Kaplan  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  seat  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  front  row,  that  seat  directly 
in  front  of  Mr.  Parkhill's  desk,  was  empty.  When 
Mr.  Kaplan  occupied  that  place,  he  seemed  to 
loom  out  like  a  mountain,  blotting  out  the  rest 
of  the  class;  and  when  Mr.  Kaplan  was  not  in 
that  seat,  as  now,  it  seemed  a  good  deal  emptier 
than  any  other  seat  could  possibly  be. 

"Miss  Pomeranz  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilkomirski  .  .  ." 
It  was  not  simply  that  the  corporeal  Mr.  Kap- 
lan was  missing;  a  certain  point  of  view  was 
missing,  a  magnetic  pole,  a  spirit  that  expressed 
itself  every  moment  the  class  was  in  session— 
with  a  gesture  or  a  sigh,  a  whisper  or  grunt,  a 
cluck,  a  snort,  a  gloat,  a  sneer,  an  approving 
"My!"  or  an  admonishing  "Tsk!",  a  commanding 
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"Aha!"  or  a  triumphant  "Hau  Kay!"  Mr.  Kap- 
hm's  "Hau  Kay!"  often  sounded  Hke  approval 
from  on  liigh. 

"Miss  Mitnick  .  .  .  Miss  Gidvvitz  .  .  .  Mr. 
Kap-" 

The  voice  of  Sam  Pinsky  cut  the  fatefid  name 
in  half.  "Mr.  Keplcn  asked  me  I  should  say  he 
is  onawoidably  ditained.  For  maybe  hefenarr." 
Mr.  Parkhill's  long  years  in  the  beginners' 
grade  had  equipped  him  to  translate  "iicfcnarr," 
without  the  slightest  break  in  his  stride,  into 
"half  an  hour."  "Thank  you."  He  put  the  at- 
tendance sheet  to  one  side.  "Well,  class,  suppose 
we  devote  the  first  part  of  liic  evening  to— 
Recitation  and  Speech." 

Smiles,  grins,  and  dulcet  afRrmations  issued 
from  the  Messrs.  Plonsky  and  Marcus,  and  the 
Mesdames  Gmsky  and  Tomasic:  they  loved  Reci- 
tation and  Speech.  Groans,  moans,  and  piteous 
suspirations  drifted  out  of  Mrs.  Moskowitz  and 
Peter  Studnic/ka:  they  haled  Recitation  and 
Speech. 

"May  I  remind  ail  of  you,  once  more,  to  speak 
slowly,  carefidly,  enunciating  as  clearly  as  you 
can.  Recitation  and  Speech  can  be  one  of  our 
most  valuable—" 

"It  gives  me  goose-dimples,"  wailed  Mrs.  Mos- 
kowitz. 

"From  prectice  you  will  Jcarn,"  attested  Miss 
Ziev,  gazing  at  the  diamond  ring  with  which 
Mr.  .\ndrassy  had  re-pledged  iiis  trotli. 

"I  shoidd  live  so  long!"  Mrs.  Moskowitz  fanned 
her  many  chins  with  a  notebook. 

"Now,  now,  Mrs.  Moskowitz,"  said  Mr.  Park- 
hill  with  a  smile,  "nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained."  And  probably  because  of  that  note  from 
Mr.  Linton,  Empta  dolorc  docet  expcrientia 
leaped  into  his  mind.  How  appropriate:  "Ex- 
perience wrought  with  pain  teaches."  He  noticed 
the  hand  of  Oscar  Trabish  in  the  air.  "Yes?" 
"What  it  means?" 
"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"What  it  means?"  Mr.  Trabish  repeated.  (Mr. 
Trabish  was  a  cleaner-and-dyer.) 

Mr.  Parkhill  cleared  his  throat.  "\Vhat  does 
— er— what  mean?" 

"Those  words  you  just  gave.  About  adwen- 
tures  and  games—" 

"Ah!"  Mr.  Parkhill  could  not  help  exclaiming. 
"I  said,  'Nothing  ventmed,'  not  V/f/ventured,' 
Mr.  Trabish,  'nothing  gained  '  not— er— 'games.' 
It  is  a  saying.  It  means  tliat  if  we  never  try,  how 
can  we  hope  to  succeed?" 

"Psssh!"  cried  Mr.  Pinsky,  eyes  closed,  slapping 
his  cheek  with  his  palm.  "Will  Mr.  Keplcn  be 
mat  he  wasn't  here  to  hear  those  woids!" 


"  'Mad,'  Mr.  Pinsky,  not  'mat,'  "  said  Mr. 
Parkhill  earnestly.  "And  it  really  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say  that  Mr.  Kaplan  will  be  'disappointed,' 
or  'sorry,'  instead  of  'mad.'  'Mad'  means  insane, 
or— er— crazy." 

"Exactly  the  woid  for  Kcplan!"  grunted  Mr. 
Plonsky. 

"Wait  till  he  coinins  before  you  insult!"  said 
Mr.  Pinsky  inilignantly. 

Miss  Caravello  gave  a  derisive  laugh.  "Ifa 
Kaplan  is  scratch,  Pinsky  holler  'Ouch!'  Ifa  Kap- 
lan is  tickle,  Pinsky  makes  'Ha,  ha!'  " 

Mr.  Pinsky  turned  to  Carmen  Caravello  and 
tried  to  bestow  upon  iicr  that  glare,  compounded 
of  ice  and  fire,  with  which  he  iiad  often  seen 
Mr.  Kaplan  freeze  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 

"You  look  like  Cholly  Chaplin,  not  Hymie 
Kaplen,"  Mr.  Blattberg  snorted. 

"Mrs.  Yanoff,"  Mr.  Parkhill  called  quickly, 
"will  you  go  to  the  front  of  the  room,  please?  " 

A  cantata  of  encouragement  launched  Molly 
Yanoff  on  her  fearful  path.  (Mrs.  Yanoff  always 
wore  black,  though  Mr.  Yanoff  was  far  from 
dead.)  She  moved  her  chair,  removed  her  glasses, 
smoothed  lier  liair,  soothed  her  morale,  ;ni(l 
proved  hei  mettle  by  answering  a  (juestion  no 
one  had  asked: 

"So  what's  to  be  afraid?" 

"Sure!"  "Soitenly!"  "Just  stend  op  and  talk!" 
the  sympathetic  gallery  sang  out. 

"So  what's  tlie  Avoist  can  iieppen?"  asked 
Cookie  Kipnis. 

"The  woist  can  happen  is  I'll  make  four-fih 
mistakes,"  siglicd  Mrs.  Yanoff. 

This  union  of  courage  and  stoicism  brought  a 
medley  of  jjraises  from  the  pit. 

"Good  fa  you,  Yanoff!" 

"That's  a  spirit!" 

Even  Miss  Mitnick,  the  shyest  of  gazelles,  mur- 
mured, "Bast  wishes." 

Mrs.  Yanoff  marched  to  the  fiont  of  the  room 
with  stately  tread,  placed  one  hand  on  the  desk 
for  support  (it  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  she 
were  reeling,  but  she  was  only  twisting  or  stretcii- 
ing),  placed  the  other  hand  resolutely  on  a  hip. 
and,  in  a  surprising  baritone,  a  voice  before 
which  both  man  and  beast  might  quail,  thun- 
dered, "Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  Avith  fleas  white 
like  snow!" 

MR.  PARKHILL  sank  into  a  chair  at 
the  back  of  the  room.  He  saw  Miss  Giu^sky 
poise  pencil  over  notebook,  on  the  alert  foi 
error;  he  saw  Mr.  Scymzak  put  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  the  keener  to  attend;  he  saw  Mrs.  Mos- 
kowitz, reprieved  from  recitation,  slide  down  her 
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noiseless  ways  to  somnolence.  Recitation  and 
Speech  had,  Lin(|uestionably,  begun. 

"This  little  kindergarten  pome,"  Mrs.  Yanofl: 
announced,  "is  learned  by— by  all  the  little  kitties 
in  America.  Jirst  like  my  little  goil,  Hinda,  age 
tan,  also  learned  it.  So  why  I  am  taking  waluable 
time  in  Racitation  and  Speech  to  mantion  this 
simple  muse's  rhyme?" 

"W^hy?"  tiny  Mrs.  Tomasic  promptly  chirped. 

"Because  the  woild  woidd  be  a  batter  place 
all  arond  //  groivnops  beliaved  Jiiore  like  kitties! 
Honist,  sveet,  and  nice!  If  Congriss  would  be 
more  like  kindergarten,  would  maybe  be  less 
greft,  crime  and  wiolence!  Humans:  remamber 
children!"  And  with  that  exhortation,  her  face 
flushed  with  both  exertion  and  exaltation, 
Molly  Yanoff  marched  back  to  her  seat. 

She  barely  had  time  to  regain  it  before  hands 
were  bobbing  up  and  down  like  buoys  in  a  squall. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Yanolf,"  said  Mr.  Parkhill. 
"Now— er— discussion." 

Mr.  Trabish  o])ened  the  post  mortem  by  ob- 
serving that  Mrs.  Yanofl  had  used  "goil"  instead 
of  "girl"  and  "woild"  instead  of  "world."  (Mr. 
Trabish  had  come  a  long  way  since  his  initiation 
into  the  beginners'  grade.) 

Miss  Shimmelfarb  remarked  that  Mrs.  Yanofl 
had  "used  'tan,'  which  is  for  color,  instead  of 
'ten,'  which  is  for  aitch!" 

Stanislaus  Wilkomirski  deplored  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Yanofl"  kept  saying  "kitties"  when  she  ob- 
viously meant  "more  than  one  children." 

Miss  Caravello  leaped  into  the  fray  with  a 
challenge  to  Mrs.  Yanoff's  na'ive  panacea  for 
strife:  anyone  familiar  with  either  children  or 
kindergartens.  Miss  Caravello  hotly  observed, 
anyone  not  bemused  by  false  sentiment,  knew 
that  our  little  ones  would  "chopa  off  da  heads" 
of  all  within  reach  if  but  possessed  of  the  weap- 
ons and  provided  with  the  opportunity. 

"Cynic!  Skaptic!  Cynic!"  hissed  Olga  Tar- 
nova,  thrice,  then  lamented,  "You  got  no  faith  in 
inon?    In  God?    In  human  smil?" 

Miss  Caravello  cried  "Name  of  the  name"  in 
Italian,  and  Miss  Tarnova  shot  back  an  impure 
rejoinder  in  Russian,  before  Mr.  Parkhill  could 
impose  an  luieasy  peace.  (Tolstoy  versus  Machia- 
velli,  he  thought  with  a  certain  fascination.) 
"Let  us  limit  our  discussion  to  Mrs.  Yanofl's 
English,"  he  said  earnestly.  "There  was  one  in- 
teresting mistake— in  pronunciation— which  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  It  is  most  important. 
It  occiured  in  Mrs.  Yanoff's  very  first  sentence." 

His  students  dived  deep  into  memory  to  re- 
cover Mrs.  Yanofl's  very  first  sentence.  The  div- 
ing was  in  vain. 


"The  sentence  began,"  hinted  Mr.  Parkliill, 
"  'Mary  had  a  little  lamb  .  .  .'  " 

The  class  wandered  through  the  caverns  of 
"Mary  had  a  little  lamb"— to  no  avail. 

"Did  anyone  notice  how  Mrs.  Yanoif  cum- 
pleted  that  cjuotation?"  Mr.  Parkhill  asked  hope- 
fully. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  noticed  how  Mrs. 
Yanofl  had  completed  that  quotation. 

"Well  .  .  ."  Ml.  Parkhill  moistened  his  lips. 
"Mrs  Yanofl  said  that  Mary's  little  lamb  had 
'Ileus'  as  white  as  snow!"  He  stressed  the  "fleas" 
quite  emphatically. 

"Maybe  it  was  a  blcck  Icmb?"  ventured  Fanny 
Gidwitz. 

"In  New  York  snow  is  not  white!"  Mr.  Mat- 
soukas,  yearning  for  Arcady,  declared. 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  sighed  Mr.  Park- 
hill and  stepped  to  the  board,  where  he  printed: 

FLEECE 
FLEAS 

But  the  assembled  scholars  did  not  break  into 
the  familiar  responses  to  revelation:  not  a  single 
"Ah"  or  "Oh"  or  "Aha"  ascended  from  the 
lyceum. 


iiiiiii'i" 


"Mary's  little  lamb,"  said  Mr.  Parkhill  ear- 
nestly, "had  a  'fleece,'  class,  not  'fleas.'  "  He  went 
on  to  delineate  the  disasters  which  might  follow 
the  replacement  of  the  sibilant  with  the  fricative. 
"Why,  the  entire  meaning  of  a  word,  or  a  sen- 
tence, or  an  idea,  can  be  radically  altered  if  one 
says  'zzz  when  one  means  'sss,'  or  'sss'  when  one 
means  'zzz.'  " 

"You  hear?"  whis])ered  Cookie  Kipnis. 

"Imachin,"  brcathetl  Mr.  Guttman. 

Mrs.  Moskowil/  was  snoring  softly. 
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"For  example  .  .  ."  On  the  board  Mr.  Parkhill 
printed: 

PEAS 
PEACE 

"Ah!"s  and  "Ooh!".s  and  a  reverent  "Holy 
smoky!"  from  Mr.  VVilkomirski,  who  was  a  sex- 
ton, greeted  "peas"  and  "peace." 

Mr.  Parkhill  struck  again,  while  the  pedagog- 
ical iron  was  still  hot.    "Or  these  words  .  .  ." 

KNEES 
NIECE 


Now  the  class  was  beside  itself  with  cognition. 

"A  niece  and  a  pair  knizz  is  som  difference!" 

"Just  on  accont  one  little  latter!" 

"Sss!  Zzzl"  went  one  group  of  students.  "Zzzl 
.S',v,y.'"  went  another. 

The  room  buzzed  as  from  a  swarm  of  energetic 
bees. 

"And  sometimes,  class,"  Mr.  Parkhill  plowed 
on,  exhilarated  by  success,  "two  words  are  spelled 
alike,  exactly  alike,  yet  are  pronounced  differ- 
ently and  have  entirely  different  ))ieani)i^s!" 

This,  alas,  was  too  much  for  the  beginners' 
grade. 

"Hanh?"   cried   Mr.    Marschak   incredulously. 

"No,"  groaned  Rochclle  Goldberg,  and  con- 
soled herself  with  a  bonbon. 

"Same  word,  same  spell,  no  same  mean?"  was 
the  way  Peter  Studniczka  put  it. 

Mr.  Parkhill's  chalk  fairly  flew  across  the  slate 
as  he  printed: 

CLOSE 
CLOSE 

He  turned  to  the  class:  "Now  these,  for  in- 
stance, are  two  entirely  different  words!" 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Moskowitz,  returning  to 
sentience,  saw   "CLOSE"   spelled   twice  on   the 


board,  heard  Mr.  Parkhill's  emphatic  "two  en- 
tirely different  words,"  and  released  a  heart- 
rending "Oy!    I'll  die.    I'll  plain  die!" 

"  'Close,'  "  said  Mr.  Parkhill  anxiously,  "is  an 
adjective,  which  means  near.  But  "cloze,"  pro- 
nounced with  the  'z,'  is  a  verb,  which  means 
to  shut,  as  in  'Close  the  door—'  " 

AS  1  I"  in  some  perfectly  timed  dramatization 
in  reverse,  the  door  was  fliuig  open.  .\11 
heads  turned.  There,  his  clothes  dripping,  his 
face  wet  I)ut  his  smile  incandescent,  his  glisten- 
ing hair  wreathed  in  a  sort  of  halo  from  the  light 
in  the  corridor  beyond,  stood— 

"Mr.  Keplen!  "  cried  Sam  Pinsky. 

"Et  lest!"  grinned   Fanny   Gidwitz. 

Not  all  his  comrades  greeted  Hyman  Kaplan 
in  such  joyous  accents. 

"About  time!"  scowled  Mr.  Plonsky,  squint- 
ing at  his  watch  to  see  what  time  it  actually  was. 

"You  had  to  stop  maybe  on  the  way  at  City 
Hall?  "  asked  Mr.  Blattberg  scathingly. 

"You  arriving  or  leaving?"  inquired  Miss 
Gursky. 

Mr.  Trabish  announced,  "Mr.  Kaplan  isn't 
late;  the  class  is  early!" 

Mr.  Kaplan  suffered  these  petty  taunts  nobly. 
"1  couldn't  find  lest  vat  I  vanted,"  he  said 
mysteriously.  "An'  texis  are  scerce  like  a  chick- 
en's toot." 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Kaplan,"  said  Mr.  Park- 
hill dryly. 

It  was  just  like  Mr.  Kaplan  to  enter  a  room 
that  way.  Any  other  student  arriving  this  late 
woidd  ha\e  courted  invisibility,  opening  the 
door  like  a  mouse,  entering  on  tiptoes  like  a 
thief,  creeping  to  the  nearest  vacant  seat,  speak- 
ing only  if  spoken  to— and  then  only  to  mumble 
some  agonized  incomprehensibility.  Not  Hyman 
Kaplan.  He  could  not  even  arrive  late  without 
endowing  it  with  the  attributes  of  a  world  pre- 
miere. He  made  his  tardiness  an  occasion  that 
somehow  called  for  public  rejoicing. 

Mr.  Parkhill  noticed  that  Mr.  Pinsky  was 
signaling  to  Mr.  Kaplan  with  surreptitious  flip- 
])ings  of  his  hand,  accompanied  by  clandestine 
emissions  of  "Psst!  Psst!"  But  Mr.  Kaplan 
merely  nodded  with  a  certain  insouciance  and 
made  not  the  slightest  move  to  enter  the  room. 

"Do  come  in,  "  said  Mr.  Parkhill,  not  without 
a  tinge  of  sarcasm. 

"Axcuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Kaplan;  but  his  expres- 
sion was  not  at  all  like  "excuse  me."  "You 
blockink  de  dask." 

Mr.  Parkhill  could  hardly  have  been  more  as- 
tonished.   He  had  indeed  moved,  without  think- 
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ing  of  it,  from  the  blackboard  to  the  side  of 
the  desk  nearest  the  door;  but  why  that  should 
impede  Mr.  Kaplan's  passage  from  the  door  to 
his  seat,  a  path  entirely  unobstructed  by  Mr. 
Parkhill  or  the  desk,  Mr.  Parkhill  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  comprehend.  "Mr.  Kaplan," 
he  began  frostily,  "I  believe—" 

He  never  finished  the  sentence.  For  the  mo- 
ment he  turned,  Mr.  Kaplan  lunged  toward  the 
desk,  whipped  a  large  object  from  behind  his 
back,  placed  it  on  the  desk  with  a  flourish,  and 
cried,  "Soprise!" 

The  class,  which  had  remained  unusually 
quiet  (now  that  Mr.  Parkhill  thought  of  it), 
erupted  into  salutations  and  applause. 

"Congrejulation!" 

"Happy  boitday!" 

"A  hondritt  more!" 

Even  Mrs.  Moskowitz,  returned  from  hiberna- 
tion, sang  out:  "De  present  is  from  all!" 

Mr.  Parkhill  felt  his  neck  getting  warm;  a 
flush  crawled  up  his  cheeks.  So  that  was  why 
Mr.  Kaplan  was  so  late  .  .  .  and  why  he  had  made 
so  odd  an  entrance  .  .  .  and  why  he  had  seemed 
so  unapologetic.  He  had  been  shopping  .  .  .  But 
how  in  the  world  had  they  found  out?  Mr.  Kap- 
lan was  pointing  to  the  parcel  on  the  desk.  "So 
open  op." 

"Let   all   have   look,"   called   Mrs.   Rodriguez. 

"Could  be  teacher  already  lias  it,"  Dostoevsky's 
daughter  intoned  in  her  customary  premonition 
of  doom. 

"Impossible!"  Mr.  Kaplan  glowered. 

Mr.  Parkhill  realized  that  they  were  awaiting 
his  every  word.  "I— er— well,  class—"  He  cleared 
his  throat.    "I  hardly  know  what  to  say." 

"Yon  don't  know  what  to  say?"  echoed  Miss 
Ziev  in  delight. 

"Don't  say.  Enjoy!"  called  Stanislaus  Wil- 
komirski. 

Mr.  Kaplan  raised  his  hand  imperially.  "Pro- 
cidd,  Mr.  Pockheel." 

Mr.  Parkhill  fimibled  with  the  wrapping  on 
the  parcel.  It  was  gold-colored,  with  a  bow  of 
white  ribbon  the  size  of  a  cantaloupe,  and  wet, 
which  made  it  singularly  difficult  to  remove. 

"Reep  it!" 

"Pull,  maybe." 

"Cot!" 

"From  de  site!" 

He  removed  the  cantaloupe  and  the  ribbon, 
and  before  the  gold-colored  paper  came  oft  the 
parcel,  Mr.  Parkhill  suspected  what  was  con- 
tained within.  An  attache  case.  He  pulled  the 
last,  damp  strip  of  paper  away.  It  was.  An 
attache  case. 


"Pssh!"  cried  Mr.  Pinsky,  slapping  his  cheek 
in  ecstasy.    "Is  dat  beautiful!" 

"Use  in  bast  of  halth,"  called  Miss  Goldberg, 
reaching  for  a  nougat. 

"Bella!  Bella!"  That,  of  course,  was  Miss 
Caravello. 

Mr.  Kaplan  passed  his  lighthouse  beam  across 
the  ranks  before  him  and  inquired,  sotto  voce, 
"How's  abot  mine  choice?" 

"Fine!" 

"I  gotta  admit!" 

"Poifict!" 

Mr.  Kaplan  accepted  their  accolade  and  sig- 
naled for  silence  again. 

All  eyes  converged  on  Mr.  Parkhill.  He  wiped 
his  palms.   "Well,  class,  this  is  really  very  kind—" 

"Mr.  Pockheel"  Mr.  Kaplan  cut  in  with  the 
pained  air  of  a  Brahmin  forestalling  some  ghastly 
breach  of  protocol,  "de  acknowledgink  comms 
efter  de  prezantink!" 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Parkhill.   "Excuse  me." 


MR  .  KAPLAN  faced  his  confreres,  raised 
his  arms  to  shoot  his  cuffs  rather  more 
ceremoniously  than  usual,  inclined  his  head  in 
the  gracious  manner  of  the  Queen  Mother  dis- 
tributing prizes  at  some  rustic  bazaar,  and  orated: 
"Distingvished  titcher  of  beginnis'  grate  of 
Amarican  Night  Prap  School  for  Adolts,  prod 
mambers  of  de  cless  .  .  ."  (Mr.  Parkhill  won- 
dered why  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  call 
the  ANPSA  a  prep  school.)  "Tonight  ve  have  a 
fine,  a  foist-cless  occasion.  Soch  occasion  is  com- 
mink  only  vunce  a  year  to  eny  man,  an'  netchelly 
also  only  vunce  a  year  iven  to  oin-  lovely  titcher!" 
Mr.  Kaplan  paused  for  the  applause  he  deemed 
appropriate  at  this  juncture;  it  came;  it  departed 
at  a  wiggle  of  Mr.  Kaplan's  forefinger.  "Ve  all 
like  boitdays— especially  odder  pipple's!"  Mr. 
Kaplan  bestowed  a  glance  of  rebuke  upon  Mrs. 
Rodriguez,  with  whom  he  had  once  locked  horns 
over  that  vanity  which  impels  women  to  tamper 
with  chronology.  "So  tonight  ve  vill  tsalebrate 
Mr.  Pockheel's,  in  a  briff  ceremonia.  Ve  got  no 
program,  ufcawss.    Still  an'  all—" 

"Make  short,  in  Gott's  name!"  Mr.  Plonsky 
broke  in,  then  turned  to  face  the  rear  wall  in 
a  gesture  of  supreme  disgust. 

"The  Declaration  Constitution  didn't  take  so 
long,"  exclaimed  some  secret  member  of  the 
Plonsky-Blattberg  cabal. 
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"Call  MisN  Miiiiuk,"  (.us  Malsoukas  growled. 
"Miss    Mitnick!"     "Rose    Milnick!  '     "Speech 
from  Miss  Mitnick!"  came  a  dozen  rebel  cries. 

Olga  Tarno\'a  wa\ed  her  perfumed  handker- 
chief. 

"You'll  gat  Milnick,"  said  Mr.  Kaplan  with  an 
expression  that  signified  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  human  folly.  "So  now,  fallow-students 
of  beginnis'  grate,  to  prezant  de  prazent,  givink 
rizzons  an'  full  description,  ve  vill  hear  fromm 
de  odder  mamber  of  de  Boitday-Prazent-for-Afr.- 
Pockhecl  Connnittee!" 

The  loyal  friends  of  Rose  Mitnick  cleaved 
the  air  with  their  plaudits  and  turned  toward 
their  Guinevere.    (Mr.  Plonsky  half-turned.) 

But   Miss   Mitnick,   skittish   as   a    fawn    under 
ordinary  circumstances,   now  see  ned   totally  in- 
distinguishable from  her  backgrciund.    She  had 
slumped  deep  in  her  chair,  her  skin  the  color  of 
oatmeal,  her  eyes  stricken  with  panic. 
"Mitnick,"  called  Mr.  Kaplan. 
The  wan  maiden  made  a  strangling  soimd;  her 
lijos  were  open  but  her  tongue  was  paralyzed. 
"Mitnickl"  called  Mr.   Kaplan  urgently. 
Miss  Mitnick  had  turned  to  stone. 
"She  got  stage-fried!"  cried  Fanny  Gidwitz. 
"Svallowed  her  tong!"  niouincd  Afiss  Kipnis. 
"Miss  Mitnick.  Mi.ss  Milnick,  stand  oj).   Miss 
Milnick!  "  moaned  Mrs.  Moskowitz.    It  had  the 
cadence  of  a  dirge. 

"Somebody  slep  her  hends!"  suggested  Cookie 
Kipnis. 

"Make  'Bool'  " 
"Snep  fingers!" 

"Could  be  her  shoes  are  too  tight,"  ventined 
Mr.  Blattberg,  who  sold  footwear.  "She  nidds  at 
lease  a  5-B." 

The  hollow  tones  of  Olga  Tarnova  rose  above 
(he  others.  "Wonce  I  saw  octress,  had  seemilar 
choke-in-troat.  Eight  minutes.  In  Rossia.  In 
weenter.  By  lohver's  funeral.  "Was  sod.  sod." 
(Sometimes  Mr.  Parkhill  thought  Miss  Tarnova 
could  not  so  much  as  say  "Good  morning"  with- 
out invoking  some  image  of  tragedy  on  the  frozen 
steppes.) 

Mr.  Kaplan  was  staring  at  Miss  Mitnick  with 
as  much  horror  as  she  was  gaping  at  him  with 
terror.  "Milnick,"  he  called,  pleading.  "It's  not 
for  me.    It's  for  Mr.  Pockfieel!" 

No  other  tocsin  could  have  penetrated  Miss 
Mitnick's  benumbmenl.  She  rose,  an  automaton 
—ashen,  trembling,  clutching  her  handkerchief 
—fixed  her  eyes  in  a  jellied  glaze  on  a  point  in 
the  middle  of  Mr.  Parkhill's  chest,  and  with 
muffled  voice  plunged  into  the  fire:  "On  behalf 
of  beginners'  grade  and  all  students  in  it,  I  pre- 


sant  this  little  key-"  .Miss  Mitnick  slopped, 
"—this  key—"  she  gibliered,  blinking  her  eyelids. 
"Key  .  .  .  key  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Kaplan  snapped  his  fingers,  readied  into 
his  pocket,  and  ])ulled  oiu  a  reil  ribbon  from 
which  two  tiny  ke\s  dangled.  "Tivo  keys,"  he 
whispered.    "A^ake  plural." 

Miss  Mitnick  took  the  ribbon,  hekl  it  out 
siillly  and  completed  her  ordeal:  "I  presant  these 
l<rys  to  now  open  the  guaranteed  genuine 
leather,  fidl-lined,  solid-brass-hinges— the  case  for 
Mr.  Parkhill!" 

Now  it  was  done.  Ajjplause.  Delight.  Felici- 
talions.  A  hush.  They  were  all  looking  at  Mr. 
Paikhill  again. 


fif^^ 


^^i. 


M.  p. 


He  coughed.  "Thank  you.  I— er— am  most 
grateful.  It's  very  kind  of  \ou,  of  all  of  you.  Thank 
you  ever  so  much."  As  he  fitted  one  of  the  little 
keys  into  the  lock,  he  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  the  case  was  initialed.  The  initials  were 
"M.  P."  M.  P.?  How  strange.  "M.  P."  stood  for 
"mounted  jjolice,"  or  "Member  of  Parliament.  " 
But  his  initials  were  not  M.  P.  His  first  name 
did  not  even  begin, with  "M." 

He  heard  the  rain  splattering  on  the  window, 
and  the  distant  city  noises  with  their  ubicjuitous 
intimation  of  the  raffish.  At  Tilsbury,  the  peep- 
ers would  lierald  each  spring  in  night-whistlings 
so  constant  and  so  melodious  that  none  who 
first  heard  them  coidd  believe  his  ears.  For  some 
reason  Mr.  Parkhill  suddenly  recalled  the  odd 
expression  on  Mr.  Linton's  face  that  time  he  had 
first  told  liim  about  the  American  Night  Prepara- 
tory School  for  Adults.  Then  Aunt  Agatha's 
prim  features  materialized  before  him  .  .  . 

Mr.  Parkhill  looked  up.  The  faces  that  loomed 
before  him  were  rather  larger  than  life,  it  seemed: 
Mr.  Kaplan,  Miss  Mitnick,  Miss  Tarnova  .  .  . 
Pinsky,  Plonsky,  Caravello  .  .  .  They  seemed  uni- 
fied, for  once,  in  most  unfamiliar  concord. 

And  it  was  clear  to  him,  of  a  sudden,  why 
the  initials  on  the  case  were  "M.  P."  Obviously. 
They  always  called  him  "Mr.  Parkhill."  "What 
reason  was  there,  indeed,  to  use  his  first  name? 
"Why,  he  could  hardly  remember  the  last  time 
anyone  had  addressed  him  by  it. 
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HOARDS 
OF  MUSIC 


It  simply  is  not  true  that  the 

record-makers  have  scraped  the  hottoni  of 

the  musical  treasure  house.    Thousands 

of  magnificent  compositions — often  forgotten 

for  centuries — are  now  being  rediscovered, 

and  may  soon  be  available  for  home  listeners. 


THE  Sunday  phonograph  record  columns 
and  the  glossy  "high  fidelity"  journals  are 
lull  of  excited  chatter  these  days  about  the  revo- 
Uition  in  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  music. 
The  atmosphere  recalls  those  animated  days  some 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  introduction  of  the  long- 
playing  record  consigned  millions  of  shellac  plat- 
ters to  the  junk  heap.  So  now  for  the  third  time 
within  short  memory  the  "entire  repertory"  of 
music  will  have  to  be  re-recorded,  for  sure  as  the 
day,  the  newcomer— stereophonic  sound— -will  be 
victorious. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  excellent  fhing  not  only 
lor  the  manufacturer  but  also  for  the  record 
reviewer.  The  former,  alter  the  twentieth  record- 


ing of  a  favorite  concerto,  is  at  a  loss  where  to 
find  a  twenty-first  pianist  with  enough  appeal  to 
justify  yet  one  more  enshrinement  of  the  old  war 
horse;  while  the  reviewer  can  start  firing  all  over 
again,  just  when  he  was  beginning  to  fear  that 
the  end  was  in  sight.  "Practically  the  entire  liter- 
ature of  music  has  been  recorded,  and  from  now 
on  only  duplications  can  be  expected"— so  runs 
his  statement  of  sorrow  and  resignation. 

While  this  monumental  nonsense  is  of  course 
not  shared  by  most  of  our  excellent  record 
critics,  the  remark  quoted  above  did  appear 
in  a  national  news  magazine,  and  its  author  is 
not  a  solitary  Cassandra.  The  manufacturers,  the 
public,  the  managers,  the  musicians,  and— worst 
of  all— the  music  teachers,  from  kindergarten  to 
university,  also  believe  that  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  our  tether,  and  that  Mr.  Schwann's 
ubiquitous  and  very  helpful  catalogue  of  LP 
records  contains  the  sum  total  of  our  musical 
heritage. 

This  curious  state  of  affairs  almost  defies  ex- 
planation. Even  the  average  college  graduate 
knows  that  our  literary  heritage  in  the  English 
language  alone  is  immense,  and  he  has  also  heard 
the  names  of  Homer,  Dante,  Racine,  Cervantes, 
and  Goethe.  He  knows  that  -works  of  the  visual 
arts  are  valuable,  ^even  if  they  come  from  way 
back.  But  the  art  of  music  is  supposed  to  be  a 
recent  invention,  feebly  starting  somewhere  in 
the  eighteenth  century  with  a  sturdy  old  holy 
man  by  the  name  of  Bach  and  a  repertory  con- 
sisting of  "fifty  pieces."  (Virgil  Thomson's  bo)'. 
mot  is  not  an  exaggeration.) 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  fine  as  they  are,  our 
own  music  collections  cannot  match  the  holdings 
of  the  great  European  libraries.  Nevertheless,  the 
visitor  entering  music  libraries  such  as  those  of 
Harvard  or  Yale,  or  the  music  divisions  of  the 
Congressional  or  New  York  Public  Libraries,  will 
see  row  upon  row  of  big  folio  volumes  contain- 
ing thousands  of  compositions.  Bach's  complete 
works  ma];e  up  forty-seven  volumes,  Beethoven's 
twenty-five.  Others,  taken  at  random,  join  the 
impressive  list:  Handel  (91!),  Brahms  (26),  Liszt 
(30),  Chopin  (14),  Berlioz  (20),  Schubert  (21). 
Then  he  will  notice  to  his  surprise  the  large 
number  of  "non-standard"  composers  such  as 
Monteverdi  (16),  Palestrina  (33  of  the  old,  and 
20  of  the  new  edition  in  progress),  Byrd  (20), 
Purcell    (over  30),  Rameau    (18),  etc. 

On  other  shelves  there  are  gigantic  anthologies 
entitled  "Monuments  of  Music."  These  collec- 
tions are  culled  from  the  manuscript  holdings  of 
libraries  in  various  countries  and  are  published 
by   committees   of  scholars   with   financial   help 
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Irom  their  respective  governments.  Tiie  German 
"Monuments"  include  more  than  150  volumes, 
the  Austrian.  91,  Italy  over  a  hundred,  and 
France,  Spain,  and  others  contribute  hundreds 
more.  Every  year  sees  many  additions  to  these 
great  collections. 

A  German  publication  entitled  Choral  Worlds 
has  over  fifty  volumes,  Fello^ves'  The  Engli.sli 
Madrigal  School  offers  thirty-six  volumes,  Mn- 
sica  Britannica  has  just  produced  the  tenth  big 
tome  of  a  projected  series,  the  fabulous  edition 
of  the  Vivaldi  Institute  of  Italy  has  reached 
volume  twenty,  another  collection  that  goes  ujider 
the  name  of  Nagel's  Arch'nies  boasts  close  to  two 
iuuulrcd  numl)ers,  and  there  is  an  endless  stream 
of  other  such  anthologies  by  the  Vaticaji,  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society,  the  Plainsong  and  Medieval  So- 
ciety, the  various  natif)na]  musicological  societies, 
as  well  as  by  commercial  publishing  houses. 

Pamphlets  and  catalogues  inform  the  visitor 
that  the  works  of  many  other  composers  are  being 
readied  for  publication.  He  will  recognize  such 
names  as  Schiitz,  Gluck,  Lasso,  or  Haydn,  and  he 
will  readily  appreciate  the  dozens  of  volumes 
already  issued  by  the  Rassian  State  Publishing 
Company,  for  they  deal  with  Mussorgsky  or 
Tchaikovsky.  But  most  of  the  other  musicians 
are  not  even  known  to  him  by  name.  Moreover, 
rich  as  this  partial  enumeration  seems,  modern 
])rinted  editions  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
literature  of  music;  we  do  not  even  know  w'hat 
else  we  possess. 

what's   in   the   cupboard? 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  International  Musico- 
logical Society  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Music  Libraries  decided  to  bring  order 
to  this  confused  situation.  A  world  census  of 
music  is  being  made  under  their  auspices  by  a 
legion  of  expert  scholars  and  librarians,  the  first 
vohmie  of  which  is  about  ready  to  be  published. 
(I  regret  to  say  that  while  the  plan  was  enthu- 
siastically received  everywhere,  with  donations 
coming  from  the  smallest  countries,  no  help  was 
given  by  this  country— although  we  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise.) 

Not  even  such  a  magnificent  library  as  that  of 
the  British  Museum  knows  exactly  what  all  its 
holdings  contain.  Modern  musicology  is  a  rela- 
tively new  discipline  and  only  in  recent  years 
have  there  been  scholars  competent  to  deal  w^ith 
such  problems.  The  able  scholars  in  charge  of 
the  music  division  at  the  British  Museum,  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  their  col- 
leagues  at   other   institutions   are   systematically 


analyzing  their  manuscripts,  and  scarcely  a  year 
goes  by  without  some  significant  discovery. 

But  music  is  preserved  not  only  in  great 
public  libraries;  countless  church,  school,  and 
private  collections,  former  royal  and  aristocratic 
archives,  and  all  manner  of  other  sources  have 
not  yet  been  inventoried.  Some  of  the  most  un- 
likely places  harlior  musical  manuscripts  of 
unique  importance.  The  library  of  the  medical 
faculty  rjf  the  university  in  Montpellicr.  France, 
produced  one  of  the  most  important  collections 
of  medieval  music,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  cup- 
board in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  yielded  the 
original  manuscript  of  a  famous  Beethcwen  piece. 
Recently  a  Danish  musiccilogist  latched  onto 
several  masterpieces  by  Palestrina  by  sheer  force 
of  imaginative  scliolarly  calculation,  and  the  same 
man  has  imearthed  a  totally  luiknown  contem- 
porary of  the  famous  church  composer  who  prom- 
ises to  be  pretty  nearly  Palestrina's  ec|ual.  The 
late  Alfred  Einstein  (a  distant  relative  of  Albert) 
spent  forty  years  exploring  the  music  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  He  copied  thousands  of  ad- 
mirable part-songs  into  dozens  of  big  volumes 
wliich  now  rest  in  the  liljrary  of  Smith  College 
awaiting  publication. 

"Practically  the  entire  literature  of  music  has 
been  recorded"— indeed! 

This  concentrated  effort  may  lead  to  the  re- 
discovery of  some  missing  masterpieces.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  Schubert  composed  a 
symphony  between  the  "Unfinished"  and  the 
great  C  Major.  A  large  part  of  Bach's  works  is 
lost,  as  are  many  of  the  original  manuscripts 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  We  do  know  these 
works,  but  from  faulty  later  editions  and  copies. 
The  first  German  opera  is  missing;  so  are  some 
important  late  works  by  Monteverdi  and  Scar- 
latti. 

Now  how  can  such  an  uninformed  concept 
of  the  literature  of  music  arise?  The  fault  rests 
with  our  music  education,  criticism,  and  musi- 
cography  in  general,  for  we  have  failed  to 
create  an  educated  musical  public.  Music  has 
developed  in  this  coimtry  into  an  industry  with 
rather  ruthless  business  methods.  Furthermore, 
managers,  directors  of  orchestra  boards,  music 
committees  in  political  bodies,  foundations. 
cx»mmimities,  and  schools,  mostly  represented 
by  laymen,  exercise  severe  veto  powers  in  artis- 
tic matters  far  beyond  their  comprehension. 
As  things  are  now%  most  of  these  persons  who 
make  the  policies  can  be  likened  only  to  car- 
tographers who  would  mark  "uninhabited"  every 
place  that  has  no  house  over  two  stories  high. 

All  of  us  are  the  victims  of  the  evolutionary 
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theory,  applied  to  music  by  the  Romantic 
writers,  that  the  history  of  music  is  nothing 
but  a  constant  development  from  primitive  to 
higher  species.  Only  a  generation  ago  many 
considered  Wagner  the  highest  form  of  musical 
mammal,  compared  to  whom  Pales trina  was  an 
oyster  and  Mozart  a  dainty  little  bird.  When 
Bach  was  rediscovered  the  musical  representa- 
tives of  Darwinism— performers  and  conductors 
—looked  at  him  with  admiration  mingled  with 
pity,  for  his  forehead  was  somewhat  sloping  and 
his  arms  reached  down  to  his  knees.  Therefore 
he  was  a  bit  humanized  and  brought  up-to-date. 
It  is  only  now  that  the  public  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  these  great  works  have  been  dis- 
figured by  the  transcribers. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem: What  is  living  music  and  what  is  dead 
music  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  public  at 
large?  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Ronsard  are  still 
alive  but  what  about  their  musical  contemporar- 
ies? A  very  small  percentage  of  the  world's  music 
lovers  knows,  for  example,  that  the  Franco- 
Flemish  composer  Josquin  Despres  was  a  toAver- 
ing  giant  among  musicians,  a  composer  every 
inch  as  great  as  the  painter  and  poet  just  men- 
tioned. Unhappily,  during  the  course  of  an  ordi- 
nary, decent  education  a  student  has  little 
opportunity  (as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
ceptual arts)  to  acquire  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  music. 

WHY     MUSIC     DIES 

TH  E  average  music  teacher  teaches  how  to 
play  and  how  to  sing,  he  knows  about 
phrasing,  dynamics,  and  harmony— but  only  ac- 
cording to  nineteenth-century  precepts.  Conse- 
quently he  teaches  all  this  without  any  reference 
to  changing  musical  thought.  There  are  many 
music  teachers  who  have  never  studied  a  bona 
fide  modern  composition,  nor  one  antedating 
Bach,  and  even  many  of  those  with  a  wider 
knowledge  have  never  read  a  modern  book  on 
music.  They  teach  music  as  a  skill  that  exists  in 
a  vacuum;  it  does  not  occur  to  them  that  music 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  ideas. 

Yet  the  literature  on  music— and  I  mean  seri- 
ous art  history  and  criticism,  not  anecdotes  or 
"music  appreciation"  books— is  rich  in  illuminat- 
ing essays  and  monographs.  If  our  players  and 
conductors  (not  to  mention  record  reviewers 
and  university  professors  of  music)  would  take 
the  trouble  to  read  about  the  manner  in  which 
music  was  practiced  in  the  times  of  Bach  or 
Mozart,  we  would  not  have  to  listen  to  so  many 


sad    distortions    of    incomparable    masterworks. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  the  scholar 
knows  little  about  the  crucial  problem  of  living 
versus  dated  music,  what  it  is  that  binds  music 
to  any  given  period,  and  how  that  period  is 
related  to  the  present.  The  prevailing  taste 
glories  in  the  Romantic  music  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  which  is  to  say  that  musical 
taste  and  understanding  are  about  three-quarters 
of  a  century  in  arrears.  To  a  large  segment  of 
our  intelligent  middle-class  society,  Heming- 
w^ay,  Farrell,  even  Proust  and  Dylan  Thomas 
are  accessible,  and  only  Congressmen  would  look 
upon  Picasso  with  disapproval.  But  in  music 
the  same  persons  stick  with  Franck  and  Tchai- 
kovsky. "Modern  music"  to  them  means  Strauss 
and  Ravel;  anything  beyond  that  is  "poison," 
to  use  the  favorite  word  of  concert  managers. 
At  no  stage  of  the  history  of  music  was  there 
such  indifference  toward  contemporary  music 
as  in  our  day.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
admittedly  a  difficult  and  bold  work,  was  en- 
thusiastically received  at  its  first  performance! 

Yet  there  are  some  facets  of  this  problem  that 
are  clear.  Certain  aspects  of  medieval  music  are 
much  closer  to  our  present-day  musical  instincts 
than  much  more  recent  music.  One  can  hear 
this  in  Stravinsky  and  Bartok.  We  also  find  that 
decidedly  Wagnerian  turns  and  harmonies  are 
present  in  the  late  Renaissance  madrigal.  We 
must  realize  that  evei-y  period,  no  matter  how 
remote,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  means  of 
musical  expression  essential  to  its  artistic  ful- 
fillment. Our  supposed  evolutionary  "superi- 
ority" is  a  myth.  The  public  has  long  since 
abandoned  the  idea  that  painting  lacking  per- 
spective cannot  be  full-fledged  art,  but  in  music 
the  equivalent  of  this  conviction  is  firmly  held. 

On  the  whole  the  layman  shows  a  receptive- 
ness  vastly  underrated  by  the  professionals  in 
charge  of  our  musical  life.  The  professionals 
argue  that  the  public  at  large  is  not  interested 
in  "esoteric"  works  and  wants  only  the  so-called 
standard  repertory.  But  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple turn  up  at  Tanglewood  for  an  all-Mozart 
weekend! 

New  systems  of  musical  reproduction  will 
come  and  go,  they  will  re-record  the  "entire 
repertory,"  but  progress  in  musical  literacy 
commensurate  with  the  technical  advances  will 
come  only  after  a  thoroughgoing  reform  in  our 
music  education.  If  and  when  music  ceases  to 
be  a  manual  skill  and  becomes  one  of  the  hu- 
manities, then  the  anxious  record  reviewer  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  poverty  of  the 
repertory. 
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Verdict  Guilty 
Now  What? 


Papin 


By  KARL  MENNINGER,  M.  D. 

A  distinguished  psychiatrist  explains  why  our 

present  method  of  punishing  criminals  is  "an 

utter  failure"  and  suggests  a  more  scientific 

— -and  less  extravagant — way  to  deal  with  them. 

SINCE  ancient  times  criminal  law  and 
penology  have  been  based  upon  what  is 
called  in  psychology  the  pain-picasurc  principle. 
There  are  many  reasons  lor  inflicting  pain— to 
urge  an  animal  to  greater  efEorts,  to  retaliate  for 
])ain  received,  to  frighten,  or  to  indulge  in  idle 
amusement.  Human  beings,  like  all  animals, 
tend  to  move  away  from  pain  and  toward  pleas- 
ure. Hence  the  way  to  control  behavior  is  to 
reward  what  is  "good"  and  punish  what  is  "bad." 
Tliis  formula  ])ervades  our  j^rograms  of  child- 
rearing,  education,  and  the  social  control  of 
iiehavior. 

A\'ith  this  coticept  three  out  of  four  readers  will 
no  doubt  concur. 


"Why,  of  course,"  they  will  say.  "Only  com- 
mon sense.  Take  me  for  example.  I  know  the 
speed  limit  and  the  penalty.  Usually  I  drive 
moderately  because  I  don't  want  to  get  a  ticket. 
One  afternoon  1  was  in  a  hurry;  I  had  an  ap- 
pointment, I  didn't  heed  the  signs.  I  did  what  I 
knew  was  forbidden  and  T  got  caught  and  re- 
ceived the  punishment  1  deserved.  Fair  enough. 
It  taught  me  a  lesson.  Since  then  I  drive  more 
slowly  in  that  area.  .\nd  siuely  people  are 
deterred  from  cheating  on  their  income  taxes, 
robbing  banks,  and  committing  rape  by  the  fear 
of  punishment.  Why,  if  we  didn't  have  these 
crime  road  blocks  we'd  have  chaos!" 

This  sonnds  reasonable  enough  and  describes 
what  most  people  think— part  of  the  time.  Rut 
upon  reflection  we  all  know  that  punishments 
and  the  threat  of  piuiishments  do  not  deter  some 
people  from  doing  forbidden  things.  Some  of 
them  take  a  chance  on  not  being  caught,  and  this 
chance  is  a  very  good  one,  too,  better  than  five  to 
one  for  most  crimes.  Not  even  the  fear  of  pos- 
sible death,  self-inflicted,  deters  some  speedsters. 
Exceeding  the  speed  limit  is  not  really  regarded 
as  criminal  behavior  by  most  people,  no  matter 
how  dangerous  and  self-destructive.  It  is  the  kfnd 
of  a  "crime"  which  respectable  members  of  society 
commit  and  condone.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
rape,  bank-robbing,  check-forging,  vandalism, 
and  the  mxdtitude  of  offenses  for  which  the 
prison  penalty  system  primarily  exists.  And  from 
these  offenses  the  average  citizen,  including  the 
reader,  is  deterred  by  qtiite  different  restraints. 
For  most  of  us  it  is  our  conscience,  our  self- 
respect,  and  oiu-  wish  for  the  good  opinion  of  oin- 
neighbors  which  are  the  determining  factors  in 
controlling  our  impidses  toward  misbehavior. 

Today  it  is  no  secret  that  our  official,  prison- 
threat  theory  of  crime  control  is  an  lUtcr  failure. 
Criminologists  have  known  this  for  years.  When 
pocket-picking  was  punishable  by  hanging,  in 
England,  the  crcMvds  that  gathered  aboiU  the 
gallows  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  an  execution 
were  particularly  likely  to  have  their  pockets 
picked  by  skillful  operators  who.  to  say  the  least, 
were  not  deterred  by  the  exhibition  of  "justice." 
We  have  long  known  that  the  perpetrators  of 
nost  offenses  are  never  detected;  of  those  detected, 
only  a  fraction  are  foimd  guilty  and  still  fewer 
serve  a  "sentence."  Furthermore,  we  are  quite 
certain  now  that  of  those  who  do  receive  the 
official  punishment  of  the  law,  many  become 
firmly  committed  thereby  to  a  continuing  life  of 
crime  and  a  continuing  feud  with  la^v  enforce- 
ment officers.  Fi  lading  themselves  ostracized  from 
soc  iety  and  blacklisted  by  industry  they  stick  with 
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the  crowd  they  have  been  introduced  to  in  jail 
and  try  to  play  the  game  ot  life  according  to  this 
set  ot  rules.  In  this  way  society  skillfully  converts 
individuals  of  borderline  self-control  into  loyal 
members  of  the  underground  fraternity. 

The  science  of  hmnan  behavior  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  common  sense  rubrics  which  dictated 
the  early  legal  statutes.  We  know  now  that  one 
cannot  describe  rape  or  bank-robbing  or  income- 
tax  fraud  simply  as  pleasure.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  we  describe  imprisonment  merely  as 
pain.  Slapping  the  hand  of  a  beloved  child  as  he 
reaches  to  do  a  forbidden  act  is  utterly  different 
from  the  institutionalized  process  of  ofRcial 
punishment.  The  offenders  who  are  chucked  into 
otir  county  and  state  and  federal  prisons  are  not 
anyone's  beloved  children;  they  are  usually  un- 
loved children,  grown-up  physically  but  still 
htmgry  for  human  concern  which  they  never  got 
or  never  get  in  normal  ways.  So  they  pursue  it  in 
abnormal  ways— abnormal,  that  is,  from  our 
standpoint. 

WHY     OUR     CRIME     THERAPY 
HAS     FAILED 

\\  /hat  might  deter  the  reader  from  con- 
W  duct  which  his  neighbors  would  not  like 
does  not  necessarily  deter  the  grown-up  child  of 
vastly  different  backgrotmd.  The  latter's  experi- 
ences may  have  conditioned  him  to  believe  that 
the  chances  of  winning  by  undetected  cheating 
are  vastly  greater  than  the  probabilities  of  fair 
treatment  and  opportunity.  He  knows  about  the 
official  threats  and  the  social  disapproval  of  such 
acts.  He  knows  about  the  hazards  and  the  risks. 
But  despite  all  this  "knowledge,"  he  becomes  in- 
volved in  waves  of  discouragement  or  cupidity  or 
excitement  or  resentment  leading  to  episodes  of 
social  offensiveness. 

These  episodes  may  prove  vastly  expensive 
both  to  him  and  to  society.  But  sometimes  they 
will  have  an  aura  of  success.  Our  periodicals 
have  only  recently  described  the  wealth  and 
prominence  for  a  time  of  a  man  described  as  a 
murderer.  Konrad  Lorenz,  the  great  psychiatrist 
and  animal  psychologist,  has  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  geese  what  he  calls  a  "triumph  reac- 
tion." It  is  a  sticking  out  of  the  chest  and  flapping 
of  the  wings  after  an  encounter  with  a  challenge. 
All  of  us  have  seen  this  primitive  biological 
triumph  reaction— in  some  roosters,  for  example, 
in  some  businessmen  and  athletes  and  others— 
and  in  some  criminals. 

In  general,  though,  the  gains  and  goals  of  the 
social   offender   are  not    those   which  most  men 


seek.  Most  offenders  whom  we  belabor  are  not 
very  wise,  not  very  smart,  not  even  very  "lucky." 
It  is  not  the  successful  criminal  upon  whom  we 
inflict  our  antiquated  penal  system.  It  is  the 
unsuccessful  criminal,  the  criminal  who  really 
doesn't  know  how  to  commit  crimes,  and  who 
gets  caught.  Indeed,  until  he  is  caught  and  con- 
victed a  man  is  technically  not  even  called  a 
criminal.  The  clumsy,  the  desperate,  the  obscure,, 
the  friendless,  the  defective,  the  diseased— these 
men  who  commit  crimes  that  do  not  come  off- 
are  bad  actors,  indeed.  But  they  are  not  the 
l^rofessional  criminals,  many  of  whom  occupy 
high  places.  In  some  instances  the  crime  is  the 
merest  accident  or  incident  or  impulse,  expressed 
under  unbearable  stress.  More  often  the. offender 
is  a  persistently  perverse,  lonely,  and  resentful 
individual  who  joins  the  only  group  to  which  he 
is  eligible— the  outcasts  and  the  anti-social. 

And  what  do  we  do  with  such  offenders?  After 
a  solemn  public  ceremony  we  pronounce  them 
enemies  of  the  people,  and  consign  them  for 
arbitrary  periods  to  institutional  confinement 
on  the  basis  of  laws  written  many  years  ago.  Here 
they  languish  until  time  has  ground  out  so  many 
weary  months  and  years.  Then  with  a  plan- 
lessness  and  stupidity  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
their  original  incarceration  they  are  dumped 
back  upon  society,  regardless  of  whether  any 
change  has  taken  place  in  them  for  the  better 
and  with  every  assurance  that  changes  have  taken 
place  in  them  for  the  worse.  Once  more  they 
enter  the  unequal  ttissle  with  society.  Proscribed 
for  employment  by  most  concerns,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  invent  a  new  way  to  make  a  living  and 
to  survive  without  any  further  help  from  society. 

Intelligent  members  of  society  are  well  aware 
that  the  present  system  is  antiquated,  expensive, 
and  disappointing,  and  that  we  are  wasting  vast 
qtiantities  of  manpower  through  priinitive 
methods  of  dealing  with  those  who  transgress 
the  law.  In  1917  the  famotis  Wickersham  report 
of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Survey  Committee 
recommended  the  abolition  of  jails,  the  institu- 
tion of  diagnostic  clearing  houses  or  classification 
centers,  the  development  of  a  diversified  institu- 
tional system  and  treatment  program,  and  the 
use  of  indeterminate  sentences.  Forty-tioo  years 
Iiave  passed.  How  little  progress  we  have  made! 
In  1933  the  American  Psychiatric  Association, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  American 
Medical  Associaticm  officially  and  jointly  recom- 
mended psychiatric  service  for  every  criminal 
and  juvenile  court  to  assist  the  cotirt  and  prison 
and  parole  officers  with  all  offenders. 

That  was    twenty-six   years   ago!     Have   these 
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recommendations  been  carried  out  anywhere  in 
tlie  United  States?  With  few  exceptions  offenders 
continue  to  be  deah  with  according  to  old-time 
instructions,  written  by  men  now  dead  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  present  offender,  his  past  life, 
the  misunderstandings  accumulated  by  him,  or 
the  provocation  given  to  him. 

The  sensible,  scientific  question  is:  ^Vhat  kind 
of  treatment  could  be  instituted  that  would  deter 
him  or  be  most  likely  to  deter  him?  Some  of 
these  methods  are  well  known.  For  some  of- 
fenders \\ho  have  the  money  or  the  skillfid  legal 
counsel  or  the  good  luck  to  face  a  wise  judge  go 
a  different  route  from  the  prescribed  routine. 
Instead  of  jail  and  deterioration,  they  get  the 
sort  of  re-education  and  re-direction  associated 
with  psychiatric  institutions  and  the  psychiatric 
profession.  Relatively  few  wealthy  offenders  get 
their  "treatment"  in  jail.  This  does  not  mean 
that  justice  is  to  be  bought,  or  bought  off.  But 
it  does  mean  that  some  offenders  have  relatives 
.ind  friends  ^\ho  care  and  who  tr\'  to  find  the  best 
uossible  solution  to  the  problem  of  persistent 
misbehavior,  which  is  NOT  the  good  old  jail- 
and-penitentiary  and  make-'em-sorry  treatment. 
It  is  a  reflection  on  the  democratic  ideals  of  our 
country  that  these  better  ways  are  so  often— in- 
deed, ?/.s7/r?//)!— denied  to  the  poor,  the  friendless, 
.ind  the  ignorant. 

SCIENCE    VERSUS    TRADITION 

IF  WF  were  to  follow  scientific  methods,  the 
convicted  offender  wovUd  be  detained  in- 
definitely pending  a  decision  as  tro  whether  and 
how  and  when  to  reintroduce  him  successfidly 
into  society.  All  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
modern  behavioral  science  ^vould  be  used  to 
examine  his  personality  assets,  his  liabilities  and 
potentialities,  the  environment  from  which  he 
came,  its  effect  upon  him,  and  his  effects  upon  it. 
Having  arrived  at  some  diagnostic  grasp  of  the 
offender's  personality,  those  in  charge  can  decide 
whether  there  is  a  chance  that  he  can  be  re- 
directed into  a  mutually  satisfactory  adaptation 
to  the  ^\'orld.  If  so,  the  most  suitable  techniques 
in  education,  industrial  training,  groiqi  adminis- 
tration, and  psychotherapy  should  be  selectively 
a])plied.  IKW  this  may  be  best  done  extramurally 
or  intramurally.  It  may  require  maximum  "se- 
curity" or  only  minimum  "security."  If,  in  due 
time,  perceptible  change  occurs,  the  process 
should  be  expedited  by  finding  a  suitable  spot  in 
society  and  industry  for  him,  and  getting  him  out 
of  prison  control  and  into  civil  status  (with 
l)arole  control)  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  desirability  of  moving  patients  out  of 
institutional  control  swiftly  is  something  which 
we  psychiatrists  learned  the  hard  way,  and  re- 
cently. Ten  years  ago,  in  the  state  hospital  I 
know  best,  the  average  length  of  stay  was  five 
years;  today  it  is  three  months.  Ten  years  ago 
few  patients  were  discharged  under  two  years: 
today  90  per  centare  discharged  within  the  first 
year.  Ten  years  ago  the  hospital  was  over- 
crowded; today  it  has  eight  times  the  turnover 
it  used  to  have;  there  are  empty  beds  and  tliere  is 
no  waiting  list. 

But  some  patients  do  not  respond  to  our 
efforts,  and  they  have  to  remain  in  the  hospital, 
or  return  to  it  promptly  after  a  trial  home  visit. 
And  if  the  prisoner,  like  some  of  the  psychiatric 
patients,  cannot  be  changed  I)y  genuine  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  him.  we  must  look  n^ir  failure  in  the 
face,  and  provide  for  his  indefinitely  continued 
confinement,  regardless  of  the  technical  reasons 
for  it.   This  we  owe  society  for  its  protection. 

There  will  be  some  offenders  about  whom  the 
most  experienced  are  mistaken,  both  ways.  And 
there  will  be  some  concerning  whom  no  one 
knows  what  is  best.  There  are  many  problems 
for  research.  But  what  I  have  outlined  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  program  of  modem  penology,  the  pro- 
gram now  being  carried  out  in  some  degree  in 
California  and  a  few  other  states,  and  in  some 
of  the  federal  prisons. 

This  civilized  program,  which  would  save  so 
much  now  wasted  money,  so  much  unused  man- 
power, and  so  much  injustice  and  suffering,  is 
slow  to  spread.  It  is  field  back  by  many  things— 
by  the  continued  use  of  fixed  sentences  in  many 
places;  by  unenlightened  community  attitudes 
toward  the  offender  whom  some  want  tortured; 
by  the  prevalent  popular  assumption  that  bury- 
ing a  frustrated  individual  in  a  hole  for  a  short 
time  will  change  his  warped  mind,  ami  that 
when  he  is  certainly  worse,  he  should  be  released 
because  his  "time"  has  been  served;  by  the  per- 
sistent failure  of  the  law  to  distinguish  between 
crime  as  an  accidental,  incidental,  explosive 
event,  crime  as  a  behavior  pattern  expressive  of 
chronic  unutterable  rage  and  frustration,  and 
crime  as  a  biisiness  or  elected  way  of  life.  Progress 
is  further  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  interest  in 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  lawyers,  most  of  whom 
are  proud  to  say  that  they  are  not  concerned  with 
criminal  law.  It  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  members  of  my  own  pro- 
fession. It  is  handicapped  by  the  mutual  distrust 
of  lawyers  and  psychiatrists. 

The  infestation  or  devil-possession  theor)'  of 
mental  disease  is  an  outmoded,  pre-medieval  con- 
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cept.  Although  largely  abandoned  by  psychiatry, 
it  steadfastly  persists  in  the  minds  of  many  lay- 
men, including,  unfortunately,  many  lawyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  lawyers  have  no 
really  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  a  psy- 
chiatrist functions  or  of  the  basic  concepts  to 
which  he  adheres.  They  cannot  understand,  for 
example,  why  there  is  no  such  thing  (for  psychia- 
trists) as  "insanity."  Most  lawyers  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  or  methods  of  psychiatric 
case  study  and  diagnosis.  They  seem  to  think 
that  psychiatrists  can  take  a  quick  look  at  a 
suspect,  listen  to  a  few  anecdotes  about  him,  and 
thereupon  be  able  to  say,  definitely,  that  the 
awful  "it"— the  dreadful  miasma  of  madness,  tlie 
loathsome  affliction  of  "insanity"— is  present  or 
absent.  Because  we  all  like  to  please,  some  timid 
psychiatrists  fall  in  with  this  fallacy  of  the  law- 
yers and  go  through  these  preposterous  antics. 

AS     THE     PSYCHIATRIST 
SEES     IT 

IT  I  S  true  that  almost  any  offender— like  any- 
one else— when  questioned  for  a  short  time, 
even  by  the  most  skillful  psychiatrist,  can 
make  responses  and  display  behavior  patterns 
which  will  indicate  that  he  is  enough  like  the 
rest  of  us  to  be  called  "sane."  But  a  barrage  of 
questions  is  not  a  psychiatric  examination. 
Modern  scientific  personality  study  depends 
upon  various  specialists— physical,  clinical,  and 
sociological  as  well  as  psychological.  It  takes  into 
consideration  not  only  static  and  presently  ob- 
servable factors,  but  dynamic  and  historical 
factors,  and  factors  of  environmental  interaction 
and  change.  It  also  looks  into  the  future  for 
correction,  re-education,  and  prevention. 

Hence,  the  same  individuals  who  appear  so 
normal  to  superficial  observation  are  frequently 
discovered  in  the  course  of  prolonged,  intensive 
scientific  study  to  have  tendencies  regarded 
as  "deviant,"  "peculiar,"  "unhealthy,"  "sick," 
"crazy,"   "senseless,"   "irrational,"  "insane." 

But  now  you  may  ask,  "Is  it  not  possible  to 
find  such  tendencies  in  any  individual  if  one 
looks  hard  enough?  And  if  this  is  so,  if  we  are 
all  a  little  crazy  or  potentially  so,  what  is  the 
essence  of  your  psychiatric  distinctions?  Who  is 
it  that  you  want  excused?" 

And  here  is  the  crux  of  it  all.  We  psychiatrists 
don't  want  anyone  excused.  In  fact,  psychiatrists 
are  much  more  concerned  about  the  protection 
of  the  public  than  are  the  lawyers.  I  repeat; 
psychiatrists  don't  want  anyone  excused,  certainly 
not   anyone    who   shows    anti-social    tendencies. 


We  consider  them  all  responsible,  which  lawyers 
do  not.  And  we  want  the  prisoner  to  take  on 
that  responsibility,  or  else  deliver  it  to  someone 
who  will  be  concerned  about  the  protection  of 
society  and  about  the  prisoner,  too.  We  don't 
want  anyone  excused,  but  neither  do  we  want 
anyone  stupidly  disposed  of,  futilely  detained,  or 
prematurely  released.  We  don't  want  them  tor- 
tured, either  sensationally  with  hot  irons  or 
quietly  by  long-continued  and  forced  idleness. 
In  the  psychiatrist's  mind  nothing  should  be 
done  in  the  name  of  punishment,  though  he  is 
well  aware  that  the  offender  may  regard  either 
the  diagnostic  procedure  or  the  treatment  or  the 
detention  incident  to  the  treatment  as  punitive. 
Btu  this  is  in  his  mind,  not  in  the  psychiatrist's 
mind.  And  in  our  opinion  it  should  not  be  in 
the  public's  mind,  because  it  is  an  illusion. 

It  is  true  that  we  psychiatrists  consider  that  all 
people  have  potentialities  for  antisocial  behavior. 
The  law  assuines  this,  too.  Most  of  the  time 
most  people  control  their  criminal  impulses.  But 
for  various  reasons  and  under  all  kinds  of  circum- 
stances some  individuals  become  increasingly  dis- 
organized or  demoralized,  and  then  they  begin  to 
be  socially  offensive.  The  man  who  does  criminal 
things  is  less  convincingly  disorganized  than  the 
patient  who  "looks"  sick,  because  the  former 
more  nearly  resembles  the  rest  of  us,  and  seems 
to  be  indulging  in  acts  that  we  have  struggled 
with  and  controlled.  So  we  get  hot  under  the 
collar  about  the  one  and  we  call  him  "criminal" 
whereas  we  pityingly  forgive  the  other  and  call 
him  "lunatic."  But  a  surgeon  uses  the  same 
principles  of  surgery  whether  he  is  dealing  with 
a  "clean"  case,  say  some  cosmetic  surgery  on  a 
face,  or  a  "dirty"  case  which  is  foid-smelling  and 
offensive.  What  we  are  after  is  results  and  the 
emotions  of  the  operator  must  be  under  control. 
Words  like  "criminal"  and  "insane"  have  no 
place  in  the  scientific  vocabulary  any  more  than 
pejorative  adjectives  like  "vicious,"  "psycho- 
pathic," "bloodthirsty,"  etc.  The  need  is  to  find 
all  the  descriptive  adjectives  that  apply  to  the 
case,  and  this  is  a  scientific  job— not  a  popular 
exercise  in  name-calling.  Nobody's  insides  are 
very  beaiuiful;  and  in  the  cases  that  require 
social  control  there  has  been  a  great  wound  and 
some  of  the  insides  are  showing. 

Intelligent  judges  all  over  the  country  are 
increasingly  surrendering  the  onerous  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  in  advance  what  a  man's 
conduct  will  be  in  a  prison  and  how  rapidly 
his  wicked  impulses  will  evaporate  there.  With 
more  use  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
the  establishment  of  scientific  diagnostic  centers, 
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we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  make  progress  in  the 
science  of  treating  anti-social  trends.  Further- 
more, we  shall  get  aAvay  from  the  present  legal 
smog  that  hangs  over  the  prisons,  which  lets  us 
detain  with  heartbreaking  futility  some  prisoners 
fidly  rehabilitated  while  others,  whom  the  prison 
officials  know  full  well  to  be  dangerous  and  lui- 
employablc,  must  be  released,  agniiist  our  jrtdg- 
ineut,  because  a  judge  far  away  (who  has  by  this 
time  forgotten  all  about  it)  said  that  five  years 
was  enough.  In  my  frecpient  visits  to  prisons  I 
am  always  astonished  at  how  rarely  the  judges 
uho  have  prescribed  the  "treatmei^t"  come  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  is  effective.  What  if  doctors 
who  sent  their  seriously  ill  patients  to  hospitals 
never  called  to  see  them! 

THE     END     OF    TABOO 

AS  M  ORE  states  adopt  diagnostic  centers 
directed  toward  getting  the  prisoners  out 
of  jail  and  back  to  work,  under  modern,  ^vell- 
structured  parole  systems,  the  taboo  on  jail  and 
prison,  like  that  on  state  hospitals,  will  l)cgin  to 
diminish.  Once  it  was  a  lifelong  disgnue  to  have 
been  in  either.  Lima  tics,  as  they  were  cruelly 
called,  were  feared  and  avoided.  Today  only  the 
ignorant  retain  this  phobia.  Cancer  was  then 
considered  a  s/iatneful  thing  to  have,  and  victims 
of  it  were  afraid  to  mention  it,  or  have  it  cor- 
rectly treated,  because  they  did  not  want  to  be 
disgraced.  The  time  ^vill  come  when  oSenders, 
much  as  we  disapprove  of  their  offenses,  will  no 
longer  be  unemployable  untouchables. 

To  a  physician  discussing  the  wiser  treatinent 
of  our  fellow  men  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  under  no  circumstances  should  we  kill 
them.  It  was  never  considered  right  for  doctors 
to  kill  their  patients,  no  matter  how  hopeless 
their  condition.  True,  some  patients  in  state 
institutions  have  undoubtedly  been  executed 
without  benefit  of  sentence.  They  w^ere  a  nui- 
sance, expensive  to  keep  and  dangerous  to  re- 
lease. Various  people  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
put  an  end  to  the  matter,  and  I  have  even  heard 
them  boast  of  it.  The  Hitler  regime  had  the 
same   philosophy. 

But  in  most  civilized  countries  today  we  have 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  limits  to  the  state's  power.  We  know, 
too,  that  for  the  most  part  the  death  j^enalty 
is  inflicted  upon  obscure,  impoverished,  defec- 
tive, and  friendless  individuals.  We  know  that 
it  intimidates  juries  in  their  efforts  to  determine 
guilt  without  prejudice.  We  kno-iv  that  it  is  be- 
ing eliminated  in  one  state  after  another,  most 


recently  Delaware.  We  kno^v  that  in  practice  it 
has  almost  disappeared— for  over  seven  thousand 
capital  crimes  last  year  there  were  less  than  one 
hundred  executions.  Hut  vast  sums  of  money  are 
still  being  spent— let  us  say  wasted— in  legal  con- 
tests to  determine  whether  or  not  an  individual, 
even  one  known  to  ha\c  beenTi*ientalIy  ill,  is  now 
healthy  enough  for  the  state  to  hajig  him.  (I  am 
informed  that  such  a  case  has  recently  cost  the 
State  of  California  8100,000!) 

Most  of  all,  we  know  that  no  state  employees— 
except  perhaps  some  tb:\\  ought  to  be  patients 
themselves— want  a  job  on  the  killing  squad,  and 
few  wardens  can  stomach  this  piece  of  medi- 
evalism in  their  own  prisons.  For  example,  two 
officials  I  know  rec-ently  quarreled  becaiise  each 
wished  to  have  the  hanging  of  a  prisoner  carried 
out  on  the  other's  premises. 

Capital  pimishment  is,  in  my  opinion,  morally 
wrong.  It  has  a  bad  effect  on  everyone,  especially 
those  involved  in  it.  It  gives  a  false  sense  of 
secinity  to  the  pul)lir.  It  is  vastly  expensive. 
Worst  of  all  it  bedouds  the  entire  issue  of  motiva- 
tion in  crime,  which  is  so  im])ortanlly  relevajit 
to  the  question  of  what  to  do  lor  and  with  the 
criminal  that  will  be  most  constructive  to  society 
as  a  whole.  Punishing— and  even  killing— crim- 
inals may  yield  a  kind  of  grim  gratification;  let 
us  all  admit  that  there  are  times  When  we  are 
so  shocked  at  the  depredations  of  an  offender 
that  we  persuade  ourselves  that  (his  is  a  man  the 
Creator  didn't  intend  to  create,  and  that  wc  had 
better  help  correct  the  mistake.  BvU  playing  God 
in  this  wav  has  no  conceivable  moral  or  sc  icntific 
justification. 

Let  us  retinii  \i\  conclusion  to  the  initial  ques- 
tion: "Verdict  guilty— now  what?"  My  answer  is 
that  now  we,  the  designated  representatives  ol 
the  society  which  has  failed  to  integrate*  this  man, 
which  has  failed  him  in  some  way,  hurt  him  and 
been  hurt  by  him,  should  take  over.  It  is  oin 
move.  And  our  move  must  be  a  constructive  one, 
an  intelligent  one,  a  purposeful  one— not  a  primi- 
tive, retaliatory,  offensive  move.  We,  the  agents 
of  society,  nuist  move  to  end  the  game  of  tit-for- 
tat  and  bkjw-for-blow  in  which  the  offender*  has 
foolishly  and  futilely  engaged  himself  and  us. 
Wc  are  not  driven,  as  he  is,  to  wild  and  ini]>ulsive 
actions.  With  knowledge  comes  jiowei',  and  with 
power  there  is  no  need  for  the  frightened  ven- 
geance of  the  old  penology.  In  its  place  should 
go  a  quiet,  dignified,  therapeutic  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  disorganized  one.  if  pos- 
sible, the  protection  of  society  during  his  treat- 
ment period,  and  his  guided  return  tq  useful 
citizenship,  as  soon  as  this  c-ui  be  effected. 
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The  Delicate  Art  of  Growing  Old 


SEAN    O'CASEY 


The  Irish  author,  now  living  in  Devon,  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  eloquent  of  the 
old  people  who  were  recently  asked  to  set  down 
their  ideas  on  hoiu  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
aging.  The  request  came  from  former  New  York 
State  Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond  who  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  public  career  to  tliis  problem. 
This  essay  is  excerpted  from-  Mr.  O'Casey's  let- 
ters to  Senator  Desmond. 

I  A  M  now  seventy-nine  and  the  days  are  all 
too  short  tor  me  to  hear,  see,  and  touch  the 
things  around  me.  God  Almighty,  were  I  to 
be  here  another  hundred  years,  I  shouldn't  be 
satisfied  that  I  had  seen,  heard,  and  touched 
enough. 

I  have  just  finished  a  new  play;  I  am  work- 
ing on  a  new  book;  I  write  many  letters;  and 
here  I  am  telling  those  who  may  be  a  little 
younger,  or  as  old  as  mysell,  to  go  on  too. 

I  can  hear  a  murmur  saying,  "Easy  enough 
when  you're  a  writer,  to  go  on  with  the  job." 
And  maybe  the  murmur  is  right.  There  are 
old   ones,    though,    who    are    carrying    on    who 


hardly  ever  wrote  a  letter  and  never  read  a 
book  in  their  lives. 

One  works  in  our  small  garden.  It  was  in  a 
wild  state  when  we  took  over,  but  our  efforts 
at  imjDrovement,  if  they  didn't  make  it  worse, 
made  it  no  better.  Finally  we  managed  to  get 
a  man  on  a  pension  who  knew  something  about 
the  work.  He  was  seventy-one,  blind  of  one 
eye,  with  the  other  not  so  keen  as  in  his  younger 
days.  After  a  few  months,  he  brought  tidiness 
and  order  out  of  the  wildness  and  when  summer 
came  the  garden  shone  with  the  bright  color  of 
plants  his  cunning  hand  had  set  out.  Another 
friend  of  mine,  Charlie,  is  an  old  lad  of  seventy- 
two,  living  with  his  wife  on  the  old-age  pension. 
He  got  hold  of  an  old  taxi  that  couldn't  go, 
worked  on  it  till  it  did,  and  now  is  very  useful 
to  us  and  other  neighbors  doing  shopping,  tak- 
ing people  to  the  station,  adding  to  the  security 
of  his  own  life  and  the  comfort  of  others. 

My  son,  Breon,  kneiv  two  women  in  London, 
one  ninety  and  the  other  eighty-eight.  The 
younger  had  to  help  the  older  one  to  rise  from 
a  chair;  but  the  glorious  thing  about  these  two 
was  that  they  were  both  busy  learning  Greek. 

I  like  to  work  with  my  hands  as  well  as  my 
head  though  the  hands  don't  handle  heavy  things 
and  the  head  has  to  take  an  odd  rest  not  needed 
in  younger  days.    When  I  was  seventy  and  over. 
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my  favorite  work  \\as  swinging  a  heavy  axe, 
breaking  up  blocks  of  trees  for  the  fires.  But  tliis 
work  became  dangerous,  and  I  had  to  give  it  u]). 
Now  I  do  the  washing  up,  peel  potatoes  at  times, 
get  the  breakfast  in  the  morning,  carry  down 
the  ])ail  of  rubbish  to  the  ash  can,  lay  the  table, 
and  help  my  busy  wife  in  any  way  I  can.  I  take 
walks  when  the  weather  is  not  too  bad,  and  find 
that  even  the  same  road  changes  its  looks  during 
the  diiEerent  days  and  the  differing  seasons.  I 
read  a  little  and  am  interested  in  painting  and 
music  and  science,  too.  So  1  find  that  each  da\ 
is  not  too  long  but  far  too  short  to  do  all  that 
my  heart  and  mind  so  eagerly  wish  to  do. 

I  think  that  the  old  among  us  should  receive 
enough  in  pensions,  that  is  in  money,  to  allow 
them  to  live  within  a  very  moderate  independ- 
ence. In  kind,  they  should  be  provitled  with  a 
fair-sized  room  or  even  a  one-  or  two-roomed 
cottage  if  they  be  active  enough  to  care  for  them- 
selves. These  are  problems  for  the  municipal 
aiuhorities,  the  architect,  and  the  engineer,  with 
of  course  the  advice  of  the  social  worker. 

The  social  problem  concerns  the  old  ])eople 
themselves.  They  can't  keep  up  with  the  young 
and  it  is  useless  and  distressing  to  try  to  do 
so,  for  the  young  can't  be  bothered  with  them: 


AMERICANS    GROW    OLDER 

Year  Number  of  people      Percent  of  aged 

over  65  (millions)       lo  total  population 

3.4 

3.9 

4.1 

4.3 

4.7 

5.4 

6.9 

8.2 

8.8 

8.8 

8.9. 

9.0 

9.1 

Adapted  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  tlic  Census  reports 
and  estimates  (from  Joseph  T.  Drake,  The  Aired  in 
American  Society.  Copyiight,  1958,  The  Ronald 
Press   Company). 


1880 

1.7 

1890 

2.4 

1900 

3.0 

1910 

3.9 

1920 

4.9 

1930 

6.6 

1940 

9.0 

1950 

12.3 

1956 

14.4 

1960 

15.8 

1965 

17.3 

1970 

18.8 

1975 

20.6 

they  have  their  own  problems,  and  can't  give 
too  much  lime  to  trying  to  lift  the  old  out  of 
theirs.  We  who  are  old  should  try  to  get  more 
entertainment  out  of  oinselves.  Reading  good 
books  is  one  fine  way  to  do  it;  but  this  needs 
practice  and  is  hardly  possible  for  those  who 
haven't  had  some  experience  of  good  reading 
when  they  were  yoinig.  These  can  enjoy  light 
reading,  and  God  knows  there  is  enough  of  this 
to  be  found  in  all  the  libraries.  Good  music  on 
the  wireless,  enjoying  the  many  art  books  full 
of  reproductions  of  the  old  and  present  masters 
of  painting— these  again  need  practice.  But  once 
acquired,  the  arts  link  those  who  enjoy  them 
with  the  mighty  i>ast  and  the  busy  present,  with 
the  everlasting  comnuuiion  of  beauty  and  truth. 

For  those  who  have  never  encoinaged  the 
habit  of  enjoyment  in  literature  and  art  there 
are  games— cards,  backgammon,  draughts,  and 
(hess— which  retpiire  but  two  players.  Many  a 
delightful  game  of  chess  can  be  played  between 
two  people  who  could  never  become  inasters  of 
the  game.  Alone,  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of 
playing  patience  with  cards.  The  pity  is  that  so 
many  old  people  have  always  depended  upon 
others  for  anuisement  when  they  were  young. 

We  must  begin  at  school  and  in  (ollegc  u 
learn  to  absorb  life  so  that  when  we  grow  old 
we  may  be  filled  with  its  colors,  thoughts,  and 
sounds  and  so  spend  our  last  years  in  the  melo- 
dies of  soiuid,  of  color  in  flower,  tree,  and  cos- 
tume, and  the  lovely  songs  sung  in  poetry,  story, 
and  play.  If  we  don't,  then  the  old  seek  relaxa- 
tion in  being  a  misery  to  themselves  and  a 
damned  nuisance  to  others. 

Most  important  of  all:  the  old  must  reali/e 
that  they  arc  old  and  not  venture  upon  any 
activity  that  will  distress  them  physically  and 
make  them  an  anxiety  to  the  yoinig.  They  must 
remember  that  their  life  is  behind  them  and  that 
every  evening  is  eternally  drawing  to  a  close. 
So  they  must  look  back  with  satisfaction,  and  be 
thankful  that  they  have  lasted  so  long.  Of  course, 
once  in  a  while,  we  may  regret  our  lost  yoiuh. 
but  this  must  be  quickly  set  aside,  for  we  have 
had  our  day.  And  we  must  leave  the  world  to 
the  young.  We  must  not  resent  their  seeming 
thoughtlessness,  for  they  are,  as  we  were  once, 
full  of  themselves;  and  so  they  must  be  if  they 
are  to  become  usefid  and  sensible  citizens  of  their 
nation.  We  mitst  decrease  and  they  must  in- 
crease, so  we  should  rejoice  in  their  energy  and 
their  eagerness.  It  is  good  to  be  alone  in  one's 
thoughts  at  times,  to  think  of  the  end,  to  face 
it  bravely,  and  go  calmly  and  quietly  when  the 
time  comes  to  go. 
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Why  de  Gaulle  needs 

MORE  MIRACLES 


He's  worked  wonders  but  France's 

ugliest  and  most  menacing  problems  remain 

unsolved.  A  top  Paris  correspondent 

appraises  his  plans  and  his  future. 

IT  I  S  now  clear  that  in  the  last  year,  Charles 
de  Gaulle  has  saved  France— saved  her  from 
the  civil  war  or  semi-Fascist  dictatorship  that 
threatened  her  last  spring,  and  saved  that  na- 
tional self-respect  which  makes  orderly,  demo- 
cratic government  possible. 

This  is  the  second  occasion  on  which  de  Gaulle 
has  appeared,  like  the  U.  S.  cavalry,  in  the  nick 
of  time,  and  it  should  be  a  sufficient  display  of 
heroics  for  any  man.  He  might  now  be  justified 
in  sitting  back  and  dropping  discreet  hints  about 
where  he  would  like  the  equestrian  statues  to 
rise. 

This  is,  however,  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he 
intends  to  do,  as  his  election  to  a  seven-year 
presidential  term  indicates,  and  this  is  just  as 
well.  For  he  is  confronted  by  tasks  as  difficult  as 
those  that  have  gone  before,  as  difficult  and  more 
subtle.  One  is  to  end  the  Algerian  war.  The 
second  is  to  preserve  and  eventually  to  extend 
what  remains  of  France's  parliamentary  institu- 
tions while  the  non-Communist  left  rebuilds.  If 
the  first  task  is  not  performed,  the  disease  that 
rotted  French  governments  and  gave  de  Gaulle 
his  chance  in  May  1958  may  some  day  rot  his  own. 
U  the  second  is  not  performed,  there  will  be 
nothing  between  the  present  sort  of  government, 
with  its  strong  bias  to  the  right,  and  the  Commu- 
nists; the  danger  to  liberty  will  be  immense. 

These  problems  are  indissolubly  mingled.  It 
was  inability  to  solve  the  Algerian  question  that 
brought  the  final  collapse  of  governments  based 


on  the  wayward  National  Assembly  and  led  to 
de  Gaulle's  return.  It  was  his  return  and  his 
identification  with  the  opponents  of  "the  system" 
that  led  to  the  enfeebling  of  Parliament  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  left. 

De  Gaulle  is  keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  bring 
the  Algerian  rebellion  under  control.  No  French- 
man could  fail  to  be,  least  of  all  one  who  owes 
his  position  to  the  capacity  of  that  rebellion  to 
undermine  governments.  His  bitter  warning  to 
extremist  settlers  in  Algiers  at  the  end  of  April 
to  cease  their  complaints  against  him  showed 
plainly  that  he  knows  his  own  position  can  be 
eroded. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely,  however,  that  de 
Gaulle  is  a  partisan  of  the  restoration  of  parlia- 
mentary power.  Perhaps  he  never  will  be.  He 
dislikes  and  distrusts  what  he  refers  to  as  "party 
politics,"  and  he  comes  by  these  emotions  honestly 
enough.  His  contempt  was  born  years  before 
World  War  II  and  was  strengthened  by  the 
French  parliament's  capitulation  to  Hitler  and 
Petain  in  1940.  It  carried  through  the  long  post- 
war years  when,  by  keeping  him  out  of  power,  the 
politicians  seemed  to  him  to  be  using  the  parlia- 
mentary system  for  their  private  ends.  "The  self- 
preservation  society  of  the  parties,"  he  once  called 
it,  or  more  sententiously,  "the  system." 

Allied  to  this  attitude  is  de  Gaulle's  mystical 
sense  of  destiny,  which  enables  him  to  say,  with 
a  straight  face  and  with  considerable  truth,  "The 
national  resolve,  more  powerful  than  any  formal 
decree,  openly  appointed  me  to  incarnate  and 
lead  the  state."  He  has  said  that  he  felt  the 
call  first  in  childhood;  it  must  have  been  deep- 
ened by  his  prophetic  advocacy  of  the  tactics  of 
movement  before  World  War  II,  tactics  the 
French  turned  down  and  the  victorious  Germans 
used.  Then  he  led  the  forces  of  Free  France— it 
seemed  to  him  not  only  against  the  Germans  but 
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as  he  confides  in  his  memoirs,  "despite  the  allies." 
Finally,  came  his  accession  to  jjolitical  power, 
his  defiant  withdrawal,  his  long  wait  lor  the 
despairing  call  from  the  ]jcople  ot  France. 

"One  does  not  shout,  'Vive  de  Gaulle,'  if  one 
is  not  on  the  side  of  the  nation."  So  de  Gaulle 
once  said.  .Anybody  who  believe*  that  would 
have  the  gravest  suspicions  about  the  politicians 
who  were  trying  to  keep  him  out  of  office. 

De  Gaulle's  present  ascendency  is,  in  fact,  in 
the  nature  of  revenge  on  the  politicians  for  past 
humiliations,  his  resignation  as  prime  minister  in 
January  1946,  his  failure  to  win  power  with  the 
Rassemblement  du  Peuple  Fran^iis,  established 
in  .\pril  1947.  The  revenge  is  almost  classic.  He 
has  a  seven-year  term  as  president,  a  government 
of  his  own  choosing,  and  a  constitution  designed 
to  fit  his  needs  and  desires.  He  even  allowed 
himself  the  satisfaction  when  he  took  ])ower  a 
year  ago  of  sentling  Parliament  on  an  involuntary 
six  months'  vacation. 

De  Gaulle  has  established  a  benevolent  despot- 
ism, and  he  finds  its  semi-monarchic  qualities 
congenial.  He  makes  provincial  tours,  visiting 
symbolically  "great  achievements"  of  France,  such 
as  an  electronic  microscope  and  the  Caravelle  jet- 
plane  assembly  line.  There  is  even  symbolism 
wlicn  he  attends  a  social  event,  such  as  the  gradu- 
ation ball  of  the  St.  Cyr  military  academy,  where 
he  studied  five  decades  ago,  and  where  he  shows 
his  solidarity  with  the  army  in  Algeria. 

He  retains  his  towering  solemnity;  his  slow, 
serene  speech;  his  brooding  withdrawal  from 
ordinary  affairs.  Even  when  he  delivers  a  "fire- 
side chat,"  it  is  short  and  far  from  homely;  he 
appeals  to  love  of  country  with  military  meta- 
phors, telling  the  put-upon  poor  that  "it  is  the 
infantry  that  always  wins  the  battles."  If  he  goes 
through  a  crowd,  his  passage  is  triumphal.  For 
France  and  himself,  he  actively  pursues  "gran- 
deur." 

THE     INDISPENSABLE     MAN 

TH  E  role  de  Gaulle  has  chosen  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Anybody  else  who  tried  it  might 
be  laughed  off  the  stage.  He  gets  away  with  it 
because  lor  him,  it  is  not  a  role  at  all.  Dedicated 
and  austere,  patriotic  in  the  highest  sense,  he 
exists  because  from  time  to  time,  France  needs 
him.  "La  France  entiere,"  he  once  called  himself. 
Moreover,  he  long  ago  accepted  the  idea  that 
successful  leaders  must  cultivate  some  mystery 
al)out  themselves,  must  remain  withdrawn.  He 
may  even  have  l)een  attracted  to  it  because  his 
])crsonality   made   it   impossible   lor   liim    to   be 
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otherwise.  ("My  nature  warned  me,  my  experi- 
ence had  taught  me,  that  at  the  summit  one  can 
preserve  one's  time  and  one's  person  only  by 
remaining  habitually  on  the  remotest  heights.") 
In  consequence,  he  gives  himself  a  special  status 
which  he  expects  other  people  to  be  able  to  see, 
like  a  metal  halo  attached  to  the  statue  of  a  saint. 

None  of  this  suggests  that  de  Gaulle  is  anxious 
to  hand  back  to  Parliament  any  of  the  power  it 
grossly  misused.  The  constitution  he  brought  in 
shows  he  believes  France  should  be  governed.  It 
gives  him,  as  president,  power  to  name  the  prime 
minister  and  other  ministers,  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment and  call  elections.  He  is  chief  of  the  armed 
forces  and  "guarantor  of  the  national  indepen- 
dence and  territorial  integrity"  and  of  "the  regu- 
lar functioning  of  governmental  powers  as  well  as 
the  continuity  of  the  state."  In  grave  emergencies, 
he  may  govern  alone. 

With  this  constitution,  de  Gaulle  is  the  indis- 
joensable  man.  In  France's  condition,  he  would 
be  indispensable  without  it.  There,  however,  is 
the  rub.  Some  day  he  will  no  longer  be  there,  and 
then  a  constitution  drawn  to  fit  the  personality 
of  one  man  is  not  likely  to  be  the  basis  of  a 
healthy  political  system.  French  instability  may, 
of  course,  be  chronic;  the  evidence  has  patently 
convinced  de  Gaulle.  Nevertheless,  in  his  anxiety 
to  protect  France  against  a  foolish  and  inconti- 
nent legislature,  he  has  left  her  with  no  constitu- 
tional protection  against  the  possibility  of  an 
imscrupulous  executive.  There  are  parliamen- 
tarians who  understand  this,  especially  in  the 
Senate.  Late  in  May,  the  Senate  asked  for  the 
right  to  vote  on  certain  government  policies 
rather  than  merely  hear  them  pronoimced.  De 
Gaulle's  prime  minister,  Michel  Debre,  himself  a 
former  senator,  roughly,  almost  brutally,  refused. 

Former  Socialist  prime  minister  Guy  Mollet 
summed  it  up  in  a  partisan  speech,  as  follows: 

Our  essential  liberties  have  certainly  been 
protected,  but  there  are  still  great  clangers, 
among  them  internal  Fascism.  The  risk  is  not 
great  while  de  Gaulle  lives,  but  the  present 
regime  rests  on  the  existence  of  one  man.  Let 
him  disappear  and  the  risk  of  Fascism  will  be 
there,  with  a  government  which  feels  itself 
weak  because  it  is  not  representative  of  the 
whole  nation  and  which  tends  more  each  day 
to  become  authoritarian. 

For  France,  the  hopeful  way  to  look  upon  its 
savior  is  as  an  aberration.  De  Gavdle  may  not 
yet  have  asked  himself  the  question,  "After  me, 
what?"  let  alone  answered  it.  Some  day,  he  will 
have  to  do  both;  perhaps  he  will  then  have  an 


answer    that    seems    less    likely    to    lead   France 
along  the  way  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

what's   left   of   the   left 

ANOTHER  disturbing  element  in  the 
political  picture  is  the  weakness  of  the 
parties  of  the  non-Communist  left.  Their  feeble- 
ness is  in  alarming  contrast  with  the  cohesion  of 
the  Communists.  Virtually  barred  from  Parlia- 
ment by  de  Gaulle's  electoral  law,  the  Com- 
munists retain  their  grip  on  roughly  one-fifth  of 
the  popidar  vote  and  they  have  regained  ground 
by  associating  themselves— through  the  CGT,  the 
largest  national  labor  organization— with  all  pro- 
tests against  de  Gaulle's  program  of  deflation. 
Higher  prices,  lower  welfare  payments,  stabilized 
wages,  and  a  scattering  of  unemployment  and 
shorter  working  hours  are  meat  and  drink  to 
their  cause. 

The  Force  Ouvriere  and  Catholic  trade  unions 
struggle  on,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  the  Communists 
who  set  the  pace.  If  there  should  be  government 
concessions,  it  is  the  Communists  who  will,  with 
some  show  of  logic,  be  able  to  claim  the  credit. 
If  there  should  be  a  recession,  they  will  be  able 
to  claim  leadership  of  the  anti-de  Gaulle  struggle 
from  the  first. 

By  contrast,  the  condition  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist left  is  pathetic.  The  official  Socialist  party, 
headed  by  Guy  Mollet,  is  a  tiny  fraction  in  the 
National  Assembly.  A  few  other  splinter  Socialist 
groups  exist,  and  there  are  vague  murmurings  of 
all  coming  together  if  only  Mollet  can  be  re- 
moved. Dislike  of  Mollet  springs  from  a  number 
of  causes— he  helped  de  Gaulle  to  power  in  1958; 
he  supported  the  de  Gaulle  constitution  last  fall; 
and  as  prime  minister  he  both  launched  the  Suez 
adventure  and  gave  way  to  the  settlers  in  Algeria. 
In  brief,  he  presided  over  the  Socialists'  decline 
and  fall.  He  still,  however,  controls  the  party 
machinery  and  shows  no  signs  of  stepping  down. 

Equally  shattered  are  the  traditional  Avielders 
of  the  balance  of  power,  the  Radicals.  Former 
prime  minister  Felix  Gaillard  controls  what  is 
left  of  the  official  party;  Pierre  Mendes-France 
leads  a  small  and  devoted  following  through  the 
wilderness. 

This  situation  was,  in  part,  inevitable.  De 
Gaulle's  return  to  power  was  a  revulsion  against 
"the  system,"  and  in  the  election  that  followed, 
men  identified  with  "the  system"  were  swept  out. 
There  was  more  devotion  to  parliamentary  meth- 
ods, however  badly  abused,  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right. 

Nonetheless,   some   of   the   responsibility   was 
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dc  (..lullc's.  Alicr  he  rcluincd  to  power,  he  de- 
cided to  tie  himself  to  no  party  and  to  remain 
alool  Ironi  all.  II  he  c\]3e(  ted  this  alooliiess  to  be 
respe(  ted,  it  was  understandable.  Nobody  alooler 
lives.  Hut  this  lofty  detachment  from  nasty  reality, 
\vhile  a  splendid  thing  in  a  man  raising  his 
country  from  the  ashes,  is  less  useful  in  the  politi- 
cal arena.  His  order  that  no  party  use  his  name, 
even  as  an  adjective,  meant  in  practice  not  that 
nobody  would  use  it,  but  that  everybody  ^\ould 
Avho  wanted  to.  Jacques  Soustelle,  leading  the  new 
Union  pour  la  Nouvelle  Rcpul)lique,  treated  the 
savior  of  France  as  though  he  were  the  UNR's 
private  property.  ".411  with  de  Gaulle,"  his 
j>osters  said,  and,  "A  vote  for  the  UNR  is  a  vote 
for  de  Gaulle."  Soustelle  used  the  magic  name 
best. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  non-Communist  left 
depends  in  the  first  instance  on  its  own  members, 
and  it  will  be  difficult.  Socialists  and  Soc  ial  Demo- 
(rats  rely  on  parliamentary  methods  and  to  a 
peculiar  extent  on  the  propagation  of  ideas.  In 
the  last  year  both  sorts  of  activity  have  withered 
away.  Most  of  the  press  would  rather  sound  awed 
than  critical,  and  opposition  has  come  to  seem 
almost  unpatriotic.  De  Gaulle  himself  will  not 
now  help  the  left,  except  by  reasonable  protection 
of  traditional  liberties. 

THE    ALGERIAN    DISEASE 

STILL,  the  day  may  come  when  he  will 
\\ant  to  do  more.  For  apart  from  the  danger 
cjf  leaving  pecjple  no  practical  choice  except  that 
between  the  right  and  the  Communists,  a  recovery 
by  the  non-Communist  left  is  desirable  for  an- 
other reason.  De  Gaulle  may  one  day  seize  the 
chance  of  peace  in  Algeria  short  of  a  rebel  sur- 
render. If  he  does,  although  he  has  been  moving 
his  own  men  into  key  positions,  he  may  run  into 
trouble  with  part  of  the  army.  He  will  certainly 
run  into  trouble  with  some  of  the  settlers,  and 
with  many  of  those  who  call  themselves  his 
sup])orters  in  France.  The  left  might  be  needed. 

A  certain  amoimt  of  mystery  smTounds  de 
Gaulle's  ]jolicy  in  Algeria,  thanks  to  his  capacity 
for  oracular  pronouncement  and  to  the  capacity 
of  others  to  hope  for  some  spectacular,  knot-cut- 
ting solution.  In  fact,  liis  method  is  clear.  It  is 
to  save  Algeria  for  France  and,  as  the  French 
sec  it,  preserve  Africa  from  Communism  by  mak- 
ing peace  maximally  attractive  and  war  maxi- 
mally imattractive  to  the  rebels. 

He  is  not  trying  to  bring  about  an  overnight 
solution.  It  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
altitude  of  a  man   who   asked   a   recent   visitor, 


"W^hat  are  a  thousand  years  in  the  life  of  a 
nation?"  and  who  has  said  publicly  that  genera 
lions  may  be  required  to  solve  the  .Algerian 
problem.  The  key  to  his  attitude  appears  to  lie 
in  something  he  said,  not  long  ago,  in  a  private 
discussion  of  Algeria:  "One  must  live  with  one's 
rheumatism." 

Rheumatism  is,  of  course,  unpleasant  but  man- 
ageable. The  question  is  whether  the  Algerian 
war  is  rheumatism  or  cancer.  De  Gaulle's  inten 
tion  is  to  reduce  it  to  the  proportions  of  the 
former.  The  war  contained,  France's  mission  in 
Algeria  can  go  on. 

Tliis  is  a  world  of  plans,  and  de  (iauUe  has 
two  of  them.  One  is  the  "Constantine  plan," 
named  for  the  city  where  he  launched  it  last 
fall;  its  object  is  to  give  Algeria's  nine  million 
.Moslems  so  much  hope  for  the  future  thai  thev 
will  want  France  to  stay  on.  This  is  to  loe  done 
by  industriali/alion,  bv  providing  jobs,  distribm- 
ing  land,  educating  the  children,  raising  health 
standards,  and  extending  women's  rights.  There 
is  a  provision  for  drawing  the  fangs  of  the  edu- 
cated elite  by  offering  them  positions  in  the  civil 
service,  and  there  is  also  a  political  side.  The 
Moslems,  women  included,  are  to  be  given  the 
habit  of  voting— electing  representatives  in  the 
French  parliament  and  choosing  mimicipal  offi- 
cials—so that  a  group  may  emerge  with  whom 
de  Gaulle  may  work  out  Algeria's  future. 

In  all  this  there  is  little  that  can  have  any 
immediate  effect.  Instead  of  genuine  spokesmen 
for  the  Moslems,  the  elections  have  produced 
victories  for  lists  of  candidates  organized  by  Euro- 
peans, some  of  whom  support  de  Gaulle,  some  of 
whom  consider  him  "too  soft."  They  have  also 
produced  boredom.  On  the  economic  side,  the 
brave  schemes  of  de  Gaulle's  delegate  general, 
Paul  Delouvrier,  are  based  on  the  oil  and  natural 
gas  that  lie  beneath  Algeria  and  the  Sahara.  It 
will  be  years  before  they  begin  to  bear  fruit. 
Even  when  they  do,  they  are  not  likely  to  produce 
mass  employment. 

The  uncomfortable  fact  is  that,  since  the  plan 
was  launched,  the  condition  of  the  Moslems  has 
grown  worse  rather  than  better.  This  is  because, 
as  the  tempo  of  military  activity  has  risen,  more 
and  more  Moslems  have  been  taken  from  their 
homes  and  placed  in  makeshift  camps  and  vil- 
lages. By  the  time  Delouvrier  ordered  an  inquiry 
early  this  year,  the  number  had  reached  a  million, 
living  conditions  were  primitive,  the  mortality 
rate,  especially  among  infants,  was  abnormally 
high,  and  starvation  an  imminent  danger. 
In  April  Delouvrier  stopped  all  further  popula- 
tion shifts  without  his  personal  approval. 
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The  Constantine  plan,  however,  is  obvi- 
ously meant  for  the  long  term.  De  Gaulle's 
short-term  weapon  is  the  Challe  plan.  This  is 
named  lor  the  military  commander  in  Algeria, 
General  Maurice  Challe,  who  was  one  of  the  two 
generals  placed  under  something  like  house  ar- 
rest by  the  Pflimlin  government  during  the  insur- 
rection in  Algeria  in  May  1958.  His  contribution 
has  been  to  make  the  French  army  in  Algeria 
more  mobile,  to  substitute  younger  men  for  offi- 
cers worn  ovit  by  effort  in  Algeria  and  Indochina, 
to  transfer  garrison  soldiers  to  fast-moving  strik- 
ing forces.  The  evacuation  of  whole  villages, 
from  which  the  rebels  might  have  drawn  food, 
money,  and  information,  has  meant  that  entire 
areas  could  be  cleared. 

Challe's  plan  has  coincided  with  other  rebel 
troubles.  The  electrified  Morice  line  that  runs 
parallel  with  the  border  of  Tunisia  has  kept 
rebels  there  out  of  the  fight;  those  who  have  come 
through  have  been  badly  mauled.  The  rebels' 
morale  has  suffered  because  of  disagreement  over 
the  rejection  of  de  Gaulle's  cease-fire  offer  last 
October,  and  because  of  the  obvious  failure  of 
the  quest  for  help  by  their  "prime  minister" 
Ferhat  Abbas  in  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Middle 
East.  There  are  signs  that  the  rebel  forces  (Front 
de  Liberation  Nationale)  are  running  short  of 
arms  and  ammunition;  the  French  estimate  that 
the  Czech  ship  Lidice,  which  they  intercepted  en 
route  to  Morocco,  carried  enough  material  to 
outfit  the  equivalent  of  almost  two  divisions  for 
a  year.  Assistance  has  been  promised  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  bvit  the  French  say  there 


Speaking  of  Islands 

YOU  spoke  of  islands,  where  the  fishing  boats 
Sleep  by  the  docks  like  men  beside  their  wives. 
Content  all  night,  while  under  them  the  waves. 
Arching  their  backs  a  little,  purr  like  cats 
And  rub  against  them  peacefully.   Some  nights, 
You  said,  nothing  in  all  that  harbor  moves 
Except  those  boats  with  motion  of  those  waves 
And  a  few  sleepy  gulls  with  cries  like  flutes. 

You  spoke  of  islands  as  I  speak  of  you. 
Sea-circled  and  remote,  an  island  too. 
And  of  such  latitudes  as  islands  keep. 
And  languorous  airs,  and  fragrances  offshore, 
And  blue  approaches  to  desire  and  sleep, 
O  my  belle  harbor,  my  San  Salvador! 

—Donald  Justice 


is  no  way  in  which  it  can  reach  Algeria  in  any 
significant   amount. 

These  factors  have  led  Challe  to  say  that  a 
military  victory  is  now  possible.  He  gave  no 
date  but  the  calculation  is  that  his  plan  will 
achieve  its  full  effect  in  a  year.  All  of  this,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  aimed  at  the  FLN  fighting 
men  rather  than  their  political  leaders.  The 
Challe  plan,  costing  them  casualties  ten  times 
those  of  the  French,  and  the  Constantine  plan, 
enticing  them,  are  expected  to  lead  them  to  ac- 
cept, at  last,  a  cease-fire. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  when.  For  the 
moment,  it  appears  that  de  Gaulle  can  wait, 
that  he  can  carry  on  with  his  twin  plans  for 
months,  possibly  for  a  few  years,  without  risking 
another  explosion  like  the  one  that  shot  him 
to  power.  Provided  reasonable  military  progress 
continues  to  be  made,  probably  only  economic 
troubles  in  France  itself  could  set  the  explosion 
off  sooner. 


THE     LAST     QUARTER-HOUR, 
AGAIN  ? 

IN  H I  S  economic  policy,  de  Gaulle  has  made 
two  gambles.  One  is  that  the  franc  devaluation 
and  reduction  of  subsidies  will  raise  prices  by  no 
more  than  7  per  cent  and  that  the  unions  will 
accept  these  sacrifices  imposed  on  the  working 
people.  The  other  is  that  the  deflationary  meas- 
ures of  Finance  Minister  Antoine  Pinay  will  not 
slow  down  French  industry  so  far  that  it  goes 
into  a  recession. 

Should  these  gambles  be  lost,  there  will  be 
open  and  bitter  hostility  from  the  unions,  the 
Communists,  and  the  rest  of  the  political  left. 
The  absence  of  representatives  of  the  working 
class  from  the  government  would  feed  the  hos- 
tility—which might  express  itself  in  demands 
that  the  money  now  being  spent  in  Algeria, 
estimated  at  $6  million  a  day,  be  spent  in  France. 
Yielding  to  this  would  bring  the  right  up  in 
arms;  the  violence  that  lies  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  French  life  might  burst  out. 

So  far,  although  it  is  a  little  early  to  make 
a  final  judgment,  the  gambles  appear  to  have 
been  won.  Even  the  minor  miracle  of  stabilizing 
the  franc  has  been  accomplished.  For  the  first 
time  in  years  French  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  exceeding  imports. 

But  the  time  available  to  de  Gaulle  depends 
on  military  progress,  on  the  tangible  prospect 
of  victory  in  the  foreseeable  future;  and  the  sort 
of  hope  he  is  now  holding  out  has  been  held  out 
before.  Frenchmen  have  a  rueful  memory  of  the 
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phrase,  "this  is  the  last  quarter-hour,"  used  a 
lew  years  ago  by  the  tlien  governor  of  Algeria, 
Robert  Lacoste.  The  hope  of  victory  no^v  may 
prove  just  as  illusory. 

If  it  does,  if  the  war  continues,  on  roughly 
the  same  scale,  all  the  factors  that  brought  on 
the  crisis  in  May  1958  may  once  more  come  into 
play:  the  frustration  of  an  army  starved  of  vic- 
tories; the  refusal  to  accept  defeat  and  the  con- 
spiratorial talents  of  politicians  like  Jacques 
Soustelle;  the  settlers'  fear  of  the  future;  the 
war  weariness  of  the  French  people;  the  enor- 
mous disappointment  of  those  who  placed  their 
hope  in  de  Gaulle;  the  despair  of  the  great 
mass  of  Algerian  Moslems.  Added  to  these  would 
be  the  unpredictable  consequences  of  the  rebels' 
increasing  reliance  on  the  Chinese  Commimists 
for  help  and  advice. 

A  special  word  should  perhajjs  be  said  about 
Jacques  Soustelle.  He  escaped  from  police  sur- 
veillance in  May  1958  to  take  political  com- 
ma nd  of  the  insurrection  of  army  and  settlers 
in  Algeria.  He  led  the  UNR  to  victory  in  the 
elections  and  might  have  been  expected  to  re- 
ceive a  key  post.  He  didn't.  De  Gaulle  evidently 
decided  that  Soustelle  would  be  hard  to  handle 
and  bottled  him  up,  first  as  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion,  then  as  Minister  for  the  Sahara. 

How  long  Soustelle  will  be  willing  to  stay  in 
the  bottle,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  is  an  expert 
organizer— he  headed  the  Free  French  secret 
service  and  counter-espionage  for  a  while  during 
World  War  II— and  he  helped  arrange  the  down- 
fall of  three  governments  before  de  Gaulle's 
return.  In  any  situation,  he  probably  will  be 
ready.  Moreover,  since  de  Gaulle  has  placed 
him  on  ice,  he  bears  no  responsibility  for  what 
happens  in  Algeria.  Should  de  Gaulle's  policy 
there  fail  and  the  settlers  and  the  army  demand 
a  more  radical  treatment,  they  could  once  more 
choose  Soustelle  as  their  political  mentor.  Nor 
need  Soustelle  hurry.  He  is  only  forty-seven, 
and  he  can  wait. 


PASSIONS     AND     POLICIES 

MEANWHILE  there  are  reminders  of 
the  passions  that  can  flare  up.  In  Algeria, 
Prime  Minister  Michel  Debre  has  been  hooted 
and  whistled  at  by  right-wing  settlers  who  want 
Algeria  "integrated"  with  France.  These  same 
settlers  have  refused  to  participate  in  govern- 
ment-sponsored celebrations  of  the  anniversary 
of  May  13  and  some  declared  it  "a  day  of 
mourning."  Signs  have  gone  up  on  walls  saying, 
"De  Gaulle  equals  FLN"  and,   "De   Gaulle  to 


the  gallows."  Higii  army  officers  have  made 
speeches  designed  to  warn  against  any  negotia- 
tions with  the  rebels.  Newspapers  have  been 
seized  on  the  ground  that  they  impair  the 
army's  morale  or  impugn  the  honor  of  the  police 
and  the  armed  forces  when  they  have  made  what 
seem  to  be  accurate  reports  or  engaged  in  jour- 
nalistic speculation. 

Europeans,  outraged  by  rebel  murders  and 
kidnapings  of  young  peoj)le  and  even  infants, 
have  at  random  beaten  up  Moslems  in  tiic 
streets  of  Constanline.  Nortli  .Mricans  have  been 
rounded  up  in  police  raids  in  French  cities  and 
held  without  trial;  not  long  ago,  an  Algerian 
wife  and  mother  in  Paris  reported  she  had  heard 
nothing  of  her  husband  since  he  was  arrested 
years  ago.  Frcndi  priests  serving  in  the  army 
have  asked  their  bishops  for  guidance  as  to  the 
attitude  they  should  adopt  toward  torture  and 
other  abuses  they  say  are  practiced. 

Yet  these  are  mere  ripples  compared  with 
the  fanaticism  and  iiatred  the  Algerian  war  has 
aroused  in  the  past— and  may  arouse  again, 
especially  if  French  political  life  continues  wit!. 
no  middle  groimd.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that 
an  end  to  the  Algerian  war  would  automatically 
produce  a  sane  political  life  in  France.  Without 
it,  there  is  no  hope. 

THIS  is  a  problem  only  de  Gaulle  has  the 
prestige  to  deal  with,  and  for  the  present  his 
position  seems  tmassailable.  He  may  no  longer 
be  the  man  he  was;  where  once  he  uttered  a 
clarion  call,  he  now  sounds  like  a  grandfatherly 
tuba;  but  his  record  of  achievement  is  remark- 
able. Not  only  has  he  banished  the  farcical  spec- 
tacle of  the  rise  and  fall  of  governments.  He  has 
taken  action:  reforms  of  administration,  of  the 
judiciary,  the  tax  system;  of  education,  defense, 
profit-sharing.  The  French  Community  has  been 
created,  an  act  of  enormous  potential  importance 
for  the  future  of  Africa;  an  attack  has  begun  on 
France's  dreadful  housing  shortage  and  on  the 
wasteful  system  of  food  distribution.  There  has 
also  been  a  frank  appeal  to  nationalism  with 
demands  for  a  greater  place  for  France  in  the 
Western  Alliance.  All  of  this  has  brought  con- 
fidence; gold  and  dollars  have  flowed  back  into 
France,  savings-bank  deposits  are  up;  the  twenty- 
seven-months  wait  for  visas  for  would-be  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States  has  shrunk  to  nothing. 
Nobody  can  say  this  is  not  impressive.  If 
France  today  has  an  almost  childlike  reliance  on 
one  man,  it  is  because  that  man  has  brought 
off  miracles.  It  seems  almost  unfair  to  point  out 
that  there  are  other  miracles  still  to  be  performed. 
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A  wild  night  in  Galway 


A  Story  by  RAY    BRADBURY 

Drmvings  by  Willard  Goodman 

WE  WERE  far  out  at  the  tip  of  Ireland, 
in  Galway,  where  the  weather  strikes 
from  its  bleak  quarters  in  the  Atlantic  with 
sheets  of  rain  and  gusts  of  cold  and  still  more 
sheets  of  rain.  You  go  to  bed  sad  and  wake  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  thinking  you  heard 
someone  cry,  thinking  you  yourself  were  weep- 
ing, and  feel  of  your  face  and  find  it  dry.  Then 
you  look  at  the  window  and  think,  why,  yes,  it's 
just  the  rain,  the  rain,  always  the  rain,  and  turn 
over,  sadder  still,  and  fumble  about  for  your 
dripping  sleep  and  try  to  get  it  back  on. 

We  were  out,  as  I  said,  in  Galway,  which  is 
gray  stone  with  green  beards  on  it,  a  rock  town, 
and  the  sea  coming  in  and  the  rain  falling  down 
and  we  had  been  there  a  month  solid  working 
with  our  film  director  on  a  script  which  was, 
with  immense  irony,  to  be  shot  in  the  warm 
yellow  sun  of  Mexico  sometime  in  January.  The 
pages  of  the  script  were  full  of  fiery  bulls  and 
hot   tropical    flowers   and    burning   eyes,    and   I 


typed  it  with  chopped-off  frozen  fingers  in  my 
gray  hotel  room  where  the  food  was  criminal's 
gruel  and  the  weather  a  beast  at  the  window. 

On  the  thirty-first  night,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
at  seven.  The  door  opened,  my  film  director 
stepped  nervously  in. 

"Let's  get  the  hell  out  and  find  some  wild  life 
in  Ireland  and  forget  this  damn  rain!"  he  said, 
all  in  a  rush. 

"What  rain?"  I  said,  sucking  my  fingers  to  get 
the  ice  out.  "The  concussion  here  under  the 
roof  is  so  steady  I'm  shell-shocked  and  have  quite 
forgot   the  stuff's  coming  down!" 

"Four  weeks  here  and  you're  talking  Irish," 
said  the  director. 

"Hand  me  my  clay  pipe,"  I  said. 

And  we  ran  from  the  room. 

"Where?"  said  I. 

"Johnny  Murphy's  pub!"  said  he. 

And  we  blew  along  the  stony  street  in  the  dark 
that  rocked  gently  as  a  boat  on  a  black  flood 
because  of  the  tilty-dancing  streetlights  above 
which  made  the  shadows  tear  and  fly,  uneasy. 

Then,  sweating  rain,  faces  pearled,  we  struck 
through  the  pub  doors  and  it  was  warm  as  a 
sheepfold  because  there  were  the  townsinen 
pressed  in  a  great  compost  heap  at  the  bar  and 
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Johnny  Murphy  yeUing  jokes  and  foaming  up 
(hinks. 

"Johnny!"  cried  the  director.  "We're  here  for 
a  wild  night!" 

"A  wild  night  we'll  make  it!"  said  Johnny,  and 
in  a  moment  a  slug  of  John  Jamieson  was  burn- 
ing lace  patterns  in  our  stomachs,  to  let  new 
light   in. 

I  exhaled  fire.   "That's  a  start!"  1  said. 

We  had  another  and  listened  to  the  rollicking 
jests  and  the  jokes  that  were  less  than  half-clean, 
or  so  we  guessed',  for  the  brogue  made  it  difficult, 
and  the  whiskey  poured  on  the  brogue  and  thus 
combined  made  it  double-difficidt.  But  we  knew 
when  to  laugh,  because  when  a  joke  was  finished, 
the  men  hit  their  knees  and  then  hit  us.  They'd 
give  their  limbs  a  great  smack  and  then  bang  us 
on  the  arm  or  thump  us  in  the  chest.  As  our 
breath  exploded,  we'd  shape  the  explosion  to 
hilarity  and  squeeze  our  eyes  tight.  Tears  ran 
down  our  cheeks  not  from  joy  but  from  the 
exquisite  torture  of  the  drink  scalding  our 
throats.  Thus  pressed  like  shy  flowers  in  a  huge 
warm-moldy  book,  the  director  and  I  lingered  on, 
waiting  for  some  vast  event. 

AT  LAST  my  director's  patience  thinned. 
"Johntay!"  he  called  across  the  seethe.  "It's 
been  wild,  so  far,  all  right,  but  we  want  it  wilder, 
I  mean,  the  biggest  night  Ireland  ever  saw!" 

Whereupon  Johnny  whipped  off  his  apron, 
shrugged  his  meat-cleaver  shotdders  into  a  tweed 
coat,  jumped  up  in  the  air,  slid  down  inside 
his  raincoat,  slung  on  his  beardy  cap,  and  thrust 
us  at  the  door. 

"Nail  everything  down  till  I  get  back!"  he 
advised  his  crew.   "I'm  taking  these  gents  to  the 


damnedest  evening  ever!  Little  do  they  know 
what  waits  for  them  out  there!" 

He  opened  the  door  and  pointed.  The  wind 
threw  half  a  ton  of  ice-water  on  him.  Taking 
this  as  no  more  than  an  additional  spur  to 
rhetoric,  Johnny,  not  wiping  his  face,  added  in 
a  roar,  "Out  with  you!  on!  here  we  go!" 

"Do  you  think  we  shoidd?"  I  said,  doiditfid 
now  that  things  seemed  really  letting  go. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  the  director. 
"What  do  you  want  to  do?  go  freeze  in  your 
room?  rewrite  that  scene  you  did  so  lousily  to- 
day?" 

"No,  no!"  I  said,  and  slung  on  my  own  cap. 

I  was  first  outside  thinking,  I've  a  wife  and 
three  loud  but  lovely  children,  what  am  I  doing 
here,  eight  thousand  miles  gone  from  them,  on 
the  dark  side  of  God's  remembrance?  Do  I  really 
want  to  do  this? 

Then,  like  Ahab,  I  thought  on  my  bed,  a  damp 
box  with  its  pale  cool  winding-sheets  and  the 
window  dripping  next  to  it  like  a  conscience  all 
night  through.  I  groaned.  I  opened  the  door  of 
Johnny  Murphy's  car,  took  my  legs  apart  to  get 
in,  and  we  shot  down  the  town  like  a  ball  in  a 
bowling  alley. 

Johnny  Murphy  at  the  wheel  talked  fierce, 
half  hilarity,  half  sobering  King  Lear. 

"A  wild  night,  is  it?  you'll  have  the  grandest 
night  ever!"  he  said.  "You'd  never  guess,  would 
you,  to  walk  through  Ireland,  so  much  coidd  go 
on  under  the  skin?" 

"I  knew  there  must  be  an  outlet  somewhere," 
I  yelled. 

The  speedometer  was  up  to  50  miles  an 
hour.  Stone  walls  raced  by  on  the  right,  stone 
walls  raced  by  on   the  left.    It  was  raining  the 
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entire  darjt  sky  down  on  the  entire  dark  land. 

"Outlet  indeed!"  said  Johnny.  "If  the  church 
knew,  but  it  don't!  or  then  maybe  it  does  but 
figures— the  poor  buggers!  and  let's  us  be!" 

"Where,  what—?" 

"You'll  see!  "  said  Murphy. 

The  speedometer  read  60.  My  stomach  was 
stone  like  the  stone  walls  rushing  left  and  right. 
Does  the  car  have  brakes?  I  wondered.  Death  on 
an  Irish  road,  I  thought,  a  wreck,  and  before 
anyone  found  us  strewn  we'd  melt  away  in  the 
pounding  rain  and  be  part  of  the  turf  by  morn. 
What's  Death  anyway?  better  than  hotel  food. 

"Can't  we  go  a  bit  faster?"  I  asked. 

"It's  done!"  said  Johnny,  and  made  it  70. 

"That  will  do  it,  nicely,"  I  said,  in  a  faint 
voice,  wondering  what  lay  ahead.  Behind  all  the 
slate-stone  weeping  walls  of  Ireland,  what  hap- 
pened? Beneath  the  rain-drenched  sod,  the  flinty 
rock,  at  the  numbed  core  of  living,  was  there  one 
small  seed  of  fire  which,  fanned,  might  break 
volcanoes  free  and  boil  the  rains  to  steam?  Was 
there  then  somewhere  a  Baghdad  harem,  nests 
awri^le  and  aslither  with  silk  and  tassel  the 
absolutely  perfect  tint  of  women  unadorned? 
Somewhere  in  this  drizzling  land  were  there 
hearth-fleshed  peach-fuzz  Renoir  ladies  bright  as 
lamps  you  could  hold  your  hands  out  to  and 
warm  your  palms?  We  passed  a  church.  No.  We 
passed  a  convent.  No.  We  passed  a  village 
slouched  under  its  old  men's  thatch.  No.  Stone 
walls  to  left.   Stone  walls  to  right.   No.   Yet  .  .  . 

I  GLANCED  over  at  Johnny  Murphy.  We 
could  have  switched  off  our  lights  and  driven 
by  the  steady  piercing  beams  of  his  forward- 
directed  eyes  snatching  at  the  dark,  flicking  away 
the  rain. 

Wife,  I  thought  to  myself,  children,  forgive 
me  for  what  I  do  this  night,  terrible  as  it  might 
be,  for  this  is  Ireland  in  the  rain  of  an  ungodly 
time  and  way  out  in  Galway  where  the  dead 
must  go  to  die. 

The  brakes  were  hit.  We  slid  a  good  ninety 
feet,  my  nose  mashed  on  the  windshield.  Johnny 
Murphy  was  out  of  the  car. 

"We're  here!"  He  sounded  like  a  man  drown- 
ing deep  in  the  rain. 

I  looked  left.  Stone  walls.  I  looked  right. 
Stone  walls. 

"Where  is  it?"  I  shouted. 

"Where,  indeed!"  He  pointed,  mysteriously. 
"There!" 

I  saw  a  hole  in  the  wall,  a  tiny  gate  flung  wide. 

The  director  and  I  followed  at  a  plunge.  We 
saw    other    cars    in    the    dark    now,    and    many 


bikes.  But  not  a  light  anywhere.  A  secret,  I 
thought,  oh  it  tnnst  be  wild,  to  be  this  secret. 
What  am  I  doing  here?  I  yanked  my  cap  lower. 
Rain  crawled  down  my  neck. 

Through  the  hole  in  the  wall  we  stumbled, 
Johnny  clenching  our  elbows.  "Here!"  he 
husked,  "stand  here.  It'll  be  a  moment.  Swig 
on  this  to  keep  your  blood  high!" 

I  felt  a  flask  knock  my  fingers.  I  got  the  fire 
into  my  boilers  and  let  the  steam  up  the  flues. 

"It's  a  lovely  rain,"  I  said. 

"The  man's  mad,"  said  Murphy,  and  drank 
after  the  director,  a  shadow  among  shadows  in 
the  dark. 

I  squinted  about.  I  had  an  impression  of  a 
midnight  sea  upon  which  men  like  little  boats 
passed  on  the  murmurous  tides.  Heads  down, 
muttering,  in  twos  and  threes,  a  hundred  men 
stirred  out  beyond. 

It  has  an  unholy  air.  Good  God,  what's  it  all 
about?  I  asked  myself,  incredibly  curious  now. 

"Johnny—?"  said  the  director. 

"Wait!"  whispered  Johnny.   "This  is  it!" 


What  did  I  expect?  Perhaps  some  scene  like 
those  old  movies  where  innocent  sailing  ships 
suddenly  flap  down  cabin  walls  and  guns  appear 
like  magic  to  fire  on  the  foe.  Or  a  farmhouse 
falls  apart  like  a  cereal  box,  Long  Tom  rears  up 
to  blast  a  projectile  five  hundred  miles  to  target 
Paris.  So  here,  maybe,  I  thought,  the  stones  will 
spill  away  each  from  the  others,  the  walls  of 
that  house  will  curtain  back,  rosy  lights  will  flash 
forth  and  from  a  monstrous  cannon  six,  a  dozen, 
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ten  dozen  pink  pearly  women,  not  tlwarf-Irish 
but  willowy  French,  will  be  shot  out  over  the 
heads  and  down  into  the  waving  arms  of  the 
gratefid  multitude.  Bcnison  indeed!  What's 
more— manna! 

The   lights  came  on. 

I  blinked. 

For  I  saw  the  entire  iniholy  thing.  There  it 
was,  laid  out   for  me  under  the  drizzling  rain. 

The  lights  came  on.  The  men  cjuickencd, 
turned,   gathered,   us   with    them. 

A  mechanical  rabbit  popped  out  of  a  little 
box  at  the  far  end  of  the  stony  yard  and  ran. 
Eight  dogs,  let  free  from  gates,  yelping,  ran  after 
in  a  great  circle.  There  was  not  one  shout  or 
mmmur  from  the  crowd  of  men.  Their  heads 
turned  slowly,  watching.  The  rain  rained  down 
on  the  illuminated  scene.  The  rain  fell  upon 
tweed  caps  and  thin  cloth  coats.  The  rain 
dripped  ofl  thick  eyebrows  and  thin  noses.  The 
rain  beat  on  hunched  shoulders.  1  stared.  The 
rabbit  ran.  The  dogs  ran.  At  the  finish,  the 
rabbit  popped  into  its  electric  hatch.  The  dogs 
(oilided  on  each  other,  barking.  The  lights  went 
out. 

In  the  dark,  I  turned  to  stare  at  the  director 
as  1  knew  he  must  be  turning  to  stare  at  me. 

I  was  thankful  for  the  dark,  the  rain,  so 
Johnny   Murphy  could   not  see   our  faces. 

"Come  on,  now!"  he  shouted.  "Place  your 
bets!" 

WE  AV  E  R  E  back  in  Galway,  speeding, 
at  ten  o'clock.  The  rain  was  still  rain- 
ing, the  wind  was  still  blowing.  The  highway 
was  a  river  working  to  erase  the  stone  beneath 
as  we  diew  up  in  a  great  tidal  spray  before  my 
hotel. 

"Well,  now!"  said  Johnny  Murphy,  not  look- 
ing at  us,  but  at  the  windshield  wiper  beating, 
palpitating    there.     "Well." 

The  director  and  I  had  bet  on  five  races  and 
had  lost,  between  us,  two  or  three  pounds.  It 
worried  Johnny. 

"I  won  a  great  deal,"  he  said,  "and  some  of 
it  I  put  down  in  your  names!  That  last  race,  I 
swear  to  God,  I  bet  and  won  for  all  of  us.  Let 
me  pay  you!" 

"No,  Johnny,  thanks,"  I  said,  my  numb  lips 
moving. 

He  took  my  hand  and  pressed  two  shillings 
into  it.  I  didn't  fight  him.  "That's  better!"  he 
said. 

Wringing  out  his  cap  in  the  hotel  lobby  my 
director  loolced  at  me  and  said,  "It  was  a  wild 
Iiish  night,  wasn't  it?" 


"A  wild  night,''  I  said. 

He  left. 

I  hated  to  go  up  to  my  room.  So  I  sat  for 
another  hoiu'  in  the  reading  lounge  of  the  damp 
hotel  and  took  the  traveler's  privilege,  a  glass 
and  a  bottle  provided  by  the  dazed  hall  porter. 
I  sat  alone,  listening  to  the  ruin  and  the  rain  on 
the  cold  hotel  roof,  thinking  of  Ahab's  coffin-bed 
waiting  for  me  up  there  vnider  the  drumbeat 
weather.  I  thought  of  the  only  warm  thing  in 
tile  hotel,  in  llie  town,  in  all  the  land  of  Eire 
this  night,  the  script  in  my  typewriter  this  mo- 
ment, with  its  siui  of  Mexico,  it's  hot  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  Pacific,  its  mellow  papayas,  its 
yellow  lemons,  its  fiery  sand,  and  its  women  with 
dark  charcoal-bmriing  eyes. 

And  1  thought  of  the  darkness  beyond  the 
town,  the  light  flashing  on,  the  electric  rabbit 
rinming,  the  dogs  running,  and  the  rabbit  gone 
and  the  light  going  out  and  the  rain  falling  down 
on  the  dank  shoulders  and  the  soaked  caps  and 
trickling  off  the  noses  and  seeping  through  the 
tweeds. 

Going  upstairs  I  glanced  out  a  streaming 
window.  There,  on  the  road,  riding  by  under  a 
street  light,  was  a  man  on  a  bicycle.  He  was 
terribly  drunk,  for  the  bike  weaved  back  and 
forth  across  the  road,  as  the  man  vomited.  He 
did  not  stop  the  bike  to  do  this.  He  kept  pump- 
ing unsteadily,  blearily,  as  he  threw  up.  I 
watched  him  go  off  down  the  road  into  raining 
dark. 

Then  I  went  on  up  to  die  in  my  room. 
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the  changing  map  of 


AMERICAN  POLITICS 


The  professionals  of  both  parties  have  not 

yet  grasped  the  fact  that  voting  habits  are 

shifting  fast  .  .  .  power  is  drifting  westward 

.  .  .  the  SoHd  South  has  niehed  .  .  .  and 

the  old  tactics  just  won't  work  any  more. 


WASHINGTO  N-The  political  map  ot  the 
United  States— that  ultimate  irame  of  reference 
which  finally  governs  all  partisan  and  ideological 
appeals  and  plans— is  altering  with  gathering 
speed.  And  the  older  professional  politicians, 
in  both  parties,  haven't  yet  realized  what  is  hap- 
pening. They  are  ill  aware  that  the  very  precon- 
ditions of  the  game  are  changing  while  they  play 
a  game  that  is  out  of  date— and  before  long  will 
be  even  out  of  mind. 

Two  great  movements— one  horizontal  and 
massively  obvious^  one  vertical  and  subtle— are 
working  historic  reformations  before  many  eyes 
that  see   not. 

The  first  is  a  new  kind  of  glacier:  the  irre- 
sistible, marching  rise  of  the  population  in  the 
West  accompanied  by  a  relative  fall  in  the  East. 
The  1960  census  will  tell  an  almost  unbelievable 
tale.  Pennsylvania,  the  land  of  Boies  Penrose,  of 
storied  Congressional  and  Presidential  electoral 
power,  will  awaken  to  a  new  day  which  sees 
dipsy-doodle  California  pass  it  in  terms  of  po- 
litical impact  on  the  nation.  Ohio,  the  mother 
of  Presidents,  the  seat  of  that  most  authentic  ot 
Old  Guard  Republicanism— "Ohio  Republican- 


ism" it  has  been  called  since  before  Mark  Hanna. 
—will  fetch  up  behind  Texas  in  power.  New  York 
will,  after  1960,  still  hold  the  ancient  primacy; 
but  this,  too,  will  pass,  and  possibly  by  1980. 

The  second  movement  is  even  more  advanced. 
Indeed,  it  is  largely  accomplished  fact.  The  old 
eleven-state  structure  of  the  Solid  South,  which 
has  stood  with  Bourbon  pride  and  purpose  and 
faded  gallantry  for  a  century  and  more,  is  gone 
already.  The  South  is  in  fact  no  longer  solid  at 
all,  in  any  sense,  at  any  time.  It  is  now  a  melting 
solidity  at  best,  involving  at  most  seven  states 
instead  of  eleven. 

Texas,  which  in  political  influence  and  savvy 
was  incomparably  the  fustest  with  the  mostest  in 
that  coalition  of  lost  hopes,  has  long  since  left 
it.  She  has  gone  away  to  the  air  of  the  Yellow 
Rose  of  Texas.  And  she  is  able  to  smile  at,  and 
even  herself  to  hum,  that  gusty  parody  of  one 
of  the  lines  of  that  song:  "But  the  gallant  Hood 
of  Texas  [a  Confederate  general,  he  was]  sure 
played  Hell  in  Tennessee." 

Tennessee,  indeed,  has  gone,  along  with  Texas. 
For  the  things,  politically,  that  Texas  has  now 
done  have  again  sure  played  Hell  in  old  Ten- 
nessee. But  new  Tennessee  does  not  mind  in 
the  least. 

Departed,  too,  are  Florida  and  North  Caro- 
lina. There  are  even  signs  that  Virginia  is  slowly 
parting  company,  too,  with  a  Solid  South  that 
is  only  a  memory  anyhow.  (A  nostalgically  sad 
memory,  however  "wrong"  some  of  it  may  have 
been,   to  some   people— including  me.) 

In  a  word,  the  Texan  leadership  of  Congress, 
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along  zvith  many  other  Soiilliern  moderates,  has 
l)rouglu  an  end  to  what  used  to  be  a  vast  and 
often  wholly  negative  Southern  political  mono- 
lith. These  new  Southern  "moderates"  (Senators 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Gore  and  Kefauver  of  Ten- 
nessee, Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  Smathcrs  of 
Florida  are  among  the  most  significant)  have 
created  nothing  less  than  a  new  Southern  political 
condition. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  counter-revolutionary 
forces  at  work,  notably  those  typified  by  Gover- 
nor Faubus  in  .Arkansas,  aJid  that  these  are  still 
( apablc  of  s|)asms  or  resistance  arising  solely  from 
Southern  fevers  over  civil  rights.  These,  how- 
ever, will  be  seen  in  time  as  only  spasms.  The 
wave  of  history  is  sweeping  c^nward  in  the  South. 
And  in  the  lo-ngcr  slope  it  will  take  on  the 
quality  of  inevitability,  as  that  quality  already 
pervades  the  rise  of  the  New  West. 

But,  hold  up.  May  not  this  "wave  of  history" 
be  arrested  in  the  Presidential  election  in  this 
very  coming  year?  May  not  the  South,  or  some 
of  it,  bolt  the  Democratic  party  again  and  so 
again  turn  its  face  to  a  past  that  will  not  return? 
Of  course  it  may— or  some  of  it  may.  But  if  it 
does,  the  bolting  will  come  from  the  part  of 
the  South  that  is  still  unreconstructed,  still 
"solid  '  locally.  And  even  if  much  more  of  the 
South  does  bolt,  this  will  help  to  prove  the 
present  point.  For  the  profound  changes  here 
discussed  assume  the  rise  of  yet  another  atypical 
thing  in  the  old  Solid  South— a  genuine  two-party 
system. 

The  immense,  overmastering  new  reality  is 
that  traditional  allegiances  and  automatic  voting 
on  issues,  on  men,  on  parties,  too,  are  dying  out 
all  over  the  country.  We  are  crossing  a  high 
divide;  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  few  seem  to 
notice  its  steepness. 

HOW  THE  BALANCE 
WILL  SHIFT 

TO  R  E  T  U  R  N  to  the  coming  massive  shift 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  1960  census 
and  the  reapportionment  of  Congressional  seats 
which  will  follow,  here  in  a  thin  and  mathe- 
matical way  are  some  of  the  prospects: 

(1)  The  East  to  lose  ten  seats; 

(2)  The  South  to  hold  just  as  it  is— meaning 
that  losses  in  the  Old  South  will  be  compensated 
for  by  gains  in  the  states  which  form  the  New 
South; 

(3)  The  Midwest  to  lose  one  seat; 

(4)  The  West  to  pick  up  eleven. 

In  Presidential  electoral  votes  New  York  will 


decline  Iroin  15  to  42.  California  will  rise  Ironi 
32  to  39.  Pennsylvania  will  fall  from  32  to  29. 
Illinois  will  stand  fast  at  27,  Ohio  at  25.  Texas 
will  rise  from  24  to  26  and  Michigan  to  22 
from  20. 

Going  beyond  the  bare  bones  of  the  figures, 
it  is  clear  that  convulsions  in  the  national  bal- 
ance of  political  power  are  at  hand. 

In  non-statistical  terms,  the  Old  South  will  be 
less  and  less  able,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere, 
to  make  those  alliances  of  temporary  interest 
with  the  orthodox  and  largely  Midwestern  Re- 
publicans that  used  to  be  so  often  struck  up 
with  the  iiniond  practicality  in  which  royal 
marriages  ucre  arrangetl. 

The  Midwestern  Republican  heartland,  in 
turn,  will  remain  sentimentally  the  locus  of  the 
GOP;  we  shall  be  reminded  endlessly  in  '60  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  But  the  long- 
observed  factual  swing  of  that  locus  toward  the 
East  may  be  checked— possibly  even  reversed- 
by  the  New  West.  That  swing  has  been  imder 
way  ever  since  the  "Ohio  Republicans"  like  the 
late  Senator  Taft  began  in  1910  to  lose  one 
national  convention  after  another  to  the  "Wall 
Street  crowd." 

Every  GOP  Presidential  nominee  since  Landon 
of  Kansas  in  1936  has  been  Eastern-oriented  and 
himself  actually  an  Easterner.  True,  the  Wendell 
Willkie  of  1940  was  presented  as  really  a  rustic 
free-enterpriser  from  the  banks  of  the  Wabash— 
as  what  Harold  Ickes  with  memorable  waspish- 
ness  called  "a  simple  barefoot  Wall  Street 
lawyer."  True,  General  Eisenhower  later  was 
half-heartedly  designated  as  a  dusty  plainsman 
from  Abilene.  But  Willkie  was  of  course  a  so- 
phisticated cor]>oration  spokesman  far  more  at 
home  in  the  Economic  Club  in  New  York  than 
in  any  rude  tavern  of  Terre  Haute.  And  Eisen- 
hower's residence  at  Gettysburg  hardly  calls  to 
mind  a  way  station  along  the  route  of  the  Pony 
Express. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  '44  and  '48  a  few 
faltering  voices  were  raised  that  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  was  at  heart  a  sturdy,  singing  son  of 
Michigan.  This  amiable  nonsense,  however,  was 
too  much  lor  Dewey  himself.  It  was  impossible 
to  hide  the  fact,  and  he  himself  never  tried,  that 
he  was,  after  all,  a  fairly  established  Easterner; 
no  man  could  be  other  after  having  sat  so  long 
in  the  Governor's  chair  in  Albany. 

The  case  for  suggesting  that  the  operating 
center  of  the  GOP  can  no  longer  be  assumed 
always  to  rest  in  Manhattan  and  environs  is 
not  confined  to  a  totting  up  of  the  hordes  of 
people  now  li\'ing  in  sudi   states  as  Caliloniia, 
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or  quivering  to  move  there  amongst  the  movie 
stars  and  barbecue  pits.  There  is  also  this:  The 
re{3eated  GOP  rejection  of  the  "Ohio  Republi- 
ciuis"  was  not  wholly  geographical.  One  impor- 
tant and  rarely  apprehended  reason  was  that 
New  York  was  then  the  unchallenged  heart  and 
mind  of  the  national  communications  industry. 

THE     POWER     OF     THE 
IMAGE-MAKERS 

TA  F  T ,  and  the  Midwestern  Republicans 
he  personified,  had  got  into  the  black  books 
of  the  Eastern  communicators— press,  radio, 
slick-paper  and  earnestly-suffering  magazines 
alike— because  it  was  feared  he  would  withdraw 
into  something  resembling  Fortress  America. 
Taft,  in  a  word,  needed  to  carry  more  than  so 
many  state  delegations.  He  needed  also  to  carry 
—as  he  never  did— the  whole  nexus  of  American 
opinion-making.  Now,  to  be  sure,  California  has 
not  yet  matched  New  York  as  a  HQ  for  political 
image-making.  But  in  one  aspect,  that  of  tele- 
vision, it  is  surely  approaching  a  substantial 
rivalry.  (It  is  not  a  trivial  bit  of  evidence  that 
the  1960  Democratic  national  convention  is  to 
be  held  in  Los  Angeles.) 

Thus,  it  is  now  shown,  I  believe,  that  we  are 
well  on  the  threshold  of  another  political  era. 
The  politics  of  the  future  will  have  a  markedly 
stronger  Western  accent.  This  accent  will  be 
softened  a  bit  by  a  Southern  note— but  that  too 
will  be  new-style,  from  the  New  South.  The 
tones  of  New  England  will  not,  of  course,  be 
wholly  lost.  Nor  will  the  harsh  nasal  clarity  of 
the  Midwest,  nor  the  faint  occasional  murmur- 
ing of  the  Old  South.  But  all  these  will  be 
dwindlingly  minor  chords  in  the  new  national 
political  speech  and  style. 

Already,  the  West  and  the  New  South  are  in 
effective  control  of  the  functioning  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  because  they  hold  nearly  all 
the  vital  switches  of  the  great  machine.  When, 
for  example,  critics  assail  the  "Texanism"  of 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  they  are  oversimplifying.  Certainly,  these 
men  stand  at  the  apex  of  Congressional  power. 
But  the  middle  section  of  the  pyramid,  and  even 
much  of  its  base,  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Westerners. 

If  Johnson  goes  on  to  other  things— the  Presi- 
dency, or  whatever— it  is  as  good  as  certain  that 
the  Senate  Democratic  leader  in  his  succession 
will  be  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana.  Moreover, 
the  Congressional  elections  of  last  year,  and  those 
of   1956,   brought  into  Washington   a  clutch  of 


able  young  Westerners  who  are  going  to  be 
here  for  a  long  time,  no  matter  what  happens 
politically. 

What  has  already  developed,  then,  particularly 
in  the  Senate,  where  power  once  obtained  is 
never  quickly  or  lightly  lost,  is  this: 

The  Congressional  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party— and  to  some  small  extent  also  of  the 
Republican  party— has  been  remade  into  a  young, 
vigorous,  unworried  mechanism  which  largely  re- 
jects the  traditionalism  alike  of  Eastern,  Deep 
Southern,  and  Middle  Western  politics.  This 
new  Western— Modern  Southern  politics  is  pre- 
eminently a  politics  of  construction  and  not  of 
ideology  as  we  have  known  it.  It  is  interested 
in  social  reform,  yes.  But  it  is  even  more  inter- 
ested in  building  big  dams,  in  reclaiming  a 
region,  in  throwing  roads  over  mountains.  It 
wants  to  bring  to  power  and  glory  all  over  the 
West— and  all  over  the  South— a  larger  thing 
like  that  which  Palmer  Hoyt  of  the  Denver  Post 
calls,  in  his  own  bailiwick,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Empire. 

THE     NEW     LIBERALS 

AN  D  on  what  might  be  called  social  liberal- 
ism—civil rights,  public  medicine,  and  so 
on— this  new  coalition  numbers  some  of  the 
most  advanced  and  authentic  activists,  men  like 
Senators  Neuberger  of  Oregon,  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Church  of  Idaho  in  the  newer 
generation  and  Murray  of  Montana  and  O'Ma- 
honey  of  Wyoming  in  the  old.  Even  these  social 
objectives,  however,  are  not  to  the  new  West- 
erners so  nearly  and  totally  a  final  raison  d'etre 
as  they  are  to  the  more  traditional  Eastern 
liberals.  The  Westerners  believe  in  these  things; 
but  they  believe  also  in  public  power  and  other 
like  things  toward  which  the  Modern  South- 
erners can  assist  them.  The  Modern  Southerners, 
on  their  side,  are  ready  to  go  as  far  as  they  can 
go,  considering  their  geographic  realities,  toward 
the  social  welfare  goals  of  the  West. 

The  Southern  politicians  by  and  large  have 
of  course  long  had  many  enterprises  in  common 
with  the  Western  fellows— cheap  power,  lower 
freight  and  interest  rates,  a  faint  touch  of  a 
twentieth-century  populism.  What  is  new  is  that 
these  common  desires  progressively  and  irresist- 
ibly are  being  made  into  political  and  legislative 
realities  by  the  Western— New  Southern  concert. 
Anybody  who  supposes  all  this  to  have  only 
transitory  and  sectional  meaning  has  only  to 
look  again  at  the  1958  Congressional  ejection 
returns. 
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CHANGING     MAP     OF     AMERICAN     POLITICS 


As  the  ballot-couiuing  moved  westward  along 
with  the  time  belt,  the  bad  news  for  the  Repub- 
licans, who  had  run  a  campaign  of  old-fashioned 
sterility,  became  worse  and  worse.  This  was  not 
in  consequence  of  purely  partisan  circumstances. 
It  was  not  even  attributable  to  the  factor  of 
"more  attractive  Democratic  candidates,"  as  or- 
ganization Republicans  like  sadly  to  contend. 
It  was  more  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  new 
politics  is  more  involved  in  building  things— 
and  with  dispatch— than  in  endlessly  discussing 
the  political  abstractions  that  occupy  so  much 
of  the  energy  of  the  old  politics,  whether  in 
the  Old  South,  the  Midwest,  or  the  East. 

And  the  Republicans  themselves  have  not  been 
wholly  untouched  by  this  new  approach.  The 
emergence  this  year  of  Thomas  Kuchel  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  assistant  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate  was  not  accidental,  Kuchel,  again,  is  a 
buiUliiig  politician,  not  an  ideological  one.  He 
is  hardly  identifiable  as  either  "modern"  or  "or- 
thodox." And,  most  meaningful  of  all,  he  is  from 
the  West.  (Knowland  of  California  was  strictly 
an  "Ohio  Republican,"  his  birthplace  notwith- 
standing.) 

Now  I  am  aware  that  Congressional  political 
movements  do  not  necessarily  stand  on  all  fours 
with  Presidential  politics.  But  when  bills  are 
passed  in  aid  of  the  urgent  constructive  interests 
of  very  large  regions,  the  effects  are  not  merely 
incidental  in  Presidential  elections.  Political 
effects  are  not  now  halted  by  either  state  or 
regional  lines. 

And  the  returns  from  a  series  of  elections— 
in  1952  for  both  President  and  Congress,  in  1954 
for  Congress  alone,  in  1956  for  both,  in  1958 
for  Congress  alone  again— surely  indicate  this: 
A  critical  and  probably  a  decisive  part  of  the 
voting  public  doesn't  give  much  of  a  damn  any- 
more about  party  slogans  or  partisan  habits. 

THE     VANISHING     STEREOTYPES 

THIS  is  why  I  believe  the  old-fashioned 
politicians  are  looking  at  a  new  political 
map  which  they  do  not  or  cannot  read.  Paul 
Butler  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
for  example,  spends  much  time  issuing  "must" 
directives  for  party  actions,  many  of  which  were 
out  of  date  even  at  the  end  of  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration. He  is  desperately  "liberal"  in  his 
views  of  what  the  1960  party  convention  should 
do,  and  there  is  surely  no  harm  in  that. 

The  trouble  is  that  he  is  defining  "liberal" 
in  the  terms  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal.  That 
kind  of  liberalism,  however  useful  and  gallant 


in  its  day,  is  anachronistic  now.  Nobody,  no 
party,  is  going  to  get  anywhere  now  by  suppos- 
ing that  you  can  pick  up  tidy  blocs  of  voters- 
some  labeled  "labor,"  some  labeled  "farmers," 
and  so  on— and  automatically  wind  u|)  with  the 
powerful  Democratic  mosaic  of  the  old  days. 

Many  peo|)le,  indeed  millions  of  them,  who 
were  "organized  labor"  twenty  years  ago  wear 
that  label  now  siiViply  as  a  memento  of  yesterday. 
Much  of  the  old  militancy  has  gone.  Usually,  it 
went  about  the  time  the  old  militant  bought  his 
first  split-level  house.  So  with  the  farmers;  the 
old  powerfid  farm-bloc  business  is  largely  a 
memory. 

To  succeed  jxjlitically  now,  as  a  person  or  as 
a  party,  you  build  things  that  are  visible.  You 
])romote  the  definitely  bread-and-butter  aspira- 
tions of  people  and  communities  and  states.  You 
])erform  \\ith  efficiency— and  there  is  no  harm 
even  in  not  talking  overmuch. 

You  are  lost  if  you  preoccupy  yourself  with 
the  old  mumbo-jumbo  expertise  of  an  era  that 
is  done.  This  was  the  politics  in  which  the  pros 
stood  muttering,  like  alchemists  in  a  mad-scien- 
tist movie,  over  a  beaker  in  which  were  placed, 
chunk  by  chunk,  the  infallible  ingredients  for 
success:  So  much  of  racial  and  religious  "bal- 
ancing," so  much  for  "the  farmers,"  for  "the 
city  people,"  and  so  on. 

The  Republicans,  too,  seem  to  have  lost  or 
misread  the  map,  though  one  cannot  fairly  criti- 
cize Repui)lican  National  Chairman  Thruston 
Morton  with  quite  the  friendly  briskness  applied 
to  Butler,  if  only  because  Morton  is  not  long 
in  his  present  office.  They,  too,  are  all  too  con- 
cerned with  dead  shibboleths.  You  don't,  for 
illustration,  carry  the  West  Coast— or  you  won't 
in  a  few  years,  at  any  rate— simply  by  proud, 
stoic  pledges  to  "a  balanced  budget,"  and  by 
crying  out  slogans  antithetical  to  those  of  the 
no-longer-relevant  New  Deal.  (Nor  the  East  Coast, 
nor  the  Middle  West,  either,  if  it  comes  to  that.) 

There  is  a  new  political  geography,  like  it  or 
not,  and  it  is  getting  newer  and  newer,  so  to 
speak,  and  less  and  less  interested  in  political 
stereotypes— even  partisan  stereotypes.  This  is  a 
new  country,  politically,  and  it  will  require  a 
politics  of  competence  or  performance  and,  I 
believe,  of  calm  as  well.  There  will  not  be  many 
more  torchlight  parades;  there  will  not  be  much 
more  isolation  of  section  from  section.  Even  the 
courthouse  gang,  though  certainly  not  yet  fin- 
ished, now  looks  across  to  the  next  county— and 
the  next  state— while  it  listens  on  the  television 
to  the  endless  "westerns"  now  more  popular  in 
the  East  than  in  their  alleged  locale. 
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Tonight  he'll  KNOW 


aat  special  point  which  so  absorbs  him  now — by  to- 
ght  it  will  be  his. 

But  tomorrow  he  will  move  on  to  the  next  point,  the 

-xt  topic,  the  next  chapter. 

And  a  week  from  now,  a  year  from  now,  in  the  same 

ibject,  or  in  another,  he  will  face  new  frontiers  of 

NOWING. 

So  it  is  with  knowing  the  news.  Today's  news  is  only 
le  beginning  of  tomorrow's  news,  this  week's  news 
Qly  the  first  chapter  of  next  week's. 


For  knowing  the  news,  like  all  knowing,  never  ends. 
Each  day  mankind  makes  more  news,  has  new  triumphs 
and  trials,  crosses  new  horizons,  faces  new  crises. 

And  all  of  this  news  matters  to  intelligent  people, 
responsible  people,  successful  people. 

It  was  exactly  for  people  Uke  these  that  time  was  in- 
vented. 

It  is  to  people  hke  these  that  time  has  become  a  life- 
long weekly  habit,  just  as  their  favorite  morning  news- 
paper is  a  lifelong  daily  habit. 
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THE     POOL     IS     BLUE 

BEFORE  the  whole  country 
goes  overboard  with  one  big 
splash,  someone  ought  to  tell  the 
truth:  The  bark-yard  swimming 
jjool,  once  considered  a  rich  man's 
luxury,  is  still  a  rich  man's  luxury 
and  a  poor  man's  pain  in  the  neck, 
back,  and  pocketbook. 

Most  of  the  glo^ving  accounts  ap- 
pearing in  print  about  the  joys  of 
owning  a  pool  have  one  thing  in 
common.  They  are  written  by  new 
pool  owners  who  are  enjoying  their 
first  season.  I  glowed  too,  the  first 
year  or  two,  but  five  years  later,  sub- 
merged by  another  summer,  my  glow 
has  dimmed  because  of  the  continti- 
ing  cost  of  upkeep,  the  inconsider- 
ateness  of  users,  and  the  perennial 
responsibility  imposed  by  a  pool. 

The  first  big  item  of  misinforma- 
tion is  cost.  "I  built  a  pool  for  $769." 
"We  dug  ours  ourselves  and  it  only 
cost  $547."  We  are  practical,  sal- 
aried, original  do-it-yourselfers  who 
finally  convinced  ourselves,  I  forget 
by  what  arithmetical  reasoning,  that 
we  could  spend  $2,500.  So,  by  the 
time  the  first  person  (aside  from 
Christopher  the  cat)  got  wet  in  our 
pool  we  had  spent  .$3,500  and  that 
was  not  the  end. 

We  investigated  pools  for  three 
years  and  tried  every  possible  way 
to  cut  costs,  but  we  were  forced  to 
conclude  that  a  lasting,  sanitary  pool, 


safe  for  teen-age  diving  (and  teen- 
agers will  dive  whether  it  is  safe  or 
not)  is  going  to  cost  considerably 
more  than  $393  or  $769  or  even  one 
thousand  big  round  dollars— without 
a  filter  or  any  other  necessaries. 

Some  ]j)eople  feel  they  can  get 
along  without  a  filter.  They  can,  if 
they  have  a  small  pool  and  want  to 
change  the  water  at  least  once  a 
week.  But  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
active  swimmers  day  after  day,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  water  is 
safe  for  a  week  without  changing. 

Even  if  a  pool  takes  only  10,000 
gallons  (and  the  novice  will  be  sur- 
prised how  small  a  pool  uses  that 
much)  the  water  has  to  go  some- 
where when  it  is  drained,  and  the 
sewer  department  will  have  some 
expensive  ideas  on  how  to  connect 
up  with  the  city  system.  Then,  when 
it  is  time  to  refill,  the  water  depart- 
ment may  have  decided  that  there 
has  been  so  little  rain  that  not  even 
grass  and  trees  should  be  watered— 
so  the  pool  remains  empty  or  the 
owner  fills  it  anyway  and  feels  like 
the  heel  he  is. 

The  only  practical  solution  is  to 
have  a  filter  ($280  for  pools  of  less 
than  10,000  gallons,  and  up  depend- 
ing on  size).  But  of  course  when  you 
have  an  efficient  filter  you  are  not 
through.  The  pool  requires  chemi- 
cals. It  needs  chlorine  to  keep  down 
the  bacteria;  algae  control  to  keep 
the  sides  from  getting  slimy;  alum; 
and  soda  cakes  to  counteract  the  acid 


which  is  inevitable  from  the  chlori 
and  perspiring  bodies  even  if  no  i 
housebroken  children  are  allowed. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  mat 
of  getting  the  chemicals  into  l 
water.  An  automatic  chlorinat 
($93  and  up)  simplifies  the  matt 
but  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  fs 
arduous,  but  oh,  sq  regular,  alo 
with  the  usual  testing  for  afkalin 
or  acidity.  (The  test  kit  is  the  br 
thing  J  know  connected  with  a  p 
to  be  had  for  as  little  as  $5.50— ai' 
up,  of  course.)  In  a  rainy  spell  or 
very  hot  one,  the  algae  will  beg 
to  grow  in  spite  of  chemicals  so  t 
sides  have  to  be  scrubbed  dow 
(Wall  brushes  $9  tip,  jjIus  long  ha 
die  $6  up.) 

The  expense  by  no  means  sto 
with  building  the  pool  and  buyii 
the  filter  and  chemicals  and  utensi 
If  grass  clippings  and  dirt  are  to 
kept  out  of  the  pool,  a  paved  wa 
around  it  is  a  must,  as  is  liability  i 
surance. 

That  is  mostly  first-season  woi 
and  expense,  of  coiuse,  but  gettir 
a  pool  ready  for  the  summer  is  a 
ways  a  tremendous  physical  undej 
taking  and  also  more  expense.  Tf 
pool  must  be  cleaned  out  an 
painted  (swimming  pool  paint  .| 
or  more  per  gallon).  One  doesn^ 
just  grab  a  ladder  and  bucket  ani 
brush  and  start  one  nice  spring  da 
when  the  weather  begins  to  warm  u 
and  the  phone  is  jingling  with,  "] 
the  pool  operating?" 
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If  the  pool  has  been  filled  all  win- 
r  it  must  be  drained  and  the  ac- 
imulated    muck    from    the    winter 

ust  be  cleared  away.  This  cannot 
i  done  through  the  filter  system  be- 
luse  it  would  ruin  the  filter  media 
id,  besides,  the  filter  had  to  be  win- 
■rized  the  preceding  fall  (motor  dis- 
mnected,  serviced,  stored,  and  pipes 
^  rained,  $15  up).    So,  after  the  pool 

drained  as  far  as  possible  the  resi- 
ue  has  to  be  bailed  by  hand.  Even 
ith  a  pool  cover  ($100  or  more) 
lere  will  still  be  leaves  that  got  in 
jmehow  and  silt  and  a  little  dead 
louse  or  two.  Then  comes  the 
;rubbing.  First  with  clear  water, 
len  with  sodium  hypochlorite 
oleach  to  the  housewife)  and  then 
nth  muriatic  acid,  none  of  which  is 
ery  expensive  including  the  scrub 
rushes  which  are  good  only  for  the 
ne  job,  but  it  makes  a  ten-dollar 
ill  fade  rather  rapidly.    Then  after 

1  final  washing  down  with  clear 
ivater  the  paint  goes  on. 
When  the  pool  is  filled,  along  with 
he  swimming  comes  the  skimming. 
Skimmer  |5.25  up,  a  big  bargain  be- 
ause  the  same  long  handle  used  for 
he  wall  brush  works  here,  but  a 
.horter  one,  $6,  is  handier.)  Ordi- 
larily,  skimming  needs  doing  only 
:wo  or  three  times  a  day,  but  any 
ittle  gust  of  wind  necessitates  extra 
skimming  unless  leaves  are  to  be 
illowed  to  accumulate  on  the  bot- 
tom and  make  vacuuming  harder. 
Vacuuming?  Yes,  every  Saturday 
morning  from  breakfast  until  noon. 
A  pleasant  job  but  oh,  so  regular! 
It  goes  on  from  the  first  week  the 
pool  is  filled  until  too  many  leaves 
fall  in  October.  With  strong  water 
pressure  (which  we  do  not  have)  a 
.|60  vacuum  attached  to  a  garden 
hose  will  probably  be  adequate. 
Otherwise  the  cost  is  upward  of  a 
hundred  dollars. 

My  original  idea  in  having  a  pool 
was  that  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
center  for  teen-age  activity.  Teen- 
agers do  enjoy  it,  of  course,  but  the 
lack  of  activity  is  what  palls— eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  big  hulks  in  bathing 
trunks  lounging  around  the  living- 
room  on  antique  velvet  sofas  or 
chairs.  When  I  say  "out,"  instead  of 
leaving  as  the  dog  does  they  quibble, 
"but  our  suits  aren't  wet." 

Another  not-so-hidden  cost  of  the 
pool  is  the  food  bill.  I  provide  soft 
drinks,  cheese,  peanut  butter,  lunch 
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meats,  and  cookies,  and  ue  have  ap- 
ples and  cherries  in  the  yard.  So 
what  happens?  I  buy  half  a  gallon 
of  ice  cream  at  two  o'clock  for  dinner 
tlessert  and  when  I  start  to  serve  I 
find  barely  enough  for  one.  I  leave 
a  cake  under  a  bell  and  retinn  to 
find  most  of  it  gone.  If  this  sounds 
stingy,  remember,  we  are  salaried 
peo])le  and  this  goes  on  for  three 
nioiuhs. 

Naturally,  tlic  pool  ends  spur-of- 
the-moment  expeditions  away  from 
home  for  a  few  days  or  even  over- 
night because  it  is  difficult  to  get 
anyone  to  take  care  of  the  pool  on 
short  notice  and  the  leaves  will  sink 
and  the  algae  will  grow  and  the 
weekly  vacuuming  will  be  missed 
and  it  w'ill  take  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  get  the  pool  back  in  balance— so 
we  stay  home. 

Likewise,  any  very  extended  vaca- 
tions are  also  out.  If  we  manage  to 
get  a  friend  to  take  care  of  the  pool, 
we  hate  to  impose  very  long,  and 
]jrofessional  care  is  too  expensive  for 
us.  Besides  news  of  our  departure 
spreads  and  people  we  never  heard 
of  use  our  pool,  and  we  cannot  be 
sure  how  careful  they  will  be.  Al- 
ways there  is  the  wbrry,  "Whai  if 
someone  is  badly  hurl?"  or,  "What 
if  some  playful  soul  decides  it 
would  be  funny  to  dump  in  several 
bushels  of  dirt?"  as  happened  once. 
So  we  do  not  really  relax  when  we 
do  get  away  but  hurry  back  to  more 
riding  herd  on  the  pool  and  the 
algae  and  the  strangers  who  an- 
nounce they  are  Susu's  mother  (who's 
Susu?)  or  Sammy's  friends. 

If  one  can  really  afford  all  the 
hidden  costs  of  a  pool,  plus  profes- 
sional maintenance  plus  at  least  a 
part-time  lifeguard,  then  perhaps  a 
pool  can  be  a  pleasure.  But  that 
puts  it  right  back  in  the  "rich  man's" 
class  and  for  my  money  that  is  where 
it  ought  to  stay.  I  wish  some  rich 
man  had  mine! 

— Valre  Talley  Davis 


IMMEDIATE     DEPARTURE 

ON  THE  first  steaming  hot 
day  of  June  I  got  into  a  mid- 
day plane  at  the  Newark  airport  to 
go  to  Williamsburg,  our  most  promi- 
nent eighteenth-century  "ffy  in  am- 
ber," for  a  conference  of  foreign 
students.    The  theme  of  the  confer- 
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ence,  I  had  been  forewarned,  \v'as 
"The  American  Dream— Myth  or 
Reality."  Wa  live  in  an  age  of  myths, 
I  thought,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
myth  of  speed  as  exemplified  by  air 
travel.  I  was  thinking  this  as  we 
took  off  down  the  runway,  and  my 
notion  was  confirmed  when  five  min- 
utes later  we  wheeled  around  and 
returned  to  the  airport.  Someone, 
it  seemed,  had  forgotten  to  lock  the 
door  to  the  baggage  compartment, 
and  it  had  come  open.  It  could  only 
be  closed  from  the  outside. 

If  you  are  on  your  way  to  make 
a  speech,  this  sort  of  incident  takes 
on  significance.  You  keep  trying  to 
cIraAv  lessons  from  anything  that 
might  lielp  you  over  the  chasm  of 
misunderstanding  between  you  and 
your  audience.  I  needn't  have  wor- 
ried. If  there  were  moments  at  the 
conference  when  communication  of 
ideas  failed  completely,  there  never 
was  a  moment  when  someone  didn't 
have  quite  a  lot  to  say. 

The  conference,  whose  proper 
name  was  the  Third  Williamsburg 
International  Assembly,  brought  to- 
gether forty-nine  students  from 
thirty-eight  foreign  countries  and 
eight  American  students  who  plan  to 
work  overseas.  It  was  as  bright, 
varied,  inquisitive,  friendly,  and 
skeptical  a  lot  of  people  as  you 
would  be  likely  to  find  anywhere. 
They  were  not  kids.  Almost  without 
exception  they  had  been  here  in 
graduate  schools  and  on  Fulbrights. 
They  had  gone  to  small  colleges  and 
large  universities,  private  ones  and 
public  ones.  There  was  no  continent 
that  was  not  represented  and  no 
political  ideology.  (There  were  no 
Russian  students,  but  there  were  two 
from  Communist  Poland.)  There 
were,  for  example,  a  sociologist  from 
the  United  Aralj  Republic,  a  beauli- 
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lul  icmale  criminologist  from  Swii 
erland,  tli*  head  of  music  educ:iiic) 
of  New  Zealand's  teacher's  col 
there      were      representatives 
Kenya,  Thailand,  Korea,  India, 
their  average  age,  I  would  guess 
about  twenty-six,  possibly  less. 

Colonial      Williamsbing,      wlii( 
sponsored    the   four-day   confernui 
had  invited  eight  men  to  discuss  ili 
.American  dream,  and  we  were  ncii  i 
as  mixed  a  bag  as  the  students;    i 
ex-Ambassador    to    Turkey    wliu    i 
also    a    suc.cessf.ul    businessman.    ;ii 
.American  historian,  a  lawyer,  a  mi 
versity  prcsidein.  two  newspapeiim  i 
and  a  couple  of  us  who  had  wiiiiti 
books  on  .American  culime.  We  cacJj 
had  a  subject  we  were  asked  to  pre   "" 
pound  briefly,  after  which  we  wer 
quizzed.    We  ate  with  the  studeiU; 
drank  beer  with  them,  chatted  witr 
them,  and  debated  with   them.    Oi' 
the  whole  I   think  we  learned  nior 
than  they  did. 

A  young  man  from  China,  Fu  Hi 
who  had  been  at  Fiiiory  Universii 
said  that  he  thought  that  highc 
education  in  America  was  too  n 
strictive— too  many  required  course 
too  much  required  reading,  and  toi 
little  ()p|K)rtunity  for  individual  i 
itiative  and  selection;  and  a  studen 
from  Korea  said  that  he  found  thi 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  stii 
dents.  American  students,  he  said 
are  too  polite  to  each  other  in  con 
versation.  They  don't  argue  pa.ssion 
ately  about  large  problems  for  fea' 
they  will  hurt  somebody's  feelings. 

This  is  an  observation  that  ha 
long  been  made  by  foreign  visitor 
about  Americans,  and  one  of  th 
most  refreshing  things  about  the  As 
sembly  was  the  absence  of  rancor 
coupled  with  candor,  that  character 
ized  the  discussions.  The  question 
were  pointed  and  they  were  probing 
All  of  the  usual  cliches  about  Amer 
ica  were  expensed:  Americans  an 
materialistic,  they  only  think  abou 
refrigerators  and  about  money 
Americans  are  conformists  (all  Amer 
icans  look  alike,  dress  alike,  wan 
the  same  cars,  etc.,  etc.);  American: 
are  led  around  by  the  nose  by  adver 
tisers;  Americans  put  up  with  the 
lowest  levels  of  taste,  witness  the 
natme  of  television  shows. 

One  would  think  that  these  cliche; 
are  easily  disposed  of.  They  are  nol 
for  two  reasons.  It  is  with  such 
cliches  in  his  mind  that  the  foreign 
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^  dent  arrives  in  this  country  and, 

(  ite  naturally,  he  looks  for  evidence 

.  their  truth.  What's  more,  he  finds 

plenty  of  it.  Furthermore,  he  sees 

1  society  as  a  block  and  not  as  a 

;  ies  of  individuals;   he  is   looking 

f  the  similarities  among  people  and 

t  the  differences.   The  conclusions 

draws   are   large   ones    that   lack 

ibtleties,  and  he  cannot  be  blamed 

r   this.     American    travelers    draw 

nilar  large  conclusions  when  they 

ivel.    But  the  second  reason  why 

e  cliches   are  not  easily   disposed 

is  that  they  are  perpetuated  by 

e  intellectual   community,   and   it 

as    primarily    in    the    intellectual 

(mmunity  that  these  students  met 

merica. 

One  of  the  "authorities,"   as   the 
ght  conference  leaders  were  called, 
id,   apropos  of  a  persistent  ques- 
on  about  conformity  from  a  young 
dy  economist  from  Israel  who  cited 
he    Organization    Man    and    The 
onely  Cvoivd  as  sources,  "The  avi- 
lors  exaggerate  because  they  want  to 
take  their  point."  Actually,  it  seems 
)  me,  that  the  authors  isolate,  not 
xaggerate,  and  in  so  doing  focus  on 
idividual  aspects  of  our  society  so 
lat  it  seems  like  all  of  our  society, 
iud  this,  indeed,  is  what  the  foreign 
tudents  had  done.  The  cliches  grew 
n  their  mind  as  useful  ckies  to  un- 
derstanding   us,    until    the    cliches 
hemselves  took  over.   In  every  cliche 
bout   us  there  is  a  large  grain  of 
ruth;    to   destroy   the   cliche   would 
)e  to  destroy  part  of  the  truth,   to 
|upport  it  is  to  permit  the  truth  to 
3e  distorted. 

But  there  was  a  built-in  contradic- 
ion  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
jf  the  students  which  was,  we  found, 
learly  impossible  to  dislodge.  At  the 
iame  time  that  they  believed  in  the 
uniformity  of  American  life,  they 
>aw  a  great  many  problems  that  they 
thought  could  be  solved  "by  the  gov- 
ernment." Why  did  we  allow  edu- 
cation to  be  good  in  some  states  and 
very  poor  in  others?  Why  did  we 
tolerate  the  Puerto  Rican  problem 
in  New  York  City?  Why  did  we 
allow  a  strike  in  the  steel  industry 
that  affected  the  whole  economy? 
Why  did  we  not  support  our  artists, 
our  opera,  our  theater  with  govern- 
ment funds?  In  other  words,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  deplored  the 
lack  of  differentiation  in  the  national 
character  they  didn't  understand  why 


the  national  government  didn't  run 
everything. 

There  was  no  question  of  democ- 
racy as  opposed  to  dictatorship,  but 
there  was  little  understanding  of  our 
tradition  of  either  local  determina- 
tion or  of  the  rights  of  the  states. 
The  community's  responsibility  for 
its  own  educational  and  cultural 
standards,  for  example,  seemed  to 
them  not  only  inefficient  (whidi  it 
undoubtedly  is)  but  wastefid.  How, 
they  Avanted  to  know,  could  a  coun- 
try that  prides  itself  on  its  know-how 
put  up  with  a  kijid  of  diversity  of 
opinions  and  standards  that  keeps  it 
from  getting  things  done?  They 
could  not  understand  why  we  insist 
on  sacrificing  efficiency  to  self-de- 
termination or  why  we  put  up  with 
being  wasteful  for  the  sake  of  letting 
communities  or  businesses  or  unions 
work  out,  sometimes  with  govern- 
ment help  but  often  without,  their 
oAvn  salvations. 

I  H  A  D  to  leave  the  conference  be- 
fore it  was  over,  but  I  felt  that  I 
had  traveled  farther  in  three  days 
than  I  had  in  a  lifetime.  I  had  been 
exposed  to  more  countries,  more 
points  of  view,  and  more  kinds  of 
people.  But  in  a  sense  I  had  seen 
more  of  America  than  ever  before, 
because  I  had  seen  it  through  fifty 
pairs  of  observant,  eager,  curious 
foreign  eyes,  each  looking  from  a 
special  perspective,  each  seeing  us 
in  a  different  manner.  I  have  often 
laughed  about  the  anachronism  of 
Williamsburg  with  its  quaint  dedica- 
tion to  the  past,  but  it  is  not  a  bad 
background  against  which  to  have  to 
explain  the  present.  It  insists  on 
putting  the  American  experience  in 
perspective. 

In  a  way  it  is  no  more  quaint  or 
out  of  touch  with  reality  than  my 
flight  back  to  New  York.  After  about 
forty  minutes  in  the  air  from  Patrick 
Henry  airport  to  Washington,  we 
were  asked  to  keep  our  seats  for 
"immediate  departure"  to  New  York. 
We  sat  on  the  field  for  an  hour  in 
steaming  heat.  Nobody  explained  to 
us  why;  we  were  expected  to  accept 
as  truth  the  myth  of  the  joys  and 
efficiencies  of  the  air  age.  We  were 
expected  to  keep  our  minds  on  the 
dream  without,  as  the  foreign  stu- 
dents had  done,  questioning  the 
reality. 

—Russell  Lynes 
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MISUNDERSTANDING  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  has 
one  ol  its  small  but  hardly  insignificant  causes  in 
the  tact  that  the  two  countries  are  so  often  out 
of  phase  with  each  other  in  their  approach  to 
social  questions.  At  present  education  is  a  con- 
s|)icuous  example.  In  the  United  States,  as  no 
one  needs  to  be  told,  there  is  now  a  tremendous 
upsurge  of  interest  in  the  "gifted  student,"  in 
various  schemes  for  dividing  students  into  groups 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability,  indeed  in  almost 
any  \A:\n  that  will  improve  the  tjuality  of  educa- 
tion for  at  least  some  of  tiie  students. 

Hui  Britain  has  had  about  fifteen  years  of  ex- 
perience with  a  program  of  education  based  on 
a  strict  division  of  the  students  according  to  their 
ability,  and  rumblings  of  discontent  are  begin- 
ning to  be  heard.  As  tar  as  I  know  tlie  first  book 
critical  of  the  new  English  educational  system 
to  be  published  here  was  VV.  R.  Niblett's  Edu- 
cation: The  Lost  Dimension  (1955),  an  elocjuent 
but  little-noticed  appraisal  of  w^hat  is  lost  when 
the  competitive  examination  becomes  the  sole 
criterion  of  educational  excellence.  Now  it  is 
followed  by  a  brilliant  ])iece  of  criticism  called 
The  Rise  of  the  Meritocracy  by  Michael  Young 
(Random  House,  $3.50). 

Young  writes  as  if  from  the  next  century,  re- 
lating the  present  as  history  and  predicting  the 
future  as  if  it  were  past.  He  sees  English  society 
as  undergoing  a  major  transformation,  perhaps 
the  greatest  it  has  ever  known,  a  transformation 
from  a  system  of  classes  based  on  birth  and  breed- 
ing to  a  system  based  on  "merit,"  which  Young 
defines  as  the  sum  of  IQ  plus  effort. 

This  change  is  being  brought  about  by  two 
forces— ideological  pressure  and  economic  neces- 
sity. The  ideological  pressure  is  not  new.  Ever 
since  the  revolutionary  period  of  the  eighteenth 
(entmy  there  has  been  a  clamor  in  Western 
Europe  for  opening  all  careers  to  the  talented, 
and  the  notion  that  men  should  be  able  to  get 
ahead  in  society  by  their  own  efforts  has  hardly 
been  questioned  in  America,  with  a  few  large 
excejjtions,  chiefly  racial.  But  tlie  emergence  of 
an  elite  l)asecl  on  merit  has  l^een  slowed  down, 


partly  by  the  fa.iiiily,  which  nearly  always  seeks 
to  give  its  children  advantages  over  other  people's 
children  and  sometimes  succeeds,  and  partly  by 
the  lack  of  any  very  satisfactory  method  of  lociU- 
ing  talent,  especially  in  those  who  are  too  youiig 
to  have  demonstrated  their  gifts  by  accomplish- 
ment. With  the  emergence  of  psycholcjgical  test- 
ing in  the  last  haU-ccntury,  however,  a  good 
many  people,  including  those  who  ha\e  written 
liritain's  recent  educ;uional  legislation,  have 
thought  that  the  gifted  young  could  be  ferreted 
out  and  given  special  treatment  that  would  as- 
sure the  full  development  of  their  talents. 

Such  a  procedure  has  generally  been  felt  to  be 
just,  in  spite  of  the  grumblings  of  parents  whose 
offspring  fail  to  c]ualify  for  the  educational  elite 
and  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  some  reactionaries 
have  in  understanding  why  those  who  are  good 
at  taking  tests  should  inherit  the  earth.  The 
reason  there  has  not  been  more  objection,  as 
Young  sees  it,  is  economic  necessity.  The  modern 
state  is  geared  to  science  for  its  security,  both 
internal  and  external,  and  the  financial  demands 
made  by  science  are  insatiable.  The  only  way 
the  state  can  meet  its  expenses  is  by  increasing 
taxation;  the  only  way  it  can  increase  taxation 
is  by  increasing  production;  and  the  only  way  it 
can  increase  production,  whether  of  bombs  or  of 
refrigerators,  is  by  getting  all  the  availalile  abililv 
on  the  job.  Young's  working  definition  of  intel- 
ligence, therefore,  is  "the  ability  to  raise  ])r(HUK- 
lion,  directly  or  indirectly." 

Young  is  not  pleased  by  the  emergence  of  the 
new  elite,  the  meritocracy,  selected  by  psycho- 
logical testing  and  groomed  by  special  education; 
he  would  like  to  see  England  adopt  an  educa- 
tional system  much  more  like  the  American  one 
that  is  now  the  object  of  so  much  criticism.  The 
one  page  that  he  devotes  to  his  educational 
ideal  reads  suspiciously  like  a  description  of  what 
until  recently  at  least  was  called  progressive 
education  over  here. 

.•\t  the  bottom  Young  objects  to  the  meri- 
tocracy because  it  deprives  the  working  class  of 
leaders  and  program;  it  siphons  off  their  cream 
and  homogenizes  it  with  the  cream  of  all  other 
classes.  Society  ceases  to  be  plural  in  the  sense 
of  liaxing  se\'eral  different  roads   to   power  and 
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several  different  kinds  of  leadership;  it  loses  the 
vitality  born  of  conflict  between  men  and  women 
of  different  backgrounds  and  aims.  There  opens 
up  only  one  road  to  success— possession  of  a  high 
IQ  and  the  kind  of  training  which  that  IQ  makes 
available. 

TJje  Rise  of  the  Meritocracy  is  lopsided  and 
incomplete  and  immensely  stimulajting.  Young 
is  no  ossified  Tory;  in  fact  he  was  director  of 
research  for  the  Labor  party  for  six  years  after 
the  war,  during  the  period  when  the  Welfare 
State  was  brought  into  being  in  England.  Obvi- 
ously he  is  a  very  clever  man  and  he  has  written 
a  very  clever  book,  though  not  everything  he 
says  has  to  be  believed.  I  doubt  that  the  problem 
of  keeping  society  "plural"  is  anything  like  as 
exclusively  a  problem  of  education  as  Young 
thinks  it  is;  probably  taxation,  with  its  ability  to 
cut  down  inheritance  or  income  and  to  create 
loopholes  of  privilege,  can  do  more  than  educa- 
tion to  redistribute  power  in  a  modern  society. 
And  technological  change  constantly  modifies 
the  power  structure— the  invention  of  the  type- 
writer did  more  than  the  whole  women's  rights 
movement  to  give  women  a  place  in  business. 

Possibly  Young  has  written  his  book  too  soon. 
The  first  generation  of  the  meritocracy  may  be 
over-assimilated  to  their  upper-class  predecessors 
at  the  universities,  but  surely  in  time  there  will 
be  some  bright  boys  from  working-class  back- 
grounds who  will  see  that  they  can  go  farther 
and  do  more  by  leading  a  labor  union  than  by 
genteelly  warming  a  chair  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
If  not,  then  there  is  more  wrong  with  young 
Englishmen  than  the  system  that  gives  them 
their  education. 

However  that  may  be.  The  Rise  of  the  Meri- 
tocracy raises  central  problems  about  education 
and  society  in  a  way  that  is  amusing,  vigorous, 
and  intelligent. 

COLLEGES,     MONEY,     AND     POWER 

Memo  to  a  College  Trustee  by  Beardsley  Ruml 
and  Donald  H.  Morrison  (McGraw-Hill,  paper- 
bound  %\,  hardbound  $2.95)  has  already  been 
so  widely  and  favorably  discussed  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  to  review  it  fairly,  which  is 
fortunate,  since  I  intend  to  concentrate  on  its 
weaknesses. 

The  book  is  essentially  an  introduction  to  the 
political  economy  of  private  colleges,  with  pro- 
posals for  reform.  It  does  not  attempt  any  sus- 
tained discussion  of  the  interplay  between  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  politics  and  economics 
of  society  at  large,  as  Young  does  in  The  Rise  of 
the  Meritocracy,  but  concentrates  on  the  political 
and  economic  problems  of  the  institutions  them- 
selves. Such  a  study  has  long  been  needed,  and 
though  the  Memo  is  too  brief  and  general  to 
perform  the  task  very  thoroughly,  it  at  least 
shows  that  the  subject  can  be  discussed. 


Recommendations  for  the  reform  of  collegiate 
economics  chiefly  concern  the  more  efficient  use 
of  teachers'  time  and  their  more  adequate  com- 
pensation. Most  of  Ruml's  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  use  of  teachers'  time  are  eminently 
sensible,  though  whether  the  smaller  colleges  can 
give  the  large  lecture  courses  that  he  relies  upon 
for  major  economies  is  doubtful. 

Ruml's  main  prescription  for  reform,  of  course, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  book  that  captured  wide- 
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spread  interest,  is  his  plan  for  doubling  college 
teachers'  salaries.  This  plan  is  based  on  the 
assumptions  that  teachers'  time  can  be  used  more 
efficiently,  already  mentioned;  that  a  private  col- 
lege can  and  should  devote  all  its  income  from 
tuition  to  compensating  teachers,  which  is  not 
unreasonable;  and  that  a  college  does  or  can  col- 
lect .fiSOO  a  year  in  ttiition  from  each  student, 
which  is  a  good  deal  more  doubtful.  Oddly 
enough,  the  book  offers  no  evidence  that  Ruml 
has  made  any  attempt  to  see  how  closely  this  last 
assumption  resembles  reality,  though  surely  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  get  hold  of  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  college  treasurers'  reports. 
My  guess  is  that  the  income  from  tuition  "per 
student  in  many  private  colleges  is  nowhere  near 
.|800  a  year  and,  except  for  the  colleges  with 
considerable  social  and/or  intellectual  prestige, 
cannot  be  brought  up  to  that  figure. 

In  the  long  run  the  section  of  the  Metno  that 
may  be  most  significant  is  Ruml's  proposal  that 
control  over  the  college  curriculum  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  factilty,  where  one  depart- 
ment vies  with  another  for  size  and  students,  and 
either  returned  to  the  trustees  or  delegated  else- 
where. As  economics  this  proposal  is  perfectly 
sound,  because  planning  a  curriculum  cannot  be 
divorced  from  planning  a  budget,  and  the  budget 
is  the  trustees'  business.  But  as  politics  it  is  more 
questionable.  Nobody  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  the  departments  in  colleges  these  days,  but 
they  do  introduce  a  principle  of  federalism  into 
collegiate  governments  that  otherwise  could  all 
too  easily  become  despotisms.  If  a  college  faculty 
cannot  be  trusted  to  design  the  curriculum,  under 
suitable  budgetary  instructions  from  the  trustees, 
then  it  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  execute  a  cur- 
riculum in  the  classroom.  If  college  professors 
have  cut  their  own  throats  economically  through 
proliferation  of  courses  and  misuse  of  time, 
then  they  are  not  very  bright;  but  if  college 
trustees   have    allowed   such    dissipation   of   the 
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energies  of  llieir  hired  help,  llien 
ihey  are  not  very  bright  ci(her.  And 
it  is  not  the  professor's  job  to  see  the 
economy  of  the  college  as  a  whole, 
but  it  is  the  trustee's  job. 

The  Memo  sho^vs  a  fondness  lor 
centralization  (its  proposals  would 
have  the  ellect  of  increasing  the  col- 
lege president's  duties,  though  it  de- 
scribes his  job  as  already  "innnan- 
ageable");  it  shows  a  trust  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  men  at  the  to|)  of  the 
organization  and  a  distrust  of  the 
political  give-and-take  that  has  to  be 
gone  through  \\'hen  people  of  differ- 
ent interests  and  objectives  try  to 
work  out  their  OAvn  problems. 

In  short,  the  service  performed  by 
Memo  to  a  College  Trustee,  as  I  see 
it,  lies  less  in  its  specific  proposals 
for  reform  than  in  its  striking  re- 
minder to  everyone  who  has  a  voice 
in  college  government  that  the  pri- 
vate college  is  an  institution  with  a 
rather  pecidiar  political  economy 
that  might  be  altered  to  use  men 
and  money  more  efTiciently.  .At  the 
same  time,  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  the  low  compensation  of  college 
teachers  may  result  less  from  finan- 
cial mismanagement  within  the  in- 
stitution than  from  maladjustment 
in,  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  that 
a  teacher's  productivity  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  students 
who  sit  in  front  of  him. 

THE     BIG     ECONOMY 

T  W  O  recent  books  by  European 
observers  of  America  remind  us  that 
Ruml's  solution  to  the  financial 
problems  of  colleges  runs  counter  to 
the  traditional  way  in  which  Ameri- 
cans have  solved  financial  problems. 
Ruml  proposes  to  slice  the  economic 
pie  differently,  but  traditionally, 
when  Americans  have  seemed  to  be 
confronted  with  this  need,  they  have 
simply  got  a  bigger  pie. 

The  books  referred  to  are  Image 
of  America  by  R.  L.  Bruckberger 
(Viking,  Sf.50)  and  The  American 
Economy  by  Massimo  Salvadori 
(Doubletlay,  .1>4).  Both  authors  have 
distinguished  records  of  service  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  both  have  ex- 
tensive firsthand  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ica and  a  great  respect  for  its 
institutions,  and  both  write  their 
books  in  the  first  instance  to  increase 
the  understanding  of  America  among 
readers  abroad.    Father  Bruckberger, 
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a  French  Dominican  who  served  as 
Clhaplain  Cieneral  of  the  Resistance 
and  nho  later  spent  eight  years  in 
this  country,  originally  addres.sed  his 
book  to  French  intellectuals;  Salva- 
dori, who  has  devoted  years  of  his 
life  to  the  anti-Fascist  cause  and  who 
is  now  a  professor  in  America,  origi- 
nally addressed  his  book  to  an  Fng- 
lisli  audience.  Both  books  have  beeii 
somewhat  revised  for  .American  pid)- 
lication. 

The  gist  of  the  two  books  is  nol 
very  different.  Though  Father  Bruck- 
berger implores  Americans  to  stop 
calling  their  economic  system  capi- 
talism and  Salvadori  calls  upon  them 
to  use  the  word  proudlv,  both  writers 
describe  what  has  come  to  be  called 
"people's  capitalism";  both  see  the 
American  economy  as  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  dogmatism,  a  willingness 
to  experiment,  a  firm  conviction  that 
men  are  more  important  than  ab- 
stractions, and,  above  all,  by  a  com- 
milmem  lo  using  our  abimdance  in 
such  a  way  that  nobody  will  be  left 
out.  Neither  writer  is  a  professional 
economist,  and  neither  pretends  to 
be  original  in  his  insights  into  what 
goes  on  in  America,  but  both  are  in- 
telligent, well-informed,  and  highly 
skilled  in  piesenting  their  argu- 
ments. Father  Bruckberger  has  a 
niunber  of  American  heroes— the 
New  England  Puritans,  Tfiomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  Samuel  Gompers  among 
them— but  the  t^vo  men  who  are  cen- 
tral in  his  book  are  Henry  Charles 
Carey,  whom  Karl  Marx  called  the 
only  American  economist  of  import- 
ance though  lie  is  now  largely  for- 
gotten, and  Henry  Ford,  a  manufac- 
turer of  automobiles  who  is  still 
]jretty  well  known.  Carey's  central 
teaching  was  that  economic  well- 
being  requires  mutual  dependence 
rather  than  mutual  antagonism,  and 
Ford's  great  accomplishment  was  his 
demonstration  that  Carey  was  right- 
that  if  you  want  to  sell  a  lot  of  cars 
you  will  have  to  pay  workmen 
enough  to  buy  them  and  give  them 
enough  time  off  to  drive  them. 

But  such  a  summary  cannot  do 
anything  like  justice  to  the  elegance 
and  suavity  of  Father  Bruckberger's 
argument,  the  wit  and  imagination 
that  carry  it  along.  The  /Vmerican 
reader  may  stumble  over  occasional 
details,  such  as  the  comparison  be- 
tween Washington  and  de  Gaulle  or 
the   news    that    the   French   won    the 


American  Revolution,  bin  he  cajinj 
help  being  llatlered  to  see  his  mi', 
badgered  society  described  and  r. 
fended  in  prose  that  quotes  f 1 1( 
Moliere  and  Simone  Weil,  Cervai.) 
and  Claude  Bernard.  Father  Bnk 
berger  even  finds  a  similarity  i)ctw  p 
l-"ord  and  Freud,  but  the  parallci,: 
too  delicate  to  go  into  here,  or  |ri 
haps  anywhere.  (A  Book-ol- ., 
Moiuh  Club  selection.) 

The  Amciicaii  Economy  is  m  !■ 
less  brilliant  than  Father  Brucklt! 
ger's  book,  but  Salvadori  proba  t 
knows  considerably  more  about  Wii 
actually  goes  on  in  America,  and  6 
has  a  quiet  patience  in  presentat 
that  gives  his  account  solidity  ; 
makes  it  convincing. 

Salvadori  has  a  wide  acquainta 
with  human  history  and  a  firmly-h 
commitment  to  human  liberty.  C 
sequently  he  can  see  the  Americ 
economic  system  as  one  of  many  ; 
tems  that  have  come  and  gone  in 
course  of  the  centuries;  he  sees 
economy  less  as  the  product  of 
mutable  laws  than  as  one  aspect 
civilization  among  others,  a  result 
clioices  men  make  in  the  course 
realizing  their  whole  image  of  c 
ture.  But  Salvadori  does  not  belie 
that  one  economy  is  as  good  as 
other;  without  being  blind  to 
faults,  he  believes  that  the  Americ 
economy  is  uniquely  succe.ssful 
showing  what  free  men  can  acco 
plisli. 

ANIMALS     AND     ECONOMI 

Codfish,   Cats,   and   Civilization 

Gary  Webster  (Doubleday,  $3.50) 
collection  of  short  articles  on  the  re 
animals  have  played  in  human  h 
tory,  is  one  of  those  books  that  c 
serve  to  be  reviewed  unfavorably  b 
turn  out  to  be  so  fascinating  th 
they  can't  be.  The  title  of  the  boi 
obviously  has  been  chosen  on  the  ; 
sumption  that  for  a  book  of  popul 
science  to  sell  it  must  have  thr 
nouns  for  a  title,  like  Rats,  Lice,  at 
History  or  Gods,  Graves,  ai 
Scholars.  The  headings  of  the  va 
ous  chapteis  are  too  cute  to  be  i 
peatable.  and  the  articles  theinselv 
are  written  in  a  flashy  journalist 
prose.  The  chief  stylistic  resource 
the  device  beloved  by  sports  write 
and  called  "elegant  variation"  by  o 
Fowler;  it  consists  of  never  callii 
anything  by  its  right  name  twice  i 
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cession.    So   the   potato   bug   be- 
nes,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages 
Webster's  writing,  the  striped  in- 
ter, the  obscure  little  feeder,  the 
edy  immigrant,  the  gaudy  insect, 
six-legged    invader,    the    potato 
er,   the  hungry  Colorado  beetle, 
1  the  winared  marauder. 
But  if  the  reader  can  bring  himself 
.  overlook    the   way    the    book    is 
itten  he  will  find  it  full  of  extra- 
linarily    interesting    information, 
sbster  shows  that  we  could  hardly 
ve   a   civilization   as   we   know   it 
thout  the  enormous  contribution 
work  and  food  made  by  domestic 
imals.    He  is  particularly  good  on 
t  subject  of  the  mule,  who  has  a 
ig   history    but    apparently    little 
ture  (King  Solomon  rode  one,  but 
day  dog-food  factories  flourish  in 
Tions  where  mules  are  still  numer- 
s),  and  on  the  subject  of  the  pig, 
lich,  according  to  Webster,  is  now 
e  most  abundant  large  animal  on 
e  face  of  the  earth  except  for  man, 
id   the  most  efficient   producer   of 
od  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Much  as  we  owe  the  lower  animals, 
)wever,  they  owe  us  a  lot  too,  and 
'ebster  has  a  good  deal  that  is  in- 
resting  to  say  about  pests  and  dep- 
dators  (rats,  boll   weevils,  rabbits, 
c.)   and   how   much    they   cost    us. 
ne  absorbing  chapter  concerns  the 
arling,    which    was    introduced    to 
ew  York  from  England  in  1890  by 
gentleman     who     thought     that 
merica  should  have   all   the   birds 
lentioned  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  It 
as  now  become  a  major  nuisance 
II  most  cities,  and  there  seems  to  be 

0  cure.  But  perhaps  we  should  not 
e  too  harsh  on  the  starling,  for  he 
wes  his  success  among  other  species 
)  much  the  same  reasons  as  man 
oes:  he  is  brainy  and  adaptable. 

Codfish,  Cats,  and  Civilization  is 
book  that  many  older  readers  will 
'ant  to  hand  on  to  younger  readers, 
i  nless,  like  Proust's  grandmother, 
Ihey  cannot  bear  to  give  a  child  any- 
hing  that  is  badly  written. 

1  N  C  E  ,  of  living  Americans  who 
lave  successfully  completed  the  work 
if  the  fourth  grade,  I  seem  to  be  the 
•nly  one  who  has  still  not  read  Harry 
iolden's  Only  in  America,  I  cannot 
ompare  it  with  his  new  book.  For 
'4  Plain  (World,  $4).  But  after  read- 
ng  the  new  book  I  can  understand 
vhy  Golden  has  become,  almost  over- 


night, the  nation's  favorite  matzoth- 
barrel  philosopher. 

For  2(j!  Plain  (the  title  alludes  to 
the  price  of  soft  drinks  in  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  Golden's  boyhood)  is  a 
collection  of  pieces  from  Golden's 
newspaper,  TJie  Carolina  Israelite, 
and  the  subjects  range  over  a  con- 
siderable area— recollections  of  his 
Jewish  family  and  of  the  great  artists 
of  his  youth,  chiefly  musicians;  the 
[ew  in  the  South  and  the  Negro  in 
the  South;  newspaper  work  and  fam- 
ily life;  the  passing  scene. 

Golden's  work  is  nostalgic,  senti- 
mental, humorous,  and  down-to- 
earth.  If  any  one  theme  dominates 
the  sketches,  it  is  the  reminder  that 
we  have  not  always  been  where  we 
are  now,  that  we  live  in  a  mobile 
society  which  carries  us  away  from 
our  origins,  and  that  there  are  both 
loss  and  gain  in  the  process.  Such 
writing  has  been  a  long  tradition  in 
America,  with  Will  Rogers  the  last 
great  practitioner  I  can  think  of.  But 
earlier  writers  of  this  sort,  Rogers 
among  them,  found  most  of  their 
jokes  in  reminding  their  readers  that 
they  weren't  after  all  very  long  off 
the  farm,  whereas  Golden  returns 
to  the  past  of  the  big-city  tenement 
rather  than  to  the  farm  as  the  basis 
of  his  social  commentary.  Probably 
he  appeals  to  the  new  suburbanite 
as  his  predecessors  once  appealed  to 
the  new  urbanite,  by  reconciling 
progress  and  homesickness. 

Writers  like  Father  Bruckberger 
and  Salvadori  do  a  fine  job  of  de- 
scribing an  economy  that  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  one  big  middle 
class,  with  nobody  left  out,  but 
Golden,  like  other  writers  of  his  sort 
before  him,  shows  how  much  inse- 
curity there  can  be  among  the  new 
recruits  to  the  mid'dle  class,  how 
much  they  may  have  to  give  up  in 
the  way  of  warmth  and  established 
ways.  Golden  is  particularly  aware 
of  the  problem  because  he  not  only 
looks  back  upon  his  own  big  city 
Jewish  origins  but  lives  among 
Southerners  who,  though  their  past 
is  very  different  from  his,  feel  much 
the  same  sentiments  at  giving  it  up. 

All  this  is  perhaps  a  rather  dreary 
way  of  talking  about  a  book  that  is 
full  of  humor  and  vivacity,  but  the 
immense  popularity  of  Only  iJi 
America  will  doubtless  take  care  of 
its  successor,  however  heavy-handed 
the  reviews  may  be.  (Cont.  on  p.  90) 


New  horizons  are 
opened  by ,.. 
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THE 

SLEEPWALKERS 

A  History  of  Man's  Changing  Vision 
of  the  Universe 

BY  ARTHUR  KOESTLER 

whose  "personal  prejudices  and  pre- 
dilections will  variously  delight,  enrage, 
stimulate,  repel,  attract,  astound  and 
titivate  the  scientist,  the  historian  and 
the  general  reader.  ...  the  narrative  is 
fascinating  and  the  style  engaging  and 
urbane  ,  ,  ."  —I.  Bernard  Cohen, 

Scientific  American 

".  .  .  this  exciting  and  controversial 
book  .  .  .  traces  the  development  of 
cosmology  and  the  relation  between  sci- 
ence and  religion  from  antiquity  to  New- 
ton .  ,  .  the  biogTaphies  of  the  three 
principals  [Copernicus,  Kepler  and 
Galileo]  are  fascinating  and  instructive 
.  .  .  highly  stimulating  and  provoca- 
tive." —Charles  H.  Herzfeld, 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 

"...  a  brilliant  piece  of  work  which 
deserves  wide  reading." — Paul  Arthur 
Schiipp,  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 

".  .  .  animated  and  diverting  .  .  ." — 
Time  Magazine 

"...  a  mind-awakening  book  ...  it 
swings  along  at  the  brisk  pace  of  an 
exciting  fictional  narrative." — Maurice 
Dolbier,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

".  .  .  brilliant  and  provocative  .  .  ." 
— A.  C.  B.  Lovell,  Saturday  Review 

".  .  .  unusually  lively  and  informa- 
tive .  .  .  [Koestler]  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  astronomers  down  to 
earth." — Charles  Frankel,  N.  Y.  Times 
Book  Review 

".  .  .  pungent,  historically  exciting  .  .  ." 
— Newsweek 

Illustrated  $6.50 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.Y. 
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THE     NEW     BOOKS 


WALTER  MAC  KEN  is  an 
Irish  Avriter  whose  new  novel,  Seek 
the  Fair  Land  (Macniillan,  $3.50), 
devils  with  one  ot  the  two  or  three 
most  desperate  periods  in  Irish  his- 
tory, the  years  in  the  seventeenth 
century  when  Cronnvell's  army  in- 
vaded Ireland  and  laid  it  waste. 

The  narrative  chiefly  concerns  a 
young  man  named  Dominick  and  his 
attempt  to  provide  a  home  for  his 
two  motherless  children  during  the 
years  of  bloodshed  and  brutality. 
After  Cromwell  takes  Drogheda, 
Dominick  and  the  children  flee  to 
the  west  and  finally,  after  much  suf- 
fering ;uid  many  encounters  on  the 
way,  establish  themselves  on  a  farm 
tho«re. 

i\Iac1;cn's  theme  is  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  Irish  civilization  has 
rested  on  the  "small  people,"  the 
tough  and  wiry  who  could  escape 
fhe  meshes  of  their  enemies. 

Seek  the  Fair  Laud  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned historical  novel,  as  innocent 
of  sex  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself, 
full  of  daring  escapes  and  noble  en- 
durance. The  narrative  is  briskly 
related  and  the  descriptive  writing 
is  good,  but  the  dialogue  often  has 
a  flat  and  decidedly  twentieth-cen- 
tury sound  to  it.  For  example,  one 
character  remarks:  "Now  I  am  a 
tiarna,  I'm  a  chieftain,  with  lots  of 
tenants  like  you  to  keep  me  in  a 
style  to  which  I  am  unaccustomed." 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  a 
tiarna  of  three  centinies  ago  talked, 
but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  he 
sounded  anything  like  that.  (A  Liter- 
ary Guild  selection.) 

TWO     THINKERS 

I  HAVE  neither  space  nor  com- 
petence to  review  My  Philosophical 
Development  by  Bertrand  Russell 
(Simon  &  Schuster,  $3.75)  and  Blaise 
Pascal  by  Ernest  Mortimer  (Harper, 
$4),  but  both  are  very  engaging 
books. 

Russell's  intellectual  biography 
has  patches  that  are  hard  reading, 
and  occasionally  he  plays  a  dirty 
trick  on  the  reader— he  Cjuotes  a  fairly 
den:se  passage  from  one  of  his  earlier 
Ijooks  and  then,  after  the  reader  has 
done  his  best  to  understand  it,  dis- 
misses it  as  "complete  nonsense"  or 
"unmitigated  rubbish."  But  as  a 
whole  the  book  has  the  wit,  the  won- 
derful   agility    and    clarity    of    mind 


that  mark  all  of  Russell's  popular 
writings.  He  seems  to  have  been 
born  with  these  gifts,  for  he  quotes 
from  a  diary  of  speculation  that  he 
kept  at  the  age  of  fifteen  (in  1888), 
and  he  wrote  very  nearly  as  well  then 
as  he  has  since. 

Perhajjs  misled  by  his  essays  on 
social  (juestions  and  the  sketches  of 
old  friends  he  has  written  in  recent 
years,  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  dis- 
cover how  very  little  interest  Russell 
has  in  what  goes  on  inside  people. 
More  than  once  he  remarks  that  he 
takes  no  satisfaction  in  regarding  the 
human  race;  he  is  much  more  pleased 
with  what  goes  on  outside  men,  in 
the  universe  out  there.  He  is  con- 
vinced tliat  man  is  "cosmically  in- 
significant. "  Consequently,  in  spite 
of  his  great  literary  gifts,  Russell  has 
very  little  to  do  with  modern  "liter- 
ary philosophy,  "  which  is  concerned 
with  the  human  predicament,  con- 
sciousness, the  problems  of  existence. 
In  a  fine  passage  he  speaks  of  how, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  world  war,  he 
came  to  recognize  the  need  for  "a 
strange  marriage  of  pain  with  the 
actual  world,"  but  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  a  cosmic  inconvenience 
rather  than  a  philosophical  problem. 

PASCAL,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  man  quite  as  interested  in  what 
goes  on  inside  men  as  in  what  goes 
on  in  the  external  universe,  and  in- 
tensely, brilliantly  interested  in  both. 
In  a  short  life,  often  shadow^ed  by 
illness,  he  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  mathematics,  originated  the 
barometer  and  calculating  machine, 
introduced  the  first  public  omnibus 
system,  and  wrote  about  as  beauti- 
fully and  searchingly  concerning  the 
human  condition  as  anyone  ever  has. 
Ernest  Mortimer,  the  author  of 
the  new  study  of  Pascal,  is  an  An- 
glican clergyman,  and  not  very  sur- 
prisingly he  is  more  concerned  with 
Pascal  the  religious  thinker  than 
with  Pascal  the  mathematician  and 
scientist,  but  he  tries  to  do  justice 
to  both.  His  book  has  a  kind  of  fine 
amateurishness  about  it;  obviously 
he  has  studied  and  loved  Pascal  for 
many  years,  and  he  has  written  down 
what  he  had  to  say  with  no  play  for 
the  reader's  attention,  no  tricks  or 
gimmicks.  The  result  is  a  clear,  hu- 
mane, unhurried,  j^robably  not  very 
profoiuid  but  thoroughly  pleasant 
study  of  a  wonderful  man. 
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FICTT 

A     Travelling    Woman,     by    j 
Wain. 

There  are  eight  characters  in 
book.    One  of  them— and  one  ol 
most    imeresling— is    a    yoinig 
whose  only  passion  in  life  is  locc 
tive  engines;  one  is  a  pseudo-phi 
pher  who  has   written    the   cur 
religious  best  seller  in  which  \u. 
longer    believes;    the    other    six 
solely     concerned     with     adul 
Maybe  .Mr.  Wain  is  trying  to  say 
this  is  a  universal  state  among  t 
die-aged,  middle-class  people  of 
day.   He  has  written  it  ably  and  t' 
is  a  certain  amoimt  of  suspense, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a 
tery,  of  and  by  itself,  makes  pi 
dull  reading,  especially  when   \ 
cold-blooded   and   deliberai 
planned.    There  is  only  one  gerr 
an   idea   in   the  book.    The   inji 
wife   (who   herself   takes   a   fling 
some  one  else's  bed)  grasps  at  s 
thing  the  little  boy  says  as  he  s! 
her  through  the  "wintry,  suspen' 
garden.  "     "We   let    the   soil    rest 
winter,"  she  hears  him  say  (for  c 
not  talking  about  his  engines) 
in  the  way  she  ponders  it  as  if  it 
revealed  truth  one  feels  perhaps 
has   learned  something  of  the 
to  hold  a  husband's  affection— or  i 
of  any  other  human  being.    But 
all  pretty  oblique.   By  the  autho: 
The    Contenders,    and    though 
pretty  vieux  jeu  by  now  to  briii  il 
up,   he    is   one   of   those   outspo 
yoimg     English     writers     labelf 
rightly  or  wrongly— "angry." 

St.  Martin's,  $ 

The  Daughters  of  Necessity,  by  P< 

S.  Feibleman. 

As  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Feii 
man's  first  novel,  A  Place  With 
Txviliglit,  I  was  sadly  disappoinj 
in  this,  his  second.  Where  the  1 
was  simple  and  heartfelt  this  om 
mannered  and  contrived  out  of 
hope  of  carrying  conviction.  It 
the  story  of  a  Southern  gentlems 
two  marriages  and  the  two  daiighl 
of  these  marriages— one  a  step-dau 
ter  whom  he  has  wronged  overtly 
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l^lesertion,  the  other,  whose  mother 
lied  when  she  was  born,  whom  he 
las  wronged  by  loving  her  too  much. 
The  story  comes  to  a  cHmax  as  they 
eact  to  their  psychological  inherit- 
mces.  A  lot  ot  the  action  is  told 
hrough  opaque  conversations  ol  and 
vith  women— an  old  aunt,  a  couple 
)f  prostitutes  whom  one  of  the 
laughters  has  taken  in,  a  Negro 
naid— all  of  whose  peculiarities  and 
nuch  of  whose  history  come  in  for 
ainute  inspection  and  make  the  story 
nterrupted  and  interminable  instead 
)f  the  high  tragedy  which  seems  to 
)e  intended.  The  Greek  chorus  de- 
'ice  and  the  over-written  and  over- 
leavy  atmosphere  seem  to  me  to  have 
Irowned  the  substance  of  his  narra- 
ive. 

World,  14.50 

NON-FICTION 

an  Man  Be  Modified?  by  Jean 
Rostand. 

Perhaps  because  the  author,  the 
>reat  French  biologist,  is  also  son  of 
.he  author  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
this  book  is  much  more  than  the 
'predictions  of  our  biological  fu- 
rure"  which  the  subtitle  indicates. 
There  is  a  literate  and  even  poetic, 
1  compassionate  and  amusing  mind 
at  work  here,  and  though  the  author 
does  indeed  outline  the  possibilities 
of  our  future  in  view  of  what  biolo- 
trists  have  discovered  in  tinkering 
with  chromosomes,  he  is  as  humble 
before  the  truth  as  he  is  passionate 
about  it.  His  attitude  makes  it  less 
terrifying  to  read  of  the  possibilities 
of  man  himself  creating  the  super- 
man—"perhaps  he  will  reject  the  su- 
perman out  of  scruple";  of  man  vs. 
cybernetics— "this  competition  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  blood  brain  and 
the  metal  brain  is  a  fascinating  and 
extremely  disquieting  subject.  .  .  . 
('Human'  will  mean  not  only  that  of 
which  no  beast  is  capable,  but  that 
which  exceeds  the  power  of  any  ma- 
chine." 

He  discusses— on  the  basis  of  ex- 
periments with  frogs  and  other  lower 
forms  of  life  "human  propagation 
by  cuttings"  and,  he  says,  "it  is  now 
a  regular  thing  for  perfectly  consti- 
tuted living  creatures  to  be  born 
from  a  virgin  egg  without  any  help 
from  a  male  [parthenogenesis]— 
'chemical  citizens,  the  sons  of  Mad- 
ame Sea-Urchin  and  Monsieur  Chlor- 


ide of  Magnesium.'  "  It  may,  he 
says,  be  possible  to  combine  the 
chromosomes  of  embryos  to  produce 
this  or  that  kind  of  human  being: 

"More  simply  one  might  also  bring 
to  bear  on  the  adult  brain  chemical 
substances— hormones  or  catalysts— 
that  would  stimulate  its  working.  .  .  . 
Quite  soon,  perhajas,  people  will  buy 
genius  or  sanctity  at  the  chemist's." 

He  discusses  sex  transformations 
as  possible  both  before  and  after 
birth.  And  so  where  in  all  this  does 
man  as  a  moral  being  come  in?  His 
final  chapter  gives  his  own  beliefs 
very  movingly  indeed— a  paean  in 
praise  of  truth  and  love,  and  of  the 
scientist's  love  affair  with  truth.  A 
book  that  is  deeply  serious,  lively, 
amusing,  frightening,  enlightening, 
and  challenging. 

Basic,  $3 
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Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  by  Richard 
H.  Rovere. 

Mr.  Rovere's  rather  elegant  use  of 
the  irreverent  vernacular  is  exactly 
right  as  a  style  for  writing  about  the 
news-crazy  demagogue  who  for  a  few 
years  brought  part  of  Congress,  parts 
of  the  Army,  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  parts  of  our  mass  media 
to  near-paralysis.  He  gives  us  Mc- 
Carthy's background;  he  reconstructs 
the  frightening  days  of  his  ascend- 
ancy; he  recalls  enough  of  the  Alice- 
in-Wonderland  sound  of  the  hearings 
when  McCarthy's  theory  of  the  "mul- 
tiple lie"  seemed  to  have  the  truth 
hamstrung,  to  evoke  a  healthy  shiver. 
(And  he  shows  convincingly  how  the 
multiple-lie  system  worked.)  He  an- 
alyzes the  decline  and  the  final  fail- 
ure. He  puts  his  finger  on  the 
Senator's  weakness:  ".  .  .  he  lacked 
the  most  necessary  and  awesome  of 
demogogic  gifts— a  belief  in  the  sa- 
credness  of  his  own  mission."  If  we 
are  to  analyze  the  hysteria  of  those 
days  the  author  believes  (with  Cas- 
sius)  that  "the  fault  was  always  in 
ourselves  but  he  [McCarthy]  was 
close  to  being  a  genius  in  bringing 
it  out."  He  quotes  Nietzsche: 
"  'Here,'  he  wrote,  'is  a  hero  who  did 
nothing  but  shake  the  tree  when  the 
fruit  was  ripe.'  " 

"However  that  may  be,"  Mr. 
Rovere  concludes  in  his  easy,  effec- 
tive way,  "we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  he  gave  the  tree  one  hell  of  a 
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Erskine 
Caldwell 

WHEN  YOU 
THINK  OF  ME 

and  Other  Stories 

The  backwoods  country,  Ameri- 
can small  towns,  and  Europe  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  provide  the 
scenes  for  these  powerful  new 
stories  by  the  author  of  God's  Lit' 
tie  Acre. 

Illustrated  •  $3.75  at  bookstores 
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DE  VRIES 

Author  of 
THE  TUNNEL  OF  LOVE 

The  Tents  of 
Wickedness 

JOHN  P.  AAARQUAND 
says: 

"From  any  standpoint  the 
book  is  a  work  of  art  — 
I  am  proud  to  be  among 
the  authors  parodied  in 
its  pages." 

A  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Selection 
$3.75 

.  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  . 
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shaking.  .  .  .  MtC^ailhy  olFeicil  a 
|)(n\erlul  cJiallciigc  to  freedom,  and 
he  showed  us  lo  be  more  vulnerable 
than  many  of  us  hail  guessed  to  a 
seditious  demagogy— as  well  as  less 
\ulnerable  than  some  of  us  feared." 
Harcourt,  Brace.  $3.95 

Richard  Nixon:  A  Political  and  Per- 
sonal Portrait,  by  Earl  Ma/o. 

It  will  be  impossible.  I  think,  for 
most  people  to  read  this  book  im- 
parliallv.  for  Nixon  is  not  a  man 
that  people  tend  to  feel  this-way, 
ihat-way  about.  Quiet  in  tone  though 
the  biography  is,  it  will  leave  Nixon's 
opponents  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  a  formidable  opponent,  and  his 
Irieuds  more  friendly  than  before, 
rile  story  of  his  student  days  and 
lirst  job,  of  his  Army  career  and  his 
election  to  Congress  shows  a  bright 
and  determined  young  man  on  his 
way  up.  In  the  storv  of  the  Hiss  case 
he  is  no  Joe  McCarthy  but  an  able 
and  relentless  lawyer  working  some- 
what the  same  street.  The  Voorhis 
and  Gahagan  defeats  in  California 
arc  retold  so  that  no  one  could  fail 
lo  acknowledge  the  political  acumen 
that  went  into  them,  whatever  else 
one  may  think  of  them.  There  is 
the  story  of  the  "Nixon  Fund"  tele- 
cast. There  is  less  detail  about  the 
years  as  Vice  President,  but  again  a 
vivid  retelling  of  the  dramatic  \'enc- 
/uelan  affair.  Mr.  Ma/.o  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  traveling  with 
Xixon  and  untold  hours  interview- 
ing him  and  also  all  manner  of  peo- 
ple (on  both  sides)  involved  in  the 
history  recounted  here.  He  ends  with 
a  chapter  of  off-the-record  remarks 
from  the  Vice  President.  No  one,  of 
Avhaiever  persuasion,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  most  controversial  of  all 
our  controversial  political  figures, 
can  afford  to  ignore  this  record. 

Harper,  S3.95 

D.    H.   Lawrence   and   America,   by 

Arniin  Arnold. 

In  the  year  that  the  unexpurgated 
edition  of  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover 
is  first  published  in  the  United 
States,  readers  are  fortunate  to  have 
also  this  scholarly  analysis  of  Law- 
rence's changing  attitude  toward 
.\merica  and  how  it  affected  his  life 
and  work.  The  analysis  goes  back 
to  his  early  works,  to  his  connection 
with  the  Imagists;  to  the  origin  of 
his  Studies  in  Classic  American  Lit- 


BOOKS     IN     BRIEF 

eralure  with  detailed  notes  on  each 
in  each  of  their  three  versions.  It 
discusses  his  years  in  America  (1922- 
25);  and  in  a  compact  and  useful  ap- 
pendix Dr.  .Vrnold  gives  a  history  of 
Lawrence's  reputation  in  America 
and  Europe,  starting  with  a  summary 
up  to  1925,  and  then  proceeding 
with  year-by-year  accounts  of  the  ar- 
ticles and  reviews  which  have  ap- 
peared about  him  and  his  work.  A 
dedicated  and  valuable,  if  not  very 
li\ely,  piece  of  work. 

Piiilosophical,    SC) 

Turgenev:  the  Man,  His  Art,  and 
His  Age,  by  Avrahm  Yamiolinsky. 
In  contrast  to  the  literary  biog- 
raphy mentioned  aljo\e,  this  one  is 
chatty,  inlormal,  full  of  the  man  and 
his  life  with  much  less  detail  about 
his  work,  though  theie  are  plenty 
of  discussions  of  that  too.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  readable  picture  of  his 
earlv  life,  his  relations  with  his  as- 
tonishing mother,  with  the  family 
Viardot,  his  illegitimate  daughter, 
and  his  many  other  friends  as  he 
proceeded  as  a  kind  of  wanderer 
through  life.  Informative  and  pleas- 
ant reading,  by  the  former  Chief  of 
the  Slavonic  Division  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

Orion,  Sfi 

Steps  in  Time:  An  Autobiography, 
by  Fred  Astaire. 

If  Fred  Astaire  had  written  his 
autobiography  in  Sanskrit  I  would 
find  a  way  to  read  it.  I  mention  this 
only  to  indicate  prejudice,  for  in  my 
eyes  he  can  do  no  wrong.  Actually, 
though  he  (modest  about  being  a 
Avriter)  calls  it  an  assault  on  basic 
I'nglish,  the  book  is  written  in  casual 
and  unadorned  prose  without  too 
much  sense  of  literary  form  to  be 
sure,  but  full  of  meat,  information, 
ajid  nostalgia.  There  are  many  pho- 
tographs from  the  days  when  he  and 
Allele  started  out,  and  others  through 
the  2()s,  30s,  4()s,  down  to  the  present. 
Like  many  of  his  dances  the  book 
has  an  easy,  unrehearsed  quality  (us- 
ually the  sign  of  how  much  work 
has  gone  into  it)  and  for  all  that  it 
tells,  it  is  modest  and  restrained  as 
one  would  expect. 

Harper,  51.95 

Ingiid  Bergman:  An  Intimate  Por- 
trait, bv   [oseph  Henry  Steele. 

This  is  a  coiTtpletely  different  the- 


I 
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a  trie  a!  stoi\.  Mr.  Steele,  who  ha 
been  a  close  friend  of  Miss  Bergman 
for  many  years  and  her  publicit 
man  almost  from  the  begiiuiing  o 
her  American  career,  a\ riles  almos 
too  easily  and  makes  the  most  n 
the  many  dramatic  moments  in  hi 
dramatic  subject's  life.  Many  of  he 
own  letters  are  cpioied  here,  too,  an 
they  are  the  articulate,  imaginativ 
letters  of  a  dedicated  actress  and  a 
extraordinarily  warm  and  comple 
human  being.  Alas,  the  book  has  n 
pictures.  McKay,  S3.9 


FORE CAS 

Battles— Old  and  Not  So  Long  Ag« 
I  guess  there's  never  been  a  tim 
since  the  siege  of  Troy  when  peopl 
haven't  wanted  to  hear  the  stories  o 
war  and  battles,  from  a  respectabi 
distance.  There  is  a  distinguishec 
lot  of  them  coming  up.  In  .Au^n- 
Coward-McCann  \vill  publish  SlaiiL 
grad:  Point  of  Xo  Return:  The  Stoi 
of  the  Battle:  August  1942-Februa) 
1943,  by  Ronald  Seth,  a  former  Brii 
ish  secret-service  agent,  who  tells  i 
from  the  Russian  side  for  the  firs 
time.  Also  in  .\ugust.  from  Ive 
Washburn  comes  Tiie  Battle  o 
France,  1940  by  General  .\.  Goutarc! 
a  French  military  historian  wIk 
fought  in  both  Avorld  wars  and  gi\e 
here  the  "first  analysis  from  th 
French  point  of  view  of  the  FrencI 
military  failure. "'  The  book  has  ai 
introduction  by  B.  H.  Liddell  Hai 
and  a  note  by  President  Charles  if 
Gaulle.  Random  House  has  on  it 
list  for  the  same  month  Battle:  Th, 
Story  of  the  Biilge,  by  John  Tolanii 
September  takes  us  further  back  wit! 
Pickett's  Charge  by  George  R.  Ste\\ 
art  who  wrote  Stor/n,  from  Houghtoi 
MifRin,  and  October  will  see  the  pub 
lication  of  West  Point  Atlas  <>■ 
American  HVni— "every  importan 
battle  in  which  Americans  havi 
fought,  from  Colonial  skirmishe 
with  Indians  in  1745,  right  down  t( 
the  UN  struggle  in  Korea."  Praegei 
who  publishes  it,  says  that  the  40( 
maps  carry  the  theme  supplementcc 
by  250,000  words  of  text.  And  Mor 
row  announces  for  October  not  ; 
book  about  battles,  but  one  abou 
some  of  the  men  and  women  ^vh( 
helped  to  win  them  in  ]Vhat  Marine 
of  Men:  Forgotten  Heroes  of  tlii 
American  Revolution,  by  Fred  J 
Cook. 


Wn6<^REC0RDINGS 


Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


EVEN     YEARS     OF     PLENTY 

rhe  seven  years  of  this  column's  life 
to  date  seem  like  fifty  in  an  inspir- 
ig  sense— so  much  has  changed  in  that 
me  in  the  field  of  recorded  sound.  If 
e  all  last,  these  years  will  mark  one  of 
lose  major  turning  points  in  cultural 
istory,  perhaps  like  the  early  seven- 
■enth  century  in  music  when  opera  and 
istrumental  harmony,  figured  bass,  and 
ther  tempestuously  new  developments 
iid  the  foundations  for  all  our  music 
nee. 

It  is  an  even  wider  revolution  that  is 
oing  on  now,  and  records  would  seem 
)  be  firmly  at  the  center,  the  intersect- 
ig  point  in  the  remarkable  crossings 
f  ancient  lines  between  old  arts  and 
;iences,  between  traditional  media  and 
ew  electronic  wonders,  tying  together 
lese  many  concepts  and  altering  them, 
oo,  more  profoundly  than  we  can  yet 
uite  understand.  Would  Beethoven  so 
luch  as  recognize  as  his  the  sound  of 
he  "Fifth"  via  stereo  hi-fi?  I  suspect  not 
-yet  his  "message"  still  reaches  us  in 
>ur  own  new  terms,  where  to  him  the 
ound  would  be  hideously  meaningless. 

What  about  record  criticism?  It  is  this 
ort  of  immense,  vaporous,  yet  decidedly 
ealistic  questioning  that  must  influence 
ritical  \vriting  today  on  this  once  rela- 


lively  minor  subject.  These  years  have 
turned  our  little  profession  inside  out, 
blown  it  up  sky-high  into  unheard-of 
regions.  "Records"  in  the  large  have  to 
do  with  practically  everything  that  in- 
volves artistic  communication.  If  a  new 
production  isn't  on  a  record  to  begin 
with  it  always  ends  up  there,  sooner  or 
later.  Kabuki  and  Noh  from  Japan, 
the  Nautilus  under  the  North  Pole,  folk 
music  from  Albania,  the  best  of  musical 
life  in  any  city  you  can  name,  courses 
in  French  and  hypnosis— these  are  merely 
routine.  Recording  as  a  new  medium 
reaches  into  the  realm  of  ideas  and 
imposes  aesthetic  laws  of  its  own  that 
apply  to,  and  transform,  every  art  it 
touches. 

It's  worth  reflecting  that  record  criti- 
cism began  in  the  leisurely  days  of  the 
old  78-rpm  electrical  recording,  back  in 
the  'thirties.  Records  were  few  and  pre- 
cious; each  new  release  was  a  big  event, 
to  be  mulled  over  for  months.  The  first 
reviewers  had  the  time  to  be  individu- 
alists in  an  old  American  tradition,  right 
out  of  the  Mark  Twains  and  Thoreaus 
and  along  with  the  Menckens,  AVooll- 
cotts.  Will  Rogers  types  of  their  own 
day.  They  had  time,  too,  for  those  ex- 
haustively brilliant  comparisons  of  all 
existing  recorded  versions  which  came  to 
be  their  main  stock  in  trade— until  the 
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'Helen,  til  at  cliild  frigfilens  we: 


Let  these  MILTON  CROSS 

Records  show  you   how  to  talk 

your  way  to  SUCCESS! 

The  Famous 
Dr.  Robinson  Course  in 

EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Narrated  by  MILTON   CROSS 

Five  double-side,  standard  speed  records,  or 
one  12"  LP  record,  non-breal<able  under  nor- 
mal  use,   in   a   beautifully   bound,  sturdy  album 

Now  you  can  improve  your  voice  and 
speaking  ability  this  quick,  easy  way  — 
merely  by  listening  to  Milton  Cross  on 
these  self-teaching  records  for  a  few  min- 
utes a  day.  You  gain  poise,  a  rich  speak- 
ing voice,  and  the  knack  of  expressing  your 
ideas  clearly  and  naturally  without  stepping 
outside  your  own  home.  At  last,  here  is 
your  golden  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
secrets  of  successful  speaking  at  an  extraor- 
dinary low  cost  and  with  minimum  effort. 

10  Powerful   Lessons 

Ten  dynamic  lessons  explain  and  illustrate 
every  aspect  of  speaking  effectively.  You 
discover  how  to  banish  forever  the  fear 
of  talking  on  your  feet — how  to  make  your 
voice  more  resonant,  richer  in  tone,  and 
more  capable  of  holding  the  interest  of 
listeners — how  to  achieve  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  voice,  manner  and  body — and  how 
to  speak  without  the  slightest  trace  of  nerv- 
ousness, timidity,  or  self-consciousness. 

Let  Milton  Cross  show  you  how  .  . . 

On  these  records,  Milton  Cross  in  the  voice 
that  is  familiar  to  millions  of  admirers, 
brings  you  the  methods  which  helped  him 
become  one  of  America's  finest  speakers. 
You  hear  him  pronouncing  words  with  his 
flawless  diction.  You  get  easy-to-follow 
drills  and  specific  exercises.  You  learn  to 
speak  fluent,  effortless,  powerful  English — 
the  easy  way — by  listening  and  imitating. 
In  his  Carnegie  Hall  studios.  Dr.  Walter  O. 
Robinson  has  helped  thousands  of  men 
and  women  whose  careers  were  being  han- 
dicapped by  their  inability  to  talk  well. 
Now,  that  his  famous  course  is  available  on 
records — he  can  do  the  same  for  you  right 
in  your  own  home. 

Ten  Days'  Free  Examination 

HARPER   &   BROTHERS  | 

51    E.  33rd   St.,  N.   Y.   16  | 

Genllemen:      Please      send      me      Dr.      Robinson's  | 

Course   in   EFFECTIVE    SPEAKING   for   10   days'  , 

free    examinalion.    Within    that   time    I    will    remit  | 

S8.95,   plus   a  few  cents  mailing  cliarges     or  return  1 

the    course.  I 

I 

Check    here    which    album    you    want  I 

n   Standard     78    r.p.m.     (1523)  [ 
n   LP    33  1/3    r.p.m.    (1501) 


Name 

Address 

City  Zone  State  

SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment,  pub- 
lisher will  pay  mailing  charges.  Same 
retuiTi  privilege.  Y7 
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galloping  LP  ran  up  the  duplications 
into  dozens.  Nowadays,  the  old  compari- 
son-criticism has  mostly  retired  into  "dis- 
rosraphies,"  specialized  hinidreds  of 
l)rief  comments  in  some  extremely  nar- 
row field.  The  main  stream  of  criticism 
has  mo\cd  on  to  wider  fields,  and  just 
as  well. 

My  own  \\riting  on  records  began  at 
the  tail-end  of  the  old  days  and  I'm 
amused  to  find  myself  almost  an  anach- 
ronism already— a  one-man  reviewer  in 
a  teamwork  age.  liut  I  don't  lament 
the  passing  of  the  old  style  of  review- 
ing or  the  rise  of  the  new  specialists, 
such  as  the  man  I  just  met  who  writes 
only  reviews  of  Mahler.  Specialization 
is  not  the  problem;  it  is  merely  an  easy 
answer  to  a  bigger  challenge— how  to 
keep  lip  with  the  racing  progress  of  new 
ideas,  new  aesthetic  values,  new  tech- 
niques, that  are  now  of  necessity  a  part 
of  the  so-called  record  reviewer's  writing. 

Seven  years  of  plenty— but  there's 
more  to  come. 

Echoes  from  a  Sixteenth-century  Cathe- 
dral. Roger  Wagner  Chorale.  Capitol 
Sl>  8460  stereo. 

1  had  a  hiuich  that  this  record  might 
\>e  something  special— though  outwardly 
it  might  seem  to  be  another  in  a  general 
series  of  semi-popular  recordings  made 
Ijy  this  well-versed  West  Coast  chorus. 
The  title  of  the  record  doesn't  exactly 
suggest  high  culture.  The  group  has 
]3rcviously  recorded  an  albimi  of  sea 
(hanteys,  a  Christmas  item  called  "Joy 
to  the  World."  a  hit  of  sentimcnt-with- 
orchestra  under  the  name  "Starlight 
Chorale,"  and  something  called  "Vir- 
tuoso!"—which  removes  them  from  the 
Pro  Musica  and  Deller  Consort  category 
with  finality. 

Nevertheless,  here  is  some  of  the  finest 
singing  of  sixteenth-century  a  cappella 
music  I've  heard  on  records,  notal^lv  on 
the  first  record  side  wliich  apparently 
involves  a  small  picked  group  of  singers. 
A  new  species  of  professional  voice  is 
growing  up  on  the  West  Coast.  It  sings 
like  a  flute,  an  oboe,  produces  virtually 
no  vibrato  or  wobble,  is  classically  re- 
strained, incredibly  accurate  in  pitch, 
relatively  small  in  tone.  A  blended  chord 
of  such  voices  sounds  like  an  instrumen- 
tal  harmony. 

Indi\idualism.  rampant  among  most 
professional  singers  of  opera  and  church 
music,  is  utterly  suppressed  here.  The 
voices  blend  as  impersonally  and  totally 
as  strings  in  an  orchestra:  even  the  names 
of  the  individual  singers  are  presented 
in  small  type,  or  not  at  all. 

I  seem  to  trace  this  in  my  mind  back 
to  Nadia  Roulanger  in  the  pre-war  days 
—her  madrigal  groups  sang  in  somewhat 
this  same  selfless  manner  (though  the 
graduates,    such    as    Doda    Conrad    and 
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Hugues  Cuenod,  went  on  to  personal 
fame).  There's  something  uncanny  about 
it  all— an  ominous  suggestion  of  a  kind 
of  collectivity,  shall  I  say,  that  is  all  too 
typical  of  our  age.  But  musically,  the 
results  are  astonishingly  beautiful,  ^'ou■ll 
have  to  hear  to  believe. 

In  other  similar  recordings  there  has 
been  a  kind  of  instrumental  reserve  that 
seemed  excessive  and  a  strict  metrical 
beat  that  denied  the  free  rhythm  of 
sixteenth-centuiy  textual  setting.  But 
these  things  can't  be  held  against  Mr. 
Wagner's  singers.  Their  shaping  of  the 
musical  ideas  is  warm,  expressive,  plastic, 
never  rigid  in  tempo.  My  only  reserva- 
tion is  as  to  diction,  which  is  more  in- 
strumental  than   vocal. 

Beethoven:  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Vio- 
lin, Op.  30,  #1  and  #2.  Noel  Lee, 
Paul  Makanowitzky.  Vanguard  VRS 
103'J. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  volimies  of 
sonatas,  played  by  a  team  of  young  in- 
ternationalists who  have  been  successful 
in  France.  The  Beethoven  is  as  good  as 
any  you  will  find,  played  warmly,  mod- 
estly, with  perfect  teamwork.  It  is  not 
flamboyant  Beethoven— but  then,  these 
middle-early  sonatas  aren't  as  flamboyant 
as  some  Beethoven,  either.  If  this  is  the 
product  of  French  musical  styling  and 
education,  then  Frame  is  still  a  pretty 
fine  place  to  learn  the  musician's  trade. 

Vanguard's  piano  and  violin  soimd  is 
particularly  good  in  the  excjuisitely  right 
balance  between  the  two  instruments. 
The  violin  has  an  open,  natural  sound 
as  though  out  of  the  speakers  and  into 
your  room  (but  not  uncomfortaljly 
close);  the  piano  envelopes  the  fiddle, 
as  it  should  in  this  type  of  sonata. 

Volume  One  (VRS  1038)  contains  Op. 
23,  Op.  24    ("Spring")    and  Op.  30,  #3. 

Choral  Masterpieces  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  Don  Cossack  Choir, 
Jaroff.    Decca  DL  79403  stereo. 

Divine  Liturgy.  Requiem  Mass.  (Rus- 
sian Orthodox  music.)  Don  Cossack 
Choir,  Jaroff.  Decca  DXD-158  (2)   mono. 

The  Cossacks  never  seem  to  get  older, 
vocally.  Where  do  they  recruit  young 
blood,  after  so  many  years?  I  can't  see 
any  deterioration  in  spirit  or  technique 
and  would  still  rate  them  as  the  best  of 
their  type— granted  that  the  Don  Cossack 
sound  is  perhaps  a  slightly  exaggerated 
expression  of  Russian  style.  They're 
good— as  good  as  ever— and  modern  re- 
cording technique  continues  to  add  to 
their   impact. 

These  discs  (they  are  all  available  in 
both  stereo  and  mono;  I  got  one  set  of 
each)  are  a  good  move  toward  broaden- 
ing and  strengthening  the  Cossack's  ap- 


peal, after  too  many  shapeless  ])otp()un 
over  the  years.  The  style  is  the  same 
always,  but  one  of  these  recordin 
presents  a  good  cross-section  of  typic 
Russian  Orthodox  choral  music,  and  t 
other  sets  forth  at  great  length  two  who 
services,  comjilete  with  astonishing  so 
diant  (some  of  it  on  a  chromatic  scah 
by  one  of  those  immense  and  incredib 
Russian  bassos— an  authentic  Ven,'  R< 
erend.  assisted  by  a  squeaky  ten 
Deacon.  Composed  choral  works  a 
incorporated  at  intervals  into  the  u 
broken  .sequence.  Impressive,  if  lengtl 
It's  worth  noting  here  that  the  Russi; 
school  of  (I  cappella  choral  music 
imique  in  that,  tljoiigh  based  up<m  ;i 
(ient  traditions  and  employing  much 
the  old  Eastern  chant,  it  is  a  produ 
of  a  recent  time,  the  late  nineteen 
tcntiny  m:unly.  and  depends  strictly  ( 
relati\ely  simple  harmonies  for  its  fran 
work.  That  such  a  composite,  Johni 
come-lately  tradition  should  ha 
developed  so  firmly  and  gloriously 
the  a  cappella  area,  in  the  midst  of  tl 
age  of  instrumental  music  is  quite 
tonishing.  The  music  is  a  marvelo 
combination  of  exotic  mysticism  ai 
clear,  nineteenth-century  Romanticist 
it's  not  exactly  in  high  style  these  jaz 
days,  but  a  good  many  enthusiasts,  ir 
self  included,  have  always  thought  of 
as  a  major  force  within  the  world's  gre 
choral  music.  In  spite  of  their  ulti 
dramatic  approach,  the  Cossacks 
over  the  essence  of  this  interesting  sty 
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WORTH  HEARING  . 

Mozart:    Eine    Kleine    Nachtmusik, 
525;  Les  Petits  Riens,  K.  Anh.  10.    P 

Arte  Chamber  Orch.  of  Munich,  Red< 
Westminster  XVVN   18852. 

Baroque  Sonatas  for  Flute  and  Harp 
chord  (C.P.E.  Bach,  Telemann,  Co 
perin,  Blavet).  fean  Pierre  Rampal,  I 
Robert  Vcyron-Lacroix,  harps.  Washin 
ton  VVR  4()7. 

Tchaikovsky:  Swan  Lake;  Sleepii 
Beauty  (Suites).  Virtuoso  Symph 
London.  Winograd.  .Audio  Fidelity  F( 
50010  stereo. 


Beethoven:  Symphony  #9.  Nordm 
Lovberg,  Ludwig.  Kmentt.  Hotter,  Ph 
harmonia  Orch.,  Klemperer  (with  I 
cidental  Music  to  "Egmont").  Ang 
S  3577B  (2)  stereo. 

Mu.s.sorgsky:     Complete     Songs.      Boi 

Chrisiofl.  bass.  Orch.  Nat.  de  la  Radi 
diffusion.  G.  Tzipine;  .Alexandre  Labi 
sky,  pf.  (With  commentary  by  Christc 
and  score).   Angel  3575  D/LX  (4). 


[  A  Z  Z   notes 


ric  Larrabee 


JAMAL 


L  hmad  Jamal  is  no  less  vulnerable 
\  than  many  another  modern  jazz 
anist  to  the  trend  toward  playing 
ano  as  a  solo,  one-finger  instrument, 
note  at  a  time.  Yet  his  sense  of  per- 
ssion  overcomes  him  periodically,  and 
:  busts  out  in  real,  two-handed  chords, 
ntil  last  year  he  enjoyed  a  considerable 
jscurity,  and  even  now  he  is  not-  so 
uch  a  force  as  a  personality,  and 
ss  a  public  person  than  a  private  one. 
Jamal,  that  is,  has  a  combination  of 
.dividuality  and  fastidiousness  that  is 
lusual  for  jazz  "personalities"  in  that 
le  latter  predominates.  He  has  more 
■gital  dexterity  and  knowledge  than  his 
rmediate  purpose  requires,  and  he 
anages  to  make  you  conscious  of  them 
/en  when  he  refrains  from  using  them, 
his  restraint  applies  not  only  to  his 
fences,  to  the  wispy  quality  of  some  of 
is  figures,  but  to  the  very  personality 
a  presents:  astringent,  witty,  forward, 
n  somehow  evasive. 

For  the  most  distinctive  aspect  of 
amal  is  his  wit.  Unless  I  am  mistaken, 
e  "quotes"  more  often  than  is  custom- 
ry— that  is,  in  improvising  he  works  in 
hrases  from  other  melodies,  like  a 
rholar  decorating  his  text  with  foot- 
otes.    Jamal's  sources   are  varied   (one 

remember  offhand  is  Ferde  Grof^) 
nd  he  makes  them  count;  you  feel  that 
ach  one  has  scored  off  you  in  much  the 
'ay  he  intended.  Yet  there  is  a  risk 
ere,  as  in  any  effort  to  protect  the  self 
0  fully  that  it  disappears. 

The  saving  of  Jamal's  music  is  his 
hythm,  which  rescues  him  from  aridity 
nd  aligns  hira  with  a  force  to  which 
;is  unquestioned  intelligence  can  con- 
ede:  that  traditional  momentum,  dis- 
iplined  but  relaxed,  which  distinguishes 
hose  who  swing  from  those  who  do  not. 
amal  has  it,  and  the  fact  that  he  knows 
t— and  wants  you  to  know  it  too— 
natters  not  in  tlie  slightest.  Jazz  is  a 
;enerous  faith,  and  those  who  pursue 
t  with  sufficient  dedication  are  often 
aved   despite    themselves. 

The  three  LPs  noted  below  were  all 
ecorded  within  a  space  of  three  days, 
n  September  1958,  at  the  Spotlite  Club, 
n  Washington,  D.  C.  On  them  Jamal  is 
iccompanied  by  Israel  Crosby  (bass) 
i^ernell  Fournier  (drums)  ,  and  by  a 
remarkably  well-behaved  audience  which 
:loes  not— for  a  wonder— rattle  glassware 
tnd  interrupt  with  superfluous  applause. 


Portfolio  of  Ahmad  Jamal,  (2)   Argo  LP 
2638.   Ahmad  Jamal,  Argo  LP  636. 
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AtJGUST:  IN  STEREO  ON 


i 


95 

1 


'THE  GIRL' 

The  "Wild  West,"  as  Puccini  saw  it  after  his  first  visit 
to  the  U.S.  in  1905,  was  more  exciting  than  "Gunsmoke" 
— certainly  more  melodic!  In  this  "golden"  new  La  Scala 
Opera  recording  for  Angel  of  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West," 
Birgit  Nihson  sings  Minnie,  the  saloon-keeper,  with  Joao 
Gibin  as  Bandit  Dick  Johnson,  Andrea  Mongelli  as  Sheriff 
Jack  Ranee.  "Excellent  production... to  be  accepted  as 
authoritative"  (Gramophone).  La  Scala  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  conducted  by  Losro  von  Malacic,  who  makes  his 
U.S.  debut  this  fall. 
3  records,  with  libretto  Angel  (S)  3593  C/L 


KLEMPERER'S  'NINTH'  fi 

f-^  '        '     —IB         ■ 
Reviewers  on  two  continents  have  acclaimed  Klemperer's 
recording  of  The  Ninth  as  "a  great  recording  of  the  cen-         ^  ^^ 
tury"  (Brit.  Record  News). .."Homeric!  What  more  can       '^^^ 
one  want,  except  .f/fr^o.?"  (Hi-Fi  Music  Review).  NOW —      f^^^K 
HEAR  IT  IN  ANGEL  STEREO!   Klemperer,  at  the      , 
pinnacle  of  his  art,  conducting  the  Philharmonia  Orch.       f 
and  Chorus.  Soloists:  Lovberg,  Ludwig,  Kmentt,  Hotter. 
Bonus:  Music  from  "Egmont,"  Birgit  Nilsson,  Soloist       , 

Angel  (S)  3577-B 

More  Klemperer  in  Angel  Stereo:  Beethoven  Symphonies  No.  i  and  No.  8       (S)  35657 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4  (S)  35546 


THE  ROUSING  200 

Just  about  the  lustiest  bunch  of  bassos,  brasses,  bala- 
laikas and  ebullience  you'll  ever  hear  in  stereo!  The 
Soviet's  hand-picked,  carefully  schooled  chorus  and  band 
are  conducted  by  Col.  Boris  Alexandrov  in  13  songs,  in- 
cluding the  Volga  Boatman,  Russian  love  songs,  and  a 
thunderous  Soldier's  Chorus  from  Russian  opera.  Worth 
the  price  of  the  whole  album  is  their  treatment  of  Tippe- 
rary,  in  bouncy  English  music-hall  style,  with  tremolo 
"intros"  by  the  balalaikas!  Angel  (S)  35ill 


GILBERT  &  SULLIVAN— IN  STEREO! 

'''What^  never?  Hardly  ever" ...  such  a  treat  as  this! 

H.M.S.  PINAFORE  Brand  new,  full  of  fun!  Starring  George  Baker, 
John  Cameron,  Richard  Lewis,  Owen  Brannigan,  James  Milligan, 
Elsie  Morison,  Marjorie  Thomas,  and  Monica  Sinclair  (as  "poor 
Buttercup"). 

Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting  all-slar  all-British  cast,  plus  the 
Pro  Arte  Orchestra  and  the  famed  Glyndeboiirne  Festival  Chorus 
(which  expertly  provides  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts  by  the  dozens). 
2  records  with  delightfully  illus.  libretto  Angel  (S)  3589  B/L 


AND  MORE. ..RECORDED  IN  EUROPE  FOR  ANGEL  STEREO 


OlSTRAKH  / 

As  Soloist 

With  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra. 
Mozart  Concerto  No.  J  in  G,  K.  216 

Russia's  greatest  violinist  plays  his  own 

cadenzas  and  conducts! 
Prokofiev  Cotjcerto  No.  2  in  G  minor.  Op.  6j 

Alceo  Galliera  conducting.  Angel  (S)  35714 

In  the  David  Oistrakh  Trio 

Schubert  Trio  No.  i  in  B  flat 
Oistrakh   with   Lev  Oborin,   piano,  and 
Sviatoslav  Knushevitzky,  'cello. 

Angel  (S)  35713 
Stereo  albums  also  available 


HOFFNUNG  INTERPLANETARY  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Time  Magazine  called  Gerard  Hnjfnung  a 
"highbrow  Spike  Jones."  British  audiences 
roared  at  his  'Extravagant  Evening  of  Sym- 
phonic Caricature.'  You  will,  too.  Here  it  is, 
recorded  in  stereo  from  Royal  Festival  Hall, 
London.  Sample  of  what's  in  store  from 
Punch  cartoonist,  satirist,  painter,  and  tuba 
player  HofFnung — "Let's  Fake  an  Opera." 
Cast  includes  Azucena,  Otello,  Brunnhilde, 
Manrico,  etc.  Scene  opens  outside  a  ciga- 
rette factory  in  old  Nuremberg. 
Enough  said.  Hear  it.  Angel  (S)  35800 

monophonically.  Omit  prefix  S. 


How  I  Turned  "^1,000  into  a  Million 

^'Starting  in  my  spare  time 

AN   AMAZING   STORY  THAT  MAY   CHANGE   YOUR   LIFE 


by  William  Nickerson 


PERHAPS  the  hardest 
thing  about  making  a 
million  dollars  —  or  even 
5200,000  -  is  the  act  of 
believing  it  to  be  possible. 
This  may  be  the  stum- 
bling block  which  will  keep  you  from  seiz- 
ing upon  the  extraordinary  opportunity 
presented  here. 

Out  of  every  thousand  people  who  read 
this  page,  perhaps  only  10  will  be  able  to 
overcome  their  ingrained  skepticism  enough 
to  send  away  for  more  information.  And  out 
of  those  ten,  perhaps  only  one  or  two  will 
exploit  this  opportunity  to  the  hilt.  But 
those  fortunate  few  may  enjoy  the  kind  of 
financial  success  that  millions  dream  of  but 
only  a  few  achieve. 

You  can  pyramid  personal  savings  of 
$2,500  ($50  a  month,  plus  interest,  tor  4 
years)  into  an  estate  worth  $219,972  in  14 
years  . . .  $1,187,295  in  20  years. 

Your  chances  lor  success  are  better  than 
400  to  1  —in  fact,  1600  times  better  than 
it  you  went  into  business  —  according  to 
actual  U.S.  government  statistics. 

And  most,  if  not  all,  of  your  new  wealth 
will  be  yours  to  keep  tax-free  —  not  even 
subject  to  capital  gains  tax! 

I  did  better  than  that.  When  I  was  25, 
my  wife  Lucille  and  I  started  saving  part 
of  my  first  modest  earnings  as  a  telephone 
company  employee.  In  three  years  we  had 
saved  the  down  payment  to  buy  a  home.  I 
began  looking  about  for  a  way  to  insure  a 
modest  retirement  income  to  supplement 
my  telephone  company  pension. 

From  "Scratch"  to  $500,000  by  42 

Starting  with  only  the  $1000  cash  equity 
in  my  home,  I  pyramided  this  modest  asset 
into  $500,000  by  the  time  I  was  42  —  all  in 
my  spare  time.  I  retired  at  42  to  concen- 
trate on  my  investments  —  with  consider- 
able time  for  gardening,  swimming  in  our 
backyard  pool,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
traveling. 

Many  friends  turned  to  me  for  advice 
on  how  they  could  follow  me  up  the  road 
to  fortune.  Finally  I  decided  to  write  a 
unique  guidebook,  in  which  I  would  share 
my  money-making  secrets. 

But  editors  who  read  my  first  manuscript 
told  me:  "Ah,  but  your  success  depended  on 
starting  during  the  depression.  It  could 
never  happen  again!" 

Another  $500,000  in  Only  2  Years 

This  led  me  to  study  other  men's  money- 
making  experiences,  and  current,  non-de- 
pression-period opportunities.  Although  I 
had  not  intended  to  increase  my  holdings, 
I  found  so  many  opportunities  that  in  2 
years  I  doubled  rhy  estate  to  over  $1 ,000,000. 
.  Now  my  book.  How  I  Turned  $1000 
Into  a  Million,  is  ready  at  last.  And  in 


it  I  reveal  —  and  tell  how  to  use  —  these  4 
basic  principles  of  traveling  the  last  re- 
maining road  to  great  fortune  still  open  to 
the  average  person: 

1.  How  fo  harness  the  secret  force  of 
free  enterprise  —  the  pyramiding  power  of 
borrowed  money.  If  you  have  ever  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  arranging  a  personal  loan 
(or  a  commercial  loan  to  go  into  business) 
you  may  have  the  idea  that  banks  won't 
lend  money  to  the  "little  fellow"  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money.  But  I  will  show 
you  how  you  can  get  lenders  to  put  up 
gladly  at  least  three  dollars  for  every  one 
of  yours,  thereby  quadrupling  the  earning 
power  of  your  capital. 

2.  How  to  choose  income-producing 
multiple  dwellings  in  which  to  invest  your 
own    (and   your   borrowed)   capital.   If   you 

are  interested  in  investing  in  income-pro- 
ducing property  for  income  alone,  then  you 
will  probably  get  along  all  right  without 
any  advice  from  me,  although  even  there  I 
can  give  you  many  tips.  But  if  you  are  out 
to  pyramid  your  capital,  there  is  a  definite 
set  of  conditions  to  look  for. 

3.  How   to    make    your   equity   grow.   A 

fair  market  value  of  an  income-producing 
property  is  in  ratio  to  its  income.  There- 
fore, if  you  increase  the  annual  net  by 
means  of  the  steps  I  outline,  you  increase 
the  market  value  of  the  property  —  thereby 
increasing  your  equity. 

4.  How  to  virtually  eliminate  the  "tax 
bite"  on  your  capital  growth.  I  will  show 
you  how  you  can  increase  your  net  worth 
steadily  without  its  being  subject  to  in- 
come taxes  —  not  even  capital  gains  tax! 
J.  K.  Lasser's  famous  guide,  YOUR  Income 
Tax,  says  of  this  method  that  "the  mathe- 
matics have  almost  unparalleled  attraction." 

If  you  have  about  $2500  right  now  —  or 
if  you  can  save  only  $50  a  month  for  the 
next  four  years  —  you  can  start  out  soundly 
along  the  road  to  a  million  dollars.  To  en- 
hance your  progress  you  will  need  an  addi- 
tional personal  investment  of  $50  a  month, 
or  $600  a  year,  for  two  more  years  after 
that,  making  a  total  investment  from  your 
personal  savings  of  $3000.  But  then  you  will 
start  receiving  income  from  your  invest- 
ment. In  addition,  if  you  follow  my  instruc- 
tions carefully,  your  capital  can  grow  at  the 
following  startling  rate: 

In  2  years,  your  $3600  grows  to  $5,800. 

In  4  years,  you  have  $11,575. 

In  6  years,  $21,681. 

In  8  years,  $39,363. 

In  10  years,  $70,548. 

In  12  years,  $124,884. 

In  14  years,  $219,972. 

In  16  years,  $386,376. 

In  18  years,  $677,583. 

In  20  years,  $1,187,195. 

How  far  you  want  to  go  up  this  ladder 
depends  on  how  much  retirement  income 
you  would  like.  You  can  conservatively  ex- 
pect to  earn  an  average  net  return  of  6% 


on  your  personal  equity.  So,  if  you  wou 
be  satisfied  with  a  retirement  income  of 
least  $12,000  a  year,  you  might  decide 
stop  when  your  equity  reaches  $200,000 

"There  Must  Be  a  Catch  to  It!" 

Right  now,  it  would  be  understandable 
you  were  sputtering,  "But  —  but  —  it's  n 
that  simple.  There  must  be  a  catch  to  it 

Of  course  there's  a  catch  to  it!  There 
hundreds  of  "catches"  —  hundreds  of  pi 
falls  and  traps  for  the  unwary  who  ha\ 
never  traveled  what  I  call  the  "realty  ro£ 
to  riches."  But  I  made  it,  by  learning  as 
went  along.  And  you  have  a  priceless  a< 
vantage  which  I  never  had  —  the  advanta^ 
of  being  able  to  know  beforehand  ever 
thing  I  had  to  learn  by  trial-and-error. 

My  497-page  book  is  literally  the  produ 
of  a  lifetime,  into  which  I  have  poure 
every  distilled  ounce  of  practical  know- 
edge  I  gained  along  the  road  to  fortune 
answers  all  the  questions  on  real  estat 
operations  that  my  friends  have  ever  aske 
me.  I  lead  you  through  one  actual  tran 
action  after  another,  setting  forth  each  ste 
in  detail. 

This  method  of  making  money  is  nC\ 
dependent  on  continued  economic  boom  c 
inflation.  It  is  benefited  and  underwritte. 
by  America's  continuing  population  boon 
which  is  expected  to  result  in  77  millio 
more  people  by  1980.  And  it  is  compare 
tively  recession-proof. 

Read  Book  for  2  Weeks  Free  — 
Then  Decide 

You  may  have  other  questions,  othe 
doubts.  Rather  than  attempt  to  answej 
them  all  here,  the  publishers  invite  you  t' 
examine  my  book  free  for  two  weeks  ii 
your  own  home.  If  you're  not  impressed 
return  the  book  in  two  weeks  and  pay  noth 
ing,  owe  nothing.  Otherwise  it's  yours  t< 
keep  for  only  $4.95  plus  a  few  cents  postage) 
Mail  coupon  or  write  to:  Simon  ani 
Schuster,  Publishers,  Dept.  104,  630  FiftI 
Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


To  Your  Bookseller,  or 

SIMON  AND  SCHUSTER,  Publishers, 

Dept.    104 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please   send    me   William    Nickerson's   497-pagci 

book,  HOW  I  TURNED  $1000  INTO  A  MILLION,  foi 
two  weeks'  free  examination.  If  not  convinced  tha 
this  book  can  pay  for  itself  literally  thousand; 
of  times  over,  I  may  return  it  in  14  days  and  paj 
nothing.  Otherwise  I  will  keep  it  and  remit  onij 
$4.95  plus  a  few  cents  postage  as  payment  in  full 


Name. 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


Address. 


City Zone .  .  .  State 

□  SAVE  POSTAGE.  Check  here  if  you  prefer  to| 
enclose  S4.95  WITH  this  coupon.  Then  Wf 
prepay  all  postage  charges.  Same  14-day  retuml 
privilege,  full  refund  guaranteed. 
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Mrs.  Peff,  President,  Superior  Air  Products  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  stiown  In  her  office  with  Supairco's  recently  developed  liquid-oxygen  "vacuum  bottle." 

meet  Mrs.  Peter  Peff 

alented  executive  and  a  good  customer  of  Anaconda 


lany  a  tough  problem  has  been  solved  by 
Irs.  Peff  and  her  company  since  1952, 
'hen  she  assumed  the  presidency  after 
er  husband's  death. 

Specialists  for  thirty  years  in  building 
)w-tcmperature  apparatus  and  complete 
ilants  to  produce  oxygen  and  other  gases, 
Supairco"  was  called  on  recently  to 
evelop  a  small,  compact,  lightweight  con- 
ainer  to  supply  oxygen  for  aircraft  crews 
t  high  altitudes.  Supairco  did  just  that 
-with  its  ingenious  design  for  a  "vacuum 
■ottle"  which  holds  liquid  oxygen  at  297 
'egret's  below  zero,  Fahrenheit!  One  of  the 
.ey  questions — what  metals  would  do  the 
ob  best? 


After  careful  re.-earch  and  testing, 
Supairco  chose  Anaconda's  special  cop- 
per-silicon alloy,  Everdur®,  for  the  inner 
sphere  which  contains  the  liquid  oxygen. 
Everdur  was  selected  because  of  its  ready 
workability,  corrosion  resistance  and  high 
strength — a  combination  of  properties 
which  withstands  the  vibration  and  fatigue 
stresses  aloft,  plus  the  shocks  associated 
with  catapult  launchings  and  carrier- 
based  landings. 

For  the  outer  sphere,  a  shell  of  highly 
polished,  heat-retlecting  Anaconda  Copper 
was  used  to  maintain  the  vacuum  which 
keeps  the  liquid-state  oxygen  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  temperature  necessary. 


The  "vacuum  bottle"  shown  above, 
when  fully  valved  and  charged,  weighs  only 
1 3  as  much  as  the  heavy,  cumbersome 
cylinder  it  replaces,  and  requires  only  a 
fraction  of  the  space.  Yet  Supairco's  new 
product  provides  a  high-flying,  eight-man 
crew  with  all  the  oxygen  it  needs. 

Anaconda,  through  its  subsidiary  The 
American  Brass  Company,  produces  more 
than  100  standard  alloys  of  copper,  each 
providing  its  own  combination  of  proper- 
ties. Special  alloys  are  regularly  devel- 
oped to  meet  specific  applications.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  continuing  a'm  of 
Anaconda  research  in  the  whole  non- 
ferrous-metal  field:  Better  ways  io  do 
things,  in  home  and  industry.  59173 a 


Anaconda* 


PRODUCERS  OF:   COPPER  •  ZINC  ■  LEAD  •  aluminum  •  SILVER 
GOLD  ■   PLATINUM  •   PALLADIUM  •  CADMIUM  •  SELENIUM  •  TELLURIUM 
URANIUM    OXIDE  •  MANGANESE  •  ARSENIC  •  BISMUTH  •  INDIUM. 


its  always  a  pleasure  f 

In  the  lighter;  milder  86  Proof 

or  in  ICO  Proof  Bottled  in   Bond 

Every  drop,  of  the  milder  86  Proof  is  original  and   genuine 

I.  W.  Har^jer  feojrbon  — distilled  and  bottled  at  the  same  distillery 

as  the  fn-iious  lOO  Prb<>f  Bottled  in   Bond. 


BOTH    KEKTUCXY    STRAIGHT    BOURBON    WHISKEY    •     (.    V/, 


PER    DISTIILING    COMPANY,    lOUISVILlE,    KENTl 


• 
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magamie 


THE  SARAH  E.  ANNETT  LIBRARY 
Washington  Irving  High  School 


R  AMBASSADORS:  AN  INTIMATE  APPRAISAL  OF 


Char  es  W.  Thayer 


THE  COUNTER-REVOLUTION  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Robin  Boyc 
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It  Could  Have  Happened 
Only  in  America 


Visitors  to  our  shores  usually  are  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  efficiency  and  availability 
of  American  telephone  service. 

Calls  go  through  promptly  and  clearly, 
millions  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
telephones,  and  the  cost  is  small. 

The  fact  that  Americans  themselves  are 
seldom  surprised  by  these  things  is  a  tribute 
to  the  growing  excellence  of  the  service. 

This  efficiency  and  economy  are  no  acci- 
dent. They  have  resulted  largely  from  the 
way  the  Bell  System  is  organized,  and 
through  its  large-scale  programs  of  research 
and  improvement. 

No  other  telephone  system  in  the  world 
can  begin  to  match  this  country's  service  — 
either  in  terms  of  facilities  or  operating  effi- 
ciency. It  could  have  happened  only  in 
America,  under  th^^merican  free  enterprise 
system. 
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COVER    BY    DICK    SCHIFFER 


You  may  often  have  considered  joining  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club, 
and  now  is  a  particularly  advantageous  time  to  do  so  .  .  . 
for  you  can  begin  with  Exodus  by  Leon  Uris  ...  or 
with  any  of  the  other  books  listed  in  the  coupon  below . . . 
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THE 
DlJUMBIii 

PEDJA 


As  a  beginning  member  you  will  receive  FKEE  your  choice  of 

J  ONE  OF  THESE  SETS  OR  REFERENCE  WORKS 

_.^|i  IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  FROM  THE  CLUB  IN 

THE   NEXT   YEAR   FROM   OVER   200  THAT   WILL   BE   MADE   AVAILABLE 


Ihe 
Oxford 
Universal 
\  Dictionary 


^tecjND  Eornoi 


THIRD  EDITION 

REVISED  WITH 
ADDENDA 


THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Compiled  at  Columbia  University    •    2302  pages    •    Thumb 
indexed  RETAIL  PRICE  $35.00 

THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY  RETAIL  PRICE  $30.00 

2515  pages    •    "The  best  English  dictionaiy  of  its  si.«e  ' — 
JV.  y.  Herald  Tribune 
CHURCHILL'S  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR 

All  six  volumes  of  Sir  Winston's  epic  hlstoiy 

RETAIL  PRICE  (if  bought  separately)  $39.00 
THE  OXFORD  REFERENCE   LIBRARY     In  four  volumes 

RETAIL  PRICES  TOTAL  $27.25 

THE  WORLD  OF  MATHEMATICS  RETAIL  PRICE  $25.00 

In  four  volumes,  boxed 
SANDBURG'S  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— THE  WAR  YEARS 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  blotjraphy  in  four  volumes 

RETAIL  PRICE  $36.00 


Good  Sense:  A  Trial  Membership 

THE  purpose  of  this  extraordinary  offer  is  to  clemonstrale  in 
a  ciramatic  way  the  Club's  unique  Book-Dividend  system, 
hrough  which  members  regularly  receive  valuable  library  vol- 
imes— either  completely  without  charge  or  at  a  small  fraction  of 
heir  price— simply  by  buying  books  they  would  buy  any- 
vay.  The  offer  outlined  here  really  represents  "advanced" 
3ook-Dividends  earned  by  the  purchase  of  the  books  you  en- 
gage to  buy  later, 

'K  One  of  the  sets  or  reference  works  will  be  sent  with  the 
irst  book  you  purchase  under  the  simple  conditions  set  forth 
ibove.  The  five  additional  books  you  agree  to  buy  can  be  chosen 
from  at  least  200  Selections  and  Alternates  to  be  made  avail- 
able during  the  ne.xt  year. 

>jc  You  will  pay— on  the  average— 20%  less  for  these  books 
than  you  would  otherwise. 

^  After  your  sixth  purchase— if  you  continue— with  every 
second  Club  choice  you  buy  you  will  receive,  without  charge,  a 
valuable  Book-Dividend,  averaging  around  $6  in  retail  value. 


□     ONLY    IN   AMERICA 
by  Han 


□     WHAT  WE   MUST  KNOW  ABOUT 
COMMUNISM 

hv  HaiTV  and  Uon,Tro  Over.slrect  ,«.9J 
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Joseph  Kessel  $3.75 

ELIZABETH   THE  GREAT 

by  Elizabeth  Jenkins 
Price   (to  members  otiln)  S^/.Oo 
THE  MARAUDERS 

by  Charlton  Offbum,  Jr. 

Price  (to  members  onlij)  iV,.2.; 

AKU-AKU  by  Tlior  Heyerdahl 

Price  (to  members  oiihj)  $/f.!f5 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARK 

TWAIN  Edited  by  Charles  Neider 

Price   (to  members  only)  $/t.05 

THE  MOST  OF  S.   J.    PERELMAN 

by  S.  J.  Perelman 
Price  (to  members  otiln)  $.'>.;ir, 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH    CLUB,    INC.  A3n 

34S  Hudson  Street.   New  York  14,  N.  Y.  "^ 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club*  and  send.  free,  the 
work  I  have  Indicated  below.  At  the  same  time  please  send  me  the  book  I  have  checked 
above,    billing   me   at   the   price   indicated.    I   agree  to   purchase  at   least  five  additional 

monthly   Selections or  Alternates tlurlnff  the  first  year  I   am    a  member.    Thereafter 

I  need  buy  only  four  such  books  in  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain  membership. 
I  have  the  right  to  cancel  mv  membership  any  time  after  buyinET  six  Club  choices. 
After  mv  sixth  purchase.  If  I  continue,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend*  vlth  every 
second  Sck<tion — or  Alternate — I  buy.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  cover  postage 
;ind  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:   A  Double  Selection— or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  mem- 
bers at  a  special  combined  price— is  counted  as  a  i^iiiale  book  In  reckon- 
ing Book-Dividend  credit,   and   in  fulfillinp:  the  membership  obligation. 
PLEASE    SEND   ME,   WITH    MY    FIRST  PURCHASE   SPECIFIED   ABOVE 


(Choose  one  of  the  rcfercni 


sets  illustrated  above) 


•  print  plainly) 


Zovr State 

arc  usually  priced  sllffhfly  higher,    are  shipped  from 
be    paid    for    In    either  U.    S.    or   Canadian    currency. 


•Trademark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


In  the  world  of  art,  where  prices 
are  getting  more  astronomical  with 
every  passing  year  and  every  major 
auction,  there  are  two  ways  of  de- 
scribing collectors.  They  are  said  to 
buy  with  the  ear  or  to  buy  with  the 
eye. 

Buying  with  the  ear  means  buying 
on  rumor  and  report,  on  gossip  and 
hearsay,  on  other  people's  opinions 
of  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture. 
Sometimes  the  outcome  is  happy  for 
the  collector.  But  in  buying  by  the 
ear,  he  is  running  the  risk  of  buying 
a  fake  that  will  prove  worthless  or  a 
fad  that  will  decline  in  value  over 
the  years. 

The  collector  who  buys  with  the 
eye  is  likely  to  fare  better.  He  studies 
a  work  carefully  before  he  buys  — 
reads  whatever  documentary  evi- 
dence there  is  about  its  genuineness, 
solicits  the  opinions  of  experts  about 
its  quality,  makes  sure  that  he  is  get- 
ting value  for  his  money. 

Buying  by  ear  is  what  all  too  many 
investors  are  doing  these  days  —  be- 
lieving tips,  taking  the  word  of 
strangers  about  the  prospects  for 
this  company  or  that,  putting  their 
money  into  securities  about  which 
they  know  entirely  too  little. 

The  best  way  to  invest  is  with  the 
eye  —  in  fact,  with  both  eyes  wide 
open  and  all  the  pertinent  facts  at 
your  disposal.  And  that's  where  we 
come  in.  If  you  want  facts,  figures, 
and  seasoned  judgment  about  any 
company  that  interests  you,  just  ask. 
Our  Research  Department  will  send 
you  the  information  you  want.  It's 
the  best  way  we  know  to  avoid  buy- 
ing a  pig  in  a  poke. 


Joseph  C.  Quinn,  Department  S\V-102 

MERRILL   LYNCH, 

PI  ERCE 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  Netv  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  112  Cities 


)     LETTERS 


TV  and  Its  Critics 

In  llir  Editor's  Easy  Clinir  for  July 
John  Fischer  proposed  lluil  instead  of 
giving  away  the  air  channels,  the  govern- 
ment should  rent  Ihem  to  TV  and  radio 
stations  and  create  with  the  j)roceeds 
an  independently  controlled  National 
Broadcasting  Authority  which  would 
produce  good  puhlic-service  programs 
for  presentation  on  the  major  networks. 
When  the  fnoposal  appeared,  readers 
in  every  state  of  the  union  inundated 
Harper's  offices  with  mail.  Over  a  hun- 
dred letters  a  week  are  still  arriving  as 
we  go  to  press  and  more  than  99  per 
cent  of  the  writers  have  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  jnesent  state  of  TV 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  neiv  scheme. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Causs  of  Los  Angeles 
summed  up  the  reaction  of  a  good  many 
when  he  wrote:  "Bully,  I'm  lor  it.  I 
might  even  buy  a  TV  set." 

From  Harvard,  Professor  David  Ries- 
man  commented  ".  .  .  your  plan  is  ex- 
cellent—the best  I've  seen.  It  is  a  ter- 
ribly important  issue  and  more  power  to 
you." 

Most  of  the  writers  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Easy  Chair's  proposal 
would  lead  to  definite  action.  Several 
members  of  Cotigress  Innie  indicated 
strong  interest  in  it.  among  them 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler  of  Nexu 
York,  who  wrote: 

I  am  very  much  intrigued  with  your 
suggestion  to  set  up  a  National  Broad- 
casting Authority.  ...  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with 
you  because  1  believe  the  plan  is  a 
deserving  one.  1  share  with  you  the  view 
that  our  broadcasting  and  telecasting 
systems  should  serve  us  better  than  they 
do. 

.411  the  comments  of  Harper's  readers 
are  being  forwarded  to  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney  of  Oklahoma  who  is 
studying  the  problems  of  television  for 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  He  has  wired  the  following 
from  Washington: 

Congratulations  to  the  editor  of  the 
Easy  Chair  on  his  criticism  of  the  cur- 
rent dismal  diet  of  TV  programing.  I 
have  tried  my  best  many  times  in  the 
Senate  to  cxiiress  my  resentment  against 


this  underestimation  of  American  intc 
ligence  and  gootl  taste.  1  applaud  ar 
concur  in  your  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

I  must  respectfully  dissent  violent 
from  your  ])roi5osed  treatment  for  il 
removal  of  the  iimgus  my  TV  screen  h; 
developed.  ...  1  do  not  wish  ever  to  ,s( 
the  control  of  public  service  |)rogramir 
tinned  over  to  any  (]iiasi-pul)lic  grou 
of  censors,  keepers,  planners,  or  ps 
chologists.  No  matter  how  eminent  sue 
men  may  be  in  their  fields,  governmen 
sponsored  intrusion  into  this  fiel 
smacks  of  state  control  of  the  dissemin 
lion  of  information  in  this  most  impo 
lant  medium.  Dining  my  years 
\Vashington.  I  have  not  seen  any  gre; 
masterpieces  come  from  such  commi 
sions,  boards,  or  authorities.  .\s  poor 
the  current  run  of  TV  programs  is,  I' 
rather  go  on  leaving  my  screen  dar 
than  abandon  the  concept  that  a  con 
petitivc  system  of  TV  offers  the  be 
long-range  hope  for  decent  programini 
I  would  hope  that,  instead  of  tran 
ferring  public-service  programing  to  a 
artificial  brain  of  government  authoril 
the  TV  industry  eventually  will  matur 
After  all,  the  newspapers  and  the  mag; 
zines  weren't  so  hot  twenty  years  aftt 
Gutenijerg  invented  movable  type. 

Some  day,  our  commercial  TV  pr<i 
gramers  will  divorce  that  nagging  o 
crone,  audience  ratings,  and  show  soni 
adult  initiative.  There  is  a  TV  audienc 
for  quality  programs  that  advertisers  ( 
quality  products  need  to  reach.  Perha] 
the  big-show  sponsor  may  be  displace 
by  joint  ventures  f)f  advertisers  who  no' 
use  quality  media  in  the  journalist] 
field.  The  very  existence  of  Harper' 
the  Nezu  Yorker,  and  other  fine  m.ig; 
zines,  as  well  as  many  distinguishe 
newspapers,  proves  it  can  be  done.  Eve 
newspapers  with  screeching  headlines  < 
crime  and  violence  still  devote  som 
space  to  book  reviews,  art  and  musi 
columns,  sports,  and  financial  news. 

The  best  corrective  eventually  wii 
prove  to  be  the  TV  viewer.  When  ir 
telligent  people  begin  to  write  the  spoi 
sor  telling  him  what  they  really  think  o, 
this  program,  heads  will  begin  to  rol 
along  ^fadison  .Aveiuie  and  in  the  nci 
work  programing  departments.  Publi 
opinion  is  slow  to  be  aroused,  but  ont 
it  awakens,  it's  better  than  a  stam])e(l 
of  Ijiiffalo  in  any  current  Westcri 
drama.  It  is,  thank  God,  the  most  in 
portant  force  of  all  in  a  democracy. 


From  the  broadcasting  industry  itsel 
came  a  long  letter  xeliich  was  not  s 
much    a    direct    co:!i>!ienl    on    the    Fas 


The  COLUMBIA  ©  RECORD  CLUB 

now  offers  to  those  who  appreciate  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  spoken  word  .  ,  . 


lALL  SIX 

of  these  12"  long-playing  records 


FOR  ONLY 


Retail  Value   $34'^ 


if  you  join  the  Club  now  and  agree  to  purchase  as  few  as  five 
selections  from  the  more  than  150  regular  long  play  and  stereo- 
phonic  records  to  be  made  available  during  the  coming  12  months 


rjERE  IS  AN  oppoRTUNiTV  to  bring  the  voices  of  great  poets  and  per- 
"  formers  right  into  your  own  home  —  to  be  listened  to  and  enjoyed 
lor  years  to  come!  By  joining  the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club  now  you 
svill  receive  ALL  SIX  of  the  superb  recordings  illustrated  here  —  a  $34.73 
retail  value  -  for  oiily  $3.98! 

We  make  this  unique  offer  as  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  money- 
saving  advantages  you  will  regularly  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Club.  And  through  the  Club's  specially  prepared  musical  program  you 
can  acquire  an  outstanding  record  library  of  the  world's  greatest  music 

.  brilliantly  reproduced  on  12"  long-playing  records  —  in  your  choice 
of  regular  OR  stereo  high  fidelity!  Read  below  how  the  Club  operates 
— then.mail  the  coupon,  without  money,  for  your  six  spoken-word  records! 


CARL  SANDBURG  READS  A  LINCOLN  ALBUM  -  2  volumes 

Mr.  Sandburg  recounts  Lincoln's  life  as  an  Illinois  lawyer,  his 
White  House  years  and  his  involvement  in  the  Civil  War.  Woven 
in  are  Sandburg's  readings  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the  "House 
Divided"  speech,  the  First  Inaugural  Address  and  others. 


HOW  THE  CLUB  ENABLES  YOU  TO  ACQUIRE  A  RECORD  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC  -  IN  EITHER  REGULAR  OR  STEREO  HIGH  FIDELITY! 


To  receive  your  six  spoken-word  rec- 
ords for  only  $3.98,  simply  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon.  Also  be  sure  to  in- 
dicate which  one  of  the  Club's  two 
Classical  Divisions  you  wish  to  join: 
//  you  have  a  regular  phonograph 
you  enroll  in  the  Regular  Classical 
Division. 

//  you  have  a  stereo  phonograph 
you  enroll  in  the  Stereo  Classical 
Division. 
Each  month  the  Club's  staff  of  music 
experts  selects  outstanding  high-fidel- 
ity  recordings    -    both    regular    and 
stereo  -  from  every  field  of  music. 
These  selections  are  described  in  the 
Club   Magazine,    which   you   receive 
free  each  month. 

_  You  may  accept  the  monthly  Clas- 
sical  Selection  . . .  take  any  of  the  wide 
variety  of  other  records  offered,  both 
classical  and  popular  ...  or  take  NO 
record  in  any  particular  month. 


GIELGUD  READS 
SHAKESPEARE 
Sir  John's  enor- 
mous talent  is  de- 
voted to  passages 
from  Hamlet,  King 
Lear,  etc. 


DYLAN  THOMAS 
READS  HIS  POETRY 

Thomas'  magnifi- 
cent voice  reads 
Fern  Hill,  Do  Not 
GoGentleintoThat 
Good  Night,  etc. 


TYRONE  POWER 
READS  BYRON 

The  late  star  of 
stage  and  screen 
reads  She  Walks  in 
Beauty,  selections 
from  Don  Juan  and 
Childe  Harold,  etc. 


ROBERT  FROST 
READS  HIS  POETRY 

The  dean  of  Amer- 
ican poets  reads 
The  Pasture,  The 
fVitch  of  Coos, 
Mending  Wall, 
Dealth  of  A  Hired 
Man,  and  others. 


Your  only  oWigation  is  to  purchase 
five  selections  from  the  more  than  150 
Columbia  and  Epic  recordings  to  be 
offered  in  the  coming  12  months  .  .  . 
and  you  may  discontinue  membership 
any  time  thereafter. 

After  purchasing  five  records,  if 
you  wish  to  continue  your  member- 
ship, you  will  receive  your  choice  of  a 
Columbia  or  Epic  Bonus  record  free 
for  every  two  additional  selections 
you  buy. 

The  records  you  want  are  mailed 
and  billed  at  the  usual  list  price:  regu- 
lar long  play  records  at  $3.98  (Popu- 
lar) and  $4.98  (Classical);  stereo 
records  at  $4.98  (Popular)  and  $5.98 
(Classical)  —  plus  a  small  mailing 
charge. 

Since  the  number  of  spoken-word 
records  available  for  this  special  offer 
is  so  very  limited  —  we  sincerely  urge 
you  to  mail  the  coupon  at  once. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  Mail  coupon  to 
receive  six  spoken-v/ord  records  for  $3.9S 


.1 

COLUAABIA  @  RECORD  CLUB,  Dept.  221-2  I 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana  | 

I  accept  your  offer.  Please  send  me  the  six  spoken-word  j 
records  for  only  $3.98,  plus  a  small  mailing  charge.  Enroll  ' 
me  In  the  following  Division  of  the  Club:  | 

(check  one  box  only)  I 

O   Regular  Classical  O   Stereo  Classical  KK-6S  ! 

I  agree  to  purchase  five  selections  from  the  more  than  150  1 
regular  long  play  and  stereo  records  to  be  offered  during  I 
the  coming  12  months,  at  the  usual  list  price  plus  small  J 
mailing  charge.  For  every  two  additional  selections  I  ac-  | 
cept,  I  am  to  receive  a  12"  Columbia  or  Epic  Bonus  record  ■ 
(regular  or  stereo)  of  my  choice  FREE.  I 


Name 

(Please  Print) 

Address 


City ZONE State | 

CANADA,  ALASKA  and  HAWAII:  write  lor  special  membership  plan  ' 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited  to  an  established  I 
Columbia  or  Epic  record  dealer,  authorized  to  accept  subscriptions,  • 
nil  in  below:  I 

Dealer's  Name | 

311  ! 


Dealer's  Address. .  . 

<S"CoIumb[a,"  ^.  "Epic,' 


f^m    ■■■aBSIK      (T^     wmm-^m.,^m.mm.m,.     ,^m.m    ....     T  u        1.        ■     J>  '    <S"Columbl*."  ®.  "Epic,"    f!    Hares  Rec.  « ColumbU  ReconU  Sales  Corp..  I»3B    1 

COLUMBIA  (ij)  RECORD  CLUB  Terre  Haute,  Indiana     L  — -.  —  —  —  —  ————— —— —————— J 
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Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Divi- 
sion is  engaged  in  ajl  areas  of 
scientific  activity  —  from  concept  to 
operation  — in  missile  and  space 
technology. 

Important  basic  research  and  de- 
velopment work  is  being  conducted 
in  such  fields  as  advanced  systems 
research;  nucleonics:  physics;  chem- 
istry; mathematics;  metallurgy; 
desigr\;  test;  electronics;  aerothermo- 
dynamics;  gas  dynamics;  structures; 
and  astrodynamics. 

Headquarters  for  the  Missiles  and 
Space  Division  are  located  at 
Sunnyvale,  California,  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula.  Research  and 
Development  facilities  are  in  the 
Stanford  Industrial  Park  in  Palo 
Alto,  and  at  Van  Nuys  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  Other  facilities  are 
located  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa 
Maria,  California,  Cape  Canaveral, 
Florida,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico, 
and  Hawaii. 

Scientists  and  engineers  of  out- 
standing talent  and  inquiring  mind 
are  invited  to  join  us  in  these  inter- 
esting and  challenging  basic  research 
and  development  programs.  Write 
Research  and  Development  Staff, 
Dept.  I  - 1 2  962  W.  El  Camino  Real, 
Sunnyvale,  California.  U.S.  citizen- 
ship required. 

Loekheed 

MISSILES  AND  SPACE 
DIVISION 

Sxitems  Mcinager  )or  (he 

Navy  POLARIS  FBM: 

DISCOVERER  SATELLITE: 

SENTRY:  MIDAS: 

Army  KINGFISHER: 

Air  Force  Q-?  and  X-7 

SUNNYVALE.  PALO  ALTO.  VAN  NUYS. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  SANTA  MARJA.  CALIFORNIA 

CAPE  CANAVERAL.  FLORIDA 

ALAMOGORDO,  NEW  MEXICO  ■  HAWAII 


CJidir  as  tni  ironic  connier-proposdl.  Mr. 
Ilobert  Sartwff,  the  Cliairman  of  the 
Hoard  of  XliC.  unote: 

VO  THE   Ediiors: 

I  am  much  iiitrij^uccl  bv  )()lin 
listhcr's  proposal  for  a  National  Broad- 
( astin<r  Authority,  which  would  be  su|)- 
)ortecl  by  an  ingenious  double  levy  of 
lime  and  money  on  .American  broad- 
casters and,  as  a  qitid  pro  quo,  would 
relieve  these  same  broadcasters  of  "the 
painful  and  expensive  duty  of  |}rocluc- 
ing  public-service  programs." 

That  I,  as  a  broadcaster,  iniglii  dis- 
agree with  some  aspects  of  the  proposal 
does  not  lessen  my  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Fischer's  very  earnest  and  sincere  eliort 
to  solve  a  problem  that  has  bothered  us 
[or  many  years.  W'e  are  still  groping  for 
solutions,  and  his  thoughtful  attempt  to 
provide  them  should  be  cause  for 
gratitude,   not   irate  reproach. 

My  principal  quarrel  with  .Mr. 
Fischer's  idea  relates  to  its  area  of  ajj- 
plicitioM  and  to  the  fact  that  he  no- 
where suggests  that  it  be  pre-tested.  I  he 
\ery  name  National  Broadcasting  .Vu- 
ihority  has  a  ring  of  granitic  perma- 
nence; and  before  anything  so  radically 
.ind  thallengingly  different  is  imposed 
on  the  infant,  sprawling,  enormously 
(omplex  television  industry,  I  would  like 
to  see  a  tri;il  run  in  a  more  mature, 
more  stable  branch  of  the  mass  com- 
munications family. 

I  suggest  magazines  for  the  test,  and 
1  believe  the  data  develo])ed  through  a 
iVational  Magazine  .Authority  would  be 
enormously  useful  in  fashioning  any 
Future  NB.A— far  more,  in  fact,  than 
might  at  first  blush  be  apparent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  in  proposing 
this  to  Harf)cr'.s  readers,  to  elaborate  on 
the  imbalance  of  mass-appeal  magazines. 
In  1938.  for  example,  nearly  one-third  of 
all  weekly  magazine  serials  (as  well  as 
inass-market  paperbound  fiction)  con- 
sisted of  Westerns— a  ratio  several  times 
greater  than  the  ratio  of  Westerns  to 
other  programs  on  the  NBC  Television 
Network. 

Why  should  the  great  mass  of  Ameri- 
(an  magazine  readers— those  who  read 
Look,  Playboy,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  to  say  nothing  of  such  chastised 
l)rethren  as  Conjidenlial— never  be  ex- 
jjosed  to  Alfred  Kazin's  analysis  of  the 
fiction  of  the  'fifties  [coming  in  October 
in  H/nper's]  or  a  piece  by  the  Bolshoi 
Ballet's  Galina  Ulanova  on  how  she 
created  the  role  of  Juliet  [July]?  Why 
not  give  readers  of  Time,  Life,  and 
Fortune  a  crack  at  articles  with  such 
titles  as  "The  Hidden  .Affair  Between 
Big  Business  and  Big  Labor"  [July]? 

■As  with  television,  there  are  two  valid 
reasons  to  promote  greater  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  "public-service"  content  in 
our  mass  masazincs.  One  is  that  it  would 


help  to  raise  ]jublic  taste  and  bro  ; 
public  interests.  The  other  a  ; 
readers  who  already  count  tluins 
among  the  cultural  elite.  Win  sh 
a  member  of  this  elite  who  ha|)p( 
finil  some  amusement  in  Reader's  D 
be  saddled  with  the  expense  and  tn 
of  finding  more  specialized  fan 
smaller  publications,  any  more  iha 
avant-garde  television  viewer  sh 
undergo  the  inconvenience  of  tunii 
his  special  preferences  at  horns  o 
days  when  he  may  want  to  be 
something   else? 

.Mr.  Fischer  has  pointed  the  w:i 
the  remedy.  In  proposing  that  telev 
and  radio  stations  and  network 
taxed  twice  (once  in  funds  and  ; 
in  segments  of  choice  time)  to  u 
write  an  NB.A,  he  noted  that  the  bi 
casters  are  commercial  benefi(iari< 
the  free  puljlit  air.  obliged  by  la 
operate  in  the  public  interest, 
\enience,  and  necessity. 

Magazines  too  are  on  the  rece 
end  of  substantial  public  bounty 
though  a  more  old-fashioned 
money.  In  19.")8.  the  V.  S.  Post  ( 
])ut  the  subsidy  represented  bv  se( 
class  mailing  privileges  at  S272,096, 
'Fhe  largest  group  beneficiary  was  n 
zines,  with  the  most  popular,  ma 
peal  magazines  naturally  benefitin 
the  greatest  extent.  Moreover.  Con 
clearly  intended  this  privilege  to 
courage  the  spread  of  public  enlig 
ment;  the  law  grants  it  expressly 
the  dissemination  of  information 
public  character,  or  devoted  to  1 
ture,  the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  sp 
industry." 

Nothing  could  be  more  in  ket 
with  the  spirit  of  this  clause,  and 
the  thrust  of  .Mr.  Fischer's  idea,  th; 
tax  the  recipients  of  this  public  lar 
to  implement  the  very  ends  it  wa 
tended  to  serve.  A  nominal  levy  oi, 
profits  of  each  magazine,  even  less 
the  "inodest  percentage"  of  10  per 
or  15  per  cent  that  Mr.  Fischer  v. 
impose  on  broadcasters,  could  u 
write  the  costs  of  a  National  Mag. 
•Authority,  a  public  body  chartere 
Congress  but  carefully  insulated 
politics. 

The  five  directors  of  this  .A nth 
should  meet  all  the  exacting  criteria 
Mr.  Fischer  has  prescribed  for  the  ! 
They  should  be  men  of  impeccable 
fessional  competence,  high  intelle 
stature,  and  detachment.  Unckr 
general  policy  directives,  excni 
articles,  fiction,  reviews,  and  verse  v\ 
be  solicited  and  conceived,  assigned 
written,  and  generously  paid  for.    1 

*As  Mr.  Sarnoff  states,  these  arc 
Office  figures:  in  fact  they  are  h 
controversial  inter jnelations  of  coi 
ro7/?7//nt;.— The  Editors 
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Here  are  some  of  the  books  the  Book  Find  Club  has 
offered  its  members  in  recent  months.  As  you  can  see 
they  are  all  books  you  really  want  to  read  and  to  keep 
for  your  permanent  library. 

make  the  difference! 

It  is  selections  such  as  these  that  have  earned  the  Book 
Find  Club  its  reputation  for  "the  best  in  books"  on 
the  best  of  terms. 

. . .  and  you  save  up  to  50% 
on  all  the  books  you  take 

As  an  introductory  offer,  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
benefits  and  privileges  of  membership,  the  Book  Find 
Club  invites  you  to  choose 

any  3  for  only    3^^ 

with  membership 

Retail  value  up  to  $27.50 


^'^pWllcer. 


Book  Find  Club 

215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book  Find  Club 
and  send  me  for  only  $3.95  (plus  postage  and  handling) 
the  three  books  that  I  have  indicated.  I  agree  to  buy  at 
least  five  additional  selections— or  alternates— in  the  next 
twelve  months,  with  the  understanding  that  I  am  to  re- 
ceive a  free  bonus  book  after  my  fourth  such  purchase. 
I  am  to  receive  each  month  without  charge  the  Book 
Find  News  containing  an  authoritative  review  of  the 
forthcoming  selection  and  descriptions  of  all  other  books 
available  to  me  at  special  members'  prices.  This  will 
enable  me  to  make  my  own  choice:  if  I  do  not  want  the 
selection  announced  I  can  return  your  form  saying  "send 
me  nothing"  or  use  it  to  order  another  book  from  the 
more  than  100  current  choice  titles  offered.  I  may  cancel 
my  membership  at  any  time  after  purchasing  five  selec- 
tions or  alternates. 

[~]  The  Holy  Barbarians.  By  Lawrence  Lipton.  The  first 
book  to  give  a  true,  inside  view  of  the  controversial 
"beats."  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Member's  Price  $3.50. 

(~)  Du  Barry.  Stanley  Loomis'  engrossing  biography  of  the 
"last  of  the  left-handed  Queens  of  France."  Pub.  at 
$6.00.  Member's  Price  $3.95. 

[~[  Poets  in  a  Landscape.  By  Gilbert  Highet.  A  modern 
classic  that  brings  seven  great  poets  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  life.  Pub.  at  $6.50.  Member's  Price  $4.50. 

[~|  The  Sleepv/alkers.  Arthur  Koestler's  challenging  and 
controversial  history  of  man's  changing  view  of  the 
universe.  Pub.  at  $6.95.  Member's  Price  $4.50. 

rn    The  Sociological  Imagination.  C.  Wright  Mills,  author 

—  of  The  Power  Elite  trains  his  guns  on  current  social 
analysis.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Member's  Price  $3.95. 

rn  A  History  of  Western  Morals.  Historian  Crane  Brinfon 
considers  the  morality  of  each  important  Western  so- 
ciety. Pub.  at  $7.50.  Member's  Price  $4.50. 

r~\  A  History  of  Sexual  Customs.  Dr.  Richard  Lewinsohn's 
absorbing  study  of  the  world's  varying  sex  customs. 
Pub.  at  $5.95.  Member's  Price  $4.50. 

[~1  The  Golden  Bough.  An  864-page  edition  of  one  of  the 
20th  century's  most  influential  books  —  edited  by  Sir 
Jarrtes  himself.  Pub.  at  $3.95.  Member's  Price  $3.25. 

I — I  The  Odyssey;  A  Modern  Sequel.  Nikos  Kazantzakis' 
monumental  continuation  of  the  journey  of  Odysseus. 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Member's  Price  $5.95. 
America  As  a  Civilization.  Max  Lerner's  monumental 
study  of  life  and  thought  in  the  United  States  today. 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Member's  Price  $4.95. 
J.  B.  Archibald  Macleish's  Pulitzer  Prize-winner,  ancf 
Brave  New  World  Revisited.  Aldous  Huxley's  revalu- 
ation of  his  own  Brave  New  V/orld.  Combined  pub- 
lisher's price  $6.50.  Member's  Price  (for  both  books) 
$4.50. 

SAVE  the  cost  of  postage  and  handling  of  your 
introductory  offer  by  enclosing  check  or  money  order. 

Mr. 

Mrs - 

Miss  please  print 

Address—— — 

City Zone State 

(Same  ofler  in  Canada.  Address;  105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ont.) 
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clloiu  would  be  placed  rc\milaily.  on  a 
staggered  basis,  in  the  commandeered 
jjages  of  national  magazines  of  vast 
circulation. 

Thus,  for  example,  every  other  issue 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jourrinl  woidd  be 
required  to  devote,  say.  six  pages  in  the 
front  of  the  magazine  to  the  kind  of 
worthwhile  prose  and  poetry  that  ripens 
almost  unnoticed  in  such  esoteric 
periodicals  as  Hudson  Review,  Scwnnee 
Review,  and  Commentary.  Or  if  f.  D. 
•Salinger  wants  to  undertake  another  ex- 
traordinary effort  such  as  the  .S4. 000- 
word  story  "Seymour,"  which  appeared 
in  a  single  issue  of  the  New  Yorker  last 
June,  the  NMA  could  |)lace  it  for  him 
in  a  magazine  of  far  greater  circulation, 
sav  the  Reader's  Dii^esl. 

Just  consider  what  a  refreshing  and 
uplifting  change  of  pace,  what  a  stimidus 
to  further  creativity,  this  procedure 
promises  for  those  literary  figures  who 
now  scorn  the  mass  magazines  because 
they  dislike  being  forced  to  write 
"garbage." 

\[y  NM.A  plan  would  (ost  magazines 
far  less  than  they  might  fear.  Con- 
scientious editors  and  publishers  would 
be  largely  relieved  of  tiie  painful  and 
expensive  duty  of  ferreting  out,  encour- 
aging, and  publishing  obscure  works  of 
genuine  distinction.  All  that  would  be 
taken  care  of  for  them  by  the  N>f.V,  and 
they  could  concentrate  instead  on  in- 
come-producing Western  and  private-eye 
serials  for  the  millions.  And  those 
magazines  which  totally  evade  their 
moral  obligation  under  the  second-class 
mail  privilege— for  example,  the  semi- 
pornographic  magazines  that  cUmiinate 
so  many  newsstands— would  be  forced  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  Authority's 
cost. 

For  the  NMA  to  serve  as  an  adequate 
lest  of  Afr.  Fischer's  basic  idea,  at  least 
two  years  might  be  needed,  and  f  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  rushed  just  to 
get  at  television.  Indeed,  he  has  my  as- 
surance tliat  the  one-hour  weekly  quota 
of  prime-time,  prime-quality  programs 
assigned  under  his  plan  to  the  NHC 
Television  Network  will  in  fact  be  ful- 
filled two  to  three  times  over  in  the 
forthcoming  season,  and  without  the 
help  of  any  Authority.  .-Xmong  these 
programs,  during  peak  evening  viewing 
liours,  will  be  original  dramas  bv  such 
playwrights  as  Archibald  MacLeish  and 
fames  Costigan:  news-in-depth  specials 
on  such  subjects  as  the  rise  of  African 
nationalism:  adaptations  of  outstanding 
works,  e.  g.,  Maugham's  "The  Moon  and 
Sixpence,"  starring  Sir  Laurence  01i\ier, 
'VV'hat  Afakcs  Sannny  Run"  by  liudd 
Schulberg,  and  Shakespeare's  "The 
Tempest";  historical  dramas  filmed  on 
tlie  actual  scenes  of  the  events,  e.g., 
Jefferson  at  iVfonticello.  and  nimierous 
music  specials  ;\ith  artists  of  ihe  caliber 


of  Reuata  Tebaldi,  Harry  liel.ifontc, 
Isaac  Stern.  Eileen  Farrell.  and  the  New 
York  City  C:enter  Ballet. 

Since  these  projects  and  many  others 
like  them  involve  lengthy  tontractual 
commitments  by  NBC,  it  seems  only  fair 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
our  contracts  before  we  are  relieved  of 
the  painful  and  ex])ensive  duty  of 
presenting  anv  further  programs  of  this 
kind.  RouKRT  W.  Sarnoff 

Cihainnan  of  the  Board,  NBC 
New  York.  N.  \. 

E  S  Postscripts 

To  TJiic  Eduors: 

"The  Uncomfortable  Facts  about 
Extrasensory  I'ercei)iion"  Ijy  Dr.  Ian 
Stevenson  [|uly]  gives  a  lair  |)icture  of 
the  current  ditlidilties  (onlronting  the 
experimentalist  in  this  field.  ...  I  par- 
ticularly liked  his  emphasis  on  the  transi- 
tion lioiii  anecdotal  to  exjjerimental 
work,  and  his  emphasis  u|)on  the  ])os- 
sibility  of  successful  repetition  of  ex- 
perimental methods  l)y  the  same  in- 
vestigator and  others,  so  liiat  a  well- 
confirmed  l)ody  of  findings  tan  ulti- 
mately l)e  built  up.  ...  I  lu)pe  there 
will  be  more  articles  like  this  by  others 
(pialified  to  descriijc  contemporary 
trends.  Gardnfr    Murphy 

Director  of  Research 
Menninger   Foundation 
I'opeka.  Ran. 

\\'hat  a  pit)    to  waste  Harper  s  sjiace 
on   the   near-charlatanism   of   ESP.   .    .    . 
Shame  on   you   for   furthering  such   ob- 
vious obscurantism.  P.  L.  Forstall 
Evanstoii.  111. 

.\t  its  present  rate  of  acceptance  and 
recognition,  jjarapsychology  should  be 
warming  up  to  a  revolutionary  climax 
by  the  year  2059.  This  is  not,  however, 
a  feature  peculiar  to  parapsychology  as 
Dr.  Stevenson's  earlier  article  "Scientists 
with  Half-closed  Minds"  [November 
1958]  indicated,  ft  is  rather,  a  general 
cultural  subnormality  with  regartl  to  the 
reception  of  new  ideas,  especially  in  the 
science  of  life  and  mind.  One  wonders 
what  would  happen  to  the  advancement 
of  a  nation  that,  in  contrast,  would 
educate  its  students  to  reach  out  and 
utilize  revolutionary  discoveries  as  last 
as  they  could  be  verified. 

J.   B.  Rhine 

The  Parapsychology  Laboratory 

Duke  University 

Durham,  N.  C. 

.\\\  of  ESP  to  date  is  experimental.  .  .  . 
To  ])retend  the  subject  is  a  science  is 
akin  to  establishing  anatomy  by  ex- 
amination of  masses  of  flesh,  ignoring  the 
skeletal  liame  that  supports  it.  Scientists 


cannot  prove,  and  have  not  proved, 
FSP  does  not  exist,  they  merely  sayl 
some  theoretical  basis  is  necessary  tl 
the  information  together  in  ortler  tl 
move  the  subjed  from  the  realm  ofl 
speculation.  Walter  Si 

Norwalk,  (1 


Ch 


inese 


Neic- 


Ji'l 


To    iiiE   EoiroRs: 

I'hough  Kuo-P'ing  Chou  deals 
oughly  with  the  language  probU 
C;hina  ["Red  Clhina  i'ackles  Its 
guage  Problem,"  |uly|,  she  does  not 
realize  the  coirsecpieiues  of  the  "refoj 
I  hough  she  miderstands  the  enori 
gain  to  the  Party,  she  does  not  see 
appreciate  the  enormity  of  the  los 
the  (ill  inese  people  and  the  in  he 
danger  to  tlie  West.  .  .  .  What 
(ihinese  innovators  have  undert 
amounts  to  a  tremation  of  the  cla 
characters  and  the  use  of  the  ashes  a 
"New  Writing."  .   .   . 

Sjjoken  Chinese— when  written 
iieticallv  — is  merely  a  pale  shadov 
traditional  writing.  I'he  present  ma 
of  China  will  be  able  to  reach  everyl 
without,  however,  making  the  in 
literate.  Fhe  mastery  of  written  Ch 
retjuires  great  intellectual  ettort. 
reform  has  removed  that  effort  and| 
substituted  for  it  a  de(e])tive  ease. 

Fhe  new  writing  is  the  ideal  t 
tarian  method  of  propaganda  and 
munication.  for  it  is  highly  elfecti\e 
at  the  same  time  discourages  the  to 
lation  of  thought.  .  .  .  Linguistically 
therefore  culturally,  the  new  appn 
will  make  the  average  C:hinese  po 
than  the  Russian  peasant.  The  "^ 
write"  used  by  the  Chinese  masses 
be  the  written  counterjiart  of  Orw 
"Newspeak.  "  Victor  G 

Philadelphia, 

But  Is  It  Loi 


1  o  Till    Editors:  !' 

Ill,  IX'-. 

I  admired  Beniard  Nossiters  ar 
["'Fhe  Hidden  Affair  Between  Big  1 
ness  and  Big  Labor,"  July].  .  .  .  F 
ever,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
role  in  the  total  economy  of  the 
centrated  industries"  and  "administi 
prices"  and  even  "big  labor"  is  gre 
exaggerated.  .  .  .  Steel  and  autos  are 
really  the  determining  elements  in 
economy,  nor  in  the  cost  of  liv 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  conclu 
evidence  that  "concentration"  is  sig" 
cantly  greater  today  than  it  was  2( 
even  50  years  ago.  .  .  .  The  "hid 
affair"  may  or  may  not  exist,  but  I 
not  sure  it  matters  :dl  that  much. 

E.  L.  Dale 
'^■\':ishili"toil.  D 


te 


under  the  sponsorship  of 
The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

•  OVER  ONE  MILLION   WORDS 

•  MORE  THAN  3,000  PAGES 

•  OVER  3,000   ILLUSTRATIONS 

•  165   DISTINGUISHED  CONTRIBUTORS 

A  breathtaking  panorama  of  knowledge  in 
every  area  of  natural  science— from  anthropol- 
ogy to  zoology,  from  aardvark  to  zebra.  The 
famous  contributors  include  Marston  Bates, 
William  Beebe,  Arthur  Clarke,  J.  Frank  Dobie, 
Willy  Ley,  Donald  Culross  Peattie,  T.  C. 
Schneirla,  Edwm  Way  Teale,  and  many  others. 


For  the  most  readable  and  informative  books  in  the  natural  sciences,  you  are  invited 
to  join  the  Natural  History  Book  Club  —  and  to  accept  as  a  welcoming  gift  the  mag- 
nificent four-volume  set  illustrated  above.  Membership  in  the  Natural  History  Book 
Club  provides  a  fascinating  and  rewarding  way  to  keep  abreast  of  science's  continuing 
discoveries  about  the  origin  of  the  Earth  and  its  composition;  the  incredible  variety 
of  vegetation,  insects,  fishes,  reptiles  and  mammals  found  on  it;  and  the  evolution  of 
man  himself  from  primitive  savagery  to  the  complex  civilizations  of  today.  From 
anthropology  to  meteorology,  from  oceanography  to  zoology,  the  Natural  History 
Book  Club  offers  you  the  latest  and  most  important  works  by  leading  authorities  in 
the  major  areas  of  the  natural  sciences  —  always  at  substantial  savings. 

To  join  now  and  receive  The  Illustrated  Library  of  the  Natural  Sciences  free, 
simply  choose  the  volume  you  went  as  your  first  Selection  from  those  described  below. 
As  a  member  you  need  purchase  only  3  additional  Selections  at  reduced  Member's 
Prices  during  the  next  12  months.  You  will  also  receive  a  valuable  free  bonus  book 
after  every  fourth  purchase. 


<OOSE  YOUR  FIRST  SELECTION  FROM  AMONG  THESE  SIX  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 


'SOLOMON'S  RING,  hy  Komad  Z.  Lorenz. 

enormous  volume  of  new  facts  and 

trating    observations"    (Julian    Hux- 

on  predatory  fish,   the   language  ot 

nals,  courtship  rituals,  etc. 

PUBLISHER'S  PRICE  $}.95 
Member"  1  price  $3.50 

EARTH  AND  ITS  ATMOSPHERE,  edited  hy 
R.  Bates.  Fifteen  distinguished  scien- 
present  the  latest  discoveries  in  under- 
ding  weather,<circulation  of  oceans, 
:orology,  cosmic  rays. 

publisher's  price  $6.00 
Member' s  price  $4.95 

'HANTS,  by  Richard  Carringlon.  "Tells 
tically  everything  there  is  to  tell  about 
hants."  The  New  Yorker.  "Every  de- 
of  elephant  science  and  history."  Loj 
eles  Times,  publisher's  price  $5.00 
Member's  price  $3.95 


THE  LIVING  FOREST,  hy  Jack  McCormick. 
The  complex  community  of  the  forest- 
trees,  plants,  insects,  birds,  animals  — an- 
alyzed in  a  "book  packed  with  a  remark- 
able amount  of  material . . .  literally  chock 
full  of  pictures."  Los  Angeles  Herald _^ 
'Express.  publisher's  price  $3.95 

Member's  Price  $3^50 

ANIMAL  LEGENDS,  by  Maurice  Burton.  An  ex- 
amination of  long-established  myths  about 
.animal  behav'ior  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge:  sea  serpents,  "abominable 
snowman",  animal  "mercy  killings"  and 
funerals.  publisher's  price  $4.95 

Member' s  price  $3.95 

RIVERS  IN  THE  DESERT,  by  Nelson^Glueck. 
Fascina'ting  archeological  history  of  the 
Negev  desert  that  reconstructs  the  van- 
ished civilization  of  the  fourth  millennium 
before  Christ,  publisher's  price  $6.50 
Member' s  price  $4.95 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB  H-22 

63  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send,  as  a  Membership  Gift,  THE 
ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES,  along 
with  my  first  Selection  at  the  reduced  Member's  Price.  My  only  obliga- 
tion is  to  take  3  more  Selections  during  the  next  12  months;  I  will 
receive  a  free  Bonus  Book  after  each  fourth  purchase. 
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Electric  Portable  Another  typing  first  fi 


rom 
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Even  "hunt  and  peck"  typists  get  print-perfect  results  with  the 
exclusive  new  Smith-Corona  Electric  Portable! 

Here's  the  new  kind  of  typewriter  that  makes  all  manual 
portables  obsolete!  The  new  Smith-Corona  Electric  Portable  is 
easier  to  type  on  .  .  .  easier  to  learn  on  than  any  manual  portable 
. . .  because  it's  electric! 

The  less  skilled  you  are  at  typing,  the  more  you  need  the  new 
Smith-Corona  Electric  Portable.  Just  touch  its  keys  and  electric 
power  takes  over,  assuring  uniform,  print-perfect  results,  even  if 
you're  a  beginner  or  "hunt  and  peck"  typist. 

So  don't  settle  for  an  obsolete  manual  portable  when  you  can 
get  the  world's  first  and  only  electric  portable.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  a  free  trial  now ...  or  see  and  try  the  new  Smith-Corona 
Electric  Portable  at  your  dealer's. 

Only  $164.50.  Manufacturer's  list  price.  Subject  to  change. 
F.  E.  Tax  extra. 


Dorona 


FREE  GIFT  OFFER- Get  Smith- Corona's  new  Electric 
Portable  now  and  receive  free  from  Smith-Corona  a 
$23.95  name  study  course  on  records  that  teaches  touch, 
typing  in  10  days! 


SMITH^CORONA,  731   E.  Washington  St„  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

D  Arrange  free  trial  of  your  new  Electric  Portable. 

D  Send  me  more  Information  about  new  Electric  Portable 


plus  informative  booklet,  "Tips  To  Typists.' 


Name— 


Address- 
Phone — 
City 


Zone State- 


ALAN    BARTH 


tJu  EASY  CHAIR 


Why  Handle  Criminals 
with  Kid  Gloves? 


Tlic  guest  editor  in  the  Easy  Clxiir  this  month 
is  fin  editorial  writer  for  the  Washington  Post 
and  author  of  The  Loyalty  of  Free  Men.  He 
sfyent  the  past  academic  year  as  nisiting  professor 
in  the  political  science  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  California   in   Berkeley. 


YO  U  might  as  well  put  detectives  bark  in 
unilorm,  pounding  a  beat.  The  only  way 
they  will  be  able  to  solve  a  crime  is  to  see  it 
happen  or  find  a  witness."  This  was  the  bitter 
comment  of  Deputy  Police  Chief  Edgar  E.  Scott 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  after  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  1957,  upset  the  conviction  of  Andrew  Mallory, 
a  Negro  who  had  confessed  to  raping  a  young 
married  white  woman.  Chief  Scott's  indignation 
led  him,  indeed,  to  suggest  examining  defenders 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  "to  sec  what 
selfish  interest  "  they  have;  and  he  remarked 
ominously  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  persons 
ceking  to  overthrow  the  government  would  be 
!o  break  down  law  enforcement. 

Policemen  and  prosecutors  all  over  the  country 
(hoed  this  reaction  with  varying  degrees  of  dis- 
may.   They  accused  the  Court  of  sentimentality, 
)f  exalting  the  rights  of  individuals  above   the 
'rights"  of  the  community,  of  frustrating  effec- 
ive  law  enforcement.    The  Washington   public 
nhich   had   felt   rather   pleased   with   the   police 
lor  having  solved  a  difficult  case  with  efficiency 
and  dispatch  and   for  having  put  an   ugly  and 
dangerous   fellow  behind   bars,  was  correspond- 
ingly outraged  when  this  same  ugly  and  danger- 
ous fellow  was  once  more  set  at  large  in  the  streets 
of  the  Capital  on  the  basis  of  what  most  people 
considered  a   "mere  legal  technicality." 

All  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  done,  how- 
ever, was  to  reassert  a  rule  which  it  had  laid  down 
fifteen  years  earlier  in  the  McNabb  Case,  that 
confessions  obtained  through  unlawful  detention 
of  a  suspect  may  not  be  admitted  in  federal  courts. 
The    purjjose    of    this    ride    was    to    prevent    the 


extortion  of  confessions  l)y  third-degree  tactics, 
by  intimidation,  or  by  taking  advantage  of  an 
arrested  person's  ignorance  oi  his  constitutional 
rights. 

Mallory  was  a  twenty-one-year-old  Negro  of 
not  much  more  than  moronic  mentality.  The 
rape  occinred  in  the  basement  of  an  apartment 
house  in  wfiich  young  Mallory  was  living  along 
with  his  older  half-brother,  the  janitor  of  the 
building,  and  the  half-brother's  two  grown  sons. 
As  so  often  happens  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
victim  of  the  crime  was  unable  to  make  any 
jjositive  identification  but  told  the  police  her 
masked  assailant  resembled  Mallory  and  his  two 
grown  nephews.  No  other  persons  had  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  basement.  The  police  arrested  the 
three  Negroes,  took  them  to  a  police  station  and 
cpiestioned  them  intensively.  They  told  Mallory 
that  his  half-i)rother  had  identified  him  as  the 
masked  assailant.  Mallory  strenuously  denied 
guilt,  .\fter  some  hours  of  persistent  interroga- 
tion, he  was  induced  to  take  a  lie-detector  test; 
and  after  almost  an  hour  and  a  half  of  steady 
cjuestioning  with  the  machine,  he  agreed  to  sign 
a  statement  that  he  had  committed  the  crime. 
By  that  time  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  Mal- 
lory was  not  brought  before  a  United  States 
Commissioner  for  arraignment  until  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  police  had 
used  any  physical  force  on  Mallory;  they  had  sim- 
ply taken  advantage  of  his  ignorance  and  fear 
to  persuade  him  to  tell  what  was  presimialily 
the  truth.  When  Mallory  s  trial  finally  took  place 
—it  was  delayed  for  a  year  iiecause  he  was  deemed 
mentally  incompetent  to  stand  trial— his  confes- 
sion was  the  principal  evidence  against  him.  He 
was  convicted  of  rape  and  sentenced  to  death. 

The  United  States  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  sustained  the  con- 
viction in  a  two  to  one  decision,  Judge  David 
Bazelon  dissenting. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  on 
the  ground  that  the  confession  should  not  have 
i)een  admitted  as  evidence  because  it  was  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criiii- 
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Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  The  Mid-Centitry  Book  Society. 
Enter  my  FREE  subscription  to  THE  MID-CENTURY  magazine  and 
send  me  my  FREE  book-together  with  my  first  selection.  I  need  select 
only  three  other  books  during  the  coming  year,  for  which  I  will  receive 
another  FREE  selection,  and  will  be  under  no  further  obligation. 
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IS  reasons  why  THE  MID-CENTURY  BOOK  SOCIETY  is  the  fastest  growing  new  book  service  in  the  country 


Four  months  ago,  a  dramatic  new  serv- 
ice was  formed  for  people  who  Hke  to 
read  really  good  books. 

Many  distinguished  writers,  artists, 
scholars,  scientists,  diplomats,  theatri- 
cal artists  — people  who  don't  ordinarily 
join  "book  clubs"— have  joined  The 
Mid-Century  Book  Society,  and  for 
good  reason. 

1  Three  of  the  best  critics  in  the  country 
recommend  Mid-Century's  offerings  from  the 
more  than  12,000  books  published  each  year. 
Jacques  Barzun,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  and 
Provost    of    Columbia    University;    W.   H. 

I  Auden,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  poet,  and 
Lionel  Trilling,  America's  most  influential  lit- 
erary  critic,    recommend    only    books    they 

1  deem  important  enough  to  add  to  their  own 

i  libraries. 

2  These  books  are  made  available  to  you 
at  the  greatest  possible  reductions  from  their 
retail  prices. 

3  Mr.  Barzun,  Mr.  Auden  and  Mr.  Trilling 
communicate  with  you  each  month  by  means 

I  of  a  handsome  new  publication  called  THE 
I  MID-CENTURY,  which  is  full  of  delight- 
fully controversial  articles,  news  about  books, 
and  insight  into  the  Society's  book  offerings. 
There  has  been  unanimous  praise  throughout 
the  entire  publishing  industry  for  "the  splen- 
did achievement"  of  THE  MID-CENTURY, 
which  is  FREE,  but  only  to  members.  (No 
other  book  club  publishes  a  comparable 
magazine.) 

4  The  editors  describe  Mid-Century  offer- 
ings with  a  candor  ordinary  "book  clubs" 
must  avoid. 

5  As  a  new  member  you  may  have  any  one 
of  the  selections  listed  at  the  right  — FREE 
of  charge. 

6  You  choose  a  second  book  as  your  first 
selection  at  the  low  member's  price. 

7  You  need  only  select  three  more  books  in 
the  next  year  to  get  a  second  FREE  book, 
and  you  have  no  further  obligation. 

8  For  every  four  books  you  select  there- 
after, you  will  receive  a  fifth  selection  FREE. 

9  Your  dollar  is  worth  two  dollars  or  more 
when  you  buy  your  books  through  Mid- 
Century.  FREE  books  and  low  member's 
prices  mean  you  save,  overall,  more  than 
half  the  cost. 

10  Your  one  membership  entitles  you  to 
select  fine  arts  books  (such  as  the  Mid-Cen- 
tury exclusive  —  The  Complete  Letters  of 
Vincent  van  Gogh,  with  tipped-in  repro- 
ductions) in  luxurious  editions  at  incredible 
savings. 

11  Your  one  membership  permits  you  to 
select  important  records,  some  of  them  col- 
lectors' items,  for  which  FREE  book  dividend 
credit  is  given. 


12  Your  one  membership  also  permits  you 
to  choose  from  among  the  finest  books  ever 
written  for  children  —  for  your  own  children 
or  for  gift-giving.  These  too  are  available  at 
low  member's  prices,  and  book  dividend 
credit  is  given  for  their  purchase. 

13  Mid-Century  books  are  identical  with 
the  publisher's  editions  which  are  sold  at  re- 
tail for  much  higher  prices. 

14  Some  of  the  best  books  offered  by  MID- 
CENTURY  are  not  available  elsewhere  at 
any  price. 

15  The  screening  by  the  three  distinguished 
editors  ensures  that  you  will  not  waste  time 
reading  second-rate  books  which  may  be 
popular  for  the  moment  but  which  have  no 
lasting  value.  Mid-Century's  offerings  are  al- 
ways books  that  deserve  a  permanent  place 
in  your  library. 

16  The  Society  has  appointed  a  Director  of 
Member  Service  to  ensure  dependable,  ac- 
curate, and  rapid  handling  of  your  orders. 
You  are  invited  to  compare  the  courteous  and 
sensible  procedures  of  Mid-Century  with 
those  of  any  other  book  club  of  which  you 
may  have  once  been  a  member  —  and  be  sur- 
prised at  the  difference! 

17  Your  books  and  your  copies  of  THE 
MID-CENTURY  are  delivered  by  the  post- 
man to  your  door. 

18  You  need  send  no  money  now.  Select 
any  two  of  the  following  books  and  pay  for 
only  one  at  the  low  member's  price.  The 
other  book  is  yours  FREE. 


Begin  enjoyment 
of  membership  NOW! 

THE  SEESAW  LOG  by  Wil- 
liam Gibson— A  backstage  view 
of  how  a  play  "in  trouble"  on 
the  road  is  put  together  into  a 
smash  Broadway  hit.  Gibson's 
preferred   version  of  Two  For 

the   Seesaw   is   also   included.   Retail:    $3.95. 

Member's  price:  $3.25. 

JUSTINE  and  BAL- 
THAZAR by  Lawrence 
Durrell  (a  dual  selec- 
tion)—Justine  and  Bal- 
thazar are  an  investiga- 

tion    of    modern    love. 

Freud  contributes  the  epigraph  to  Justine: 
"I  am  accustoming  myself  to  the  idea  of  re- 
garding every  sexual  act  as  a  process  in  which 
four  persons  are  involved.  We  shall  have  a  lot 
to  discuss  about  that."  Retail  price  of  both 
books:  $7.00.  Member's  price:  $5.25. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  ZELIDE 

by  Geoffrey  Scott  -  A  Twen- 
tieth-Century masterpiece.  Re- 
tail: $3.50.  Member's  price: 
$2.95. 


THE  AGES  OF  MAN  by  Wil- 
i  liam  Shakespeare,  selected  and 
'  .  arranged  by  George  Rylands  — 
Sir  John  Gielgud's  brilliant  per- 
formance of  The  Ages  of  Man 
was  a  memorable  event  last 
year  on  Broadway.  The  remarkable  anthology 
on  which  it  was  based,  long  out  of  print,  is 
now  available  only  in  a  MID-CENTURY 
edition,  just  the  right  size  for  casual  reading. 
MID-CENTURY  edition:  $4.95. 


OSCAR  WILDE  His  Life  and 
-,i      Confessions   by   Frank   Harris 

(George  Bernard  Shaw  con- 
*•"       tributes    an    appendix.)  — Now 

available  for  the  first  time  in 

30  years,  this  book  was  de- 
scribed by  H.  L.  Mencken  as  "perhaps  the 
best  biography  done  by  an  American."  Fas- 
cinating trial  scenes,  remarkable  candor.  Re- 
tail: $7.00.  Member's  price:  $4.95. 


THREE  PLAYS  BY  JOHN 
OSBORNE  (a  one-volume  edi- 
tion)  LOOK  BACK  IN 
ANGER  .  THE  ENTER- 
TAINER .  EPITAPH  FOR 
GEORGE  DILLON  (by  Mr. 
Osborne  and  Anthony  Creighton)— The  Lon- 
don Times  Literary  Supplement  says,  "Mr. 
Osborne's  dialogue  leaps  off  the  page."  Re- 
tail: $8.25.  Member's  price:  $4.95. 

AGEE  ON  FILM  -  Pulitzer 
idEt  Prize-winning  James  Agee,  au- 
Wio-  (hor  of  A  Death  in  the  Family, 
was  the  best  movie  critic  this 
;|  country  ever  had.  Reading 
AGEE  ON  FILM  is  more  fun 
than  going  to  the  movies.  Illustrated  with 
memorable  pictures.  Retail:  $6.00.  Member's 
price:  $4.50. 

TWO  GENTLE  MEN  by  Mar- 
J  _^  chette  Chute— Anyone  who  has 
read  Miss  Chute's  biographies 
of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare 
will  want  to  read  her  lives  of 
George  Herbert  and  Robert 
Hernck— two  gentle  men  who  tried  to  per- 
form one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks:  To 
write  well.  Retail:  $5.00.  Member's  price: 
$4.25. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  INTELLECT 

by  Jacques  Barzun  —  The  New 
York  Times  described  Mr.  Bar- 
zun's  best-seller  as  "the  most 
important  critique  of  American 
culture  in  many  years."  Retail: 
$5.00.  Member's  price:  $3.50. 
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iiial  Procedure.  Under  Rule  i  ol  these  rules,  a 
suspect  may  be  arrested  only  il  there  is  probai)k' 
cause  to  believe  that  he  committed  a  crime.  It 
is  unlaw  ltd  to  arrest  a  citi/en  lor  questioning  or 
on  suspicion— that  is,  in  order  to  establish  the 
probable  cause  recjuired  to  justily  the  arrest  in 
the  first  place.  And  Ride  5  provides  that  when  a 
person  is  arrested,  he  must  be  taken  beiore  a 
United  Stales  Commissioner  lor  arraignment 
"without  imnecessary  delay." 

At  this  arraignment,  it  is  the  duty  ol  the  Com 
missioner  to  inform  the  arrested  person  ol  the 
])recise  charge  against  him  and  lo  advise  him  ol 
his  rights— his  right  lo  have  the  benefit  ol  coun- 
sel, to  avoid  .self-incrimination,  and  to  have  a 
preliminary  examination.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  Commissionci  lo  determine  whether  the 
evidence  constitutes  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  arrested  person  committed  a  crime  antl 
lo  hold  him  for  trial,  tlischarge  him  horn  ( us- 
todv,  or  admit  him  to  bail. 


JUST     A 


TECHNICALITY 


TH  E  police  in  the  Mallory  Case  were  fol- 
lowing standard  operating  procedure.  The 
requirement  that  arrestetl  persons  be  arraigned 
without  unnecessary  delay— a  requirement  in  state 
as  well  as  federal  jurisdictions— lias  long  been 
interpreted  by  the  police  almost  everywhere  with 
great  laxity.  It  is  common  practice,  in  most  states 
as  well  as  in  the  District  of  Columljia,  to  ques- 
tion suspects  and  often  to  hold  them  incom- 
municado in  order  to  build  a  case  against  them 
prior  to  arraignment.  The  Illinois  Divisicm  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  recently 
published  an  illuminating  report  on  "Secret  De- 
tention by  the  Chicago  Police."  It  discloses, 
among  other  significant  facts  culled  from  a  study 
of  case  files  in  nine  branches  of  tlie  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago,  that: 

Fifty  per  tent  ol  tlic  jjolicc  prisoners  prodiuccl 
in  Felony  Clourt  have  i)cen  held  without  charge 
lor  17  hours  or  longer,  according  to  the  ACLU  sam- 
ple of  3,S4  cases.  Another  30  per  tent  tonkl  not  be 
attounted  for  in  terms  of  pre-booking  detention 
because  of  polite  failure  to  complete  liie  arrest  slijj. 
Only  20  per  cent  of  the  files  showed  on  their  face 
that  the  defendant  was  hooked  \\iihin  17  hours 
of  his  arrest.  .  .  . 

One  out  of  every  ten  Felony  Court  defendants 
in  the  sample  had  been  held  lor  18  hours  or  longer. 
One  out  of  every  20  had  been  held  for  60  hours 
or  longer.  One  out  of  every  40  had  been  held  for 
lit  least  three  days,  beiore  he  was  thargcd  with  an 
offense. 

That  the  victims  of  such  police  practices  are 
not  always  criminals  is  attested  by  the  case  of 
Leslie  George  Wakat,  reported  by  the  Illinois 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  Wakat  was  arrested  by 
Chicago  police  officers  "for  investigation"  on 
September  21,   1946.    Two  days  later,  when  his 


wile  learned  where  he  was,  she  retained  a  lawyer 
\\\\a  liled  a  petiiion  for  habeas  corpus.  On  Sep- 
tember 24  a  judge  rided  that  Wakat's  detention 
was  illegal  and  orderetl  him  released.  Four  hours 
after  the  judge's  ruling,  however,  the  Chicago 
police  re-arrested  Wakat  "for  investigation." 

For  the  next  three  days  Wakat  \vas  held  in- 
commimicado  at  a  police  station.  His  lawyer 
tried  to  see  him  but  was  tiniied  away.  Ihrough- 
oui  his  detention,  Wakat  was  not  charged  with 
any  crime,  was  held  without  bail,  and  was  dc 
nied  any  communication  with  the  world  outside. 
On  September  27  the  police  succeeded  in  wring- 
ing Irom  him  a  signed  confession  of  burglary. 
Then,  and  only  then,  did  they  take  him  to  court 
and  charge  him  with  a  crime.  On  the  basis  ol 
his  confession  Wakat  was  convicted  and  given  a 
ten-  lo  twenty-year  prison  sentence. 

Seven  years  later  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
ordered  Wakat's  release.  He  managed,  at  last, 
to  prove  that  his  confession  had  been  extorted 
by  a  series  ol  violent  beatings  by  the  police  dur- 
ing his  secret  detention. 

liehind  this  llagrant  disregard  ol  the  law  by 
law-enforcement  officers  lies  a  pid)lic  tolerance 
or  indifterence;  the  community  prefers  to  keep 
its  eyes  closed.  Ordinary  law-abiding  citizens 
find  it  hard  to  identify  theriselves  with  those  who 
fall  afoul  of  the  law— for  ihe  most  part  the  scum 
of  society,  vagrants,  pickpockets,  dope  peddlers, 
robbers,  rapists,  and  others  who  present  an  in- 
disputable threat  to  law  and  order  and  the  safety 
of  the  community.  It  is  not  easy  for  respectable 
citizens  to  recognize  that  their  own  rights  are 
bound  up  intimately  with  the  rights  of  such  out- 
casts. 

There  has  been  an  undoubted  and  very  dis- 
quieting increase  of  crime  in  the  postwar  years. 
The  causes  are  complex.  Among  them,  certainly, 
are  social  conditions  which  lie  entirely  outside 
police  jurisdiction  and  beyond  the  power  of  the 
best  of  police  dejjartments  to  correct.  Some  have 
said  that  the  causes  of  contemporary  crime  are 
to  be  found  in  a  breakdown  of  moral  values. 
Commenting  some  time  agcj  on  that  pecidiarly 
distressing  and  disconcerting  scjrt  of  anti-social 
conduct  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  juve- 
nile delinquency,  Mr.  }.  Edgar  Hoover  remarked 
that  juvenile  delinquents  "are  the  victims  of  a 
society  which  has  substituted  indulgence  for  dis- 
cipline. They  are  the  victims  of  a  breakdown 
of  authority  and  moral  standards  in  the  home, 
in  the  neighborhood  and— too  frequently— in  the 
entire  community." 

PRESSURE     ON     THE     POLICE 

THIS  may  well  be  the  case.  If  so,  however,  it 
is  peiplexing  lo  find  Mr.  Hoover  advocating 
tougher  treatment  of  youthfid  lawbreakers,  in- 
cluding full  public  disclosure  of  their  identities. 
"In  recent  vears,"  he  testified  beiore  the  House 
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'  868  ILLUSTRATIONS-MANY 
IN  FULL  COLOR.  A  GIANT  VOL- 
UME OF  OVERSIZE  PAGES 
(8'^"x  11'-^")  To  prepare  the  larousse 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  MYTHOLOGY,  cele- 
brated scholars  in  every  field  from  Art 
and  Archaeology  to  Linguistics  and 
Ethnology  labored  for  ten  years  — 
amassing  from  every  continent  the 
mythological  traditions  of  hundreds  of 
nations,  peoples,  tribes  and  cultures. 
The  original  French-language  edition 
from  the  famous  publishing  house  of 
Larousse  in  Paris  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  acclaimed  reference  v/orks  in 
the  world  today.  This  is  the  first  edi- 
tion ever  available  in  English.  There  is 
no  other  book  like  it. 

EVERYTHING  YOU'VE  EVER 
WANTED  TO  KNOW  about  world 
mythology  can  be  found  here  in  a  few 
moments.  Yet  this  great  "reference" 
work  is  designed  not  only  to  be  con- 
sulted for  facts  but  read  for  pleasure. 
'It  offers  a  reading  experience  wrought 
,.    '"  of  poetry  and  besti- 

^  ~  ality,  of  sorcery  and 
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""""^.^  **^  5*'         backwards  in  time  to 
--^-      '  the    well-springs    of 

man's  literature,  theatre,  music,  the- 
ology, architecture,  and  folklore. 

FROM  OEDIPUS  TO  SIEG- 
FRIED. Here  are  the  animal-headed 
deities  of  Egypt's  religion  of  death... 
the  planetary  divinities  of  Babylonia 
...the  uncensored  family  history  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece  and 
Rome  (including  episodes  Bulfinch 
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didn't  mention)  ...the  licentious  leg- 
ends and  rites  of  Phoenicia. ..the 
great  pagan  heritage  of  the  Celts 
and  Norse  and  Slavs,  much  of  it  here- 
tofore inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader . . .  the  strange  shamanistic  cults 
of  the  ancient  Magyars  and  Finns. 

FROM  PERSIA  TO  POLYNESIA 
AND  PERU.  To  read  on  is  to  be 
plunged  headlong  into  the  exotic  mys- 
ticism of  the  East... Zoroaster  and  the 
Magi. ..the  cult 
of  Mithra;.. 
the  mysteries 
of  Mani...the 
multitudinous 
gods  and 
castes      and  ___ 

epics  of  Hinduism... the  exalting  doc- 
trines of  the  Buddha... the  intensely 
practical  mythology  of  the  Chinese... 
and  the  exquisite  legends  that  lie  be- 
neath the  painting  and  poetry  and 
drama  of  Japan.  And  here,  as  well,  are 
the  great  mythic  legacies  of  Negro 
Africa,  the  South  Pacific,  the  Indians 
of  North  and  South  America... even 
the  legends  and  witchcraft  of  the  silent 
world  of  the  Eskimos. 
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But  the  circumstances  of  one's  own  birth 
are  difficult  to  pre-arrange  and  so  you're  as 
likely  to  be  born  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  as  in 
Paris,  France.  Assuming  that  you  were  born 
in  Paris,  French  would  be  your  native 
language  and  you  would  learn  it  as  a  child 
does — by  hearing,  seeing,  associating  ob- 
jects and  actions  with  sounds,  repeating, 
imitating  and,  finally,  speaking.  This  is  by 
far  the  best  way  to  learn  any  language. 

If  you  are  not  native  to  France  then  the 
next  best  way  to  learn  French  is  to  simply 
go  and  live  there.  Surround  yourself  with 
all  things  French,  listen,  ask  and  learn.  This, 
of  course,  takes  time  and  can  be  very  ex- 
pensive. 

But  if  you  were  not  born  French  and  if 
the  prospect  of  pulling  up  stakes  and  set- 
tling down  in  Paris  seems  remote,  then  we 
say  in  all  modesty:  the  best  way  to  learn  to 
speak  French  is  at  Berlitz. 

The  Berlitz  Method  (and  we  use  the  capi- 
tal "M"  advisedly)  is  very  similar  to  living 
in  France  except  that  it  is  quicker  and  more 
economical.  At  Berlitz  your  instructor  is  a 
cultured  native  of  France.  He  knows  the 
language,  the  accents  and  the  customs  of  the 
land  of  his  birth.  No  one  is  better  qualified 
to  instruct  you  in  French  than  he  is.  Right 
from  the  very  beginning  he  speaks  to  you  in 
French — never  in  English.  And  so  you  learn 
to  speak  French  as  a  child  does.  You  hear, 
sec,  associate,  repeat  and  eventually  you're 


speaking  French.  Sound  simple?  It  is.  It's 
so  simple  that  by  the  end  of  your  first  hour 
at  Berlitz  you  will  actually  be  able  to  carry 
on  a  simple  conversation  in  French.  (You 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  French  child 
in  that  you  have  an  adult's  mind  and  an 
adult's  ability  and  willingness  to  concen- 
trate.) 

Our  aim  is  to  enable  you  to  understand 
and  be  understood  in  another  language.  In 
short,  we  want  you  to  be  able  to  speak  and 
communicate  in  another  tongue.  80  years 
of  experience  and  10  million  graduates  tes- 
tify to  the  effectiveness  of  the  "Berlitz 
Method".  You  do  not  learn  about  another 
language — you  learn  the  language  itself,  in 
terms  of  itself.  You  learn  to  "think"  in  that 
language.  You  learn  to  enjoy  that  language 
as  if  it  were  your  own  native  tongue.  Once 
you  have  mastered  the  basic  sounds  vou 
then  move  on  to  reading  and  writing.  Again 
—  this  is  exactly  the  way  a  child  learns. 
Grammar  is  not  drilled  into  your  head.  You 
learn  it  through  usage  and  familiaritv — not 
as  a  set  of  rigid  and  tedious  rules. 1he"Berlitz 
Method"  is  a  simple  concept.  The  most  com- 
pelling thing  about  it  is  that  it  works. 

If  you  have  unpleasant  memories  of  high 
school  or  college  language  courses — put 
them  away.  Lock  them  in  your  trunk  or 
press  them  into  your  yearbook.  There's  no 
place  for  them  at  Berlitz.  We  abhor  inflex- 
ible routines  and  we  sometimes  wish  that 


the  word  "School"  were  not  a  part  of  c 
name — we  feel  that  it  frightens  some  peo| 
away.  Our  aim  is  to  teach  you  to  spf 
another  language.  We  can  do  it  for  vou 
joyably,  quickly  and  inexpensively.  Perhi 
we're  mistaken  but  that's  what  we  thi 
most  people  want. 

What  we  have  written  here  applies 
every  spoken  language  for  we  teach  them 
— and  from  Arabic  to  Zulu,  the  "Methi 
is  the  same.  How  long  it  takes  and  how  mu 
it  costs  is  entirely  up  to  you.  Instruction 
arranged  to  fit  your  schedule  and  a  cou 
is  designed  to  fit  your  needs.  (An  engin< 
off  for  the  Venezuelan  oil  fields  will  n( 
a  more  specialized  knowledge  of  Spanj 
than  a  young  couple  off  to  spend  thi 
weeks  in  Madrid.) 

Since  all  Berlitz  instruction  is  tailored  i 
individual  language  needs,  the  best  p  ■ 
cedure  for  you  would  be  to  stop  in  or  d 
the  nearest  Berlitz  School  (see  our  listiis 
on  the  next  page)  and  have  a  chat  with  t! 
Director.  You'll  find  him  to  be  cordial,  • 
formative,  interested  in  your  particu " 
needs  and,  most  important,  able  to  help  y  i 
better  than  anyone  we  know.  This  is  enrt 
ment  month  at  all  the  Berlitz  Schools  . . . 
stop  in  or  call  today. 

For  business  or  pleasure... people  tvho  go  places...  gtm 
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Appropriations  Committee  last  May, 
"reports  on  youth  crimes  have  in- 
dicated a  mounting  savagery,  a  sense- 
less brutality,  which  leaves  little 
doubt  that  in  the  interest  of  self- 
preservation,  it  is  now  time  for 
sterner  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
communities  and  the  courts."  The 
only  way  to  civilize  these  young 
barbarians,  it  would  appear,  is  to 
I  treat  them  with  the  utmost  savagery. 
Other  critics  have  ascribed  urban 
hoodlumism  to  slum  conditions  and 
to  inadequacies  in  educational  and 
recreational  facilities.  Some  blame 
the  impact  of  motion  pictures,  tele- 
vision programs,  and  comic  strips. 
Still  others  regard  the  incidence  of 
juvenile  and  adult  delinquency  as 
symptoms  of  a  pervasive  sickness  of 
our  society.  In  any  case,  whatever 
ithe  causes,  there  is  now  a  very 
widespread  popular  alarm  over  the 
growth  of  crime  and  violence.  This 
alarm  finds  expression  in  innumer- 
able newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles. Its  feverish  nature  can  be  seen 
in  the  following  brief  excerpt  from 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  which  appeared 
some  months  ago  under  the  titillat- 
ing title,  "Terror  in  the  Streets"  and 
presented  a  succession  of  lurid  stories 
of  violent  crime  culled  from  the 
newspaper's  files: 

This  is  the  hoodlum  era,  the  era 
of  the  switchblade  and  the  zip  gun, 
the  flailing  belt  buckle,  the  slashing 
bicycle  chain. 

This  is  the  era  of  violence  on  the 
streets. 

This  is  the  problem  the  new  police 
administration  lias  inherited,  a  prob- 
lem they  are  now  lacing. 

Police  statistics  show  tliat  more 
than  twice  as  many  citizens  are 
robbed,  raped,  or  assaulted  on  San 
Francisco  streets  as  before  World 
War  n. 

What  the  statistics  don't  show  is 
the  spreading  pattern  of  senseless  bru- 
tality, the  increasing  outbursts  of  pure 
sadism.  It  is  this,  more  than  any- 
thing, that  sends  the  fear  drumming 
through  the  city's  streets. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance  of 
journalistic  viewing-with-alarm.  A 
year  or  so  ago,  the  Washington  Exje- 
ning  Star,  pidilished  on  the  other 
coast  of  the  continent,  edified  its 
readers  with  a  series  under  a  similar 
headline,  "Crime  in  the  Streets,"  re- 
counting   much    the    same    son    of 


record  of  assaults,  beatings,  rapes, 
purse-snatchings,  and  general  hood- 
lumism. 

Such  newspaper  stories  excite,  as 
well  as  reflect,  public  panic  about 
the  incidence  of  crime.  They  oper- 
ate to  make  the  public  impatient 
with  police  forces.  And  they  operate 
to  make  the  police  forces,  in  turn, 
impatient  with  the  restraints  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  courts.  Police  under 
pressure— police  with  a  zeal  for  law 
enforcement— tend  in  these  circum- 
stances to  take  short  cuts  which  in- 
evitably lead  to  trespasses  on  civil 
liberties. 

There  has  been  no  comprehensive 
study  of  jDolice  practices  throughout 
the  country  since  the  Wickersham 
Commission  made  its  shocking  report 
on  "Lawlessness  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment" in  1931.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  worst  of 
the  abuses,  and  especially  the  wide- 
spread employment  of  third  degree 
cactics  revealed  by  the  commission, 
have  abated.  Perhaps  this  improve- 
ment has  been  due  in  part  to  police 
recognition  that  psychological  pres- 
sure can  accomplish  the  same  results 
as  physical  brutality.  As  the  late 
Judge  Jerome  Frank  put  it: 

"Policemen  have  discovered  that 
they  need  neither  intricate  devices 
nor  violence.  The  easiest  way  to  per- 
suade a  man  to  confess  to  whatever 
you  want  is  to  deprive  him  of  sleep 
beyond  the  point  of  normal  exhaus- 
tion, questioning  him  endlessly." 


THE     PRE-DAWN     RAID 

POLICE  continue  to  use  meth- 
ods which  breach  the  law  and  en- 
croach seriously  on  rights  of  privacy. 
An  illustration  can  be  seen  in  the 
widespread  abuse  of  the  so-called 
vagrancy  and  disorderly  conduct 
laws.  These  laws  are  commonly 
stretched  and  distorted  to  provide  a 
pretext  for  arrests  on  mere  suspicion, 
without  any  semblance  of  probable 
cause.  The  same  can  be  said  about 
dragnet  arrests  which  the  police  are 
loncl  of  making  whenever  they  con- 
front some  particularly  ugly  instance 
of  crime  for  which  they  have  no 
ready  solution.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  year  or  so  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  police  found  a  wait- 
ress who  had  been  brutally  beaten  by 
some  thug,  they  rounded  up  and  ar- 
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rcsied  more  than  ninety  suspe 
This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  demonstrat 
of  police  vigor  and  enthusiasm;  1 
it  involved  at  the  same  time  a 
grant  invasion  of  the  civil  liber 
ol  ninety-odd  iiuiocent  citizens. 

Arrests  without  warrant  have 
come  so  much  a  commonplace  t 
an  arrest  warrant  is  now  almos 
collector's  item— a  relic  of  some 
tant  law-abiding  and  law-respect 
past.    Under  the  law,  policemen 
most  jurisdictions  may  arrest  with 
a  warrant  whenever  they  have  "pi 
able  cause"  to  believe  that  the  per 
to  be  arrested  has  committed  a 
ony.       But      jirobable     cause 
stretched  pretty  thin  by  zealous 
licemen.    Upwards  of  600,000  arr 
are  made  in  the  course  of  a  year! 
California,   lor  example- 1 00,000 
them   lor  icloiiics— and  90  per  c 
of  them  arc  made  without   usin 
warrant. 

It  is  notorious  that  wire-tappi 
although  indisputably  a  violation! 
the  Federal  Commimications  Act 
widely  used  as  a  technicjue  for  cri' 
detection  by  federal  and  local  pol 
alike.   Mr.  j.  Edgar  Hoover  candi  ^ 
acknowledges  from  time  to  time  t  •^'^ 
the  FBI  taps  wires  in  a  limited  ni 
ber  of   cases   involving   national 
curity.       Electronic      cavesdropp 
techniques  which  involve  grave 
vasions   of   privacy   are   also   wid 
employed  as  aids  to  law  enforceme 
And  the  Supreme  Court  itself— f 
iiaps  in  response  to  public  clamor 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  pol  m.^ 
—has    sanctioned    detection    devi  rfj 
which  seem  altogether  repugnant 
the  spirit  of  the  Fourth  Amendm 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  provic 
without  equivocation,  that  "the  rij 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  th 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effe 
against    unreasonable    searches    a 
seizures,  shall   not  be  violated, 
no  Warrants  shall   issue,   but   up 
probable  cause,  supported  by  O: 
or  affirmation,   and   particularly 
scribing    the    place    to   be   search 
and    the    persons    or    things    to 
seized." 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  t 
provision  imposes  upon  the  polio 
heavy  handicap.  Undoubtedly 
authors  of  the  amendment  intenc 
that  it  should  do  so.  They  pla( 
great  value  upon  privacy.  In  Just 
Brandeis'  words,  "They  conferred. 
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How  have  you  possibly 
managed  without  the  Dictet 
portable  tape  recorder? 


riuRELY  it's  time  you  stopped  doing 
"3  things  the  hard  way.  Let  us  intro- 
uce  you  to  the  Dictet. 

Although  it  weighs  only  2  pounds,  11 
unces,  the  Dictet  portable  recorder  is 
nade  with  fanatic  precision. 

It's  fully  transistorized  and  consider- 
bly  smaller  than  Roget's  Tlicsaiirus. 

The  Dictet  will  go  wherever  you  go  and 
lo  anything  in  the  way  of  recording  that 
■ou  want  it  to  do.  No  plugs  or  electrical 
onnections  are  needed.  Powered  with  in- 
redibly  long-lived  mercury  batteries,  it 
ecords  for  some  20-plus  hours. 

It  is  so  simple  to  operate  that  it  can  be 
ised  successfully  even  by  little  old  ladies 
rom  Kankakee,  111.,  advertising  writers, 
rained  orangutans  and  other  mechanical 
nepts. 


|Vou  just  pick  up  the  microphone  and  talk. 
The  microphone  also  acts  as  a  play-back 
^  "peaker. 

The  uses  of  Dictet  recorders  are  well 
jOn  their  way  to  infinity. 

They  are  now  being  used  by  all  manner 
of  business  men,  educators,  doctors,  sci- 


entists, reporters,  engineers,  researchers 
and  a  good  many  people  who  actively 
resist  classification. 


First  off,  the  Dictet  is  admirably  suited 
to  cleaning  up  correspondence,  sales  re- 
ports, expense  accounts  and  that  sort  of 
thing  while  you're  on  the  road. 

A  great  many  men  find  it  indispens- 
able for  homework,  since  it  can  be  tucked 
into  a  briefcase. 

One  large  drug  chain  takes  inventory 
with  the  help  of  this  tiny  tape  recorder. 
By  equipping  each  inventorist  (inven- 
torian?)  with  a  Dictet,  they  can  get  this 
exacting  job  done  in  half  the  time  at  half 
the  cost.  You'd  like  that. 


A  coal  mine  also  uses  it  to  take  inventory 
of  the  equipment  down  under  Bet  \  ou 
never  thought  of  that  problem 

Because  it  is  so  sensitive  that  it  will  re- 
cord voices  within  a  radius  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  the  Dictet  recorder  is  perfect 
for  recording  interviews  or  conferences 
anywhere. 

A  doctor  told  us  that  keeping  a  Dictet 
in  his  car  saves  him  real  money.  After 
making  a  house  call,  he  not  only  records 
the  diagnosis  and  medication,  but  reminds 
himself  to  send  a  bill. 

Here  is  a  brief  list  of  some  of  the  other 
things  Dictets  can  be  and  are  being  used 
for:  newspaper  reporting  .  .  .  radio  and 
TV  news  gathering  .  .  .  personnel  inter- 


viewing . .  .  hospital  medical  data  .  .  .  pro- 
fessional shopping  .  .  .  claims  adjusting 
.  .  .  bank  examining  .  .  .  psychiatry  .  .  . 
peripatetic  thought-trapping  .  .  .  but  you 
get  the  idea. 

One  university  professor  reported  that 
he  uses  it  to  record  whistlers.  He  didn't 
say  what  kind. 

Transcription  can  be  made  from  the 
companion  Dictet  Typer  or  from  the 
Dictet  tape  recorder  itself. 

There  is  a  handsome  leather  carrying 
case  with  a  convenient  shoulder  strap.  It 
gives  the  user  a  certain  glamorous  inter- 
national je  ne  sais  qiioi. 


If  Thoreau  had  had  a  Dictet  with  him  at 
AValden  Pond  he  probably  would  not  have 
said  that  most  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation. 

If  we've  given  you  the  idea  that  the 
Dictet  is  merely  useful,  forgive  us.  It's 
also  fun.  A  great  deal  of  fun. 

You've  needed  a  Dictet  for  some  time. 

You  can  find  out  how  useful  and  how 
much  fun  the  Dictet  recorder  is  in  two 
ways :  1.  Call  your  nearest  Dictaphone  of- 
fice and  ask  for  a  free  demonstration. 
2.  Send  the  coupon  below  to  Dictaphone 
Corporation  for  more  information. 


BY     ■ 

PHONE®    I 


Dictaphone    Corporation,    Dept.    KA-99 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Please  send   full-color  booklet 
on  new  Dictet. 

Name 


Company- 
Address 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Profile  of  a  great  Midwestern 
campus — its  students,  faculty,  and 
philosophy.  First  of  a  new  series 
on  American  colleges. 

By  David  Boroff 


BALANCHINE    BUILDS 
A  BALLET 

What  does  a  great  choreographer 
do  when  the  star's  feet  hurt?  When 
opening  night  jitters  hit  the  whole 
troupe?  The  human — as  well  as 
the  aesthetic  side — of  a  genius  at 
work. 

Bv  Robert  Kotloivitz 


HOW  MUCH  POISON 
ARE  YOU  BREATHING? 

The  stark  facts  about  a  health 
menace  which  can  be  eliminated  if 
enough  Americans  insist  on  the 
steps  proposed  here. 

By  Charles  Schaeffer  and 
Art  Cosing 


DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD 

A  full-scale  portrait  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  personalities 
of  our  time. 

By  Joseph  Lash 


WRITING  IN  AMERICA 

See  preview  of  the  66-page  sup- 
plement on  page  18. 
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against  the  government,  tlie  right  to 
be  let  alone— the  most  (oinprehen- 
sive  ol  rights  and  the  right  most 
valued  by  civilized  men." 

\  year  ago,  in  support  ot  this  right, 
the  Court  reversed  a  conviction  sim- 
ply because  ilic  police  failed  to  ob- 
serve a  procedural  rule  which  to 
many  may  seem  a  mere  lornialitv. 
At  about  lour  o'clock  one  morning, 
without  an  arrest  or  search  warrant, 
the  police  unceremoniously  forced 
their  way  into  tiic  apartment  of  one 
\V^illiam  Miller,  arrested  him,  and 
seized  a  quantity  of  heroin  they 
found  on  the  premises.  The  police 
had  ample  reason  to  make  the  raid. 
Their  sole  delincjuency  was  that  thev 
failed  to  give  notice  of  their  author- 
ity and  pinpose  before  breaking 
open  the  door. 

The  giving  of  such  notice  has  been 
a  requirement  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  since  the  fifteenth  century 
and  a  basic  rule  of  .American  law 
since  the  earliest  days  of  tlie  Repub- 
lic. .\nd  as  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  said 
for  tlie  Suprtme  Court,  "However 
much  in  a  particular  case  insistence 
upon  such  rules  may  appear  as  a 
technicality  that  inures  to  the  bene- 
fit of  a  guilty  person,  the  historv  of 
the  criminal  law  proves  tlial  toler- 
ance of  shortcut  methods  in  law  en- 
forcement im|)airs  its  enduring  effec- 
tiveness." 

It  should  be  recognized,  of  coinse, 
that  the  police  have  a  very  difficult 
problem,  when  they  are  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  a  criminal,  in  determining 
just  what  constitutes  probable  cause 
for  an  arrest  and  just  when  a  search 
is  reasonable  within  the  constitu- 
tional meaning  of  the  term.  They 
often  have  persuasive  reasons  indeed 
for  a  failure  to  observe  amenities 
which  must  sometimes  seem  to  them, 
in  the  course  of  their  difficult  and 
dangerous  jobs,  to  be  silly  and  frus- 
trating impediments  to  law  enforce- 
ment. 

These  amenities  are,  nevertheless, 
the  very  essence  of  civil  liberty.  And 
it  is  a  vital  responsibility  of  courts 
of  law  to  see  that  they  are  faithfully 
observed.  The  courts  have  thus  far 
discovered  no  more  effective  means 
of  doing  this  than  to  exclude  reso- 
lutely from  a  trial  any  evidence 
which  was  obtained  by  unconstitu- 
tional means.  This  is  called  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  and  it  has  been  in 
force  in  all  federal  courts  ever  since 


the  Supreme  Coiut  adopted  i 
19M.  "If  police  officers  know- 
evidence  obtained  by  their  unla 
acts  cannot  be  used  in  the  cou 
said  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  "they 
clean  their  own  houses  and  pu 
end  to  this  kind  of  action." 

Perhaps  tliis  is  an  overly  optim 
view;  but  the  exclusionary  rule  sc 
at  least  to  admonish  the  police 
to  keep  the  courts  from  conniv 
in  their  law-breaking.  It  is  liar 
see  how  popular  respect  for  the 
can  be  maintained  if  the  police 
permitted  to  flout  it. 

Many  states  have  not  adopted 
exclusionary  rule;  and  many 
conscientious  lawyers  feel  it  coi 
undue  advantages  upon  crimina 
the  ex|)ense  of  the  coimiiunity  v 
out  effectively  curbing  the  po 
There  can  be  no  denying  that  it 
erates  frequently  to  upset  coi 
tions  of  indisputably  guiltv  del 
ants.  .And  whenever  this  hap| 
police  and  prosecutois  react  with 
the  same  sort  of  frenzied  indigna 
that  was  expressed  by  Deputy  P 
Chief  Scott  in  ^\'ashington,  D.  (; 


HOW      TO      KEEP     LAW  Y 
IN     THEII?     PLACE 

I  \  1955  when  the  Supreme  Cou 
California  adopted  the  exclusioi 
rule  for  that  state,  upsetting  the 
viction   of  a   notorious  gambler 
cause  it  Avas  based  on  evidence 
tained  through  a  flagrantly  unla' 
search,  the  Police  Chief  of  Los 
geles   commented   as    follows:    ' 
decision   is]   a   terrible  blow   to 
enforcement  and  has  conceivabha 
law  enforcement  back  fifty  year 
am  only  concerned  with  the  sect 
and  welfare  of  the  law-abiding  I 
ment  of  our  people.   With  these  i 
ther  restrictions  being  placed  u 
us— what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

And  the  District  Attorney  of 
meda  County  said  on  the  same 
sion: 

[Tlie]  net  resuft  of  tlie  exclusi 
rule    is    that    the    persons    who 
benefit   the  most,   in   fact  almosi 
cliisivefy,    are    tlie    ijlackniailer, 
kidnaper,   the  iiig-time  narcotic 
dler,     the    racketeer,     the    dish 
ganiljfer  who  preys   in   devious 
upon  a  guliiijle  public,  the  pane  i 
and    procurer,    tlie    entrepreneu  "' 
syndicated  prostitution,  who  like 
pini]>.  li\es  off  tlie  earnings  of 
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of  the  most  penetrating, 

to-the-point  reporting 

published  in  the  United  States! 


I  ten  years,  The  Reporter  has  established   itself  its    readers    indispensable    information    they    could 

he  most  thought-provoking  magazine  in  Amer-  not  find  elsewhere,  The  Reporter  has  already  won 

an    authority    on    politics    and    public    afFairs,  i6  major   journalism   awards, 
ature    and    the    arts.    For    repeatedly    bringing 

The  Reporter  makes  journalistic  history 


In  1952,  with  the  China  Lobby  series 

!n  ■'""=^3    with  "The  Wiretappers" 

in  1954,  with  "The  Lie-Detector  Era" — on  the 
uses,  and  abuses,  of  the  lie-detector  in  govern- 
ment agencies 

in  1955,  with  "The  Engineering  of  Consent," 
a  case  study  of  public-relations  manipulations  of 
government  in  the  railroad-trucker  fight 

in  1956,  with  studies  of  revolutionary  unrest  in 
Hungary  and  Poland — published  a  month  be- 
fore the  uprisings  in  these  countries 

in  1957,  with  "The  World  of  Jimmy  HofFa,"  the 
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Aax  Ascoli  •  Marya  Mannes 
)ouglas5  Cater   •    Robert 
lendiner  •  Paul  Jacobs 
Villiam  Miller  •   John   Kenneth 
jalbraith  •   Ray  Bradbury 
Jobert   Ardrey    •    Isaac    Deutscher 
:ric  Sevareid  •  Alfred   Kazin 
Christine  Weston   •   A.  A.  Berle,  Jr. 
ienator  Jacob  K.  Javits   •   Dean 
\cheson  •   Senator   Hubert   H. 
^umphrey  •  Lester  Pearson 
:ugene   Burdick   •    Senator   John 
•.  Kennedy   •  John  Cheever 
Henry  A.  Kissinger 
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first    series    of    articles    on    the    Teamster    leader 
before  the  Senate   investigation 

...in  1958,  with  the  first  publication  in  English  of 
"Doctor  Zhivago" — excerpts  in  three  consecutive 
issues  two  months  before  the  book  appeared 

...in  1959  (so  far),  with  the  essay,  "The  Policy- 
maker and  the  Intellectual,"  by  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer on  the  causes  that  make  for  sterility  in 
our  foreign   policy 

Its  fresh  facts,  original  ideas  and  authoritative  anal- 
yses have  made  The  Reporter  an  acknowledged 
favorite  of  editors,  commentators,  Congressmen, 
educators,  scientists,  businessmen  and  military 
experts. 


The  Coupon    below  will    bring    you 
the  magazine  that  makes  journalistic  history 
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titiitcs.  and  otluT  types  of  orgaiii/cd 
syndicated  crime,  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  international  conspiracy  of 
(onnniuiisni  to  destroy  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  the  very  constitu- 
tional rights  which  the  majority  opin- 
ion seeks  to  protect. 

This  kind  of  protest  from  police- 
men and  prosecutors  has  evoked  a 
sympathetic  response  among  legisla- 
tors. Senator  Kenneth  Keating  of 
New  York  has  introdiircd.  in  collab- 
oration with  RejMfsenlative  Kdwin 
Willis  of  Louisiana,  a  bill  which 
has  already  at  this  writing  passed 
the  House,  designed  to  modify  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedme 
in  such  a  w-ay  as,  in  effect,  to  over- 
tin  ii  the  Supreme  Court's  decisicm 
in  llic  Mallory  Case,  The  Kealing- 
^V'illis  bill  provides  simply  that 
'evideiKc,  including  statements  or 
(onfessioMs,  otherwise  admissible, 
shall  not  be  inadmissible  solely  be- 
cause of  delay  in  taking  an  arrested 
peison  before  a  Ctmimissioner"  or 
other  judicial  officer;  and  it  imposes 
on  the  police  a  duly  to  advise  an 
arrested  ])erson  prior  to  interroga- 
tion "that  he  is  not  requited  to 
make  a  statement  and  that  any  state- 
ment made  by  him  may  be  used 
against  him.  " 

It  is  plain  that  this  bill,  in  the 
interest  of  law  enforcement,  woidd 
relax  restraints  on  the  police  and 
correspondingly  diminish  the  protec- 
tions which  American  law  has  tradi- 
tionally thrown  around  accused  pcr- 
scjns.  It  w'ould  o]jerate  to  deny 
arrested  persons  the  right  to  cotuiscl 
at  precisely  the  time  when  this  right 
could  be  most  important  to  them 
and  it  would  effectively  nullify  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
During  the  course  cjf  a  recenl  trial 
in  federal  district  court  in  AX'ashing- 
ton,  the  prosecutor  unintentionally 
revealed  one  of  the  reasons  why  po- 
lice prefer  to  question  suspects  prior 
to  arraignment.  In  his  arguinent  to 
the  jury,  the  prosecutor  declared: 

"They  say  why  didn't  wc  put  him 
downstairs  [in  jail,  that  is,  after  ar- 
raignment] and  call  him  back  the 
next  morning.  Why?  We  wcjiild 
find  the  place  crawling  with  attor- 
neys telling  him,  'You  don't  have  to 
talk   to  the  police.'  " 

Naturally  enougli  the  police  do 
not  want  to  have  their  jjolice  stations 
crawling  with  attorneys  telling  ar- 
rested persons  to  keep  their  mouths 


THE      EASY      CHAIR 

shut.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  coun.sel  can  be  a  great 
deal  more  useful  to  a  defendant  be- 
fore he  makes  dainaging  admissions 
than  after  the  admissions  have  been 
made.  Moreover  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
achised  of  one's  rights  by  a  commis- 
sioner or  magistrate  in  a  courtroom 
and  quite  another  thing  to  be  told 
about  them  by  a  police  officer  in  the 
lonely  and  intimidating  atmos|)here 
of  a  police  station.  .\  policeman  may 
tell  a  jjrisoner  of  his  rights  in  such  a 
tone  of  voice  as  to  warn  against  anv 
resort  to  them. 

FOU      RICH      PEOPLE      ONLY 

THE  police  preference  for  question- 
ing prisoners  prior  to  arraignment 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  concept  of 
ecpial  justice.  Well-to-do  and  re- 
spectable persons  who  know  their 
rights  are  likely  to  assert  them  and 
have  them  recognized.  And  this  is 
even  more  clearly  the  case  with  well- 
to-dcj  and  imrespectable  persons— the 
big-time  gamblers,  members  of  crim- 
inal syndicates  and  organized  vice 
rings— for  the  ])rotection  of  whose 
rights  a  "mouthpiece"  is  always  at 
hand.  The  people  whose  procedural 
rights  are  breached  by  the  police  are 
almost  in\ariably  the  poor,  the  ig- 
norant, and  the  Iricndless. 

Perha])s  the  weightiest  objection  to 
the  Keating-Willis  bill  is  the  consid- 
eration that,  if  it  became  law,  it 
would  transfer  the  authority  to  de- 
termine what  constitutes  probable 
cause  for  arrest  froin  a  judicial  ol- 
ficer  to  a  police  officer.  It  would,  in 
short,  make  policemen  judges  of  the 
legality  of  their  own  arrests.  And 
this  is,  when  you  come  to  think  about 
it,  an  identifying  charcteristic  of  the 
police  state.  As  Judge  Bazelon  ob- 
served in  his  dissent  when  the  MaJ- 
lory  Case  was  in  the  Court  of  .\ppeals, 
"The  law's  requirement  of  ariaign- 
ment  without  unnecessary  delay  is 
grounded  upon  the  theory  that  where 
policeinen  are  judges,  individual 
liberty  and  dignity  caimot  long 
survive." 

The  Mallory  and  Miller  Cases 
briefly  recounted  here  are  cases  in 
which  odious  and  dangerous  crimi- 
nals were  involved,  in  which  there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  their 
guilt,  and  in  which  zealous  police 
work  was  frustrated  by  the  Court's 
dec  isions— cases  lor  which  the  Com  t 


has  l)een  sui)jected  to  a  storm  c 
criticism  and  protest.  In  a  limite 
sense,  the  safety  of  the  conmiunii 
was  imperiled  by  the  release  of  .\Ia 
lory  and  Miller. 

Hut  in  a  much  more  vital  sense 
the  safely  of  the  community  was  pr( 
lected  by  these  decisions.  For  the 
serve  to  safeguard  the  communit; 
against  that  most  terrifying  symbcj 
ol  the  police  state— the  ominous  ra! 
upon  a  householder's  door  at  nighj 
the  lanclom  seaich  and  the  arbitiai 
arrest  and  detention  of  a  citizen  IjI 
jjolicemen  who  have  become  master' 
not  servants,  of  the  law.  "The  histoij 
of  lii)erty,"  Mr.  Justice  Frankfintc 
once  observed,  "has  largely  been  th' 
history  of  observance  of  proceclin; 
safeguards.  And  the  effective  admit 
istration  ol  justice  hardly  require 
the  disregard  cjf  fair  procedures  in 
posed  by  law." 

THE     policeman's     LO 


THE  men  who  wrote  the  Consliii 
lion  and  who  consc  iously  im|)osed  i 
the  Fourth,  Filth,  and  Sixth  article 
ol  the  Hill  of  Rights  s\veeping  n 
straints  upon  law  enforcement  wei 
well  aware  of  the  community's  cot 
ceni  with  the  prevention  and  pui 
ishment  of  crime.  Hut  they  wei 
aware  also  ol  the  community's  ove 
liding  concern  with  the  insidioi; 
perils  in  overbearing  ])olice  autho 
ity.  In  Justice  Hrandeis'  words,  "the 
did  not  exalt  order  at  the  cost  < 
liberty."  And  pei'ha]>s  the  healthicj 
tiadition  Avhich  they  handed  clowj 
to  their  posterity  is  the  tradition  th;l 
ainong  free  men  the  policeinan's  l( 
can  hardly  ever  be  a  happy  one. 

The  clangers  which  arise  from  "tei' 
ror  in  the  streets"  are  undcjubtedl 
real  and  serious  dangers.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  elimination  of  "terro 
in  the  streets"  must  be  sought  nc 
alejnc  in  \igoroiis  jjolice  action  bii 
in  reform  of  the  social  condition 
;\'hich  give  rise  to  this  terrcjr. 

The  offspring  of  terror  is   panie 
And   panic   is   always   a    poor   cour    *l;. 
selor.     It    can    lead    at    times    to 
senseless  sacrifice  of  the  very  value' 
which  it  is  the  fundamental  functio 
of    law    to    sustain    and    secure.     1 


I 


there  is  danger  from  the  outcasts  c 
society  who  violate  the  law,  there  i 
also  danger  froin  the  law-abielin 
who,  in  an  excess  of  anxiety,  ma 
exalt  eneler  at  the  cost  of  libertv. 


Over  the  Atlantic  horizon,  a  glamorous  new  star  appears — • 
the  new  flagship  ROTTERDAM,  a  picture  of  unprecedented  loi^eliness . , , 
with  a  daring  silhouette  destined  to  set  new  fashions 
for  the  wonderfully  enchanted  world  of  travel. 
A  charming  hostess,  a  warm  friend,  she  welcomes  those  appreciative  seekers 

for  the  ultimate  in  First  Class  opulence . . . 
the  young-in-heart  devotees  of  Tourist  Class  informality  and  economy.. 
and  the  pampered  cruise  set,  privileged  to  enjoy  run-of-lhe-ship 
in  one  sumptuous,  unsurpassed  Luxury  Class. 
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The  fabulous  new  Flagship  ROTTERDAM 

"ifth  ship  of  the  line  since  1872  to  bear  this  honored  name— 38,650 
ross  tons  of  ultra-modern  beauty  and  character,  from  the  stackless 
xpanse  of  her  top  decks  to  the  quiet  restfulness  of  her  living  quar- 
;rs.  Truly  revolutionary  in  design,  the  ROTTERDAM  has  automatic 
tabilizer  fins,  complete  air-conditioning  and  the  latest  scientific  navi- 
ational  and  operational  devices.  Her  ntvi  features  and  facilities, 
eveloped  through  generations  of  experience  in  pleasing  ocean 
oyagers,  are  designed  to  make  the  ROTTERDAM  first  choice  in 
transatlantic  travel  and  luxury  cruising. 

Three  gala  transatlantic  crossings 
Sept.  22,  Oct.  20,  No^.  12 

calling  at  Southampton,  Le  Havre  and  Rotterdam. 


^%/^  Maiden  voyage  arrival  in  New  York  Sept.  11 

Two  inaugural  deluxe  ROTTERDAM  cruises: 
Dec.  11— Around  South  America 

14,878  miles  —  16  ports  —  including  Havana  •  Cristobal  •  Balboa 
Callao  (Lima)  •  Juan  Fernandez  Is.  •  Valparaiso  •  Puerto  Montt 
Punta  Arenas  •  Port  Stanley,  Falkland  Is.  •  Buenos  Aires  •  Monte- 
video •  Santos  •  Rio  de  Janeiro  •  Bahia  •  Trinidad  •  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Is.  •  49  days-rates  from  $1,395 

Shore  excursions  arranged  by  American  Express. 

Feb.  1,  1960— Four  Continents  Cruise 

21,239  miles-17  ports-including  Trinidad  •  Bahia  •  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Santos  •  Montevideo  •  Tristan  da  Cunha  Isl.  •  Capetown  •  Durban 
Zanzibar  •  Mombasa  •  Aden  •  Suez  •  Port  Said  •  Haifa  •  Piraeus 
(Athens)  •  Naples  •  Lisbon  •  75  days-rates  from  $2,400 
Shore  excursions  arranged  by  Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 


"ll's  good 
to  be  on 
a  well-run  ship" 


All  sailings  from  New  York 
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OFFICES  IN 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Come  when  the  hillsides  blaze 
with  unbelievable  color,  when 
the  highways  and  hotels  are  less 
crowded.  You  will  indeed  enjo> 
visiting  historic,  picturesque 
French-Canada,  where  you  will 
be  welcomed  with  old-time  hos- 
pitality, in  comfortable  modern 
inns  and  hotels. 

for  free  road  maps  and  booklets,  v/rite:  Provincial 
Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City, 
Canada:  or  48  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  NY. 
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SHORT.    BRI(;iIT.     COSTLY 

OX  E  iischil  by-product  of  the 
talking-match  between  ex- 
.\nibassa(l()i  CMarc  Boothe  Luce  and 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  in  \Vashingt()n 
this  spring  was  to  focus  publit  atten- 
tion on  the  (]uestion  of  wliat  makes 
a  good  diplomat.  If  the  American 
way  of  ciioosing  its  representatives 
is  faulty,  one  reason  may  be  that  the 
choices  have  usually  slipj)ed  through 
unnoticed.  In  "Our  Ambassadors" 
(p.  29)  Charles  W.  Thayer  opens  the 
(|uestion  to  the  light  of  historical 
and  literary  perspective  and  his  own 
personal  experience  in  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Three  additional  obser\'ations 
from  recent  official  and  press  com- 
mentary underscore  the  short,  some- 
times brilliant,  and  always  costly 
dij)lomalic  history  of  this  nation: 

(1)  Though  "amateurs,"  American 
di]>lomats  have  often  been  brilliant 
representatives.  James  Reston  com- 
mented in  the  Ncxv  York  Times 
(using  the  term  "ambassadoi  '  in  its 
general  sense): 

"Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
ambassadors  in  American  history 
have  been  'amateurs'— among  them, 
in  addition  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Jay.  James 
Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  .\lbert 
Gallatin,  \\'ashington  Irving,  John 
Hay,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and,  in 
more  recent  times,  Lewis  W.  Doug- 
las, John  J.  McCloy,  and  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall." 

(2)  Our  formaf  ambassadorial  sys- 
tem has  developed  within  a  lifetime. 
"When  1  was  three  years  old— that 
was  in  1893—"  President  Eisenhower 
told  a  group  of  graduates  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  this  June,  "the 
first  ambassador  of  the  United  States 
was  appointed.  Today  there  are  77 
ambassadors  representing  the  United 
States  abroad.  We  have  representa- 
tions in  86  different  countries,  and  I 
think  we  have  laige  groups  or  at  least 
representation  in  something  like  285 
separate  cities." 

(3)  If  we  wish  to  change  the  sys- 


tem, we  have  to  pay  the  price.  The 
is  a  good  leason  wh\  the  crucial  ai 
choice  European  posts  go  to  ri( 
men.  For  example,  the  tradition  ■ 
Fourth  of  July  party  for  visitii 
.\niericans  in  Paris  this  year  set  M 
.\moiy  Houghion  back  S5,500  ("n' 
counting  lips  and  breakage,"  sa 
James  Reston,  a  guest).  ,\mba.ssadi, 
Houghton's  total  official  entertai 
ment  allowance  for  1959  i^  S6,00 
and  the  entire  Embassy  staff  is  all 
cated  only  ,'§25,800. 

.  .  .  Charles  W.  Thayer  served  in  oi 
diplomatic  service  from  1933  (wht, 
as  a  West  Point  graduate  studyii 
in  Moscow  he  got  a  job  as  messengi 
in  the  U.  S.  Embassy)  until  195 
when  he  was  U.  S.  Political  Liaise 
Officer  to  the  German  governmei 
in  Bonn.  He  is  the  author  of  Bea 
in  the  Cax'iar,  Hands  Across  the  Ca 
inr.  and  The  Unquiet  Grrrnans.  Hj 
article  this  month  is  from  his  ne 
book,  Dij)lomat,  which  will  be  pu 
lished  by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  Oct 
ber. 

.  .  .  The  chief  news  out  of  Detro 
this  summer  was  that  the  Big  Thr 
have  at  last  barkened  to  the  song 
the  Volkswagen,  the  Fiat,  The  Pe 
geot,  the  Simca,  the  Rambler,  an 
the  Lark.  This  fall  the  buyer  will  1 
able  to  gel  a  compact  model  of  h 
big  old  American  car;  and  what  th 
will  do  to  the  market  is  both  a  nigh 
mare  and  a  golden  dream. 

Meanwhile  Janet  Agle  responds  r 
advance  to  this  offer  in  "Come  Bad 
'Detroit,  All  Is  Forgiven"  (p.  36).  Lil 
many  of  oiu"  women  contributors,  si 
has  combined  writing  with  hous' 
keeping,  more  or  less:  "I  hit  on 
system  of  leaving  undone  those  thinjl 
wliich  ought  to  be  done  and  it  worl 
fine.  The  household  stopped  ru; 
ning  and  slowed  dcjwn  to  a  limp,  an 
my  first  novel.  Family  Secret,  w; 
published  by  Lippincott  in  195 
Since  then,  articles  in  the  Bazaa 
Vogue,  etc.  I  devote  my  winters  l 
hante  cuisine  and  my  summers  l 
doing  penance  on  the  tennis  cour 
maintaining  an  imeasy  balance." 


P  &  o 

,  .  .  Excitement  and  poetry  are  the 
important  new  criteria  for  the  build- 
ings which  are  described  by  Robin 
Boyd  as  lanchnarks  in  "The  Counter- 
icvolution  in  Architecture"  (p.  40). 
In  asking  for  a  responsible  use  of 
liiese  qualities,  Mr.  Boyd  calls  for  a 
better  educated  public  taste."  Such 
talis,  he  admits,  have  always  been 
lorlorn."  Why  this  may  be  so  was 
suggested  a  few  years  ago  in  a  well 
known  book  by  a  member  of  Har- 
ix'v's  editorial  staff,  Russell  Lynes 
(Av'ho,  incidentally,  contributes  an 
item  on  oin-  Presidents'  taste  in  art  to 
'After  Hours"  this  month). 

"I  do  not  know  what  good  taste 
is,"  said  Mr.  Lynes  in  The  Taste- 
makers.  "I  do  know  that  taste  is  not 
constant  and  that  it  is  a  creature  of 
circumstance.  I  also  know  that  one 
measure  of  a  man's  taste  is  what  he 
will  put  up  with.  Furthermore  it 
seems  apparent  that  not  only  is  one 
generation's  good  taste  very  likely  to 
be  the  next  generation's  bad  taste, 
out  one  individual's  ideas  about  what 
is  good  taste  and  bad  taste  change  as 
he  matures,  moves  to  a  different  place 
or  a  different  way  of  living,  and  ac- 
iquires  new  sets  of  values  for  judging 
not  only  his  surroundings  but  what 
he  wants  out  of  life.  .  .  . 

"We  are  fortunate  in  America  that 
we  have  so  many  different  ways  of 
satisfying  so  many  different  kinds  of 
tastes.  We  produce  hundreds  of  mov- 
ies each  year,  some  of  them  good  by 
the  most  discriminating  standards, 
some  of  them  bad  by  the  least  dis- 
criminating, and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  paintings  and  of  architecture 
and  cookery  and  probably  of  circus 
wagons.   .  .  . 

"Unless  I  completely  misunder- 
stand the  real  reason  for  having  taste, 
it  is  to  increase  one's  faculties  for  en- 
joyment. Taste  in  itself  is  nothing. 
It  is  only  what  taste  leads  to  that 
makes  any  difference  in  our  lives." 

A  difference  in  our  lives  may  well 
be  what  Mr.  Boyd  is  after— as  well  as 
a  difference  in  the  buildings  where 
we  live  and  work.  He  brings  to  these 
questions  a  rich  background  of  work 
and  the  distance  of  another  hemi- 
sphere. A  partner  in  the  Melbourne, 
Australia,  architectural  firm  of 
Grounds,  Romberg,  and  Boyd,  he  is 
also  a  lecturer  ancl  architectural  liis- 
torian  at  the  University  of  Mel- 
bourne. 

Mr.  Boyd's  books  include  Vicloiiaii 


help 
means 
life 
itself.. 


Ninh  Ngoc  /Vy,  Vietnamese,  age  6. 
Mother  (lead.  Father  works  occasion- 
ally. Earns  $10.00  per  month.  ChiUVs 
13  year  old  brother  looks  after  house 
and  younger  children.  Family  fled 
Communists  in  north.  First  lived  in 
refugee  camp.  Now  live  in  Saigon. 
Situation  desperate.  Lack  food,  cloth- 
ing, everything.  I\o  money  for  school 
fee.  Child  sad,  distressed.  Wants  to 
he  teacher  when  she  grows  up.  Help 
to  this  child  means  life  for  whole 
family.  Will  keep  family  unit  to- 
gether. Help  urgent. 

You  alone,  or  as  a  member  of  a  group, 
can  help  these  children  by  becoming  a 
Foster  Parent.  You  will  be  sent  the  case 
history  and  photographs  of  "your  child" 
upon  receipt  of  application  with  initial 
payment.  "Your  child"  is  told  that  you 
are  his  or  her  Foster  Parent.  At  once  the 
child  is  touched  by  love  and  a  sense  of 
belonging.  All  correspondence  is  through 
our  office,  and  is  translated  and  encour- 
aged. We  do  no  mass  relief.  Each  child, 
treated  as  an  individual,  receives  a  monthly 
cash  grant  of  eight  dollars  plus  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  education  and  medical 
care  according  to  his  or  her  needs.  Your 
help  is  vital  to  a  child  struggling  for 
life.  Won't  you  let  some  child  love  you? 

Plan  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non- 
sectarian,  government-approved,  indepen- 
dent relief  organization,  helping  children, 
wherever  the  need — in  France,  Belgium. 
Italy,  Greece,  Western  Germany,  Korea, 
and  Viet  Nam — and  is  registered  under 
No.  VFA019  with  the  Advisoi-y  Committee 
on  Volunteer  Foreign  Aid  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  is  filed  with  the 
National  Information  Bureau  in  New 
York  City. 

©   1959  FPP,   Inc. 
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FOUNDED    1937 


PARTIAL    LIST   OF   SPONSORS 

AND   FOSTER   PARENTS 

Mary    Pickford 

Mr,   and   Mrs. 

Robert    W.    SarnofF 

Dr.    John    Haynes    Holmes 

C.    D.    Jackson 

Helen    Hayes 

Dr.    Howard    A.    Rusk 

Edward   R.   Murrow 

Bing   Crosby 

K.  C.  Gifford 

Gov.    &    Mrs.    Walter    Kohier 

Charles    R.    Hook 

Steve    Allen 

Garry    Moore 


FOSTER    PARENTS'   PLAN,   INC. 

352   Fourth   Avenue,   New   York   10,   N.   Y. 

In  Canada:  P.  O.  Box  65,  Sta.  B,  Montreal,  Que. 
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I    wish    to   become  a    Foster   Parent  of  a   needy   child   for   one   year,  i 

If  possible,  sex ,  age ,  nationality ' 

I    will    pay    $15    a    month    for    one    year    ($180).    Payment    will    be  | 

monthly    (      ),  quarterly   {      ),  semi-annually    (      ),   yearly    (      ).  i 

I    enclose   herewith    my    first   payment   $ I 

I    cannot    "adopt"   a   child,   but   I    would    like   to   help   a    child    by  ' 

contributing     $ | 


Name 

Address.. 


City Zone State 

Date Contributions  are  deductible  from   Income  Tax 


Jensen's  believes 
that  beauty  and  quality 
sbould  distinguish 
everyday  surroundings  .  . 
that  all  the  components 
of  tablesetting  and 
home  decoration 

should  reflect  the 
finest  design,  the  most 
faultless  workmanship  .  . 
and  that  these 
characteristics  need 
not  be  costly. 
Our  collections  include 
Georg  Jensen  silver. 

Royal  Copenhagen 
dinnerware  and  artware, 
crystal,  ovenwrare, 
stainless  steel,  wood, 
enamels,  linen,  gold 
and  silver  jeivelry, 
furniture  and  lamps. 
We  invite  you  to  -^rite 
for  descriptive  foldsrs. 


,„,  GEORG  JENSEN  INC. 

<aJ'o^    667    FIFTH    AVENUE    •     NEW     YORK     22,     NEW     YORK 


ONE  SCOTCH  STANDS  OUT 

THE  LIGHTER. ..DRIER. ..SMOOTHER  SCOTCH 

IMPORTED  BY  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  SOLE  U.S.  DISTRIBUTORS  •  OLENDEO  SCOTCH  WHISKY.  86.8  PROOF. 


P  &  o 

Modem  and  Austialia's  Home,  ai 
Ins  professional  articles  have  a 
peared  in  .American  journals. 
195r)-57  he  was  Visiting  Bemis  Pi 
lessor  of  Architecture  at  the  .Mas- 
(husetts  Institute  of  Technologs.  I 
will  speak  in  October  in  Honolu 
at  the  California  .\l.\s  "Pacifii  Ri 
C^onference." 

Since  .Mr.  P>oy(l  was  in  Austral 
when  his  article  went  to  press,  t 
editors  are  indebted  to  the  Arc, 
tcclural  Record  and  the  Museinii 
Modern  Art  for  help  in  answeri 
MKun  (|uestions. 

.  .  .  Felicia  Lamport  reports  on 
special  trip  into  the  bosky  woi 
of  di(  lionaries  (p.  49).  Ordiiiar 
she  indulges  in  word-lunits  or 
while  working  on  a  novel  and  cj 
laborating  on  a  play,  being  marri; 
to  a  professor  of  law  and  bringi 
up  two  children  in  Cambridge,  Nf 
sachusetts.  She  is  the  author  of  Mi, 
on  Weekdays  and  of  light  verse  a 
articles  that  have  been  published 
Harper's  and  elsewhere. 

Under  prodding,  Miss  Lamport ; 
milted  to  P  &  O  that  her  interest 
dictionaries  goes  back  to  childho 
—along  ^vith  a  lo\e  of  conspicuc 
words—  and  that  at  the  age  of  ei^ 
she  used  a  dictionary  in  preparing; 
class  ]3aper  in  which  she  described  1( 
heroine  as  offering  "gastronorai 
reinforcements"  to  the  troops. 

.  .  .  Among  those  present— and  lea 
ing— at  innumeiable  Democratic  c* 
claves  in  the  next  %ear  \\ill  be  a  re 
ti\e  newcomer,  Paul  Ziftren,  wh 
Arthur  A.  Engel  describes  as  "C; 
fornia's  Cure  for  Tired  Democra 
Blood"  (p.  55).  Keeping  an  eye 
West  Coast  politics  and  Ziffren's  \ 
commonh  broad  area  of  activit 
for  some  time,  Mr.  Engel  has  seen 
impact  on  national  politics  deep 
Mr.  Engel  is  a  management  cons 
tant  and  writer  who  settled  in  I 
-Angeles  after  A\'orld  V\'ar  II  serv 
as  a  .Marine  Corps  officer.  He 
been  engaged  in  the  industrial,  p 
lishing,  and  communications  busin 
there,  and  was  on  the  founding  1 
ulty  of  the  UCLA  Department 
Journalism. 

.  .  .  Reese  Wolfe  tells  in  his  remii 
cent  storv.  "Darwinian  Man,  Thov 
V\'ell-Behaved  .  .  ."    (p.   60),   of 
return  from  an  adolescent  affair  w 


PERSONAL    &    OTHERWISE 


the  sea.  A  native  San  Franciscan,  he 
had  developed  a  taste  for  foreign 
parts  by  going  to  school  in  Paris  and 
Lausanne.  He  later  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  though  graduating 
from  Stanford.  He  has  published  a 
sailor's-eye  view  of  history  called 
Yankee  Ships,  and  two  other  books. 
IHis  next  will  be  The  Mon- 
keys Have  No  Tails,  which 
Regnery  will  bring  out  in 
•October  and  from  which  his 
("Darwinian  Man"  is  taken. 
IHe  lives  in  California,  across 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  in 
Marin  County. 

...  In  his  affectionate  memoir  of 
Cole  Porter  (p.  65)  Moss  Hart  calls 
their  musical  comedy  "Jubilee"  a 
pleasant  enough  success.  Actually  the 
New  York  reviewers  were  ecstatic 
when  it  opened  on  Broadway  Octo- 
ber 12,  1935,  and  the  Times  critic 
spoke  of  it  as  a  "rapturous  masquer- 
ade" in  which  Mary  Boland  as  the 
Queen  was  "unconscionably  sharp 
and  funny." 

Mr.  Hart  grew  up  in  unrelieved 
poverty  in  the  Bronx  and  went  to 
work  in  a  furrier's  vault  at  thirteen. 
IHe  had  already  written  "Once  in  a 
Lifetime,"  with  George  S.  Kaufman 
as  collaborator,  before  his  meeting 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  with  Cole 
Porter.  He  later  wrote  several  more 
plays  which  have  become  comedy 
classics— including  "Lady  in  the 
Dark,"  "You  Can't  Take  It  with 
You,"  and  "The  Man  Who  Came  To 
Dinner"— and  he  is  writing  another 
play  now. 

As  a  director  Moss  Hart  appren- 
ticed by  putting  on  amateur  one-act 
plays  at  the  Labor  Temple  in  Man- 
hattan and  by  working  as  "social 
director"  at  adults'  summer  camps 
—as  much  to  get  away  from  the  heat 
and  squalor  of  the  New  York  streets 
as  to  indulge  his  obsession  for  the 
stage.  Recently  he  was  director  of, 
no  less,  "My  Fair  Lady"  and  he  will 
1  direct  the  new  Lerner  and  Loewe 
play   next  winter. 

Moss  Hart's  memoir  of  Cole  Porter 
will  be  the  introduction  to  Simon 
and  Schuster's  The  Cole  Porter  Song 
Book,  to  be  published  in  October. 
Meanwhile  Random  House  will 
bring  out  this  month  Mr.  Hart's  Act 
One:  An  Autobiography,  taking  him 
from  the  Bronx  apartment  to  "Once 
in  a  Lifetime." 


...  In  "The  Mathematics  of  Sex, 
Gambling,  and  Insurance"  (p.  69), 
Darrell  Huff  takes  a  carefully  calcu- 
lated shot  at  amateur  statisticians 
who  fool  themselves  more  than  fate 
in  playing  with  figures.  He  adapted 
this  article  from  his  new  book,  How 
to  Take  a  Chance,  which  W.  W. 
Norton  will  bring  out  in 
October.  Irving  Geis,  the 
illustrator  of  the  article,  is 
his  collaborator  on  the  book. 
Mr.  Huff's  previous  book. 
How  to  Lie  with  Statistics, 
which  has  been  published 
in  several  languages,  orig- 
inated in  a  Harper's  article  in  Au- 
gust 1950.  He  is  an  Iowa-bred 
Calif ornian,  who  has  written  several 
books,  innumerable  articles,  and  con- 
ducted a  craftsmen's  do-it-yourself 
organization.  Last  year,  he  and  his 
family  toured  Europe  in  a  Microbus. 

.  .  .  Between  ten  and  twenty  million 
people  in  the  United  States  suffer 
from  some  hearing  loss.  To  a  great 
many  of  these,  John  Freund's  article, 
"Surgery  Helps  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing" (p.  76),  will  bring  hopeful  and 
possibly  practical  news  for  their  own 
condition.  Mr.  Freund,  who  is  a 
writer-editor  on  the  radio  news  desk 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Nexus,  gath- 
ered the  material  for  his  article  when 
his  wife  had  the  ear  operation  he 
describes.  Mr.  Freund  has  done  news 
reporting  for  Washington  papers,  for 
government  agencies,  and  for  radio 
and  wire  services. 

.  .  .  Gwendolyn  Brooks  (p.  35)  is  a 
Chicago  poet  who  returns  to  Har- 
per's after  some  years.  Her  first  of 
several  books  was  A  Street  in  Bronze- 
ville,  and  the  next  (which  will  in- 
clude this  poem)  will  be  called  The 
Bean  Eaters  and  will  be  published 
next  spring. 

Helga  Sandburg  (p.  56)  is  new  to 
Harper's.  With  her  first  novel.  The 
Wheel  of  Earth  published  last  spring, 
she  has  a  new  one  ready  for  next. 
Measure  My  Love. 

John  Holmes  (p.  79)  is  the  author 
of  many  books  of  poetry,  most  re- 
cently The  Symbols.  He  is  professor 
of  English  at  Tufts  University  and 
director  of  the  Tufts  Writers  Work- 
shop. He  is  not  related  to  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  he  says,  but  to 
Adam,  who  came  from  North  Ire- 
land seven  generations  ago. 
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Wnere  tne 

Blazea  Tpail 

Begins 

Among  the  many  trails  to  the  out- 
of-doors,  one  of  the  most  exciting 
is  that  blazed  through  The  Great- 
est Sporting  Goods  Store  in  the 
World.  Along  the  way,  you  will 
find  outstanding  equipment  and 
clothing  for  every  sort  of  sporting 
activity— the  year-round.  Always 
here  to  guide  you  are  veteran 
sportsmen,  an  experienced  staff 
ready  with  sound  advice  and  ex- 
pert assistance. 

Write  for  our  new  fall  hunting 
catalog.  The  Blazed  Trail.  And 
when  you  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, stop  by  for  a  leisurely  stroll 
along  the  world-famous  A&F  trail 
to  fun  and  relaxation  out-of-doors. 

jflBERCROMBIE  &FlTCH 

19  EAST  45th  STREET— NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO        SAN  FRANCISCO        HYANNIS 


SWAN  LAKE  •  GLASS  DESIGN  BY  GEORGE  THOMPSON  •  ENGRAVING  DESIGN  BY  SIDNEY  WAUGl 
HEIGHT  7   INCHES  •  $2,250   •    MADE   AT  THE  CORNING   GLASS   CENTER,  CORNING,  NEW  YORK 

STEUBEN     GLASS 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  56th  STREET    •     NEW  YORK  22.  NY. 
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OUR  AMBASSADORS 


an  intimate  appraisal 

of  the  men  and  the  systeni 


CHARLES   W.   THAYER 

A  prominent  and  witty  career  diplomat  (ret'd.) 

opens  the  doors  of  our  embassies,  introducing 

us  to  the  men — some  able,  some  confused,  some 

just  miscast — who  represent  us  to  the  world. 

NATIONS,  it  has  frequently  been  ob- 
served, are  judged  by  their  representatives 
abroad.  For  this  if  for  no  other  reasons  govern- 
ments should  take  special  pains  in  selecting  their 
envoys.  In  the  seventeenth  century  ambassadors 
were  often  selected  from  one  of  three  professions: 
the  church,  the  military,  and  the  law.  Today  the 
first  is  seldom  a  source  of  recruits  except  for  the 
Vatican.  Though  generals  and  lawyers  are 
frequently  appointed  to  diplomatic  posts,  most 
authorities  agree  that  neither  group  is  well  suited 
to  diplomacy. 

Although  on  rare  occasions  brilliant  generals 
have  become  excellent  ambassadors,  most  have 
been   failures.    The   military   career  has   indeed 


little  in  common  with  diplomacy,  and  not  only 
because  one  is  directed  toward  war  and  the  other 
toward  peace.  The  headquarters  atmosphere  with 
its  stress  on  procedures,  channels  of  command, 
and  external  discipline  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  chancellery,  where  individual  inethods 
are  employed,  informal  relationships  exist,  and 
rank  plays  a  lesser  role. 

There  is  an  even  greater  difference  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  military  career  and  that 
of  diplomacy.  The  one  deals  with  weapons, 
logistics,  and  organization;  the  other  deals  with 
political  concepts,  the  written  word,  and  personal 
relations. 

A  diplomatic  friend  of  mine,  after  reading  in 
the  papers  of  the  appointment  of  a  series  of 
generals  and  admirals  to  diplomatic  posts,  asked 
facetiously:  "Do  you  suppose  that  one  day  they 
will  appoint  Ambassador  Smith  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Sixth  Fleet  or  Counselor  of  Embassy 
Jones  to  head  the  45th  Jet  Fighter  Squadron?" 

Although  it  is  quite  commonly  supposed 
that  a  legal  career  is  an  advantage  for 
cHplomats  and  though  many  lawyers  have  been 
appointed  to  embassies,  law  in  some  respects  is 
even  less  suited  as  training  for  a  diplomatic 
career  than  the  military  profession.    In  fact  Sir 


so 
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ILirokl  XicoKon,  ihc  Icadiny;  Knajlish  authority 
oil  diplomacy,  niaiiUains  tliat  "the  worst  kind  of 
diplomatists  are  missionaries,  fanatics,  and 
lawyers."  'The  training  of  a  lawyer,"  said 
C;al!ieies,*  "breeds  habits  and  dispositions  of 
mind  ^\•hich  are  not  favorable  to  the  practice  of 
di|^lomacy.  The  occupation  of  a  lawyer,"  he 
added,  "which  is  to  split  hairs  about  nothing 
is  not  a  good  preparation  for  the  treatment 
of  grave  pid)lic  affairs  in  the  region  of  diplo- 
macy." 

^\'hether  or  not  splitting  hairs  over  nothing 
is  the  basis  of  a  legal  career,  the  superficial 
similarities  between  the  law  and  diplomacy  are 
perhaps  one  reason  foi  their  inc(mi|iatibility. 
The  lawyer,  like  the  diplomat,  deals  in  deljaie 
and  compromise.  -A.  knowledge  of  law  is  essential 
to  the  diplomat,  and  ability  to  negotiate  is  es- 
sential to  the  lawyer,  and  a  knowledge  of  human 
natine  is  essential   to  both. 

fiut  when  the  lawyer  tinns  to  international 
problems  these  similarities  lead  him  to  the  false 
conclusion  thai  dipIomacN  is  a  form  of  law.  His 
whole  training  has  accustomed  him  to  presii]> 
pose  a  court  where  right  is  distinguished  from 
wrong,  legal  from  illegal,  and  where  there  are 
police  and  jails  to  enforce  decisions.  Moral  as 
well  as  legal  concepts  govern  his  thinking. 

When  the  lawyer  faces  a  problem  he  attempts 
to  solve  it  by  legal  agreements  in  which  every 
contingency  is  foreseen  and  every  detail  is  strictly 
defined.  He  seeks  to  regulate  affairs  by  hard  and 
fast  formulas  within  a  completely  ordered  system. 
None  of  these  concepts  a])])Iy  to  international 
•'(fairs.  Even  international  law,  which  covers 
only  a  tiny  part  of  the  field  of  diplomacy,  has 
'ew  sanctions.  The  World  C>)urt  can  regulate 
but  a  fraction  of  the  daily  disputes  and  differ- 
ences which  occupy  diplomats  because  sovereign 
tates  refuse  to  submit  to  a  higher  sovereignty 
despite  idealistic  proposals  tiiat  they  should 
(!o  so. 

The  traditions,  customs,  and  histories  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  areas,  and  religions,  on  which 
their  moral  as  well  as  their  legal  concepts  are 
based,  vary  greatly.  In  Western  countries  Chris- 
tian morality  and  principles  prevail.  In  Arab 
lands  the  ethical  rules  of  the  Koran  are  the  basis 
of  law.  In  the  East  Buddhist  ethics  dominate, 
in  England  only  a  judge  may  condemn  to  death. 
In  Germany  not  even  a  judge  has  the  power  of 
])ronouncing  death,  but  in  Eastern  lands  a  killer's 
life  is  at  ihe  disposal  of  his  victim's  family. 

*Fran(5:c)is  de  Callieres  ( 1 64.'j- 1 7 1 7)  wrote  On  tlic 
Manner  of  Negnlialing  with  Princes,  a  niamial  on 
:l'|)ioinntic  nittlKKl. 


Nowhere  is  the  difference  more  marked  than 
between  \Vestern  and  By/antine  concepts  ol 
justice.  In  the  Soviet  Union  a  war  to  establish 
or  defend  a  Communist  dictatorship  is  a  "just" 
war,  a  lie  to  the  same  purpose  is  a  white  lie,  and 
what  the  West  considers  iiuih  is  often  a 
bourgeois  falsehood. 

Diplomacy  mediates  not  between  right  and 
wrong  but  between  conflicting  interests.  It  seeks 
to  compromise  not  between  legal  equities  bui 
between  national  aspirations.  Among  nations, 
despite  the  efforts  of  statesmen  since  Grotius,  no 
ordered  system  with  a  unified  process  of  law  en- 
forcement exists.  Furthermore,  a  nation's  inter- 
ests, aspirations,  and  the  ]joAvei  to  satisfy  them 
vary  from  year  to  year,  indeed  from  day  to  day. 
What  yesterday  was  satisfactory  may  tomorrow 
be  intolerable  and  unenforceable. 


THE     FINE     PRINT 

WHEN  the  Western  .Mlies  relinquished 
their  sovereign  rights  over  Western  Ger- 
many they  sought  to  regulate  the  new  relation- 
ship by  the  so-called  "(iermany  Treaty."  Owing 
largely  to  the  preponderance  of  lawyers  in  the 
negotiations,  particularly  on  the  American  side, 
a  contract  was  drawn  up  that  tried  to  fcjresee 
every  contingency  and  provide  by  legal  agree- 
ment for  solutions  to  problems  that  until  then 
had  rested  with  the  victoricjus  powers  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  The  abolition  of  cartels,  the  guaran- 
tees of  democratic  government,  the  punishment 
of  war  criminals,  and  a  thousand  other  details 
were  negotiated  by  a  host  of  lawyers  and  legal 
experts  as  though  a  system  of  law  existed  into 
which  the  agreements  might  fit. 

When  after  months  of  intense  negotiation  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  1952,  the  chief  Ger- 
man negotiator,  State  Secretary  Walther  Hall- 
stein,  himself  a  brilliant  professor  of  law, 
bursting  with  pride  asked  an  Allied  diplomat 
who  had  not  participated  in  the  negotiations 
what  he  thought  of  the   treaty. 

The  diplomat  replied  bluntly:  "It  is  not  a 
treaty  at  all.  It  reminds  me  of  the  fine  print  on 
the  back  of  my  fire  insurance  policy." 

The  diplomat's  judgment  was  more  than 
vindicated  within  months.  By  granting  Western 
Germany  her  sovereignty,  the  treaty  fundamen- 
tally altered  the  power  relationship  of  the 
signatories.  The  limitations  that  it  sought  to 
impose  upon  the  Germans  became  meaningless 
because  the  power  to  enforce  them  no  longer 
existed.  Those  obligations  the  German  govern- 
ment assumed  which  corresponded  with  her  na- 
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tional  interests  remained  in  force.  The  rest,  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  years,  vanished  aff  but  unnoticed. 
All  that  remained  were  a  few  general  principles, 
implicit  but  not  explicit  in  the  treaty,  which 
relfected  the  realities  of  the  new  relationship 
created  with  the  re-establishment  of  German 
sovereignty. 

TYCOONS 

IN     STRIPED     PANTS 

TO  THE  church,  the  military,  and  the 
law  the  twentieth  century  has  added  a 
Fourth  potential  reservoir  of  ambassadors— busi- 
ness. It  is  widely  believed,  particularly  in 
America,  that  diplomatic  negotiations  are  es- 
sentially business  deals  and  that  the  best 
negotiator  is  therefore  a  shrewd  Yankee  horse 
trader  operating  under  the  cover  of  a  pair  of 
striped  pants.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  successful 
businessmen  without  diplomatic  experience  have 
found  themselves  pantless  and  shirtless  at  the 
end  of  a  negotiation  with  experienced  diplomats. 

However,  diplomatic  negotiations  diiTer  funda- 
mentally from  commercial  or  business  dealings. 
In  the  first  place,  business  deals,  like  legal  busi- 
ness, are  conducted  within  the  framework  of  a 
regulated  system  with  self-enforcing  powers. 
Business  to  a  large  extent  is  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  contracts.  Even  international  business  deals 
generally  provide  for  arbitration  in  the  courts  of 
one  or  the  other  contracting  party.  Diplomacy 
has  been  defined  as  "commerce  in  mutual  bene- 
fits" or  the  harmonizing  of  interests.  Only  as 
long  as  mutual  benefits  accrue  or  harmony  pre- 
vails is  there  any  real  assurance  that  the  agree- 
ments will  be  fulfilled. 

The  businessman  who  has  concluded  a  "deal," 
whether  to  buy  a  factory  or  sell  a  shipload  of 
coffee  beans,  knowing  that  the  contract  is  bind- 
ing, can  often  scarcely  wait  to  announce  his 
triumph  to  his  stockholders  and  assure  his  as- 
sociates of  the  profit  he  has  made.  The 
diplomat,  however,  never  proclaims  a  diplomatic 
success.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  endeavor  to 
advertise  the  benefits  he  has  sacrificed  to  the 
otiier  party. 

In  the  second  place,  unlike  the  average  busi- 
nessman, the  diplomat  cannot  pick  and  choose 
his  associates.  He  mtist  deal  with  the  political 
power  that  rules.  Nor  can  he  ever  be  sure  when 
power  relationships  will  change  antl  the  govern- 
ment he  rebuffed  yesterday  must  be  wooed  as  an 
ally  today.  Only  the  amateur  or  the  Byzantine 
diplomat  slams  doors.  The  professional  may  say 
"perhaps"  or  "tomorrow"  but  he  never  says  "no," 


whether  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  or  a  recpiest  for  a 
loan  to  build  a  dam. 

Thirdly,  unlike  the  businessman's,  a  diplomat's 
negotiation  is  never  finished.  A  treaty  may  be 
signed  and  sealed  but  it  is  seldom  irrevocably 
delivered.  So  long  as  it  remains  in  force  it  is 
subject  to  modification,  renegotiation,  or  de- 
nunciation. For  example,  the  United  States  may 
find  it  advisable  to  establish  air  bases  in  Spain. 
Delicate  feelers  are  first  put  out  by  the  am- 
bassador in  Madrid.  If  the  Spanish  government 
responds  favorably,  formal  negotiations  are 
begun.  Long  discussions  and  haggling  follow  on 
sites,  payment  for  the  final  disposition  of  the 
fields,  the  labor  terms  and  material  costs  to 
build  them,  and  legal  jurisdiction  over  the 
American  airmen  who  will  eventually  man  them. 

Even  when  the  treaty  has  been  signed  and 
ratified,  the  diplomat's  job  has  scarcely  begun. 
Differences  of  interpretation  of  the  most  pre- 
cisely drafted  text  will  arise.  Unexpected 
obstacles  will  develop  as  construction  crews  go 
to  work,  equipment  is  imported,  and  finally  the 
crews  and  their  families  move  into  their  strange 
environment  and  start  to  adjust  themselves  to 
local  customs  and  laws.  Each  of  these  problems 
must  be  ironed  out  in  endless  negotiations. 
Meantime  the  mutual  benefits  accruing  to  the 
Spanish  and  American  governments  will  fluctuate 
with  new  political  or  economic  conditions  and 
the  development  of  new  weapons. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  now 
ten  years  old,  is  practically  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  renegotiation.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without 
discussions  between  the  diplomats  stationed  at 
N.\TO  headquarters  to  smooth  out  difficulties, 
modify  impractical  commitments,  or  even  oc- 
casionally to  prevent  the  entire  edifice  from  col- 
lapsing because  of  conflicting  interests  between 
the  partners,  whether  Turkey  and  Greece  or 
England  and  the  United  States. 

DILETTANTES     ABROAD 

IF  churchmen,  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  business- 
men make  poor  diplomats,  Callieres  main- 
tained, the  dilettantes  make  the  worst  of  all. 
Men  of  small  minds,  he  said,  should  content 
themselves  with  jobs  at  home  where  their  errors 
may  be  easily  repaired;  for  errors  abroad  are  too 
often  irreparable.  Acknowledging  that  there  is 
always  a  temptation  to  use  ambassadorships  to 
pay  old  debts,  he  warned  that  the  public  interest 
must  be  supreme  and  that  officials  should  steel 
themselves  against  the  pre.ssure  of  political 
friends  or  relatives  seeking  diplomuic  posts. 
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Soinetinies  a  host  government  may  complain 
discreetly  about  the  quality  ol  the  ambassador  it 
receives.  Some  time  ago,  the  Canadian  prime 
minister  is  said  to  have  complained  thai  Canada 
iiad  suilcrcd  her  share  ol  American  dilettantes 
and  hacks  as  ambassadors  and  pleaded  that  it  be 
sein  a  prolessional  di])lomal.  The  President  then 
sent  a  distinguished  career  officer. 

Alter  World  War  II  the  government  of  Luxem- 
bourg, having  been  host  to  a  series  of  political 
parly  favorites  as  .American  ministers,  let  it  be 
known  in  Washington  that  its  patience  was  ex- 
iiaiisted.  If  the  next  appointee  was  not  a  career 
official,  it  intimated,  il  would  refuse  to  receive 
him.   The  United  States  again  acceded. 

Other  governments  have  grown  accuslomeil  to 
non-profcssional  .American  diplomats,  tolerating 
them  as  part  of  the  .\merican  system  of  (ondiut- 
ing  diplcmiacy.  However,  as  Nicolson  points  out, 
the  United  States  has  suffered  much  from  p(jli- 
lical  appointments  under  the  "spoils  system." 
"The  capitals  of  Europe  and  Latin  .\mci  ica,"  he 
says,  "echoed  with  tlie  indiscretions  of  these 
amateur  diplomatists  and  nuuh  damage  was 
done  to  all  concerned  .  .  .  by  j>oliticians  whose 
intelligence  and  conduct  were  not  consonant 
with  the  dignity  of  the  United  States." 

Nevertheless,  the  spoils  .system  contiiuies  to 
(lispo.se  of  many  diplomatic  posts.  Today  only 
four  of  the  fourteen  .American  ambassadors  in 
im]X)rtani  Western  European  posts  are  profes- 
sionals. Because  many  non-European  posts,  es- 
pecially in  out-ol-tlie-way  places,  do  not  attract 
office  seekers,  the  percentage  of  professionals  on 
a  global  basis  is  somewhat  higher.  Even  so, 
about  half  our  embassies  are  still  headed  by 
amateurs  whose  previous  experience  has  been 
as  successful  bankers,  salesmen,  race-horse 
breeders,  and  so  on.  Not  all  have  been  failures. 
Indeed  some,  like  Douglas  Dillon,  have  revealed 
the  rare  talents  of  a  bcjrn  diplomat. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  ambassad()rshi])s 
are  bought  by  rich  men  with  social  ambitions  or 
socially  ambitious  wives.  This  is  only  partly  true. 
Aside  from  the  professionals  appointed  from  the 
career  service,  many  ambassadors  are  selected  by 
the  President  or  the  secretary  of  state  because 
he  genuinely  believes  that  they  possess  the  at- 
tributes of  a  good  ambassador.  They  are  good 
mixers.  They  make  friends  easily.  They  are 
conciliatory  and  have  pleasing  personalities  or 
they  have  some  special  tie  with  a  particular 
country  that  is  expected  to  make  them  popular 
there. 

President  Roosevelt,  who,  according  to  John 
Crunther,  shopped  about  for  ambassadors  like  a 


housewife  shopping  for  potatoes,  selected  Pro- 
fessor William  Dodd  as  ambassador  to  Gcrman\ 
because  he  was  a  specialist  in  (ieinian  history  and 
a  fanatical  enemy  of  Nazism.  Dodd  was  a  greai 
scholar  but  a  disastrous  dijjiomat.  President 
Eisenhower  ajjpointed  an  aml)assador  to  .South 
east  .Asia  because  he  knew  the  couiUry  well  fioni 
the  frequent  big-game  shooting  expeditions  In 
liad  made  there. 


POLITICAL     PAYOFFS 

MONEY  nevertheless  plays  a  piomineiu 
role  in  the  distribution  of  diplomatic 
prizes.  By  making  a  substantial  coiuribution  to 
a  political  party,  cjffice  seekers  can  eidiance  their 
chances  for  a  diplomatic  post,  particularly  if  the\ 
or  their  backers  can  discover  something  in  theii 
background  that  passes  for  a  diplomatic  (jualilica- 
tion:  they  have  traveled  al)road  or  know  a  lot  ol 
foreigners  or  are  accomplished   hostesses. 

.An  old  friend  of  mine  who  had  ser\ed  for 
main  years  in  the  I'Oieigii  Service  found  promo- 
tions slow  and  anybody's  cliaiues  of  getting  an 
emliassy  by  way  of  the  career  ladder  slight.  There- 
upon he  resigned  frcjin  the  service  and  made  a 
sid)staiuial  contribution  to  the  Re]Hiblican  pari\. 
A\'ithin  months  he  had  a  good  embassy. 

In  the  roaring  twenties  a  wealthy  playboy  was 
left  a  large  fortune  by  his  father,  together  with 
precise  instructions  about  its  disposition.  One 
jjiovision  instructed  him  to  make  a  heavy  con- 
tiibution  to  the  Rej^ublican  party.  Hcjwever,  the 
elections  of  1932  were  in  the  offing  and  scjme  ol 
the  playboy's  Democratic  friends  persuaded  him 
that  the  Republicans  did  not  have  a  chance,  hlis 
father,  they  argued,  would  have  been  just  as 
pleased  to  back  Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  agreed 
and  after  the  election  found  himself  heading  a 
choice  embassy. 

Contributions  to  parties  need  not  be  monetary. 
Editors  who  put  their  papers  behind  a  political 
candidate  can  often  count  on  an  embassy  for 
themselves  or  their  wives.  A  lawyer  may  helj> 
a  leading  candidate  to  clear  up  a  messy  lawsuit 
and  get  a  good  appointment.  Even  mediocre 
journalists,  by  writing  stories  favorable  to  a 
candidate,  can  earn  an  embassy. 

Exile  to  an  embassy  overseas  has  long  been  a 
way  of  sidetracking  political  opponents.  Hitler 
thus  got  rid  of  former  Chancellor  Luther  by 
sending  him  as  ambassador  to  AA'ashington. 

Some  years  ago  a  novice  Congressman  fiom 
New  York,  having  displeased  his  local  party 
bosses,  was  offered  by  them  either  the  embassy 
in  New  Zealand  or  the  embassy  in  Portugal  if  he 


woLikl  step  cU)wn  and  not  run  lor  re-election. 
Doubting  their  ability  to  dispose  ol  embassies  in 
this  cavalier  fashion,  he  made  inquiries  in  the 
State  Department  and  to  his  amazement  learned 
that  both  posts  had  been  put  at  their  disposal. 
Nevertheless,  he  rejected  the  offer  and  is  still  a 
prominent  member  of  Congress. 

The  national  committees  of  both  major  parties 
supervise  the  disposition  of  political  appoint- 
ments to  embassies  through  an  informal  system 
whereby  the  party  in  power  maintains  within 
the  State  Department  and  on  its  payroll  a  smill 
group  whose  function  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
disposition  of  such  patronage  as  becomes  avail- 
able within  the  department  of  the  diplomatic 
service.  They  keep  an  eye  out  for  possible  open- 
ings for  loyal  party  followers,  check  appoint- 
ments with  the  patronage  bosses  of  the  state 
from  which  a  candidate  comes,  and  from  time  to 
time  clean  out  the  political  appointees  who  have 
expended  their  patronage  claims  or  dun  them 
for  further  contributions. 

Patronage  bookkeeping  is  very  informal,  a 
circumstance  that  occasionally  leads  to  misun- 
derstanding and  even  bitter  recriminations.  An 
old  friend  of  mine,  a  political  incumbent  of  an 
embassy,  was  approached  by  his  national  com- 
mittee chairman  with  the  suggestion  that  he 
increase  his  annual  contribution  to  the  party  or 
resign.  The  ambassador  was  well  off,  so  he  gladly 
upped  his  donation  and  settled  back  for  another 
term  in  his  pleasant  embassy.  However,  the 
national  chairman  was  suddenly  replaced  and 
the  new  man,  searching  for  a  vacancy  for  a 
prominent  politician  in  need  of  a  job,  reneged 
on  his  predecessor's  assurances  and  my  friend 
found  himself  an  ex-ambassador. 

Since  public-opinion  polls  are  not  perfect  and 
elections  are  notoriously  unpredictable,  eager 
office  seekers  occasionally  contribute  to  both 
major  parties.  This  practice  is  considered  un- 
ethical by  some  politicians  and  is  frowned  upon 
by  patronage  bosses.  However,  since  the  con- 
tributor usually  uses  his  wife's  name  for  one 
contribution  and  his  own  for  the  other,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  check. 

Listening  on  the  embassy  radio  to  the  returns 
coming  in  on  the  Willkie-Roosevelt  campaign,  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  my  boss,  a  Democratic 
appointee,  cheering  the  early  lead  established  by 
Willkie.  Blandly  he  announced  that  lie  had 
switched  allegiance  to  the  Republicans  and  had 
backed  their  candidate  heavily.  When  Roosevelt 
caught  up  and  eventually  passed  Willkie,  how- 
ever, the  ambassador  was  equally  unconcerned. 
His  wife,  he  announced   unabashed,   had   main- 
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tained  her  loyalty  to  the  Democrats  with  an 
equally  substantial  contribution.  The  ambassa- 
dor survived  two  more  elections  and  eventually 
died  "in  harness." 

Although  embassies  are  usually  much  sought 
after,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  deserving 
party  follower  prefers  his  rewards  in  the  form 
of  a  judgeship  or  a  post  office  nearer  to  home. 
In  the  'thirties  a  deserving  claimant  to  party 
favors  was  asked  whether  he  would  like  to  be 
minister  to  a  Baltic  capital. 

"Minister?"  he  asked  incredulously,  "hell,  I've 
never  even  been  in  a  pulpit  let  alone  ordained." 
Nevertheless,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  post. 

HOW     TO     FIRE     A     DIPLOMAT 

BEFORE  the  establishment  of  the  career 
service  in  1924,  all  embassy  officials  were 
expected  to  submit  their  resignations  when  the 
Presidency  changed  hands.  After  that,  career 
officers  below  chief  of  mission  were  considered 
permanent.  In  fact,  several  career  ambassadors, 
assuming  that  they  too  were  exempt,  failed  to 
submit  their  resignations.  However,  they  were 
quickly  put  right  by  the  White  House  and  since 
then  after  every  election  all  chiefs  of  mission 
whether  career  or  political  appointees  submit 
their  resignations. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  this  practice,  pro- 
fessional diplomats  who  have  risen  to  ambas- 
sadorial rank  often  find  their  careers  suddenly 
terminated  when  their  resignations  are  accepted 
by  a  party  in  power  in  need  of  patronage  posts. 
Since  there  is  no  way  for  a  career  diplomat  to 
remain  an  ambassador  for  more  than  a  limited 
period  without  an  embassy,  he  must  thereafter 
retire.  Legislation  to  create  a  reserve  pool  of 
ambassadors  who  can  retain  their  employment 
for  several  years  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  Foreign  Service  today. 

It  has  become  a  political  tradition  for  Presi- 
dential candidates  to  pledge  their  support  of  the 
career  principle  and  to  promise  not  to  replace 
career  ambassadors.  However,  in  view  of  the 
automatic  resignation  procedure,  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  circumvent  such  pre  election  pledges. 

Whenever  a  new  party  comes  to  power  it  is 
customary  to  demonstrate  statistically  that  the 
number  of  professional  diplomatic  incumbents 
has  been  increased  or  at  least  not  decreased.  The 
statistical  game  is  fairly  simple  to  play  no  matter 
what  inroads  the  patronage  committee  has  made 
on  the  embassies,  since  the  number  of  embassies 
has  in  recent  years  steadijy  increased  with  the 
creation    of    new    independent    states,    many    of 
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wliich  political  offue  seekers  do  not  consider 
desirable. 

The  most  desirable  di]3lomatic  posts  are  gener- 
ally those  in  Europe,  especially  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Madrid.  The  so-called  "commnting 
embassies,"  Ottawa,  Mexico  C>ity,  and  Havana, 
whence  an  incumbent  can  easily  commute  to  his 
office  in  New  York  for  the  transaction  of  his 
personal  business,  also  arc  highly  in  demand. 
Where  climatic  conditions  are  good  outside 
Europe  or  where  there  is  a  special  interest  for 
an  office  seeker  one  also  occasionally  finds  jjolii- 
ical  appointees. 

One  office  seeker  accustomed  to  living  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  not  long  ago  sought  for 
and  got  an  embassy  in  a  far-off  ])rimilive  post. 
Asked  by  a  friend  why  he  wanted  to  give  up  his 
comfortable  existence  in  the  U.  S.  for  a  scpialid 
.\sian  city,  he  replied  blandly,  "My  psychiatrist 
recommended  it."  .Apparently  the  remedy  for 
whate\er  problems  ailed  him  was  a  success, 
for  after  serving  several  years  there  he  applied  for 
and  got  another  embassy. 

Not  infrequently  it  becomes  necessary  to  dismiss 
an  ambassador  lo  make  room  for  an  importanl 
])oliiician  who  has  lost  an  election  or  has  been 
ousted  from  his  job  for  other  reasons.  "When  the 
prospective  victim  is  a  political  appointee  it  is 
relatively  simple  for  a  national  committeeman  or 
departmental  patronage  official  to  write  liim  tliat 
the  party  deems  its  obligations  to  him  fulfdled. 
Even  this  formality  is  not  always  observed.  Not 
too  long  ago,  an  ambassador  in  Scandinavia  read 
in  the  local  morning  paper  that  A\'ashington  had 
appointed  a  successor  to  him.  ,\ngrilv  he  cabled 
for  confirmation  and  shortly  received  it  together 
with  an  ingent  retjuest  for  his  resignatif)n. 

If  the  prospective  victim  is  a  career  ajjpointee, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  procedure  is  more  deli- 
cate. An  old  professional  friend  of  mine  with 
many  years  of  service  was  happily  serving  out 
the  last  year  or  two  liefore  retirement  in  a  not 
particularly  pleasant  post  when  suddenly  a 
courier  delivered  an  urgent  letter  from  the  State 
Department.  It  stated  that  it  had  been  recon- 
sidering his  allegedly  long-expressed  wish  for 
early  retirement  and  reluctantly  had  decided  to 
accept  his  resignation  as  ambassador.  Since  his 
successor,  a  New  York  lawyer,  was  planning  to 
leave  for  his  new  post  within  a  few  days,  it  was 
suggested  that  he  leave  liis  embassy  within  the 
week.  Sadly  and  bitterly  the  old  diplomat  wired 
his  resignation,  packed  hurriedly,  and  retired  on 
a  substantially  lower  pension  than  he  would  have 
received  had  he  been  allowed  to  serve  out  his  full 
career. 


.Although  the  Senate  under  the  Constitutioi 
em])owered    to   pass   on   all    diplomatic  a|)poi' 
ments,  its  responsibility  has  been  fidfilled  m 
recently    with     perfimctory     legularity.*      O 
rarely    has    an    appointment    aroused    siu  ii    ;)> 
mosity  that  the  appointee  has  withdrawn.   Wli  i 
for  example,  Edward  J.  Flynn,  the  retiring  ch  | 
man  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
1  in  lied  out   to  grass  as  minister  lo  .\uslialia 
I!)!'),  the  public  reaction  against   him  was  s' 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  request  that  his  nc; 
nation  be  withdrawn. 


BREAKING     IN     THE     NEW     B( 

ALTHOUGH,  as  we  have  noted,  auti 
ties  on  diplomacy  have  laid  great  stres 
the  prior  training  of  an   ambassador,   the  S 
Department  has  found  it  necessary  to  comprc 
political  ambassador's  briefing  on  the  countr 
which  he  is  assigned  to  a  few  weeks  or  even  c' 
Largely    because    of    the    shortage    of    liim 
frequently   happens    that   an    ambassador   is 
e\en  able  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  con 
lo  sa\  nothing  ol  the  name  of  its  highest  ofTi 
as  -Ambassador  Ciluck  found  to  his  sorrow, 
ambassador  assigned  to  Yugoslavia  boasted  tc 
friends  that   he  was  on  his  way  to  Czechosl 
(sic)  and  constantly  confused  the  Masaryks 
t  he  Karageorgeviches. 

Once  arrived  at  his  new  post,  even  a  pr 
sional  ambassador  expects  to  spend  weeks  if 
months  familiarizing  himself  with  conditions! 
making  the  acquaintance  of  its  officials.  Foi 
political  appointee  a  si^ecial  and  often  c 
routine  has  been  established.  As  counselo 
de]juty  chief  of  mission,  an  experienced  pr 
sional  officer  is  frequently  designated  as  pers 
a.ssistant  to  keep  the  ambassador  informe 
diplomatic  usage  and  to  reduce  his  dijjlon 
gdfje.s  to  a  minimum.  .Against  the  weeks  it  i 
a  professional  to  work  himself  into  a  new  po 
is  an  old  axiom  among  career  diplomats  th? 
amateur  often  requires  years. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  pure  cyni 
this  haphazard  way  of  manning  the  key  fox! I 
in  the  outer  perimeter  of  om   national  clef 
Whereas  provincial   party   bosses   and    paro^ 
National  Committeemen  may  deliberately 
look   national  interests,   the   jjolitical   leade 
whose    name    the    appointments    are    madei 
frequently    sincerely     persuaded     that     the 

*A  recent  exception  was.  of  course,   the  argiia 
over    the   appointment    of    Mrs.    Clare    Boothe  J 
whicii    ended    in    her    withdrawal    as    Ambassad 
Brazil. 
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pointees  foisted  upon  them  actually  possess 
qualifications  popularly  associated  with  "diplo- 
macy"—affability,  social  grace,  or  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness. 

Furthermore,  it  is  widely  believed  that  the 
long-distance  telephone  and  the  cable  have  re- 
duced the  role  of  a  diplomat  to  that  of  a  Western 
Union  messenger  boy  and  that  the  risk  of  the 
irreparable  damage,  of  which  Callieres  warned, 
has  been  eliminated.  Disregarded  is  the  warning 
of  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  "It 
is  perfectly  idle,"  he  said  testily,  "to  believe  that 
we  can  get  along  without  diplomatic  representa- 
tives. .  .  .  We  cannot  rely  on  direct  messages. 
We  need  the  man  in  personal  contact  with  other 
men  in  transacting  the  business  of  their  govern- 
ment." The  French  diplomat  Jusserand  was  even 
more  explicit.  "Experience  has  already  shown 
and  will  more  and  more  show,"  he  said,  "that  no 
invention,  no  telephone,  no  airplane,  no  wireless 
will  ever  replace  the  knowledge  of  a  country  and 
the  understanding  of  a  people's  disposition." 

FEW  statesmen  or  diplomatic  authorities  have 
argued  that  diplomatic  posts  should  be  filled  ex- 
clusively from  the  trained  career  service.  Cal- 
lieres urged  that  men  of  letters  be  enlisted. 
Others  have  warned  against  the  incestuous  habits 
of  mind  that  a  closed  professional  service  in- 
evitably induces. 

Every  political  generation  produces  a  half- 
clo?en  or  more  individuals  capable  of  making  a 
distinguished  contribution  to  diplomacy  without 
going   through   the   long   and   arduous   training 


of  the  professional  service.  If  they  are  familiar 
with  government  practices  and  particularly 
foreign  problems  and  have  demonstrated  their 
political  sense,  their  appointment  to  diplomatic 
posts  not  only  puts  their  talents  to  valuable  use 
but  also  serves  to  refresh,  invigorate,  and  inspire 
the  career  personnel.  In  recent  years  David 
Bruce,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Chester  Bowles, 
and  Douglas  Dillon  have  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  the  country  in  diplomatic  posts.  Great 
Britain,  too,  has  frequently  brought  new  blood 
into  its  career  service  through  such  men  as  Sir 
Oliver  Franks. 

Politicians  have  argued  earnestly  that  the 
present  method  has  for  over  a  century  adequately 
served  our  political  system,  providing  the  es- 
sential means  for  financing  costly  campaigns. 
For  centuries,  they  point  out,  other  countries 
also  staffed  their  entire  civil  service  by  the  same 
method.  Indeed,  up  to  the  Crimean  War  the 
British  Army  was  officered  almost  exclusively  by 
the  sale  of  commissions. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  defendants  of  the 
present  system,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  who 
has  herself  served  as  ambassador  to  Italy,  has 
pointed  out  that  despite  occasional  lapses  the 
United  States  has  not  done  too  badly  with  it. 
"In  181  years  of  our  diplomatic  history,"  she  has 
said,  "America  has  not  yet  made  the  irrevocable 
diplomatic  blunder." 

Could  Lord  Raglan,  the  British  commander  in 
the  Crimea,  have  put  the  case  for  his  officers 
more  strongly  as  the  Light  Brigade  charged  into 
the  Valley  of  Death? 


THE    EXPLORER 

GWENDOLYN  BROOKS 


SOMEHOW  to  find  a  still  spot  in  the  noise 

Was  the  frayed  inner  want,  the  winding,  the  frayed  hope 

Whose  tatters  he  kept  hunting  through  the  din. 

A  velvet  peace  somewhere. 

A  room  of  wily  hush  somewhere  within. 

So  tipping  down  the  scrambled  halls  he  set 

Vague  hands  on   throbbing  knobs.    There  were  behind 

Only  spiraling,  high  human  voices. 

The  scream  of  nervous  affairs. 

Wee  griefs, 

Grancl  griefs.    And  choices. 

He  feared  most  of  all  the  choices,  that  cried  to  be  taken. 

There  were  no  bourns. 
There  were  no  quiet  rooms. 
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Bv    JANET    AGLE 

Drnwiiifis  hy  Don  Higgins 
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Come  back  Detroit,  all  is  fordvi 


The  erstwhile  mistress  of  a 

beautiful,  clean-lined,  but   oapricioiis 

sports  car  tells  the  entertaining  story  of 

her  love   and   disillusionment. 


IC  A  N  '  T  remember  when  I  first  realized  I 
had  begun  to  loathe  my  sports  car.  Like  most 
Iiigh-octane  romances,  mine  was  all-consuming 
md,  I  dare  say,  somewhat  embarrassing  to  my 
friends.  Certainly  they  tended  to  drop  away 
from  me  during  the  height  of  my  passion,  but— 
as  is  typical  in  such  affairs— 1  failed  to  notice 
their  defection.  1  had  a  small  but  steadily  grow- 
ing group  of  new  friends,  ones  who  spoke  my 
language:  other  sports-car  owners.  If  our  world 
was  hemmed  in  by  smugness  and  limited  in 
scope,  none  of  us  was  aware  of  it— not  then,  at 
least. 

How  1  enjoyed  those  days  when  love  was  fresh 
—and  innocent!  In  the  first  gleeful  hours  after 
takitig  possession  of  my  treasure,  I  drove  to  the 
house  of  my  most  conservative  friend,  taking  the 
right-angle  curve  into  her  driveway  with  only 
the  slightest  slackening  of  speed  and  shifting 
down  smartly  until  I  came  to  a  stop  beside  her 
terrace  with  the  merest  application  of  the  brakes. 
1  shall  never  forget  the  shocked  incredulity  on 
her  face.  Long  accustomed  to  seeing  me  in  the 
stately  family  sedan,  my  appearance  in  a  small 
ronverlililc   was    perhaps    too    da/vling.     A\'ilhin 


hoins  she  had  spread  the  word  that  I  was  d 
a  red  sports  car.    I  called  her  up  at  once. 

"it's  white."  I  told  her,  reproachfully. 

".Are  you  sure?"  she  asked,  her  voice  fi 
doubt. 

'You  saw  it!    Of  course  it's  white." 

".Maybe  you're  right,"  she  admitted.  "It  Si 
red." 

I  soon  discovered  that  she  represented 
ment  of  the  population  that  mentally  dra\  i 
its  skirts  and  recoils  from  the  sports  car  a 
its  implications.  In  these  quarters,  I 
scarcely  have  been  accorded  greater  disdain 
I  started  running  around  with  a  married 

One  can  rise  above  this,  however,  when  r 
ing  a    car   that    automatically   attracts   a    (  k 
wherever  it  comes  to  rest.    Sports-car  owne 
those  days,  at  least— were  treated  to  the  sC 
camaraderie    hitherto    known    only    among 
owners  in  New  York  City. 

"What  is  it?"  was  the  first  question  we  I 
on  turning  oft  the  motor,  and  inevitabl 
found  ourselves  surrounded  by  eager,  adir 
new  friends.  1 

"You  should  have  seen  it  whistling  dowiil 
Turnpike  last  week!"  I  found  myself  tellii 
interested  knot  of  spectators  once.    "I  held 'I 
eighty  all   the  ^vay   to  Valley  Forge  .   .   .  )) 
everything  in  sight." 

.\mong  the  group  1   then  noticed  one  oh 
local  cops,  thoughtfully  twirling  his  stick. 

"What  mileage  do  you  get?"  he  asked, 
lullv.     Those  were  the  days! 
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M^ith  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  bride  trying 
to  persuade  her  husband's  friends  to  marry  and 
settle  down,  I  made  my  way  through  several 
social  seasons  hammering  away  on  a  single 
theme. 

"You  can  have  it,"  someone  would  remark, 
after  hearing  me  on  my  favorite  topic.  "I  don't 
want  to  be  bothered  with  all  that  shifting." 

"Bothered!"  I  would  cry.  "It's  fun!  You're  not 
really  driving  when  all  you  do  is  sit  there  and 
steer.  In  a  sports  car  you're  living,  every  mo- 
ment. You're  always  on  the  qui  vive,  getting  the 
most  out  of  your  car,  feeling  the  thrill  of  its 
quick  response.  .  .  ." 

Here  and  there  an  eye  would  kindle,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  faces  that  confronted  me  were 
dull— and  often  sullen. 

"Of  course  if  your  idea  of  driving  is  to  be 
wafted  around  on  a  magic  carpet  .  .  .  !"  I  said 
once,  scathingly,  to  a  group  of  unbelievers  .  .  . 
and  fell  back  aghast  as  I  saw  the  truth:  it  was. 

We  sports-car  owners  tended  to  huddle  to- 
gether at  parties,  communing  with  one  another. 
We  discussed  the  decline  of  the  art  of  driving 
and  the  decadence  and  vulgarity  of  American 
cars,  and  there  was  a  period  when  we  took  credit 
for  the  recent  recession.  Single-handedly,  we  felt, 
we  had  brought  production  in  Detroit  to  a  halt; 
too  many  had  seen  the  rectitude  of  our  ways  and 
the  day  of  the  land  yacht  had  passed. 


JifKTio      \ 
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CASTE     AND     CHARACTER 

TH  E  romance  faded  so  slowly  it  was  almost 
imperceptible,  at  first.  I  can  remember 
that  there  came  a  day  when  I  suggested  to  a 
friend  that  we  drive  to  New  York  in  her  car  in- 
stead of  mine,  because  while  mine  was  unqties- 
tionably  easier  to  park  and  all  that,  still  it  was 
cold  out  and  perhaps  we  might  be  just  a  tiny  bit 
more  comfortable  in  the  big  car.  She  leaped  at 
the  suggestion  with  an  alacrity  which  somehow 
failed  to  wound  me. 


The  fact  was  that  the  week  before  I  had  in- 
sisted on  driving  a  friend  to  Virginia  in  my  car 
and  the  memory  was  still  green.  We  were 
scudding  down  the  road  (getting  about  thirty-five 
miles  to  the  gallon)  when  she  turned  to  speak 
to  me. 

"When  we  pass  a  pronthos,  I'd  like  to 
blagdab,"  she  said. 

"What?"  I  shouted  back. 

"To  blagdab  hork,"  she  replied,  and  I  could 
see  the  veins  standing  out  in  her  throat. 

"Tell  me  at  the  next  traffic  light,"  I  suggested. 

Shrugging,  she  reached  for  the  radio  switch 
and  before  long  more  indistinguishable  babble 
filled  the  air. 

"Doesn't  this  thing  work?"  she  screamed. 

"Sure,"  I  told  her.  "It's  a  wonderful  radio. 
But  you  can't  hear  it  when  the  motor's  running." 

I  can  also  remember  the  first  apostate  in  our 
happy  little  band— a  man  we  had  seduced  into 
buying  a  Flimflam.  For  months  thereafter  he 
had  been  as  insufferable  as  we,  but  perhaps  a 
little  more  so,  since  there  are  degrees  of  caste 
among  sports-car  fans  and  his  obsession  was  that 
the  Flimflam  was  superior  in  every  way  to  any- 
thing else  on  four  wheels.  Needless  to  say,  this 
caused  a  certain  strain  in  his  relations  with  the 
owners  of  British  Haymakers  and  custom-built 
Bloopers. 

This  fellow  was  driving  through  the  Alleghe- 
nies  during  a  snowstorm  one  day  when  his 
windshield  wipers  failed.  After  hours  of  going 
along  with  his  head  out  the  window  while  he 
negotiated  hairpin  turns,  he  gave  up,  left  his  car 
in  a  garage  where  the  mechanic  had  never  heard 
of  a  Flimflam,  and  came  home  by  train.  What 
with  the  pressure  of  affairs  he  was  unable  to  re- 
turn for  the  car  when  the  weather  cleared  and  it 
fell  to  his  mutinous  wife  to  make  the  trip.  This 
was  a  woman  whose  loyalty  to  her  own  car— a 
native  product— had  never  wavered;  she  had 
steadfastly  refused  to  display  any  interest  in  her 
husband's  toy.  One  hesitates  to  imagine  her  re- 
marks when  she  finally  delivered  the  object  to 
the  local  garage. 

I  heard  the  rest  from  the  man,  himself,  at  a 
party  a  few  weeks  later. 

"How's  the  Flimflam  running?"  I  inquired. 
Looking  furtively  around,  he  seized  my  arm  and 
dragged  me  behind  a  potted  palm. 

"Know  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it?"  he 
asked,  through  clenched  teeth. 

I'm  sure  my  mouth  fell  open. 

"You  mean  you  want  to  sell  it  just  because  of 
a  little  trouble  with  windshield  wipers?"  I  said. 

"Little  trouble!"  he  retorted,  a  wild  look  in 
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his  eyes.  "Do  you  realize  that  Fiimflam  wind- 
shield wipers  are  collector's  items,  as  hard  to 
come  by  as  Napoleon  brandy  or  piston  rings  lor 
a  Model  T  Ford?  Listen,"  he  hissed,  "each  little 
Flimflam  Avindshield  wiper  has  its  own  little 
motor,  and  each  little  motor  is  tinned  out  at  the 
rale  of  one  every  six  necks,  by  Renvenuto  Cellini, 
who  works  only  on  Sundays  at  time  and  a  hall. 
And  his  shop,  1  think,  is  in  a  remote  hidden 
village  in  Irkiusk." 


THE     MAN     WITH     THE     WRENCH 

TH  E  \\  hole  subjc(  t  of  repairs  brings  on 
traumatic  twinges.  Sports-car  owners  arc 
in  a  plight  similar  to  that  of  a  diabetic  with 
heinophilia,  who  has  just  dexeloped  ulcers.  The 
complications  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  family 
doctor;  a  staff  of  specialists  must  be  called  in. 
However,  since  foreign-car  specialists  are  not  sub- 
ject to  call,  the  ailing  car  must  either  limp  or  be 
dragged  to  the  doctor's  office— and  there's  the  rub. 

A  man  living  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  say, 
and  owning  a  Browbeater  Mark  XII,  will,  by 
the  process  of  trial  and  error,  discover  that  the 
specialist  for  hitn  practices  in  South  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  This  will  be  a  mechanic  named  VV'olf- 
gang,  who  was  boi  n  in  the  Browbeater  district 
of  Upper  Silesia,  and  whose  contempt  for  .Ameri- 
can cars  is  only  exceeded  by  his  contemjjt  for 
Americans,  themselves.  Wolfgang  manages  to 
convey,  during  the  first  interview,  his  conviction 
that  the  owner's  ineptitude  is  so  gro.ss  that  of- 
ficials of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Sports  Cars— if  there  were  such  an  organiza- 
tion—should intervene  in  the  case.  At  the  same 
time  he  makes  it  clear  that  such  a  man  in  presum- 
ing to  drive  a  Browbeater  is  as  guilty  of  social 
posturing  as  Khrushchev  in  Shetland  tweeds. 
Hinnbled  and  respectful,  the  owner  places  him- 
self in  Wolfgang's  hands  and  turns  his  pockets 
inside  out  in  an  effort  to  give  his  Browbeater  the 
sort  of  care  that  will  earn  him  Wolfgang's  regard. 

For  several  years  1  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
a  surly  practitioner  named  Gustave,  whose  loath- 
ing for  me  is  so  intense  he  can  never  bring  him- 
self to  address  a  word  to  me.  I  send  my  car  in 
for  treatment  anil  in  tlue  comse  I  receive  notice 


— throiigii  .111  niu  MiKtliary— that  the  p,iiici» 
be  ready  for  dismissal  at  three  o'clock  nn  ,i  i 
afternoon.  Nine  limes  out  of  ten  I  arnvc  | 
a  two-hoiu  jomney  involving  the  use  "I 
little  known  railroad  and  bus  sv^nn 
find  my  loved  one  suspended  from  the 
its  wheels  in  one  corner,  its  motor  in  ai 
and  its  intestines  sitting  in  a  tub  of  gre 
outcries  have  never  caused  Gustave  to  so 
as  lift  his  head  from  his  work.  Besitles 
American  and  out  of  niv  social  sphere 
automotive  sense,  I  am  something  far  wors) 
male  Euiopean  motor-worshiper:  I  am  a  vi 
and  beneath  contempt.  All  of  my  dealing 
Gustave  are  carried  on  through  the  janitt 

The  foregoing  may  have  something  to  d»i 
the  fact  that  people  who  buy  foreign  cars  t 
buy  lots  of  them.   The  case  of  my  friend, 
may  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Pete  started  out  with  a  small  Cierman  car 
is  now  mass-pioduccd  and  widely  marke 
this  coiuitry.  The  novelty  of  it  carried  hi 
for  a  while,  but  before  long  he  became 
that  he  had  suffered  a  certain  loss  of  p: 
Owneis  of  American  cars  were  more  amusei 
impressed— bin  so  were  the  owners  of  spor 
He  took  to  reading  that  ra]jidly  growing  s| 
of  the  papers  devoted  to  the  re-sale  of  h 
cars,  and  soon  he  found  himself  tempted.  "] 
blue  convertible  Hornswoggle  120,  white  I 
upholstery,  8,000  miles,  driven  only  by  rr 
aged  clergyman,"  he  read— and  a  few  dayi 
his  family  was  in  for  a  shock. 

When  an  aching  tooth  has  stopped  achin 
is  conscious  at  first  only  of  the  absence  of 
and  for  a  short  period  Pete  enjoyed  s 
respite.  In  those  first  blissful  days,  he  or 
joiced  in  the  fact  that  the  Hornswogglt 
signers  had  omitted  the  two  open  vents 
the  dashboard  which— in  his  first  car— had 
a  steady  blast  of  cold  air  at  his  feet. 

All  too  soon  it  became  clear  that  the  "m 
aged   clergyman"    had    cannily    disposed   < 
Hornswoggle  just  as  the  potwhistle  was  bu 
out,  the  frumption  groimd  down,  and  the 
spittle  wires  (made  of  llama  hair  chewed 
right  consistency  by  the  native  women  of 
had   worn   out.     Pete   learned    that   repair 
w^ould    be   shipped    from    Spitzbergen    aftc 
sjjring  thaw.    One  thing  led  to  another,  and' 
Pete  is  driving  a  Hornswoggle  320.    But  all 
well,  I  gather.   While  the  320  performs  spirl 
on  the  road,  Pete  finds  that  after  trips  of  1 
duration    than   an    hour   or    two    he    need 
services  of  a  good  osteopath.    His  wife  says 
latelv  he's  been  studying  the   Italian   Alte 
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THE     NUMBERS     GAME 

AT  TIMES  even  the  most  rabid  sports-car 
fan  begins  to  suspect  the  practicahty  of 
his  plaything.  Another  friend  of  mine— a  bache- 
lor who  proudly  drives  a  Petite  Vipere,  with 
bucket  seats  for  two— called  me  not  long  ago 
with  a  puzzling  problem.  His  aged  parents  and 
his  sister  were  coming  for  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
How,  he  wondered,  was  he  to  transport  them 
from  the  railroad  station  to  his  home,  five  miles 
out  in  the  country?  Offering  him  my  car  was  no 
solution,  and  he  was  in  no  position  to  borrow  a 
car  from  any  of  his  friends— he  had  no  friends,  by 
then,  who  would  not  have  made  his  life  unbear- 
able with  their  ridicule. 

In  this  quandary,  for  a  while  we  could  see 
no  alternative  to  his  making  three  roimd  trips 
to  the  station  to  bring  his  guests  home  one  by 
one— and  even  this  presented  a  problem.  His 
seventy-five-year-old  mother,  once  lowered  into 
his  car,  would  be  almost  impossible  to  dislodge; 
she  weighed  close  to  two  hundred  pounds.  As 
for  his  father,  his  deportment  and  bearing  made 
even  the  thought  of  jack-knifing  him  into  a 
sports  car  seem  like  a  form  of  sacrilege.  Further- 
more, as  we  talked  it  over,  it  seemed  highly 
dubious  that  he  could  be  bent  into  such  a  posi- 
tion, in  the  unlikely  event  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  the  effort. 

We  worked  it  out,  finally.  He  sent  a  taxi  for 
them. 

Not  long  afterwards,  I  was  confronted  with  a 
similar  situation  myself.  Faced  with  the  problem 
of  making  a  thousand-mile  drive  with  two  chil- 
dren, one  Irish  setter,  and  all  the  accouterments 
essential  to  such  a  junket,  namely  ten  or  twelve 
suitcases,  I  saw  no  way  of  fitting  them  into  a  car 
designed  to  carry  nothing  bulkier  than  a  pocket- 
book.    It  took  some  figuring. 

This  is  how  a  sports-car  owner  arranges  sucii 
a  trip.  He  selects  from  among  his  friends  one 
who  is  footloose,  impulsive,  and,  if  possible,  a 
little  bit  gullible— and  who  owns  an  American 
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station  wagon.  He  suggests  a  joint  vacation, 
pointing  out  that  the  arrangements  are  all  made; 
all  one  has  to  do  is  jump  in  the  car  and  go.  If 
one  has  chosen  wisely,  the  question  of  which  car 
is  never  mentioned.  In  my  case,  the  friend  took 
a  look  at  my  impedimenta,  bought  herself  a 
plane  ticket,  and  left  me  to  follow  along  in  the 
wagon. 

It  was  a  disturbing  experience.  By  nightfall, 
after  a  ftdl  day  of  driving,  I  was  purring  along  a 
North  Carolina  highway,  fresh  as  a  daisy.  Chil- 
dren and  livestock  slept  soundly,  stretched  out 
full  length  in  the  ample  space  behind  me,  lulled 
by  the  motor's  quiet  hum  and  the  car's  gentle 
motion.  The  radio  worked  .  .  .  and  I  could  hear 
it.  The  lighter  lit,  the  heater  heated,  and  the  car 
asked  no  more  of  me  than  a  hand  on  the  wheel 
and  an  occasional  light  tap  on  the  power  brakes. 
A  feeling  of  euphoria  stole  over  me.  Caught  off 
guard,  I  inade  a  damaging  admission  to  myself: 
driving  an  American  car  was  a  pleasure! 

Shocked  by  my  heresy,  I  stopped  in  the  next 
town  for  dinner  and  deliberately  chose  the  most 
awkward  parking  place  I  coidd  find.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating;  the  proof  of  the 
foreign  car  is  in  the  parking,  I  reminded  myself. 
I  had  not  reckoned  with  power  steering.  With 
disconcerting  ease  the  car  folded  itself  into  the 
designated  space.    It  shook  me. 

Nor  was   this   all. 

The  following  morning,  in  an  abandoned  sec- 
tion of  southern  Georgia,  the  car,  which  had 
been  performing  smoothly,  suddenly  went  into  a 
series  of  bumps  and  grinds.  I  nursed  it  along  for 
a  mile  until  I  came  to  a  shanty  with  a  dusty 
gasoline  pump  outside,  and  explained  my  dif- 
ficulty to  the  only  attendant  in  sight— an  under- 
sized twelve-year-old  boy  whose  vacant  eyes 
suggested  only  too  clearly  that  he  had  not 
reached  an  equivalent  mental  age.  My  heart 
sank  as  he  lifted  up  the  hood. 

"Your  goofus  has  clinked,"  he  said,  in  bored 
tones.    "Wait  a  minute,  I'll  get  you  another." 

In  the  time  it  takes  to  drink  a  Coca-Cola  we 
were  under  way  again,  with  everything  in  order 
.  .  .  but  I  was  thinking  soberly. 

It  was  after  this  that  I  began  to  avoid  the 
sports-car  enthusiasts  at  parties— or  thought  I  did. 
After  a  while  I  realized  we  were  all  avoiding  each 
other,  and  I  suspect  I  know  why.  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  of  a  dead  love  while  the  ashes  are  still 
warm. 

Perhaps  in  another  year  we'll  be  able  to  discuss 
it  quietly  together,  without  pain.  Our  love  was 
passing  fair  and  wove  a  wondrous  spell— but  she 
just  wasn't  the  kind  of  girl  you  marry. 
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A  new  architecture  of  (laring  curves  and  exciting  shapes  is  challenging  the 
domination  of  the  modern  "glass  box"  building.     This  account,  by  an  Australian  architc, 
of  the  new  movement — and  its  implications  for  public  taste — is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  building  in  America  which  will  appear   in  Harper  s  in  the  coming  year. 
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THE  saddest  thing  about  architecture  today 
is  that  "Modern  Architecture"— the  move- 
ment which  came  to  light  in  Chicago  and  Central 
Europe  about  the  turn  of  the  century  and  .held 
such  brilliant  promise— was  too  pure  to  live.  Its 
principles  were  too  innocent  to  survive  any  civi- 
lized age  to  date— least  of  all  this  excitable  twen- 
tieth century.  Now  it  has  reached  a  possible 
turning  point  and  the  princi])les  are  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

Originally,  long  before  it  loiuid  expression  in 
buildings,  modern  architecture  was  not  a  style 
and  had  little  enough  to  do  with  practical  design. 
It  was  just  an  idea,  and  one  which  escaped  the 
lew  attempts  made  to  build  it  into  bricks  and 
mortar.  It  was  one  of  the  revolutionary  architec- 
tural theories  which  heaved  occasionally  under 
the  ornate  surface  of  nineteenth-century  building. 
At  first,  it  was  necessarily  a  destructive  theory, 
denouncing  all  smug  imitations  of  the  past,  call- 
ing for  freedom  from  ancient  habits  of  building 
and  the  irrelevant  rules  of  historic  styles.  Then 
it  was  constructive,  substituting  for  symbolism 
and  decoration  the  idea  of  realism:  buildings 
which  are  what  they  are,  and  look  it;  architecture 
for  living,  jjure  and  simple,  architecture  spared 
the  indignity  of  any  sort  of  applied  art  and 
uncontaminated  even  by  the  desire  lor  beauty. 

In  practical  application  the  idea  had  to  split 
into  two— as  is  always  necessary  in  architecture, 
where  form  and  surface  are  almost  independent 


elements.  Thus  the  new  rule  of  form 
"the  unflinching  adaptation  of  a  build 
]j()siiion  and  use,"  as  Horatio  Greenq 
American  sculptor,  expressed  it  in  the  i 
the  nineteenth  century.  As  for  ornar 
new  rule  was  to  banish  it  eiuirely,  sin^ 
Greenough  said,  no  more  than  "the  i. 
elfort  of  infant  civili/?ati(jn  to  disguise  ii 
petence."  To  many  nineteenth-centur\ 
sives  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  the 
technology  sent  up  an  irresistible  call  f 
rational  approach  to  building. 

Yet  the  revolt  resisted  translation  frc 
into  structiue  lor  half  a  century.  The 
in  a  few  years  of  the  189()s  and  I9()()s  tin 
began  to  bear  strange  fruit:  buildings  wl 
unique  in  history  not  only  because  the 
themselves  to  be  shaped  by  new  mate 
leinlorced  concrete,  but  also  because  t 
deliberately  unornamented.  While  beii 
moved  from  the  utilitarian,  they  delight 
look  of  utility. 

But  utility  is  not  the  best  word:  tl 
garde  architects  sought  suitability  on  th 
plane.  They  wanted  realism  in  the  inter 
of  the  needs  of  'he  people  they  were  si 
They  abhorred  like.  They  did  their  i 
be  rational.  .  I 

Now  imagine  t   e  mood  of  architects 
these  new  rules  from   the  plushy  Victi  , 
into  a  clean  new  ce.itury— free  at  last,  tl) 
ined,  of  the  suliocating  dictatorship  ol' 
styles.    Naturally   they  reacted  violentl'a 
the  grotesque  forms  and  surface  confusii 
past  fifty  years.  The  concept  of  rational  s 
led   to  the  placing  of  bricks   and  stick! 
simjDiest  geometrical  forms.    The  anti-n: 
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ethics  led  to  the  absolute  plainness  of  unbroken 
white  slabs  and  sheets  of  glass  on  rectilinear, 
roofless  boxes.  The  principle  of  allowing  the 
structure  freely  to  suggest  the  shape  led  to  minor 
acrobatic  feats  like  cantilevers  and  corner  win- 
dows. And  sheer  cussedness  in  distaste  for  the 
old  order  led  to  various  gestuies  of  independence 
from  the  Greeks,  such  as  deliberate  effects  of 
unbalance:  weight  poised  over  void,  gashes  for 
windows  where  you  least  expected  them. 

All  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  principles 
of  rationalism,  realism,  and  functionalism,  and 
while  the  results  were  often  genuine  and  sensi- 
tive, they  were  still  no  more  than  artistic  expres- 
sions of  those  principles,  and  it  was  art  performed 
in  a  heady  mood  of  rebellion.  The  sad  thing 
about  the  rest  of  the  story  of  modern  architecture 
is  that  this  mood  got  confused  with  the  principles. 

SLICE    or    CAKE 

TH  E  architecture  just  described  was  seen 
briefly  in  Chicago  in  the  'eighties  and  then 
was  more  consistently  developed  in  Europe  before 
the  first  world  war.  After  the  war  it  established 
itself,  with  the  inspired  encouragement  of  Walter 
Gropius  in  his  Bauhaus  school,  teaching  artistic 
teamwork  for  a  technological  era.  Gradually  it 
leaked  across  to  England,  the  U.  S.  A.,  South 
America,  and  elsewhere.  In  1932  Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock  and  Philip  Johnson  introduced  it  for- 
mally at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  as  "The 
International  Style."  Gropius  hiinself  has  always 
resented  this  term  as  an  insult  to  the  rationalism 
which  the  movement  stands  for.  If  the  principles 
are  followed,  he  says,  regional  variations  are  auto- 
matic. But  the  name  stuck,  and  slowly  through 
the  1930s  the  International  Style  won  over  num 
bers  of  architects.  All  the  time  it  was  growing 
more  mature  and  sophisticated.  In  the  postwar 
building  boom  it  ripened  rapidly,  and  in  1951 
Mr.  Johnson  was  able  to  say:  "With  the  mid- 
century,  modern  architecture  has  come  of  age." 

Its  coming  of  age  was  celebrated,  you  might 
say,  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  building, 
a  big  slice  of  plain  fiftieth-birthday  cake.  With 
its  team  of  architects  from  member  countries, 
this  building  exemplified  the  international  ap- 
proach and  teamwork,  as  opposed  to  introverted 
genius.  In  its  size  and  elegant  slimness  it  repre- 
sented the  full  bloom  of  the  box  (Figure  2*). 
It  was  a  direct  descendant  of  structures  like  the 
Fagus  factory,  built  by  Gropius  in  191 1  (Figure  1). 
The  UN  building  had   the  same  approach,   the 

*For  photographs  of  numbered  buildings,  please 
see  pages  42-43. 


same  principles,  the  same  aesthetic.  All  the  earlier 
boxes  suddenly  looked  tentative.  This  plain  slab 
was,  excepting  a  few  minor  imperfections,  the 
ultimate  rectilinear  form— one  image,  unorna- 
mented,  windowless  (while  being  all  glass).  It  was 
a  monument  to  technology  and  impersonal  tech- 
nique, and  stated  in  a  language  which  the  every- 
day architect  could  easily  adopt.  This  was  surely 
near  the  end  of  the  search.  Modern  architecture 
had  arrived  at  the  goal  dimly  outlined  fifty  years 
earlier. 

In  fact  the  same  sti-aight  road  did  go  on  a  little 
further.  Workaday  architects  all  over  the  world 
took  the  curtain  wall  from  the  UN  and  usually 
made  some  minor  amendments  to  justify  their 
commission.  Often  they  tried  to  improve  the 
shining  metal  panels  between  the  glass  with  spots 
or  folds.  Generally  they  monkeyed  about  within 
the  established  formula,  marking  time  at  the  end 
of  the  road  until  someone  shouted  a  new  order. 
But  one  or  two  sensitive  designers  pushed  on 
beyond  the  UN.  Skidmore,  O wings  and  Merrill 
gave  the  glass  box  new  life  by  dividing  it  and 
hollowing  part  of  it  in  Lever  House.  And  later, 
across  Park  Avenue  in  the  Seagram  Building 
(Figure  3)  Mies  van  der  Rohe  polished  it  even 
more,  simplifying  its  surface  to  nothing  but  an 
elegantly,  classically  proportioned  bronze  grid 
holding  sheets  of  dark  glass.  Now  surely  the  end 
of  this  road  was  reached.  Farther  simplificatioi"' 
seemed  unlikely,  at  least  until  someone  invented 
a  new  sort  of  fireproof,  continuous  transparent 
material  which  would  eliminate  even  the  simplest 
metal  framework. 


SEARCH    FOR    AFFLUENCE 

TFI  E  atmosphere  at  the  end  of  the  road  mav 
suit  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  who  plotted  out 
the  journey  years  ago  and  led  thousands  of  other; 
all  the  way.  It  may  suit  busy  commercial  archi- 
tects who  can  now  produce  the  basis  of  a  clean, 
smart  design  from  a  catalogue  of  curtain  walling. 
But  it  did  not  suit  the  small  proportion  of  archi- 
tects who  consider  their  calling  primarily  a  crea- 
tive art,  and  it  held  the  interest  of  the  man  in 
the  street  only  briefly  while  the  novelty  value 
lasted.  Plainness  had  lost  its  fashionable  lift. 
Simplicity  of  form  commanded  some  respect  but 
little  enthusiasm.  A  glimmer  of  the  old  joy  of 
discovery  accompanied  early  technological  devel- 
opments of  the  curtain  wall,  and  there  were 
moments  of  revived  visual  delight  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  glass  curtain,  although  in 
itself  as  clean  and  innocent  as  can  be,  reflects 
in  engaging  distortions  the  clouds  and  any  quaint 


■The 
Glass  Box 

The  Central  Road  of 
Modern  Architecture 


2   THE  UN  SECRETARIAT,  1951,  by 
an  international  team  of  architects  headed  by 
Wallace  K.  Harrison.  The  full  bloom  of 
the  International  Style. 


3  THE  SEAGRAM  BUILDING,  1956,  by 
Mies  van  der  Rohe  and  Philip 
Johnson.  Further  variation  and  per- 
fection of  the  theme  of  the  Glass  Box. 


mit's  kresge  auditorium,  1953.  Saarinen  v 
from  the  International  Style. 


Eero  Saarinen 

The  New 
Search  for  Form 


lUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART,  New  York, 
done  when  Stone  still  followed  the 
mal  Style. 


ward  D.  Stone 

The  Decorative 
Breakaway 


THE  HUNTINGTON  HARTFORD  MUSEUM, 

New  York,  1959.  A  new  romanticism. 
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THE  u.  s.  EMBASSY,  New  Delhi,  1955.  Stone's  point  of 
departure  from  the  International  Style. 


.  YALE  HOCKEY  RINK,  1956.  Saarinen's  second 
ible  "essay  in  excitement." 
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THE  TWA  TERMINAL,  Idlewild  Airport,  New  York, 
1958.  "A  giant  !)ird  in  night." 
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old  buildings  ()|)|)<)sitc.  I>ui  ihese  attractions  also 
laded  tairly  quickly. 

Very  soon  alter  Lever  House,  long  before  the 
Seagram  Builciing  began,  architects  were  growing 
dissatisfied  with  the  cube,  the  right  angle,  the 
glass  wall,  and  the  plain  surface.  The  glass  wall 
had  passed  from  the  mind  of  the  architectural 
artist  over  to  the  hands  of  the  technologist;  now 
the  restless  creators  of  the  profession  set  out  in 
various  directions  to  find  something  more  inter- 
esting, something  more  exciting  hidden  behind 
the  curtain. 

Which  wa)  to  go?  There  was  one  obvious  way: 
to  follow  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  who  had  always 
disparaged  the  soulless  box.  But  ihis  did  not 
suit  the  searching  spirit  of  the  architectural  ad- 
venturers. The  abundant  decade  of  the  I95()s 
imquestionably  called  for  a  new  approach,  a  new 
affliience  in  architecture.  The  austerity  of  the 
International  Style  may  have  been  meaningful 
and  refreshing  after  a  surfeit  of  ornamentation, 
but  now  it  seemed  only  a  restrictive  bore. 

Again  the  quest  split  into  the  two  parts  of 
architecture:  a  search  for  new  richness  on  the 
surface  and  a  search  for  new  excitement  in  form. 
The  simplest  and  most  convenient  way  to  study 
the  vigorous  development  of  these  two  quests  is 
to  follow  the  two  men  whose  work  seems  to  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  the  mid-century  more  vividly 
than  others':  Edward  D.  Stone— for  the  surface 
quest— and  Eero  Saarinen— for  the  excitement. 
These  are  two  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  modern  architecture's  second  generation,  two 
who  helped  substantially  in  their  time  to  promote 
the  perfection  and  public  acceptance  of  the  glass 
box  (and  two  incidentally  who  have  received  the 
accolade  of  a  Time  cover  story). 

Fame  has  come  to  Mr.  Stone  because  he  has 
stimulated  the  unresponsive  public  eye  with  a 
chiaroscuro  splendor  quite'  unfamiliar  after  two 
decades  of  boxes.  Time,  and  more  recently  a 
New  Yorker  profile,  have  told  the  story  of  his 
metamorphosis  in  1954,  when  he  forsook  martinis 
and  the  International  Style  and  turned  to  cofiee, 
fountains,  and  decorative  grilles.  The  full  range 
of  his  pendulum  swing  is  seen  in  the  two  mu- 
seums he  has  designed  for  Manhattan.  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  in  1 939  (Figure  •/)  was  wholly 
International  Style,  if  not  all  glass  at  least  all 
box.  The  Huntington  Hartford  Museum  (Fig- 
ure 5),  designed  twenty  years  later  for  Columbus 
Circle,  is  as  romantic  in  conception  as  an  "atmos- 
pheric" movie  palace. 

Mr.  Stone's  stylistic  swing  was  gentle  and 
took  him  through  several  gradual  steps.  The  first 
was  the  U.  S.  Embassy  at  New  Delhi  (Figure  6), 


classically  square  and  disc  ipiincil  bthitu 
frankly  Taj  Mahal  atmospherics.  Then  cail 
pill  factory  in  Pasadena,  which,  with  ratheil 
reason  to  be  Eastern,  had  even  more  pools 
many  more  grilles.  These  buildings,  despite  rj 
romanticism  and  surface  frills,  were  inembejl 
the  modern  movement.  They  were  Internati 
Style  gift-wrapped.  But  the  very  presence  of 
trived  decorative  effects,  however  sophistics 
broke  the  spell  of  the  modern  pioneers'  fu 
mental  law  that  every  element  must  be  us 
Once  started  down  the  byroad  from  New  D 
there  seemed  to  be  a  fatal  fascination  to  read 
end  as  soon  as  possible,  llie  ornamentation 
not  in  itself  the  chief  affront  to  the  principle 
the  old  modern  architecture.  It  represent( 
general  drift  away  from  the  realities  of  the  f 
tion  to  literary  associations  and  symbolism 
])rettiness  for  its  own  sake.  The  end  of  this  1 
byroad  may  not  yet  be  reached,  but  it  car 
be  far  beyond  the  Huntington  Hartford  Muse 
with  its  Venetian  arcade  and  verd-antiquc  ma 
medallions  promising  to  be  as  exquisite  ; 
superbly  packaged  choccjlate  box. 

Mr.  Stone's  adventures  impressed  a  nunibt 
architects,  and  many  who,  unlike  him,  had  w 
been  really  at  home  with  modern  architect; 
were  relieved  to  see  the  discipline  broken  by 
of  the  old  hands.  Grilles  of  various  sorts  ajipeii 
all   over   the   world   and   in   many   architect 
circles  decoration  was  again  considered  respi 
able.   But  not,  by  any  means,  in  all  circles,    ^i 
ordinary  architects  were  not  yet  ready  to  disi 
so  lightly  the  accumulated  principles  of  a    i 
tury  of  attacks  against  applied  ornament.  Edw 
Stone's   supporters   might   argue    that   his   w 
retained    the    essential    simple    imagery    of 
modern  movement,  but  to  most  architects  ^ 
plicity    meant    more    than    lack    of    clutter,  i 
meant  the  indivisible  quality  of  "nakedness,' 
Greenough  saw  it  in   1852,  "the  majesty  of 
essential  instead  of  the  trappings  of  pretensic 
Perhaps  Adolf  Loos,  the  great  Viennese  pioi 
of  rational  design,  went  a  little  too  far  fifty  yi 
later  when  he  ecjuated  cjrnament  with  crime; 
many  still  would  accept  his  treatise  that  "Ev( 
tion  of  human  culture  implies  the  disappeara 
of  ornament  from  the  object  of  use." 

THE    FASCINATING    SADD 

THUS   Stone's   example   was   unaccepta : 
to  many,   and   they   turned   instead   to 
examine  the  structural  form  of  building,  and  i 
question  the  universal  rightness  of  the  right 
gle.    In  a  matter  of  months  between   1953  at 
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1955  a  number  of  respected  de- 
signers made  notable  assaults  on 
the  traditional  rectangular  form 
of  modern  building.  Le  Cor- 
busier,  who  had  often  played 
with  free  shapes  on  the  periphery 
of  his  buildings,  built  a  famous 
little  concrete  chapel,  Notre 
Dame  du  Haut,  at  Ronchamja, 
France,  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  shaped  by  hand  while  still 
wet.  In  Mexico  a  brilliant  engi- 
neer, Felix  Candela,  performed 
structural  gymnastics  with  subtle 
geometrical  shapes.  At  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Eero  Saarinen  produced 
the  Kresge  auditorium  in  the 
form  of  a  dome  reduced  almost 
to  a  triangle  in  plan  by  removing 
three  big  slices  from  its  sides  (Figure  7). 

Suddenly  it  began  to  dawn  on  architects  every- 
where that  the  functional  box  need  not  be 
rectilinear,  and  they  pestered  the  engineer  for 
rational  but  different  ways  of  enclosing  space. 
The  principle  of  exploiting  the  strength  of  steel 
cables  in  tension,  as  in  suspension  bridges,  pro- 
duced draped  and  drooping  roof  lines.  The  prin- 
ciple of  exploiting  the  strength  of  a  curved  shell, 
as  on  an  egg,  produced  waved  and  warped  struc- 
tures. The  strength  of  a  thin  folded  plane,  as 
in  a  paper  fan,  produced  zigzagging  roofs  and 
walls.  But  the  most  exciting  of  all  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  engineer  was  the  shape  that 
curved  in  two  opposing  direc- 
tions: the  saddle  shape.  Imagine 
a  square  laid  diagonally  on  the 
back  of  a  horse  with  two  corners 
bent  down  to  hug  his  back  and 
the  other  two  diagonally  oppo- 
site corners  turned  up  in  front 
and  back  of  the  rider.  It  hap- 
pens that  a  doubly-curved  plane 
like  this  can  be  made  up  entirely 
from  straight  lines  and  is  a 
pure  geometrical  form  called  the 
"hyperbolic   paraboloid." 

This  fascinated  architects.  It 
was  used  in  its  simplest  form  by 
Matthew  Nowicki  for  a  cattle 
pavilion  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  and  by  Eduardo  Cata- 
lano  for  a  house  in  a  suburban 
street  nearby.  It  was  hailed  as 
the  first  real  contribution  to 
form     by     the     twentieth     cen- 
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Chapel:  Notre  Dame  du  Haut  at  Ronchamp,  France, 
by  Le  Corbusier,  1955 


tury,  comparable  to  the  discovery  of  the 
dome  by  the  Romans,  or  the  Gothic  vault. 
On  the  fringe  of  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Berlin, 
Hugh  Stubbins  used  the  new  twisted  plane  for 
the  roof  of  the  great  Congress  Hall,  a  gift  from 
the  U.  S.  to  West  Germany.  In  extraordinarily 
daring  structures  such  as  his  shell  for  a  church 
Felix  Candela  demonstiated  how  to  connect 
saddles  together  to  extend  the  theme  indefinitely. 
By  1956  such  multiple-unit  roofs  constituted 
a  new  avant-garde  movement.  At  Long  Beach, 
California,  Raymond  and  Rado  joined  three 
round-cornered  saddles  to  make  a  restaurant.  For 
the  Sydney  Opera  House,  Joern  Utzon  grouped 


Church:  San  Antonio  de  Las  Huertas,  Mexico, 
by  Felix  Candela,  195^-59 
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Restaurant  at  Long  Beach,   California, 

by  Antonin  Raymond  and  L.  L.  Rado,  1956 

a  number  of  shells  ot  various  heights  to  billow 
like  sails  at  the  edge  ot  the  harbor.  Meanwhile 
in  Mexico  Felix  Candela  continued  to  push 
ahead  into  deeper  geometry,  with  projects  lor 
complex  ro(jls  looking  trom  above  like  plump, 
buttoned  upholstery. 

Despite  their  apparent  diversity  these  build- 
ings had  in  common  that  they  could  be,  and  fre- 
cjuently  are,  called  "exciting."  The  curves  seemed 
to  point  around  a  corner  to  something  previ- 
ously hidden  behind  the  glass  box.  The  shapes 
were  not  essentially  new.  They  seldom  intro- 
duced principles  of  construction  not  understood 
many  years  ago,  but  in  the  past  these  principles 
had  belonged  to  engineering.  Now  they  belonged 
to  architecture,  and  they  were  being  produced 
with  a  nakedness,  a  scorn  for  ornament,  that 
woidd  have  satisfied  Greenough  and  Loos.  But 
were  they  still  on  the  same  path  of  modern  archi- 
tecture? At  this  point  critics  as  well  as  confused 
architects  demanded  an  explanation  from  the 
men  who  were  leading  the  new  development: 
was  it  functional,  reasonable,  rational?  Where 
was  it  headed? 


ESSAYS    IN     EXCITEMENT 

TH  E  simplest  way  to  study  the  galloping 
development  of  the  excitement— the  new 
search  for  form— is,  as  I  have  said,  to  follow  the 
second  of  the  two  leaders  of  second-generation 
modern:  Eero  Saarinen,  forty-eight,  son  of  the 
famous  Finnish-born  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  who 
came  to  live  in  the  U.  S.  in  192.^.  Eero  first 
achieved  world  fame  as  a  brilliant  exponent  of 
Mies  van  der  Robe's  principles  in  the  General 
Motors'  showplace  laboratory  at  Detroit— elegant 
glass  boxes  in  a  supremely  regular,  rectilinear, 
and  reasonable  model  of  the  last  phase  of  the 
Internalional  Style.    But  "there  are  many  ways 


A  R(H  ITECTU  RE 

of    being    inlluenced    b\ 
says  Saaiinen.   "1  would  s; 
I  have  been  most  inlhi(n<| 
him  in  the  MIT  [Kresge 
torium    (Figure    7j— not 
form  but  by  his  .  .  .  princH 
making  structure  the  doni 
element  in  architecture  ai 
ling  the  functional  ones  f 
Fhe  tri-coi  nered  dome 
Kresge  auditorium,  desig 
1953,  was  Saarinen's  first  i 
tant  essay  in  exciting  shap 
it  was  not  a  structural  co 
A  dome  does  not  stand  nat 
and   comfortably   on   three 
pointed  shoes.    It  had  to  be  cramped  into 
and  it  suffered  accordingly.  And  it  was  not  a 
tional  idea.    Saarinen  let  the  functional  ele 
fit  in,  as  he  says,  and  finally  the  lid  was  shutj 
the  success  was  not  inevitable;  the  containe 
neither  a  soft-sided  zipper  bag  nor  a  violin 
it  was  an  inflexible  piece  of  geometry.    In 
to  give  pri\acy  to  the  back-stage  space,  ab 
(juarter  of  the  "glass"  area  in  the  open  segi 
where   the  slices  were  removed   from   the 
had  to  be  opaque.   And  it  is  not  a  visual,  e: 
sivc,  or  emotional  idea,   it  does  not  convey  ; 
or  meetings  and  it  could  have  been  made 
prettier    with    more    feet,    or    more    proje 
above  the  bulging  glass— if  j)rcttiness  had 
the  aim. 

The  MIT  auditorium  in  Cambridge  wi 
tirely  an  intellectual  concept,  as  pure  and 
as  an  International  Style  cube  but  suggesti^ 
break  free  from  the  cube,  a  tentative  sid 
round  the  curtain  wall. 

In   Eero  Saarinen's  next   notable  essay  i 
citement,  the  Yale  Hockey  Rink  (Figure  8\ 
signed   in    1956,   the  shape   is   not  so   pure 
rigid.    It  is  more  relaxed  and  much  more  i 
vincing  as  a  form  derived  from  functional  > 
structural  requirements.    An  upright  arch 
central  spine  is  matched  on  each  side  by 
dining  arch  of  a  beam  running  around  the 
of   the   raised   seating.     Thus    the   basis   of 
roof  saddles  is  framed  from  structural   req 
ments.    Whether  it  was  absolutely  necessai 
extend  the  central  arch  at  each  end,  curvini 
wards  to  shape  the  whole  like  a  cupid's  be 
another  matter;  at  least  the  body  of  the  buil' 
has  an  authentic  and  imperative  air.    But 
does  "express"  any  idea,  or  activity,  this  wi 
seem  to  be  accidental;  at  the  most  it  might 
pear  that  the  hunch-backed  curves  express  i( 
movements  of  Ivy  Leaguers  on  skates. 
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For  his  next,  third,  exciting  shape,  Saarinen 
changed  his  starting  point  again.  His  design  lor 
the  TWA  terminal  building  at  Idlewild  (Figure 
9)  is  one  of  the  most  fluid  designs  in  the  move- 
ment. In  forming  it  Saarinen  retreated  from  the 
box  about  as  far  as  anyone  could  go.  He  shaped 
it  as  freely  as  a  sculptor  would,  with  the  only 
qualification  that  he  retained  the  traditional 
architectural  quality  of  symmetry.  He  actually 
designed  it  against  a  mirror  which  represented 
the  center  line  of  the  building.  The  mirror 
balanced  every  move  he  made.  Thus  the  roof 
springs  out  like  graceful  wings  from  the  central 
axis  giving  it  something  of  the  look  of  "a  giant 
bird  in  flight"  as  one  ecstatic  journalist  described 
the  model.  Inside  the  giant  bird  the  functions 
of  an  airport  terminal  were  fitted  easily  and 
loosely,  like  a  weekend's  luggage  in  an  ample 
trunk,  with  no  sign  of  the  squeezing  apparent 
in  the  MIT  auditorium.  And  the  structure  was 
again  well  considered  and  convincing,  as  in  the 
Yale  rink. 

But  the  initial  stimulus  was  not  functional 
or  structural;  nor  was  it  intellectual  as  at  MIT. 
It  was  emotional.  The  Architectural  Forum 
described  at  the  time  (January  1958)  the 
way  "Saarinen  and  co-designer  Kevin  Roche  set 
the  key  to  the  planning  in  their  design  discus- 
sions: the  sense  of  movement,  which  is  an  in- 
trinsic part  of  a  terminal  should  show  in  the 
design."  The  design  team  was  described  at  work 
sculpturing  the  cardboard  model  of  the  terminal, 
cutting,  trying,  altering,  and  discussing.  In  the 
end  they  satisfied  themselves  in  shaping  the  in- 
terior to  give  a  visual  eiTect  of  flf)w  coinciding 
with  the  passengers'  bodily  movement  through 
the  building. 

Thus  Saarinen,  under  the  gaze  of  a  lost,  im- 
pressionable generation  of  younger  architects, 
developed  in  a  few  years  from  reasoned  rectangles 
to  felt  space.  But  while  many  hearts  warmed 
to  the  giant  bird,  the  question  still  plagued 
some  heads:  is  it  reasonable?  The  problem  of 
fitting  modern  services,  lavatories,  and  elevators 
into  a  bird  brought  problems  that  were  only 
partially,  only  visually,  solved.  The  plans  showed 
some  awkward  pockets  where  rectilinear  equip- 
ment was  caught  in  organic  intestines,  and  the 
main  pedestrian  bridge  across  the  voluptuous 
space  had  a  peculiar  kink  in  the  middle  which 
could  hardly  be  called  "functional. "  But  to 
dwell  on  these  points  would  be  fatuous.  This 
is  a  key  building  which  marks  a  transition  from 
one  architectural  approach  to  another;  if  it  has 
practical  imperfections,  we  can  rest  assured  that 
Saarinen  will  overcome  them  later,  assuming  he 


continues  on  the  same  road.  Very  few  rectilinear 
buildings  are  without  practical  sin.  Any  irregu- 
lar building  is  victim  to  much  more  searching 
and  spiteful  scrutiny,  but  there  is  no  inherent 
reason  why  a  flowing  shape  should  be  less  func- 
tional than  a  square  one.  On  the  contrary- 
consider  the  human  shape. 

The  question  facing  Saarinen  and  all  who 
would  follow  him  is  not  the  comparatively  sim- 
ple matter  of  mastering  the  technique  of  bending 
functional  and  structiaal  requirements  with  ac- 
ceptable logic.  After  the  technique— the  language 
of  curves— is  mastered,  what  have  architects  to 
say?  The  Saarinen  trail  leads  to  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  nature  of  architectural  expres- 
sion. 


SWIRLS    AND    FEELING 

MU  C  H  of  the  new  architecture  of  excite- 
ment is  so  strong  and  confident  that  it 
may  delude  us  for  a  moment  that  it  is  leading  to 
new  realms  of  architectural  beauty.  But  birds 
and  curves  can  pall  at  least  as  quickly  as  boxes. 
All  the  shapes  of  architecture  are  of  equal  im- 
portance or  insignificance  in  the  cosmic  pattern. 
Only  associations  of  familiar  shapes  and  surprise 
in  unfamiliar  shapes  affect  the  immediate  reac- 
tion of  the  eye.  Ultimate  satisfaction  is  achieved 
only  when  the  long-term  visual  reaction  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  human  activities  involved— and 
when  the  architectural  environment  engenders  a 
quicker  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  situation,  a 
sharpening  of  each  experience. 

Appropriateness  of  expression  has  been  the 
aim  in  most  of  the  "exciting  shape"  buildings. 
Stubbins'  Berlin  Congress  Hall,  with  its  jaunty 
saddle  roof,  clearly  sought  to  express  the  concept 
of  freedom  in  the  speech  which  it  was  built  to 
house.  Utzon's  opera  house  caught  up  the  sails 
of  Sydney  Harbor.  A  restaurant  by  the  sea  in 
Puerto  Rico  by  Toro-Ferrer  shaped  its  concrete 
roof  after  a  magnified  sea  shell.  At  TWA  Saar- 
inen and  Roche  let  the  movement  of  the  crowd 
lead  them. 

But  all  this  is  symbolism,  or  somewhat 
shallow  emotionalism,  or  plain  high-class  ad- 
vertising. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ap- 
propriateness of  an  enclosure  as  experienced  by 
an  occupant.  If  curves  and  swirls  really  do  con- 
vey a  feeling  of  movement,  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  emotional  state  of  the  average  passenger 
waiting  for  his  flight  signal?  Must  he  be  swept 
up  in  a  feeling  of  movement?  The  mutual  ad- 
justment of  the  spatial  expression  and  the  psy- 
chological state  of  a  sensitive  occupant  is  more 
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\;ilual)lc  llian  ain  oiclaincd  s\mb()lisin  or  pociic 
abstiaclion.  Excitement,  in  slioi  I,  sliould  be 
pertinent. 

Architecture  is,  as  most  architects  will  Irc- 
(jiiently  remind  you,  an  expressive  art.  1  rank 
Lloyd  Wright  used  to  insist  that  no  buildin" 
had  a  right  to  exist  unless  it  had  ])oetry.  \vl 
there  never  have  been  and  ne\er  will  be  enough 
artists  or  poets  to  go  round,  and  the  world- 
wide architectural  mess  which  is  the  disgrace  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  largely  caused  because 
we  expect  plodding,  conscientious  architectmal 
technicians  to  act  like  artists. 

Attempts  to  solve  this  anomaly  sometimes  lead 
to  a  concept— which  has  some  support— of  a  frank 
division  in  architectural  practice:  a  separation 
of  the  technology  from  the  artistry.  Thus  the 
repetitive,  reasonable  cm tain-\vall  grid— the  box- 
like building— might  become  a  universal  back- 
drop silhouetting  a  foreground  of  s]jecial 
individual  gems.  The  most  likely  impediments  to 
this  scheme  are  the  commercial  need  to  adveitise 
the  importance  of  unimportant  buildings  and 
the  egotistical  urge  of  some  builders  and  arcfii- 
tects  to  raise  monuments  on  their  own  inade- 
(]uate  ability.  The  only  counter  to  this,  and 
ultimately  the  only  cure  for  architecture's  ills, 
is  a  better  educated  public  taste. 

RETURN     OF     THE 

HEAD     OF     THE     FAMILY 

AT  PRESENT  it  must  be  admitted  that 
lew  people  outside  the  highei'  ranks  of  the 
architectural  and  engineering  professions  take 
their  architectural  excitement  with  any  discrim- 
ination. To  many  a  somnambulant  eye  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  a  Saarinen  shape 
on  the  brink  of  greatness  and  some  convulsive 
curve  bent  only  to  attract  attention— Googie 
Style,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  after  the  re- 
markable California  restaurant  chain. 

The  International  Style's  plainness  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  fashion  and  has  now  run  the  brief 
course  of  any  fashionable  style.  Irresponsii)le 
new  sorts  of  enrichment  and  exciteinent  threaten 
from  all  sides.  Infant  civilization  still  demands 
the  paint  and  feathers.  At  this  critical  stage  the 
unexpected  structural  shapes  of  an  imaginative 
engineer  might  well  hold  the  greatest  promise 
for  the  sensible  revitalization  of  architectine.  But 
they  are  not  appropriate,  or  even  possible,  for 
/ill  buildings  and  the  architectural  profession 
will  have  another  nervous  breakdown  if  it  tries 
to  find  the  common  denominator,  for  universal 
a])plication,  of  the  box  and  the  bird.    Architec- 


tuiai  poelr)  is  not  pr.Ktitally  |)ossil)l(  I 
building  and  automatically  is  limiinl 
poetic  potential  of  the  community.  \ 
spread  it  thin;  somehow  no  one  would 
plate  mass-pioduc  ing  giant  birds. 

The    main     pioblem    is    how    to    coi 
relevant  em  idiment  and  irresponsiljle  si 
g\innasiics  anil   to  restrict   the   foregroui 
to  genuine  poetry.     This  is  a  task  which 
everyone.    The  better  architects  should 
lelevance  in  their  excitement.    Less  gifti 
lects  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  to  th' 
mons,  unexciting,  but  lucrative  backdr* 
audience    should    learn    to   see    the    lini 
divides  any  sincere  expression  from  the] 
and  advertisements,  and  to  keep  raising 
another  ])eg.    This  is  not  altogether  an  i 
lie   cry    for   a    knowledgeable   and    soph 
jjublic   eye.    Calls   for   better   publit    Ui> 
always   been   forlorn,   we   know;    i)ut    in 
discretion   inav   not    be  out   of  the  quest 
rec|uiies  only    that    people  grow  more  a 
the  possibilities  of  ai(  hitec  tural  expiessi 
awareness  is  undoubtedly  being  stiinulat 
now  by  the  experiments  in  enrichment 
(iiement.     Later,   if   this   awareness  can 
into  a   public  demand   for  genuine  and; 
priate  character,  architecture  will  be  on 
ba(k  to  its  former  status  at  the  liead  of  th 
of  arts. 

AN'ill  that  happy  day  mark  the  end  of  tl 
national  Style?  Not  at  all,  for  te(hnol( 
continue  to  work  on  the  problem  of  u 
shelter.  Beyond  the  latest  curtain  wa 
will  be  more  boxes  or  l:)ubbles  offering  pc 
of  press-button  control  of  light,  priva 
(limate.  These  buildings  will  be  dii 
scendants  of  the  early  Moderns:  ration 
istic,  as  scientific  as  can  be.  Must  we 
that  the  rationalism  and  realism  will  ha' 
forsaken  by  those  other  buildings  whi' 
appropriate  character?  This  appears  to' 
general  assumption  today  and  it  holds 
seeds  of  another  breakdown  for  architei 
parallel  lines  to  that  of  the  late  nineteei 
tury.  The  principles  of  early  Modern  A 
ture  were  no  more  than  a  restatement, 
tightest,  ahnost  legalistic,  terms,  of  timelc 
tectural  virtues.  They  are  still  as  valid  tl 
as  ever  they  were.  They  do  not  necessar 
always  to  glass  or  to  a  box.  They  ntti] 
applied  in  a  mood  of  revolt  against  ti 
They  do  not  by  any  means  debar  excitei 
genuine  poetry.  They  exert  serious  res 
only  on  those  who  would  use  architectu 
kind  of  monumental  advertisement. 


Harper's    Magazine,    Seplcmbl 
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Dictionaries 


"^^^^^" 


our  language  right  or  wrong 


Far  from  being  pedants,  the  men  who  make  our 

dictionaries  have  their  ears  cocked  and  their 

eyes  sharp  for  every  changing  nuance  of 

the  language  .  .  .  good,  bad,  and  intolerable. 

SOME  people  are  born  to  dictionaries,  some 
achieve  them  as  Confirmation  presents,  and 
others  have  them  thrust  upon  them  by  schools. 
Nevertheless,  at  some  time  in  the  lives  of  most 
people  it  becomes  necessary  actually  to  choose  a 
dictionary.  Often  the  bright  lexicon  of  one's 
youth  tends  to  exert  an  umbiUcal  pull  through 
life.  Many  a  man  who  has  lost  his  dictionary  or 
worn  it  to  tatters  will  set  out  to  buy  the  same 
one  all  over  again,  in  the  identical  edition,  if 
possible;  a  new  type  face  in  his  dictionary  would 
be  as  unsettling  to  him  as  a  new  type  of  face  on 
his  father  or  mother— probably  because,  in  these 
uncertain  times,  so  many  people  look  confidently 
to  the  dictionary  as  the  last  stronghold  of  im- 
mutable authority. 

Actually  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  modern 
lexicographer  prides  himself  on  being  as  mutable' 
as  mercviry  and  quite  as  responsive  to  climatic 
(hange.  In  the  jargon  of  the  trade,  the  approach 
has  changed  from  "prescriptive"  (telling  people 


what  language  they  ought  to  use)  to  "descrij 
tive"  (recording  what  language  they  do  use).  Th 
old  rigid  corset  of  correctness  has  given  way  t 
a  flexible  girdle  of  usage.  ' 

This  policy  is  enimciated  in  most  dictionar 
introductions,  but  with  approximately  the  effec 
of  a  gnat's  scream,  possibly  because  of  the  smal 
type,  but  more  probably  because  dictionar 
jackets,  with  their  claims  of  supreme  authority 
persist  in  implying  the  opposite.  Lexicograph 
may  be  a  philological  science  to  editors,  but  ti 
publishers  it  is  big  business:  the  most  recen 
edition  of  the  Merriam- Webster  unabridged  die 
tionary  cost  well  over  a  million  dollars  to  brin; 
to  market.  Usage  is  a  demanding  master,  and  ; 
costly  one  to  serve.  Corps  of  experts  are  needec 
to  read  millions  of  pages  a  year,  winnowing  nc\ 
words  and  meanings,  noting  change  or  obsoles 
cence  in  old  ones.  These  readers  cover  a  vas 
range  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
marking  up  a  page  with  symbols  until  it  look: 
like  the  bottom  of  a  canary's  cage,  and  then  ex 
tracting  "citation  slips"  for  each  context  in  which; 
each  word  appears.  Other  experts  monitor  the 
spoken  word  on  radio  and  television  to  keep  u] 
with  ciuTent  pronunciation.  Editors  are  rigor 
ously  guided  by  these  citation  sli]3s. 

The    smallest    and    newest    j^ublishers    work 
mainly  with  free-lance  lexicographers.    They  be- 
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gin  with  an  out-ol-copyright  dictionary  as  a  base, 
or  with  a  word-list  assembled,  according  to  one 
candid  editor,  "by  gosh,  by  golly,  and  by  plagiar 
ism"— this  last  euphemistically  described  in  the 
trade  as  "knowing  one's  competition."  From  this 
point  on,  editors  ol  large  dictionaries  and  small 
alike  see  themselves  as  cievoted  and  scholarly 
spaniels,  tollowiiig  the  path  of  usage.  However, 
they  seem  to  balk  at  a  number  of  well-worn 
turnings.  Their  image  of  "correctness"  as  a 
concept  broad  enough  to  include  the  consensus 
of  literate  error  pales  before  several  glaring  ex- 
amples. 

Consider  the  word  jejune,  familiar  to  many 
peo]jle  and  defined  by  99  per  cent  of  them  as 
"youthfully  foolish,  naive,"  doubtless  because  of 
its  resemblance  to  jeime.  The  editors  of  dic- 
tionaries give  it  only  its  classic  meaning:  "mea- 
ger, scanty,  barren,  unsatisfying  to  the  mind." 
Fey,  construed  to  mean  "elfin"  by  most  literate 
jicople,  is  defined  as  "fated  to  die";  its  popular 
meaning  has  only  recently  crept  into  a  single 
dictionary.  Confronted  with  this  lag,  editors  say 
that  the  citation  slips  have  not  yet  shown  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  justify  the  new  sense. 

There  is  no  mathematical  formula  for  the  dic- 
tionaries' seal  of  approval.  Editors  exercise  a 
judgment  based  not  only  on  frequency  but  on 
range.  A  word  may  accumulate  a  foot-high  pile 
of  citation  slips,  but  if  it  appears  only  in  a  sin- 
gle publication  it  will  not  make  the  grade;  other- 
wise Time  and  Variety  alone  could  make  a  sham- 
bles ("a  slaughterhouse;  abattoir")  of  existing 
dictionaries.  Editors  must  also  be  prophets  of 
longevity:  slang  words  often  crop  out  in  epidemic 
proportions  only  to  vanish,  leaving  no  more 
trace  than  a  measles  rash  {e.g.,  mal<ing  whuopec, 
ruptured  duck,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  square  and 
cool  used  as  antonyms). 

Dictionary  makers  must  also  deal  with  word 
coiners  who  press  for  the  inclusion  of  their 
inventions.  Their  neologisms  are  often  ingeni- 
ous, but  are  admitted  to  the  word  sanctuaries 
only  through  the  gate  of  popular  acceptance. 
The  word  liumiture,  more  succinct  and  less 
alarming  to  Chambers  of  Commerce  than  dis- 
comfort index,  was  recently  submitted  to  the 
Merriam  Company's  scholarly  editor.  Dr.  Philip 
Gove  (Merriam  prides  itself  on  its  Ph. Diesel- 
powered  staff).  Dr.  Gove  views  the  word  with 
interest  and  will  watch  the  citation  slips  to  see 
it  it  catches  on. 

From  out  in  left  field  (an  expression  not  yet 
and  possibly  never  to  be  included  in  the  word- 
books) has  come  perennially  another  pressure  on 
the  man  behind  the  thumb-indexing  of  the  brain. 


Ever  since  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding— an  un- 
likely neologist  if  there  ever  was  one— acciden- 
tally added  normalcy  to  the  language,  there  has 
been  a  rumor  that  a  kind  of  royal  prerogative 
adheres  to  any  Presidential  slip,  making  it  a 
must  for  all  future  dictionaries.  "There's  noth- 
ing to  that  rurnor,"  one  lexicographer  says.  "If 
there  were,  we'd  have  had  to  reset  half  the  book 
for  several  PresiderUs  I  could  mention.  " 

Editors  are  often  conlronted  witli  jjressure  to 
keep  words  out  of  dictionaries.  While  they  may 
symixithi/e  with  those  who  campaign  against 
terms  with  invidious  racial  or  ethnic  implica- 
tions, they  maintain  that  it  is  their  job  to  report 
usage,  not  to  change  it  Occasionally,  however, 
they  slip  in  a  hint  of  disapproval  by  defining 
such  terms  as  "used  by  prejudiced  people." 
I'lirther  pressure  for  omission  comes  from  the 
jjroprietors  of  trade-marks,  who,  having  spent 
fortunes  making  their  catchwords  familiar,  then 
spend  further  fortunes  trying  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  so  generic  that  they  are  no  longer 
the  sole  property  of  the  original  holders.  Aspirin, 
cellophane,  and  dozens  of  other  trade  names  have 
been  popularized  right  into  the  public  domain. 
Here  again  the  editors  politely  disclaim  all  right 
to  control.  They  observe,  record;  perhaps  permit 
themselves  a  secret  smile  or  grimace. 

THE     PURIFIERS 

TH  E  idea  that  the  lexicographer  is  the  man 
who  lays  down  the  lex  is  one  with  strong 
classic  antecedents,  fn  the  late  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Accademia  della  Crusca  was  formed  to 
refine  the  ftalian  language  and  preserve  its 
piuity  for  all  time  in  an  official  dictionary.  The 
Academie  frangaise  was  organized  a  few  years 
later  in  France  to  assure  the  permanent  inviola- 
bility of  that  country's  excitable  tongue.  The 
effectiveness  of  these  undertakings  has  been  some- 
thing less  than  complete:  Not  long  ago,  the 
Neiv  York  Times  reported  that  the  3,500  mem- 
bers of  L'Office  du  Vocabulaire  jrangais  had  met 
to  consider  the  alarming  pace  at  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  language  has  been  proceeding. 
English  has  been  creeping  in— and  not  good  Eng- 
lish, either.    The  French  alarm  themselves. 

In  England  the  purifying,  refining,  and  smelt- 
ing movement  developed  rather  more  slowly. 
Most  of  the  early  English  glossographers  devoted 
themselves  to  defining  the  unfamiliar  or  "hard" 
words,  largely  for  the  benefit  of  women,  children, 
and  foreigners.  But  the  eighteenth  century  be- 
gan with  a  trumpeting  of  the  "prescriptive"  note 
when  Swift,  writing  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  "in 
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The  word-lover  is  a  mild  man,  but  he  can  be 
stung  to  action  by  any  abuse  of  his  pets. 

the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite  persons  of 
the  nation,"  complained  of  the  corruptions,  ab- 
surdities, and  gross  improprieties  of  the  language. 
Remedial  action  was  undertaken  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  made  no  bones  about  being  as 
prescriptive  as  I^.  It  was  his  candid  intention 
not  only  to  stem  the  current  of  linguistic  change 
but  actually  to  turn  back  the  stream.  The  syntax 
of  the  fathers  was  to  be  visited  on  the  children. 

Johnson  felt  that  the  language  had  "spread, 
under  the  direction  of  chance,  into  wild  exuber- 
ance" since  the  days  of  the  Elizabethan  writers, 
whom  he  considered  "the  wells  of  English  un- 
defiled."  He  proposed  to  cleanse  English  of  its 
impurities  and  secure  it  against  future  decay  by 
producing  a  dictionary  that  would  record  all 
"good"  words  and  set  a  permanent  standard  for 
proper  diction.  Undaunted  by  the  reminder 
that  forty  French  academicians  had  labored  forty 
years  to  produce  such  a  work,  Johnson  under- 
took to  do  the  job  alone  in  three  ("As  three  is 
to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  proportion  of  an 
Englishman  to  a  Frenchman"),  for  fame,  the 
honor  of  his  country,  and  the  unprecedented  ad- 
vance of  £1,575  from  a  syndicate  of  booksellers. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  great  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  the  three  years 
had  stretched  to  eight,  the  advance  had  long 
since  been  used  up,  and  he  was  no  longer 
sanguine  about  the  likelihood  of  "embalming 
his  language."  Yet  for  the  next  hundred  years 
Johnson's  dictionary  was  the  standaid  for  most 


Englishmen  and  many  Americans.  One  Massa- 
chusetts judge  still  uses  it  exclusively,  on  the 
ground  that  "the  language  has  gone  plumb  to 
hell  since  Johnson." 

Most  Americans,  however,  turned  from  John 
son  to  Noah  Webster,  who  gave  us  our  first  truly 
American  dictionary  in  1828.  Despite  Webster's 
genius  for  the  clear,  concise  definition,  his  die 
tionary  was  not  notably  well  received  during  his 
life.  His  price  was  too  steep  for  the  public,  his 
etymologies  were  too  unscientific  for  the  scholars, 
and  his  attempts  to  reform  spelling  met  with 
such  frenetic  resistance  that  he  was  forced  to 
drop  many  of  them.  He  succeeded  in  knocking 
the  "u"  out  of  such  words  as  honor  and  glamor, 
in  substituting  jail  for  gaol,  and  in  making  many 
Americans  so  unsure  of  whether  they  were  going 
to  the  theater  or  the  theatre  that  many  of  them 
eventually  took  to  the  movies;  but  he  failed  to 
popularize  wimen  or  to  reduce  our  tongue  to  a 
reasonable  tiing.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  G.  B.  Shaw  all  tried  in  vain  to 
simplify  our  spelling.  It  seems  unlikely  that  our 
letters  will  ever  achieve  happy  togetherness  with 
our  phonemes:  fonetik  speling  stil  haz  implik- 
ashunz  uv  unejukatid  absurditi. 

In  1857,  a  revolution  in  dictionary  making 
was  launched  in  England  by  Dean  Richard 
Chenevix  Trench  of  Westminster.  Dr.  Trench 
felt  that  a  dictionary  should  not  be  a  standard 
of  the  language  but  an  inventory,  that  the 
lexicographer  should  be  a  literary  historian, 
not  a  critic,  and  collect  not  merely  the  "good" 
words  but  all  words.  His  suggestions  started  the 
wheels  turning  on  the  vast  project  that  resulted, 
more  than  seventy  years  later,  in  the  publication 
of  the  Oxford  Neic  English  Dictionary. 

The  compilers  of  this  lexicon  proposed  to  in- 
clude every  word  recorded  in  the  English  lan- 
guage since  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  obsolete  as  well  as  the  current,  giving  the 
full  biography  of  each,  illustrating  every  change 
in  form  or  meaning  by  a  quotation,  proving 
etymology  by  the  word's  history— not  by  ingeni- 
ous conjecture,  as  Webster  had  done. 

This  new  approach  required  not  just  a  highly 
determined  man  with  a  quill  but  a  highly 
financed  organization  with  a  staff.  The  Philo- 
logical Society  sent  out  a  call  for  collaborators 
to  help  with  Dr.  Trench's  proposed  "drawing  as 
with  a  sweep-net  over  the  whole  extent  of  Eng- 
lish literature."  Before  the  dictionary  was  pub- 
lished, over  2,000  volunteers  were  helping  in 
the  monumental  task.  Every  parson  worth  his 
psalter  was  busily  seining  the  language  and  mak- 
ing extractions;  literary-minded  ladies  and  gen- 
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tlenien  in  Kngliiiul,  tlic  I'liilcd  Slates,  aiul  all 
other  English-speaking  countries  were  sending  in 
quotations  by  the  thousand,  one  man  reaching  a 
total  of  165,000.  When  finally  completed  in  1933, 
the  great  thirteen-volume  work  became  the  dic- 
tionary maker's  dictionary  and  the  scholar's  de- 
light. One  can  wander  through  its  acres  oi  quo- 
tations with  endless  pleasure— given  the  ,$300 
to  buy  it,  the  shelf  space  to  store  it,  and  a  back 
sufficiently  free  from  slipping  discs  to  handle  it 
comfortably. 


HOW     WOULD     YOU 


DEFINE 


WEBSTER 


"  9 


A  DICTIONARY  without  quotations 
was  described  by  Voltaire  as  only  a  skele- 
ton, but  the  average  or  non-scholarly  American 
favors  the  skeletal  in  dictionaries.  With  several 
hundred  of  them  now  on  the  market,  he  faces  a 
difficult  choice.  He  is  confronted  by  yards  of 
dictionaries:  multilingual,  bilingual,  encyclo- 
pedic, general,  and  specialized.  In  the  s|jeciali/ed 
field  alone  a  single  publisher,  with  the  resplen- 
dent name  of  Dagobert  D.  Runes,  claims  to  have 
|)idilishcd  250  volumes,  including  dictionaries 
of  Americanisms,  folklore,  mysticism,  psychology, 
and  even  tobacco.  Narrowing  the  field  to  the 
general  English  dictionary,  there  are  still  some 
eighty-odd  titles,  ranging  in  price  from  25  cents 
to  S300,  in  size  from  a  few  ounces  to  90  poimds, 
and  in  quality  from  hastily  patched-up  offsets  to 
fine  scholarly  w-orks.  Yet  all  of  them  claim  to 
be  the  most  supremely  authoritative,  complete, 
and  up-to-date  in  a  given  category  and  to  have 
the  most  entries  with  the  fullest  definitions  in  the 
most  compact  form  and  the  most  readable  type. 
These  claims  are  somewhat  puzzling  to  the 
prospective  buyer.  To  begin  with,  he  is  unlikely 
to  know  what  an  "entry"  is  (it's  any  word  that 
appears  in  boldface  type).  Nor  has  he  any  con- 
ception of  where  a  category  begins  or  ends:  Is 
a  "desk"  dictionary  more  advanced  or  less  ad- 
vanced than  a  "college,"  bigger  or  smaller  than 
a  "concise"?  (The  terms  are  used  loosely:  the 
"college"  claims  roughly  125,000  to  175,000  en- 
tries; the  "desk  "  and  "concise"  are  more  or  less 
interchangeable,  running  fiom  70,000  to  100,000; 
the  "shorter"  Oxford  is  longer  than  any  in  this 
last  grouj).  Howexer,  as  one  lexicographer  says: 
"Most  dictionary  publishers  either  lie  or  equivo- 
cate in  their  entry  claiins:  no  one  is  likely  to  sit 
down  and  coiuit."  Exaggerations  of  up  to  20 
per  cent  are  considered  sporting  in  the  trade,  but 
the  claim  of  100,000  by  a  dictionary  with  50,000 
is  i»fra  dig.) 


I'or  some,  the  name  "Webster"  might  be  re- 
assuring il  ii  were  not  for  the  tangled  web  of 
Websters  now  in  print.  The  original  claim  is 
held  by  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  which 
bought  the  unsold  copies  of  Webster's  dictionary 
at  his  death  and  popularized  it  by  astiue  mer- 
chandising and  scholarly  revision.  AV'ebster's 
name  was  a  fertile  source  of  litigation  for  dec  adcs, 
producing,  in  some  years,  more  suits  than  Brooks 
Brothers.  His  dictionary  is  now  out  of  copy- 
right, can  be  used  by  any  pid)lisher,  and  is  cur- 
rently in  brisk  circidation.  Merriam  and  World, 
the  two  leading  Webster  publishers,  each  cau- 
tions the  public  against  confusing  "the"  authori- 
tative Webster  (i.e.,  its  own)  with  any  others. 
Merriam,  somewhat  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  con- 
fusion, goes  so  far  in  its  biographical  dictionary 
as  to  include  under  the  sketches  of  Noah  and 
Daniel  a  warning  against  confusing  them  with 
each  other. 

The  Merriam  Comjxmy  tends,  on  the  whole, 
to  exude  an  air  of  superiority,  perhaps  because 
of  its  lofty  position  on  the  heights  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  dictionary  sales  charts,  but 
more  ]:)robabIy  because  of  its  well-merited  repu- 
tation for  consistently  fine  scholarship.  The  faint 
antiseptic  aura  that  occasionally  emanates  from 
this  company  may  spring  from  its  ties  to  Noah 
Webster,  who  undertook  at  one  time  to  bowdler- 
ize the  Bible. 

The  first  article  of  lexicographic  faith  is  that 
the  dictionary  should  provide  the  user  with  the 
information  he  wants.  Dr.  Johnson  carried  this 
premise  to  the  extent  of  listing  several  words 
under  two  headings  (soap,  sope;  fuel,  fewel). 
"that  those  who  search  for  them  under  either 
form  may  not  search  in  vain."  The  modern 
lexicographer  is  too  space-boinid  for  such  a  cour- 
tesy, even  though  it  woidd  have  spared  Clarence 
Barnhart,  the  editor  of  the  Thorndikc-Barnhart 
dictionaries,  the  wrath  of  a  lady  who  recently 
wrote  in:  "There  is  tio  excuse  for  a  dictionary 
the  size  of  yours  leaving  out  a  word  like 
'phsychology'!" 

There  are  necessary  limits  to  the  province  of 
the  dictionary,  but  the  public,  reluctant  to  rec- 
ognize them,  writes  in  such  questions  as:  "Does 
the  fire  engine,  the  ambulance,  or  the  mail  truck 
have  the  right  of  way?"  The  editor,  if  not  too 
busy,  will  try  to  oblige  (the  mail  truck  has  the 
technical  right  but  never  enforces  it),  but  his 
patience  gives  out  during  the  mammoth  word- 
puzzle  contests.  Librarians  are  equally  annoyed 
by  such  competitions:  during  one  recent  contest 
the  New  York  Public  Library  had  to  call  in  the 
police    to   prevent   contestants   from    frustrating 
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their  rivals  by  tearing  relevant  pages  out  of  dic- 
tionaries. 

Editors  are  also  irritated  by  the  practice  of 
selling  dictionaries  by  creating  anxiety  neuroses 
("Are  yon  guilty  of  these  common  errors?"),  or 
imparting  snob  appeal  to  sesquipedalian  words. 
They  are  articulate  and  learned  men  themselves, 
but  they  speak  with  notable  simplicity,  appear- 
ing as  anxious  as  morticians  to  keep  the  flavor 
of  their  work  from  creeping  into  their  conversa- 
tion. They  are,  however,  tolerant  of  such  word- 
play as  the  search  for  the  longest  word  in  the 
language.  According  to  The  American  College 
Dictionary's  amiable  managing  editor,  Jess  Stein, 
the  old  standby  antidisestahlishmentarianism  (28 
letters)  has  been  topped  by  floccinancinihilipilifi- 
cation  (29  letters  adding  up  to  "estimation  as 
worthless"),  and  again  by  an  obscure  lung  dis- 
ease, pneumonoiiltramicroscopicsilikovolcaniko- 
niosis  (45),  and  finally  by  the  one-word  descrip- 
tion of  the  spa  waters  at  Bristol,  aqueosalinocal- 
ca I inocetaceoa htm inosocn preovi tri oli c  (51),  pro- 
nounced salutary  by  an  eighteenth-century  phy- 
sician. 

Editors  prefer  to  confine  such  frivolities  to 
publicity  releases  or  supplements;  space  is  too 
limited  in  the  book  itself.  Since  the  public  de- 
mands encyclopedic  material  in  dictionaries, 
even  the  abridged  ones  include  a  sprinkling  of 
biographical,  geographical  and  historical  nuggets 
in  the  main  alphabet.  The  supplements,  which 
are  as  broadly  stocked  as  drugstores,  are  likely 
to  include  such  essentials  as:  Lists  of  Proper 
Names  (segregated  by  sex),  Flags  of  All  Nations, 
Signs  and  Symbols  (from  Astronomy  to  Zodiac), 
Lists  of  Colleges  (Jimior,  Senior,  and  Canadian), 
Pronouncing  Gazetteers,  Letter  Writing  Guides, 
Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Population  Sta- 
tistics, Forms  of  Address  (Written  and  Spoken, 
from  Ambassador  to  Vice-President),  Usage 
Guides,  Glossaries  of  Foreign  Words,  Rules  of 
Simplified  Spelling,  Vocabularies  of  Rhymes, 
Alphabets  for  Semaphoring  and  Telegraphing, 
Foreign  Alphabets,  and  the  chewing  gum  left 
by  a  visiting  child. 

WHICH     ONE     TO     BUY? 

TO  T  H  E  regret  of  the  dictionary  makers, 
the  average  American  demands  very  little 
in  the  way  of  etymology,  and  so  misses  the  de- 
lights of  peeling  back  layers  of  meaning. 

The  gossip  (god  +  sib,  as  in  sibling)  becomes 
a  full-bodied  character  when  seen  first  as  "a 
baptismal  sponsor,"  then  as  "a  close  friend  or 
^hum,"  only  lately  reaching  the  present  status  of 


"a  tattler."  The  cad  is  far  more  interesting  his- 
torically than  face  to  face,  originating  as  "an  un- 
booked passenger  on  a  coach,"  becoming  "an  as- 
sistant, as  a  bricklayer's  laborer,"  shifting  to  "an 
omnibus  conductor,"  and  finally  generalizing 
into  "a  fellow  of  low  and  vulgar  manners."  A 
bland  word  like  pretty  picks  up  piquancy  when 
one  discovers  that  it  meant  "sly"  in  its  infancy, 
moved  on  to  "clever,"  and  only  developed  its 
"beautiful"  implications  quite  late  in  its  history. 
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Occasional  words,  too  lively  to  sink  into  obso- 
lescence, spring  back  into  action  every  so  often. 
Dean  Trench  argued  eloquently  but  in  vain  for 
such  beauties  as  cankerfret  and  witxuanton;  his 
list  of  synonyms  for  miser  (nudge,  curmudgeon, 
cuff,  gripe,  pinchpenny,  clutchfist,  penifather, 
nipfarthing)  should  certainly  be  hoarded  by  any 
word-lover. 

The  word-lover  is  generally  a  mild  man,  but, 
like  the  animal-lover,  he  can  be  stung  to  action 
by  any  abuse  of  his  pets.  The  use  of  like  as  a 
conjunction  has  driven  some  members  of  this 
species  to  give  up  cigarettes  entirely.  Others  have 
committed  assault  on  hearing  literally  used  as  a 
kind  of  double-strength  figuratively  Cas  in  the 
great  blooper,  "The  pastor  was  literally  the 
father  of  his  flock").  At  such  times  the  emotional 
word-buff  is  likely  to  descend  on  the  dictionary 
editors,  demanding  that  they  abandon  their 
eulogy  of  usage  and  return  to  the  good  old 
prescriptive  ways.  But  the  sensible  logophile 
simply  retires  to  the  nearest  dictionary,  where 
he  roots  about  with  all  the  joy  of  a  pig  in  a 
truffle  field. 

This  man  will  probably  have  the  Oxford  at 
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his  elbow,  but  he  has  a  deeper  interest  in  words 
than  most  Americans.  The  man  who  wants  a 
dictionary  ])riiKipally  as  a  prop  against  mahi- 
propisms  would  he  ill-advised  to  use  the  Oxford. 
American  unabridged  dictionaries  are  far  less 
cumbersome.  In  this  field,  scholars  and  sales 
charts  agree  on  the  superiority  of  the  Merriam- 
W'cbster  Neiv  International,  Second  Edition. 
This  dictionary  is  a  splendid  one  to  have  in  a 
man's  library,  but  if  his  sjxice  is  limited  to  a 
desk  top,  he  may  find  that  it  nestles  there  rather 
like  a  St.  Bernard  in  a  window  box,  and  decide 
on  something  smaller. 

In  the  "college  "  class  there  are  a  number  of 
fine  dictionaries.  Although  publishers  tend  to 
guard  their  figures  as  zealously  as  fashion  models, 
bookstore  reports  indicate  that  here  again  Mer- 
riam,  the  Abou  Ben  .Adhem  of  the  field,  leads 
all  the  rest  with  Webstrr's  New  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary, but  the  Random  House  American  Col- 
lege Dictionary  and  Webster's  Nexv  World  Dic- 
tionary of  the  American  Language,  College 
Edition  (published  by  World)  offer  lively  com- 
|)Ctition.  All  three  arc  good.  Winston  and  Funk 
S:  Wagnalls  also  pid^lish  good  ones. 

Choosing  among  all  these  is  largely  a  matter 
of  personal  taste,  of  calculating,  weighing,  and 
evaluating    their   many    minor   differences.     To 


consider  a  few:  Merriam  has  the  largest  reputa- 
tion but  the  smallest  type;  World  has  the  most 
pages.  Random  House  the  most  illustrations; 
World  and  Merriam  |)ut  derivations  before  defi- 
nitions, Random  House  after;  Random  House 
and  World  include  all  entries  under  a  single 
alphabet,  .Merriam  lists  biographical  and  geo- 
grajjhical  material  under  separate  alphabets; 
Random  House  lists  meanings  in  order  of  fre- 
tpiency  of  use,  W'orld  and  Merriam  emphasize 
historical  order;  World  and  Random  House  re- 
peat their  pronunciation  key  on  the  bottom  of 
every  page,  Merriam  gives  it  only  at  the  start. 

If  harmony  with  the  color  scheme  of  a  room 
is  a  decisive  factor,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  that 
Random  House  is  jacketed  in  black  and  bound 
in  russet,  World  has  a  gray  jacket  and  a  red 
binding,  Merriain  has  a  crimson  jacket  and  is 
bound  in  blue. 

School  dictionaries  arc  issued  by  the  five  pub- 
lishers mentioned  above;  in  addition  there  is 
the  Thorndike-Barnhart  series,  which  ranks  with 
the  best  and  is  the  most  comprehensive. 

In  the  event  of  total  confusion,  it  may  be  use- 
lul  to  remember  Samuel  Johnson's  dictum:  "Dic- 
tionaries are  like  watches:  the  worst  is  better 
than  none,  and  the  best  cannot  be  expected  to 
go  quite  true." 


THE    VIRTUES    OF    MALE    NOVELISTS 
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Adam  Bede,  by  George  Eliot,  3  Vols.,  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

OVEL-W^RITING  has  of  late  years  devolved  so  largely  upon  women,  that  it  is 
cjuite  rare  to  meet  with  a  well-matured  and  carefully  executed  novel  by  a  man  of 
genius.  In  novels  written  by  women,  the  exaltation  and  predominance  of  one 
class  of  feelings,  and  the  slight  and  inadequate  treatment  of  all  that  lies  beyond 
their  immediate  influence,  make  even  the  best  of  them  seem  disproportionate 
and  unreal.  The  life  which  they  represent  is  a  kind  of  Saturnalia  of  love  and  the 
domestic  affections,  the  practical  business  part  of  it  being  either  slurred  over  or 
ludicrously  misapprehended.  Novels  written  by  men  are  nearly  always  more  in 
keeping  with  the  actual  world,  have  a  wider  outlook,  and  embrace  a  greater 
variety  of  interests.  Even  if  they  are  dull,  there  is  generally  some  positive,  im- 
personal sort  of  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  them;  when  they  are  original  and 
clever  and  artistically  constructed,  they  are  more  delightful  as  well  as  more 
profitable  than  the  best  novels  by  women.  Adam  Bede  is  one  of  the  best  of  this 
class  of  novels.  .  .  .  After  a  course  of  the  feverish,  self-critical,  posted-up-to-the- 
latest-dates  novels  of  the  present  day,  reading  Adam  Bede  is  like  paying  a  visit 
fiom  town  to  the  open  hill  sides,  pure  air,  and  broad  sunshine  of  the  country 
which  it  describes.  We  trust  it  may  be  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the 
conscientious  attainment  of  the  high  standard  reached  in  this  book  before  we 
shall  meet  Mr.  Eliot  again. 

—The  Economist,  London,  March  5,  1859  (reprinted  March  7,  19.59). 
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PAUL  ZIFFREN: 

California 's  Cure  for  Tired  Democratic  Blood 


Don't  underestimate  that  friendly, 

professorial-looking  gentleman  from  California 

in  the  smoke-filled  rooms  where  high 

Democratic  policy  is  made.   He  may  turn  oiit  to 

be  the  next  Democratic  National  Chairman. 

PAUL  ZIFFREN  is  the  only  politician  I 
know  who  called  an  election  wrong  tlie  clay 
after  the  polls  closed,"  says  Jacob  M.  Arvey, 
veteran  Democratic  boss  ol  Chicago.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  hectic  post-election  dawn  of  1948 
when  votes  were  still  being  counted  and  Ziftren 
prematurely  conceded  California  to  Dewey.  Tru- 
man, in  fact,  carried  it. 

"Perhaps  Jake  is  right  to  call  me  the  most 
amateur  politician  in  the  country,"  says  Ziffren 
who  was  once  a  minor  toiler  in  Arvey's  vineyard 
but  had  to  move  to  California  to  become  a  major 
party  figure.  "I  really  have  no  power,"  he  adds. 
"All  I  have  is  friends." 

"When  Jake  didn't  do  anything  for  him  in 
Chicago,"  says  a  womaji  who  knows  them  both, 
"Paul  took  his  revenge  by  becoming  important 
anyhow." 

"Ziffren  made  a  big  thing  of  his  connection 
with  Arvey  when  he  first  came  out  here,"  says 
an  old-time  West  Coast  politico.  "We  cHdn't 
have  any  state  Democratic  organization  at  all  in 
those  days.    He  simply  mushroomed." 

These  four  comments,  made  at  different  times 
and  places,  sum  up  the  story  of  one  of  the  most 
potent  back-room  arrangers  in  today's  national 
politics: 

(1)  He  is  an  amateur  and  sometimes  looks  it. 

(2)  He  has  a  remarkable  network  of  friends. 

(3)  He  is  determined  to  be  important. 

(4)  Arvey  is  no  great  admirer  poHtically  of  his 
former  protege  and  law  partner. 


Ziffren  has  been  California's  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committeeman  since  1953.  He  has  never 
held  public  office  and  says  he  never  will.  But 
Westbrook  Pegler  warns  that  if  the  public  is 
so  wrong-headed  as  to  elect  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent in  1960,  Ziffren  may  be  the  next  Attorney 
General.  Others  foresee  him  as  Democratic  Na- 
tional Chairman  or  a  latter-day  Colonel  House. 
Already,  at  forty-six,  he  is  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Democratic  inner  guard,  which  regards 
him,  according  to  a  news  magazine,  as  the 
"persistent  gadfly  from  California." 

OUTM  ANEU  VERING     THE     PROS 

ZIFFREN  is  a  professorial-looking  man  with 
a  gentle,  earnest  manner  that  makes  him  seem 
far  more  naive  than  he  is.  Friendship  is  his 
modus  operandi  and  modus  vivendi.  He  works 
at  it.  He  is  given  to  sending  small  gifts,  such  as 
a  thoughtfully-chosen  book,  to  useful  people. 
He  also  telephones  them  periodically  merely  to 
ask  how  they've  been  and  what's  new.  At  state 
and  national  conventions  he  steadily  corrals  new 
acquaintances  in  his  room  for  a  drink  and  a 
chat.    Soon  he  calls  them  "my  good  friends." 

The  Ziffrens  entertain  lavishly  and  incessantly 
in  a  twelve-room  house  (with  swimming  pool, 
five  acres  of  gardens,  and  a  four-car  garage)  in 
the  elegant  Coldwater  Canyon  section  of  Beverly 
Hills.  Movie  people,  politicians,  industrialists, 
lawyers,  and  judges  mingle  in  his  dining-room, 
which  can  (and  often  does)  seat  fifty.  Buffets  may 
include  as  many  as  five  hundred.  Party-giving 
comes  naturally  to  Mrs.  Ziffren.  "We  have  small 
groups  in  all  the  time,"  she  says.  "Jvist  a  dozen 
people  or  so.  But  we  only  give  two  or  three 
big  parties  a  month  in  off-campaign  seasons. 
Of  course,  in  an  election  year  we  entertain  quite 
a  lot." 

As  a  host,  Ziffren  is  casual  and  relaxed.    "He 
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glides  through  a  room,  mingling  Asith  every- 
body," one  of  his  guests  says.  "He's  never  hur- 
ried, never  preorcupicd.  In  his  shy  himiblc  way 
he  gets  you  talking,  and  listens  to  you  intently, 
peering  earnestly  through  those  big  glasses." 

Whenever  a  Democratic  hierarch  visits  Los 
Angeles,  Ziffren  is  at  the  airport  to  meet  him 
and  perhaps  lead  him  gently  away  to  Coldwater 
Canyon.  He  has  played  host,  in  recent  months, 
to  Senators  Hubert  Humphrey,  Paul  Douglas, 
and  Mike  Monroney;  Governors  Edmund  G. 
Brown,  G.  Mennen  Williams,  George  M.  Leader, 
and  the  entire  Western  Conference  of  Governors; 
Democratic  National  Chairman  Paul  Butler, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

To  their  own  sorrow,  some  big  wheels  of  the 
party  have  underrated  him.  In  1957  for  instance 
the  Democratic  kingpins  of  the  Senate  and  House 
brushed  off  a  projwsal,  which  he  was  quietly 
pushing,  for  a  Democratic  Advisory  Coimcil. 
W^ashington  colunmists  wrote  oft  the  (Council  as 
"stillborn."  But  it  was  brought  to  birth,  and 
is  now  a  vital  organ  of  the  party,  with  Ziffren 
ensconced  deep  inside  it. 

Last  spring,  over  the  angry  opposition  of  such 
paladins  as  Carmine  De  Sapio,  Governor  David 
Lawrence  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mayor  Richard 
Daley  and  Jacob  Arvey  of  Chicago,  he  persuaded 
the  party's  National  Committee  to  choose  Los 
Angeles  for  the  1960  convention. 

This  coup  brought  him  a  huge  testimonial 
dinner  attended  by  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown 
and  Senator  Clair  Engle  last  summer.  It  has  also 
brought  him  quiet  blandishments  from  various 
Presidential  hopefuls  arovmd  the  nation.    For  he 


HELGA  SANDBURG 

he  speaks  a  critic  speaks 

"i  am  a  critic 
i  spik  and  no  all. 

on  the  corner  of  the  old  south  pier 
god  just  worked  another  siuiset.    when 
he  has  executed  some  excellent  works 
in  the  past  why  inust  he  waste  our  time 
with   this   outrageous   tripe?    i   would 
say  he  is  onhiswayout." 

(a  sunset  glowed  casually 

as  before 

and  faded  smiling) 


is  the  man  in  charge  of  convention  arrangements 
—with  11,500  tickets  to  dole  out.  and  a  few 
trimip  cards  up  his  sleeve  if  there  is  a  showdown 
about  accrediting  delegates,  as  there  may  be. 

For  example,  a  fight  is  brewing  over  the  seat- 
ing of  Southern  delegations.  Its  outcome  may 
make  or  break  the  chances  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Stuart  Symington,  or  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  all 
hope  for  Southern  votes.  The  decision  will  be 
up  to  the  ciedentials  committee,  which  will 
be  run  by  people  picked  by  the  arrangements 
committee,  in  which  Ziffren  and  his  friends 
will  have  a  majority.  He  will  also  head  the 
nineieen-member  over-all  convention  committee 
^vhich  will  directly  or  indirectly  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  16,000  tickets  to  the  convention 
hall.  Of  these  4,500  are  reserved  for  delegates 
and  alternates.  The  balance— for  press,  specta 
tors,  functionaries,  and  "special  guests"— will  ffow 
from  Ziffren  and  his  subordinates. 


ORGANIZED     ANARCHY 

IN  T  H  E  past,  conventions  have  been  swayed 
by  filling  non-delegate  sections  with  noisv 
rooters  for  a  particular  candidate.  However,  Zif- 
fren disclaims  any  such  intent.  "A  special  commit- 
tee," he  says,  "will  apportion  gallery  tickets,  in 
proper  proportions,  to  financial  donors,  promi- 
nent Democrats,  officeholders,  and  volunteer 
workers.  It  will  be  out  of  my  hands."  But 
Ziffren  and  National  Chairman  Paul  Butler  will 
pick  the  apportionment  committee.  (The  fore- 
cast is  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  shouting 
Stevensonians  in  the  gallery,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  announced  aversion  to  the  nomina- 
tion.) 

In  any  event,  it  will  not  be  packed  by  party 
conservatives,  who  may  be  languishing  in  Cali- 
fornia but  are  not  surrendering.  Their  champion 
is  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  tlie  oil  man  who  helped  to 
round  up  $350,000  to  bring  the  convention  to 
L.  A.  Paidey  claimed  that  the  host  commit- 
tee which  he  heads  was  assured  5,000  gallery 
tickets.  But  Ziffren  said  no  such  promise  was 
made  and  added  blandly,  "Certainly  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  want  to  be  gracious  hosts;  they 
would  not  make  such  an  unreasonable  demand." 

As  one  might  guess,  Ziffren  moves  in  the 
left  wing  of  his  party.  Unlike  old-style  bosses 
who  tend  to  be  coy  about  large  issues,  he  is 
boldly  ideological.  "My  goal,  above  all,  is  a 
more  militantly  liberal  Democratic  party  in  the 
nation,"  he  explains.  "Toward  this  end,  we  need 
a  strong  Western  bloc  to  counterbalance  the 
Solid  South." 
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He  has  novel  ideas,  too,  about  political  organi- 
zation and  motivations.  "The  day  is  past  when 
a  political  organization  can  run  on  patronage," 
he  says  flatly.  "Non-partisan  local  elections  and 
civil  service  have  killed  the  spoils  systems  in  most 
states.  When  precinct  captains  have  lew  favors 
to  dispense,  people  will  join  a  political  club  only 
because  they  believe  in  it,  not  because  they  hope 
to  get  something  out  of  it." 

His  theory  seems  to  work  in  his  home  base. 
Some  35,000  doorbell-ringers  oriented  to  ideas 
rather  than  jobs  belong  to  the  California  Demo- 
cratic clubs  which  came  into  being  mainly  be- 
cause of  his  urging.  In  1958  these  volunteers 
swept  the  Democrats  into  control  of  the  legis- 
lature—a Republican  stronghold  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Since  then  the  clubs  have  generated  enough 
pressure  to  ram  through  most  of  Governor 
Brown's  legislative  program  which  includes 
steeper  taxes  and  a  bigger  welfare  budget. 

To  Easterners  who  grew  up  among  machines 
manned  by  disciplined  pay-rollers  and  favor- 
seekers,  California  politics  seem  incredibly  di- 
sheveled. "How  does  the  party  get  its  work 
done?"  visitors  ask.  "How  do  you  manage  the 
organization?" 

The  fact  is  that  there  has  never  been  a  Demo- 
cratic "organization"  in  the  traditional  sense  in 
California.  "When  you  speak  of  the  'regular' 
Democratic  party  in  this  state  what  are  you 
talking  about?"  said  Ziffren  shortly  after  his 
election  as  National  Committeeman.  "A  few  in- 
cumbent Congressmen,  a  tew  county  and  state 
committee  members,  and  that's  all."  So  he  began 
encouraging  liberal  Democrats  to  form  clubs  in 
every  community.  They  multiplied  with  a  free- 
wheeling zeal  which  would  have  alarmed  the 
average  political  leader.  Last  year,  after  Novem- 
ber's Democratic  triumph,  they  held  a  state  con- 
vention. One  correspondent  described  it  as 
"more  like  a  huge  university  seminar  than  a 
convention."  It  was,  indeed,  planned  by  an  adult 
education  specialist  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  conclave  even  called  itself  a 
"study  group."  Although  most  of  its  time  was 
spent  theorizing  about  high  government  policy, 
it  also  served  notice  on  old-line  Democrats  that 
the  clubs— which  are  still  unrecognized  by  the 
duly  constituted  party  organization—  have  never- 
theless "earned  and  won  the  right  to  have  a 
major  voice  in  the  Democratic  party  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

A  resolution  whooped  through  by  the  three 
thousand  delegates  and  alternates  proclaimed, 
"We  have  wakened  our  sleeping  giant.  We 
speak  as  the  new  and  vibrant  voice  of  the  most 


exciting  experiment  in  American  politics  in  thi 
twentieth  century." 

This  was  more  than  rhetoric.   A  bill  was  pend 
ing  in   Sacramento   to   prohibit   the   clubs   fron 
endorsing    candidates    before    a    primary.     Thi , 
would  in  effect  have  reduced  them  to  the  leve| 
of  study  groups.    But  the  bill  was  beaten  by  .> 
barrage  of  telegrams,  phone  calls,  and  letters  ant' 
an  assist  from  Governor  Brown,  who  knows  tin 
clubs  are  his  main  strength.  Heartened,  the  club: 
continue   to   warn,    threaten,   and   exhort   office 
holders  and  candidates  with  unflagging  fervor 

Btit  they  remain  an  inchoate,  undisciplinec 
force,  keeping  in  touch  only  through  the  Cali 
fornia  Deinocratic  Council  and  a  few  county  sub 
councils.  They  agitate  for  whatever  men  anc 
measures  they  choose.  What  unites  them,  how 
ever  loosely,  is  a  common  passion  for  the  kinc 
of  liberalism  typified  by  Adlai  Stevenson.  Zif' 
fren  is  a  Stevenson  man  too,  but  this  does  noi 
assure  him  of  the  docile  support  the  professiona 
boss  expects.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the  club? 
kicked  over  the  traces  when  he  urged  them  tc 
endorse  Engle  for  Senator  as  "best  on  balance"-! 
probably  meaning  "most  electable."  The  audi 
ence  booed  and  rejected  Engle  as  "too  conserva 
tive." 

Ziffren  was  undismayed.  "I  knew  they'd  hoc 
me,"  he  said.  "Getting  licked  now  and  then  i,' 
good  diplomacy  when  you're  dealing  with  vofun 
teer  groups."  Engle  won  anyhow  (thanks  to  ;i 
bulging  campaign  treasury  and  solid  farm  sup 
port)  and  Zifiiren  is  still  revered  by  thousands  ol 
club  members  as  something  of  a  messiah.  He 
makes  a  rousing  speech— he  was  an  intercollegiate 
debater— and  most  of  his  ideas  enchant  the  so- 
called  eggheads  and  longhairs  who  are  plentiful 
in  the  clubs.  And  he  is  learning  to  lead  withotu 
bossing,  an  art  which  involves  getting  himsell 
slapped  down  occasionally  when  it  doesn't  mat 
ter.  Ziffren  can  handle  such  minor  rebuffs  grace- 
fully for— unlike  most  politicians— he  has  man 
aged  to  scale  the  ladder  to  prominence  withouf 
taking  himself  too  solemnly,  at  least  outwardly. 
This  knack  has  been  a  major  asset  throughout  a 
long,  steep  climb. 

FROM     IOWA     TO     HOLLYWOOD 

ZIFFREN  is  the  son  of  a  Lithuanian 
mother  and  a  German  father  Avho  both  im- 
migrated to  Iowa  in  their  twenties.  His  fathei 
was  a  policeman  in  Muscatine,  then  moved  to 
Davenport,  where  the  Ziffrens  ran  a  grocery  store. 
Paul,  the  first  of  five  children,  was  born  in  191?). 
People  talked  politics  a  lot  arotmd  the  stor' 
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and  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  the  bookish  Paul 
knew  his  own  mind.  To  the  annoyance  of  his 
parents,  who  were  orthodox  Iowa  Republicans, 
he  derided  in  1928  that  Al  Smith  was  "liberal 
and  enlightened"  and  joined  a  high-school  Demo- 
cratic club  to  support  him.  Ziffren  has  been 
a  Democrat  ever  since,  backing  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, and  Stevenson  in  turn. 

In  1931,  just  as  he  was  finishing  high  school, 
his  father  died.  Paid  wanted  to  stay  home  to 
help  with  the  store— but  his  mother,  in  the  pat- 
tern of  Jewish  tradition,  insisted  that  he  con- 
tinue his  education.  He  had  a  small  scholarship 
to  Northwestern  University  and  .SI 50  in  the  bank. 
Since  the  savings  were  drawing  interest,  he  de- 
cided to  leave  them  there  until  needed.  So  he 
set  out  for  Northwestern  with  only  .|10  in  his 
^vallct.  Two  weeks  later  the  bank  closed  perma- 
nently. 

Ziffren  stayed  on  at  Northwestern,  he  says 
"only  because  I  had  no  courage  to  go  home— 
there'd  been  too  many  farewell  parties  for  me." 
He  lound  enough  jobs  around  the  campus  to 
keep  going  and,  in  due  course  took  degrees  in 
speech  and  law.  Later  he  married  a  co-ed  class- 
mate, then  became  a  lecturer  in  the  law  school. 
He  left  Northwestern  in  1939  to  become  an  as- 
sistant U.  S.  attorney  in  Chicago. 

He  may  have  been  helped  into  this  job  by 
Arvey,  to  whose  wife  he  is  distantly  related.  For 
a  year  he  was  a  partner  in  Arvey 's  law  firm. 
Since  then  he  has  been  in  and  out  of  several 
other  partnerships  and  now  practices  with  his 
younger  brother,  Leo,  specializing  in  tax  law. 
For  some  years  he  maintained  two  homes  and 
commuted  between  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago, 
where  he  still  has  a  lucrative  law  practice.  He 
was  divorced  in  1946  and  two  years  later  married 
a  wealthy  ex-Philadelphian  with  a  flair  for  party- 
giving  and  colorful  conversation. 

By  this  time  he  had  begun  to  take  a  hand  in 
Democratic  fund-raising  in  California  and  had 
also  acquired  a  number  of  movie  clients.  One 
of  the  most  devoted  is  Esther  Williams,  who 
considers  him— as  do  other  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent Californians— not  only  her  attorney  but  her 
"friend  and  protector."  She  consults  him  regu- 
larly before  endorsing  products  or  investing 
money. 

"Usually  he  finds  out  someone  is  trying  to 
swindle  me,"  says  Afi.ss  Williams  ruefully.  "But 
he's  so  kind  and  gentle  about  it.  He  never  toots 
his  own  horn." 

Ziffren  endeared  himself  to  the  entire  film 
colony  two  years  ago  by  flying  to  Washington 
and  persuading  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 


reverse  a  ruling  which  would  have  nullified 
Loretta  Young's  capital  gains  from  her  TV  series. 

"He  saved  the  day  for  all  of  us,"  said  a  grateful 
film  and  TV  star,  "and  he  was  so  casual  about 
the  whole  thing!" 

The  habit  of  underplaying  his  role  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Ziffren's  ccmiplex  personality. 
Characteristically  he  wears  a  hopeful  half-smile 
and  as  he  talks  his  gaze  widens  with  a  look  of 
boyish  innocence  and  idealism.  The  effect  dis- 
arms and  charms  most  people— including  Re- 
]jublicans  who  commonly  refer  to  him  as  a  "nice 
guy."  By  and  large  he  contrives  to  maintain 
this  luiruffled  posture  even  when  the  going  is 
rough— as  it  has  been  upon  occasion  in  the  past. 

A     NEW     LOOK     IN     POLITICS 

DURINC;  the  1958  campaign,  William 
Knowland,  running  for  Covernor,  called 
Ziffren  "the  political  architect"  of  his  opponent, 
Brown,  and  made  speeches  purporting  to  link 
Ziffren  with  a  long-dead  henchman  of  Al  Capone. 
Knowland  does  not  seem  to  have  picked  up  any 
votes  by  this  tactic.  During  this  same  campaign, 
the  Los  Angeles  police  department  also  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  track  down  rumors  of  gang- 
ster or  Communist  connections,  after  Ziffren  had 
accused  its  chief  of  a  "wanton  disregard  of  con- 
stitutional rights."  No  facts  of  any  damaging 
sort  have  been  brought  to  light  so  far,  however. 
Similarly,  Ziffren  has  emerged  unscathed  in  the 
past  from  questions  raised  about  the  sources  of 
big  money  he  has  steadily  produced  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

He  is  unperturbed,  too,  by  schisms  within  his 
party's  ranks  which  would  unnerve  a  more  con- 
ventional politician.  For  example,  this  year 
Edwin  Pauley  spearheaded  a  new  right-wing 
group  called  Democratic  Associates,  Inc.  with 
twenty-eight  trustees  from  the  top  layers  of  Los 
Angeles  business  and  professions.  Its  end  pur- 
pose, some  say,  is  to  challenge  the  hegemony  of 
the  California  Democratic  Council. 

"I'm  delighted  when  anyone  organizes  in  be- 
half of  the  Democratic  party,"  was  Ziffren's 
beaming  comment.  "The  more  groups  promot- 
ing the  party  the  better.  Some  of  the  Associates 
are  good  friends  of  mine— I  encouraged  them  to 
go  in.  Maybe  this  new  group  won't  be  entirely 
conservative  anyhow." 

The  fact  is— as  Ziffren  well  recognizes— that 
California  politics  are  too  fluid  to  be  entirely 
anything.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  clubs  on 
which  Democratic  power  currently  rests.  They 
reflect  the  state's  swelling  mixture  of  population 
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—dedicated  idealists,  do-gooders,  restless  neu- 
rotics, and  a  sprinkling  of  calculating  seekers 
after  personal  gain.  For  some,  the  political  clubs 
are  a  means  of  finding  a  place  in  the  community, 
for  others  a  temporary  outlet  for  excess  energy. 
The  realities  of  victory  and  spoils  will  help  to 
sort  out  the  dilettantes  from  the  dedicated  and 
to  demonstrate  the  staying  power  of  the  kind  of 
volunteer  organization  in  which  Ziffren  believes. 

Nineteen-sixty  will  also  provide  a  test  of  an- 
other of  his  cherished  notions— the  belief  that 
political  campaigning  can  be  conducted  on  a 
higher  moral  plane  than  has  prevailed  of  late  in 
the  country  generally  and  in  California  particu- 
larly. Recently  he  suggested  to  California's  Re- 
publican National  Committeeman,  Edward  S. 
Shattuck,  that  they  work  together  to  clean  up 
campaign  practices  in  the  state.  Shattuck  agreed. 
At  a  joint  meeting,  Republican  and  Democratic 
leaders  worked  out  a  code  of  fair  politics,  re- 
nouncing such  campaign  strategies  as  last-minute 
accusations  and  false-front  committees.  The 
code  has  been  ratified  by  California  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors,  radio  and  TV  executives, 
and  most  of  the  "communications  experts"  who 
specialize  in  building  up  or  tearing  down  polit- 
ical movements.  Moreover,  both  sides  have 
agreed  on  a  non-partisan  commission  to  put  teeth 
in  code  enforcement. 

No  one  can  predict,  of  course,  Avhether  indi- 
vidual candidates  will  adhere  to  it  or  whether 
it  will  modify  California's  special  brand  of 
political  public  relations  as  practiced  by  the 
team  of  Whitaker  and  Baxter  and  others.  How- 
ever,  there  is  some  chance  that   the  code  may 


work.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  another  of  the  re- 
markable changes  in  California  politics  which 
Ziffren  is  helping  to  bring  about. 

Ziffren  insists  that  politics  is  merely  a  hobby 
for  him  (although  he  suffers  from  a  recurring 
ulcer).  He  says  he  gets  fun  out  of  creating  ideas 
and  bringing  them  to  life.  Certainly  he  has  de- 
voted endless  time,  at  no  pay,  not  only  to  state 
affairs  but  to  such  innovations  as  the  Democratic 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Western  Democratic 
Conference. 

Whatever  his  goals  and  motives,  Ziffren's  swift 
rise  and  his  success  in  bringing  the  Democratic 
convention  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  first  time, 
symbolize  two  significant  phenomena— the  west- 
ward drift  of  political  power  and  the  mounting 
importance  of  the  "volunteer"  in  politics.  The 
latter  trend  has  beem  in  evidence  elsewhere— as 
for  example  in  the  repeated  re-election  of  Demo- 
cratic Governor  Mennen  Williams  in  Michigan 
and  Republican  Senator  Clifford  Case  in  New 
Jersey— both  with  the  backing  of  groups  very 
differently  motivated  from  the  traditional  party 
machine.  Since  1958,  along  similar  lines,  "inde- 
pendent" Democratic  clubs  have  proliferated  in 
Illinois  and  other  states.  As  patronage  and  the 
"deliverable"  vote  dwindle,  as  the  electorate 
grows  better  informed  and  more  sophisticated 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  a  new  pattern  of 
party  politics  is  needed.  Its  shape  is  by  no 
means  clear  as  yet— but  one  thing  is  certain. 
Men  with  ideas  will  become  increasingly  im- 
portant. And  certainly  no  one  can  dispute  that 
Patd  Ziffren  is  full  of  ideas— and  1960  convention 
tickets. 
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N  ONE  occasion  he  went  to  the  University  Library  to  procure  some  books. 
The  librarian  refused  to  lend  them.  Mr.  Thoreau  repaired  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  stated  to  him  the  rides  and  usages,  which  permitted  the  loan  of  books 
to  resident  graduates,  to  clergymen  who  were  alumni,  and  to  some  others  resident 
within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  radius  from  the  College.  Mr.  Thoreau  explained  to 
the  President  that  the  railroad  had  destroyed  the  old  scale  of  distances— that  the 
library  was  useless,  yes,  and  the  President  and  College  useless,  on  the  terms  of  his 
rules— that  the  one  benefit  he  owed  to  the  College  was  its  library— that,  at  this 
moment,  not  only  his  want  of  books  was  imperative,  but  he  wanted  a  large 
number  of  books,  and  assured  him  that  he,  Thoreau,  and  not  the  librarian,  was 
the  proper  custodian  of  these.  In  short,  the  President  found  the  petitioner  so 
formidable  and  the  rules  getting  to  look  so  ridiculous,  that  he  ended  by  giving 
him  a  privilege  which  in  his  hands  proved  unlimited  thereafter. 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Atlantic  MorUlily,  August   1862. 


Darwinian  Man, 
though  well-behaved  . 
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Drawings  by  Gil  Walker 

AT  Tandjoengpriok,  the  port  of  entry  to 
Balavia,  as  the  capital  of  Java  was  then 
called,  there  were  two  things  I  planned  to  do. 
1  wanted  to  see  if  it  were  true  that  the  black 
monkeys  lived  on  one  side  of  the  railroad  tracks, 
and  the  white  monkeys  on  the  other,  with  none 
of  either  tribe  crossing  into  the  other's  territory. 
The  other  thing  was  to  collect  what  pay  I  had 
coming  for  three  montlis  of  labor  and  solitude 
as  a  cadet  on  the  Grace  Dollar. 

The  Grace  was  a  tramp  freighter  of  the  Dollar 
Line,  out  of  San  Francisco,  and  my  pay  on  her 
was  twenty-five  cents  a  month.  It  was  all  I  was 
worth,  but  since  the  Chinese  crew  lived  in  the 
fo'c'sle,  and  the  officers  amidships,  the  old  man 
had  decreed  that  the  proper  place  for  a  cadet— 
who  was  neither  fish  nor  fowl— was  in  the  after 
deckhouse,  which  had  served  as  a  dispensary  for 
medicating  cargoes  of  seasick  mides  dining  the 
first  world  war.  There,  alone  and  ignored  in  my 
off-watch  hours,  I  had  the  feeling  of  living  in  an 
isolation  ward.    Never  had  I  been  so  lonely. 

Java  was  the  midway  point  on  the  voyage,  and 
the  others  had  drawn  their  pay  based  on  half  of 
what  they  had  coming.  At  seventeen  that  kind 
of  excitement  can  be  catching.  It  wasn't  the 
|)rincip!e  of  the  thing,  it  was  the  money  f  wanted. 
It  would  be  my  first  pay  on  any  ship  and  I  in- 
tended to  have  it  and  spend  it  as  I  pleased,  here 
on  this  hard-won  foreign  shore. 

I   found  the  old  man  in  his  cabin  dressing  to 
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go  ashore.  As  1  hesitated  at  the  open  doorway  I 
was  reminded  again  of  how  little  he  resembled 
my  idea  of  what  a  sea  captain  should  look  like. 
He  was  twenty-nine,  and  seemed  older  even  than 
that  to  me,  in  spite  of  his  round  pink  face  and 
baby-blue  eyes  that  rarely  showed  any  expres- 
sion.   I  removed  my  cap  and  cleared  my  throat. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  called  out. 

"My  pay,  sir." 

"Your  what?" 

"I  have  half  of  three  months  coming,  sir." 

He  looked  at  me  with  that  blank  unhurried 
gaze  of  his.  "1  see."  He  motioned  for  me  to 
come  in.  .\t  his  desk  he  took  out  the  pay  book 
and  cash  box.  "Three  months,"  he  said,  making 
some  calculations  with  a  pencil,  "—minus  four 
days.  Half  of  that  comes  close  to  thirty-six-and-a- 
half  cents.  Call  il  thirty-six."  He  handed  it  over 
without   another   word. 

I  put  the  money  in  a  separate  pocket  to  keep 
as  a  special  fund,  and  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
satisfaction,  went  ovei  the  side  into  a  sampan  to 
be  rowed  ashore. 

From  Tandjoengpriok  to  Batavia  was  a  fi\e- 
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mile  run  by  rail,  and  as  the  rickety  li'ttle  toy 
train  clattered  through  the  mangrove  swamps 
and  into  the  rain  forest  I  watched  alertly  from 
both  sides  of  the  car  while  the  deepening  jungle 
rolled  slowly  past  the  open  windows.  A  corpulent 
Dutchman  and  his  equally  corpulent  wife  sat 
watching  me  interestedly.  Presently  her  husband 
reached  over  and  tapped  my  arm. 

"You  look  for  de  monkeys,  ja?" 

I  nodded  eagerly. 

He  pointed  upward  out  the  window.  I  peered 
into  the  green  depths  impregnable  to  the  sun 
and  searched  the  tangle  of  vines  and  flowers 
that  reached  to  the  tree  tops.  Then  suddenly  I 
saw  them,  whole  families  of  them,  congregated 
high  in  the  branches  amidst  the  foliage  that 
crowned   the  trees  with  flaming  blossoms. 

"You  see?"  he  exclaimed,  "Plack  on  dis  side—" 

"Und  on  dis  side,"  called  his  wife  from  the 
opposite  window,  "vite!" 

"Und  dey  don't  cross  de  track,"  he  assured 
me,    "neffer!" 

"Neffer!"  she  echoed. 

Overjoyed  with  this  confirmation  of  a  half- 
believed  truth  I  flung  myself  from  one  window 
to  the  other,  back  and  forth  across  the  car,  while 
the  Dutchman  and  his  wife  laughed  as  if  they 
were  personally  responsible  for  the  miracle. 

"Do  you  know  vy  dey  don't  cross  de  track?"  he 
demanded,  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"Ja,"  said  his  wife,  "—dey  bite  off  de  tail!" 

Her  husband  bit  his  thumb,  demonstrating, 
and   they  both   laughed   uproariously. 

The  monkeys  on  one  side  were  certainly  black, 
and  those  on  the  opposite  side  could  be  called 
white,  although  I  coidd  see  as  the  latter  swung 
from  limb  to  limb,  that  they  were  really  blond. 
My  Dutch  friends  called  the  blonds  woo-woo 
monkeys  because,  they  explained,  that  was  the 
sound  they  made  at  night  when  they  were  lonely. 

"How  can  they  be  lonely  when  there  are  so 
many  of  them?"  I  asked. 

"Anybody  can  be  lonely,"  his  wife  said,  giving 
me  a  searching  look,  "—even  monkeys." 

From  that  moment  I  knew  what  I  would  do 
with  my  sailor's  pay. 

At  Batavia  I  tramped  the  sweltering  streets, 
unappreciative  of  the  smiling  brown  girls  in  the 
markets  with  their  betel-stained  lips  and  batik 
sarongs,  or  of  the  ancient  Dutch-style  houses  in 
the  Lower  City  intersected  by  cool-looking  green 
canals  that  crisscrossed  my  path  from  all  sides. 
There  were  monkeys  to  be  had,  some  of  them 
blond,  but  no  Malay  or  Chinese  vendor  would 
agree  to  my  price.  My  failure  sharpened  my 
purpose.    It  was  a  point  of  pride  that  I  would 


not  pay  a  penny  more  than  I  had  earned  on  the 
Grace  Dollar.  Somewhere,  I  knew,  i  would  find  a 
woo-woo  monkey  to  be  my  shipmate  and  a  pos- 
session worthy  of  my  pay. 

IF  O  U  N  D  him  next  morning,  on  sailing  day, 
right  on  the  dock.  He  was  in  a  wicker  cage 
borne  on  the  back  of  a  small  boy  in  a  ragged 
sarong  who  was  smoking  a  corn-leaf  cigarette. 
Huddled  in  a  corner  of  the  cage,  away  from  the 
other  monkeys,  his  plaintive  "woo-woo"  was  un- 
mistakable. It  sounded  like  the  cries  of  a  sick 
baby.  His  owner  was  eager  to  sell,  but  not  eager 
enough  to  accept  my  thirty-six  cents.  He  re- 
moved the  monkey  from  his  cage  and  smoothed 
his  fluffy  blond  fur,  holding  him  up  to  me 
temptingly.  He  was  the  size  and  color  of  a  pint 
bottle  of  rich  cream,  and  had  a  nose  that  gave 
him  an  intelligent  look,  for  instead  of  being  flat 
like  the  others,  with  the  nostrils  sideways,  his 
nose  was  narrow  with  downward-pointing  nos- 
trils, and  his  eyes  were  large  and  lively.  For  an 
agonizing  moment  I  considered  adding  to  my 
special  fund  to  meet  his  owner's  price. 

It  was  the  monkey  himself  who  closed  the  deal. 
His  eyelids  drooped  and  he  began  to  cry  again, 
and  the  boy,  thinking  perhaps  that  I  was  afraid 
the  monkey  was  sick,  hustled  me  off  to  a  Chinese 
money-changer  with  his  tray  of  coins  set  up  on 
the  street.  The  money-changer  refused  the  odd- 
cent  of  my  thirty-six,  but  for  the  silver  quarter 
and  dime  he  offered  me  eighteen  stuivers  that 
looked  like  nickels.  They  made  an  impressive 
handful  which  the  monkey's  owner  was  glad  to 
accept. 

As  my  new  shipmate  clung  to  me  with  his  un- 
blinking eyes  fixed  on  mine,  I  didn't  look  upon 
him  as  an  extravagance.  He  was  my  sole  reward 
for  three  months  of  labor  at  sea,  but  I  knew  he 
was  worth  it,  even  before  he  saved  my  life. 

V/e  lived  together  in  my  crackerbox  on  the 
poop.  I  built  a  cage  for  him,  but  the  bars  sug- 
gested a  jail,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  see  him 
gazing  out  at  me  reproachfully  from  behind 
them.  So  we  abandoned  it.  When  weather  per- 
mitted he  had  the  run  of  the  poop  on  a  light 
line  to  keep  him  from  falling  overboard  while  I 
was  on  duty  below.  Otherwise  he  was  free  of  his 
tether  to  roam  our  private  patch  of  deck  as  he 
pleased.  I  fed  him  rice  and  bananas,  small  red 
bananas  the  size  of  my  thumb,  and  his  favorite 
dining  place  was  on  the  metal  framework  once 
used  to  spread  an  awning  over  the  deck  in  the 
ship's  more  opulent  days.  The  awning  frame- 
work was  his  jungle  gym.  There  he  would  swing 
from  brace  to  brace  for  hours  on  end,  pausing 
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occasionally  to  peer  out  across  the  shimmering 
sea,  vvoiulering,  no  doubt,  where  the  trees  were 
and  all   the  other  monkeys. 

He  soon  became  a  sailor.  From  the  top  of  the 
highest  stanchion  lie  kepi  a  lookout  for  me  at 
the  change  of  watch.  W'hile  we  toiled  across  the 
equator  off  the  burning  coast  of  Sumatra,  he 
learned  the  meaning  of  eight  bells.  When  I 
dragged  myself  wringing  wet  from  the  super- 
heated depths  below,  he  would  slide  down  the 
stanchion  from  his  lookout,  brush  away  im- 
aginary sweat  from  his  brow  as  he  had  seen  me 
do,  and  scampering  ahead  into  the  cabin  he 
would  fling  himself  onto  my  bunk  and  lie  there 
with  his  eyes  shut,  arms  and  legs  sprawled 
ludicrously,  as  if  he,  too,  were  exhausted. 

He  ate  when  I  did.  slept  when  I  did,  sat  at 
the  stern  and  watched  the  sea  when  I  did.  When 
1  shaved  he  went  through  the  motions.  He  had 
his  own  mirror,  a  "premium"  I  had  saved  from 
a  long-gone  box  of  Cracker  Jack,  and  grimacing 
at  his  reflection,  he  ran  a  finger  over  his  cheek 
while  I  sang  to  him, 

Darwinian  man,  though  well-behaved, 
At  best  is  only  a  monkey  shaved  .  .  . 

He  was  very  much  a  man,  unabashedly  so,  and 
from  the  toe  of  a  sock  I  cut  him  a  pair  of  pants, 
not  only  for  reasons  of  modesty,  but  for  his 
vanity,  since  I  knew  he  envied  mine. 

We  talked  to  each  other,  of  course.  He,  like 
me,  didn't  know  where  he  was  going  or  when  we 
would  get  there,  and  I  talked  to  him  of  home 
while  he  listened  and  watched  with  sad,  know- 
ing eyes.  He  scolded  me  when  I  was  late  in  re- 
turning to  the  poop  from  the  messroom  amid- 
ships. On  the  days  when  he  had  to  take  a  bath 
he  dared  me  to  come  and  get  him  from  his  awn- 
ing perch.  He  admired  the  moon 
on  the  water,  ridiculed  the  sea 
birds,  protested  the  invasion  of 
our  deck  by  an  occasional  flying 
fish,  and  once,  when  I  dropped 
and  broke  his  rice  bowl  he 
shiieked,  his  eyes  wide,  mouth 
open,  horrified  by  the  scandal  of 
it,  and  chattered  about  it  all  day 
until  I  got  him  another.  At  night 
when  he  cried  I  took  him  into 
my  bunk,  hot  as  it  was,  and 
stroked  him  to  slec]:). 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to 
give  him  a  name.  In  the 
flowered  treetops  of  his  jungle 
^vorld  on  one  side  ol  the  rail- 
road   tracks    to    lialaxia    he   max 


have  had  a  name  among  his  fellows.  If  he  did 
I  had  no  way  of  knowing  it,  any  more  than  he 
could  know  mine.  On  our  poop  deck  retreat  it 
was  enough  that  we  loved  and  needed  each 
other,  and  together  were  committed  to  the  sea. 

The  Grace  Dollar  was  seven  months  out  of 
San  Francisco  when  we  crossed  the  China  Sea 
bound  for  Canton.  By  that  time  I  had  taken 
stock  of  my  life  and  decided  to  abandon  a 
career  at  sea,  and  go  to  college.  There  was  still 
time  to  get  there  for  the  winter  term  if  I  could 
find  a  homeward-bound  ship.  The  old  man 
wasn't  surprised  when  I  explained  it  to  him.  .\11 
he  asked  was  where  was  I  going  to  get  a  ship. 

"Are  we  going  to  Hong  Kong?" 

"No,"  he  said. 

"Then  Canton." 

He  considered  this  a  moment.  "If  you  get  a 
ship  out  of  Canton  you'll  be  lucky." 

"Well,  then,"  I  began  desperately,  "where—" 

"Figure  it  out  for  yourself,"  he  said,  turning 
back  to  his  desk. 

WE  WERE  steaming  into  the  Pearl 
River  above  Hong  Kong  when  we 
learned  IV)r  the  first  time— or  at  least  I  did— that 
farther  up,  at  Canton,  they  were  having  a  civil 
war,  a  flood,  a  famine,  and  a  boycott  against 
foreigners.  None  of  these  would  have  stopped 
the  old  man  from  trying  to  pick  up  another 
dollar's  worth  of  cargo  there.  It  took  a  gunboat 
to  do  that.  They  didn't  shoot,  they  simply 
ranged  alongside  while  we  were  still  under  way, 
and  ordered  us  to  anchor  off  Whampoa  and 
wait.  It  was  a  makeshift  gimboat,  an  outsize 
launch  actually,  with  sandbags  piled  around  her 
decks  to  form  loopholes  through  which  were 
thrust  the  muzzles  of  machine  guns  and  the 
rifles  of  a  crowd  of  soldiers. 

The  old  man  decided  to  wait. 
The  gunboat  waited,  too,  just  to 
make  sure. 

We  waited  a  week  before  word 
came  that  the  river  pilot  who  was 
to  take  us  up  to  Canton  had  been 
shot.  To  me  it  seemed  as  if  now 
that  I  had  set  my  mind  on  a 
definite  purpose  in  life  everything 
was  working  against  me. 
Another  week  dragged  by. 
Then  one  late  afternoon  the 
gunboat  came  alongside  and  word 
quickly  spread  that  it  was  going 
up  to  Canton  to  investigate  the 
trouble.  While  I  stood  gloomily 
looking  down  on  her  deck  from 
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the  poop  it  came  over  me  that  here  was  my 
chance.  1  had  nine  dollars.  If  I  dichi't  find  a 
homeward-bound  ship  at  Canton  before  my 
money  ran  out,  Plong  Kong  was  only  a  few  hours 
down  the  river.  It  was  supper  time  and  nobody 
was  around.  The  gunboat  captain  was  aboard 
us  with  the  old  man  in  his  cabin.  All  I  would 
have  to  do  was  step  across  from  our  deckload  of 
timber  to  the  other's  deck.  The  old  man  himself 
had  told  me  to  figure  things  out.  I  wasn't  going 
to  ask  him  any  more  cjuestions. 

In  my  cabin  I  decided  to  abandon  everything 
I  couldn't  carry  with  one  hand.  I  might  have 
to  stow  away  to  get  home,  and  the  less  I  had  to 
carry  the  better.  Shouldering  my  sea  bag,  and 
with  my  monkey  wedged  into  the  pocket  of  my 
jacket,  I  climbed  over  the  logs  and  stepped  across 
to  the  gunboat.  The  soldiers  drowsing  behind 
their  sandbags  paid  no  attention  to  me.  I  picked 
my  way  around  the  narrow,  crowded  deck  to  the 
opposite  side  out  of  view  from  the  Grace's  decks 
above,  and  stood'there,  breathing  hard.  I  hadn't 
been  any  too  quick  about  it.  Soon  I  heard  the 
captain  coming  aboard.  A  jangle  from  below  set 
the  engines  in  motion,  and  we  cast  off.  As  the 
water  widened  between  us  I  looked  back  at  the 
ship  with  her  tall  black  stack  and  its  metal 
emblem  of  the  dollar  sign  painted  white,  tower- 
ing above  us.    I  was  glad  to  be  clear  of  her. 

When  the  captain  discovered  my  presence 
aboard,  I  was  relieved  that  he  spoke  almost  no 
English.  He  was  a  plump  Cantonese  with  short- 
cropped  graying  hair  and  a  round  expressionless 
face  every  bit  as  blank  as  the  old  man's.  To 
discourage  questions,  I  spoke  rapidly.  He  gave 
no  sign  that  he  understood— or  that  he  didn't— 
and  with  a  thoughtful  look  at  my  monkey 
struggling  to  extricate  himself  from  my  pocket, 
he  left  me.  I  noticed  that  instead  of  going  for- 
ward to  the  sandbagged  wheelhouse,  he  went 
below,  which  seemed  like  an  unduly  cautious 
retreat  for  the  captain  of  a  gunboat. 

The  swollen  river  was  yellow  with  mud  and 
littered  with  debris,  and  a  hot  cross-wind  blow- 
ing down  out  of  the  hills  fanned  the  water  into 
soiled  whitecaps.  As  we  rolled  on  a  zigzag  cotirse 
to  avoid  floating  obstacles  I  saw  that  some  of 
them  were  human  bodies.  They  were  bloated 
drum-tight  and  bobbed  lightly  on  the  waves. 
The  lounging  soldiers  ignored  them,  but  as  the 
river  narrowed  and  the  number  of  bodies  in- 
creased, some  of  the  soldiers  took  up  long  poles 
with  sharp  points  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
spearing  them  as  if  it  were  a  game.  One  thrust 
was  usually  enough.  There  was  a  sickening  pop, 
a  gurgle  of  escajDing  gas  as  it  went  under,  leav- 


ing behind  a  stench  I  would  not  forget  for  a  long 
time.  I  understood  then  why  the  captain  had  his 
quarters  below. 

MY  MONKEY  began  to  complain.  Good 
sailor  though  he  was,  the  motion  of  the 
boat  and  the  stench  that  swept  over  us  in 
periodic  waves  was  making  him  seasick.  I  tried 
to  shield  him  under  my  jacket  but  he  struggled 
to  get  back  into  the  open.  In  desperation  1 
decided  to  take  him  below.  Unwilling  to  risk 
being  denied  permission,  I  ducked  down  the 
companion  ladder  where  I  had  seen  the  captain 
go,  and  found  myself  in  his  living  (juarters. 
Cramped  for  space  as  they  were,  there  was  a 
rich  oriental  rug,  some  ornamentally  carved 
furniture,  and  a  general  appearance  of  opulence. 
Seated  on  a  cushion  at  a  tea  table  only  a  few 
inches  high  was  the  captain,  drinking  tea.  His 
only  show  of  surprise  was  the  teacup  he  held 
motionless   halfway   to   his  mouth. 

I  pointed  up  to  the  deck  and  held  my  nose. 

He  nodded,  replaced  the  cup,  and  waited. 

"My  monkey  very  sick,"  I  said,  holding  him 
up  so  he  could  see  for  himself,  "—very,  very  sick." 

He  motioned  for  me  to  sit  down  at  the  tea 
table.  There  was  a  shelf  on  a  bulkhead  beside 
the  table,  and  placing  my  monkey  on  that,  I 
squatted  on  a  cushion  opposite  the  captain. 

It  was  good  to  breathe  clean  air  again,  but  my 
monkey  was  too  sick  to  care.  He  rocked  back 
and  forth  on  his  heels,  eyes  closed,  paws  crossed 
over  his  belly,  and  cried  like  a  baby.  The  cap- 
tain hardly  took  his  eyes  from  him.  He  clapped 
his  hands,  summoning  a  boy,  and  had  him  bring 
a  cup  for  me  and  a  bowl  of  rice  for  my  monkey. 
It  was  no  use.  He  continued  crying  in  spite  of 
the  captain's  efforts  to  coax  him  to  eat  the  rice. 
We  sipped  otu"  tea  in  silence.  The  captain's  face, 
which  I  had  thought  so  blank,  showed  increasing 
concern.  He  tried  tempting  him  with  other  food. 
Finally,  on  the  chance  there  might  be  such  a 
thing  aboard,  I  suggested  a  banana.  To  the 
captain's  obvious  relief,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
own,  he  accepted  some  of  the  fruit  as  it  was 
fed  to  him  bit  by  bit  by  the  ca23tain.  When  he 
could  eat  no  more,  and  the  crying  had  stopped, 
the  captain,  with  an  apologetic  glance  at  me, 
took  him  in  his  arms  and  rocked  him  gently. 
Very  soon  he  was  asleep. 

It  was  still  daylight  when  I  followed  the  cap- 
tain up  on  deck  and  watched  our  approach  to 
Canton.  The  sprawling  red-roofed  city  was 
partly  enclosed  by  an  ancient-looking  brick  wall 
that  must  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  feet  thick, 
and    the   waterfront   was   entirely   concealed   by 
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boats  and  rails.  The  captain  ]K)intccl  out  a  low- 
lying  island  called  the  Shamccn.  separated  from 
the  city  by  a  narrow  channel,  where  the  for- 
eigners had  taken  reluge.  Along  its  banks  fresh 
earthworks  had  been  thrown  up,  topped  by 
sandbags.    The  place  ^vas  isolated  and  tlesolale. 

I  asked   il    he   knew  ol   any  ships  sailing  east. 

"No  ship  leave  Canton,"  he  said.  He  glanced 
at  me  curiously.    "Where  you  go?" 

"San  Francisco." 

"Ha!    Ha!" 

He  nodded  good-by,  and  returned  below. 

Until  then  1  had  been  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge the  thing  beginning  to  twist  deep  down  in- 
side me.  Now,  as  I  stood  at  the  gangway,  sea  bag 
in  hand,  I  knew  1  must  face  it.  If  my  monkey 
should  get  sick  again,  or  cry,  while  I  was  trying 
to  stow  away  on  a  ship,  I  might  land  in  jail  and 
never  see  him  again.  Or  if  I  managed  to  sign  on 
as  a  seaman,  he  almost  certainly  would  not  be 
allowed  aboard.  Meanwhile,  here  in  this  famine- 
stricken  city,  how  was  1  going  to  kee])  hini  sup- 
plied with   bananas?   .   .   . 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  In  all  China 
he  had  one  friend  who  woidd  care  for  him  as  I 
did.  AV'ithout  giving  myself  a  chance  to  fail  him, 
I  scrambled  down  lo  the  captain's  (juartcrs. 

"For  you,"  I  said,  holding  my  monkey  out  to 
him.    He  didn't  understand. 

As  I  stood  there,  clutching  my  warm  furry 
offering,  I  could  feel  the  courage  drain  out  of  me. 
Blindly,  I  thrust  him  into  the  captain's  hands, 
and   bolted   up   the   ladder. 

On  deck  a  sailor  tried  to  stop  me.  He  pointed 
shoreward,  and  by  way  of  explanation,  drew  a 
finger  across  his  throat.  I  shook  him  off  and 
stumbled  down  the  ladder.  It  was  getting  dark, 
and  when  I  had  made  my  way  to  the  foot  of  the 
long  jetty  I  stood  looking  up  and  down  the 
crowded  Bund,  unsure  which  way  to  turn.  I  was 
still  trying  to  decide  when  an  officer  from  the 
gunboat  came  running  up  to  me.  The  captain 
wanted  to  see  me.  I  hesitated.  Suppose  the  cap- 
tain was  unwilling  to  keep  my  monkey,  after  all? 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  back. 

I  found  him  seated  at  his  tea  table.  To  my 
relief  the  monkey  was  nowhere  in  sight.  On  the 
tabic  were  two  strips  of  cloth  on  which  the  cap- 
tain was  inscribing  with  a  brush  a  series  of 
C;hincse  characters  under  a  crudely  drawn  dollar 
sign.  When  he  finished  he  pinned  the  bits  of 
cloth  around  each  of  my  sleeves  and  stood  off, 
first  to  one  side,  then  the  other,  inspecting  his 
handiwork.  If  the  arm  bands  were  a  gift  in 
exchange  for  my  monkey  it  was  certainly  an  odd 
one,  or  so  1  thought  then,  but  1  was  gratefid  for 


his    delicacy    in    keeping    him    horn    my    view. 

He  made  me  understand  that  he  would  take 
me  to  a  hotel  owned  by  a  friend  of  his.  "What 
are  these  for?"  I  asked,  pointing  to  the  arm 
bands. 

"He  sa\,  'Doliah  man,  don't  shoot',"  he  saitl. 
"Cap'n  Doliah  good  llieiul  China  man." 

AS  ^V  E  made  our  way  through  the  hostile 
crowds  along  the  Bund  I  wondered  how 
many  of  those  who  tinned  with  hate-filled  glances 
at  me  esteemed  a  Dollar  man  as  highly  as  thi 
captain  did. 

His  friend's  hotel  w'as  a  small  wooden  water- 
front building  without  lights.  It  was  seemingly 
closed  for  the  night.  While  he  was  trying  to  get 
an  answer  to  his  kno(  k  there  was  a  patter  of  bare 
feet  behind  me,  claw-like  hands  wrenched  me 
around,  knocking  my  sea  bag  from  my  shoulder, 
and  a  ciowd  of  coolies  swarmed  over  me, 
grappling,  hauling,  smashing  at  me  with  their 
fists.  Their  silent  attack  was  more  deadly  than 
as  if  they  had  made  a  noise.  In  their  voiceless- 
ness  I  sensed  I  was  fighting  for  my  life.  Only  the 
captain  shouted.  Others  taking  u|)  his  shouts 
came  ruiniing,  not  as  enemies,  but  to  join  in  the 
free-for-all,  and  I  found  myself  released  as  sud- 
denly as   I   had  been  attacked. 

Over  the  hc^tel  door  a  light  went  on.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  one  of  us  for  whom  they  had 
driven  off  the  attackers  was  an  0((  idental,  there 
was  some  ominous  grumbling.  A  few  closed  in 
threateningly.  To  me  it  looked  like  another  fight 
in  the  making— but  not  to  the  captain.  One  of 
my  arm  bands  had  come  off  in  the  scuffle,  and 
snatching  it  up  fnmi  the  ground  where  it  had 
fallen,  he  shook  it  under  their  noses,  loudly 
berating   them,   as   they   backed  off. 

He  left  me  safely  inside  the  hotel  with  an 
unneeded  warning  not  to  remove  my  arm  bands. 

That  nig^it  while  1  lay  on  my  bed  watching 
the  wavering  light  cast  on  the  walls  by  a  distant 
fire  burning  somewhere  in  the  riot-ridden  city, 
I  tried  not  to  think  about  my  monkey.  I  made 
myself  think,  instead,  of  what  the  old  man  and 
the  others  on  the  Grace  Dollar  must  be  thinking 
by  now,  and  of  what  I  would  do  to  find  a  ship 
tomorrow,  and  of  home  and  the  futiue.  It  was 
no  help.  Before  I  could  sleep  in  that  eerily 
lighted  room  that  would  be  my  safe  haven  till 
morning,  at  least,  the  tight  thing  in  my  chest 
had  to  unwind.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing.  Bereft 
of  my  sea-going  companion  after  coming  so  far 
together,  I  clung  to  the  sure  knowledge  that  in 
exchange  for  saving  my  life  I  had  kept  faith  with 
him  in  the  only  way  I  knew. 
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COLE 
PORTER 


An  Affectionate  Memoir  by 
MOSS    HART 


One  of  America's  distinguished   playwrights 

looks  back  in  pleasure   on  his   long  friendship 

with  one  of  our  distinguished  song  writers. 


TIME  flies.  Just  twenty-seven  years  ago  I 
watched  Cole  Porter  swing  through  the 
doors  of  the  Ritz  Bar  in  Paris  and  survey  the 
room,  his  eyes  searching  the  tables  for  the  young 
man  who  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 
Though  I  had  never  seen  him  before  I  knew  the 
man  in  the  doorway  was  Cole  Porter;  he  looks,  I 
thought  quickly,  exactly  like  one  of  his  songs. 
The  small,  Hthe  figure  beautifully  turned  out, 
the  intensely  alive  face,  the  immense  dark  eyes 
set  off  by  the  brilliant  red  carnation  in  the  lapel 
of  his  suit;  it  could  not  possibly  be  anyone  else. 
I  waved  toward  him,  and  as  he  caught  the  gesture 
he  smiled  back  and  made  his  way  to  my  table. 
That  daz/ling  smile  was  quite  the  best  thing  I 
had  seen  of  Paris  to  date. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  heresy  not  to  be  enamored 
of  this  jewel  of  cities  at  first  glance  and  forever 
afterward,  but  I  seemed  impervious  to  the  charm 
of  Paris  on  this,  my  first  trip,  and  I  have  re- 
mained so  ever  since.  But  the  Paris  that  had 
escaped  me  now  seemed  to  come  alive  for  the 
first  time  as  Cole  Porter  talked,  though  I  knew 
well  enough  that  he  was  as  American  as  Peru, 
Indiana,  where  he  was  born.  He  had  the  gift,  I 
was  to  learn  later,  of  making  any  city  singularly 


his  own.  Wherever  he  happens  to  be— London, 
New  York,  Venice,  Hollywood— there  the  essence 
of  the  city  seems  to  be  caught.  Paris  was  his 
monarchy  at  the  moment,  and  just  before  we 
parted  he  made  a  gesture  so  regal  and  at  the  same 
time  so  Parisian,  that  it  made  my  Brooklyn-bred 
eyes  feel  that  I  was  seeing  the  Paris  of  my  im- 
agination at  last.  Along  with  the  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Irving  Berlin,  I  had  brought 
with  me  a  small  Christmas  package  which  I  had 
been  asked  to  deliver  to  Porter  since  the  trans- 
atlantic mails  at  that  time  of  year  were  uncertain. 

"George  Hale  asked  me  to  bring  this  to  you," 
I  said,  handing  the  package  over. 

"Doesn't  say  a  word  about  not  opening  it  until 
Christmas,  does  it?"  he  laughed,  and  tore  at  the 
wrapping  eagerly.  Inside  was  a  small  red  leather 
Cartier  box.  He  opened  it,  glanced  at  the  con- 
tents, and  smilingly  turned  the  box  around  for 
me  to  have  a  look.  Two  long,  thin,  slabs  of  gold 
with  the  initials  C.  P.  engraved  on  each,  lay 
somewhat  nakedly  on  white  satin.  I  stared  at 
them,  puzzled,  and  then  asked,  "What  are  they?" 

"Garters,"  he  replied.  I  watched,  astonished, 
as  he  lifted  each  of  his  trouser  legs  revealing  a 
pair  of  gold  garters,  removed  the  old  and  put  the 
new  ones  on.  "Hey,  Jimmy,"  he  called  to  the 
barman  and  tossed  the  old  gold  garters  across 
the  bar.  My  face  must  have  mirrored  my  amaze- 
ment and  wonder,  for  Porter  turned  back  to  me, 
laughing.  "It's  the  way  Christmas  ought  to  al- 
ways start,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  I  could  only  nod 
dinnbly  in  reply.    "Will  you  dine  with  us  one 
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night?"  he  asked.  "I  know  Linda  wonkl  like  to 
meet  you.  I'll  have  my  secretary  call  you  at  the 
hotel."  He  glanced  at  his  watch  and  sighed, 
"Late.  Late  again,"  quite  like  the  White  Rabbit 
in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  smiled,  the  same 
dazzling  smile  that  seemed  to  light  up  the  entire 
Ritz  Bar.  I  shook  his  hand  and  watched  him 
swing  through  the  doors. 

That  first  meeting  with  Cole  Porter  seems  to 
me  to  contain  some  of  the  gaiety,  the  impishness, 
the  audacity,  and  the  insouciance  of  his  songs.  It 
is  hard  now  to  rcnicinber  his  original  im|)act  on 
the  musical  theater  of  the  middle  and  laic  1920s. 
He  burst  upon  that  moiibund  world  like  a 
meteor  streaking  across  the  sky.  His  words  and 
music  had  an  abandon,  a  stunning  freshness,  a 
dash,  and  a  lyrical  agility  that  were  completely 
new  to  oiu^  ears.  The  verve  of  "Let's  Do  It,"  the 
brisk  ardor  of  "You  Do  Something  to  Me,"  the 
sultry  boldness  of  "Love  for  Sale,  "  the  mordant 
glow  of  "What  Is  This  Thing  Called  Love?" 
seemed  to  blow  the  winds  of  a  graceful  and 
polished  world  across  the  musty  musical  theater 
of  those  days  and  make  the  majority  of  the  songs 
we  had  been  singing  sound  downright  ]jrovincial. 
The  great  ballads— "Night  and  Day,"  "I  Get  a 
Kick  out  of  You,"  "Easy  to  Love"— and  all  the 
others  that  were  to  run  riot  down  the  years  came 
later,  hut  in  the  late  'twenties  we  were  suddenly 
aware  that  a  new  inusical  voice  of  immense  vigor 
and  freshness  was  making  itself  heard;  a  forcil)le 
talent  that  was  racy  and  bold,  but  that  had  great 
elegance  and  a  curious  kind  of  purity.  One  thing 
was  certain  even  then.  No  one  could  write  a  Cole 
Porter  song  but  Cole  Porter.  Each  song  had  a 
design  and  a  special  felicity  of  its  own  that 
stamped  it  as  uniquely  his. 

I  DINED  twice  with  the  Porters  during  my 
ten-day  stay  in  Paris  and  fell  in  love,  as  every- 
one did,  with  Linda  Porter.  The  experience  was 
as  much  a  part  of  a  young  man's  first  trip  to 
Paris  as  eating  snails  at  Fouquet's  or  climbing 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  Porters  were  rich,  they 
were  gifted,  and  they  moved  about  with  ease  and 
light-heartedness  in  both  the  world  of  fashion 
and  the  pantaloon  world  of  the  theater.  Their 
house  in  Paris  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I 
have  ever  seen  and  Linda  Porter— a  legendary 
beauty  herself— lent  something  of  her  own  radi- 
ance and  splendor  to  their  life,  so  that  everything 
and  everyone  in  their  house  seemed  to  sparkle 
with  a  little  of  her  grace.  She  was  a  woman  of 
immense  delicacy,  as  easily  beguiled  by  a  chorus 
girl  as  by  a  duchess,  and  equally  at  home  with 
both.   Together,  the  Porters  bloomed  in  a  scintil- 


lating world  that  seemed  uncimnnonly  festive;  I 
thought  to  myself  on  my  last  evening  with  them, 
what  fun  it  would  be  to  do  a  musical  with  Cole 
Porter. 

I  dismissed  this  conceit  quickly.  I  was  a  mere 
neophyte— barely  out  of  Brooklyn  and  my  first 
play,  and  he  was  already  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  of  all  composers.  Yet  less  than  two  years 
later,  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  We  did  do 
a  musical  together.  Moreover,  we  sailed  around 
the  world  to  write  it,  and  I  learned  to  my  chagrin 
that  the  jaunty  and  debonair  world  of  Cole 
Porter  disappeared  completely  when  he  was  at 
work,  and  that  Linda  was  a  stern  and  jealous 
guardian  of  that  work. 


SHIPBOARD     COLLABORATION 

TH  E  enterprise— that  was  ultimately  to 
emerge  in  1935  as  the  musical  called  "Jubi- 
lee"—began  when  I  was  lunching  in  New  York 
with  Cole  some  eighteen  months  or  so  after  my 
Paris  trip.  In  spite  of  the  depression  and  the  New 
Deal,  everyone  was  singing  his  songs— "You're  the 
Top,"  "I  Get  a  Kick  out  of  You"  and  "Blow 
Gabriel  Blow"  from  "Anything  Goes,"  which 
had  opened  three  nights  before.  At  the  restau- 
rant people  streamed  over  to  our  table  making 
congialulatory  sounds  and  cooing  admiration  in 
different  languages  and  accents.  It  made  any 
kind  of  conversation  nearly  impossible.  But 
around  the  middle  of  lunch  I  tossed  out  an  idea 
for  a  musical  about  a  royal  family  in  retreat 
from  their  own  country.  Then  I  brushed  it 
aside  with  something  much  more  on  my  mind. 
"I  think  I  came  to  a  decision  this  morning," 
I  said.  "I'm  going  to  drop  work  completely  for 
a  while.  There  are  always  ideas— there  are  always 
plays  to  be  written— but  always  at  the  expense  of 
something  else.  I  don't  want  to  settle  for  that  ■ 
quick  tri]i  to  Europe  wedged  in  between  work 
and  rehearsals— I  want  to  see  the  whole   damn 
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world  and  I  want  to  see  it  now.  I'm  going  to 
take  a  year  off  and  racket  around  the  world." 

Cole  looked  at  me  soberly.  "Why  not  do 
both,"  he  said.  "I  like  that  idea  of  yours  for  a 
musical.  Why  don't  we  do  it  and  go  around  the 
world  at  the  same  time?" 

I  looked  at  him  with  the  same  wonder  that 
had  made  him  laugh  when  I  had  watched  him 
put  on  the  new  gold  garters  in  Paris.  "Why 
not?"  he  persisted.  "I  could  leave  next  week. 
Couldn't  you?"  He  was  already  making  his  way 
toward  the  door.  "Let's  stop  by  Cook's  and  find 
the  first  round-the-world-sailing,"  he  said,  "and 
then  go  back  to  the  hotel  and  tell  Linda." 

This  was  Wednesday.  The  next  ship  around 
the  world  was  to  sail  the  following  Tuesday.  We 
were  on  it. 

The  first  ten  days  of  the  trip  were  given  over 
to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  general  architec- 
ture of  the  show— lazy,  pleasant,  sunny  days 
marred  only  by  the  ship's  orchestra  which 
promptly  broke  into  "You're  the  Top"  or  "I  Get 
a  Kick  out  of  You"  each  time  our  party  entered 
the  dining  room  or  the  ship's  lounge.  The  first 
strains  of  music  were  always  accompanied  by 
wild  moans  from  Monty  Woolley  and  more 
civilized  ones  from  Howard  Sturges,  two  old 
friends  who  found  the  constant  playing  of  Cole 
Porter  songs  almost  as  unbearable  as  did  Cole 
Porter.  He  hated  to  hear  his  music  played  or 
sung  except  under  his  own  precise  and  exacting 
standards.  However,  hotel  orchestras  hidden  be- 
hind potted  palms  were  to  blare  out  "You're  the 
Top"  in  Bombay,  in  Zanzibar,  in  Rio,  and  even 
in   Tahiti    and    Bali. 

Within  two  weeks  I  had  developed  enough  of 
a  rough  outline  for  Cole  to  begin  to  think  of 
songs,  and  almost  immediately  a  great  change 
took  place.  Cole  Porter  "worker"  and  Cole 
Porter  "playboy"  were  two  different  beings.  The 
secret  of  those  gay  and  seemingly  effortless  songs 
was  an  unending  industry.  He  worked  around 
the  clock.  I  have  always  had  a  fixed  schedule  of 
work.  A  writer  of  plays  or  prose  is  usually  good 
for  two  or  three  hours  of  consecrated  work  and 
no  more.  He  must  choose  the  hours  of  the  day 
that  suit  him  best  and  use  those  to  the  full. 
Then  it  is  over.  Some  writers  work  best  at  da^vn, 
or  at  night.  But  my  best  hours  have  always  been 
the  late  morning  ones.  As  a  consequence,  I  would 
emerge  from  my  cabin  shortly  before  lunch,  eager 
for  the  wonderful  world  of  the  Porters  to  begin. 
But  it  had  completely  disappeared. 

From  the  time  I  handed  him  the  outline  with 
the  first  two  or  three  songs  indicated,  Cf)le 
seemed  to  withdraw  not  only  from  oiu-  party  but 


from  the  human  race.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  sus- 
pected that  he  used  work  as  a  weapon  to  shield 
himself  from  a  boredom  whose  threshold  was 
extremely  low— he  could  withdraw  and  disappear 
before  one's  eyes  with  an  almost  sinister  facility. 
He  could  do  this  not  only  when  he  entered  his 
cabin  to  sit  at  the  small  upright  piano— but  at 
the  luncheon  or  dinner  table,  and  even  during 
sight-seeing  tours. 
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THE     DIVI-DIVI     TREE 


AT  OUR  first  stop  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
another  side  of  his  nature  I  had  not  bar- 
gained for  was  exhaustingly  revealed.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  sight-seer,  a  tourist  to  end  all 
tourists.  No  ruin  was  too  small  to  be  seen,  par- 
ticularly if  it  meant  a  long  climb  up  a  steep  hill; 
no  ride  into  the  interior  was  too  far,  if  it  was  a 
broiling  hot  day  and  there  was  a  piddling  water- 
fall at  the  end  of  it. 

The  flora  and  fauna  fascinated  him,  and  he 
would  drive  miles  to  gape  at  a  native  shrub  or 
an  animal  that  flourished  only  in  a  particularly 
disagreeable  part  of  the  country.  This  insatiable 
tourism,  it  turned  out,  was  also  grist  to  his  mill, 
which  ground  on  whether  he  was  sight-seeing, 
eating,  or— for  all  I  knew— sleeping.  I  made  this 
discovery  a  few  days  later  when  I  went  to  his 
cabin  to  hear  the  first  song  written  for  "Jubilee." 
It  was  called  "The  Kling-Kling  Bird  on  the  Divi- 
Divi  Tree."  I  had  heard  him  asking  innumer- 
able questions  about  this  bird  and  tree  during 
our  Jamaica  stopover. 

It  did  not  surprise  me  too  greatly  when  later 
on,  after  we  had  left  Samoa,  he  informed  me 
that  one  of  the  chief  ballads  for  the  show  was  to 
be  "Begin  the  Beguine."  The  Beguine  was  a 
native  dance  we  had  driven  endless  hot  miles  to 
witness.    I  had  reservations  about  the  length  of 
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the  soiif^.  Indeed  I  ;ini  somewliiit  ashamed  to 
letord  llial  I  ihouf^iil  it  had  ended  when  he  was 
only  haltway  ihiough  phiying  it.  lint  I  was 
rnii(h  rehcved  that  our  rliiel  love  sonj^  was  not 
(I)  l)(  ihoiii  a  koala  heai  or  a  (lu(ki}illed  platy- 
pus wlii(  ii  lie  had  loiind  entiancing. 

O  I  S  C  I  I'  I.  I  N  i;  I)     S  Y  n  A  K  I  T  E 

As  I  grew  used  lo  iiis  method  ol  working— 
I  he  long,  baflling  silences,  the  sudden  with- 
diawals,  1  incieasingly  admired  his  piolouiid 
dedi(ation.  1  learned  a  lasting  lesson  Irom  waldi- 
ing  Cole  Porter  al  work.  It  was,  simply,  ili ai  tio 
artist  however  gifted  tan  ever  rely  solely  on  his 
gilt  without  a  steady  and  relentless  industry  in 
its  application.  Cole  is  the  most  sell-indulgent 
and  pleasure-loving  man  I  have  ever  known;  but 
indulgence  and  pleasure  both  stop  dead  the  mo- 
ment song-writing  begins.  Perversely  enough,  and 
to  point  up  the  exception  to  every  rule,  he  tan 
fashion  a  song  ovennght  when  necessity  demands 
it.  I  was  given  a  startling  example  ol  this  shoitly 
befoie  reheaisals  began. 

I)()ih  score  and  book  had  been  completed  when 
we  lelurned  to  New  York.  The  weekend  before 
rehearsals  were  schedided  lo  begin,  I  went  with 
him  lo  a  larm  in  Ohio  lor  a  last  respite  before 
the  fren/y  that  lay  just  ahead.  On  a  Saturday, 
as  we  walked  through  the  (juiet  September  coun- 
tryside, inevitably  discussing  the  only  topic  that 
held  any  interest  for  either  of  us,  I  brought  out 
JMio  the  open  a  nagging  doubt  I  had  long  held: 
the  score  still  lacked  a  major  song  in  the  second 
act.  He  was  sur|)rised,  but  cjuickly  agreed.  Then 
silence  fell,  and  hc'  withdrew,  as  usual.  Earlier, 
I  might  have  mistaken  his  mood  for  ainioyancc, 
but  1  knew  by  now  that  he  was  at  work.  I  made 
a  mental  note  that  with  luck  we  might  have  the 
song  for  the  third  week  of  rehearsal,  liul  the 
next  morning  (^ole  called  me  into  the  living- 
loom  and  closed  the  doors,  lie  placed  a  scribbled 
sheet  of  note  paper  on  the  music  rack  of  the 
piano  and  then  [)layecl  and  sang  the  verse  and 
chorus  of  "Just  One  of  Those  Things."  No  word 
was  evei  altered.  It  has  been  played  and  sung 
through  the  years  exactly  as  I  heard  ii  on  that 
Sunday  inorniiig  in  Ohio,  a  song  wiillen  over- 
nighl,  r.ui  this  was  an  exception.  Usually  a 
Cole  Poller  song  is  the  end  product  of  hours 
and  (lays  of  work  sue  h  as  no  self-respecting  long- 
shoreman would  accept  without  complaining  lo 
his  iiiiion. 

"|ul)ilec"  was  a  pleasain  enough  success. 
Ilowevci,  the  two  songs  thai  1  have  men- 
lioiied,  "liegin   the   Ucguine"  and    "Just    One  of 


Those  Things,"  weie  dismal  lailuies  both  in  the 
show  and  with  the  public.  Not  until  three  oi 
loin  years  later  did  either  song  begin  lo  a.ssume 
the  characteristics  of  a  popular  "hit,"  or  begin  to 
achieve  the  acclaim  that  has  made  them  standard 
songs  of  the  American  musical  theater.  "Jubilee 
was  the  end  of  cjur  collaboration.  We  have  neve  i 
done  another  musical  show  together,  I  do  not 
know  tjuiie  why.  Through  the  years  we  ha\e 
talked  of  doing  another  one,  but  somehow  it  his 
never  come  lo  pass.  Shows  either  happen  or  the  \ 
do  not  happen. 

These    recollections    were    written    during    a 
wiiucr     holiday     in      Jamaica     when     cjuite     a< 
cidenlally  some  vivid  memories  of  our  collabora- 
tion and  of  C^ole  Porter  were  sent  sjjinin'ng  across 
my  mind  during  a  river  picnic. 

Food  and  a  little  Jamaican  orchestra  were 
dispalc  lied  on  ahead,  and  the  picnickers  followed 
in  large  canoes.  A  huge  bonfire  was  lit,  and  after 
the  party  had  eaten,  we  fell  into  song  in  the  way 
common  lo  all  picnic  parties.  We  sang  lierlin, 
Ciershwin,  Kern,  I^odgers  and  Hammerslein,  and 
Cole  Porter.  In  that  lush  jungle  setting,  "Begin 
the  Beguine"  seemed  |)ariicidarly  appropriate, 
and  I  suddenly  recalled  the  time  I  had  first  heard 
it  sung  by  (>ole  Porter  himself,  sitting  at  the 
upright  piano  in  his  cabin  as  the  shij)  sailcei  lo- 
ward  the  Fiji  Islands.  1  icinembeied,  loo,  my 
fust  glimpse  ol  him  al  the  Ril/  Bar,  and  long 
afterward,  my  other  vivid  memory  of  him  when 
he  was  fighting  valiantly  the  effects  of  a  grave  kg 
injury  caused  by  a  tragic  riding  accident.  I  do 
not  think  one  can  wrilc'  of  Cole  Porter  without 
mentioning  his  forlitiide  in  Iriumphing  over  a 
catastrophe  that  would  have  broken  and  over- 
whelmed a  lesser  man.  Ii  is  marvelous  to  think 
that  so  many  of  his  blithe  songs  of  the  past  two 
decades— including  ihe  great  score  of  "Kiss  Me 
Kale"— have  come  from  a  man  whose  daily  battle 
against  pain  and  defeat  was  in  itself  a  lesson  in 
couiage  and  gallantly.  It  is  a  leslainenl  to  the 
gtcalness  of  ihe  hmnaii  spirit. 

I  N  A  bleak  and  sometimes  ugly  world,  to  wit- 
ness an  act  of  peisonal  heroism  is  to  know  forever 
what  human  beings  can  be  and  can  do,  for  it 
does  not  always  follow  that  a  first-rate  artist  is  an 
estimable  fellow,  nor  does  it  matter,  I  suppose. 
Too  often,  however,  the  ailist  apart  from  his 
talent  is  a  disappointinenl;  he  is  not  \'eiy  much 
of  a  ]}erson  and  it  is  almost  always  disillusioning 
for  the  Iiero-worshipei  to  come  face  to  face  with 
his  hero.  (>)le  Porter  is  one  of  the  rare  excep- 
tions, lie  was  an  early  hero  of  mine  and  he  has 
remaineel  a  late  one. 
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THE  MA  THEM  A  TICS 


of  Sex,  Gambling,  and  Insurance 


A  statistician  scans  the  odds — and 

the  oddities — of  beating  a  roulette   wheel, 

of  producing  the  "ideal"  family,  and  of 

coming  out  ahead  of  an  insurance  company. 

OU  R  friends  the  Mortons  have  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  question  that  rather  neatly 
illustrates  a  basic  problem  in  calculating  proba- 
bilities. Like  a  good  many  other  people  the  Mor- 
tons regard  two  boys  and  two  girls  as  the  ideal 
number  and  distribution   of  offspring. 

"After  the  girls  were  born,"  Bob  remarked 
the  other  night,  "we  began  to  doubt  that  we'd 
come  out  two  and  two  in  the  end.  But  I  have  it 
figured  now:  our  chances  were  fifty-fifty  in  the 
beginning,  and  they  still  are.  Because  boys  are 
just  as  likely  as  girls." 

The  problem  to  which  Bob  has  applied  less- 
than-flawless  reasoning  has  equivalents  in  tossing 
coins  for  heads  or  tails  or  in  playing  any  of  the 
even  chances  on  a  roulette  wheel.  By  extension 
his  problem  applies  to  all  sorts  of  more  serious 
situations,  from  safely  shielding  an  atomic  re- 
actor to  marketing  a  new  electric  iron.  Even  a 
little  understanding  of  the  laws  of  chance  is 
helpful  in  thinking  in  the  quantitative  ways 
people  must  today,  whether  about  cosmolrjgy  or 
opinion  polls  or  the  weather  or  safe  conduct  in 
the  presence  of  an   insurance  contract. 

Where  did  Bob's  understanding  of  these  laws 
go  wrong?    In  finding  that  out  we  can  begin  to 


see  how  chance  operates  and  how  probabilities 
can  be  calculated. 

Let's  begin  by  testing  the  notion  that  a  newly 
married  couple  planning  to  issue  two  children 
has  an  even  chance  of  getting  one  boy  and  one 
girl,  in  either  order. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  boys  and  girls 
are  born  with  equal  frequency  (which  is  close 
enough  to  the  truth  for  our  purpose),  each  child 
is  as  likely  to  be  a  boy  as  a  girl.  The  two  chil- 
dren then  may  be  boy  and  girl,  or  two  boys  or 
two  girls.  Three  possibilities.  All  equally  likely? 
No. 

What  we  really  have  is  four  equal  possibilities 
masquerading  as  three.  They  are:  boy-boy,  girl- 
girl,  boy-girl,  girl-boy.  So,  in  fact,  two  of  the 
four  possibilities  consist  of  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
There  is  indeed  an  even  chance  of  a  mixed  pair 
in  two  children. 

But  what  of  the  Mortons'  optimistically 
planned  four?  In  that  number  there  are  not 
four  po-ssibilities  but  sixteen.  In  listing  them 
we'll  take  care  to  list  them  all  and  not  fall  again 
into  the  trap  of  regarding  two  or  more  of  the 
possibilities  as  a  single  one  even  though,  from 
the  Mortons'  point  of  view,  order  of  arrival  is 
not  included  among  the  specifications. 

The  sixteen  possible  sequences  are:  BBBB, 
BBBG,  BBGB,  BBGG,  BGBB,  BGBG,  BGGB, 
BGGG,  GBBB,  GBBG,  GBGB,  GBGG,  GGBB, 
GGBG,  GGGB,  GGGG. 

Six  of  these,  indicated  by  italics,  give  the 
desired  mix  of  two  boys  and  two  girls.  So  the 
Mortons  should  have  figured  when  they  started 
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rcprodiuiiig  tliat  their  chances  of  coming  out 
with  two  boys  and  two  girls,  in  any  order,  were 
six  in  sixteen,  or  three  in  eight.  Not  quite  so 
good  as  Bob  guessed. 

The  charting  of  possibiHties  makes  some  other 
tilings  e\idcnl.  One  is  that  there  are  two  chances 
in  sixteen  (or  one  in  eight)  that  your  four  chil- 
dren will  be  all  of  the  same  sex.  .\nd  one  chance 
in  sixteen  that  all  will  be  of  cither  one  or  the 
other  specified  sex. 


A     RUN     ON     GIRLS 


AS  father  of  four,  all  daughters,  1  can 
testify  that  this  fairly  long  chance  of 
one  in  sixteen  does  in  fact  occur,  and  of  course 
this  is  something  we  have  all  observed.  Whether 
runs  of  this  kind  actually  occur  more  often  than 
once  in  sixteen  times  is  an  interesting  question, 
which  unfortunately  has  not  yet  found  an  an- 
swer, ff  patterns  of  sex  distribution  in  families 
really  are  random,  ihen  the  ])arents  of  four  girls 
—or  a  dozen— can  still  jjroperly  feel  that  they 
have  an  even  chance  of  a  boy  next  time. 

But  perhaps  there  is.  a  factor  to  disturb  this, 
something  that  makes  boys  run  in  a  family.  As 
Clarence  P.  Oliver,  University  of  Texas  geneti- 
cist, suggested  to  me  recently,  "ft  seems  that 
some  few  individuals  carry  determiners  which 
aftect  the  X  or  Y  sperms  in  fertilization." 

And  Amram  Scheinfeld,  who  has  done  some 
excellent  writing  on  heredity,  cites  investigations 
at  Oxford  University  indicating  that  families 
with  six  or  more  sons  and  no  daughters  occur 
twice  as  often  as  chance  says  they  should. 

He  adds  that:  "The  odds  against  the  occur- 
rence of  such  record  all-son  families  as  the 
Grover  C.  Joneses  (Peterson,  West  Virginia)  with 
fifteen  sons,  and  the  Emory  friarrisons  (Johnson 
City,  Tennessee)  with  thirteen  sons,  are  so  as- 
tronomically high  that  jiure  chance  as  a  causative 
factor  is  virtually  ruled  out." 

Now  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
astronomical  the  odds  really  are  in  a  case  like 
one  of  these.  It  will  also  give  us  a  chance  lo 
tackle  tlie  method  of  figuring  such  an  improba- 
ble probability. 

One  way  to  look  at  it  is  this.  With  a  iamily 
of  one  child  there  are  two  possibilities:  boy  or 
girl.  With  two  children  there  are  the  four 
possibilities  listed  earlier.   Afake  a  similar  tabula- 


tion lor  three  children  and  you'll  find  eight 
possibilities. 

For  four  (hildren  there  are  the  sixteen  se- 
quences listed  for  the  Mortons  earlier  in  this 
article.  It  is  beginning  to  be  clear  that  the  num- 
ber of  possible  arrangements— called  |}enmua- 
tions— can  be  found  by  multiplying  together  as 
many  2's  as  thereare  children  in  the  family.  In 
the  instance  of  four  children  the  secjuences  total 
2x2x2x2,  or  2*,  or  Ifi. 

This  brings  us  back  to  tfic  thirteen  sons  of 
the  Harrisons  of  Tennessee.  Since  2'-'  (2  mid- 
tiplied  by  itself  12  times)  works  out  to  8,192 
we  know  that  these  youngsters  might  have  been 
arranged  in  any  of  that  number  of  ways. 

It  is  evident  that  only  two  of  the  arrange- 
ments would  consist  solely  of  one  sex— that  is, 
the  one  that  is  boy-boy-boy,  etc.,  and  the  one 
that  is  girl-girl-girl.  This  is  true  no  matter  what 
the  number  of  children. 

So  the  chance  of  a  family  like  the  Harrisons* 
is  2  in  8,192  or  I  in  l,()9().  .Another  way  of 
saying  this  is  that  we  might  expect  one  all- 
same-sex  sequence  for  every  four-thousand-odd 
families  of  this  size.  And  if  the  population  does 
contain  some  thousancis  of  large  families,  as  ol 
course  it  docs,  something  like  the  Harrisons' 
run  of  luck  is  tcj  be  expected. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  more  than  diance  is 
involved  in  producing  some  one-sided  lamilies, 
but  this  case  fails  to  prove  it. 

CAN      CARDS      "remember"? 

ON  E  of  the  lundamental  rules  of  chance  is 
this:  to  find  the  probability  of  getting  all 
of  several  different  things,  multiply  together  the 
chances  of  getting  each  one.  This  apjilies  to 
bearing  boys,  playing  the  red  at  roulette,  and 
flipping  nickels,  as  well  as  many  other  things. 

What,  for  instance,  is  the  likelihood  of  tossing 
heads  any  given  number  of  times  in  a  row? 
For  one  toss  we've  noted  that  the  chance  is 
one-half.  For  two  tosses  it  is  one-half  times 
one-halt,  or  one-fourth.  For  ten  tosses  it  is  the 
product  of  one-half  taken  ten  times,  which  is 
about  .00098,  or  a  little  less  than  one  chance 
in  a  thousand.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  you 
want  all  of  quite  a  few  things  and  each  of  them 
is  only  fairly  likely,  your  chance  of  getting  them 
all  is  slight. 

This  brings  us  to  the  influence  of  history  on 
chances,  the  most  lively  source  of  errors  and 
confusion  of  all.  The  argument  takes  many 
forms: 

"I've  been  holding  terrible  cards  all  evening. 
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By  the  law  of  averages  I  should  get  very  good 
hands  from  now  on." 

"It  has  rained  nearly  every  day  during  the 
first  half  of  May.  Since  on  the  average  only 
half  the  days  in  May  are  wet  in  this  climate, 
we  can  expect  dry  weather  the  rest  of  the  month." 

"We've  had  four  girls  in  a  row.  Since  the 
chances  are  31  to  one  against  five  successive  girls, 
we  can  practically  count  on  a  boy  if  we  try 
again." 

"I've  kept  a  record  on  this  roulette  wheel 
for  a  month,  and  it  has  come  up  red  123  times 
more  than  black.  Since  by  the  law  of  averages 
red  and  black  show  up  equally  often,  I  can  now 
clean  up  by  betting  on  the  black." 

The  fallacy— known  as  "the  maturity  of  the 
chances"— is  the  same  in  every  case.  Things  like 
cards  and  roulette  wheels  have  no  memories. 
Their  future  behavior  is  not  affected  by  what 
has  occurred  in  the  past.  The  probability  still 
remains  fifty-fifty  in  each  instance,  but  that  is 
the  probability  for  the  future  now,  not  for  the 
total  run  including  the  one-sided  past. 

The  most  likely  expectation  for  the  card  player 
is  average  hands,  just  as  it  was  when  he  started 
the  evening  and  just  as  it  will  be  when  he  sits 
down  next  time  or  a  year  from  last  Tuesday. 

The  total  outlook  for  May  is  rainy,  since  we 
have  a  known  wet  spell  to  which  to  add  a  normal 
expectation  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  On  the 
average  we  can  expect  to  end  this  May  with  a 
record  of  about  three  rainy  days  out  of  every 
four  instead  of  the  usual  one  in  two. 

The  hopeful  father  has  just  the  usual  chance, 
roughly  one  in  two,  to  break  his  string  of  girls. 

The  roulette  wheel,  placidly  forgetting  that 
it  has  shown  red  disproportionately  in  the  past, 
will  tend  to  produce  the  two  colors  equally  in 
the  future.  The  best  prediction  of  what  our 
record-keeper  will  find  when  he  totes  up  is  about 
123  more  cases  of  red  than  of  black. 


SAVING     ON     INSURANCE 

THE  villain  in  all  these  instances  is  a  fre- 
quently expensive  error.  It  is  the  attempt 
to  apply  to  the  total  of  a  series,  part  of  which  has 
been  completed,  the  rule  that  fits  only  the 
unknown  future.  This  doctrine,  however  mis- 
guided, is  an  attempt  to  control  chance,  some- 
thing people  have  been  trying  to  do  for  a  long 
time,  mainly  by  supplication,  sacrifices,  and 
hanging  around  oracles. 

More  to  the  point  is  applying  an  under- 
standing of  odds  and  a  calculation  of  risks 
to  the  many  hazards  that  are  inevitable  in  life. 


This  procedure  will  require  you  first  to  obtain 
facts  about  the  probabilities  of  the  situation. 
Then  you  must  calculate  something  called  the 
mathematical  expectation.  On  top  of  that  you 
must  decide  what  risks,  in  light  of  your  capital 
situation,  you  can  afford. 

Instead  of  floating  around  among  generalities, 
let's  pin  this  technique  down  to  the  day  when 
you  next  buy  or  renew  your  automobile  insur- 
ance.   You  might  even  save  some  money. 

Begin  with  the  most  expensive  part,  personal 
liability.  As  a  cautious  driver  of  a  well-kept  car 
on  which  you  put  fewer  miles  each  year  than 
most  people  cover,  you  can  be  sure  that  your 
expectation  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  policy. 

Expectation  is  a  concept  that  you  will  fre- 
quently find  use  for.  It  is  the  amount  you  will 
win  in  any  gamble— such  as  insurance,  specula- 
tion, or  roulette— multiplied  by  the  chances  of 
your  winning.  If  the  odds  of  the  game  or  gamble 
are  set  fairly,  your  expectation  will  be  exactly 
equal  to  your  stake;  and  you  will  break  even  in 
the  long  run.  This  is  the  situation  in  an  amateur 
poker  game  among  players  of  equal  skill.  It  is 
not  true  in  professional  gambling,  where  over- 
head and  profit  must  be  paid,  and  it  is  not  true 
for  insurance,  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 

The  premium  you  will  pay  for  the  liability 
policy  will  have  to  include  something  for  sales 
costs,  overhead,  return  on  investment,  and  such 
things.  This  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  aver- 
age expectation— which  is  already  greater  than 
your  own  individual  expectation  as  a  good  driver 
covering  relatively  few  miles. 

Thus  the  premium  on  your  policy  may  easily 
be  twice  the  expectation— on  the  face  of  it  a  poor 
gamble  from  your  point  of  view  although  a  splen- 
did one  from  the  company's. 

Should  you  buy  the  policy  anyway? 

The  answer  comes  down  to  what  you  can 
afford.  Unless  you  are  a  very  rich  man,  you 
probably  can't  afford  to  run  even  a  tiny  risk  of  a 
very  large  judgment.  Nor  do  you  wish  to  run  the 
slightest  chance  of  causing  great  damage  to 
someone  and  being  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

You  buy  the  liability  policy. 

Next  you  consider  theft  insurance,  perhaps 
as  the  important  element  in  a  comprehensive 
policy  that  also  covers  fire  and  some  minor  risks. 
It  happens  that  your  hobby  is  working  with 
delinquent  boys.  Because  of  this  your  car  is 
habitually  parked  in  areas  where  there  is  an 
exceptional   likelihood  of   its   being  stolen. 

From  this  you  estimate  that  your  expectation 
on  this  policy  is  actually  higher  than  the  pre- 
mium.   You   are  a  member  of  a  special  group 
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which,  over  ihe  years,  will  (ollect  more  Irom 
the  company  than  the  amount  paid  in  premiums. 
Even  thougli  thelt  ol  your  i.n  would  not  be  a 
cripi^ling  disaster,  you  decide  to  take  this  |)oli(A. 
The  odds  are  in  yom   lavor. 

Finally  you  come  to  (ollision  insurance.  As 
a  small-mileage,  cautious  driver  you  know  tiie 
expectation  is  far  less  than  the  premium.  You 
can  wcU  allord  the  cost  ol  replacing  yom^  car  it 
it  is  wrecked.  Logically  \()u  decide  against  col- 
lision insurance. 

But  a  little  later  you  trade  yom^  cjld  car  in 
on  a  new  model,  jet-tendered,  sliiny,  and  ex- 
pensive. Total  destruction  ot  this  behemoth 
woidd  put  you  in  a  ditficult  financial  situation. 
So  you  teel  you  must  insure  it  even  though  you 
will  l>e  paying  perliaps  $\  tor  each  50  cents' 
worth  ot  expectation. 

But  tlien  you  fnid  ycju  must  c  hocjse  iietween 
$50-deduclible  and  $l()()-cledu(  tibie  insurance, 
at  a  difference  in  premiimi  ot,  say,  .$17.  In  only 
three  years  the  extra  |)remium  will  amount  to 
more  than  vou  will  collect  ii  you  do  ha\e  an 
accident.  You  woiUd  be  paying  several  times 
the  expectation  tor  tliis  .150  wortli  ot  insurance 
against  a  liazard  ycju  could  easily  finance  tor 
yourself  it  the  occasion  shoidd  arise.  Naturally 
you  choose  the  $100-deductible  policy  instead,  or 
a  $200-deductible  if  you  can  find  it. 

In  all  these  decisions  you  are  loliowing  the 
wise  rule  ot  insuring  only  against  unbearable 
expenses  except  in  the  rare  case  wltere  expecta- 
tion exceeds  cost. 

ARMCHAIR      ROULETTE 

WHAT,  by  the  way,  is  the  ditterence  be- 
tween tjuying  insurance  and  patronizing 
a  gamliling  house— ot  the  honest  and  legal  variety 
found  in,  say,  Las  Vegas  and  Monte  Carlo? 

In  gambling  you  know  the  odds  or  can  easily 
learn  them;  in  insurance  they  can  at  least  be 
estimated.  In  both  cases  you  have  a  losing 
e.xpectation,  since  both  kinds  of  institution  must 
liave  rent  and  salary  money  and  profits. 

Tlie  diflerence,  of  course,  lies  in  tlie  nature 
of  tlie  ccMitingency  that  leads  to  a  payotl.  In 
gambling  it  is  arbitrary:  you're  as  likely  lo  win 
when  you  don't  need  the  money  as  when  you  do. 
Insinance  money,  however,  comes  when  you  have 
sustained  a  loss  and  need  it.  That's  why  insin- 
ance is  often  necessary  and  roulette  is  sometimes 
fun. 

Besides  being  a  source  of  pleasure  to  some 
and  disaster  to  others,  roulette  is  a  splendid 
model    tor   armchair   study   ot    the   workings   ot 


probability  theory.  Such  study,  when  imdertaken 
at  a  sale  distance  from  an  actual  wheel,  can  lead 
to  an  luiderstanding  ot  chance  that  is  ol  real 
value  when  applied  to  many  other  |)hases  of  lite. 

It  can  also  lead  to  an  understanding  ol  the 
realities  cjf  roulette.  This  is  valuable  too,  since 
such  imderstanding  is  enough  to  deter  any  sane 
man  from  playing  wheels  save  tor  such  stakes 
as  he  is  prepared   to  lose. 

For  lose  he  must— mathematically  s])eaking  and 
in  the  long  run. 

A  roulette  wheel  is  a  precision  device  for 
choosing  at  random  among  the  'M  numbers  from 
0  to  .Sf).  Since  halt  the  numbers  other  than 
0  are  red  and  halt  are  black,  it  also  makes  a 
random  choice  between  these  two  colors.  (Ran- 
dom means  that  it  is  precisely  as  likely  that  any 
one  number  or  color  will  come  up  as  another, 
although  most  people  who  play  roulette  wheels 
do  not  believe  this,  at  least  while  they  are 
playing.) 

.\  customer  may  bet  on  a  muiiber  and  have  one 
chance  in  ,^7  of  winning  .H5  times  the  amount  he 
has  staked  plus  his  money  back.  It  he  should 
play  one  chip— call  it  .^l  for  convenience— on  all 
'37  numbers  he  would  get  the  same  residt  as  he 
would  get  on  the  average  by  playing  any  se- 
{|uence  of  ,H7  nimibers  on  separate  turns  ot  the 
wheel.  By  dcjing  this  he  would  guarantee  him- 
self the  same  result  in  the  short  run  that  any 
play  of  single  numbers  woidd  give  him  in  a 
very  long  nui. 

In  this  iirstance  he  would  piU  oiU  S31.  Since 
one  ol  his  nimibers  must  win,  he  \vU\  get  back 
,  $3(5.  From  that  tiis  expectation  is  easy  to  figure. 
,  It  is  .136  for  each  $37  he  j^lays,  which  gives  him 
a  long-run  loss  oi  2.7  per  cent  ol  whatever  he 
stakes.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  steady 
player  making  $\  bets  will  lose  at  an  average 
rate  of  $5.30  an  hour.  It  is  also  permissible  to 
bet  on  two  or  more  numbers  at  once,  with  ex- 
actly  the  same  expectation. 

All  these  figures,  incidentally,  apply  to  the 
kind  of  wheel  used  at  Monte  C^arlo.  The  Ameri- 
can wheel  throws  in  00  to  make  things  tougher; 
and  wheels  with  000  are  not  unknown.  But  the 
principles  arc  the  same  everywhere. 

Most  valuable  ot  all  in  illustrating  the  work- 
ings ot  probability  are  the  even  chances.  There 
are  three  such  pairs  offered,  but  an  even  chance 
is  an  even  chance  no  matter  what  you  call  it, 
so  let's  stick  to  betting  on  red. 

The  rules  say  that  if  wc  bet  ."jl  on  red  and 
it  comes  up,  we  win  .SI.  If  black  comes  we  lose 
the  dollar.  It  0  conies  we  lose  halt  our  dollar. 
So  what  is  the  house  percentage— the  amount  by 
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Run  away  to  sea— on  Orient  &  Pacific ! 


JB^^  Our  photograph  shows  one 
^^S|  of  the  long,  long  dreams  of 
childhood  come  true.  A  voy- 
e  across  the  sun-drenched  blue  Pacific 
the  Indies  and  the  Orient. 
Picture  yourself  aboard !  in  a  matter 
days  you  can  be  exploring  the  lac- 
ered  temples  of  Japan  and  the  treas- 
e  houses  of  Hong  Kong.  Or  roaming 
e  palm-fringed  lagoons  of  Australia's 
real  Barrier  Reef  in  a  pearling  lugger. 
The  Orient  &  Pacific  ship  that  you're 
iling  on  now  is  the  largest  and  fastest 


passenger  liner  in  the  Pacific.  Yet  she 
has  the  feel  of  a  yacht.  Her  decks  are 
scrubbed  bone  white.  There  are  white- 
jacketed  stewards  to  serve  you  tea  in 
bed  or  drinks  by  the  pool.  And  your 
chef  learned  his  art  on  the  Continent. 

If  you  have  children,  so  much  the 
better.  They  love  the  life  on  Orient  & 
Pacific.  And  there  are  English  nannies 
to  mind  them  for  you  during  the  day. 

This  is  travel  in  the  grand  manner. 
Yet  it  can  cost  you  less  by  the  day  than 
a  resort  hotel  at  home.  Round  trips  to 


Japan  start  at  $638,  to  Australia  at 
$604.  See  your  travel  agent  now.  Or 
write:  Orient  &  Pacific  Lines,  Dept.  B, 
210  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NEXT   SAILINGS 

TO  HAWAII  •  JAPAN  •  HONG  KONG  •  MANILA 
Leave*   Feb.  26,  April  4,   May   17,  June    16 

TOHAWAII  .  FIJI  •  NEWZEALAND.  AUSTRALIA 
Leave*  Nov.  28,  Dec.  31,  Feb.  10,  May  13 
*From  San  Francisco.  Also  sails  Vancouver,  Los  Angeles 

Tv»o-week  Pacific  Cruise  leaves  Vancouver 
Jan.  18,  Los  Angeles  Jan.  21  for  Acapuico, 
Hilo  and  Honolulu.  Fares  from  $330, 
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Salesman  who 
''never  uses" 
the  railroads 


The  highways  lie  travels  .  . , 

The  car  he  drives  .  . 

The  products  he  sells  for  his  comp  ly 
(and  that  he'll  later  have  shipped 
to  his  customers)  .  .  . 

All  come  by  low-cost  railroad 
transportation  —  as  raw  materials 
component  parts,  finished  produc. 
There's  railroad  service  in  every 
item  in  his  line. 

Salesman  who  "never  uses*^ 
the  railroads?  There^s  never  a 
day  when  he  doesnt! 


Railroads  carry  more  of  the  things  ;U' 
u.se  than  any  other  form  of  transjjr- 
tation.  And  they  save  you  money,  t), 
because  railroads  are  a  low-cost  waj'f 
shipping  freight. 

That's  why  financially  sound,  pi- 
gressive  and  strong  railroads  are  ii* 
portant  to  you.  They  are  essential  b<li 
lo  an  expanding  economy  and  to  e 
national  defense.  It's  in  your  inter  t 
that  railroads  be  given  the  equality 
trratmrnt  and  opportunity  on  wli 
llicii-  licallh  depends  —  now  aiul  i 
ihc  future. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


BY      DARRELL      HUFF 
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\\hich  our  expectation  is  less  than  our  stake? 
If  our  wager  is  the  equivalent  oi  $1,  we  will 
receive  back  $2  on  eighteen  of  the  thirty-seven 
possibilities,  and  the  equivalent  of  50  cents  on 
one  of  the  thirty-seven.  Our  expectation  is  ^%7 
of  $2  plus  %7  of  50  cents.  This  works  out  to 
aljout  98.65  cents  per  dollar,  a  house  take  of 
1.35  per  cent  (if  you  play  the  even  chances  on 
a  one-zero  wheel,  double  that  if  it  is  the  American 
kind).  Not  much,  but  it  supports  a  glittering 
casino  and  is  quite  a  help  to  the  whole  Princi- 
pality of  Monaco. 

GAMBLING     SYSTEMS 
THAT     WORK 

HUMAN  efforts  to  control  chance  on  a 
roulette  wheel  are  called  systems.  While 
these  do  not  accomplish  what  their  euphoric  in- 
ventors expect  of  them,  they  do  work— in  a  way 
and  within  certain  limits.  Most  real  system-play 
is  based  on  doubling,  the  favorite  form  being  the 
martingale.*  To  follow  it  you  simply  bet  some 
fixed  sum,  say  $1,  to  begin  with,  and  continue 
to  bet  that  amount  each  time  you  win.  But  each 
time  you  lose,  double  your  bet  the  next  time. 
No  matter  when  you  quit  and  go  home,  just  so 
long  as  it  is  following  a  win,  you  will  be  ahead 
of  the  game.  Your  profit  will  be  as  many  dollars 
as  you  have  had  wins. 

This  method  works  equally  well  for  coin-flip- 
ping or  any  other  enterprise  based  on  even 
chances.  It  is  mathematically  sound  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  actually  permitted  you  to  be  almost 
certain  of  a  small  gain.  In  return  for  this  near- 
guarantee,  however,  you  have  accejDted  the  tiny— 
but  real— risk  of  a  large  loss. 

The  reason:  you  may  be  forced  to  break  the 
rule  of  quitting  only  after  a  win.  This  will 
happen  if  a  series  of  losses  followed  by  doubling 
each  time  brings  you  to  a  wager  larger  than  your 
capital  or  larger  than  the  limit  ^^laced  by  the 
house.  Maybe  it's  what  was  in  Thackeray's  mind 
when  he  had  a  character  say,  "You  have  not 
played  as  yet?  Do  not  do  so;  above  all  avoid  a 
martingale  if  you  do." 

Not  even  a  well-backed  martingale  can  change 
the  expectation  of  the  game.  You  will  still  lose 
1.35  per  cent  of  your  wagered  money  in  the  long 
run  at  roulette.   And  you  will  still  break  exactly 

*The  word's  a  bit  ol  a  mystery.  It  may  come  from 
a  Spanish— originally  Arabic— word  for  a  rein,  since 
the  word  martingale  still  most  often  refers  to  the 
strap  that  keeps  a  horse  from  rearing  or  tossing  his 
head.  A  system  has  somewhat  the  same  effect  on  a 
player. 


even  in  the  long  run  at  home-style  coin-tossing. 

Possibly  you  would  prefer  a  game  in  which  you 
are  extremely  likely  to  lose  a  small  amount  but 
have  a  small  chance  of  winning  a  very  large  sum. 
You  can  convert  roulette  into  such  a  game  by 
using  the  system  called  an  anti-martingale. 

Mathematically  you  thus  have  the  equivalent 
of  disaster  insurance  or  a  lottery.  For  a  few 
dollars  you  can  insure  yourself  against  the  ex- 
pense of  a  costly  disease  if  it  is  a  rare  one.  A 
|1  lottery  ticket  may  give  you  one  chance  in 
a  million  of  winning  1 100,000  plus  slightly 
greater  chances  of  winning  somewhat  smaller 
sums. 

To  play  an  anti-martingale  you  select  the 
number  of  successive  wins  you  are  prepared  to 
gamble  for.  You  might  make  it  eleven,  the  long- 
est paroli  that  is  permitted  under  the  limit  used 
in  some  gambling  establishments.  You  quit  as 
soon  as  you  lose  once— or  when  you  have  won 
eleven  times  in  a  row  if  this  is  your  lucky  night. 
If  you  lose,  you  lose  $1.  If  you  win,  you  win 
$2,047.  That  sounds  favorable,  but  the  expecta- 
tion remains  the  same— a  long-run  loss  on  your 
part  of  1.35  per  cent  of  what  you  have  risked. 
You  will  be  a  $1  loser  more  than  2,047  times  as 
often  as  you  will  be  a  ,$2,047  winner. 

The  point  to  all  this,  of  course,  is  not  so 
much  how  to  play  roulette  as  to  recognize  how 
in  any  chance  situation  you  can  swap  probabili- 
ties around— but  without  ever  changing  the 
mathematical  expectation.  In  the  nature  of 
things  it  will  always  be  contrived  to  favor  the 
house— or  the  insurance  company. 

It  is  as  Walter  Bagehot  said:  "Life  is  a  school 
of  probability."  In  flouting,  or  failing  to  grasp, 
the  laws  of  chance  we  hurt  ourselves  in  many 
ways.  We  make  damaging  decisions  in  business 
and  in  driving  a  car.  We  flip  from  overpessimisni 
to  unguided  optimism  and  back.  We  play  un- 
necessarily bad  bridge,  draw  to  inside  straights, 
and  produce  all  sorts  of  reasonable  but  entirely 
false  bits  of  logic,  blithely  crediting  them  to  the 
laws  of  chance.  In  doing  so  we  create  in  ourselves 
and  in  our  affairs  a  kind  of  accident-proneness. 

Perhaps  most  serious  of  all,  we  neglect  an 
acute  tool  for  understanding  our  world.  Physics 
—nuclear  and  other— is  coming  more  and  more  to 
talk  in  the  language  of  chance.  Research  in 
medicine  and  the  social  sciences  can  often  be 
understood  only  through  statistical  methods  that 
have  grown  out  of  probability  theory.  Today's 
politics,  tomorrow's  weather,  and  next  week's 
satellite— all  call  for  judgment  and  action  through 
a  recognition  of  jDrobabilities  and  what  they 
mean. 


Harper's    M^agnz'nie,    September    1^^' 


JOHN    FREUND 


SURGERY  HELPS 
THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 


A  new  operation  is  bringing  serviceable 

bearing  to  many  who  have  been  cut  off  for 

years  from  the  normal  noises  of  daily  life. 


AS  A  surgeon  probed  lier  ear,  my  wife  was 
lully  conscious  under  local  anesthesia  and 
amazed— as  the  operation  progressed— to  hear  him 
speaking  to  her  and  to  catch  chstinctly  the  rumble 
of  hospital  elevators,  people  talking  in  the  cor- 
ridors, and  traffic  noises  in  the  street  below.  For 
twelve  years  such  sounds  had  been  audible  to 
her  only  when  she  wore  a  hearing-aid.  Her  deaf- 
ness—though rated  clinically  "moderate"— had 
led  her  to  withdraw  irom  many  social  contacts 
and  to  leel  partially  (ut  off  from  the  world.  She 
—but  not  1— could  understand  why  Helen  Keller 
regretted  her  lack  of  hearing  more  than  her 
blindness. 

My  wile  experienced  no  pain  during  the  op- 
eration. That  night  she  ate  a  hearty  dinner  and 
next  morning  after  breakfast  she  went  home, 
having  spent  less  than  twelve  hours  in  the  hos- 
pital. The  remarkable  gain  in  her  hearing  has 
given  her  a  new  zest  for  living— and  it  shows 
every  sign  of  being  permanent. 

Her  hearing  loss  was  due  to  a  disease  called 
otosclerosis— a  hardening  of  the  car  bones.  This 
condition  progressively  immobilizes  the  tiny 
bones  of  the  middle  ear  which,  when  they  vibrate 
normally,  act  as  amplifiers  to  carry  sound  to  the 
nerves  in  the  inner  car.  Otosclerosis  is  believed 
to  be  hereditary.  Usually  it  stiikcs  young  adults, 
around  the  age  of  twenty  and  progresses  at  vary- 
ing rates  thereafter.  It  affects  more  women  than 
men,  more  whites  than  Negroes.  The  surgery 
called   "stapes  mobilization,"  which   helped   my 


wife  so  swiftly,  is  of  use  only  for  deafness  due 
to  otosclerosis.  It  is  of  no  value  for  the  other 
(oimnon  types  such  as  nerve  deafness. 

1  here  are  believed  to  I)e  about  fifteen  million 
j)eople  in  tlie  United  States  with  impaired  hear- 
ing. In  about  a  third  of  these  cases  the  cause 
is  otosclerosis.  For  many  of  these  five  million, 
the  new  surgery  can  be  something  of  a  medical 
miracle.  It  was  developed  by  a  New  York  ear 
surgeon.  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  who  reported  on  his 
first  21  1  cases  in  the  New  York  State  Journal  of 
Medicine  in  1953.  These  were  not  100  per  cent 
cures— in  only  about  a  third  of  the  patients  was 
serviceal)le  hearing  restored,  but  the  proportion 
ran  higher  in  selected  cases  best  suited  to  the 
operation. 

Few  new  surgical  techniques  in  modern  times 
have  stirred  such  immediate  and  widespread 
interest.  Ear  surgeons  in  this  country  and  abroad 
began  to  study  and  observe  Dr.  Rosen's  ne\v 
procedure  and  many  aie  now  jMacticing  it.  To 
understand  the  operation,  one  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  try  to  visualize  the  workings  of  that 
intricate  apparatus— the  human  ear. 

HOW     WE      HEAR 

AS  S  H  O  W  N  in  the  greatly  simplified  diagram 
on  page  77,  our  hearing  mechanism  consists  of 
the  external,  the  middle,  and  the  inner  ear- 
each  with  a  definite  luiu  tion.  The  auricle  of 
the  external  ear  (on  the  sides  of  our  heads)  is 
a  kind  of  trumpet  which  collects  sound  waves. 
These  flow  through  the  external  canal  to  beat 
against  the  membrane  known  as  the  eardrum. 
They  are  then  transmitted  by  a  chain  of  three 
tiny  bones  in  the  middle  ear.  The  first  is  calletl 
the  riialleiis  (hannner);  the  next  is  the  incus 
(anvil),  and  the  third  is  the  ,5/«/jc,s  (stirrup)  which 
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is  about  the  size  oi  a  halt-grain  ot  boiled  rice. 
The  Eustachian  tube  connects  the  middle  ear 
chamber  with  the  nose  and  throat  and  equalizes 
air  pressure  between  the  middle  and  outer  ear. 
The  crucial  bone  in  the  middle  ear  is  the  stapes, 
for  it  rests  directly  on  the  membrane  called  the 
oval  window  separating  the  middle  from  the 
inner  ear.  As  the  base  or  footplate  of  the  stapes 
vibrates,  in  response  to  sound  waves,  fluids  in 
the  inner  ear  are  set  in  motion,  stimulating  the 
receptor  nerves  of  hearing  to  carry  imjaulses  along 
the  pathways  to  the  brain. 

The  entire  process  of  hearing— comjalex  as  it  is 
— OQCurs  with  lightning  speed;  sound  perceptions 
are  registered  in  the  brain  almost  in  the  instant 
that  they  hit  the  eardrums.  This  is  hearing  by 
air  conduction.  Another  avenue  is  bone  conduc- 
tion, as  for  instance,  when  we  click  our  teeth. 
Normally,  too,  Ave  hear  our  own  speaking  voices 
via  the  bones  of  the  skull  which  conduct  the 
low-frequency  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  to 
our  own  ears.  These  low  tones  make  our  own 
speech  seem  more  powerful  and  dynamic  to  us 
than  to  others.  This  is  why  a  recording  of  one's 
own  voice  often  seems  thin,  disappointing,  and 
hardly  recognizable. 

To  determine  the  kind  and  extent  of  hearing 
loss,  both  air  and  bone  conduction  are  tested. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  sensitive  electronic 
machine  called  the  audiometer.  It  records  the 
patient's  hearing  at  the  various  frequencies 
which  determine  pitch  and  at  different  levels  of 
loudness,  measured  in  decibels.  Voices  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  range  around  fifty  or  sixty 
decibels  with  frequencies  of  between  125  to  3,000 
cycles  per  second. 

At  these  frequencies  the  so-called  threshold  of 
hearing  is  just  above  zero 
decibels  for  normal  people. 
However,  in  most  situations, 
the  ability  to  hear  speech  at 
thirty-decibel  level  is  con- 
sidered adequate.  Anyone 
who  cannot  hear  sounds  be- 
low that  point  has  a  real 
problem,  although  he  may 
not  be  fully  aware  of  it.  Im- 
paired hearing  is  usually  no- 
ticed first  by  family,  friends, 
and  business  associates.  The 
individual  affected  often 
tends  to  delude  himself  with 
the  notion  that  his  acquaint- 
ances mumble  or  that  he  is 
deliberately  being  left  out  of 
conversations.   Often  he  pre-       The  external,  middle,  and   inner  ear 


tends  to  hear  and  seems  stupid  when  he  makes 
the  wrong  responses.  As  he  loses  self-confidence, 
he  may  become  withdrawn  and  shy  or  over- 
compensate  by  becoming  loud  and  overbearing. 
In  either  case,  it  is  the  hearing  loss  that  is 
affecting  his  personality. 

If  the  sound  threshold  is  below  normal  but 
tests  and  examination  show  that  bone  conduciion 
is  good,  the  trouble  is  likely  to  be  in  the  middle 
ear,  often  due  to  otosclerosis.  How  much  hearing 
can  be  improved  by  operating  depends,  among 
other  factors,  on  the  extent  of  nerve  damage  in 
the  inner  ear,  for  which  as  yet  there  is  no  known 
cure. 

What  the  surgeons  can  do  is  to  try  to  by-pass 
or  restore  the  function  of  the  minute  middle-ear 
bones  which,  in  hardening,  have  become  obsta- 
cles to  rather  than  amplifiers  of  sound  waves. 
This  is  a  problem  with  which  ear  specialists  have 
grappled  for  more  than  a.  half-century— but  only 
recently  with  any  jjrospect  of  success. 

LETTING     SOUND     IN 

FROM  the  1870s  through  the  turn  of  the 
century,  doctors  in  this  country  and  Europe 
attempted  to  restore  hearing  by  freeing  the  stapes 
—the  key  middle-ear  bone— from  the  otosclerotic 
growth  which  held  it  rigid.  Sometimes  the  bone 
was  removed  altogether.  This  was  in  the  days 
before  antibiotics  and  before  the  development 
of  modern  methods  of  anesthesia.  Lighting,  by 
present-day  standards,  was  poor,  surgical  in- 
struments were  relatively  crude,  and  magnifica- 
tion Avas  inadequate.  Inevitably,  infections  and 
other  complications  commonly  followed  ear  sur- 
gery and  the  long-term  results  Avere  discouraging. 
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EAR     S  I'  R  G  E  R  Y 


The  fcnestyation   opeialioii 

As  a  result  middle-ear  operations  to  relieve  deaf- 
ness were  largely  abandoned  lor  many  years. 

In  1939,  Dr.  [ulius  Lem|X'rt  ol  New  York  in- 
troduced a  new  procedure— the  fenestration  op- 
eration. This  is,  in  eliect,  a  method  ot  allowing 
sound  waves  to  by-pass  the  hardened  stapes  bone 
which  can  no  longer  serve  as  a  transmitter.  This 
is  accomplished  by  drilling  a  new  window 
through  the  bone  between  the  middle  and  inner 
ears.  Through  this  tiny  artificial  hole  (which 
is  later  covered  with  a  flaj)  ol  skin)  sound  waves 
can  act  directly  on  the  inner-ear  fluids,  without 
benefit  of  the  intermediate  middle-ear  bones. 
In  properly  selected  cases,  this  operation  has 
been  .about  80  per  cent  effective  in  restoring  us- 
able hearing. 

However,  the  fenestration  operation  is  an  ex- 
tensive one  \\hich  requires  general  anesthesia, 
at  least  a  week  in  the  hospital,  and  another  two 
or  three  weeks  of  convalescence.  There  are,  also, 
inevitable  risks  in  entering  the  inner  ear,  wlu'di 
houses,  in  addition  to  fluid  and  hearing  nerves, 
the  semi-circular  canals  which   control   balance. 

Dr.  Rosen,  who  had  been  performing  the  fenes- 
tration  operation   for  some   time,   began   about 


Semicircular  canals 


Stapes  inobilizdtioii 


ten  years  ago  to  search  for  a  simpler  and  le>s 
hazardous  way  of  treating  otosclerosis.  Dr.  Lem- 
|)ert  had  previously  shown  that  the  middle  ear 
could  be  entered  without  damaging  the  eardrimi 
(he  developed  a  method  of  cutting  around  it 
and  Happing  it  back  instead  of  piercing  it). 
Using  this  lecJniicjue,  after  audiographic  tests. 
Dr.  Rosen  undertook— before  doing  the  fenestra- 
tion operation— to  find  out  just  how  rigidly  the 
stapes  was  fixed.  If  there  was  even  a  slight 
mobility  left,  he  felt  that  a  less  radical  ireai- 
ment  might  be  possible. 

His  first  opportimity  to  check  iliis  theory 
came  when  a  man  who  had  been  referred  to  him 
for  fenestration  agreed  to  permit  an  exploratory 
o|)eration  on  the  middle  ear  to  test  for  stapes 
fixation.  The  patient  was  a  forty-three-year-old 
chemical  engineer  with  a  hearing  threshold  at 
forty  decibels  for  his  left  ear;  his  mother  and 
grandmother  had  also  suffered  from  impaired 
hearing.  The  diagnosis— confirmed  by  a  number 
of  sjjecialists- was  otosclerosis. 

On  .April  3,  1952,  using  local  anesthesia,  Dr. 
Rosen  exposed  the  patient's  middle  ear  by  cut- 
ting around  and  folding  back  the  drum.  Then 
he  applied  a  gentle,  pulsating  pressure  to  the 
neck  of  the  stapes. 

"VVHiat  have  you  done?"  the  man  asked  ex- 
citedly. "I  can  hear  again— sounds  I  haven't 
heard   for   years— everything." 

.After  this  simple  procedure,  the  eardrum  was 
returned  to  its  normal  position.  The  next  day 
the  patient  left  the  hospital.  Two  weeks  later 
the  audiogram  showed  that  he  could  now  hear 
at  ten— instead  oi  forty— decibels,  as  he  still  can 
today,  more  than  seven  years  later. 

PROBLEMS      FOR      RESEARCH 

AFTER  this  first  test,  Dr.  Rosen  embarked 
on  a  program  of  intensive  research.  From 
cadavers  in  hospital  morgues,  he  removed  and 
studied  the  middle-ear  bones.  Using  optician's 
cement,  he  glued  fifty  tiny  stapes  bones  to  a  base. 
When  the  cement  was  firmly  fixed,  he  found, 
e\en  great  pressure  at  the  top  would  not  mcj\e 
the  footplate.  Thus  he  was  able  to  deduce  that 
any  mobility  at  the  head  of  the  stapes  meant 
that  the  footplate  was  not  rigidly  fixed,  and  thai 
hearing  could  be  improved  by  applying  pressure 
at  the  top.  In  cases  where  this  was  impossible. 
Dr.  Rosen  undertook  a  modification  of  the  classic 
fenestration  operation:  instead  of  drilling 
through  bone  to  provide  a  passage  to  the  inner 
ear,  he  used  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  to  make 
a  small  hole  in  the  footplate  of  tlie  stapes. 
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Since  1952  more  than  100,000  stapes  mobili- 
zation operations  have  been  performed  by  Dr. 
Rosen  and  other  surgeons.  Thanks  to  improved 
techniques  and  experience,  usable  hearing  is 
now  restored  in  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
in  contrast  with  the  one-in-three  ratio  of  suc- 
cesses nine  years  ago.  Stapes  surgery  may  also 
benefit  people  too  old  or  infirm  to  undergo 
the  more  radical  fenestration  operation.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  great  hearing  loss  and 
fenestration  offers  no  help,  stapes  mobiliza- 
tion may  improve  the  hearing  enough  to  make  a 
hearing-aid  useful.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
number  of  still  unanswered  questions  confront- 
ing the  siageons.  The  most  crucial  of  these 
perhaps  is:  What  is  to  prevent  the  stapes  from 
becoming  locked  again  in  the  same  rigidity 
which  made  the  operation  necessary? 

Answers  to  some  of  the  continuing  di- 
lemmas of  aiding  the  hard  of  hearing  are 
being  sought  at  a  number  of  major  medical 
centers  in  this  country  and  abroad.  At  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  New  York  City,  for  example, 
a  Camera  attached  to  an  operating  microscope 
that  magnifies  the  field  up  to  forty  times  has  been 
used  to  take  still  and  slow-motion  pictures  of 
middle-ear  surgery.  The  use  of  what  is  really  a 
dissecting  microscope  during  operations  has  led 
to  the  development  of  a  new  sj^ecialty  known  as 
micro-orthopedic  surgery. 

Recent  observations  lead  surgeons  to  believe 
that  they  can  restore  good  hearing  even  when 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  the  bones  of  the 
middle  ear  except  the  footplate  of  the  stapes. 
This  is  a  revolutionary  concept,  challenging  a 
classical  theory  about  the  function  of  the  middle- 
ear  bones— accepted  since  it  was  formulated  in 
1863  by  the  German  scientist,  Helmholtz.  To 
understand  just  why  operations  succeed  or  fail 
and  how  to  improve  them  further  the  surgeons 
need  much  more  detailed  knowledge  about  the 
physiology  of  hearing. 

For  this  purpose  they  must  have  a  continuing 
supply  of  human  middle-ear  bones  for  study  with 
the  refined  techniques  and  instruments  available 
to  today's  researchers.  To  be  of  value  the  bones 
m*ist  be  studied  in  relation  to  hearing— which 
means  that  they  must  come  from  ears  which  have 
been  tested.  People  who  have  had  audiometric 
tests  during  their  lifetime  are  urged  by  the  in- 
vestigators to  will  their  middle-ear  bones  to 
science. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  virtually  standard 
procedure  to  attempt  the  simple  stapes  mobiliza- 
tion operation  (which  is  about  as  uncomfortable 
as  having  a  wisdom  tooth  removed)  before  hav- 


ing the  patient  undergo  the  more  radical  fenes- 
tration surgery.  The  wound  heals  rapidly,  little 
after  care  is  needed,  and  complications  are  rare. 
If  the  stapes  becomes  rigid  again,  a  second  opera- 
tion can  be  done  with  relative  ease. 

Surgeons  cannot  yet  predict  with  certainty 
that  ear  operations  will  succeed  or  that  gains 
in  hearing  will  be  permanent.  They  have,  how- 
ever, made  impressive  strides  in  the  last  two 
decades  and  have  opened  up  avenues  of  study 
which  offer  more  hope  than  ever  before  to  the 
hard  of  hearing. 


JOHN  HOLMES 

THE   EXPECTATION 

THIS  is  the  one  morning  of  the  year 
That  the  sun  at  somewhat  past  eight. 
Shining  in  the  front  window,  reaches 
Through  a  room  and  hall  and  a  room 
To  put  the  palm  of  its  hand  on  a  wall. 

But  that  is  not  it. 
As  I  came  downstairs  a  glass  shelf 
On  the  window-sill  showed  an  airplane 
Crossing  the  reflected  sky  overhead. 

A  significant  moment. 

That  mig/it  be  some  of  it. 
The  arm  of  the  chair  had  just  shoved 
Something  under  the  seat,  and  waited 
For  me  to  go,  to  take  it  out  again. 
I  felt  stubborn,  and  stayed  there. 
But  it  had  nothing  to  lose  by  waiting, 
And  I  everything,  and  was  not  patient. 

Anyway,  that  was  not  it. 
Why  do  I  get  mornings  like  this  one? 
I'm  tight  as  a  window-shade  spring. 
I  saw  a  man  in  the  mirror  listening. 
And  guessed  it  was  myself.    I   tore  up 
Some  old  tickets  and  address-lists; 
Found  a  pen  that  wasn't  there  yesterday. 
Someone  has  been  moving  things  around. 

Biit  that  is  not  it. 
When  the  sky  clanged  and  the  house  fell, 
I  thought.  This  is  it.    I  knew  it  would. 
But  it  was  a  car  door  and  water  pipes. 
It  was  very  quiet  then.    I  felt  quiet. 
Then  I  realized  it  was  far,  far  away. 
But  happening  now,  to  someone  I  knew. 
Not  something  terrible,  but  connected. 
Some  thought  I  picked  up  and  laid  down. 
Let  it  stay  there.   I  am  not  a  telephone. 
It  will  be  in  tomorrow's  newspapers. 

Or  I'll  get  a  letter. 

That  is  what  it  is. 
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WHATEVER  HAPPENED 

TO  TEXAS? 


A  far-wandering  native  recalls  tlie  wind-blown 

town  of  his  youth,  when  no  man  (juestioned 

another's  word  and  the  poor  got  a  fair  shake — 

and  asks  what  values  are  there  today. 

W  A  S  H  I  N  G  T  O  N-In  a  Nevada  mining  to^vn 
long  ago  a  drifter  was  killed  in  a  saloon  gun- 
fight  before  the  spectators,  or  even  the  successful 
duelist,  had  a  chance  to  catch  his  name.  In  those 
unregenerate  days  men  carried  no  identity  cards, 
not  even  those  multi-ninnbered  reassurances  is- 
sued to  old  age  by  the  Social  Seciuity  Adminis- 
tration. 

When,  therefore,  it  came  time  to  biny  the 
stranger  there  were  problems.  To  rustle  up  a 
semi-practicing  parson  was  not  too  hard.  To  find 
a  place  for  the  funeral  was  easy;  the  saloon  was 
handy,  and  it  was  always  open.  .\  congregation 
was  readily  assembled  at  the  bar  rail.  The  parson 
thus  was  supplied  with  official  if  fairly  ungriev- 
ing  mourners.  But  he  found  one  insurmountable 
difficulty. 

His  eulogy  of  the  deceased  was  jjcrforce  em- 
barrassingly clipped,  since  Ijiographical  data  were 
nonexistent.  After  he  had  floundered  through  a 
lew  sentences  a  solution  occurred  to  him. 

"Does  anybody  in  the  congregation  care  to 
speak  a  few  words  about  the  departed  brother?" 
lie  asked  liopefidly. 

There  was  silence,  and  then  a  little  fellow  at 
the  back  of  the  barroom  cleared  his  throat.    "If 


nobody  cares  to  talk  on  that  subject.  Reverend," 
he  observed,  "/  woidd  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Free  Silver." 

.411  native  Texans,  including  me,  are  always 
ready  to  say  a  lew  words  about  Texas.  For  my 
part  I  have  no  wish  to  emulate  and  paraphrase 
William  Allen  White  of  Kansas  and  thus  pose 
and  answer  a  modern  query:  "What's  the  matter 
with  Texas?"  1  am  no  expert  on  contemporary 
Texas,  but  1  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  old  Texas  I  knew,  prefacing  my  remarks 
with  earnest  disclaimers  as  follows:  1  am  not,  so 
help  me  (iod,  a  friend  of  the  oil  de])letion  allow- 
ance. I  ain  not  even  remotely  friendly  with  the 
Texas  f)il  billionaires  who  are  said  to  be  fidl 
of  such  vulgar  gusto  and  such  bail  political  ideas. 
1  never  participated  in  a  deer  shoot  from  a  gim 
perch  on  a  Cadillac  convertible.  1  never  attended 
one  of  those  Texas  ])arties  where  the  marble 
fountains  are  rumored  to  have  been  flown  in 
from  Rome  just  for  the  occasion. 

BACK     IN     DE     LEON 

IN  A  WORD,  I  am  absolutely  on  the  square 
in  seeking  only  fondly  to  recall  a  dim  past.  Actu- 
ally, I  am,  as  a  Broadway  friend  once  told  me 
in  quiet  despair,  "so  square  that  it  isn't  even 
true."  Hence,  these  memories  of  the  Texas  of 
old,  with  which,  in  my  book,  very  little,  indeed, 
was  the  matter: 

The  little  town  of  De  Leon  in  the  center  of 
the  state  is  the  core  of  my  nostalgic  recall,  foi   I 
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was  born  there.  It  was  a  dusty  town,  a  sandy 
town,  with  a  black  water  tower  rising  in  its  mid- 
dle and  frowning  down  across  the  empty  distance 
of  three  city  blocks  to  the  depot  on  the  Texas 
Central  branch  line.  I  am  concerned  mainly 
with  this  town  because  it  was  a  fairly  typical  and 
integral  part  of  the  old  Texas  I  knew  so  long 
ago. 

It  had,  I  think,  a  harsh,  or  at  any  rate  a  dour 
and  highly  reserved,  wind-blown  face.  One  of 
the  town's  oddities  was  that  it— and  the  whole 
county  around  it— was  made  up  100  per  cent  of 
people  of  British  descent,  of  people  whose  fami- 
lies had  arrived  fifty  or  sixty  years  before  from 
the  Old  South.  There  was  an  intense  homoge- 
neity here,  with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evils. 
There  were  no  "foreigners,"  not  even  "foreign" 
Germans  or  Southern  Irish.  Such  Irish  as  were 
at  hand  were  Ulstermen  from  long  back.  There 
was  no  Catholic  church  in  the  town  or  county. 
There  was  no  synagogue.  There  were  no  mi- 
norities of  any  kind,  except,  in  a  very  small  way, 
social  and  financial  minorities. 

The  dominant  church  in  terms  of  members 
was  Baptist;  the  dominant  in  terms  of  social 
prestige  was  Methodist,  which  took  the  place  also 
of  the  nonexistent  Episcopal  church.  The  small- 
est and  most  neglected  was  the  Presbyterian, 
which,  after  a  while,  simply  withered  away. 

GUN-SLINGERS     AND     THE     LAW 

DE  LEON  was  by  any  present  standard  a 
bleak  town.  But  it  had  an  intense,  un- 
uttered  devotion  to  justice— in  the  abstract  and 
in  every  reality.  The  "worst"  man  in  the  town 
could,  when  he  was  tried  at  the  county  seat  for 
getting  into  a  cutting  scrape,  depend  upon  the 
"best"  men  of  the  town  for  character  testimony. 
They  might  look  in  open  personal  distaste  at 
this  man  in  the  dock.  But  they  would  neverthe- 
less testify  steadfastly  for  his  word;  they  did  not 
confuse  disapproval  of  him  or  his  mode  of  living 
or  even  his  ideas  with  his  right  to  be  believed 
under  oath.  People  just  didn't  lie  under  oath; 
or  it  was  assumed  they  did  not. 

No  eminent  citizen  could  possibly  have  en- 
tertained the  notion  of  refusing  to  testify  because 
his  business  or  standing  might  be  injured.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  business  of  voting;  it  would 
have  been  unthinkable  to  question  any  man's 
right  or  motive  therein. 

Nearly  everybody  in  town  was  poor.  But 
almost  nobody— nobody  at  all  I  ever  met  as 
a  boy— really  gave  a  damn  about  money  as  any 
kind  of  measure  except  as  a  measure  of  personal 


convenience.  The  local  code  did  not  exclude 
violence,  even  six-shooter  violence  in  extremis. 
But  any  sort  of  "gun-slinger"  of  the  kind  now 
familiar  to  TV  could  not  have  lived  two  days  in 
that  town.  He  would  not  have  been  shot.  He 
would  simply  have  shriveled  away  under  uni- 
versal contempt.  He  would  have  been  what  a 
gentleman  especially  well  remembered  by  me 
would  have  called,  vaguely  but  somehow  clearly, 
"only  a  blaggard." 

The  town  marshal  was  Mr.  Lee  Bills,  a  tiny, 
utterly  silent  man  who  wore  a  very  large  white 
hat,  fawn-khaki  pants,  two  .45  revolvers,  and  the 
loneliest  face  I  ever  knew.  Mr.  Bills  was  neither 
liked  nor  disliked  by  the  town's  elders.  He  was 
regarded  simply  as  necessary.  He  killed  a  good 
many  men  in  line  of  duty.  But  nobody— in- 
cluding Mr.  Bills— ever  for  a  second  equated  him 
with  "the  Law,"  or  supposed  him  to  be  either 
the  source  of  justice  or  the  judge  of  who  was  a 
good  guy  or  a  bad  guy— or,  in  modern  terms,  a 
loyal  guy  or  a  "subversive"  guy. 

This  careful  limitation  of  Mr.  Bills'  local  func- 
tion was  true,  over  Texas  as  a  whole,  of  the  Texas 
Rangers.  We  occasionally  displayed  a  good  deal 
of  unpleasant  sentimentalism,  in  the  shouting 
"revival"  meetings.  But  we  never  sentimentalized 
the  police  function,  the  way  a  whole  nation  now 
does  "the  G-Men,"  as  the  final  authorities  on 
truth,  patriotism,  and  general  rectitude.  Maybe 
Mr.  Bills  was  "a  killer,"  in  a  narrow  and  literal 
definition,  and  maybe  by  the  same  definition  the 
Texas  Rangers  were  too.  But  when  a  Negro,  for 
example,  got  off  the  train  at  De  Leon,  not  know- 
ing that  it  happened  to  be  an  all-white  commu- 
nity, nobody  would  have  dreamed  of  bothering 
him.  And  if  anybody  had  bothered  him,  that 
person  would  surely  have  been  reckoned  with 
swiftly  and  with  teirible,  completely  dispassion- 
ate effect  by  Mr.  Bills. 

Once,  when  I  had  grown  up  and  was  an  AP 
correspondent,  a  drunken  mob  of  hoodlums  in 
South  Texas  (in  Beaumont  or  Port  Arthur  as  I 
recall)  moved  upon  a  jail  with  loud  threats  to 
lynch  a  Negro.  (Such  a  thing  was  extremely  rare, 
even  then.)  A  Ranger  Captain  stood,  bare- 
headed and  bare-handed,  on  the  steps  of  the 
courthouse-jail  as  they  advanced. 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  he  called  out  to  the 
mob. 

"We're  coming  in  to  get  him,"  screamed  twenty 
or  more  armed  men. 

"Come  right  ahead  and  get  him,  and  me,  too," 
the  Captain  replied  with  soft  distinctness,  his 
hands  moving  toward  his  hips.  They  fell  back. 
And  that  was  that. 
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WHATEVER      HAPPENED      TO      TEXAS? 


The  Texas  I  knew  most  intimately  was  not 
every  single  inch  of  the  state,  but  it  was  a  large 
and  reliable  microcosm  of  the  whole.  It  had  its 
faults.  It  was,  as  I  have  indicated,  mostly  white, 
.Vnglo-Saxon,  and  Protestant.  But  this  was  not 
by  aggressive  choice  or  purpose  of  exclusion;  it 
was  simply  by  intractable  fact.  And  Texas  was 
also  this:  It  was  the  first  state  in  all  the  Union 
to  bring  the  twentieth-centiny  Ku  Kliix  Kian 
legally  and  in  fact  to  its  knees.  This  Texas  did 
at  the  behest  of  a  governor.  Old  Jim  Ferguson, 
who  in  some  respects  was  inideniably  a  raging 
demagogue.  Ferguson  had  the  Texas  legislatine 
pass  the  stiffest  anti-KIan  law  ever  placed,  then 
or  later,  on  any  statute  book  in  the  I'niled 
States. 

It  was  said  of  Feiguson  that  he  had  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  his  and  the  public's 
money,  and  perhaps  he  did.  Rut  he  did  have  an 
irreplaceable  old  Texas  (|ualit\:  By  God,  he 
loved  justice  for  every  man  of  every  color  and 
(ondition,  and  he  would  have  died  for  it.  if 
necessary,  as  would  many  and  many  another  man 
I  kne^v  in  those  days. 

A      FAIR      SHAKE 

TH  E  Texas  then— and  probably  now  for  all 
I  know— was  deplorably  short  on  what  is 
generally  called  the  right  kind  of  social  con- 
science. But  I  do  rememi)er  this:  The  railroad 
brought  into  this  especially  "white  Anglo-Saxon 
Piotestant"  community  of  my  own  birth,  this 
De  Leon,  a  gang  of  strictly  Spanish-speaking 
Mexican  railroad  cross-tie  and  rail  workers.  The 
townsmen  learned  that  these  alien  peojjle,  who 
started  out  with  no  friends,  no  (hurch  to  go  to, 
no  language  with  which  to  connnunicate  their 
troubles,  were  being  paid  witli  incredible  stingi- 
ness even  for  those  times. 

The  citizens  first  took  all  kinds  of  supplies  to 
the  Mexicans— striped  candy  for  the  children,  I 
lemember  most  of  all— and  this  of  coinse  was  all 
right  so  far  as  it  went.  Bin  they  did  something 
else— they  told  the  railroad  that  until  pay  for 
the  Mexicans  went  up,  no  more  cross  ties  would 
go  down.  It  was  all  perfectly  legal:  the  town 
wholly  owned  the  right-of-way.  Xo  doubt  this 
was  not  done  as  it  really  should  have  been  done; 
there  was  no  proper  collective  bargaining  any- 
where. And  I  am  not  claiming  that  De  Leon 
was  liberal  and  in  favor  of  union  labor;  the  very 
thought  would  have  repelled  the  inhabitants 
beyond  belief.  .\nd  1  am  not  saying  that  there- 
after the  Anglos  loved  the  Mexicans,  or  vice 
versa.   And  I  am  not  saying  this  proved  the  town 


was  kind;  perhaps   it  only  proved   it  was  never 
afraid. 

But  1  do  say  that  the  Mexicans,  one  way  or 
another,  got  a  fair  shake.  And  I  assert  dog- 
matically that  what  happeneil  here  was  not 
simply  a  local  manifestation;  it  would  have  hap- 
pened in  just  the  same  way  in  those  days  in 
ali7iost  any  community  in  Texas.  .Most  of  those 
people  had  never  read  or  even  heard  of  John 
Donne.  But  .somehow  they  did  know  th.-vt  not 
one  of  them  was  leally  an  island  to  himself, 
though  they  made  no  song-and-dance  of  this  fact 
antl  would  have  been  profoundly  put  off  by  any- 
body who  did. 

WHAT     JKSSE     JONES     DID 

^|  O  W ,  they  tell  me,  Texas— and  particu- 
1  larly  its  cities— is  filled  with  the  crassest 
connuercialism  and  money-flaunting.  Maybe  this 
is  so  today,  but  I  have  a  contrary  memory  that 
goes  back  to  the  depth  of  the  ilc|)rcssion  hall  a 
lifetime  ago.  The  locale  of  this  memory  is 
Houston,  which,  I  suppose,  is  now  widely  re- 
garded as  the  most  mercenary  city  of  all.  Hous- 
ton, even  then,  was  somewhat  industrialized  and 
it  was  hit  a  parah/ing  blow.  This  brash  and 
brazen  city  (as  many  who  have  not  actually  seen 
it  are  ready  to  label  it)  did  a  few  things  then  that 
might  be  called  fairly  decent. 

It  was,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  as  an  active 
newspaperman,  the  first  large  community  in  the 
United  States  to  feed  the  depression's  hungry 
with  no  questions  asked,  no  kind  of  means  test, 
no  social  worker's  cross  examination,  no  stigma, 
and  no  nonsense.  Moreover,  that  archetype  of 
conservatism,  the  late  Jesse  H.  Jones,  did  some 
interesting  things  personally.  -As  owner  of  a 
large  part  of  the  total  store  and  office-building 
property  in  Houston,  Jones  had  to  face  an 
awkward  fact  very  early  in  the  thirties.  Perhaps 
half  the  stores  and  offices  simply  couldn't  pay 
rent  any  more.  .\nd,  of  course,  if  they  had  to 
close,  more  and  more  people  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work. 

The  matter  was  presented  to  Jones,  with  the 
suggestion  that  he  loiuer  all  the  rents  in  town. 
It  used  to  be  said  by  critics  that  Mr.  Jones  was 
a  hard  man  in  a  big  deal;  and  maybe  he  was. 
But  if  he  was  a  hard  man  in  a  big  deal  he  was 
a  big  man  in  a  small  ileal— he  was  a  hard  man 
with  a  heart.  What  he  said  was  that  lowering 
the  rents  would  be  nonsense;  he  would  just  sus- 
peud  rents,  and  the  whole  town  would  recover 
together  or  thev  would  nU  go  dov\-n   the  drain 
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WHATEVER      HAPPENED      TO      TEXAS? 


In  the  very  trough  ol  the  national  despair,  a 
few  still-rich  and  main  sialdenly-bankrupt  men 
gathered  at  the  Rice  Hotel  lor  dinner.  At  an 
lioin-  when  it  was  bad  IVirm  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  admit  that  things  were  a  little  tough, 
these  old  boys  joined  in  song  around  their  dinner 
table:  "Brother,  can  you  spare  a  dime?"  Today, 
no  doubt,  Houston— and  Texas— are  insufficiently 
"liberal"  on  public  issues  in  the  theoretical  sense 
or  as  these  issues  may  be  seen  elsewhere.  But  1 
can  testify  that  Houston  was  pretty  liberal  then— 
that  all  Texas  was— toward  people  who  had  suil- 
denly  been  broken  upon  a  wheel  that  none  could 
understand.  They  didn't  talk  a  very  "liberal" 
game  down  there  then;  but  they  jyUiyrd  a  |)relty 
g(jod  one  when  disaster  came.  It  was  just  as  they 
have  always  played  a  ])retty  good  game  when  it 
becomes  neccssar\  to  make  war  on  what  the  old 
Texans  never  felt  too  sophisticated  to  call  by  its 
plain,  right  name— despotism. 

WHAT  CAN  THEY  BRAG 
ABOUT  N  O  \^  ? 

IK  N  O^V  full  well  that  Texans  bragged  a  lot 
about  their  exjjloits  in  the  second  world  war, 
so  much  so  that  one  used  to  see  in  Northern  bars 
here  and  there  a  'Texan's  Map  of  the  AX'orld " 
in  which  the  .Vtlantic  was  called  "Eisenhower's 
Lake"  and  the  Pacific  "Ximit/'  Sea."  But  if  ihey 
did  a  lot  of  talking,  they  also  did  a  very  great 
lot  of  dying— and  of  leading.  So  did  they  in  the 
first  world  wai ,  into  ^\hich  the  Texas  of  my 
memory  wanted  to  enter  not  in  1917  but  in 
1914.  They  thought  the  Kaiser's  Germany  was 
evil.  They  actually  believed  there  was  an  honest 
moral  purpose  in  destroying  that  system. 

They  actually  believed,  too— and  nevci  in  the 
least  minded  saying  it— that  in  common  decency 
they  owed  something,  that  all  men  in  this  whole 
land  owed  something,  to  the  British,  the  French, 
and  all  those  others  who  were  fighting  to  main- 
tain certain  ci\ilities  which  hatl  enriched  us  all. 
In  a  sense,  you  see,  they  were  innocent  ]je()])le, 
so  innocent  that  they  did  not  adojjt,  in  either 
war,  the  self-petting  rationalization  that  was 
called  "neutralit\"  in  certain  more  advanced 
sections  of  the  country.  To  hell  with  "neutral- 
ity"—this  was  their  attitude. 

Whene\er  you  are  struck  by  the  notion— as 
surely  you  often  are  aiul  will  be— that  those  fel- 
lows down  there  have  an  untlue  share  of  the 
world's  goods  you  ought  to  grant  this  nuich:  At 
least  they  earned  those  goods,  by  and  large.  And 
at  least,  they  never  have  hesitated  to  fight  for 
them— and  for  everybody  else's  goods  in  this  cotni- 


try— when  foreign  i)rigaiuls  ■were  reaching  out  lo 
take  them.  \\'ho  ever  heard  of  a  slacker  in  the 
old  Texas?  Or  in  the  new  one,  either,  lor  that 
matter? 

]iut— and  here  comes  one  of  the  touchstones, 
I  know— was  the  old  Texas  really  "cultured"? 
(I  have  in  mind  the  widely  trumpeted  article  of 
faith  that  the  new  one  is  not.)  I  suppose  it  wasn't. 
But  even  in  the  old  Texas  there  were  a  few  little 
places  of  education  where  a  fellow  could  pro- 
gress beyond  the  blue  speller.  One  of  these, 
the  University  of  Texas,  was  founded  by  men 
who,  odtUy  enough,  had  heard  of  more  than 
liowie  knives  or  even  the  .\lamo,  then  so  re- 
cently fought.  They  had  heard  of  Latin  and 
even  of  Greek  and  they  even  knew  what  a  poem 
was. 

And,  in  my  college  days  at  any  rate,  though 
perhajjs  it  is  not  at  all  that  way  now,  there  were 
a  few  people  aroimd  campus  who  might  possi- 
bly have  held  some  kind  of  halting  conversation 
even  with  Eastern  "intellectuals."  One  of  these 
was— and  is— a  marr  named  Frank  Dobie.  Later, 
he  got  along  pretty  well  lor  a  while  teaching  at 
Oxford.  I  his  no  doubt  was  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  oddity;  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  in  a  small  way  it  was  also  because  he  is  one 
of  the  world's  great  teachers  of  English.  .An- 
other, a  zoologist,  did  fairly  well;  he  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  lot    original   research. 

So,  if  culture  means  what  1  think  it  does,  it  is 
pci  niissil)le  to  say  that  there  ^vas  the  tiniest  bit 
of  that  elusive  thing  in  the  old  Texas.  Some 
people,  lor  instance,  consider  academic  freedom 
to  be  connected  with  a  good  cidture.  In  the  old 
Texas  I  knew  a  luiiversity  president  who  told 
the  legislature  he  did  not  believe  in  God.  No- 
bcxly  tried  to  fire  him  aiul  no  committee  on 
Un-this  or  Un-that  evei  put  liim  on  a  witness 
stand. 

.\11  these  things  1  now  lemember,  and  I  re- 
member, too,  other  things  that  somehow  seem  of 
some  value.  There  is  memoi)  of  a  spaciousness, 
not  just  in  acres  and  plains  but  also,  if  I  may 
be  so  sticky,  in  the  hearts  and  purposes  of  men. 
There  is  memory  of  the  infinite  sweep  that  was 
open  lo  a  boy's  eyes  at  night  across  a  wide,  wide 
blue-I)lack  horizon.  There  is  memc:)ry  of  courage, 
ol  strength,  and  oi  great  and  automatic  com- 
passion. 

But,  after  all,  is  all  this  the  remembrance  only 
of  an  old  Texas?  Or  is  it,  really,  a  remembrance 
cjf  an  old  and  far  more  general  way  of  life  which, 
for  all  its  faults,  was  not  perhaps  a  great  deal 
worse  than  otn-  improved,  j^rogressive  way  of 
fixing  now? 
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PRESIDENTS    ON    ART 

\\  /  HEN  a  storm  blew  up  in 
W  July  about  the  exhibition  of 
paintings  that  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  National  Exhibition  in  Mos- 
cow, the  President,  as  Presidents 
have  a  way  of  doing,  made  a  pro- 
nouncement on  art.  There  was  a 
single  ])icture  thai  lie  singlet!  out 
for  attention,  "Welcome  Home"  by 
Jack  Levine.  It  was,  you  will  remem- 
ber, a  satirical  picture  of  a  general 
being  given  a  dinner  party.  "It  looks 
like  a  lampoon  more  than  art  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned,"  the  President 
said,  and  he  added,  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  that  the 
next  time  there  was  such  an  exhibi- 
tion the  selection  committee  should 
contain  "one  or  two  people  that,  like 
most  of  us  here  .  .  .  are  not  too  cer- 
tain exactly  what  art  is  but  .  .  .  know 
what  we  like  and  what  America 
likes." 

My  wife's  comment  was:  "Now 
that  the  Postmaster  General  is  tak- 
ing care  of  our  morals  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  taking  care  of  art,  what  do  we 
have  to  worry  about?" 

Other  Presidents  in  our  century 
have  had  things  to  say  about  art  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  worth  recalling  iliem. 
Not  many  years  ago  another  exhibi- 
tion was  prepared  under  the  aegis  of 
the  State  Department  for  showing  in 
Europe.  It  contained  a  |)ainting  by 
the    late    Yashuo    Kunivoshi     of    a 
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circus  woman.  Circus  people  thought 
it  was  a  lam|)()on,  and  President  Tru- 
man felt  (ailed  upon  to  express  an 
opinion.  "If  that's  art,"  he  said, 
"I'm  a  Hottentot."  That  exhibition 
was  recalled  from  Europe  and  the 
paintings  were  bought  for  a  pittance 
to  found  a  college  art  gallery. 

Somewhat  earlier  President  Coo- 
lidge  was  offered  six  paintings  by 
Cezanne  for  tlie  White  House.  To 
my  knowledge  there  is  no  record  of 
what  he  said  about  them,  but  he  de- 
clined to  accept  them.  With  C-e- 
zannes  selling  as  high  as  SliGO, ()()() 
apiece  for  good  ones  today,  that  was 
poor  fiscal  policy. 

In  191. S  Teddy  Roosevelt  had  his 
say  on  art  in  a  magazine  article  re- 
viewing the  famous  .Armory  Show 
that  introduced  modern  painting  to 
.America.  There  was  a  lot  he  saw 
there  that  he  thought  represented  a 
"lunatic  fringe,"  but  he  said  this: 

"There  was  one  note  entirely  miss- 
ing from  the  exhibition,  and  that 
was  the  note  of  the  commonplace. 
There  was  not  a  touch  of  simpering, 
self-satisfied  conventionality.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  stinting  or  dwarfing, 
no  requirement  that  a  man  whose 
gifts  lay  in  new  directions  should 
measure  up  or  down  to  stereotyped 
and  fossilized  standards." 

Perhaps  this  should  be  embossed 
on  a  bronze  plaque  and  hung  in  the 
White  House  for  the  edification  of 
future  Presidents. 

—Russell   Lvnes 
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SOME     NOTES    ON 
THE     WESTERN     WINl 

LAST  fall  I  was  invited  by  t 
Wine  Institute  to  tour  the  vii 
yards  of  the  Bay  Region  in  Calitorii 
and  sample  a  few  of  the  products 
will  perhaps  help  explain  the  1 
stitute's  purpose  if  I  slate  at  the  oi 
set  that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  vine  b 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  < 
expei  t;  I  have  great  enthusiasm  b 
a  \ulgar  and  untrained  taste.  Tl 
point  is  that  California  wines  do  g 
to  the  attention,  and  receive  t 
plaudits,  ol  all  the  experts  they  c< 
use.  What  they  do  not  get,  and  m 
grievously  need,  is  the  trade  of  tl  *»' 
casual  amateur. 

American  wine  is  deploiably  u 
derconsumed  by  Americans.    All 
the  assurances  about  how  good  it 
lai!  on  ears,  perhaps  ready  to  believ   iliitKi 
but  quite  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  sti 
more  snobbery,  still  more  compile 
tion,     still     more     of     the     nervoi 
vulnerability  that  nearly  all  Amei 
cans  feel  when  they  order  Europea 
wines.    Oiu'  wine-makers  are  thus  i 
a    trap.     They    have    two    possib 
arguments,  each  of  which  defeats  tli 
other.     The    first    is    that   America 
wines   have  a   quality  equal   to   tl 
French,  and  the  second  is  that  Amer! 
can     wines     are     as     ordinary     an 
patriotic  as  Coca-Cola.    Neither,  ; 
a  result,  can  quite  l)e  believed. 

The  same  conflict  shows  itself  0 
the  shelves  of  your  I  it]  nor  store.   Fo 
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American  History  Publication  Society,  Inc.        „    r  ociQ 
11  East  36th  Street,  New  York   16,  N.  Y.  "^ 

n  Franklin  Pierce 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  member,  and  send  me  the  three  books  I  have 
checked  at  the  special  introductory  price  of  S4.89,  plus  a  nominal 
charge  for  postage.  I  am  to  receive,  free,  the  Society's  monthly 
publication,  Americana.  For  every  additional  4  selections  I  accept, 
I  am  to  receive  a  valuable  bonus  book  free.  I  may  accept  as  few  as 
four  selections  during  the  first  year  and  1  may  cancel  my  membership 
at  any  time  thereafter. 

(Note:  Send  no  money  now.  Merely  check  and  mail  this  coupon.) 
PLEASE  NOTE:  A  "Double  Selection"-  or  o  set  of  books  offered  to 
members  at  o  special  combined  price  —  is  counted  as  a  single  book  in 
reckoning  Bonus  Book  credit  and  in   fulfilling   the  membership   obligation. 
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refreshing, 
exciting 


IMEJI  CASTLE 


Come  to  Japan  for  the  kind  of  vacation 
you've  never  had !  See  the  country  .  .  . 
enjoy  the  ancient  manners  and  customs 
.  .  .  the  fabulous  gardens  .  .  .  the 
charming  architecture  .  .  .  famous 
shrines.  Spend  a  relaxing  weekend  at  a 
Japanese  Inn  .  .  .  live  quietly  in  a 
world  apart! 

But  thrill  to  the  modern,  beautiful 
cities  .  .  .  the  air-conditioned  hotels, 
fascinating  restaurants  and  shops.  Plan 
a  new  kind  of  vacation  this  year! 
See  your  Travel  Agent 

Jim  TomsrJnomm 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
651  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
109  Kaiulani  Avenue,  Honolulu  15,  Hawaii 
48  Front  Street  W.,  Toronto,  Canada 


FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

»:  GIMLET 

31   YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.    What  to  See.     The  Costs. 

CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  200  PAGES 
illus.  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.   20-H,  550-5th   Ave.,   N.Y.C.  36. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


IMiil-idflphia,  P;i. 
THE  BARCLAY 
Phi  lade  IpViia's  newest 
and  smartest  hotel. 
Ideally  located  Kitten- 
house  Stiuare  in  exclu- 
sive residential  section 
—yet  only  a  few  blocks 
from  central  city  shops, 
theatres,  etc.  Beauti- 
fully appointed  acconi- 
m  o  d  a  t  i  o  n  s  .  superior 
service,  a  justly  famous 
cuisine.  Smartly  ap- 
pointed cocktail  Lounge 
and       Restaurant.        (ioo 

Baltiniore.     Md. 

THE  SHERATON  BEL- 
VEDERE 

;iUO  Rooms,  For  years 
"Preferred  by  Folks  of 
Distinction."  The  Bel- 
vedere is  renowned  as 
the  "Hotel  of  Personal 
Service."  Centrally  lo- 
cated. Famous  Maryland 
cuisine  in  beautiful  din- 
ing room.  Special  dishes 
include  seafooti  for  which 
Chesapeake     F 


P.I  111 


He 


V\a 


All 


<1  i 


Atlnntii,     r,(.M)i-K, 

THE  DINKLER  PLAZA 
HOTEL 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH'S 
MOST  POPULAR  HO- 
TELS 

.Situated  m  llie  heart  of 
Atlanta's  Theatre  and 
Shopping:  District.  600 
Rooms,  lOC^V.  air  con- 
ditioned. Coffee  Shop 
and  Private  Dining 
Room.s.  AAA  Garage 
adjoining  direct  en- 
trance with  Lobby. 
Dinkier  Plassa  contains 
every  improvement  for 
comfort,  convenience 

and      efficiency.  Open 

all    year. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
—(LUXURY  RESORT 
HOTEL) 

Overlooking  beautiful 
Lake  Worth  offers  lux- 
urious resort  living  the 
year  'round.  An  atmos- 
phere of  quiet  elegance 
assures  you  the  really 
relaxed  vacation  to 
which  you  are  entitled. 
Excellent  dining  room 
and  cocktail  lounge. 
European  Plan.  Attrac- 
tive Summer  Rates. 
Open    all    year. 

'ampa.    Fla. 
HOTEL     FLORIDAN 

TAMPA'S  NEWEST  AND 
LARGEST  HOTEL.  lo- 
cated Ml  the  hearl  of 
downtown  Tampa.  -100 
rooms .  each  with  pri- 
vate hath.  19  floors, 
completely  air  condi- 
tioned, including  lobby, 
dining  rooms,  cocktail 
lounge,  and  meeting 
rooms.  Free  orange  juice 
every  morning.  Connect- 
ing garage.  .James  B. 
Pickard.     Manager. 

Jas.sau.  Bahamas 
EMERALD      BEACH      HO- 
TEL 

A  vacation  you'll  al- 
ways rcmembei'!  Pri- 
vate beach,  pool.  Golf, 
tennis,  all  water  sports. 
Dancing,  entertainment. 
Completely  air  condi- 
tioned. For  reserva- 
tions, see  your  travel 
agent.  Folder  on  re- 
nuest.  Weslcr  T.  Kee- 
nan.     General     Manager. 
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;i  lime  ilic  (California  wineries 
grappled  uiih  ii  by  naming  our 
wines  after  their  European  counter- 
parts. You  bought  a  California 
claret,  or  burgundy,  or  diablis,  or 
sautcrne.  As  a  sales  technique  this  is 
roughly  comparable  to  trying  to  sell 
a  scotch-type  scotch,  and  sooner  or 
later  it  was  boimd  to  go.  Unfor- 
tunately the  alternative  was  no  more 
promising— to  wit.  naming  the  wines 
for  the  grape  which  ]>ro(hices  them, 
cabernet  samignon  for  claret,  pinot 
noir  for  burgundy,  and  so  on  down 
the  list.  This  is  a  much  better  system, 
but  most  people  aren't  used  to  it  yet. 

fust  to  start  you  oft,  however, 
there  are  three  California  premium 
wines  that  are  handled  by  national 
distributors  and  ought  to  be  fairly 
easy  to  get  wherever  (within  the 
limits  of  the  law)  you  live.  These 
are  ^Vente,  Louis  Martini,  and 
Korbel,  three  acknowledged  leaders 
in  their  respective  fields  (white  wine, 
red  wine,  and  champagne).  Order 
when  possible  by  the  varietal  names 
—that  is,  the  name  of  the  grape  (see 
above)  instead  of  the  "generic" 
name:  viz.  pinot  blanc  or  pinot  char- 
donnay  instead  of  "chablis";  sau- 
vignon  blanc  or  dry  semillon  instead 
of  "sauterne";  traininer,  sylvaner,  or 
riesling  instead  of  "Rhine  wine" 
("rose"  is  still  rose,  though,  in  I)oth 
tongues). 

Then,  after  you  begin  to  get  the 
feel  of  it  and  are  lucky  enough  in 
your  local  dealer,  he  may  be  able  to 
procure  others  of  the  first-rate 
brands:  Beauiieu,  Inglenook,  Charles 
Krug,  Almadcjn,  Christian  Brothers, 
Concannon,  and  many,  many  more. 

c)  N  s  i;  N  o  A  V  afterncjon  of  the  week- 
end my  wife  and  1  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  there  was  a  concert, 
Beethoven  piano  and  violin  sonatas, 
in  the  vineyards  of  the  Paul  Ma.sson 
company  up  on  the  ridge  above  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  to  the  south  of 
the  peninsula.  The  audience  sat  in 
Iront  ol  a  building  with  an  old 
chinch  doorway  that  is  Masson's 
trademark,  a  nicely  turned  out  col- 
lection of  people  with  the  Bay 
Region  stamp  on  them— part  intel- 
lectual, part  good  woolens,  \y,\ri  tan, 
and  part  fresh  vegetables.  Some  were 
from  the  university  (Stanford)  but 
many— to  the  great  delight  of  Otto 
Meyer,  the  host— were  other  wine- 
makers;    and    after    there    had    been 


champagne  for  everyone  imder  tl 
fruit  trees  there  was  a  private  par 
out  on  liie  terrace  to  celebrate  oi 
host's  surprise  engagement  to  be  ma 
ried.  More  wine,  much  talk,  ar 
there  before  us  the  extraordinai 
vista  of  the  valley  at  dusk.  The 
had  been  a  threat  of  rain  during  tl 
day,  but  now  the  skies  were  clear  an 
you  coidd  see  for  miles,  Moftctt  Fiel 
off  to  the  left,  San  Jose  ahead,  wil 
lights  coming  on  in  the  shadows 
the  last  of  the  sun  caught  the  pea 
of  the  Diabolo  Range  beyond. 

\  c;  T  I'  A  L  L  V  ,  the  San  Francis< 
region  seemed  to  me  a  somewh; 
overrated  place  to  live  (miles  of 
are  ugliness  embodied)  but  in  or 
respect  I  admit  that  the  inhabitan 
have  an  edge  over  the  rest  of  us  i; 
civili/ed  habits:  they  do  take  wir 
for  granted.  You  can  order  it  in 
lestaurant,  from  the  highest-class 
the  most  ordinary  seaside  joint,  ai 
it  will  be  brought  to  you  prompt! 
and  without  fuss— without  that  ol 
noxious  servility  and  "wine  hokuin 
with  which  waiters  and  headwaite) 
in  the  Fast  try  to  cover  up  the  fat 
that  they  don't  know  what  they'i 
doing  and  assume  you  to  lie  a 
ignorant  and  pretentious  sucker. 

In  San  Fiancisco  you  will  also  b^ 
charged  a  fair  price— $2.00  a  boitli^ 
roughly,  for  most  of  the  premiui 
labels  (until  recently  it  used  to  b 
.lil.fiO),  and  this  in  contrast  to  Sl.O, 
to  .IfS.OO  in  the  New  York  restauran 
which  would  rather  discourage  win( 
drinking  in  order  to  sell  you  gin  an 
bad  whiskey.  I  asked  an  official  i 
one  winery  how  this  contrast  coiil 
come  about. 

"Because,"  the  man  said  with  a  bip 
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ean  smile,  "you  are  being  robbed." 
The  cliche  used  to  be  that  Cali- 
irnia  wines  had  no  vintage  years 
jcause,  in  that  monotonously  per- 
ct  climate,  every  year  was  exactly 
ke  the  next.  You  can  show  off  your 
<pertise  by  pointing  out  that  this  is 
;)t  quite  true.  Quality  varies  little, 
;s,  but  quantity  does.  Moreover,  a 
ate  on  the  bottle  is  highly  desirable 
you  want  to  tell  how  young  it  is 
f  white)  or  how  old  (if  red).  The 
;ason  California  wineries  have  been 
ow  to  label  vintage  years  is  that  the 
iW  there  is  much  stricter  than  in 
lance.  While  a  wine  is  aging  the 
U  must  be  kept  full,  since  air  is  its 
aemy,  and  by  California  law  (as 
pposed  to  French)  every  drop  that 
oes  in  must  be  of  the  same  year, 
hich  calls  for  a  lot  of  extra  book- 
eeping. 

H  E  father  of  California  wine  was  a 
ffugee  Hungarian  nobleman  named 
.Ejoston  Haraszthy,  a  supporter  of 
.ossuth  who  fled  his  native  land  in 
840.  By  1852  he  had  settled  in  the 
onoma  Valley  north  of  San  Fran- 
isco  and  was  busily  planting  grapes. 
a  that  time  the  California  vineyards 

ere  largely  given  oA'er  to  the  Mis- 
ion  grape,  a  poor  wine  grape,  which 
ad  been  brought  there  in  the  early 
ays  by  the  Catholic  Fathers.  Harasz- 
liy  was  not  the  first  to  think  of  ex- 
perimenting in  California  with  the 
Airopean  vine,  the  vitis  vinijera,  but 
e  was  the  first  to  do  so  on  a  large 
nd  publicity-conscious  scale. 

Haraszthy  had  cuttings  sent  over 
;om  Europe,  got  himself  appointed 

state  commissioner  to  go  get  more 
■f  them,  and  enthusiastically  toured 
«difornia  promoting  the  grapes, 
rape-growing,  and  the  wine.  He 
eems  to  have  been  a  trifle  untidy 
bout  records  and  efforts  are  still 
)eing  made  to  identify  those  vines 
\hose  labels  he  either  lost  or  mis- 
ead,  but  his  was  a  noble  achieve- 
nent  nonetheless. 

One  of  his  great  successes,  a  vine 
liat  turned  out  to  thrive  in  Cali- 
ornia,  is  the  Zinfandel.  At  least  that 
s  what  Haraszthy,  peering  over  his 
pcctacies,  thought  the  label  said. 
or  a  time  the  Zinfandel  was  pre- 
umed  to  be  Hungarian,  until  some- 
'Mc  pointed  out  that  it  is  unknown 
II  Hungary.  The  next  theory  was 
liat  it  might  be  the  Austrian  Zier- 
iiidler,     but     unhappily     for     that 


Learn  The  Truth  About 

THE   CATHOLIC   CHURCH 

By  Mail. ..At  No  Cost! 


You  can  easily  investigate  Catholic  faith 
and  worship  in  the  privacy  of  your  home. 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  advise  that  you  want  to  know  what 
the  Catholic  Church  really  teaches  . . . 
what  Catholics  really  believe.  We  will 
send  you  an  interesting  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  short,  yet  complete. 

We  will  send  you  a  book  explaining 
Catholic  faith  and  worship... written  in 
an  easy-to-understand  form.  There  are 
six  test  sheets  which  you  can  mark  and 
we  will  check  and  return  to  you.  This  will 
enable  you  to  determine  how  well  you 
understand  the  book.  It  will  give  you 
quick  and  authentic  answers  on  any  point 
you  do  not  immediately  understand. 

There  is  no  writing  to  do . . .  and  no- 
body calls  on  you  unless  you  request  it. 
Nobody  knows,  in  fact,  that  you  are  in- 
quiring into  Catholic  teaching.  Thous- 
ands of  people  are  taking  the  course, 
and  learning  for  the  first  time  wonder- 
ful truths  about  the  Church  established 
by  Christ  Himself. 

We  know  that  many  people  would  like 
to  learn  all  about  the  Catholic  Church  — 
but  hesitate  to  make  personal  inquiries. 
This  offer  is  made  for  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  such  people,  so  they  may 
get  authentic  Catholic  information  and 
study  it  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

You  will  find  in  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion answers  to  the  questions  which  con- 
fuse non-Catholics.  You  will  discover  that 
Catholic  belief  and  practice  are  not  what 
they  are  so  often  misrepresented  co  be. 

And  if  it  is  true  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  Christ's  Church. ..as  we  main- 
tain . . .  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the 
facts.  This  you  can  readily  do  through 
this  short  course  of  instruction  . . .  with- 
out cost  or  obligation . . .  and  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  own  home. 


As  Catholic  laymen,  who  treasure  our 
Faith,  we  invite  you  to  understand  it  and, 
we  hope,  to  share  it. 

Write  today,  giving  your  name  and 
address  and  stating  that  you  want  the 
course  of  Catholic  instruction  by  mail. 
The  book  and  simple  test  sheets  will  be 
mailed  to  you,  in  a  plain  wrapper,  with- 
out any  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Nobody 
will  call  on  you  or  urge  you  to  join  the 
Catholic  Church.  If  you  wish... while 
taking  the  course ...  to  ask  any  questions 
which  puzzle  you,  we  will  answer  them 
promptly  without  any  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Send  a  postcard  or  letter  now— 
TODAY!  ASK  FOR  INSTRUCTION 
COURSE— D.  But— please— apply  only 
for  yourself. 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindeil  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

Please     send     me     your     Free     INSTRUCTION 
COURSE  D 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


-STATE- 


SUPREME       COUNCIL 

KniGHTS  OF  COLUniBUS 

RELIGIOUS      INFORMATION      BUREAU 


4422      LINDELL     BLVD. 


LOUIS     8,    MISSOURI 
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FUNDS 

For  CURRENT  INCOME 

□  Income  Fund  Kl 

D  Low- Priced  Bond  Fund  B3 

D  Discount  Bond  Fund  B4 
For  INCOME  with  GROWTH  Petdbllltia* 

n  High -Grade  Common  Stock  Fund  Si 

n  Income  Common  Stock  Fund  S2 
For  CAPITAL  GROWTH  Pessibilltiat 

D  Growth  Fund  K2 

n  Growth  Common  Stock  Fund  S3 

QLower- Priced  Common  Stock  Fund  S4 

□  Keystone  Fund  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


_  For  FREE  Prospectus  describ- 

ing any  of  these  Funds,  check  above,  clip 
and  mail  this  ad  irith  your  name  and 
address  to  Dept.    i|R 

THE   KEYSTONE   COMPANY 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston  9,  Moss. 


In  all  the  world  — On/y  One 
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DRY  SHERRY 


PRODUCED   ONLY   BY 

GONZALEZ  BYASS 

JEREZ  -  SPAIN 
Imported  by  AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  t  CO.,  INC.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"Our  Own  Encyclopaedia:  Socralcs 
(c.  470  B.C.  399  B.C.)  Athenian,  dema- 
gogue. Socrates  spent  his  life  challenging  the 
comenlions  of  his  society,  in  uhich  he  was 
aided  by  compliant  youths  (whose  intimacy 
with  him  was  probably  not  wholly  intellectual). 
Finally  the  senior  tribunal  voted  to  censure  him . 
Following  the  trial,  though  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity. Socrates  failed  to  carry  on  his  worl^  cl.'ic- 
where.  thereby  confirming  the  suspicion  that  he 
has  been  insincere  from  the  outset.  He  lingered 
on  a  while,  ultimate-  ■  From  the  current  issue 
ly  drinkinn  himself  I  of  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 
to  death.  R.  Ro.-  I  Write  to  Dept.  H-T, 
1 50  E.  35  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.,  for  free  copy. 
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ALWAYS  USE  YOUR 
ZONE  NUMBER 


The  Post  Office  has  requested  that  you  use 
zone  numbers — wherever  necessary — to  effect 
prompt   handling   and   delivery  of   magazines. 


BOOKS  FROM  ENGLAND 

It  is  murh  thcaper  tii  huy  Eiii'lish  hcioks  dirrri  from 
EiiKland  ($2.80  =  £1).  Bixiks  in  our  lilO. 11(111  volume 
slock  mailed  same  day  as  order  received.  Payment  by 
dollar  cheque  or  International  Money  Order.  Send  for 
our  free  monthly  New  Book  List  and  quarterly  Second- 
hand Cataloiss.  Let  us  add  your  name  to  our  Ions  list 
of   .satisfied   American   customers.     Estahlisiicd    1S47. 

GEORGE'S 

89    Park    Street  Bristol    1,    England 
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llieory  it  is  a  totally  different  kind  of 
grape.  Californians  may  therefore 
claim  the  Zinfandcl  as  their  very 
own,  at  Ica.st  on  the  grounds  that  no 
one  else  ran  claim  it. 

Near  Sonoma,  Haras/thy  built  two 
handsome  stone  wineries  which  have 
recently  been  jjurchased  and  rebuilt 
by  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  presi- 
dent of  United  Press  International. 
They  had  fallen  into  disrepair,  and 
when  Mr.  Bartholomew  bought  the 
property  no  one  told  him— if  anyone 
in  the  locality  knew— what  he  was 
buying.  It  was  an  agricultural  ad- 
viser from  the  stale  university,  in- 
vited in  by  Mrs.  Bartholomew,  who 
remarked  with  sinprise  that  the 
stone  walls  were  still  standing  and 
explained  whai  ihey  were,  .\fter  that 
the  Bartholomews  had  little  choice 
but  to  go  into  the  wine  business— 
under  Haraszthy's  original  label, 
"Buena  Vista"— and  the  first  wine 
they  made  won  a  prize  at  the  state 
lair.  "Then,"  says  Mrs.  Bartholo 
mew,  "^ve  were  hooked."  Theii 
wines,  unlike  many  from  such  smali 
prcmiuin  producers,  are  available  in 
a  limited  number  of  New  York 
specialty  shops  and  restaurants;  and 
their  winery  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able in  the  Bay  Region  lo  visit. 

Haraszthy  himself,  poor  man, 
came  to  a  sad  end.  He  kept  getting 
in  obscure  financial  difficulties,  and 
finally  he  took  off  to  start  life  over 
asyain  in  Nicaragua,  where  he  was 
devoured  by  crocodiles  in  1869. 

w  I  \  E-growing  in  California  is  what 
.Stephen  Potter  would  call  an  "okay 
business."  No  one  thinks  it  at  all 
illogical  that  a  retired  oil  executive 
and  his  wife  like  the  Jack  Taylors 
of  Mayacamas,  or  a  social  San 
Francisco  couple  like  the  Douglas 
Pringles  of  Schramsberg,  should 
have  set  themselves  up  within  the 
])ast  few  years  as  t]uality  wine 
]5roducers.  Schramsberg  was  origin- 
ally the  winery  of  [acob  Schram,  who 
entertained  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
there  (on  the  porch  of  a  house  still 
in  use)  with  wines  like  his  Schrams- 
berger  Hock,  well  known  as  far  away 
as  London,  where  quantities  were  ap- 
preciatively consumed  when  Con- 
tinental supplies  fell  off.  Stevenson, 
who  was  in  the  Napa  Valley  for  his 
honeymoon,  was  particularly  fond  of 
Schram's  Golden  Chasselas,  a  wine 
that   the  Pringles  are  making   today 


fiti 


as  their  Chasselas  Fontainebiea 
The  Taylors  have  some  of  the  fe' 
real  mountain  vineyards,  one 
which  sits  literally  on  a  .scooped-d 
hilltop  in  the  ritlge  between  Nap 
and  Sonoma.  The  road  up  to  it  • 
negotiable  in  a  jeep,  by  drivers  « 
pure  character  and  no  nerves,  an' 
Jack  Taylor's  great  pleasiue  is  i' 
neat  visitors  to  the  ride  while  ii 
forming  them  in  full  voice  ih; 
Mayacamas  means  "howl  of  tl 
mountain  lion."  The  Taylors  ]ia\ 
managed  to  solve  part  of  the  ]jrol 
lem  of  the  small  producer  by  coi 
dueling  a  newsletter  for  llic 
customers  and  doing  business  f 
mail.  There  is  no  reason  ilu 
shouldn't  have  many  more  such  co' 
respondents  except  for  tiie  infeniall 
com])licated  regulations  that  peiiii 
in  other  states  than  California,  c 
pecially  those— like  New  York  an 
Michigan— that  fancy  they  must  pn 
tect  their  own  wine-growers. 

.\II  of  which  is  absurdly  shor 
sighted.  The  trouble  with  wim 
drinking  in  America  is  that  there 
not  enough  of  it,  not  enough  to  mak 
good  wines  generally  available  ever> 
where  and  make  sensible  market  in 
arrangements  possible.  Everythin 
hangs  up  on  a  lack  of  pul)li 
familiaritv. 


1  H  E  saddest  discovery  for  a  lo\  e 
of  white  wines  is  what  sorry-lookinj 
country  it  takes  to  produce  them 
The  Livermore  Valley,  where  th^ 
Wente  Brothers  make  the  best  whit 
wines  in  the  state,  is  a  hot  dry  plaii 
with  a  gray,  gravelly  soil  that  seem 
to  be  just  the  thing  for  the  semillon 
the  sauvignon,  the  ])inot  blanc,  th^ 
jjinot  chardonnay,  and  the  othe 
white-wine  grapes.  The  hills  ar< 
low-lying  and  barren  of  trees,  witl 
none  of  the  scenic  graces  of  Nap; 
ami  Sonoma  to  the  north.  The  wine 
could  not  be  less  like  their  locality 
Herman  Wente  is  a  true  statesmat 
of  the  industry.  He  is  generous  ol 
counsel  and  cuttings  to  help  nev\ 
small  vineyards  get  started,  an 
when  he  says  "we"  it  is  with  a  sensi 
of  power  and  responsibility.  -Also 
he  is  canny  about  the  marketiii 
problems  that  affect  wine-grov;ing  ai 
much  as  the  sun  and  rain.  His  face,! 
in  repose,  is  as  weathered  as  a  hired 
man's,  as  though  he  had  just  come  in 
from  trimming  the  vines;  but  when 
a  smile  breaks  over  it.  it  is  the  slick- 
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AFTER     HOURS 

J 

ioi  city  slicker's.    You  can  count 

i  a  tribute  to  California  that  the 

\i  can  still   produce  a  man  like 

.  one  who  would  be  equally  at 

le  at  an  elegant  dinner  table  or 

he  vineyards  with   the  soil  be- 

;n  his  fingers.   "We  are  farmers," 

his  young  nephew,  Karl  Wente, 

later  another  representative  of 

industry  insisted  that  the  term 

ild  always  be  "wine-growers,"  lest 

'  ever  forget  it. 

he  Wentes  make  one  wine  which, 
e's  the  pity,  is  difficult  to  obtain 
where  in  the  country.  It  is  called 
iiteau  Wente  Valle  de  Oro,  and  it 
lade  on  the  classic  formula  which 
duces,  in  France,  the  Chateau 
lem.  This  is  one  of  the  few  des- 
wines  that  doesn't  seem  to  me 
rpoweringly  sweet.  I'm  not  much 
a  judge,  since  I've  been  served 
Ueau  Yquem  only  once  (by  a 
.ncier  who  said,  "This  will  not 
k.e  you  drunk,  this  will  not  even 
(te  you  tiddly,  it  will  merely  make 
envious")  but  I  should  think 
t  anyone  who  can  get  hold  of  a 
tie  of  Chateau  Wente— and  a  nice 
t  piece,  say,  of  Persian  melon— 
d  envy  no  one. 

E  of   the   admirable  qualities   of 

California  wine  industry  is  the 
f  in  which  the  big  boys  and  the 
le,   the   mass   producers    and    the 
's  producers,  get  on  together, 
irnie  Gallo,  whose  operation  is  as 

as  the  rest  of  the  industry's  coin- 
ied,  is  chairman  of  the  Wine  In- 
ute  and  a  supporter  of  many 
)grams  that  benefit  the  little 
)ducer  far  more  than  they  benefit 
Nonetheless,  though  he  takes 
iously  the  role  of  industrial 
)kesman,  he  is  also  pulling  hard 

a  goal  far  more  ambitious  than 
mere  acceptance  of  premium 
lifornia  wines  by  eggheads.  He 
t  only  wants  to  beat  Coca-Cola,  he 
nts  to  beat  coffee  and  milk.  He 
d  other  volume  wine-makers  have 

n  trying  to  by-pass  the  whole 
'noying  problem  of  selling  wine  as 
ne  by  selling  it  as  though  it  were 
nething  else— new  beverages  that 
;  clear,  slightly  syrupy,  flavored 
th  herbs  and  citrous  extracts,  and 
aring  such  names  as  Thunderbird, 
hite  Magic,  Roma  Rocket,  and 
ver  Satin.  Gagging  slightly,  I 
lute  his  efforts. 

—Eric  Larra))ee 


How  to  achieve  a  youthful  body  and 
vibrant  health-without  tiring  exercises 

in  jiUt  ten  minuted  a  t/aif! 

LOOK  BETTER,  FEEL  BETTER 

By  Bess   M.    Meiisendieck,   M.D. 

Foreword  by  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  M.D., 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation 

Gloria  Swanson,  Fredrie  March,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Ingrid 
Bergman  and  many  other  notables  have  benefited  from  and 
enthusiastically  endorse  The  World  Famous  Mensendieck  Sys- 
tem of  Functional  Movements.  Now,  you  too,  can  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  this  amazing,  natural  health  method — available 
for  the  first  time  in  simple,  popular  form.  In  your  own  home 
without  equipment,  you  can  banish  fatigue,  sparkle  with  new 
vitality,  and  add  new  grace  and  beauty  to  your  body.  AND 
you  can  accomplish  all  this  and  much,  much  more  in  only  10 
minutes  a   day. 


Easy-to-follow  drawings  and 
instructions  show  you  how  .  .  . 

Step-by-step  functional  move, 
nients — scientifically  designed  to 
revitalize  specific  muscles  and 
joints — help  you  to  end  backaches 
.  .  .  flatten  the  abdomen  .  .  .  take 
inches  off  hips  and  waist  .  .  .  correct 
aching  feet  .  .  .  banish  double  chin 
.  .  .  tune  up  chest  muscles  .  .  .  re- 
lieve   fatigue    and    nervous    tension. 

Test  yourself  .  .  . 

A  revealing  self-test  permits  you 
to  discover  your  particular  weak- 
nesses— and  67  drawings  show  you 
how  to  overcome  them. 


Different  from  ordinary 
exercises  .  .  . 

The  Mensendieck  system  is 
wholly  different  from  ordinary  ex- 
ercises. The  exertion  and  perspira- 
tion required  in  "exercising"  are 
totally  absent.  Even  those  afflicted 
with  heart  ailments  can  safely  bene- 
fit from  the  mild  graduated  move- 
ments included  in  LOOK  BETTER, 
FEEL  BETTER.  Here  is  your  guide 
to  a  happy  life,  a  constant  sense  of 
well-being,  and  freedom  from  the 
laxness  imposed  by  modern-day  liv- 
ing. 

—  Ten   Days'   FREE   Examination —-( 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  [ 

51  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16  | 

Gentlemen:      Please     send     me     LOOK     BET-  | 
TER     FEEL   BETTER   for   ten   days'   free   ex-  i 
amination.     Within    that    time    I    will    remit 
$3.50    plus    a    few    cents    mailing    charges,    or  | 
return  the  book  postpaid.  | 


Name 


Address 


City    Zone State 5102U 

SAVE!    If  you   enclose   payment,   we   will   pay 
mailing      charges.      Same      return      privilege. 


Which  of  these  chapters 
can  help  you? 

•  Comfort  for  the  Feet 

•  Reduce  the  Buttock  Area 

•  Flatten  the  Abdomen 

•  Strengthen  the  Bock 

•  Square  the  Shoulders 

•  Increase  Your  Breathing  Capacity 

•  Slenderize  the  Waistline 

•  End  Backache 

•  Reduce  the  Thighs  and  Abdomen 

•  Sculpture  the  Chest 

•  Abolish  Double  Chin 

•  Slenderize  the  Hips 

•  Sculpture  the  Upper  Back 

•  Strengthen  the  Ankles  and  Feet 

•  Mold  the  Arms 

•  Limber  the  Knee  Joints 

•  Shape  the  Legs 

•  Strengthen  the  Feet 

•  Combined  Movement  Schemes 

Enthusiastic  Praise  for 

the  Mensendieck    System 

"I  can  heartily  endorse  the  exercises  as 
having  worked  great  good  for  many  of 
my  patients."  From  the  foreword  by 
Paul  B.  Magnuson,  M.D. 

"The  claims  set  forth  for  this  book  are 
so  unorthodox  it  is  well  that  Dr.  JVIen- 
sendieck's  ideas  come  highly  recom- 
mended by  scientific  authority.  The  re- 
wards for  the  reader  seem  large  for  the 
minimal  effort  required  by  Dr.  Mensen- 
dieck's  theories  of  bodily  movement." 
—TEMPO  MAGAZINE 

"Anyone  interested  in  reducing,  posture 
improvement  or  simply  increased  grace 
and  agility  can  profit  from  a  study  of 
this  volume."— ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 
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PAUL    PICKREL 


Of  Lions  and  Lambs 


REINHOLD    NIEBUHR's  new  book, 
The    Structure    of    Nations    and    Empires 

(Scribncr,  $5),  is  essentially  a  rc-cxaniination 
(and,  within  limits,  a  rehabilitation)  of  the  idea 
of  empire.  As  usual,  Niebuhr  is  interested  in 
exploring  the  irony  in  a  situation,  and  the  par- 
ticular irony  that  he  wants  to  explore  this  time 
lies  in  the  contemporary  attitude  toward  im- 
perialism: most  of  the  world  is  now  divided 
between  two  great  powers,  both  of  which  in  some 
ways  bear  remarkable  resemblances  to  what  have 
been  known  in  the  past  as  empires,  yet  both 
solemnly  and  emphatically  describe  themselves  as 
anti-imperialistic.  The  United  States  is  anti- 
imperialistic  by  history,  since  it  came  to  nation- 
hood as  a  colony  fighting  for  its  independence 
against  an  empire,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  anti- 
imperialistic  by  definition,  since  it  is  a  Com- 
munist country  and  imperialism  is  a  vile  design 
of  Communism's  arch-enemy,  Capitalism. 

Obviously  an  anti-imperialistic  empire  is  a 
rather  self-contradictory  sort  of  institution,  and 
in  the  West  at  least  it  can  lead  to  a  decidedly 
uneasy  conscience  as  well  as  to  confusion  of 
policy.  Niebuhr  attempts  to  find  some  balm  for 
our  uneasiness  and  some  guidance  for  our 
policies  by  investigating  the  idea  of  empire  and 
the  facts  of  imperialism  through  the  centuries, 
in  an  effort  to  see  what  is  permanent,  even  neces- 
sary, in  imperialism,  and  what  is  incidental, 
transitory,  and  expendable. 

It  is  a  subject  that  has  to  be  looked  at  as  both 
dream  and  fact.  Through  the  ages  men  have 
dreamed  of  a  universal  political  order  in  which 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  would  lie  down  together, 
the  state  would  wither  away,  and  no  man  would 
have  to  bear  the  guilt  of  wielding  power  over 
another  and  none  would  have  to  bear  the  humili- 
ation of  feeling  another's  power  over  him.  Many 
empires  of  the  past  have  held  out  that  promise 
of  guiltless  universalism,  as  the  Russian  empire 
does  today,  though  none  has  ever  achieved  it. 

But  in  fact  we  live  in  a  world  where— in  the 
past,  in  the  present,  and  (Niebuhr  obviously 
thinks)  for  a  long  time  to  come— if  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  lie  down  together,   the  lion  will  just 


have  to  learn  to  restrain  his  appetite  and  the 
lamb  will  be  well  advised  to  keep  an  eye  open. 
It  is  a  world  in  which  some  groups  of  people 
have  more  power  than  others  and  must  face  up 
to  the  responsibility  which  follows  from  the  fact, 
whereas  others  have  less  power  and  must  learn 
to  live  with  their  dependency.  In  other  words, 
Niebidir  argues,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone 
can  disagree  with  him,  there  must  be  structures 
of  power  between  the  universalism  we  dream  of 
but  ha\e  never  yet  achieved  and  the  myriad 
nations  which  we  in  fact  have  but  cannot  shape 
into  political  coherence  by  some  convenient 
fiction  of  ecjuality  such  as  the  one  that  underlies 
the  one  country— one  vote  principle  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  For  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  United  States  is  going  to 
be  interested  in  what  kind  of  regime  is  running 
Guatemala  and  Russia  is  going  to  be  interested 
in  what  kind  of  regime  is  running  Rumania,  and 
when  those  lambs  become  excessively  frisky  they 
will  prcjbably  hear  the  lion  roar  and  sometimes 
feel  the  weight  of  his  paw. 

As  far  as  I  can  see  Niebuhr  has  no  new  ideas 
about  how  empires  can  be  organized;  he  speaks 
of  the  British  Commonwealth,  NATO,  the 
Marshall  Plan,  and  various  other  ways  in  which 
nations  have  recognized  and  given  force  to  a 
community  of  interest;  in  general  he  puts  less 
hope  in  constitutions  and  treaties  than  in  his- 
torical experience  as  the  basis  for  building  com- 
munity beyond  the  single  nation. 

But  at  bottom  Niebuhr  is  probably  not  greatly 
interested  in  the  technical  means  that  have  to 
be  worked  out  in  order  for  the  strong  and  the 
weak  to  live  together  decently;  he  is  much  more 
interested  in  the  moral  implications  of  strength. 
For  him  the  right  use  of  power  lies  in  recognizing 
that  in  relations  between  nations,  as  in  all  human 
activities,  there  is  both  necessity  and  freedom. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  power  and  must  exercise  it,  but  we  are 
free  to  make  important  choices  about  how  we  do 
it.  The  use  of  freedom,  in  Niebuhr's  theology 
and  in  a  good  many  people's  experience,  entails 
guilt,  but  that  we  have  to  live  with.  We  make 
few  or  no  claims  to  offering  the  world  a  guiltless 
universalism;   we  are  more  like  a  young  father 
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Helen  Howe's  new  novel,  THE  FIRES^S^^OP  AUTUMN, 

is  the  story  of  five  "summer  ladies"  lingering '^^»j|tf5S!«J«  past  Labor  Day  in  a 
Maine  seaside  village.  In  it  the  author  of  The  ^^M Success  and  We  Happy  Few 
pays  her  witty  but  affectionate  respects  to  the  W  whole  tribe  of  women.     $3.95 


Jacques  Barzun's 
is  one  of  the  year's 
"the  most  intelligent 
long  time."  Orville 


best  seller,  THE  HOUSE  OF  INTELLECT, 

most-talked-about  books.  Perry  Miller  calls  it 
discussion  of  the  modern  intellect  for  a  long, 
Prescott  :  "A  good  book,  written  with  vast 


authority,  wit  and  stylistic  exuberance."     8th  Printing.     $5.00 


THE  MARAUDERS  by  Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr 
sensitive,  vivid,  funny,  and  tough  —  of  a 
fighting  unit,  Merrill's  Marauders,  who 

Japanese  in  Burma." — New  Yorker! 


is  a  "fine  history  — 
remarkable  American 
fought  against  the 
5th  Printing.     $4.50 


John  Dickson  Carr 
sounds  —  and  sins 
AT  HIGH 

by  the  author 


thrillingly  re-creates  the  sights, 

of  gaslight  London  in  SCANDAL 
CHIMNEYS,  the  new  period  novel 
of  Captain  Cut-Throat.     $3.50 


CAD  WALL  ADER  is  "a  cautionary  tale  . . 
first  venture  into  fiction,  and  it  is  a  delight 
has  lost  neither  his  balance  nor  his  critical 
itself  is  uncommonly  handsome,  and  is 


Russell  Lynes' 
to  report  that  he 
bite.  The  book 
illustrated  with 


agreeable  drawings  by  N.  M.  Bodecker." — New  Yorker.     $3.00 
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THE      NEW      BOOKS 


who  realizes  that,  with  his  own  turbulence  un- 
resolved within  him,  he  has  taken  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  up  another  generation. 

T]}e  Structure  of  Ndtioiis  and  Empires  is  a 
veritable  fruitcake  of  a  book.  It  is  packed  with  all 
sorts  of  surprising,  delightful,  and  sometimes 
indigestible  nuggets— bits  of  learning  culled  from 
an  improbably  vast  reading,  cjuotations  from 
Eusebius  and  Theophylact,  Archbishop  of  Bul- 
garia, and  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  generalizations 
about  men  and  ideas  and  events  that  make  the 
head  spin.  Sometimes  too  the  book  seems  to 
have  been  put  together  like  a  fruitcake,  with  a 
mighty  spoon  forcefully  pressed  through  a 
recalcitrantly  stiff  dough. 

It  is  also  rather  badly  proofread,  and  occasion- 
ally—very occasionally— a  reader  has  to  guess  not 
only  at  what  the  words  mean  but  at  what  words 
were  meant.  ^Vhen,  for  instance,  Niebuhr  speaks 
of  "the  filtration  of  .\rianism  on  the  part  of 
Constantius,"  he  is  probably  referring  to  the  man 
generally  known  as  Constantine  or  Constantinus, 
and  he  probably  does  not  mean  that  Arianism 
filtered  through  Constantine  but  that  he  flirted 
with  it.  The  phrase  further  illustrates  a  problem 
Niebuhr  has  with  awkward  connectives  like  "on 
the  part  of";  surely  it  would  be  clearer  and  more 
economical  to  say  "Constantine's  flirtation  with 
Arianism"  rather  than  "the  flirtation  with 
Arianism  on  the  part  of  Constantine."  The 
thought  that  anyone  might  flirt  with  Arianism 
fills  the  mind  with  such  horror  that  surely  a 
writer  should  spare  us  all  incidental  and  unneces- 
sary suffering  on  the  subject. 

But  these  trivia,  soothing  as  it  may  be  to  a 
reviewer's  ego  to  point  them  out,  are  of  no  con- 
sequence in  assessing  Niebuhr's  book.  It  is  an 
important  milestone  in  the  great  task  of  making 
the  exercise  of  power  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally respectable.  The  nineteenth-century  liberal 
Utopia  where  everything  would  run  by  its  own 
laws  without  human  interference  or  respon- 
sibility has  dried  up.  To  the  liberal  Lord  Acton's 
celebrated  remark  about  all  power  tending  to 
corrupt  etc.,  Niebuhr  would  probably  reply  that 
of  course  all  power,  since  it  is  only  a  name  for 
the  exercise  of  human  freedom  in  certain  re- 
lationships, contains  within  itself  the  possibility 
of  corruption,  but  so  does  weakness,  and  so  does 
power  that  is  unused.  A  cynic  might  point  out 
that  Niebuhr  leaves  us  where  he  has  left  us  be- 
fore, with  the  admonition  that  we  are  all  a  pack 
of  miserable  sinners,  but  such  a  critic  would  fail 
to  realize  that  along  the  way  Niebuhr  has  done 
a  good  deal  to  clarify  the  nature  of  our  political 
misery  and  the  occasions  of  our  political  sins. 

LAMB    WITH    A    MILD    ROAR 

NIEBUHR  divides  power  into  two  compo- 
nents, force  and  prestige.  By  force  he  means 
what  anyone  means— bombs  and  planes  and  gen- 


erals and  tanks  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  by 
prestige  he  means  rather  more  than  the  word 
suggests  in  popular  sociology;  he  means  roughly 
what  the  Pope  has  without  having  any  battalions 
—an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  men,  a  long  his- 
torical tradition  behind  him,  the  sanction  of  a 
set  of  ideas  and  beliefs  that  account  for  the 
universe  and  his  place  in  it. 

Possibly  Niebuhr  pays  too  little  attention  to 
the  dislocations  and  imbalances  of  these  two 
components  of  power,  but  Frank  Gibney's  new 
book,  The  Frozen  Revolution  (Farrar,  Straus,  R: 
Cudahy,  .$4.75),  is  a  striking  revelation  of  how 
out  of  balance  they  are  in  parts  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

The  Frozen  Revolution  is  a  study  of  Poland 
since  the  second  world  war,  centering  on  the 
uprising  of  1956  and  based  upon  what  seems  to 
be  extensive  study  and  travel;  and  the  main  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  book,  as  I  see  it, 
concerns  the  imbalance  between  prestige  and 
force  within  the  Russian  Empire  today.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  Russia  as  enjoying 
tremendous  prestige  because  of  its  ideology,  its 
promise  of  universal  salvation,  but  in  fact,  Gib- 
ney  thinks,  the  Polish  revolution,  half-finished 
as  it  still  is,  shows  that  in  the  satellite  countries 
"the  Marxist-Leninist  state  is  pathetically  de- 
pendent on  coercion  and  police  power.  They  are 
the  indispensable  elements  that  give  it  shape  and 
direction.  There  is  not  even  much  content  with- 
out them." 

Gibney's  book  is  not  terribly  cheering.  He  has 
seen  the  desperate  drinking  that  also  struck 
Galbraith's  attention  when  he  visited  Poland; 
he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  enrages, 
Poland's  angry  young  eggheads  who  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  uprising  of  1956  and  are  now 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  half-measures  that 
have  been  achieved;  he  is  appalled  by  the  "stag- 
nated waste"  of  the  economy  and  the  plight  of  a 
land  that  lost  six  million  people,  many  of  them 
leaders,  in  the  second  world  war. 

But  at  the  same  time  Poland  shows  that  a 
brake  of  sorts  can  be  put  on  the  Russian 
Leviathan  by  the  Russians'  own  favorite  device: 
infiltration  (not  inflirtation).  What  happened  in 
October  1956  was  that  a  group  of  men  who  were 
perfectly  good  Communists  but  slightly  better 
Poles  got  in  control  of  the  party  machinery  set 
up  by  the  Russians,  and  there  wasn't  much  that 
Khrushchev  and  the  other  Russian  leaders  could 
do  to  dislodge  them. 

The  Frozen  Revolution  is  journalistic  history 
of  high  order.  Gibney  likes  Poland  and  the  Poles, 
and  he  is  able  to  communicate  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  in  an  entertaining  way. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  pass  judgment  on  the  ac- 
curacy or  inclusiveness  of  what  he  has  to  say,  but 
the  book  is  informed  by  sympathy,  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  liveliness  of  wit,  and  those  are 
qualities  that  can  usually  be  trusted. 
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NOVELISTS     ON     POWER 

)  L  1  G  I  N  G  L  Y  enough,  pub- 
i  eis  have  recently  brought  out 
,c  ral  novels  that  deal  with  politics 
I  the  theme  of  power.  The  first 
)  these,  Advise  and  Consent  by 
\  n  Drury  (Doubleday,  $5.75),  is 
1    )ok  that  is  almost  too  fortunate. 

I  las  been  selected  for  distribution 
u  members  of  the  Book-of-the- 
N  nth  Club  and  the  Reader's  Digest 
[  ulensed  Book  Club,  its  sale  to  the 

II  ^  ies   seems   inevitable    if   not    al- 
1\   accomplished,  and  it  has  had 

:  haps  as  much  free  advance  adver- 
l  ng  as  a  book  can  get,  since  it  deals 
V  h  a  Senate  fight  over  confirmation 
•  1  nominee  to  the  President's  Cab- 
i  L  and  appears  only  a  few  weeks 
,i  r  the  similar  and  very  well  pub- 
1  /ed  fight  over  Admiral  Strauss. 

The  post  at  stake  in  Advise  and 

(  nscnt  is  that  of  Secretary  of  State, 

.  I  the  man  nominated  by  the  Presi- 

i  It,  who  wants  him  very  much,  is 

:  Hl^eral    with    clear    eyes    and    a 

>■  idowed  past  who  takes  a  more  con- 

(  atory  or  perhaps  more  appeasing 

;  ilude  toward  Russia  than  a  good 

1  ny  Senators  can  bring  themselves 

I  support.   When  the  President  sees 

I  It  the  tide  is  going  against  him,  he 

i  :^ins  to  play  dirty  politics,  at  which 

I  is  more  than  adept,  making  use  of 

.  iKtldling  Supreme  Court  Justice, 

;   ambitious  young  demagogue,  and 

I  •   Majority   Leader   in   the  Senate 

i  (rush  the  opposition. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  reveal 

)ic  of  the  plot,  but  the  results  of 

L     President's     machinations     are 

mplex,  tragic,  and  fascinating. 

Advise     and     Consent     obviously 

-iws  out  of  Drury 's   long-standing 

\c   affair   with    the    United    States 

iiate.   He  loves  the  institution,  the 

ly   it   operates,    and   many   of   the 

en  who  sit  or  have  sat  in  it.    One 

the  games  a  reader  plays  with  the 

lok  is  to  guess  at  the  originals  of 

e    characters.     Some    are    clearly 

entifiable;  others  seem  to  be  almost 

holly  imaginary.   The  inain  charac- 

r,  and  the  hero  of  the  book,  a  man 

;  inflexible  integrity   who  passion- 

ely  wants  to  be  President  but  not 

uite  enough  to  overcome  his  stid3- 

^rn  attachment  to  his  own  princi- 

les,  probably  owes  a  great  deal  to 

le  late  Senator  Taft.    It   is   a   fine 

ibute. 

Advise  and  Consent  is  a  very  long 


A  superb  historical  novel  for 
any  who  would 

FAIR  LAND 

By  WALTER  MACKEN 

Author  of  The  Green  Hills  and  Other  Stories; 
Rain  on  the  Wind;  Sullivan 

An  inspiring  and  eloquent  story  of  grace  under  stress, 
set  in  that  dark  night  of  Irish  history  when  Cromwell's 
black  horsemen  rode  at  will  across  the  torn  land  in  an 
orgy  of  death  and  destruction.  Ordinary  people  were 
forced  to  live  out  their  lives  in  terrible  times . . .  some 
with  sadism  and  brutality,  others  with  loyalty,  courage 
and  enduring  faith. 
The  Literary  Guild  Selection  for  August  $3.95 


The  little  book  you'll  refer  to 

for  the  rest  of  your  writing  life  . . , 

THE  ELEMENTS 

OF  STYLE 

By  WILLIAM  STRUNK,Jr. 
and  E.  B.  WHITE 

This  guide  to  lucid,  spare  writing  will  help  you  say 
exactly  what  you  mean.  It  concentrates  on  the  essen- 
tials; it  keeps  constantly  in  view  the  main  troubles 
most  of  us  have  in  writing;  it  shows  that  "the  approach 
to  style  is  by  way  of  plainness,  simplicity,  orderliness, 
sincerity." 

". . .  splendid  . . .  for  all  who  are  interested  in  reading 
and  writing  . . .  Buy  it,  study  it,  enjoy  it.  It's  as  timeless 
as  a  book  can  be  in  our  age  of  volubility." 
— Charles  Poore,  New  York  Times  $2.50 

Over  60,000  copies  in  print, 
fourth  big  printing  on  the  way. 

The  most  ambitious  heist  of  the 
century:  Fort  Knox! 


%^^  ^im>-^t^ 


By  IAN  FLEMING 

Author  of  From  Russia,  With  Love;  Doctor  No; 
Casino  Royale;  etc. 

The  secret  ingredient  in  this  mad  thriller  is  GOLD. 
In  Fleming's  longest  and  most  imaginative  narrative 
of  secret  service  adventure,  the  inimitable  James  Bond 
pits  his  wits  against  an  enemy  whose  gold-lust  is  too 
strong,  too  ruthless,  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  the 
run  of  the  world.  Now  the  #2  bestseller  in  England. 

$3.00 


60   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK    11,  N.  Y. 
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Announcing 

THE  SCIENCE 
STUDY  SERIES 


Uiirinp  the  past  three  years  TIic 
Physical  Science  Study  Committee, 
a  group  formed  at  M.I.T.,  has  been 
working  on  a  program  of  funda- 
mental importance:  to  reshape  the 
teaching  of  physics  in  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

One  vital  part  of  this  work  has 
heen  the  commissioning  of  distin- 
guished scientists  to  write  books 
which  will  explain  the  essence  and 
satisfactionsof  their  work  to  search- 
ing minds  of  all  ages.  The  first  five 
Science  Study  Series  books,  in  soft 
covers  and  designed  for  wide  dis- 
tribution and  sale  at  popular  prices, 
are  now  being  published  by 
Doubledav  Anchor  Books. 


THE    NEUTRON    STORY 

Donald  J.  Huuhes.  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  An  absorbing  survey  of  the 
nature  and  the  uses  of  the  neutron  in 
the  atomic  age.  S9  drawings,  index,  95'' 

MAGNETS: 

The  Education  of  a  Physicist 

Francis  Bitter,  M.I.T.  A  lively  auto- 
biography of  a  scientist's  delight  in  prob- 
ing one  of  the  richest  fields  in  all  physics. 
27  drawings,  index,  95(' 

SOAP   BUBBLES   AND   THE 
FORCES   WHICH    MOULD   THEM 

Sir  Charles  Vernon  Boys.  A  classic  of 
science  literature,  providing  delightful 
reading,  instructive  experiments,  and 
hours  of  pleasure.  69  drawings,  95(' 

ECHOES   OF   BATS   AND   MEN 

Donald  R.  Griffin,  Harvard  University. 
How  bats,  porpoises,  beetles,  electrical 
engineers,  and  blind  men  use  echoes  to 
navigate.  15  drawings,  95!* 

HOW   OLD   IS   THE   EARTH? 

Patrick  M.  Hurley,  M.I.T.  Provocative 
new  theories  on  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  earth,  with  emphasis  on  recent 
findings  on  the  earth's  interior  radio- 
activity. 35  illustrations,  index,  95(' 
Future  volumes  are  now  being  prepared 
by  such  eminent  scientists  and  authors 
as  I.  Bernard  Cohen,  Rene  Dubos,  Free- 
man J .  Dyson,  Laura  Fermi,  Donald  G, 
Fink,  William  A.  Fowler,  Alan  Holden, 
Bernard  Jaffe,  Alexander  Kolin,  Philip 
Morrison,  Robert  M.  Page,  Bruno  Rossi, 
Victor  F.  Weisskopf,  Jerome  B.  Wiesner, 
and  Robert  R.  Wilson.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  write  to: 

DOUBLEDAY    &    COMPANY,   INC. 

575  Nfadison  Ave.,  New  York  22 
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book,  running  to  more  tlian  GOO 
unusually  large  pages,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  ol  a  good  long  no\el:  you 
liavc  to  stick  with  it  so  long  that  its 
world  becomes  more  real  than  the 
world  outside  the  window.  Or  per- 
haps you  have  to  think  it  is  a  little 
bit  better  than  it  is  because  after 
you  have  in\ested  so  many  hoins  of 
your  life  in  reading  it  you  dare  not 
confess  that  you  have  wasted  your 
time. 

But  it  is  a  good  novel,  generous- 
minded,  concerned  for  right  action 
in  a  ma/y  situation,  its  conflicts 
dramatized  with  an  excellent  sense 
of  drama  and  character.  It  is  not 
only  political   but  patriotic. 

Drury's  feeling  for  how  power 
operates  in  society  is  not  very  tlif- 
ferent  from  Nicbuhr's;  he  is  alive  to 
the  possibilities  lor  corruption,  but 
he  is  also  alive  to  the  opportunities 
to  choose  wisely.  The  central  ques- 
tion raised  in  Advise  and  Consent 
seems  to  be  this:  can  a  nation  like 
the  United  States,  with  a  govern- 
ment based  on  divided  powers, 
where  the  political  jiroccss  must  be 
carried  on  under  the  relentless  glare 
of  public  scrutiny,  continue  to  make 
wise  choices  when  it  faces  across  tiie 
abyss  a  fast-moving  secretive  govern- 
ment like  Russia's?  Drury's  answer 
is  a  deeply,  even  a  tragically,  cjuali- 
fied  yes,  but  it  is  a  yes. 

The  weakest  sections  of  the  book 
are  the  scenes  where  the  Russian 
ambassador  is  present;  these  passages 
arc  sour  and  bullying,  their  tone  is 
wrong,  ^\■hat  Drury  admires  about 
the  Senate  is  its  capacity  for  self-dis- 
cipline, its  ability  to  take  a  group 
of  men  with  widely  different  back- 
grounds and  experience  and  make  of 
them  a  Avhole,  a  body  that,  w^hatever 
its  disagreements,  can  expect  of  itself 
a  certain  level  of  behavior.  And  that 
is  what  contemporary  diplomacy 
cannot  do. 

Advise  and  Consent  begins  slowly 
but  is  worth  staying  with.  Drury's 
spelling  of  the  word  accommodaiion 
is  uncertain. 

DOUGLAS  K  I  K  E  R  '  S  Stran- 
gers on  the  Shore  (Random  House, 
.|i3.95)  is  another  fine  novel;  in  fact  1 
think  that  Kiker,  who  is  still  under 
thirty,  has  a  greater  gift  as  a  novelist 
than  Drmy,  though  Drury's  book 
deals  with  a  subject  that  may  have  a 
wider  apjjeal. 


Strungers  on  the  Shore  is  a  novel 
about  the  Navy,  but  it  is  not  a  series 
of  dreary  wisecracks  as  most  such 
novels  seem  to  be.  Kiker  not  very 
surprisingly  sees  the  Navy  as  a  sys- 
tem of  power,  combining  (in  Nie- 
bidu's  terms)  force  and  prestige;  and 
he  sees  in  the  career  naval  officers 
the  ambiguities  men  feel  toward 
power.  They  identify  themselves 
with  the  might  they  .serve,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  resent  its  ability 
to  coerce  them,  to  disrujjt  their 
private  lives  and  disappoint  their 
hopes  for  careers.  They  want  to  get 
to  the  top  of  the  power  system,  to 
"make  admiral,"  yet  they  doubt 
their  own  motives  in  the  upward 
climb  and  their  capacity  to  do  the 
job  wiieii  and  if  they  get  there.  The 
naval  officers  are  asliuely  contrasted 
^\■ith  a  self-indulgeiK  family  attached 
to  no  system  of  power  more  demand- 
ing or  rewarding  than  llieir  oavii 
third-rate  whims. 

All  this  Kiker  dramatizes  bril- 
liantly. He  has  the  talent  that  will 
keep  any  writer  from  starving— the 
gift  of  making  you  want  to  turn  the 
page.  Perhaps  he  is  a  little  too  much 
afraid  of  inactivity;  sometimes  one 
sus])e(ls  that  he  thinks  all  is  lost  if 
a  chapter  comes  along  without  a 
fight  in  it.  But  he  can  put  characters 
before  tlie  reader  in  a  few  sentences 
and  in  a  page  engage  them  with 
one  another  with  real  dramatic  skill. 

Kiker  has  wit  and  humor,  but 
at  bottom  he  is  a  serious  writer. 
Strangers  on  the  Shore  should  reach 
and  please  a  large  audience  and 
Douglas  Kiker  shoidd  have  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  popular 
no\elist  of  the  best  sort. 

A     CORRUPT     MAIS 

No  Love  for  Johnnie  (Harper, 
•US. 50),  a  new  novel  about  British 
politics,  is  rather  slight  and  anec- 
dotal in  comparison  with  Advise  and 
Consent  and  Strangers  on  tlie  Shore. 
but  it  is  a  forceful  ]jicture  of  a  cor- 
rupt man.  The  author,  Wilfred 
Fienburgh,  was  a  young  Labor  MP 
who  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  shortly  before  his  book  Avas 
published. 

Johnnie  Byrne,  Fienburgh's  hero, 
is  also  a  ytiung  Labor  MP  with  all 
the  right  qualifications  for  his  job— 
a  working-class  background,  service 
as  an  officer  in  tiie  ariiiv  that  brought 
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111  into  contact  with  men  of  other 
asses,  a  tireless  and  devoutly  left- 
ing  wife,  skills  as  a  public  speaker 
ul  parliamentary  maneiiverer  and 
ass-roots  manipulator, 
lint  Johnnie  has  become  an  ac- 
iiiijjlished  technician  of  power 
hose  gifts  are  harnessed  to  no  pur- 
)sc  or  principle  except  his  own 
iibitions;  there  is  no  love  for  him 
)t  because  everyone  dislikes  him 
liat  is  far  from  true),  but  because 
•  cannot  accept  any  relationship 
lat  stands  in  his  way. 
Apart  from  its  interest  as  fiction, 
lC  book  offers  some  fascinating 
iiiipses  of  the  seamier  side  of 
litish  politics.  The  incidental 
laracters  are  fine,  though  Johnnie 
niself  is  almost  too  badly  de- 
iiiianized  to  be  interesting  and  his 
Iibitions  are  too  grubby  for  him  to 
i\  c  the  magnificence  that  can  some- 
nics  give  stature  to  corruption.  He 
ids  up  as  Assistant  Postmaster- 
ciieral,  presumably  licking  stamps 
ii  that  glamorous  potentate,  the 
istmaster-General  himself. 

N  O  T  H  E  R  new  novel  from  Eng- 
nd,  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday 
[orning  by  Alan  Sillitoe  (Knopf, 
5.75),  at  first  seems  to  be  a  political 
ovel,  or  at  least  a  novel  of  "social 
rotest,"  like  the  novels  and  plays  of 
le  angry  young  men,  but  in  fact  it 
^es  some  of  the  material  of  such 
wks  without  being  one  of  them. 
Sillitoe's  novel  differs  from  the 
orks  of  the  angry  young  men  in 
srt  because  the  anger  is  in  his  main 
laracter,  a  twenty-two-year-old  em- 
loyee  in  a  bicycle  factory  named 
rthur  Seaton,  rather  than  in  the 
ithor,  and  in  part  because  Arthur 
;aton  is  a  different  kind  of  hero, 
rthur  is  not  on  the  make  socially; 
e  does  not  expect  to  find  room  at 
le  top  or  to  "overmarry  himself" 
ito  the  middle  class,  to  become  a 
niversity  lecturer  or  librarian;  he 
elongs  to  the  working  class  and  is 
roud  of  it,  with  no  intention  (or 
leans)  of  getting  out. 
But  Arthur's  social  status,  com- 
letely  as  it  is  realized  in  Sillitoe's 
riting,  is  actually  somewhat  in- 
dental  to  the  design  of  the  book, 
)r  the  novel  is  really  concerned  with 
le  transition  from  late  adolescence 
)  early  maturity  in  a  personality 
lat  finds  such  a  transition  particu- 
irly  difficult.    Arthur  Seaton  is  ftdl 
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To  start  the  school  year 
right,  you  should  know  .  .  . 


What 
according 
to  Webster 
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Today  there  are  many  dictionaries 
called  Webster's.  But  when  people  say 
according  to  Webster,  they  usually  mean 
Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  — 
the  Merriam-Webster. 

It  is  the  most  widely  used  dictionary 
.  .  .  required  or  recommended  by  nearly 
every  school  or  college  .  .  .  for  10  reasons. 

1  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  is  based  on 
the  unabridged  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary,  Second  Edition. 

2  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  meets  the 
requirements  of  H.S.  and  college  students. 
3 — Only  Merriam-Webster  gives  the 
technical  Latin  names  for  plants,  animals. 

4  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  is  based  on 
extensive  records  of  the  way  English  is 
spoken  and  written. 

5  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  is  kept  up  to 
date  by  a  large  staff  of  specialists. 

6  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  presents  defi- 
nitions in  the  historical  order,  essential 
to  understanding  complete  meaning. 


7  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  gives  you 
extensive  cross-referencing. 

8  —  Only  Merriam-Webster,  with  sepa- 
rate biographical  and  geographical  sec- 
tions, keeps  entries  as  accurate  and 
complete  as  they  should  be. 

9  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  meets  the 
one-hand  test:  easy  to  use  and  carry. 

10  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  is  based  on 
continuing  word  research. 

To  start  the  school  year  right,  remem- 
ber this:  the  MERRIAM  in  Merriam- 
Webster  is  your  guarantee  of  getting 
today's  most  modern,  complete,  and 
authoritative  dictionary.  $5  plain,  $6  in- 
dexed at  leading  department,  book,  sta; 
tionery  stores.  Advt.  copyright  by  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 
INSIST  ON 

MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 

AND  DISCOVER  THE  DIFFERENCE 


"Fascinating"- says  NEWSWEEK 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A 


W^   YOGI 


by  Paramahansa 
Yogananda 


$400 


'These  pages  reveal,  with  incomparable  strength  and  clarity, 
a  fascinating  life,  a  personality  of  unheard-of  greatness,  fhe 
author  undertakes  the  unique  task  of  instructing  the  Western 
reader  in  the  practical  application  of  yoga,  setting  the  example 
in  his  own  life ...  in  these  pages  is  undeniable  proof  that  only 
the  mental  and  spiritual  striving  of  man  has  lasting  value,  and 
that  he  can  conquer  all  material  obstacles  by  inward  strength." 
-Schleswig-Holsteinische  Tagespost,  daily  newspaper,  Germany 


WHISPERS  FROM  ETERNITY 

"Destined  to  rank  with  the  world's  greatest  spiritual  classics." 

—  Dr.  B.  J.  Dey,  Bombay,  India 
"Musical  and  pleasing.  For  depth  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, the  author's  writings  have  been  compared  to  those  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore."-New  York  Sun  $3.00 

THE  MASTER  SAID 

Wit  and  wisdom  of  a  modern  world  teacher.  Practical  advice  in 
solving  and  dissolving  our  daily  problems.  Shining  from  every  page 
are  Yogananda's  compassionate  understanding  of  man  and  his 
boundless  love  for  God.  $2.50 

SELF-REALIZATION   FELLOWSHIP 

Los   Angeles   65,   Calif. 
AT   YOUR   LOCAL  BOOKSTORE 
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'  NEW! 

The  Fast  Natural  Way  to 
Learn  a  Foreign  Language 

In  just  three  weeks  from  now  you  can 
speak  enough  French,  Spanish,  German, 
or  Italian  to  enable  you  to  get  along 
with  ease  and  confidence  in  a  foreign 
country — ask  and  understand  directions, 
order  meals  in  -hotels  and  restaurants 
— just  by  using  the  amaz- 
ingly simple  method  in  the 

1959  Funk  &WagnaMs 

Self  Taught  Language 
Books 


With   this   simi>lc.    common-sense      i.tr  .  h  ■^ 

method    you     learn    to    speak    in      i    •'«l»fifi^_  ^ 
senteiues    rUilit    from    the    xUirt!       '  '' 


to      start      you 

speaking  a  new 
hinKuage — or  you  pay  nothing. 
Mail  coupon  for  a  free  examina- 
tion copy  of  the  hook  you  want. 
Use  it  for  five  days:  if  not  con- 
vinced it  can  start  you  speaking  ..^  ^  i\  "^ 
a  new  language  within  three  \v""'jtaU''  ■^ 
weeks  return  the  book  and  owe 
nothing. 


Guaranteed 


. MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  A-939 
153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10 
Please  send  me  the  Self  Taught  book  I  have 
checked  below  for  5  days'  Free  Examination 
n  New   FRENCH       D  New  GERMAN 
D  New   ITALIAN      d  New  SPANISH 
Within  5  days  I  will  either  remit  $3.50  plus 
postage  or  return  the  book  and  owe  nothing. 

Name    

Address    

City   Zone  . . .   State 

(Enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $3.50 
with  this  coupon  and  we  will  pay  postage — 
same  guarantee  and  return  privilege.) 


THE      NEW      BOOKS 


A  literary  phatitasnmgona,  a 
philosophical  exlravagania,  a 
kaleidoscope  of  life's  gaiety, 
death's  mystery  and  art's  maj- 
esty; in  short,  a  tremendous  cli- 
max to  a  life  devoted  to  beauty 

Sacheverell 
SitwelFs 

JOriOKY  TO  TIIK 
K.MIN  4>F  TI>IK 

$7.50,  now  at  your  bookstore 
RANDOM   HOUSE 


WHICH   SCHOOL,   COLLEGE 
or  CAMP 

is  best  for 
YOUR  son   or  daughter? 

I  can  help  you  decide.  Over  thirty 
years  in  school  work  and  guidance 
counseling.  $5.00  for  your  first 
inquiry;  no  charges  thereafter. 

MRS.  LEWIS  D.  BEMENT 

Deerfield.   Massachusetts 


ol  incoherence;  in  politics  he  some- 
limes  thinks  that  he  is  a  Communist 
but  knows  that  he  is  not;  he  hales 
both  "the  big  fat  Tory  bastards  .  .  . 
and  them  Labour  i)leeders  too."  Mis 
violence  is  loo  much  lor  him;  he  gets 
into  fights  and  gets  drunk  antl  has 
allaiis  with  married  women;  he  is  a 
hazard  to  the  community  and  an  in- 
comprehensible burden  to  himself. 

lUit  the  book  traces  the  uneasy 
trajectory  (this  is  a|)parcnt  onl\  in 
retrospect)  that  leads  Irom  the 
turbulence  of  life's  Saturday  night  to 
the  relative  calm,  the  very  relative 
calm,  of  Sunday  morning.  In  the 
end  Arthur  Seaton  plans  to  be  mar- 
ried in  three  months,  and  he  goes 
fishing  to  think  things  over:  "There's 
bound  to  be  trouble  for  me  every 
day  of  my  life,"  he  thinks,  "because 
trouble  it's  always  been  and  always 
will  be.  liorn  drunk  and  married 
blind,  misi)egotten  into  a  strange 
and  crazy  world,  dragged-up  through 
the  dole  and  into  the  war  with  a  gas- 
mask c^n  your  clock,  and  the  sirens 
rattling  into  you  every  night  while 
you  rot  with  scabies  in  an  air-raid 
shelter.  Slung  in  khaki  at  eighteen, 
and  when  they  let  you  out,  you  .sweat 
again  in  a  factory,  grabbing  for  an 
extra  pint,  doing  women  on  the 
weekend  and  getting  to  know  \\hose 
husbands  are  on  the  night-shift, 
working  with  rotten  guts  and  an  ach- 
ing spine,  and  nothing  for  it  but 
money  to  drag  you  back  there  every 
Monday  morning.  .  .  .  Well,  it's  a 
good  life  and  a  good  world,  all  said 
and  done,  if  you  don't  weaken,  and 
if  you  know  that  the  big  wide  world 
hasn't  heard  from  you  yet,  no,  not  by 
a  long  way,  though  it  won't  be  long 
now." 

That  passage  shows  how  Sillitoc 
can  shape  fine  prose  out  of  the 
rhetorical  odds  and  ends  that  a 
young  man  like  Arthur  Seaton  would 
know.  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday 
Morning  has,  for  all  the  indelicacy 
of  its  subject  matter,  a  refinement  of 
texture  unmatched  by  the  novels 
previously  reviewed.  The  setting  is 
Nottingham,  and  readers  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence  Avill  recognize  the  dialect. 


POCKETS     OF 
POWERLESSNESS 

Balcony  in  the  Forest  (Braziller, 
.^3.75)  is  a  brief  novel  translated 
T'om  the  French  of  Julien  Gracq  by 


Richard  Howard.  The  place 
France  near  the  Belgian  border,  the 
lime  is  1939  in  the  era  of  the  "phony 
war,  "  and  the  main  character  is 
young  officer.  Lieutenant  Grange,  set 
to  guard  a  blockhouse  with  three  en 
listetl  men  in  his  command. 

It  is  an  odd  sort  of  book,  and  sur 
prisingly  effective,  for  almost  the! 
whole  task  of  the  book  is  accom 
plished  by  the  writing  itself.  There 
are  a  few  incidents,  and  at  last  thel 
war  becomes  real,  but  the  essence  of 
the  story  lies  in  its  ability  to  com 
municate  the  feeling  of  a  "danglingi 
man,"  to  borrow  Saul  Bellow's 
jjhrase:  a  man  outside  things,  with 
a  "\ague  illusion  of  making  himself 
invisible,  of  giving  fate  the  slip." 

This  illusion  is  built  up  largely 
through  the  imagery  (the  translation 
must  be  very  good  to  bring  it  out)— 
images  of  aimlessly  lloaling,  of 
twilight,  of  all  things  directionless, 
and  of  in-between,  undefined,  etio- 
lated states  of  being. 

The  love  affair  with  which  Gracq 
enlivens  the  proceedings  is  not  alto- 
gether successful.  Mona  the  child- 
widow  is  a  kind  ol  Rima  the  Bird 
Girl  with  sex  added  (if  anyone  can 
imagine  that  combination),  but  she 
is  not  obtrusive;  the  eroticism  has  at 
least  the  virtue  of  being  erotic,  and 
the  affair  has  the  curious  dreamlike 
(|uality— a  reader  hardly  knows 
whether  it  is  fact  or  fantasy  and  it 
hardly  matters— appropriate  to  the 
young  officer's  twilight  existence. 

KEVIN  ANDRE  W  S  '  Flight  of 

Ikaros  (Houghton  Mifflin,  ,p.75)  is 
a  travel  book  about  Greece,  and  a 
good  one.  Andrews  is  an  American- 
born  archaeologist  who  spent  more 
than  four  years  traveling  around  the 
Greek  countryside,  most  of  the  time 
alone  and  on  foot,  living  with  the 
peasants.  His  travels  began  in  the 
late  1940s,  so  he  was  in  on  the  end  of 
the  Greek  Civil  War. 

The  Greeks  at  that  time  were  also 
caught  in  a  pocket  of  powerlessness; 
they  knew  that  their  fate  would  be 
settled  elsewhere,  probably  by  the 
United  States.  The  chaos  of  the 
country,  as  Andrews  describes  it,  was 
terrible.  Yet  that  very  chaos  drama- 
tized a  dilemma  of  power,  or  per- 
haps, more  accurately,  a  dilemiia  of 
order  that  power  is  used  to  enforce. 
The  Greek  people  emerge  from 
Andrc^v's'   pages  as  a   people  whh  a 
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THE     NEW     BOOKS 

t(  ifying  gift  tor  disorder  (one  of 
A  hews'  Greek  friends  had  killed 
a  aany  people  in  the  Civil  War  that 
htiad  lost  track  of  the  number;  he 
tliUght  it  was  over  five  hundred). 
y  the  Greeks  also  showed  Andrews 
a  unusual  gift  for  community,  for 
ii  uding  strangers,  for  a  kind  of 
I)  er  that  arises  not  from  a  suitable 
ri  )ect   for    the    policeman    on    the 

0  ner  but  from  the  very  heart. 

"he  best  of  Andrews'  chapters  is 
a  account  of  how  he  became  a 
h  imbaros  in  the  family  of  a  Greek 
s)  pherd.  In  this  instance  the  word 
n  ins  a  godfather,  though  it  can  be 
11  d  in  certain  other  relationships, 
;i  )f  the  best  man  in  a  wedding.  A 
/  nmbaros  is  an  adopted  member  of 
[  family;  it  is  a  life-long  relation- 
s  0,  taken  very  seriously  on  both 
s  IS  and  a  little  reminiscent  of  the 

1  ient  host-guest  relationship.    It  is 
)cautiful   way    of   building   com- 

I   nity  beyond  the  family. 

^Iie  Flight  of  Ikaros  contains  a 
I  liber  of  wonderful  portraits  of 
( ;eks.  I  have  two  favorites.  One 
i  I  very  old  man,  a  man  of  ninety- 
t  ),  who  appears  very  briefly  but 
!  kes  an  unforgettable  remark. 
ilf  is  very  long,"  he  says.  "I  can 
XT  remember  a  time  when  I  was 
1     alive." 

The   other   is   a   young   Athenian 

(  iig  of  a  kidney  disease  and  compli- 

<  ions.     Andrews    closes    his    book 

\  li  a  letter  from  this  young  man,  a 

1  ^e\y    unpunctuated,    strange,    un- 

'  liable  letter  that  reached  him  in 

icrica  after  the  writer  had  died. 

inter  is  past  and  we  find  ourselves 

ilie    spring,"    the    dying    young 

licnian  writes.    "As  you  know  at 

!  s  season  the  Attic  earth  is  in  all  its 

I  iLity.    It  has  put  on  a  festive  ap- 

naiice,  everywhere  life  overflows, 

I  joy  to  him  who  can  be  glad  in 

I    beauty  because   you  must   know 

I  it  there  exist— I  am  avoiding  some- 

I  iig  that  I  think  is  drowning  me, 

i  making  me  burst  and  makes  my 

i  'atliing  difficult,  and  I  am  trying 

1  cast  myself  into  the  light  into  the 

•    into  life  that  I  may  hold  on  to 

'  nething   and   control   myself   and 

isi    and   not    fall    into   chaos    but 

nd     somewhere     still     and     find 

ticjuillity  quiet  calm  release." 

riie  young  man  did  not  sign  his 

me.  but  of  all  our  writers  he  had 

liiaps  the  most  to  say  about  power 

(1  order:  "not  to  fall  into  chaos." 


BOOKS 


in  brief 


KATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION 

Tents  of  Wickedness,  by   Peter   De 
Vries. 

Here  is  a  novel.  It  is  also  a  garland 
of  literary  parody,  a  bouquet  burst- 
ing with  puns  and  quips;  and  a 
wreath  of  social  satire  laid  on  the 
unsuspecting  little  suburban  town  of 
Decency,  Connecticut.  Those  who 
have  read  or  seen  Tunnel  of  Love  on 
the  stage  will  know  what  to  expect. 
(One  can  hardly  wait  to  hear  some 
of  this  dialogue  across  the  footlights.) 
But  a  word  to  the  unwary.  This  is 
too  rich  a  dish  to  consume  at  one 
sitting.  Savor  it  slowly  to  get  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  loony  situations;  of 
literary  echoes  given  back  by  a  man 
with  an  apparently  flawless  ear;  and 
satire  piled  on  by  one  who  still  man- 
ages to  let  you  know  how  much  he 
likes  the  human  race. 

Little,  Brown,  $3.75 

The  Golden  Youth  of  Lee   Prince, 

by  Aubrey  Goodman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
surest  signs  that  (for  the  moment 
at  least)  the  young  novelists  have 
abandoned  the  inner  Freudian  voice 
is  the  spate  of  new  novels  in  which 
the  most  important  subjects  are  dealt 
with  in  the  frothiest  kind  of  wise- 
crack dialogue.  We  have  Salinger, 
De  Vries,  and  now  Mr.  Goodman.  I 
don't  mean  that  Freud  himself  has 
been  abandoned.  Far  from  it. 
He's  been  absorbed,  accredited— more 
than  accepted— and  has  left  writers 
free  to  listen  to  the  voices  around 
them— and  how  truly  they  listen, 
winnow  out  the  essence,  and  record! 
The  dialogue  here,  as  in  Salinger 
and  De  Vries,  is  both  a  narrative  in- 
strument and  an  object  of  laughter 
and  tears  in  itself.  .  .  .  Here  we  have 
the  real  story  of  The  Hero— the 
young,  rich  Texan  who  comes  North 
to  the  New  England  Academy,  wlio 
wins  scholastic,  sports,  and  literary 
honors;  who  has  been  in  love  with 
the  same  most  beautiful  girl  since 
childhood;  who  goes  to  Yale  and 
makes  all  the  clubs,  has  a  play 
produced,  etc.,  etc.— and  the  legends 
grow  and  grow.    When   he  goes   to 
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RINEHART 

suggests.,  c 


"A  disaster  at  sea  combined 
with  a  fascinating 
whodunit."- Time 

FIRE  AT  SEA 

The  Story  of  the  Morro  Castle 

by  Thomas  Gallagher 

"Graphic  .  .  .  absorbing  .  .  . 

startling    chilling"—  these   are 

some  of  the  words  reviewers 

used  to  describe  this  best-selling 

account  of  one  of  the  great  sea 

tragedies  of  American  history. 

"You  will  discover,"  says  the 

N.Y.Thnes, "that 

this  probably 

wasn't  just  a  fire, 

but  arson." 

Illustrated.  $4.00 
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"A    splendid    re-creation    of   the 

first  five  months  of  World  War  I." 

—  Christian  Science  Monitor* 


1914 


by 


James  Cameron 

author  of  Mandarin  Red 


"Lively  . . .  full  of  details  that  may 
have  seemed  trivial  at  the  time  but 
in  retrospect  have  acquired  signili- 
cance."*  §3.95 


"A  warm,  informal . . ,  sunny  per- 
spicacious memoir." 

-  ROSEMARY  BENET 
6ook-of-the-Month  Club  News 

I  KNEW  A  PHOENIX 

Sketches  for  an  Autobiography 

by  May  Sarton 

"The  content  of  her  memoir  Is  uni- 
formly memorable  .  .  .  All  of  it,  in 
her  distilled  telling,  has  about  it  a 
fixed-in  amber  enchantment."-JOHN 
K,  HUTCHENS,  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune 
S3.75 

"-f^    At  all  booksellers,  RINEHART    Uf^ 
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Learn  thousands  of  words 
this  new  word  game  way  .  . 

IT'S  EASY  TO  INCREASE 
YOUR  VOCABULARY 


Let  William  Morris,  author  of  the  nationally 
syndicated  column.  "Words,  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom," show  you  how  to  enlarge  your  every- 
day vocabulary — easily  and  quickly — for 
greater  pleasure  and  profit 

This  fascinating,  infomnative  book  shows 
you  what  words  to  use.  when  and  how  to 
use  them  to  express  yourself  and  your  ideas 
clearly,  forcefully  and  correctly.  Here  is  a 
logical,  enjoyable  way  to  add  thousands  of 
words  to  your  vocabulary. 


Have   fun   while   you   learn    .    .    . 

Clearly  and  concisely,  Mr.  Morris  discusses 
the  meanings  and  origins  of  hundreds  of 
words  and  phrases,  the  latest  usage,  pro- 
nunciation and  spelling.  He  gives  you  au- 
thoritative answers  to  many  word  problems 
that  may  be  bothering  you.  Dozens  of 
quizzes,  games  and  tests  provide  you  and 
your  family  with  hours  of  relaxation.  Here 
is  your  guide  to  a  larger,  more  flexible,  more 
successful  vocabulary. 

Ten   Days'   FREE   Examination 

HARPER   &    BROTHERS 

51    East   33rd   St.,   N     Y.    16 

(;«-nlIcmen:  Please  send  mr  IT'S  F  ASY  TO 
INCREASE  YOIR  VOCABULARY  for  ten  <Iay>' 
free  examination.  \X'illiin  (hat  (inir  I  will  rentil 
only  $3.9.)  plus  a  few  cents  mailing!  rharge^.  or 
return    the    book. 


Name 
Addres 


City 


.Slate. 


The  only  thing  that's 
not  funny  about  this 
outrageous  spoof  on 
the  2 1st  Century  is 
that  //  may  be  true! 

';&«"«*" 

Ul      •        T^  By  M/CHAft  YOUNG 

-^T-r-*L  $3.50^  now  at  your  bookstore 
Random  House 


OUT-OF-PRINT  '^?,"find    books 


AH  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly    at    lowest    prices. 

(We    also    supply    all    current    books    at    retail    store 
pr/tp-.— Postpaid,  as   well  as  all  hooks  reviewed,  ad- 
vertised or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 
AMERICAN   LIBRARY  SERVICE 

3S3    West   48th    Street,    Dept.    H,    New    York    36,    N.    Y. 

N.B.     \Vf  also  BUY  books  and  ma&aziiies. 


ATHEIST   BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  free. 
TRUTH  SEEKER  CO.      38  Park  Bow.  New  York  8,  N.  T. 

OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 

—AT   LOWEST  PRICES! 

You    name    it — we    tlnd    it!    Fast    service.    No    obligation. 
Send   us   your  wants ! 

INTERNATIONAL   800KFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly   Hills.   Calif. 


BOOKS      IN      BRIEF 


New  York  City  to  live  with  the  nar- 
rator (who  is  himself  scarcely  impor- 
tant to  the  story  except  as  a  sounding 
board)  we  discover  the  denoue- 
ment as  well  as  the  background  of 
the  legend— where  Freud  has  of 
course  been  lurking  right  along. 
(Harper's  readers  will  be  intcrestcil 
to  know  that  we  also  discover  how 
the  story  "Waldo"  which  we  pub- 
lished last  year  came  to  be  written.) 
But  what  a  relief  to  come  out  from 
the  tortured  egocentric  "stream-of- 
consciousness"  novel  into  the  magic 
sunlight  of  this  world  of  speech.  To 
be  sure  the  author  occasionally  gets 
carried  away  with  its  sound,  and 
parties  and  situations  go  on,  as 
parties  do  in  real  life  but  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  in  fiction,  much  too 
long.  And  if  the  whole  seems  per- 
haps less  mature  than  some  of  its 
wonderful  parts,  that  is  small  criti- 
cism of  an  exciting  antl  talented  new 
voice,  a  craftsman  of  a  new  genre. 

.Simon  &  .Schuster,  .^4.50 

Barbara  Greer,  by  Stephen  Birming- 
ham. 

.Mr.  liirmingham  is  an  able  story- 
teller as  those  who  read  Young  Mr. 
Kcejc  will  remember.  He  writes  nar- 
rative that  makes  you  want  to  follow 
to  the  end.  In  this  saga  of  the  Wood- 
cock family,  rich  industrialists  in 
Connecticut  for  two  generations,  he 
writes  of  the  on-the-surface  delights 
of  the  comfortable  "farm"  outside 
the  town,  to  which  the  children  love 
to  return,  to  the  point  of  weakening 
their  own  marriages.  /\nd  then  he 
reveals  the  hidden  flaws  in  this 
gracious  structure.  There  are  mem- 
orable characters;  good  scenes;  and 
a  whole  lot  happens,  but  somehow  it 
doesn't  matter  very  much.  The  peo- 
ple in  Yoinig  Mr.  Kcefe  at  least 
seemed  occasionally  to  take  them- 
selves lightly,  even  when  in  trouble, 
and  one  grew  fond  of  them.  The 
characters  here  take  themselves 
dreadfully  seriously,  but  they  don't 
persuade  the  reader  to  do  likewise. 
Perhaps  without  humor  there  can't 
be  either  real  tragedy  or  important 
resolution.  Anyway,  one  is  inter- 
ested in  seeing  how  this  all  comes 
out,  but  is  never  really  viscerally  dis- 
mayed or  delighted  at  what  goes  on 
here.  One  hopes  in  his  next  novel 
for  the  return  of  the  bounce  of  Mr. 
Keefe. 

Little,  Brown,  $4.50 


New  Face  in  the  Mirror,  by  '\ 

Dayan. 

This  book  is  called  a  novel 
it  is  written  by  a  twenty-year- 
girl,  daughter  of  the  ex-Commani 
in-Chief  of  the  Israeli  army,  ah 
the  two-year  army  service  (ai 
service  is  compulsory  for  woi 
there)  of  an  Israeli  girl  whose  fat 
was  a  colonel.  Miss  Dayan  wi 
most  of  the  book  during  her  c 
two-year  service,  and  the  book 
written  in  the  fust  person.  It  is  h 
to  read  it  as  fiction  but,  whateve 
is,  it  is  an  extraordinary  book.  1 
girl  who  is  beautiful  and  brii 
stands  aloof  from  everyone,  a  hi 
cruel  schemer  with  her  family, 
friends,  and  any  men  who  fall 
love  with  her.  ^VlK■n  her  distrau 
mother  tells  her  of  her  unhappiij 
with  her  father  she  writes:  "I 
pleased  that  she  confided  in  me 
added  another  string  to  those  I  co 
I)uli."  If  this  is  autobiography  i 
tlisarmingly  honest  in  its  inipieas 
self-portraiture.  But  it  is  also  v* 
and  discerning  in  its  picture  of 
unhappy  child  seeking  to  find  Hi 
self,  and  one  learns  in  the  end  to  If 
the  stubborn  girl  as  she  grows 
understand  and  like  herself  a  lit 
And  one  has  learned  considcra 
of  interest  along  the  way  ab 
Israel's  women's  army  and  Isr 
geography  and  attitudes.  A  rema 
able  piece  of  work  and  not  at 
like  Sagan  to  whom  Miss  Dayan 
been,  I  think,  wrongly  compared* 

World, 

NON-FICTI 

Ticket    to    the    Circus,    by    Char 
Philip  Fox. 

From  historical   archives   all  o| 
the  country   Mr.   Fox  has  been  c 
lecting  the  material  for  this  book 
the  past  five  years.   It  is  in  essenc« 
history    of    the    Ringling    Broth( 
Circus  from  its  beginnings  in   18 
and  the  photographs  and  prints 
produced  here  were  chosen   from 
collection   of   about   4,000.     One 
the  fascinating  things  about  a  bo 
like  this  is  that  nearly  every  Amt 
can  alive  can  almost  remember 
of  it.    But  it  is  all  so  familiar— t 
bright   posters,    the   performers,  f 
man  and  animal,  tightrope  walke 
equestriennes,    acrobats,     elephan 
lions,     and     tigers,     the    gilt-carv 
wagons,  the  painted  wheels,  the  c 
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i(  L-s,  the  parades,  the  big  top  and 
H  it  grew,  the  circus  disasters,  and, 
,1  ourse,  lots  of  Ringlings.    There 

ne  picture  of  the  circus  coming 
I  ugh  the  early-morning  streets  of 
I   nail   Midwestern    town   in    1916 

ted  there  are  two  shots  of  the 
parade  in  thesame  street   in 

different  parts  of  the  book)  and 

11  nd  myself  remembering  having 
)(  1  there.  1  could  see  and  feel  it 
ti  myself  one  of  the  children  watch- 
I  As  it  happens  I  never  lived  in 
i  Middle  West  and  I  never  saw  the 
i  us  come  to  town.  But  my  father 
I  That  is  what  I  mean  by  almost 
t  cnibering.  The  circus  is  part  of 
)  race  memory  now.  This  book 
(  irects  it  all.  Superior,  110 

L  ters  to  Louise:  Theodore  Dreiser's 

L  ters  to  Louise  Campbell,  edited, 

1  commentary,  by  Louise  Camp- 

erhaps    every   reader   of   Dreiser 

nie    has     always    known    how 

I  ely  the  young  writer  and  editor, 

L  lise  Campbell,  worked  with  him 

)  nearly   everything   he   wrote.     It 

A    all  news  to  me.   She  met  him  in 

I  9  before  he  started  on  An  Ameri- 

Tragedy  and  almost  at  once  he 

liLT  to  work  editing  and  typing 

1  ook  then  called   The  History  of 

l^ve//  (not  published  till  1931  under 

title    Dnwn).     It    was    a    close 

rary  friendship  and  collaboration 

t  lasted  till  he  died  in  1945  and 

i  book  with   its  bantering,   aftec- 

late  letters  and  the  editor's  filling 

of    fact    serves,    therefore,    as    a 

pie  and  abbreviated  little  biogra- 

/,  very  interesting  from  a  literary- 

torical  point  of  view  (one  would 

e  to  know  more  than  the  modest 

tor  tells  us  of  just  what  she  did, 

:  it  is  apparent   from   the  letters 

t  it  was  considerable),   and  it   is 

iching  in    its   straightforwardness 

1  lack  of  sentimentality. 

Jniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  $3.50 

y  Before  Yesterday,  The  Reminis- 
»ces  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

32  pages  of  photographs. 
The  first  reaction  to  this  auto- 
>graphy  is  to  the  incredible  drive 
i  energy  of  this  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
i  her  husband.  It  makes  one 
nder  what  one  has  been  doing 
ih  one's  life.  Here  is  the  story  of  a 
1  who  until  her  marriage  in  1910 
d  never  dressed   herself  or   fixed 


her  own  hair.  Most  of  us  have  not 
known  such  cosseting  since  our 
mothers  stopped  performing  those 
services  for  us.  But  this  and  other 
early  disciplines  seem  to  have  put 
iron— or  the  more  flexible  steel— into 
the  spirit  of  this  physically  petite 
young  woman.  From  marrying  the 
President's  son  and  bringing  up  four 
children,  to  running  Governors' 
Mansions  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  to  tiger  hunting  in 
India,  to  becoming  an  expert  and 
prize-winning  worker  of  embroi- 
deries and  tapestries,  to  teaching 
herself  photography  and  making 
professional  scrapbooks  of  family 
history,  to  running  Red  Cross  can- 
teens in  Europe  in  two  world  wars— 
and  now  writing  all  about  it  with 
humor,  affection,  modesty,  and  en- 
thusiasm, she  makes  most  of  us  look 
like  pikers.  But  happy  pikers  in  the 
reading,  for  though  our  lives  may 
not  have  been  as  glamorous  or  as 
energetically  dedicated— and  have 
perhaps  changed  less— still  her  life 
in  a  way  reflects  all  our  days-bef ore- 
yesterday.  When  in  World  War  II 
she  lost  a  husband  we  lost  a  national 
hero,  who  through  this  book  emerges 
also  as  a  great  and  gay  and  lovable 
human  being.  Doubleday,  $5.95 

FORECAST 

Nature 

Apparently  publishers  do  not  feel 
that  interest  in  the  out-of-doors  ends 
with  summer.  In  September,  for  in- 
stance, McKay  is  publishing  a  book 
called  For  a  Flower  Album,  to  be 
printed  in  Switzerland  with  special 
color  plates,  and  it  is  by— of  all  peo- 
ple—Colette. It  is  about  her  love  of 
flowers  and  has  never  been  published 
in  this  country  before.  Also  in  Sep- 
tember, from  Viking,  comes  Peter 
Matthiessen's  Wildlife  in  America, 
a  book  basically  about  conservation, 
with  illustrations  by  Bob  Hines  and 
an  introduction  by  Richard  Pough. 
Houghton  Mifflin  announces  for  the 
same  month  A  Natural  History  of 
New  York  City  by  John  Kieran;  and 
Morrow  will  publish  H.  L.  Davis's 
(Honey  in  the  Horn)  Kettle  of  Fire, 
a  collection  of  essays  on  his  well- 
loved  Pacific  Northwest,  in  October. 

Correction:  The  title  of  Massimo  Salva- 
clori's  book— reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel  in 
August— should  have  been  given  as  The 
Economics  of  Freedom  (Doubleday,  .1114.50). 
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"BESTS"  you  should  see 
from  the  magazines  you 
probably  don't  see!  Never 
"condensed,"  "abridged," 
"digested."  Never  bowd- 
lerized  or   distorted! 


How  many  literary  quarterlies  do  you  read 
regularly?  In  the  last  two  years,  5  of  the 
6  top  O.  Henry  Awards  went  to  stories 
that  appeared  in  them! 
How  many  journals  of  opinion,  science, 
industry,  etc.  do  you  get  each  month?  The 
germinal  thoughts  of  today's  best  minds 
are  often  first  expressed  in  them! 

BEST  Articles  &  Stories  is  devoted  to 
full-text  reprints  of  articles,  stories, 
poems  from  these  trail-blazing,  limited- 
circulation  sources.  A  full-size,  illustrat- 
ed magazine,  it  is  widely  acclaimed  by 
readers  like  you  for  the  memorable  read- 
ing accessible  only  within  its  pages. 

Reprints  are  selected  by  a  skilled  panel 
from  material  originally  nominated  by 
editors  as  the  best  from  their  respective 
publications.  This  double  distillation 
brings  you  outstanding  articles  on  eco- 
nomics, politics,  science,  foreign  affairs, 
human  relations,  travel;  the  finest  fiction, 
poems,  humor.  Plus  the  liveliest  cartoons, 
original  photography,  and  fufl-color  art. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer.  See 
for  yourself  how  BA&S  truly  brings  you 
reading  enjoyment  never  before  possible. 

NO-RISK  MONEY-SAVING  TRIAL 

Best  Articles  &  Stories'  yearly  subscription 
rate  is  $5  for  10  superb  issues.  But,  to  let  you 
savor  its  unique  contents, 
we  ofTer  you  (on  a  money-     ,  .    issues 
back  guarantee)    the  next     al  for  only 
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1  Dept.  HI,  1757  Devon  Lone 
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■    STORIES  for  the  next  5  issues.  Bill  me  for  $2. 

•    rily                                                                           Zone           .Stnle 

GUARANTEE:  Read  your  first  issue  of  Best  Aiiticles  | 

I   A  .Stories.  If  not  deli^jhted,  tell  us  to  cancel.  We'll  ■ 
mail  your  refund  at  once.  I 

I   EXTRA  ISSUE  FREE!  Check  G  >t  you  are  enclosing  I 
*   $2  now.   For  saving  us  clerical  work,  we'll  send  an 
I  extra   issue   (6  in  aH).   Same  guarantee  applies.   If  fl 
g   you  cancel,  you  keej)  first  issue  FREE!  ^ 
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BY    DISCUS 


POULENC,     MENOTTI,     MOORE,     WEILL 


Harper's  new  music  columnist 
— bcfjinning   this  month- 
is   a   distinguished   critic   and 
veteran   record  reviewer. 

The  tendency  to  equate  size  with 
quality  has  prevented  Francis 
Poulenc's  stature  from  being  fully  rec- 
ognized. Because  he  has  specialized  in 
songs,  instrumental  pieces,  and  chamber 
music,  and  because  his  melodic  materials 
are  sometimes  drawn  from  suspect 
sources  (music  hall,  the  circus,  popular 
tunes),  it  automatically  follows  to  some 
minds  that  he  is  at  l)cst  little  more  than 
an  agreeable  entertainer. 

By  the  same  argument  Robert  Mer- 
rick is  a  rhymester  of  lightweight  verse, 
Frederic  Chopin  a  salon  composer,  and 
Paul  Klee  a  doodler.  The  Kantian  doc- 
trine of  the  "sublime"  dies  hard.  A 
hundred  years  from  now,  when  the  am- 
bitious scores  of  Copland,  most  of 
Hindemith's  music,  and  all  of  Benjamin 
Britten  lie  gathering  dust  in  the  archives, 
the  songs  of  Poulenc  will  steadily  be 
appearing  on  recital  programs,  and  some 
of  his  larger  works,  such  as  the  organ 
mass,  will  be  a  permanent  part  of  the 
repertory.  For  he  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  polished  of  technicians  and  in- 
ventive of  melodists:  he  also  is  a  natural 
composer,  and  there  is  never  anything 
forced   about   his  writing. 

He   first  achieved   fame  as  something 


of  a  smart-aleck  epigrammatist.  That 
was  in  the  early  1920s,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  Les  Six  in  Paris.  What  has 
happened  to  the  other  members  of  that 
group?  Louis  Durey  and  Germaine 
Tailleferrc  are  forgotten  after  three 
decades.  Georges  .Auric  now  concentrates 
on  cinema  music,  and  he  creates  fine 
.scores  of  their  kind,  but  his  name  has 
not  figured  on  concert  programs  for 
many  years.  Honegger  is  dead,  and  while 
a  few  of  his  scores  remain  in  the  reper- 
tory, thanks  mostly  to  his  good  friend 
Charles  Munch,  it  seems  doubtful  that 
the  next  generation  will  be  hearing  loo 
nuich  of  him.  The  (luent  Milhaud,  in 
California,  (ontinues  to  tmn  out  an 
enormous  quantity  f)f  sophisticated  mu- 
sic, very  little  of  which  is  heard. 

Of  f.e.s  Six  it  is  only  Povdenc  who  con- 
tinued to  grow.  His  style  is  rather  fas- 
cinating. He  is  not  one  of  the  wild 
moderns,  and  his  harmonies  often  are 
little  more  than  an  extension  of  Faure 
and  Debussy.  But  what  comes  out  is 
modern,  in  the  sense  that  it  could  not 
conceivably  have  been  composed  in  any 
period  but  our  own.  His  melodies  are 
a  little  short-winded,  but  within  their 
scope  they  have  marvelous  originality 
(a  slender  song  like  "Violon"  is  near- 
epical  in  its  concentration  of  point  and 
resource),    tenderness,   and    imagination. 

The  Carmelites 

His  most  ambitious  work  has  recently 
been  recorded  (Angel  .S585,  three  discs). 
It  is  the  three-act  opera  Les  Dialogues 


~i-' ^    "^ 


"Music  manuscript  paper,  quick!" 


des   Carmelites,    started    in    1953,   C( 
pleted  in  1956,  to  a  libretto  by  Geoi 
Bernanos  revolving  aromul  a  group 
Carmelite    nuns    executed    during 
French    Revolution.    This    is    not   P 
le'nc's    first    opera.     The    epicene 
Mamelles  de  Tirt^-sias"  had  precedet 
in    1944.     "Les   Mamelles"    is   an    ul 
sophisticated,  almost  Dada,  shocker  m 
vaudevillian      imdertoncs.       "Les 
logues,"  on  the  other  hand,  reflects 
strong   Catholic   side   of    the   compo 
Poidenc  has  composed  a  good  deji] 
religious   music,   and   it   is  some  of 
best  religious  music  of  the  century: 
cere  without  being  gooey,  dignified  w 
out  any  breast-beating. 

But    "Les    Dialogues"    must    be   c 
sidered  as  an  opera,   not  as  a  piece 
religious  writing.    Its  libretto  deals  v 
the  ordeal  of  Blanche  de  la  Force.       me 
leaves  her  titled  family  to  become  a  i 
in  the  Carmelite  con\ent  at  Compifef    ^f 
The  authorities  of  the  Revolution  rot 
up    the    nims   and    imprison    them, 
Blanche  gets  away.    When  the  nuns 
condemned    to    death    and    moimt 
scaffold  singing,  Blanche  makes  her 
through  the  crowd.    She  has  cotupu 
her  fears  and  happily  meets  death  i 
her  sisters  of  the  convent. 

That,  divested  of  Bernanos'  symliol 
and    philosophical    reflections,    is    \\ 
"Les   Dialogues"    is   about.    Those  a 
saw   the   NBC  Opera   telecast   over 
years   ago   will   have   little   idea   of 
strength  of  the  score.    On  TV  the  w 
was  done  in  English,  robbing  the  met 
and  the  vowel  sounds  of  their  esser 
quality.    The   opera    not   only   sounl 
different;    it    was    different.     (Opera| 
English  is  merely  a  sop  to  people 
lazy  to  read  librettos;  but  that  is  anoi 
story.)    Far  from   being  a  series  of 
connected  sketches,  as  the  TV  broadl 
suggested,  "Les  Dialogues"  has  contl 
ity    from    beginning    to    end.     Pouf 
goes  to  great  pains  to  establish  charal 
and  character  interrelation,  for  the  ojf 
in  essence  is  the  story  of  Blanche's  J 
ering  against  the  simple-minded  laitlT 
Sister  Constance  (surely  one  of  the 
appealing  figures  in  all  opera),  the  rl 
ribbed  faith  of  the  Mother  Superior, 
the  fanatical  faith  of  Mother  Marie| 

Influences 

In  "Les  Dialogues  des  Carmelil 
Poulenc  is  quoted  as  having  said 
he  was  in  debt  to  Debussy,  Monteve 
Verdi,  and  Moussorgsky.  Few  listed 
will  discover  any  influence  of  the 
two,  though  "Boris  Godounoff,"  witll 
many  scene  changes,  roughly  appr  ) 
mates  the  physical  layout  of  "Les  !' 
logues."  The  influence  of  Debuss'i 
paramoimt.  Poulenc  obviously 
"Pelleas  et  M^-lisande"  in  mind  as 
model,  and  long  stretches  of  recita  <■ 
are  very  much  on  the  "P  &  M"  on 
On  the  other  hand,  unlike  "P  &  M,"| 
Poulenc  opera  is  full  of  outspoken 
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As  you  listen  the  sound  source 
seems  to  move  beyond  the  cabinet 


Mve  js  the  Zenith  Gershwin,  an  Extended  Stereophonic  instrument 
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langer  and  Cobra®  Tone  Arm;  40  watts  of  power  output  undis- 
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ody,  a  f^ood  example  l)ciii<;  the  ardent 
duet  between  Blanche  and  her  brother. 
(The  music  is  so  voluptuous  that  one 
grows  a  little  uncomfortable.)  As  for 
Monteverdi,  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  direct  influence,  though  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  third  act  there  are 
traces  of  melody  that  suggest  Monte- 
verdi's "Lamento  della  Ninfa,"  (Nadia 
Boidanger  and  a  fine  group  of  singers 
had  recorded  this  in  the  1930s,  and  it 
was  much  talked-about  in  Paris.  Poulenc 
must  have  been  quite  familiar  with  it.) 
But  most  likely  Poulenc  was,  in  his  dec- 
laration about  Monteverdi,  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  early  Italian  master's  impor- 
taiue  as  the  inventor  of  the  nuisic 
drama.  He  also  may  have  had  in  mind 
Monteverdi's  dictum  that  "the  recitative 
style  is  when  one  speaks  while  singing; 
the  lyrical  style  is  when  one  sings  while 
speaking."  But  whatever  Poulenc  uses 
he  has  made  his  own,  ivhether  Debus- 
syian  recitative  or  Montevcrdian  melody. 

Nobody  today  writes  better  for  the 
voice  than  Poulenc,  and  "Les  Dialogues" 
is  a  tour  de  force  of  sensitive  prosody 
coupled  with  a  complete  knowledge  of 
v\hat  the  human  voice  is  capable  of. 
In  its  refined  workmanship,  melodic 
ideas,  technical  expertise,  ancl  himianity, 
"Les  Dialogues  des  Carmelites"  stands 
almost  alone  among  post-World-War-I 
operas.  "VV'ozzeck"  belongs  in  its  com- 
pany; some  would  say  "Arabella"  does; 
"Turandoi"   might   belong.    What   else? 

In  the  recording  the  leading  singers 
are  Denisc  Dmal  (as  Blanche),  Denise 
.Scharley,  Rcgine  Crespin,  Rita  Gorr, 
Liliane  Berton,  Xavier  Depraz,  and  Paul 
Finel,  Pierre  Den'aux  leads  the  orches- 
tra and  chorus  of  the  Paris  Ope^ra.  The 
performance  sounds  flawless.  Duval,  who 
should    be    heard    at    the    Metropolitan 


MUSIC      IN      THE      ROUND 

Opera,  sings  in  the  best  of  the  French 
style— that  is,  with  clarity,  subtlety,  and 
an  avf)idance  of  excess  coloration  (no 
obvious  darkening  of  vowel  sounds  for 
her!).  The  other  singers  are  pretty  much 
in  her  class,  and  .M.  Denaux  conducts 
^vith  a  tight  rein  on  his  orchestra.  What 
a  joy  it  would  be  if  this  cast  could  be 
■isscmbled  for  other  works  of  the  French 
repertory!  French  opera  is  miserably 
represented  in  the  current  catalogues. 
C;habrier's  "Le  Roi  Malgre  Lui."  never 
Ijefore  recorded,  would  be  a  good  taking- 
ofl  point.  The  recorded  sound  in  "Les 
Dialogues,"  it  should  be  added,  is  excep- 
tionally realistic.  And  when  heard 
ihrough  two  speakers  it  pro\ides  an 
illusion  that  very  few  listeners  could 
distinguish  from  true  stereophon\-. 

Three  New  Operas 

Tfiere  have  ijeen  (]uite  a  few  other 
opera  recordings  within  the  last  few 
months,  but  not  many  of  them  have 
been  contemporary  works.  Three  ex- 
ceptions arc  Menotti's  Maria  Golovin 
(Victor,  three  discs,  LM  fiM2).  Douglas 
Moore's  The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster 
(Westminster  ll();-{2,  monojihonic:  and 
14050,  stereophonic);  and  Kurt  Weill's 
Die  Dreigroschenoper  (Columbia,  two 
discs.  0.si,  2.57,  monophonie :  C:2S  201, 
stereophonic).  The  Menotti,  sung  by 
Franca  Duval.  Patricia  Neway.  Richard 
Cross,  Willi.im  Clhapnian,  and  others, 
and  conducted  i)y  Peter  Herman  .\dler, 
is  a  typically  slick  work  that  is  musically 
shallow  and  will  have  little  staying 
power.  And  for  one  who  is  supposed  to 
be  an  expert  on  vocal  settings,  some  of 
Menotti's  prosody  is  remarkably  inept. 
Generally  he  gets  the  accents  of  indi- 
vidual words  correctly,  but  his  group- 
ings and  phrasings  often  can  make  the 


AND    ALSO  .., 

Weisgall:  The  Tenor.  Casilly,  Coulter, 
etc.;  Vienna  State  Opera  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Grossman.  Westminster  1206 
(monophonic),  WST  208  (stereophonic), 
2  discs. 

A  contemporary  American  opera, 
rather  expressionistic,  in  a  form  of 
twelve-tone  writing.  Not  "pretty"  music, 
but  strong  and  stimulating. 

Zandonai:  L'Ucellino  d'Oro.  Otta, 
.4dami,  etc.;  Angelicum  Orchestra  of 
Milan  conducted  by  Florian.  Westmins- 
ter W   11034  (monophonic). 

An  Italian  fairy-tale  opera,  composed 
in  1906.  No  overpowering  in(li\iduality 
is  present,  but  the  score  does  have  a 
sweetness  that  avoids  sentimentality. 


Glinka:  Life  for  the  Tsar.  Christoff, 
Gedda,  Stitch-Randall,  etc.  Lamoureux 
Orchestra,  Markevitch.  Capitol  GCR 
7163  (monophonic),  3  discs. 

The  performance  is  sung  in  Russian, 
the  singers  are  expert,  the  conductor 
rhythmically  alive.  Gedda  even  sings 
the  great  aria  with  the  seven   high  C's. 

Massenet:  Manon.  De  Los  Angeles, 
Legay,  etc.;  Opera-Comiqiie  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Monteux.  Capitol  GDR 
7171   (monophonic),  4  discs. 

Originally  this  was  issued  by  RC.\  Vic- 
tor. Now  it  belongs  to  Capitol,  which 
once  more  makes  it  available.  The  al- 
bum was  needed.  It  is  the  only  current 
\'ersion  of  the  popular  opera. 


Fnglisli  language  sound  like  nothing  evei^ 
before  spoken.  Moore  has  more  respeci 
for  the  language,  but  basically  "Th< 
Devil  and  Daniel  Webster"  is  a  conven 
lional  and  even  trite  work  (it  actually 
opens  with  a  chorus  of  .American  peas- 
ants) that  has  as  much  relation  to  vital 
opera  as  the  novels  of  Disraeli  have  tc 
literature.  Joe  Blankenship  is  Dan* 
•Wel)ster,  Lawrence  Winters  the  Devil 
and  .Armando  .Miberti  the  conductor. 

"Die  Dreigroschenoper,"  however 
manages  to  hold  its  own,  and  Columbia 
has  given  it  an  ideal  recording,  with 
Lotte  Lenya  and  a  German  cast  ol 
singers  and  musicians  conducted  by  Wil 
helm  Briickncr-Riiggeberg.  The  per- 
formance is  presented  uncut,  in  the 
original  German,  with  a  narrator's  re- 
marks bridging  the  episodes.  Kurt  Weill 
like  several  other  composers  (Charpen 
tier  Avith  "Louise,"  Leoncavallo  with 
"Pagliacci"),  was  really  a  one-work  man 
despite  the  active  renaissance  some  of 
his  works  currently  are  enjoying.  None 
of  his  serious  music— he  composed  the 
usual  concertos,  chamber  works  and  the 
like— remains  in  the  repertory.  His  op- 
eras in  German,  such  as  "Mahagonny" 
and  "Der  Jasager."  are  seldom  heard 
even  in  Germany;  and,  in  any  case, 
"Mahagonny"  is  really  a  rewrite  of  "Die 
Dreigroschenoper." 

Of  Weill's  .American  period,  only 
"Street  Scene,"  a  second-rate  work,  is 
around,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera  Company's  last  spring 
season  of  .American  operas.  The  New 
York  City  Ballet  production  of  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins"  also  achieved  some 
reclame  last  year.  It  too  is  a  "Dreigro- 
schenoper" rewrite. 

In  "Die  Dreigroschenoper"  (famous  in 
this  country  as  "The  Threepenny  Opera"), 
Weill  came  close  to  the  real  thing.  Time 
and  again  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
score  is  a  musical  exponent  of  the  grim 
days  in  Germany  following  the  end  of 
the  first  world  war.  All  of  that  is  true, 
but  there  were  other  works  in  that  cate- 
gory, such  as  the  now-forgotten  "Jonny 
spielt  aiif"  of  Krenek.  The  fact  remains 
that  in  "Die  Dreigroschenoper"  Weill 
tapped  a  fund  of  imagination  and  musi- 
cal strength,  and  also  white-hot  convic- 
tion, that  he  never  again  was  to  com- 
mand. It  is  amazing,  in  view  of  his  later 
oiitpiu,  how  well  the  tunes  of  "Die 
Dreigroschenoper,"  and  only  "Die 
Dreigroschenoper,"  stand  up.  The  "Pi- 
rate Song"  remains  as  bloodcurdling  as 
ever;  the  last-act  lullaby  as  haunting; 
the  ballads  as  picaresque  and  racy.  And 
over  all  is  the  yelping  protest  that  things 
were  as  they  were.  No  solution  is  of- 
fered, no  ray  of  hope  provided.  "Die 
Dreigroschenoper"  is  the  most  cynical 
of  f)]jeras.  But  it  also  remains  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and,  somehow,  most 
engaging. 
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SOMETHING     BORROWED 

i^T  hen  I  was  in  prep  school  my  class- 
ic mates  seemed  to  include  the  entire 
lie  adolescent  population  of  northern 
c\v  Jersey,  and  most  of  them  were 
\x'n  to  a  style  of  life  which  I  connected, 
rough  constant  exposure  to  their  pref- 
ciices,  with  the  orchestra  of  Glenn 
illcr.  There  is  something  in  it  of 
mil  spring  evenings  and  the  stumbling 
irsuit  of  each  sex  by  the  other,  but 
iiicthing  also  that  I  can  only  identify 
the  satisfaction  of  would-be  young 
shionables  with  themselves. 
As  a  result,  I  have  been  happy  to  dis- 
\xr  that  the  re-issues  of  his  records 
Duse  in  me  the  same  mixture  of  nos- 
Igia,  anxiety,  and  distaste.  This  is  of 
urse  no  fault  of  the  perfectionist  who 
aiiaged  to  put  together  this  eminently 
nceable  band,  and  fasten  on  it  a  per- 
nality  which  still  attracts  fanatic  ad- 
1  tilts.  The  album  from  the  war  period 
Iters  a  little  from  facile  belligerence; 
t  other  is  the  pure  product,  double- 
stilled,  with  paintings  that  recall  the 
•liod  by  an  artist  who  unfortunately  is 
)t  identified. 

Itnn  Miller,  Army  Air  Force  Band. 
CA  Victor  LPM-6700.  Glenn  Miller, 
)!  the  Very  First  Time.  RCA  Victor 
'M-6100. 


HE  jazz-record  reviews  of  Whitney 
illiett,  in  the  New  Yorker,  have  been 
stiiiguished  for  their  extravagant  at- 
nipts,  largely  successful,  to  get  the 
imd  and  style  of  individual  musicians 
uMi  in  words.  Mr.  Balliett  has  the 
ict's  preoccupation  with  the  precise, 
id  he  is  willing  to  risk  all  the  excesses 
metaphor  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  He  is 
so  a  contentious  critic,  showing  the 
arp,  lacerated  edges  of  a  judgment 
sted  again  and  again  against  the  power 

the  music   to   hurt    and   annoy,    and 
icrnatively  to  bore. 

Forty-six  of  Mr.  Balliett's  pieces  have 
iw  been  collected  into  a  book,  which  is 
:  11  worth  it  as  a  reminder  of  liis  uncan- 
ly  apt  phrases:  "the  vinegary,  dissonant, 
oihic  music  of  Thelonius  Monk,"  or 
s  description  of  Miles  Davis  playing 
ith  his  trumpet  pointed  at  the  floor, 
ike  a  crane  poised  on  an  unpromising 
lul  flat."  One  of  the  neglected  func- 
>ns  of  criticism  is  to  enable  the  reader 

recognize   what    he    has    heard.     Mr. 
illittt,  on  his  own,  has  revived  it. 

lie  Sound  of  Surprise,  by  Whitney 
illiett,    Dutton,    .*?3.75. 


has  meant  skill  and 
high  musical  taste  for  30  years." 

JOHN   M,  CONLY 

Music  Editor,  The  Atlantic 

Chairman  Editorial  Board,  High  Fidelity 


produced  for  connoisseurs... 

priced  for  everyone...      $198         $098 

I       12"  LP's  fca 


12"  LP's 
Monophonic 


12"  LP's 
Stereo 


Tchaikovsky:     NUTCRACKER     SUITE;     SERE- 
NADE   FOR    STRINGS.    .SyiM|>;.onv   Orchestra   of 
Tf;e  Helgian  j^atioiutl  Jiiuiio  —  Jn/iiz  Jndre. 
Mon:   TCSOOl  Stereo:   TCS18001 

Beethoven;    SYMPHONY    No.    5.    Vamburcj    State 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  —  Joseph  Xeilberth. 

Stereo:  TCS18005 


^#^ 


WALTZES    OF    JOHANN    STRAUSS. 

Jrtist's  Cije,  J/ic  lUue  Diiimbc;  Emiieror  Waltz, 
^l'il^e,  H'oiiieii  and  Soncf.  The  Bamberg  Symphony 
Orchestra   -   Joseph   Keilberth. 

Mon:  TC8018  Slereo:  TCS18018 

Respighi:  THE  PINES  OF  ROME;  THE  FOUN- 
TAINS OF  ROME.  Symphony  Orchestra  of  7he 
Tielijian  yaticnal  Riuiio  -  Jranz  Jndre. 
Men:  TC8002  Slereo:  TCS18002 


TELE 
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KEN 


^W 


7or  compute  catalog  of  Popular  and  Classical  records  write  tOt 

V     TELEFUNKEN  RECORDS    A  c/.visfon  of  London  Records.  Jiic. 
Dept.NG     MO  West  22nd  St.,  New  York  > 


now  we're 

getting 

some  place ! 


We're  making  solid  gains  in 
the  fight  against  cancer,  in  the 
research  laboratory,  in  the  hos- 
pital and  in  the  home.  Ten  years 
ago  medical  knowledge  wai 
able  to  save  only  1  in  4  lives  — 
today  it's  saving  1  in  3. 
New  surgical  techniques,  diag- 
nostic methods,  and  an  in- 
formed public  are  important 
reasons  for  these  gains. 
More  and  more  people  have 
learned  that  many  cancers  are 
curable  if  detected  in  time. 
And,  sensibly,  more  and  more 
people  have  formed  the  life- 
saving  habit  of  an  annual 
health  checkup.  They  know 
it's  living  insurance  against 
cancer ! 

AMERICAN    CANCER   SOCIETY 


A    Provocatiiie   New   Audio    Book 

Album   Superbly  Recorded  on 
16   rpm    ''Talking   Book^   Records 
THE    MEDITATIONS    OF 
MARCUS  AURELIUS 
A    Distinguisheil   Reading   by 
Marvin    Miller 
The    Meditations    picture    with    faith- 
fulness the  mind  and  character  of  this 
noblest    of    the    Emperors.     .Simple    in 
style  and  sincere  in  tone,  thev  record 
for   all    time    the    height    reached    by 
pagan  aspiration  in  its  effort  to  solve 
the    problem    of    conduct.     Here    is    a 
masterful  reading  by  Marvin  Miller — 
Audio  Book  6~Record  Album— $6.95 
iuolher   Fine   Album — 

HEART  OF  DARKNESS 
Dan  O'Herlihy  in  an  unforgettable 
reading  of  one  of  the  greatest  short 
novels  in  the  English  language.  Com- 
plete and  Unabridged.  Audio  Book  5 
—Record   Album— $5.9.5 

Write  for   Complete   Audio   Book 
Library   Listing 

AUDIO  BOOK  COMPANY 

St.  Joseph,   Michigan 


10  Distinguished  \eA>  Books  of  History  &  ^^ brld  Affairs 

...AND  YOU   CAN  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. ..AT  IMMENSE  CASH   SAVINGS! 


Take  Any  ^ 
for  only  ^3^ 


WITH  A  BRIEF  TRIAL 
MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB 


HERE  is  an  amazingly  generous  demonstra- 
tion offer  made  to  prove  to  you  how  much 
you  wiU  enjoy  the  WIDE  VARIETY  of  impor- 
tant new  books  you  can  get  at  cash  savings 
through  the  Historv'  Book  Qub.  Members  last 
year  saved  an  average  of  S3. 16  on  each  book 
purchased,  including  the  value  of  Bonus  Books ! 

The  distinguished  selections  pictured  here  — 
all  handsomely  bound,  and  many  of  them  illus- 
trated -  sell  for  as  much  as  SIO.OO  each  at  pub- 
lishers' list  prices.  But  we  invite  vou  to  choose 
ANY  THREE  for  only  S3.95  on  this  Trial 
Membership  offer. 

History  Book  Club  selections  are  chosen  by 
an  eminent  Board  of  Historians.  Each  book  is 
described  to  you  —  in  advance  —  in  a  careful  and 
objective  rev-iew.  If  you  do  not  want  a  book, 
you  merely  return  a  printed  form  (always  pro- 
vided) and  it  will  not  be  sent.  You  may  accept 
as  few  as  four  selections  or  alternates  a  year 
(from  more  than  .50  to  be  offered) .  and  resign 
at  any  time  after  accepting  four  such  books. 

With  every  fourth  purchase  after  your  initial 
selection,  you  receive  a  FREE  BONUS  BOOK 
of  your  own  choice!  And  in  addition  to  cur- 
rent selections,  a  great  many  other  important 
new  books  are  always  available  to  you.  at  spe- 
cial Members'  low  prices  vvith  full  Bonus  Credit. 

Begin  your  membership  by  taking  ANY 
THREE  books  from  this  page  (total  value  up 
to  S27.70)  for  only  S3.95.  Check  the  books  you 
want  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  at  once— ■with- 
out money— to  the  History  Book  Club,  Dept. 
HA-30,  40  Guemsev  Street.  Stamford.  Conn. 


THE   HISTORY   BOOK   CLUB 
Dept.  HA-30 

40  Guernsey  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Send  me  at  once  the  THREE 
books  I  have  checked  at  the  right, 
two  as  my  enrollment  gift  and 
one  as  my  first  selection  and  bill 
me  only  S3.95  (plus  a  few  cents 
for  postage  and  packing). 

Forthcoming  selections  will  be 
described  to  me  in  advance,  and  I 
may  decline  any  book  simply  by 
returning  a  printed  form.  You 
will  send  me  a  valuable  FREE 
BONUS  BOOK  each  time  I  pur- 
chase four  additional  selections 
or  alternates.  My  only  obligation 
is  to  accept  four  selections  or 
alternates  in  the  first  year  I  am 
a  member,  and  I  may  resign  at 
any  time  after  accepting  four 
such  books. 

Guarantee:  //  not  completely  satis- 
fied. I  may  return  my  first  shipment 
within  7  days  and  membership  will  be 
cancelled. 


CHOOSE  ANY  3   OF  THESE   NEW   BOOKS: 
(VALUES   UP   TO   S27.70) 

—  MEMOIRSOFTHESECOND  —THE   HISTORY   OF   ROME 

—  WORLD  WAR  by  Winston  —  by  Theodor  Mommsen. 
Churchill.  Exciting  Superb  single- volume  edi- 
one-volume  edition  of  tion  of  Monunsen's  imper- 
Churchill 's  epic  account  of  ishable  history,  from  fall 
World  War  EI.  List  price  of  Carthage  to  end  of 
S8.75.  Republic.  List  price  S8.50. 

' —  HISTORY    OF    THE    EER-   —  BATTLES    AND    LEADERS 

—  MAN  GENERAL  STAFF  bv  "  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  ed.W 
Walter  GoerliU.  Personal-  by-  Aed  Bradiord.  New 
ities,  triumphs,  and  fatal  edition  of  famous  coUec- 
mistakes  of  Prussian  lead-  tJon  of  eyewntness  accounts 
ers  from  Von  Clausewitz  to  of  battles,  personalities  of 
Rommel.  List  price  S7. 50.   CivHW^t.  List  price  S8.9o. 

—  LOST  VICTORIES  fevFie/d 
— ■  Marshall  Erich  von 
Manstein.   Personal  mem- 


—  THE  CIVIL  WAR:  A  NAR- 
RATIVE bySAe/fevFoofe. 


The  first  two  yeare  of  the  qJ^  of  the  brilliant  World 

war  m  sharp  new  focus . . .  ■^Var  n  tactician  reveals 

presented    as    an    ^cit^  the  virtues  -  and  blindness 

narrative.  List pnceSIO.OO.  _„£   g    typical    Prussian 

r-  GODS    AND    MEN:    TTie  ^^^^-    ^"'  P""  ^^- 

—  Origins  of  Western  —  TWELVE  WHO  RULED  by 
Culture  by  Henry  Bamford  —  R.  R.  Palmer.  Robes- 
Parkes.  Fascinating  cus-  pierre,  Danton,  Saint-Just, 
toms  of  primitive  societies  others . . .  and  the  thrilling 
compared  with  modern  climax  of  the  French  Flevo- 
cultiire  and  religion.  List  lution.  List  price  S3  00. 
price  $7.50.  _  ^^^  ^^^^^  HISTORIANS 

—  RUSSIA    LEAVES    THE    ~  edited  by  M.  L  Fmley. 


WAR:    THE 
REVOLUTION 


BOLSHEVIK 
George   F 


.Accounts  and  anecdotes  of 
stirring   battles,    famous 


Cmr ZONE.  .STATE.  . .  .   HA-30 

Same  iotrodactorr  offer  in  Caimdft.  Address :  S5 


Kennan.  Lenin,  Trotsky,  men  .  .  .  as  recorded  by 
Woodrow  Wilson...  re-  Herodotus,  TT^ucydides, 
vealed  through  day-to-day  Xenophon,  Poljrbius.  List 
wordsanddeeds. Lisf^.50.  price  $6.00. 

Rictmocd  St.,  West.  Toronto  I.  {Umbertkiv  Urmu  tUoktlt  diffrrf^t. 
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•;  5 fell  "c-a-t"  and  "g-a-t-o"  at  the  Escuela  Joscjita  Mmiseirate  de  Belles.  Photografh  by  Elliott  Eraitt. 


It's  easy  to  make  amigos  — in  Puerto  Rico 


rHis  is  a  first-grade  classroom  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Take  a  look  at  those 
leerful  paintings.  Our  pocket  Picassos 
ways  paint  blue  skies  because  the)'  sel- 
)m  see  a  gray  one. 

Let's  sketch  in  some  details  of  the 
:ierto  Rican  scene.  Youi'  children  can 
/im  in  the  ocean  fifty-two  weeks  a 
ar. There's  no  poison  iv)'  or  hay  fever, 
rinking  water  is  pure  as  the  bree/e. 


E\'erything  is  fresh— including  the  air, 
the  fruit,  and  the  way  people  do  things. 

Private  schools,  for  example,  are  re- 
freshingly unsnobbish.  In  the  escuelita 
where  our  photograph  was  taken,  there 
is  room  fir  thirty-five  pupils  in  the  pre- 
kindergarten— and  the  school  says 
"yes"  to  the  first  thirty-five  who  apply. 
No  screening.  No  segregation. 

Notice  the  names  oji  the  cupboards. 


Luisito  and  Frankie.  Felitoand  Gladys. 
The  children  of  U.  S.  executives  are 
qin'ck  to  make  new  nm'igos. 

And  after  a  month  or  so  of  picnic 
\\'eather,  don't  be  surprised  to  heai"  one 
of  \our  children  sa\',  "Me  siento  con- 
tento  de  vi\'ir  aqui!"  It  means,  "I'm 
glad  I  li\"e  here  !  " 

(£  I95Q  — C()ninion\\e;ilrli  of  Puerto  Rico, 
666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


TO  READER! 

OF  THIS 
MAGAZiNI 


THE  WORKS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  AUTHORS -in  25  fine  Volumes 


^J'^ 


How  is  this  amazing  offer  possible?  First, 
because  of  the  great  demand  for  these 
volumes,  a  tremendous  printing  has  been 
ordered  —cutting  costs  to  the  bone.  Also, 
by  offerin''  these  beautiful  volumes 
DIRECT  to  readers,  many  distribution 
costs  have  been  saved.  These  savings  are 
passed  on  to  you! 

MAIL  RESERVATION  FORM  TODAY!  DON'T  DELAY! 


READERS'   RESERVATION   CERTIFICATE 


The  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime  to  Own  Handsome,  Luxuriously-Boun 
Books  Which  You  Will  Treasure  and  Your  Friends  Will  Envy 


BLACK'S    READERS    SERVICE    CO.     CM9 

Roslyn,  L.I.,  New  York 

Pk  ase  resTve  in  my  name  the  books  listed 
in  your  generous  offer  to  reader.^  of  this  publi- 
(  ition  Send  me  at  once  the  fir.st  book.  The 
Complete  Work,  of  SHAKESPEARE  I  enclose 
NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE;  but  within  one 
week  I  will  send  you  only  $2.29.  plu.-i  a  few 
ctnto  maihng  charges  -  and  I  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  each  i  olio  wing  beautifully- bound 
volum  as  it  comes  from  the  pres..  at  the  :ame 
low  price,  sending  no  money  in  advame.  If  not 
(omijlet  ly  atisfied  I  may  return  any  b^ok 
within  one  week  of  receiving  it,  I  ma.\'  (  ancel 
my  res  rvation  at  any  time.  {Books  shipped  in 
b-S  A.  only.) 


Mr. 
Mrs 
'^^'^■^  y  (please  print  plainly) 


m 


HERE  is  your  opportunity  to  own  stritc- 
ingly  beautiful  volumes  of  the  greatest 
authors  of  all  time-AT  AN  AMAZINGLY 
LOW  PRICE! 

Picture  these  magnificent  books  in  your  own 
home.  Your  family  will  enioy  reading  them. 
Your  friends  w  II  admire  them  and  envy  you 
for  possessing  them  Your  children  will  gain  an 
undeniable  advantage  by  having  them  always 
at  hand  Here  are  the  most  celebrated  authors 
in  all  the  world,  Twenty-fi\e  superb  volumes 
that  bring  into  your  home  the  most  fascinating, 
thrilling  reading  ever  known.  The  partial  con- 
tents that  follow  give  you  only  an  inkling  of 
the  treasures  they  hold: 

1.  SHAKESPEARE'S  complete  works.  (De- 
scribed at  top  of  page. ) 

2.  HUGO.  .^6  Complete  Works,  including 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame.  A  Woman  of  the 
Sttects.  The  Souls,  etc. 

3.  STEVENSON.  ^9  adventurous  novels,  stories, 
poems  Treasure  Isiand.  Dr  Jekvll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,   Kidnapped,  etc.,  all  complete. 

4.  TOLSTOI.  21  breathless  novels,  stories;  Anna 
Karcnina,  Kreutzer  Sonata.  The  Cossacks,  Love, 
and  many  mt)re. 

5.  POE.  91  tales,  poems,  essays.  The  Raven. 
Gold  Bug,  Mur<.lers  jn  Rue  Morgue,  etc. 

6.  IBSEN  A  Doll's  House.  Ghosts.  Hedda  Gab- 
ler.  Peer  Gynt.  and  others. 

7.  CONAN  DOYLE.  Best  of  Sherlock  Holmes- 
Sign  of  the  Four,  Red-Headed  League,  others. 
B.  EMERSON.  1  I  2  Essays  and  Poems,  plus  Bio- 
graphical Studies.  Conduct  of  Life.  etc. 

9.  WILDE.  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray.  Lady  Wind- 
ermere's Pan,  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol.  91  tales, 
eis.iys  .ind  plays. 


10.  H.   RIDER   HAGGARD.  4    novels    The 

mous  She,  King  Solomon's  Mines,  All.in  (J 
ermain.  Cleopatra. 

11.  HAWTHORNE.  2  Complete  Novels  ,in,! 
tales  bv  the  great  American  author  -  St.i 
Letter.  House  of  Seven  Gables,  etc. 

12.  CHEKHOV.  '2  short  stories:  the  dr.in 
Cherrv  Orchard.  Sea  Gull,  Three  Sisters  i 
a  ctjmpleie  novel. 

The  other  one-volume  e  litions  now  in 
paration  arc:  H  CELLINI:  14  ROBEj 
B;sOWMNG;  n  LONGFELLOW;  16.  Tf 
NYSON;  1"  KIPLING:  IS  B-^ET  HARJ 
19  DOSTOEVSKY;  20.  JONATHAN  SWll 
21.  BOSWELL:  22.  JANE  AUSTEN; 
SAMUEL  PEPYS:  24.  WASHINGTON  IQ 
ING;   25    CAESAR. 

HOW   TO   GET   YOUR   BOOKS 

Send   no  monev'  Just  mail   READERS' 
ERVATION   CERTIFICATE.   This  entitles 
to  examine  the  first  volume  in  the    'GiantJ 
Literature  "  Library,  THE  COMPLETE  W0:( 
OF    SHAKESPEARE.     With    it    will    comit 
special    readers'    invoice  for   S2-29  as  full 
ment  for  this  volume,  plus  a  few  cents  mai| 
charges,   and    instructions  on    how   to  get 
other   volumes.    If   not    fully    satisfied    you 
return  any  book:   you  may  cancel  your  resel 
tion  .It  any  time, 

SEND    NO   MONEY 

There  are  positively  no  other  charges, 
you  need  send  no  money  with  your  Rcservatl 
Right  now.  send  the  RESERVATION  Cfl 
TIFICATE.  No  "Fee  "  -  no  "Deposit"  i 
vance.  First  come,  first  served.  DO  IT  NC. 
before  you  mislay  this  page!  BLACKS  REl 
ERS  SERVICE  CO  .  Roslyn.  L    I.,  New  V| 


MAIL   RESERVATION   FOF^M   NOW! 


DON'T  P\n  IT  OrF  AMD  tOSt  ' 

ON  THIS  OPPORTUNITY! 
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I  Wisconsin!— a  candid  portril  of  a  greaf^ 
liGugli  sometimes  childish,  univemty 

ir.  Baianchine  Biiilds  a  Ballot  I 
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FROM  THE  JOHNNIE  WALKER  COLLECTION 


Trophy 


by  ROBERT  RIGGS 


Iliuslrator...  Lillio,iiiipher 


A  mail  can  livo  n  safari  all  ovor  again,  surronnderl  by 
tro])hies  of  Llic  iiiiiit.  H()l)(>rt>  Riggs  stirs  such  iiieiiiories 
to  life  ill  tliis  vivid  ])aintiiig. 

Here  another  tro))liy  takes  its  rightful  place.  Johnnie 
^Yalker  Black  Tjahel  stands  for  the  successful  end  to  a 
hunt  which  has  taken  men  to  e\ery  corner  of  tlie  world 
...the  {jiiest  for  Scotch  whislvv  of  rai-(>  and  royal  cliarac 
ter.  To  relive  great  moments  ...  to  live  new  moments 
Black  Label  becomes  your  trophy  of  trophies. 
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What  Does   Big   Business 
Do  for  Little   Business? 


FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  and  a  big  help  for  us  too. 
ectric  Company  representative  (left)  discusses  order  with 
many  small  business  suppliers.  Item  purchased  here  is 
I  in  Bell  telephone  dials.    Millions  ore  bought  every  year. 


It  does  a  great  deal. 

The  Bell  System,  for  instance,  buys  from  many 
small  businesses. 

In  1958,  its  manufacturing  and  supply  unit,  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  did  business  with 
more  than  30,000  other  firms  throughout  the 
country.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these  suppliers 
had  fewer  than  500  employees. 

Purchases  totaled  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

In  addition.  Bell  System  employees  spent  a 
large  part  of  their  $3,750,000,000  wages  with 
hundreds   of   thousands   of  other  busmesses. 

The  Bell  System  also  helps  many  a  small 
business  get  started  and  grow  by  making  its  in- 
ventions and  its  product  designs  available  to 
others  on  reasonable  terms. 

Nearly  eighty  companies,  for  example,  have 
been  licensed  to  make  and  sell  transistors  and 
thus  extend  the  usefulness  of  this  amazing  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  invention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  one  of  the 
biggest  factors  in  the  electronics  boom. 


*BELL  TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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''Home  subscription  to  grand  opera  now  possible  tbrou^K 
The  RCA  Victor  Metropolitan  Opera  Record  Club 

UNDER  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE   DIRECTION  OF   THE   BOOk-Of-thC-Month    Club 

AN    INTRODUCTORY    OFFER 


U\\BN  -  Stevens,    Peerce,    Albanese, 
v^  ill;  Fritz  Reiner,  conductor.  Robert 
Chorale.  3-record  album. 

(List  price  $14.98) 


L  T  RAVI  ATA 

r.  ERl  •  Y.4LLEm  •  WARRFN 

t      OPERA  HOISE 

0    ESTRA  WD  CHORIS 

P  it  MOOTaX  lOMUCTOR 


:,  TRAVIATA  - 
:  >"ri,  Vallctti, 
0  rcn ,  Pierre 
^  tcux,  condiic- 
.(    .^-record    ,il- 


,  rcaV'ctor  I 


PUCCINI  _ 

LA  BOHEME 


A  Victor  I 


erdi  •  AIDA 


LA  BOHEME  -  De 

los  Angeles,  Bjocr- 
ling,  Merri  1 1 , 
Aniara,Tozzi;  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham, 
Bart.,  conductor. 
2  record  album 
Lrl    (TIC,     ^'/  'IH) 


JOIN  THE  CLUB  NOW,  AGREEING  TO  BUY  FOUR  RECORDS  OF  YOUR  CHOICE  WITHIN 
YEAR — EACH  DISC  IN  ANY  MULTI-RECORD  ALBUM  COUNTING  AS  ONE  PURCHASE 

THE  exciting  ultimate  objective  is  to  make  available  a 
comprehensive  library  of  grand  opera  similar  to  the 
collections  of  the  world's  great  books  to  be  found  in  the 
best  homes.  The  complete  "living"  repertory  of  opera- 
Italian,  German,  French,  Russian,  American— will  in 
time  be  provided.  And  each  member  can  choose  the  re- 
cordings he  is  most  eager  to  own— as  few  as  four  a  year 
if  he  so  pleases. 

>|c  In  addition  to  recordings  of  Metropolitan  produc- 
tions, operas  recorded  abroad  by  rca  Victor  will  be 
made  available  to  members,  with  Metropolitan  artists  in 
the  cast.  The  recordings  will  be  available,  in  almost  all 
cases,  in  both  complete  and  abridged  /onti,  as  desired. 

>|c  As  a  member  you  will  enjoy  a  ONE-THIRD  SAVING 
compared  with  what  you  would  pay  for  the  same  records 
if  you  bought  them  separately  and  haphazardly  as  a  non- 
member  at  the  manufacturer's  nationally  advertised 
prices.  For,  after  the  trial  period,  for  every  two  records 
you  buy  you  will  receive  A  THIRD  RECORD  FREE, 
choosable  from  a  wide  variefy  of  rca  Victor  records. 

5|c  Albums  are  sold  to  members  at  the  nationally  adver- 
tised price  of  all  rca  Victor  Red  Seal  records— currently 
$4.98  for  a  single-record  album,  $9.98  for  a  two-record 
album,  etc.  (plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and  han- 
dling, with  use/sales  tax  where  required). 

A  libretto  included  with  each  opera 


'^^^TwnW^^ 

J 

^  'w'  ^      \B'/  Rul 

CHOOSE  YOUR 

/lIMfl 

FAVORITE  SINGERS       "    '"""' 

IN  THEIR  MOST  FAMOUS  ROLES 

LICIA 

HEIDI  KRALL 

ALBANESE 

GEORGE  LONDON 

LUCINEAMARA 

ROBERT 

SALVATORE 

MERRILL 

BACCALONI 

ZINKAMILANOV 

FEDORA 

PATRICE 

BARBIERI 

MUNSEL 

JUSSI 

JAN  PEERCE 

BJOERLING 

ROBERTA 

FERNANDO 

PETERS 

CORENA 

LEONIE 

MARYCURTIS- 

RYSANEK 

VERNA 

MARTIAL 

LISA  DELLA 

SINGHER 

CASA 

ELEANOR 

MARIO  DEL 

STEBER 

MONACO 

RISE  STEVENS 

VICTORIA  DE 

RENATA 

LOS  ANGELES 

TEBALDI 

GIUSEPPE  Dl 

BLANCHE 

STEFANO 

THEBOM 

ROSALIND 

GIORGIO  TOZZI 

ELIAS 

THEODOR 

NICOLAI  GEDDA 

UPPMAN 

MARGARET 

CESARE 

HARSHAW 

VALLETTI 

DOROTHY 

LEONARD 

KIRSTEN 

WARREN 

Milanov,  Bjoerling,  Warren, 
bieri;  Joncl  Perlea,  conductor.  3- 
ord  album.  (CisI  tnice  $i4.'jh) 


The    RCA    VICTOR    Metropolitan    Opera    Record    Club  ^s  my  tree  album  please  send  me         ■'^"'° 

t/o  Book-o(-the-Month  Club,  Inc.  i — i    carmen     (com-                | — I  aVda  (complete  on 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.  nlele    on    three    12-  three     12-inch     rcc- 

Inch     records)  ^"^    ords) 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  THF  RCA  i — i    la  boheme  (com-              I — I   la     traviata 

victor     MI;TR0P0LITAN    0PI;RA    RPCORD    club  U    rr;cl.%e''"ordsT    ''•                  LJ    l2?S?h'1o?o"rdJr' 

and  send  me  a  recording  or  the  complete  opera 
indicated    .Tt   right,    without    charge.    I    agree 

to    buy    four    twelve-inch    discs*     from    the  mr.    ) 

Club    within    the    next    twelve    months,    for  MRS.  [• _ _ — 

each  of  which  I  will  be  billed  at  the  nation-  MISS) 
ally  advertised  price  (plus  a  small  charge  for 

postage    and    handling,    with    use/sales    tax  Address 

where  required).    I  may  cancel  my  member- 
ship any  time  after  buying  the  fourth  record. 

If   I    continue,    for   every   two    records    I    buy  (^jjy Zone 

from  the  Club   I   will   receive  a   third   record 
jree.  If  I  wish  to,  however,  I  may  cancel  this 

Trial  Membership  within  ten  days,  in  which  Slate 

case  I  will  return  the  free  album. 

please   NOTE:    Records  can   be  shipped  only  to  residents  ot  the 

♦Each    disc    in    a    mniti-record                                       U.     S.  and    its    territories,     and    Canada.     Records    for    Canadian 
album  counts  as  one  purchase.                                        members  are  made  in  Canada  and  shipped  duty  free  from  Ontario. 


It's  a  matter  of  common  agree- 
ment that  the  modern  electrical 
age  was  made  possible  by  Michael 
Faraday's  disco\ery  of  the  princi- 
ple of  electromagnetic  induction. 
Yet  England's  Prime  Minister, 
when  told  of  Faraday's  discovery, 
asked,  "What  good  is  it?"  And 
Faraday  rose  to  the  occasion  with 
the  perfect  reply:  "What  good  is 
a  baby?" 

Of  course,  sociologically  speak- 
ing, a  baby  is  no  good  at  all.  It 
consumes  without  producing.  It 
makes  noise  without  making  sense. 
In  short,  it  is  a  true  parasite. 

But  it  has  a  future — useful  (we 
hope),  brilliant  (perhaps).  It  may 
even  be  another  Faraday. 

It's  the  future  that  counts  in  all 
human  enterprise  —  and  that  in- 
cludes investing.  The  people  who 
buy  stock  are  buying  shares  in  cars 
that  aren't  built  yet,  metals  that 
aren't  mined  yet,  food  that  isn't 
grown  yet,  drugs  that  aren't  de- 
veloped yet.  They  are  buying 
potentialities. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  buy 
some  potentialities  —  some  small 
acorns  that  may  grow  into  great 
oaks.  If  you  would,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  any  information 
you  want  to  help  you  make  your 
choice.  Stop  in  any  Merrill  Lynch 
office  or  outline  your  situation  in  a 
letter  addressed  to — 

Joseph  C.  Quinn 
Department  SW-1 12 

MERRILL   LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Aiemhers  New  York  Slock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  112  Cities 


LETTERS 


Launy  Budd's  Revenge 

)'()    nil    KimoRs: 

1  liave  just  read  "The  Suiicrsalcsiiicn 
ol  Calilornia  Politics"  by  Irwin  Ross 
[July]  and  what  ihey  did  to  me  in  ihc 
1931  EPIC  tampaign.  For  a  (juartcr  ol 
a  century  it  has  been,  to  mc.  an  anony- 
mous assassination,  ami  now  it  has  a 
name.  Oddly  enough,  one-half  the  naiiu' 
is  that  l)onic  by  one  of  my  oldest  ami 
dearest  friends,  Robert  Whitakcr.  a 
saintly  old-time  "radical"  preacher  who, 
I  karn  now,  could  not  convert  his  own 
nej)lievv'.  .  .   . 

In  my  case  [Whitakcr  .<:  Baxter]  de- 
voted three  days  and  nights  to  picking 
out  quotations  from  my  too-numerous 
Ijooks  and  spreading  them  all  over  the 
state.  Taking  words  out  of  context  is 
a  simple  technique  hy  which  any  writer 
can  he  made  to  say  the  opposite  of  what 
he  said.  .  .  . 

They  now  have  the  grace  to  be  a  little 
son  y  for  what  they  did,  I  being  a  "good" 
man.  Well.  I  am  not  so  sorry  since, 
oddly  enough,  they  saved  my  life.  Soon 
alter  the  election  I  learned  of  a  Beverly 
Hills  businessman  who  made  his  will, 
said  good-i)y  to  his  family,  loaded  his 
pistol,  and  went  to  the  studio  from 
whi(  li  I  was  to  broadcast  on  election 
night,  intending  to  shoot  me  if  I  won. 
So,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Whitakcr  K: 
Baxter,  the  eleven  "Lanny  Biidd"  books 
\vould  never  have  been  written  and  read 
all  over  the  world. 

It  is  enough  for  me  that  the  campaign 
got  me  two  hours  with  FDR  in  which  he 
promised  to  carry  out  a  good  part  of 
our  program  on  a  national  scale,  and 
did  so.  Upton  Sinclair 

Buckeye,  Ariz, 

TRIBulations 

To  THE  Editors: 

Jo.seph  Kraft  wrote  in  "The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune"  [August]  that  "big 
changes  are  ahead,"  This  made  me  un- 
ea.sy.  As  a  Democrat,  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  ought  to  kncnv  what  the  other 
chaps  are  up  to  and  the  Trib  furnished 
a  handy  guide  to  a  world  remote  from 
my  own,  well  worth  the  outlay  of  a 
nickel. 

But  Mr.  Kraft  is  right.  Things 
are  changing.  There  is  a  new  editor. 
Mr.    Robert    M.    White    II    of    Mexico. 


Missomi.    His  \ery  first  editorial  shool 
my  earlier  premises  to  their  foinulationa 

Mr.  White  addresses  "the  reader' 
directly  because  "you"  are  important 
Very  generous.  I'd  say.  One  spends  ^ 
nickel  for  a  pai)cr  and  they  throw  it!- 
status  as  a  bonus.  He  owes  me  "ai' 
accounting"  .Mr.  White  continues,  tlui 
engendering  what  I  i)elieve  is  called  . 
"(limate  of  acceptance."  I  am  in  tlii 
jjalm   of   his  hand. 

Bin  then  he  lets  mc  down!  His  paper 
lie  sa\s,  is  going  to  bring  me  "the  facts 
the  truth,  the  news  .  .  .  dead-levc 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  sincere,  ou 
best."  Now  what  the  hell  good  does  tha 
do  me?  Facts,  truth,  news  I  can  get  fron 
the  Times  (which  uses  a  kind  of  in 
that  doesn't  come  off  on  your  fingers) 
What  I  want  to  read  in  the  Trib  is  th 
Other  Chap's  Mind— tnilaclual,  ininewi 
worthy  as  it  may  be, 

Philip  Dunnincto: 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Psychiatry  and  Crim\ 

To  Tin-:  EniroRs: 

.\fter  reading  "Verdict  Guilty— No^l 
What?"  [Karl  .Menninger.  M.D..  .\ugiistj 
I  wonder  what  would  happen  to 
homicide  rate  if  the  convicted  murdcrc' 
could  l)c  sure  that  his  worst  fate  woulcjl 
be  .  .  ,  "a  cpiict,  dignified  therapeutic! 
|)rogram."  .\nd  who  would  provide 
similar  program  for  the  family  of  thcj 
victim?  Or  would  they  be  required  tcl 
hide  their  grief  for  fear  it  would  ad 
versely  affect  the  maladjusted  murdererl 

M.    A.    NiLANI 

Ogden,  UtaU 


My  only  regret  is  that  Dr,  Menninge 
made  no  reference  to  political  prisoner. 
,  ,  ,  such  as  .Morton  Sobcll,  presently  it; 
the  tenth  year  of  a  thirty-year  prisoi 
sentence  for  a  crime  of  which  man' 
outstanding  individuals  including  Mai 
colm  P,  Sharp,  Professor  of  Law 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Profcsso' 
Harold  C,  Urey  of  the  University  o 
California  con.sider  he  has  not  bceii 
proven  guilty,   ...  ' 

A  judge  of  my  acquaintance  tells  n 
th.it  such  miscarriages  of  justice  ai' 
noi  unicjuc  .  .  .  and  obviously  not  al 
sentences  which  should  be  reversed  arc  | 
brought  to  light.  Therefore  is  not  : 
prison-piniishment  system  wasteful,  dc 
structive,  and  utterly  indefensible  whei 
applied  to  one  of  whose  guilt  there  i: 
grave  doubt?  Sybil  Stichj 

Stockton.   Calif 


h\>:\'.'M 


ST.  PETERSBURG  ANDREY  SlELY 


A  HISTORY  OF 
SEXUAL  CUSTOMS 


AMI-RICA  1.V  1 


ClVltJ/AIIOS 


I  A  HISTORY 
mN  MORALS 


Here  are  some  of  the  selections  the  Book  Find  Club 
has  offered  its  members  in  recent  months.  As  you  can 
see  they  are  all  books  you  really  want  to  read  and  to 
keep  for  your  permanent  library. 

make  the  difference! 

It  is  selections  such  as  these  that  have  earned  the 
Book  Find  Club  its  reputation  for  "the  best  in  books" 
on  the  best  of  terms. 

. . .  and  you  save  up  to  50% 
on  all  the  books  you  take. 

As  an  introductory  offer,  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
benefits  and  privileges  of  membership,  the  Book  Find 
Club  invites  you  to  choose  any  three  of  these  selections 
comprising 

as  many  as  5  hooks 
for  only  $3®^ 

with  membership 

Retail  value  up  to  $28.50 

Begin  your  membership  today  with  any  three  of  the 
selections  shown  at  the  left.  Since  two  of  them  are 
dual  selections  (two  books  counting  as  one),  you 
can  acquire  three,  four,  or  five  outstanding  books  — 
depending  on  the  choices  you  make  —  for  the  special 
introductory  price  of  $3.95. 


Book  Find  Club 

215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book  Find  Club 
and  send  me  for  only  $3.95  (plus  postage  and  handling) 
the  three  selections  that  I  have  indicated.  I  agree  to  buy 
at  least  five  additional  selections— or  alternates— in  the 
next  twelve  months,  with  the  understanding  that  I  am 
to  receive  a  free  bonus  book  after  my,  fourth  such  pur- 
chase. I  am  to  receive  each  month  without  charge  the 
Book  Find  News  containing  an  authoritative  review  of 
the  forthcoming  selection  and  descriptons  of  all  other 
books  available  to  me  at  special  members'  prices.  This 
will  enable  me  to  make  my  own  choice:  if  I  do  not  want 
the  selection  announced  I  can  return  your  form  saying 
"send  me  nothing"  or  use  it  to  order  another  book  from 
the  more  than  100  current  choice  titles  offered.  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time  after  purchasing  five 
selections  or  alternates. 

□  The    lliod    of   Homer.    Richmond    Lattimore's   verse 
translation.  Retail  $4.50.  Member's  price  $3.50. 

^Q  Shakespeare  and  Co.  The  long-awaited  memoirs  of 
Sylvia  Beach;  and  Human  Nature  and  the  Human 
Condition.  By  Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  Combined  retail 
price  $8.45.  Member's  price  (for  both  books)  $4.75. 
n  The  Living  Theatre.  By  Elmer  Rice.  Retail  $5.50. 
Member's  price  $3.95. 

□  The  Cool  World.  A  powerful  new  novel  by  Warren 
Miller.  Retail  $3.75.  Member's  price  $2.75. 

□  The  Odyssey:  A  Modern  Sequel.  By  Nikos  Kazant- 
zakis.  Retail  $10.00.  Member's  price  $5.95. 

n  The  Holy  Barbarians.  By  Lawrence  Lipton.  Retail 
$5.00.  Member's  price  $3.50. 
;j{  □  I  Remember.  Boris  Pasternak's  "sketch  for  an  auto- 
biography," and  St.  Petersburg.  By  Andrey  Biely. 
Combined  retail  price  $8.50.  Member's  price  (for  both 
books)  $4.75. 

Q  A  History  of  Sexual  Customs.  By  Richard   Lewin- 
sohn,  M.D.  Retail  $5.95.  Member's  price  $4.50. 

Q  America   As  a  Civilization.  By  Max   Lerner.   Ret<iil 
$10.00.  Member's  price  $4.95. 

□  A  History  of  Western  Morals.  By   Crane  Brinton. 
Retail  $7.50.  Member's  price  $4,50. 

SAVE  the  cost  of  postage  and  handling  of  your 
introductory  offer  by  enclosing  check  or  money  order. 


Mr. 

Mrs,.. 

Miss 


please  print 


Address.. 


City Zone State 

(Some  offer  in  Canodo.  Address:  105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ont.) 

B9-105 


HINE 


The 
>  *  •  >  *    dry  Cognuc 

brandy 


W%  I  P|^ 


COGNAC 


IMPORTED     FROM      FRANCE      BY 

'^\"  Brands  .  !!nt,   n  r  c 
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LETTERS 

A  hearty  "Amen"  to  Dr.  Mtniiiiij^cr's 
]ilca.  ...  I  have  argued  tenaciously  lor 
the  same  philosophy  and  tlie  most  I  have 
received  in  tlie  way  of  a  sympatlu'tic 
reply  is,  "Stop  trying  to  change  society! 
Your  wild  idealism  will  bring  you  only 
frustration."  I  am  grateful  for  such 
auihorilative  reinforcement.  : 

DicnoRAii  Stratton   Banks 
Evansville,   Iiid. 

Dr.  Mentiinger  has  the  perceptio 
of  Clarence  Harrow  with  the  acUlilional 
capacity  of  psychiatry.  Education  from 
this  type  ol  mind  is  most  urgently  needed 
in  this  country.  The  state  in  which 
live  abounds  in  mediocre  lawyers  and 
judges.  Psychiatrists  arc  looked  upor 
as  crackpots.  Our  prisons  are  full  ol 
mental  ]}atienis.  Our  mental  hospital  i 
a  trash  can  for  the  unwanted.  Capita: 
l)unishment  is  a  common  occurrence 
I'eople  like  Dr.  Mcnninger  are  needec 
very  badly. 

Thomas  A.  Little 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utal 

Off  ill  Spaa 

To  THE  Editors: 

In  "Sense  and  Nonsense  About  Space' 
[August].  Dr.  Lee  A.  Duliridge  certainf 
got  his  |joint  in  orbit.  As  one  of  th 
gullible  public  who  believed  we  woult 
have  interplanetary  relay  stations  to  th^ 
moon  and  colonies  on  Mars  within  a  fe\ 
days,  I  was  greatly  enlightened. 

Marilyn   Perelsoi 

Erasmus  Hall  High  Schoo 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Un-Crabbed  Agi 

To  the  Editors: 

Sean  O'Casey's  article  ["The  Delicat* 
Art  of  Growing  Old,"  August]  shoulJ 
be  posted  on  Inilletin  boards  of  ever 
hall  of  learning  where  youth  is  layinl 
the  foundations  for  not  being  dependenl 
upon  others  for  amusement  in  old  age 
Mrs.  R.  B,  SalteI 
Toronto,   OntariJ 

As  a  person  nearing  his  eighty-fifti 
birthday,  1  was  very  much  moved  by  Mif 
O'Casey's  article.  ...  I  lielieve  "trying  t| 
keep  yoiuig"  is  one  of  the  hardest  thing 
for  an  older  person  to  overcome.  .  . 
Years  ago  when  I  was  chairman  of  thi 
boaixl  of  a  settlement  house,  I  used  tl 
listen  patiently  to  .some  of  the  retirel 
older  officers.  They  were  fine  people  bti 
their  views  were  not  the  views  of  thl 
yf)unger  generation  of  which  I  was  thej 
a  member.  It  was  hard  to  make  ther 
a|)pieciate  what  was  going  on.  Thoug 
1  think  \\c  must  accept  our  sitnatioJ 
graciously,  I  believt;  there  is  plenty  fo 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


AS  A   NEW   MEMBER 


PLATO 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 


NOrillNCi  sliort  of  aina/ing  is 
the  way  tliis  great  classic  (writ- 
ten more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago)  hits  so  many  nails  sciuarely  on 
the  head  today!  Here,  in  the  clear- 
est reasoning  in  all  literature,  is  the 
pure  essence  of  how  to  get  the  best 
out  of  life  —  whether  we  possess 
worldly  wealth  or  only  the  riches 
in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  Pl.A  I'O 
is  the  famous  Jowett  translation.  It 
contains  the  five  great  liialogues: 
Apology,  Ciilo,  I'liacih),  Syniposiuni, 
and  the  Riluihln.  In  these  dramatic 
conversations  between  friends  — 
fresh,  spontaneous,  humorous,  in- 
formal —  you  have  "philosophy 
brought  ciown  from  heaven  to 
earth." 


MARCUS      ARISTOTLE 
AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 

'^l^HRt)UGIi  these  writings,  you 
*-  gaze  as  if  through  a  powerful 
telescope  at  the  Rome  of  eighteen 
centuries  ago.  You  will  be  struck  by 
resemblances  to  our  own  era  as  you 
read  the  wise  Meditations  of  the 
great  emperor-philosopher,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  Stoic  who  lound  peace 
in  traditional  customs  .  .  .  the  witty 
arguments  of  Lucian,  the  Skeptic, 
wlio  punctured  all  beliefs  .  .  .  the 
impassioned  words  of  Justin,  the 
(Christian,  willing  to  die  for  the  new 
religion.  With  an  introduction  by 
Irwin  I'xlman  —  and  scenes  describ- 
ing early  Christian  rituals,  from 
Walter  Pater's  novel  Marius  the 
lil)iiiiicaii. 


ON  MAN  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 


it'T'HIi  master  of  them  that  know," 
*-  this  supreme  mind  of  the  fabu- 
lous CJolden  Age  of  Greece  was 
called  by  the  poet  Dante.  Living 
over  2,000  years  ago,  he  was  so  far 
ahead  of  his  era  that  his  ideas  are 
astonishingly  timely  today.  Nature, 
politics,  art,  drama,  logic,  morals  — 
he  explored  them  all,  with  a  mind 
open  to  truth  and  a  heart  eager  for 
understanding. 

Included  is  the  essence  of  his  five 
celebrated  essays  —  Metaphysics, 
Parts  of  Animals,  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  Politics,  and  Poetics.  You 
will  be  amazed,  as  you  read  them, 
how  this  great  philosopher  discov- 
ered by  pure  reason  so  many  truths 
upon  which  modern  scientists  and 
thinkers  have  only   recently  agreed. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


A/711  L  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 

your    library   —   as    an    introductory 

ilkr  made  only  to  new  members  of  The 

l.tssits  Club?  You  are  invited  to  join 
oday  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  approval  beau- 
iful  editions  of  the  world's  greatest  mas- 
crpieces. 

These  books,  selected  imanimoLisly  liy 
listinguished  literary  autlioritics,  were 
lio.scn  because  they  offer  tlie  greatest  en- 
oynient  and  value  to  the  "pressetl  for 
ime"  men  ami  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 
A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  tiiat 
vill  never  grow  oUI.  For  sheer  fascination 
t  can  rival  the  most  thrilling  modern 
lovel.  Have  you  ever  womlered  how  the 
ruiy  great  books  have  heconie  "classics"? 
I'irst,  because  they  are  so  reailable.  They 
wouki  not  have  lived  unless  they  were 
read;  they  wouki  not  have  been  read  un- 
less they  were  interesting,  To  he  interest- 
ing they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
Ami  those  are  the  very  qualities  wliich 
cliaractcri/.e  these  selections:  rciidabilily, 
iiifi'if\l.  si  III  III  icily. 


Only  Book  Cluh  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  ilistributes  to  its 
members  the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price. 
2.  Its  members  are  not  obligated  to  take 
any  specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its  vol- 
umes are  luxurious  De  Luxe  F.ditions  — 
boiunl  in  the  luie  buckram  ordinarily  used 
for  S5  and  $\()  bindings.  They  have  tinted 
page  tops;  are  richly  stamped  in  genuine 
gold,  which  will  retain  its  original  lustre 
—  books  you  and  your  children  will  read 
and   cherish   for  many   years. 

A  'I'rial  Menihershil)  Invitation  to  You 
You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Mem- 
bership. With  your  (irst  books  will  be  sent 
an  advance  notice  about  future  selections. 
You  may  reject  any  book  you  do  not  wish. 
You  need  not  take  any  specific  number  of 
books  —  only  the  ones  you  want.  No 
money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 
Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper, 
printing,  binding  costs  are  rising.  The 
low  introductory  price  for  these  THRF.I! 
beautiful  volumes  cannot  be  assuretl  im- 
less  you  respond  promptly.  THF  CLAS- 
SICS CLUB,   Roslyn,   L.   1.,  New  York. 


THE   CLASSICS   CLUB                             CZ 

Roslyn,  L.  1.,  New  York 

lMr,i«.'    I'lnoll    111.'   a^.   a    Irinl    Mc.i.Imt   an. I    k.'u.I    iih^ 

III,'     TMKl!:!'',     hraiililiil     ClaHnii'H     Cliil,     Edilio 1 

IM.A'IO,     AHISlOTLt;    nml     M/\IU:ll.S     All|(lil.UI.S 

|il,liir-,Ml    al.ovc-,    which    1    may    kc.^i)    for    only    Sli.lW 

[)lnH  (i   ffw   ccnlM   inailiilF;  charnoH          thr   hihmmuI   ni-vv- 

n.on.h.T    intro.lnrlory    iiii.r    lor    AM,    'I'llKEE    y(.l- 

nnicM.      If    not    coinplclclv    KaliNllc,l    nftiT    seven    Hayw' 

exaniinnliun.    1   mn\    lelniii  all  .'I  h.>ok»  aii<l   owe   nolh. 

inn. 

Ah  a   niriiilier.    1   am    not    oliliiiali'il    lo   lake   any   h|m'' 

eilie    nnniher    '>f    lioi>kH.    anil    1    am    lo    receive    an    a<|. 

vanee    (le»<'ri|ilion    of    fiiliire    xeleelionH.    Also.    1    nnn 

reje<-l    any    volnine    lu'fore    or    afler    1    receive    il,    ami 

1    may    cancel    my    inemherHhij)    wlicro-ver    1    winh. 

Vm    each    /u/ure    Club    volnme    1    decide    lo    ki^ep    1 

will    «end    yon    Ihe    low    |iric>e    of    only    ,?2.ll')    |iln«    a 

few  conlH  tnuilinK  cliurfieH,   Uitmhs  ^liippi'tl  In   U.S.A. 

onty. ) 

Ml.      I 

yli",;    ) ri'h'a'»c  I'lii'il  'i'lamiy')' 

A.hlr.-SB 

/on.'  No. 

(;itj ( if  any  ) Slale 

An  invitation  to  all  men  and  women  with 

WRITING  ABILITY 

Who  Want  to  Attain  Professional  Skill 

' n 

I  I 

I     Our  FREE  Literary   AptituJe   Test  May  Qualify   You  For     j 

j     IncIiviJualized  Training  hy  Successful  W^riters  and  Editors     I 


The  Masa/.iiie  Institute,  a  private 
Bcliool  i>»  immI  aii<l  <>|)«'ralocl  by  sihtossCuI 
writers  and  *'<Jil<>r!^.  ortVrs  a  rliaiice  to 
learn  »rilin;L;  as  famous  uritt-rs  learned 
—  l>y  iiritiiig  steadily,  under  the  patient 
direetion  <>!'  a  firofessional. 

All  work  is  done  in  your  own  home, 
on  your  o«ii  time.  ^  ou  receive  resular 
assignments  desi;!:ned  to  fiet  you  started 
and  l\<'(^p  you  uriliui;.  ^ Oij  also  suhniit 
original  woi-U  of  any  t>pe  or  ;iiiy  h'liArlh* 
IJel'ore  lony  you  are  doin::  compU'te  stories 
or  articles,  eoneeulralin^  on  the  type  of 
writing  that  suits  you  hcst. 


THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 
Fifty  Korkefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  210-K 
Kockefeller  Center.  New  York  20.  N.Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Literary  Aptitude  Test 
and  other  information  about  your  training  to 


Name 

Street  Address. 


City  or  Town Zone.  .  .  .State I 

(AH  inquiries  confidential  No  salesman  will  call)     . 


TEST  YOUR  WRITING  TALENT  FREE 
Mii::axiiie  liislilutt;  tr;iiniii;:  is  open  to 
an>'<uit'  who  possesses  naluriil  ability.  A 
qualifying  literary  Aptitude  Test  is  offered 
without  ehartje.  Many  people  who  never 
wrote  a  line  for  publiealion  have  passed 
this  lest  anil  made  a  sue<-«'ss  of  the  train- 
ing. Send  for  your  test  today  and  linil  out 
how  your  iiiitiiral  writing;  ability  meas- 
ures up.  there  is  no  obliualion  of  etitirse. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

THE 

MAGAZINE 
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♦  .  .  .  make  the  perfecl  martini  because  it's  the 
vermouth  made  extra  dry  to  satisfy  the  Martini- 
wise. 

And  for  manhattans  use  Tribune  Sweef  Vermouth 
(or  Exfra  Dry  for  dry  monhatfan  devotees.) 
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LETTERS 

older  people  lo  do.  ...  I  am  glad  that 
New  York  Stale  ha.s  made  ii  illegal  to 
discriminate  against  okler  workers  and 
I  hope  other  states  will  lollow  our 
example.  l.i  o  M.  Klein 

New  \>nk.  N.  Y. 

For  the  Birds 

To  Tin.  Editors: 

Re  the  .\iigiist  Easy  Chair  ["How 
lo  C:ure  Bird-watchers,"  John  Fischer], 
I'm  sure  many  long-time  Harper's 
readers  like  myself  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  earlier  Easy  Cih.iir  (onnnent 
on  om-  leathered  Iriends  whidi  we 
hap])en  to  preler.  It  appeared  101  years 
ago.  in  May   1858,  and  began: 

"  'The  time  of  the  singing  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  untie  is 
heard  in  the  land.'  The  jul)ilant  descrip- 
tion oi  spring,  in  the  .Song  of  Solomon, 
is  still  une(pialed.  Among  ail  the  poets 
none  have  sung  a  sweeter  strain.  In  all 
literature  there  is  nothing  more  buoyant 
and  festive,  of  a  richer  spring  hue,  or  a 
livelier  spring  impulse,  than  the  words 
which  are  preserved  to  us  in  such  a 
wonderful  translation.  It  is  this  very 
singing  of  birds  which  is  the  full  and 
final  certificate  of  the  .spring's  arrival. 
The  song  of  the  first  bluebird  jjierces 
the  heart  of  the  winter." 

Horace    Knowi.es 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Knowles  is  the  editor  of  the  forth- 
(omitiir  hook,  Gentlemen,  .Scholars  and 
Scoundrels,  A  Treasury  of  the  Best  of 
Harper's  Magazine  from  1850  to  the 
Present.  It  will  he  puhlislied  hy  Harper 
if  Brothers  on   Octoher  21. 

The  Editors 

Parapsychological  Puzzles 

Ic)  Tin:  Editors: 

Dr.  Ian  Stevenson  ["The  Uncomfort- 
able Facts  about  Extrasensory  Percep- 
tion." July]  seeins  to  be  unaware  of 
recent  and  important  events  in  the  field 
of  parapsychology.  A  two-year  card-guess- 
ing experiment  by  Dr.  Soal  with  two 
teen-age    Welsh    boys    ended    in    .April 

1957.  .  .  .  The  results  were  so  successful 
that  they  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
But  now  nearly  all  the  experimental 
arrangements  and  results  have  been 
duplicated  by  the  use  of  a  (concealed) 
whistle  giving  a  high-pitched  sounci 
easily  audible  to  a  teen-age  boy  but 
completely    inaudible    to   a    middle-aged 

or  older  person \  demonstration  by 

the  two  Welsh  boys  on  television  in 
London  on  .April  27  was  a  complete 
failure.  Because  of  the  obvious  fraud 
in  these  recent  cases,  and  even  moic 
recent  charges  of  fraud   in   the   best   of 


START  YOUR  CHILD   ON  THIS  SENSIBLE  PLAN   based  on  exciting  books  about  SCIENCE  and  HISTORY  .  .  . 
designed  to  instill  a  lifetime  love  of  good  books  and  to  assist  him — without  pressure — >vith  his  school  work 


A  "TRIPLE  TURRET"  JUNIOR  MICROSCOPE  KIT 
and  a  GENUINE  ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE 


k,~. 


WITH  A  FOUR-MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

%um  Readers  of  America 

A  BOOK  CLUB   FOR   BOYS   AND  GIRLS    (fROM   8  TO    14) 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  Book-of-thc-Month  Club 


Discover  nature's  secrets  with  this 

junior-size     microscope     •     Three 

turrets:  lOOx— 200x— 300x   •   With 

manual  and  other  equipment 


NOT  A  TOY!  Full  25-power  by  30 
mm  spy  glass  with  color-correct- 
ed lens  •  Chromium-plated  draw 
tubes    •    Extends  to   ^^^/a" 


You  can  subscribe  to  either  series 

HE  PLAN  •  Parents  frequently  overlook  an 
:ivious  truth,  even  when  they  are  most  con- 
■rned  about  their  child's  progress:  children 
ho  love  to  read  do  better  in  school.  To  cn- 
luragc— iintbouf  pressure— a  natural  love  of 
•ading  is  the  sound  educational  principle  of 
tc  Young  Readers  of  America  plan.  It  pro- 
des— at  regular  intervals,  which  is  extremely 
nportant— authoritative  books  that  are,  above 
!l,  fun  to  read.  As  many  educators  point  out, 
lildren  who  learn  to  love  books  in  this  way 
iually  make  the  best  and  most  interested 
udents.  And  the  "library-building"  habit  ac- 
uired  in  childhood  will  benefit  them  always. 

1)  THE  ALLABOUT  BOOKS  are  compre- 
ensive  books  about  science.  Says  The  "New 
'ork  Times:  "They  have  won  an  enthusiastic 
udicnce  among  fact-hungry  young  people. 
.  .  Lively   and   informal   in   style,  but   not 


.  .  or  to  both  at  a  10%  discount 

superficial."  Each  of  these  volumes— from  dino- 
saurs and  astronomy  to  atoms  and  sputniks — 
is  written  by  an  eminently  qualified  science 
writer  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

(2)  THE  LANDMARK  BOOKS  about  Ameri- 

can  and  world  history  "have  fired  the  imagi- 
nations and  held  the  attention  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people"  (W.  >.  Times).  These 
remarkable  books  are  written  by  outstanding 
authors  whose  reputations  were  made  in  the 
field  of  serious  adult  writing  —  authors  like 
John  Gunther,  Pearl  Buck,  Thomas  B.  Costain, 
John  Mason  Brown  and  many  others. 

^  A  FOUR-MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIP- 
TION is  suggested,  in  order  to  see  how  your 
own  young  reader  responds  to  the  idea.  To 
excite  and  inspire  him  immediately,  he  will 
receive,  free,  the  enrollment  gifts  pictured 
above.  With  them  he  will  receive  the  All- 


ABOUT  or  Landmark  Book  you  select  as  the 
first  purchase  from  the  two  listed  in  the  cou- 
pon. Also  included  will  be  fifty  handsome 
bookplates  to  encourage  him  to  build  his  ou'fi 
library.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  subscription, 
if  you  do  not  feel  that  the  plan  is  succeeding 
with  your  child,  you  may  cancel  at  any  time. 

*  THE  SYSTEM  IS  SIMPLE  -  each  month 
your  child  will  receive  a  book  addressed  to 
him  personally,  always  an  exciting  moment  in 
any  home.  The  price  to  subscribers,  lower 
than  the  regular  retail  price,  is  only  $1.75 
each,  plus  a  small  charge  for  mailing. 

*  IF  YOU  DECIDE  to  subscribe  to  both 
series  (one  Allabout  and  one  Landmark 
Book  each  month)  yoii  will  receive  a  discount 
of  10%,  making  the  special  combined  price 
$3.15,  plus  the  postage  and  handling  charge. 
In  this  case,  check  both  the  Allabout  and 
Landmark  Book  pictured  in  the  coupon  as 
your  first  purchase. 


ALSO  GIVEN  . . . 
50  BOOKPLATES 


BEGIN  WITH  ONE  OF  THESE— OR  BOTH 


A   NOTE    ABOUT    CHRISTMAS 
AND  BIRTHDAYS 

f  you  wish  to  give  a  subscription 
IS  a  Christmas  or  birtliday  sur- 
)rise,  simply  check  the  appropriate 
>ox  in  the  coupon.  The  enrollment 
!ifts  and  the  first  purchase  will  be 
;ent  in  packages  plainly  labeled 
'Do  not  open  until  Christmas"  or 
'Do  not  open  until  your  birthday," 
IS  the  case  may  be.  Enclosed  will 
be  a  suitable  card  naming  you  as 
the  donor. 

Trademark  of  Book-of-Uic-Month  Club.  Inc. 


Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  345  Hudson  St.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  READERS  OF  AMERICA*  Branch  13-10 

Ple.ise  enroll  the  child  n,irne(l  below  In  a  four-month  trial  subscription  to 
Youna  Headers  ol  America  and  send  him.  free,  the  "TRIPLE  TURRET" 
JUNKJR  MICROSCOPE  KIT  .ind  a  GENUINE  ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE  with 
the  purchase  of  the  fust  book(s)    Indicated.  You  are  to  send  the  child: 

□  one  ALLABOUT  BOOK  each  month  and  bill  me  at  151.75  (plus 
a  small  charge  for  postage  and  handlinj?)  for  each  book. 
□  one  LANDMARK  BOOK  each  month  and  bill  me  at  SI. 75  (plus 
a  small  charRc  for  pnstaire  and  handllnc)  for  each  book. 
□  one  ALLABOUT  and  one  LANDMARK  BOOK  each  month  and  bill 
me  at  IJS.IS  (plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and  handling). 
I  may  cancel  the  subscription  an.v  time  after  buying  four  books  for  the 
child.  As  the  child's  first  purchase  send  the  book  (or  books)  checked  at  the 
left.    (For   combination    subscription   check    both   books.) 

All    information   should   be  (Hied    in   by  parent  or  donor PLEASE  PRINT 


Name  of  Parent  or  Donor 


□  ALL  ABOUT  SATELLITES 

AND    SPACE    SHIPS  by  David  Dietz 

□  DANIEL    BOONE     by  John   Mason  Brown 


City Zone. 

IF  YOU  WANT  THIS  AS  A  BIRTHDAY  GIFT 
days  for  dpilvery;  west  of  the  Mlsalnsippi  allow 
IF    AS   A    CHRISTMAS    GIFT,    CHECK    HERE.     (Package 

for  Christmas  if  order  is  received  by  December  1)  YR-31 

NOTE:    in  Canada.   LANDMARK  and  ALLABOUT  BOOKS  are  SI. 0.5  each    (.«.4.-,  Iiir 
a  combination   snbsfrlptlon)    plus  postage  and   liandilng,    and  arc  sliipitod   ihtly  frre 
from  Toronto. 


D 
D 


.  .  .  .state 

CHECK    HERE.    (Allow    10 
is) 
vili  arrive   in 


that  language  was  your  native  language — 
probably  English. 

you  learned  it  through  hearing,  imitating  and  repeating — 

85  a  child  does. 

this  is  the  fastest,  most  eflBcient  way  to  leam  anr  language. 

this  is  the  way  you  leam  a  language  at  BerUtz, 

it  is  "live"  language  teaching. 

it's  the  "BerUtz  Method" — 

direct — to  the  point. 

:.  '  :e<lioui  drills. 

;'u  -  -  ".ew  language  immediately. 

not  just  meaamglesj  nords.  but  entire  expressions. 

your  vocabulary  is  acquired  through  association  and  use. 

reading  and  writing  come  after  you  are  familiar 

with  basic  sounds. — 

after  you  have  mastered  pronunciation  and  accent. 

English  is  absolutely  taboo  in  the  classroom. 

}our  new  lang"  -ned  in  terms  of  "itself." 

)ou  leam  to  ":  our  new  language  as  well  as  speak. 

instructors  are  natives  of  the  land  whose  lansuase  thev  teach. 


you  set  your  own  pace. 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "full"  course. 

the  time  you  spend  is  up  to  you. 

therefore  there  is  no  set  "^rice." 

it  all  depends  on  how  much  you  want  to  know,  how  soon  vou 

want  to  know  it  and  how  well  you  want  to  know  it. 

the  "Berhtz  Method"  is  world-renowned;  backed  by  81  years 

of  experience. 

it's  testified  to  by  over  10  milhon  Berlitz  graduates. 

it  teaches  you  more  in  10  weeks  than  a  four  year  college 

language  course. 

it  works. 

7^15  15  enrollment  month  at  Berlitz  and  since  our  "live'' 
instruction  is  tailored  to  individual  needs  the  best  procedure  for 
you  tcill  be  to  stop  in  at  the  nearest  Berlitz  School  (see  our 
listings  on  the  next  page)  and  have  a  chat  irith  the  director, 
i  ou'll  find  him  to  be  cordial,  informative  and,  more  important, 
able  to  help  you  better  than  anyone  tee  know. 


FOR  BCSINESS  OR  PLEASURE  .  .  . 
PEOPLE  WHO  GO  PLACES  .  .  GO  TO 


BllMfi 


11 


LETTERS 


older  cases,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
11  (he  existence  of  telepathy  has  been 
>\c(l,    c|uite    aside    from    its    proper- 


As  to  psychokinesis,  a  very  recent  ex- 
ided  study  (not  yet  published)  has 
litated  no  grounds  for  its  existence, 
me  physical  scientists,  at  any  rate,  are 
ite  familiar  with  the  published  (as 
11  as  much  impublisliecl)  material  of 
r;i])sychology,  i)ut  we  are  still  "waiting 
be  shown." 

RA^■^ro^D  T.  Birge 

Prof,  of  Physics,  Emer. 

U.  of  California 

Berkeley.  Calif. 

.According  to  my  latest  information, 
iich  of  the  higli  scoring  by  the  Welsli 
ys  remains  unexplained.  They  were 
scovered  cheating  once,  but  not  with 
.vhistle— they  were  signaling  by  making 
rnitiire  creak.  Subsequently  precau- 
)ns  were  taken  [to  pre\ent  this]  and 
ey  continued  to  make  high  scores, 
en  when  dressed  only  in  batliing 
links  and  socks  to  preclude  the  conceal- 
ent  of  small  apparatus.  The  high- 
squency  ^vhistle  can  diq^licate  high 
:)ring  by  a  signal  imperceptible  to 
ost  people.  But  no  one  has  shown 
at  the  boys  used  such  a  whistle.  .  .  . 
rcusations  of  fraud  need  to  be  investi- 
ted  as  carefully  as  claims  for  the 
iraculous.  .  .  . 

Ian  Stevenson.   M.D. 

U.  of  Virginia 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Mute  but  Happy 

0  THE  Editors: 

"Our  Battered  Bards"  ['Tetters," 
ily]  proves  again  that  those  who  object 
rite,  those  who  enjoy,  renfl.  Did  no 
le  recognize  the  poignancy  and  reality 
'."  Anthony  Ostroff's  "A  Visit  to  the 
ountry"  [June]?    We  hear  Mr.  Ostroff 

1  too  seldom  and  every  poem  is  to  be 
lerished. 

May  we  have  more  ? 

Louise  Whitehead 
Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

Other  Mens  Pools 

0  THE  Edhors: 

As  a  "do-it-yourself"  swimming-jjool 
nthusiast  I  want  to  express  my  deepest 
'mpathy  with  Valrc  Talley  Davis  ["The 

001  is  Blue,"   ,\ugust] A   profes- 

onal  contractor  dug  the  hole  for  my 
ool  for  $m.  Then  the  sides  clickecl 
iitomalically  into  place.  A  vinyl  liner 
lade  it  watertight  and  maintenance 
'■ec  .  .  .  yoii  don't  have  to  ]3aint  it.  A 
"ol  vacuum  cleaner  whisks  dirt  from 
lie   bottom.     An    inexpensive    skimmer 


takes  care  of  surface  dirt.  This  pool  is 
never  drained;  in  winter  the  children 
use  it  for  an  ice-skating  rink.  Chemicals 
and  other  maintenance  cost  us  about 
§70  a  year.  With  all  the  extras  my  pool 
cost  about  .?  1,500— less  than  the  average 
cost  of  two  vacations.  We  have  also 
licked  the  problem  of  too  many  visitors. 
No  children  allowed  unless  a  parent  is 
at  poolside  to  act  as  lifeguard.  Since 
most  parents  are  too  busy  to  keep  track 
of  junior,  that's  no  longer  a  problem. 
Mrs.  Davis's  complaints  are,  I  fear,  as 
outmoded  as  yesterday's  bathing  suits. 
Richard  Bercusi 
Perth  Amboy,  N.    J. 

TV  and  Its  Viewers 

Since  the  publication  in  the  July  Ea,sy 
Cliair  column  of  a  suggestion  for  im- 
proving rV  programing,  more  than  700 
readers  have  written  letters  of  comment. 
Many  asked  what  they  could  do  to  help 
get  l^etter  TV.  Here  is  a  brief  report 
on  current  developments: 

1.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Mike 
Monroney  of  Oklahoma,  tlie  letters  were 
turned  over  to  him  for  use  in  a  forth- 
coming inquiry  into  tlie  state  of  .A.meri- 
can  television.  Because  of  the  legislati\'e 
log  jam  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  public  hear- 
ings proijably  will  be  postponed  until 
next  year.  Meanwhile,  people  wlio  have 
ideas  about  the  c]uality  of  TV  broadcast- 
ing might  do  well  to  write  or  talk  to 
their  own  Congressmen. 

2.  The  major  networks  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  some  impressive 
public-service  programs  in  prime  eve- 
ning time  during  the  current  season.  If 
it  materializes,  this  effort  surely  merits 
an  appreciative  response  from  viewers 
who  have  been  demanding  better  fare. 
Moreover,  if  local  stations  fail  to  carry 
these  choice  network  jjrograms.  their  re- 
fusal should  not  pass  without  comment. 

,S.  One  reader— Cenevieve  Syverud  of 
Orincla,  California— quoted  Martin  Lu- 
ther: "Hewho  remains  silent  makes  him- 
self an  accomplice."  She  is  c  learly  right 
in  suggesting  that  the  public  itself  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  kind  of  TV 
we  are  now  getting— and  that  a  constant 
stre.im  of  comment  tc)  sponsors,  local 
stations,  and  networks  could  be  the  most 
effective  weapon    for  improvement. 

4.  We  believe  that  Harper's— \\\^t  many 
other  publications— must  share  some  of 
the  blame.  Ijecause  it  has  not  provided 
enough  informed  and  responsible  criti- 
cism of  TV.  We  propose  to  mend  our 
ways  I)y  assigning  knowledgeable  critics 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  what  has  be- 
come our  most  important  meditim  of 
communication,  and  to  keep  our  readers 
posted  on— ive  hope— its  progress. 

The  Editors 


FOR  BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE  . . .  PEOPLE 
WHO  GO  PLACES  ...  GO  TO  BERLITZ 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

621  N.  Charles  Street 
Ptaza  2-0767 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF. 
321  Nortli  Beiierly  Drive 
CRestview  6-1101 
BIRMINGHAM,  MICH. 
159  Pierce  Street 
Midwest  4-9200 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
30  Newbury  Street 
commonwealth  6-6858 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
207  N.  Michigan  Auenua 
FRanklin  2-4341 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Vernon  Manor  Hotel 
PLaza  1-2237 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
1148  Euclid  Ai/enue 
TOwer  1-0950 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
6141  Sherry  Lane 
EMerson  1-4224 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
107  Clifford  Street 
woodward  2-7788 
EAST  ORANGE,  N.J. 
35  Brick  Church  Plaza 
ORange  6-0100 
EVANSTON,  ILL. 
618  Davis  Street 
GReenleaf  5-4341 
GREAT  NECK,  N.Y. 
45  N.  Station  Plaza 
HUnter  7-1661 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
2023  S.  Shepherd  Drive 
JAckson  3-7200 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
2942  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  7-3131 
MIAMI,  FLA. 
242  N.  E.  2nd  Avenue 
FRanklin  1-3686 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
1111  Nicollet  Avenue 
FEderal  6-8763 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
412  International  Trade  Mart 
TUIane  3411 


NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

40  West  51  Street 
Circle  6-0110 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
Circle  6-0110 
179  Broadway 
COrllandt  7-1112 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

170  S.  Lake  Avenue 
sycamore  5-6888 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

121  South  Broad  Street 
PEnnypacker  5-8500 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

415  Smithfield  Street 
GRant  1-0900 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

4117  Lindell  Blvd. 
JEfferson  1-2445 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

800  N.  Broadway 
KImberly  7-2631 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

3320  Fourth  Avenue 
CYpress  8-0490 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

26  OTarrell  St. 
YUkon 6-6257 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIF. 

159  E.  Fifth  Ave. 
Diamond  2-6007 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

1331  Third  Avenue 
Mutual  2-1242 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

330  Bedford  Street 
DAvis  4-9551 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1701  KSt.  N.W. 
STerling  3-0010 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

65  Court  Street 
WHite  Plains  6-8389 

also: 

HAVANA,  CUBA 

SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 


Berlitz  is  ttie  complete  language  service.  If  you  do 
not  live  near  a  Berlitz  Scfiool  write  today  for  infor- 
mation on  other  Berlitz  Language  Aids. 

Clip  and  mall  to  the  nearest  Berlitz  School 

Please  send   me   information   on   Berlitz   Language 
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Writers  and  Their  Editors: 
Notes  on  an  Uneasy  Marriage 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  when  my  main  job 
was  editing  books,  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  at 
least  a  trace  of  scientific  method  into  a  wildly 
unscientific  business. 

Every  day  authors  or  their  agents  would  come 
in  to  get  money  to  finance  the  writing  of  a  book. 
Usually  they  would  have  a  couple  of  chapters 
finished  and  an  outline  of  the  rest.  Sometimes 
they  had  nothing  but  an  idea,  in  their  heads  or 
scribbled  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope.  (One 
agent,  ^vhose  effrontery  I  have  always  admired, 
didn't  even  have  that.  She  said  she  represented 
a  radio  commentator,  and  she  suggested  that  if  a 
publisher  would  put  up  $10,000  so  that  he  could 
lie  on  a  Florida  beach  and  think  for  a  few  weeks, 
he  might  bring  back  an  outline  for  a  possible 
book.) 

On  such  tenuous  security,  publishers  frequently 
advance  sums  ranging  from  $500  to  several  thou- 
sand dollars— to  be  repaid  out  of  the  author's 
royalty,  if  and  when  he  delivers  a  manuscript 
which  can  be  published  and  sold  to  a  far-from- 
eager  public.  The  decision  is  made  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  basis  of  sheer  hunch— or  what  pub- 
lishers prefer  to  describe,  wistfully,  as  "editorial 
judgment."  The  editor  takes  a  look  at  what- 
ever the  author  has  down  on  paper;  checks  the 
sales  and  reviews  of  his  previous  books,  if  any; 
finds  out  Av'hat  he  can  about  any  recent  books 
on  a  similar  theme;  wonders  whether  the  buy- 
ing jjublic  will  have  any  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject when  the  book  is  published,  maybe  two 
years  later;  makes  a  personal  estimate  of  the 
writer's  talent,  responsibility,  and  character— and 
then  takes  a  deep  breath  and  decides  how  much 
ol  the  firm's  money  to  gamble.   (Even  when  there 


is  no  advance  to  the  author,  publishing  a  book 
requires    an     investment    of    at     least    $5,000.) 

If  an  editor  guesses  wrong  too  often,  he  and 
his  firm  will  be  out  of  business.  Even  the  best 
make  so  many  bad  guesses  that  every  publishing 
house  has  to  write  off  thousands  of  dollars  in 
unearned  advances  each  year.  And  the  mistake 
of  being  overcautious  can  be  equally  serious:  I 
remember  with  shame  at  least  five  authors  whose 
demands  I  turned  down  as  exorbitant,  and  who 
are  now  bringing  in  fat,  green  wads  of  money  for 
rival  firms. 

So— like  many  another  na'i've  young  editor— 
I  started  to  look  for  some  clue  which  might  help 
me  to  calculate  on  a  less  haphazard  basis  whether 
any  given  author  would  be  likely  to  earn  enough 
to  repay  the  money  he  asked  for.  I  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  performance  records  of  some 
two  hundred  writers,  looking  for  common  char- 
acteristics which  would  distinguish  the  good  risks 
from  the  bad. 

Two  showed  up.  Nearly  all  the  successful 
writers  had  them,  while  the  failures  did  not. 
They  were: 

1.  An  abnormal  supply  of  simple  animal 
energy. 

2.  An  over-charged  ego. 

THIS  discovery  proved  less  than  revolutionary, 
because  there  is  another  essential  ingredient— 
talent— which  I  never  did  learn  to  spot  with  any 
certainty  until  the  writer  had  demonstrated  it 
on  paper,  and  not  always  then.  Plenty  of  would- 
be  authors  are  endowed  with  Napoleonic  ego 
and  the  energy  of  a  terrier  pup,  but  still  can't 
write  a  lick.  Yet  it  also  seems  to  be  generally 
true  that  the  most  luminous  talent  won't  get  very 
far  when  the  other  two  qualities  are  missing. 

As  a  scientific  finding,  this  may  not  amount 
to  much— but  for  an  editor  it  does  have  its 
uses.  In  addition  to  cutting  down  his  bad  debt 
figures,  it  can  help  him  in  developing  a  working 
partnership  with  his  authors.  For,  once  they  have 
entered  into  their  curious  alliance,  the  editor's 
main  jobs  are  then:  (a)  to  keep  his  writer  churn- 
ing out  manuscripts  and  (b)  to  nourish,  protect, 
and  shepherd  that  all-important  ego. 

The  first  chore  is  relatively  straightforward. 
If  the  writer  possesses  that  overflowing  vitality 
which  has  characterized  such  diverse  specimens 
as  Tolstoi,  Eelgar  Wallace,  Tom  Wolfe,  and 
Dickens,  he  will  write  as  naturally  as  a  fire  burns. 
The  publisher  will  have  to  sell  enough  books  to 
stoke  the  auctorial  flames  with  their  necessary 
fuel:  money.  On  occasion  he  may  also  need  to 
offer  advice  about  markets,  syntax,  and  organiza- 
tion of  subject  matter,  and  to  prune  back  the 
luxuriant  prose  which  unbridled  energy  so  often 
produces.  But  if  the  sheer  physical  drive  isn't 
there,  the  case  is  hopeless.  \Vriting  is  a  punish- 
ing trade,  and  the  feeble  soon  drop  it. 

But  there  is  nothing  simple  about  the  editor's 
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^THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB 

^Dept  HA-31,  40  Guernsey  Street 
Stamford,  Conn.  I 

Send  me  at  once  the  THREE  books  I  have  checked  below,  I 
two  as  my  enrollment  gift  and  one  as  my  first  selection,  I 
and  bill  me  only  $3.95  (plus  a  few  cents  for  postage  and  | 
packing) .  I 

Forthcoming  selections  will  be  described  to  xne  in  I 
advance,  and  I  may  decline  any  book  simply  by  retuniing  I 
a  printed  form.  You  will  send  me  a  valuable  FIiEE  i 
BONUS  BOOK  each  time  I  purchase  four  additional  | 
selections  or  alternates.  My  only  obligation  is  to  accept  , 
four  selections  or  alternates  in  the  first  year  I  am  a  mem-  I 
ber,  and  I  may  resign  at  any  time  after  accepting  four  ' 
such  books.  I 

GUARANTEE:  //  not  completely  satisfied,  I  may  return  * 
my  first  shipment  within  7  days,  and  membership  will  I 


(VALUES   UP  TO   $27.70) 


Members  save  money  on  the  books  they  want 
. . .  receive  valuable  Bonus  Books,  too . . . 
and  enjoy  other  worthwhile  advantages 

ERE  IS  an  amazingly  generous  demon- 
■  stration  offer.  It  is  made  solely  to 
)ve  to  you  how  much  you  will  enjoy 
■■  WIDE  VARIETY  of  important  new 
sks  of  history  and  world  affairs  you 
1  get  at  cash  savings  through  the 
story  Book  Club.  Members  last  year 
'ed  an  average  of  $3.16  on  each  book 
rchased,  including  the  value  of  Bonus 
oks! 

The  distinguished  selections  pictured 
re-all  handsomely  bound,  and  many 
them  illustrated— sell  for  as  much  as 
0.00  each  at  publisher's  list  prices, 
it  we  invite  you  to  choose  ANY 
■IREE  of  these  valuable  books  for 
ly  $3.95,  if  you  join  the  History  Book 
ub  now  on  this  Trial  Membership 
■er. 

History  Book  Club  selections  are 
osen  by  an  eminent  Board  of  Histo- 
Jns  made  up  of  Dumas  Malone.Walter 
illis  and  Louis  B.  Wright.  Each  book 
described  to  you  — in  advance— in  a 


careful  and  objec- 
tive review.  If  you 
do  not  want  a  book, 

you  merely  return  a  printed  form 
(always  provided)  and  it  will  not  be 
sent.  You  may  accept  as  few  as  four 
selections  or  alternates  a  year,  and 
resign  at  any  time  after  accepting  four 
such  books. 

With  every  fourth  purchase  after  your 
initial  selection,  you  receive  a  Free 
Bonus  Book  of  your  own  choice.  And, 
in  addition  to  current  selections,  a  great 
many  'other  important  new  books  are 
always  available  to  you,  at  special 
Members'  low  prices  and  with  full 
Bonus  Credit. 

Begin  your  membership  by  taking 
ANY  THREE  books  from  this  page 
(total  value  up  to  $27.70)  for  only  $3.95. 
Check  the  books  you  want  on  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  at  once— without  money— to 
the  History  Book  Club,  Dept.  HA-31, 
40  Guernsey  Street,  Stamford,  Conn, 
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LOST  VICTORIES  by  Field  Mar- 
shal Erich  von  Manstein.  The 
myth  of  Hitler's  "military  genius" 
exploded  by  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant tacticians.  This  remarkable 
memoir  shows  the  virtues— and  the 
blindness— of  the  typical  Prussian 
general;  and  tells  the  full  story  of 
the  disastrous  Russian  campaigns. 
List  price  $7.50. 

TWELVE  WHO  RULED  by  R.  R. 

Palmer.  A  brilliant  study  of 
the  climax  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Here  is  the  cold,  self- 
righteous  Robespierre . . .  the  virile, 
expansive  Danton  .  .  .  and  Saint- 
Just,  the  youthful  "Angel  of 
Death". ..  locked  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Terror.  An  intense,  dra- 
matic book  which  is  also  a  scholarly 
history  of  the  highest  rank.  List 
price  $5.00. 

[— 1  THE  DECISION  TO  INTERVENE  by 

I I  George  F.  Kennan.  A  striking 

picture  of  Russia  in  1917  as  her 
bloody  sunrise  dawned.  Here  are 
the  ruthless  Bolshevik  leaders,  the 
confused  Western  diplomats,  the 
foreign  spies  and  provocateurs  — 
and  those  few  Americans  who  tried 
(and  almost  succeeded)  in  making 
friends  with  the  new  Soviet.  List 
price  $7.50. 

RUSSIA    LEAVES    THE    WAR    bv 

George  F.  Kennan.  This  book 

—  winner  of  four  major  prizes  — 
offers  fascinating  portraits  of 
Lenin,  Trotsky,  Woodrow  Wilson 
.  .  .  revealed  through  day-to-day 
words  and  deeds.  List  price  $7.50. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  GEN- 
ERAL STAFF  by  Waller  Goerlitz. 
From  Von  Clausewitz  to  Rommel 

—  here  are  the  most  feared  and 
respected  military  leaders  of  all 
time:  their  personalities,  their  tri- 
umphs, their  fatal  miscalculations. 
31  photographs.   List  price  $7.50. 

□  BATTLES  AND  LEADERS  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR  by  Ned  Bradford. 
A  famous  "eyewitness"  account 
of  the  Civil  War,  now  re-edite;d  in 
one  huge  volume.  Listen  to  the 
chaplain  who  praved  while  Stone- 
wall Jackson  died  .  .  .  the  officer 
who  watched  Lee  surrender.  Mag- 
nificent "on-the-spot"  drawings 
and  maps  of  campaigns;  a  collec- 
tor's item!  List  price  $8.95. 

I — I  Wt   CIVIL  WAR:    A   NARRATIVE 

I I  by  Shelby  Foote.  An  excit- 
ing new  kind  of  historical  writing 
that  brings  two  crucial  years  of 
the  Civil  War  into  sharp  focus- 
es exciting  narrative.  The  great 
battles,  in  particular,  have  per- 
haps never  before  been  so  clearly 
and  dramatically  presented.  And 
the  principal  figures—  Lincoln, 
Davis,  Calnoun.  Lee,  etc.— have 
seldom  appeared  in  such  vivid, 
full-scale  portraits.  With  46  maps. 
List  price  $10.00. 


r-\  THE  GREEK  HISTORIANS  edited 
I — I  by  M.  I.  Finley.  Here  are  the 
stirring  battles  of  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  Wars  ...  an  eyewit- 
ness record  of  the  Great  Plague  in 
Athens... and  the  history  of  the 
men  and  events  that  gave  Greece 
her  glory  as  related  by  Herodotxis, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon  and  Poly- 
bius.  An  excellent  modem  trans- 
lation. List  price  $6.00. 


I — I  THE  AGE  OF  THE   DEMOCRATIC 

I I  REVOLUTION  by  R.  R.  Palmer. 

A  fascinating  study  of  the  men, 
women  and  events  that  made  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions 
—and  how  the  excesses  of  the  ele- 
gant eighteenth  century  planted 
and  nurtured  the  seeds  of  democ- 
racy in  England,  Ita'y,  Poland, 
and  most  other  nations  of  the 
Western  world.  List  price  $7.50. 


D 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR  by  Winston  S. 
Churchill.  Just  published.  In  ,  a 
massive  new  one-volume  edition, 
here  is  Mr.  Churchill's  epic 
account  of  the  conduct  of  World 
War  H.  This  overwhelming  narra- 
tive —  one  of  the  most  unusual 
books  ever  written  — is  now  made 
even  clearer  and  more  dramatic  by 
careful  editing  which  has  reduced 
its  length  to  somewhat  over  a 
thousand  pages.  List  price  $8.75. 


D: 


ni 


A  HISTORY  OF  MILITARISM  by 
Alfred  Vagts.  A  penetrating 
look  at  the  all-powerful  military 
castes  that  existed  in  Germany, 
France,  Britain  and  even  in  Amer- 
ica until  the  first  World  War— and 
why  the  aims  of  the  military  were 
often  in  sharp  conflict  with  the 
political,  scientific  and  economic 
forces  at  work  in  society.  List 
price  $7.50. 


n: 


GODS  AND  MEN:  The  Origins 
of  Western  Culture  bv  Henry 

Bamford  Parkes.  A  delight  for 
readers  who  would  take  a  bold, 
clear-eyed  look  at  modem  culture 
and  religion  by  comparing  them 
with  past  civilizations.  You  go 
back  to  the  primitive  .societies  of 
hunters,  agrarians,  urbanites  .  .  . 
survey  the  development  of  Juda- 
ism, Hellenism,  Christianity. 
Illustrated.  List  price  $7.50. 


□  STRATEGY  IN  THE  MISSILE  AGE 
by  Bernard  Brodie.  What  new 
concepts  of  military  strategy  are 
necessary  for  survival  in  the 
missile  age?  This  timely,  contro- 
versial study  shows  how  outdated 
ideas  live  with  us  in  "ubtle  and 
dangerous  ways . . .  and  analyzes 
the  requirements  for  a  strong 
America  in  the  1960's.  List  price 
$6.50. 
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srcoiul  duty.  Ego-nursing  will  take  a  diflerent 
form  with  every  author— but,  like  baby-raisiug, 
it  always  ought  to  begin  with  alfection  and  re- 
s|)ect.  If  an  editor  doesn't  like  authors  enough 
to  put  up  with  their  tantrums  and  change  their 
emotional  diapers,  he  is  in  tlie  wrong  business. 

And  he  must  understand  that  if  a  writer's  ego 
ever  wilts,  he  is  ruined.  It  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  sustain  him  through  those  lonely  months 
while  he  is  trying  to  piece  together  a  book  out 
of  one  recalcitrant  word  after  another.  Every 
morning  he  has  to  persuade  himself,  all  over 
again,  that  putting  marks  on  paper  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  .  .  .  that  he  has 
sometiiing  to  say  which  thousands  of  people  not 
onl)  will  listen  to,  but  pay  for  .  .  .  that  it  has  not 
been  said  already  (or  anyhow  not  so  well)  by  his 
iinuimcrable  competitors,  from  Homer  to  O'Hara 
.  .  .  and  therefore  that  his  personal  statement  of 
Eternal  Truth  has  to  be  recorded  at  all  costs— 
e\en  if  his  children  starve  and  his  neglected  wife 
takes  up  canasta. 

Only  an  ego-maniac  can  believe  these  things, 
for  they  defy  all  the  evidence.  Any  rational  man 
could  see  that  far  too  many  books  already  are 
being  pidjlished  .  .  .  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
them  can  possibly  be  reviewed  .  .  .  that  even  these 
usually  will  encounter  an  invincible  indifference 
.  .  .  that  most  books  are  nearly  as  perishable  as 
fresh  vegetables,  and  soon  doomed  to  be  pushed 
c:)ff  the  store  shelves  by  a  fresh  crop  .  .  .  (hat 
the  odds  therefore  are  overwhelmingly  against 
any  given  writer  making  a  ripple  on  the  pidjlic 
consciousness.  Or  even  making  a  living.  For 
reasons  noted  in  the  special  supplement  on  Writ- 
ing in  America  which  accompanies  this  issue  of 
H(n  pcr's,  the  average  novelist  can  rarely  hope  to 
earn  as  much  per  year  as  the  linotypist  who  sets 
his  books  in  type. 

Yet  if  his  ego  is  sturdy  enough,  an  author  can 
ignore  these  facts  and  turn  again  to  his  type- 
writer—confident that  he  is  not  like  other  men, 
and  that  liis  book  will  beat  the  odds.  And  some- 
times he  is  right. 

THAT  is  why  one  veteran  editor,  William 
Sloane,  once  described  his  work  as  a  cross 
between  playing  the  horses  and  practicing  medi- 
cine without  a  license.  It  is  a  kind  of  psycho- 
theiapy— a  process  of  reassuring  the  writer  con- 
stantly that  his  genius  is  unique,  that  the  last 
chapter  was  a  gem,  and  that  the  world  breath- 
lessly awaits  his  message. 

Nor  is  this  hypocrisy.  It  is  true  that  an  editor 
has  to  view  the  literary  facts  of  life  more 
realistically  than  a  writer  dares  to,  and  that 
sometimes  he  has  to  administer  flattery  in  closes 
that  would  gag  an  opera  star.  But,  allowing  for 
this  therapeutic  hyperbole,  the  editor  believes 
what  he  says.  He  thinks  his  boy  has  what  it 
lakes,  and  he  is  backing  this  conviction  with  a 
big  piece  of  the  firm's  money. 


Phony  enthusiasm,  in  lad.  just  doesn't  work. 
The  writer  will  soon  spot  it  and  so  will  the 
salesmen  who  eventually  will  have  to  try  to  per- 
suade somebody  to  read  the  finished  book.  So  a 
capacity  for  real  (and  soundly-based)  enthusiasm 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  an  editor  can  have. 
For  example,  the  way  in  which  Alfred  Knopf's 
unscjuelchable  enthusiasm  for  Joseph  Clonrad 
finally  created  an  Ameiican  maiket  for  his  works 
is  still  a  legend  of  the  trade. 

YET  the  editor  cannot  afford  to  let  his  au- 
thor's ego  get  completely  out  of  hand.  He 
has  to  nurture  and  restrain  it,  both  at  once— a  task 
always  delicate,  and  sometimes  im])ossii)le.  He 
has  to  sort  out  the  writer's  delusions— tolerating 
and  even  encouraging  thcwe  which  are  uselul, 
while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  c  uib  those  which 
are  destructive. 

The  editor  ol  .1  publishing  house  which  spe- 
cializes in  light  fiction  once  told  me  that  he 
had  worked  for  years  with  a  highly  successful 
woman  novelist.  Rarely  in  all  that  time  did 
she  ever  talk  about  anything  except  her  dominant 
obsession:  the  shameful  way  in  which  she  was 
neglected  and  abused  by  her  husbands,  children, 
reviewers,  bookselleis.  publishers,  and  public. 
Actually,  he  said,  she  was  a  pampered  old 
dragon  who  got  her  own  way  in  nearly  everything 
and  tyrannized  the  lives  of  everybody  within 
reach.  lUil  her  illusion  was  indispensable  for 
her  work.  All  her  novels  dealt  with  the  same 
theme— the  piteous  fate  of  woman  in  an  unfeel- 
ing world— and  since  this  appealed  to  the  streak 
of  self-pity  in  millicms  of  female  readers,  her 
books  sold  very  well  indeed.  If  she  had  ever 
been  forced  to  confront  the  truth,  she  probably 
could  never  have  written  another  line. 

Again,  I  was  puzzled  for  a  long  time  by  the 
conviction  of  most  unsuccessful  writers  that  no 
publisher  will  read  a  manuscript  unless  it  is 
thrust  into  his  unwilling  hands  by  a  friend,  a 
wealthy  aunt,  or  the  banker  who  holds  the  mort- 
gage on  the  printing  press.  Repeatedly  I  tried  to 
explain  that  reading  manuscripts  is  a  publisher's 
business— that  he  gives  them  careful  attention, 
whether  they  are  delivered  by  the  postman,  an 
agent,*  or  his  own  mother;  that,  in  fact,  pub- 
lishers are  constantly  on  the  prowl  for  new  talent. 
Hardly  anybody  was  convinced. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  me  that  not-yet-success- 

*Nearly  a  hmiclrec!  literary  agencies  are  now  oper- 
ating in  New  York.  Perhaps  a  dozen  of  these  have 
earned  the  full  confidence  of  most  publishing  houses, 
because  they  understand  the  prolikms  ol  l)oih 
authors  and  editors  and  never  submit  anything  which 
is  not  a  real  possibility  for  a  particular  publisher's 
list.  C;o!isccjuently,  manuscripts  from  them  often  get 
prom|)ter  attention:  but  no  reputable  firm  ever  de- 
clines a  maiuiscript,  from  any  source,  without  at 
least  one  responsible  reading. 


The  first 

public  offering  in 

eight  months 

of  a 

magazine 

intended  to  he 

the  most 

beautiful  in 

the  world: 

HHORIZON 

V„A  Magazine  of  the  Arts 


lie  year  ago  the  publishers  of  American  Heritage  issued  the 
St  copy  of  a  new  kind  of  magazine. 

Its  reason-for-being  was  to  provide  a  periodical  uniting  art 
A  ideas,  the  sum  of  which  is  culture,  in  a  format  no  one  had 
t  ventured. 

i  hat  happened?  To  begin,  more  than  175,000  people  subscribed. 
[?xt,  the  nation's -press  had  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  new 
:agazine,  e.g.;  "Exceptionally  handsome"— New  Yoi-k  Times; 
'asteful  and  opulent"- Saiurda?/  Review  Syndicate;  "Packed 
jith  extraordinary  riches"-St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

The  initial  demand  for  Horizon  far  exceeded  expectations.  And 
)  additional  subscriptions  have  been  invited  since  the  turn  of 
e  year. 

hat  does  it  look  like?  Horizon  is  a  big  (9%"  x  12%",  1.32  or  more 
ises)  bi-monthly  magazine  in  book  form -with  hard  covers, 
ade  to  last.  Its  contents  are  permanent  in  value  and  interest, 
very  issue  is  rich  with  pictures,  more  than  one-third  in  full  color. 

Horizon  is  printed  here  and  abroad  by  three  methods  on  three 
xtures  of  paper.  No  advertisements  intrude.  It  is  probably  the 
ost  beautiful  magazine  in  the  world. 

'hat's  in  it?  Horizon  seeks  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  long  cultural 
Iventure  of  modern  man;  to  explore  the  many  mansions  of  the 
lilosopher,  the  painter,  the  historian,  the  architect,  the  sculp- 
T,  the  satirist,  the  poet;  to  create  a  "museum  without  walls" 
'r  man's  finest  achievements  in  all  the  visual  arts;  to  build  many 
'idges  between  the  worlds  of  scholars  and  the  minds  of  intelli- 
5nt  readers. 

To  this  end,  a  score  of  articles  in  each  issue  range  the  world 


and  the  centuries.  Pictures  light  almost  every  page;  jeweled  reli- 
quaries, mosaics,  buildings,  sculpture,  miniatures,  maps,  lively 
art  from  cave  drawings  to  movie  palaces. 

What  does  it  cost?  Each  case-bound  issue  of  Horizon  is  compara- 
ble to  a  limited-edition  book  costing  $10  to  $15,  or  more.  But  the 
price  is  $3.95  per  copy,  and  the  annual  subscription  rate  (6 
issues)  is  $18. 

But  if  you  mail  the  coupon  printed  here,  you'll  receive  the  cur- 
rent issue  before  you  pay  anything.  Then,  after  you  have  seen  it, 
send  just  $1.7C,  followed  by  three  monthly  payments  of  $5.00. 
The  total:  $16.70,  seven  dollars  less  than  the  cost  of  six  copies 
bought  singly.  It's  a  good  buy;  and  you  won't  see  it  often.  Use  the 
coupon  i>ow. 


START  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  HORIZON 
FOR  lUST  $1.70  (PAY  NOTHING  NOW) 

HORIZON,  551  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.   ■{ . 

Please  send  me  the  current  issue  of  Horizon  as  the  first  of 
six  copies  in  a  one-year  subscription.  After  I  have  seen  it, 
I'll  send  .just  .$1.70,  then  $5.00  a  month  for  three  months. 
(This  Slfi.70  rate  is  .$7  less  than  the  price  of  the  same  six 
is.sues  if  bought  singly.)  I  understand  that  my  subscription 
may  be  stopped  at  any  time  at  my  request,  and  the  unused 
jjortion  will  be  refunded. 

PRINT  NAME . 


H-s-'a 


ONE  SCOTCH  STANDS  OUT 

THE  LIGHTER. ..DRIER. ..SMOOTHER  SCOTCH 

IMPORTED  BY  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  SOLE  U.S.  DISTRIBUTORS  •  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY.  86.8  PROOF. 
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lul  writers  need  this  myth,  and  thj 
it  is  both  useless  and  cruel  to  try  t 
dispel  it.  Suppose  you  have  labore 
for  two  years  over  The  Great  Amer 
can  Novel,  investing  in  it  all  the  pa 
sion  and  talent  at  your  commanc 
Then  it  is  rejected  in  quick  succe 
sion  by  eleven  publishers.  There  ca 
be  two  possible  explanations: 

1.  Noboih  ever  read  it— or  at  be 
it  was  skimmed  by  some  callow,  cok 
drinking  junior  reader,  who  couldn 
recogni/e  genius  if  it  kicked  him  i 
the  teeth. 

2.  The  novel  is  no  good.* 
Which  woukl  you  believe?   Whic 

would  you  have  to  believe,  if  yo 
planned  to  embark  on  another  nove 

THIS  necessity  for  maintaining  a 
unshakable  faith  in  his  own  taler 
sometimes  leads  an  author  into  fai 
tasies  which  are  less  benign.  It  the 
becomes  the  editor's  responsibility  l 
disillusion  him.  However  tactful  tl 
editor  may  be,  the  process  is  alwa' 
painful:  and  it  is  this  which  so  ofte 
makes  their  relationship  a  tense  an 
unstable  one. 

For  instance,  when  the  sale  of 
book  is  disappointing,  the  author  a 
ways  knows  who's  to  blame.  If  it  ha 
been  advertised  properly— with  bii 
boards,  skywriting,  and  TV  comme 
cials— if  only  the  publisher  had  see 
to  it  that  the  New  York  Times  r 
viewed  this  work,  instead  of  wastir 
its  space  on  Faulkner  and  Hemin 
way— then  surely  the  public  wou 
have  discovered  it,  in  carload  lots. 

At  this  juncture  the  editor  m; 
try  to  explain  that  the  firm  alreac 
has  spent  far  more  on  advertisii 
than  the  book  could  hope  to  eai 
.  .  .  that  book  reviewers  can  neith 
be  pressured  nor  cajoled— and  th 
any  publisher  who  tries  will  sot 
regret  it  .  .  .  that  the  public  seer 
to  be  tiring  of  sensitive  novels  abo 
the  torments  of  adolescence  .  .  .  th 
a  sale  of  3,182  copies  of  a  first  nov 
really  is  pretty  good  .  .  .  and  th 
maybe  we  will  all  have  better  lu^ 
with  the  next  one,  especially  if  tl 
narrative  pace  is  a  little  faster. 

These  home  truths  (Cont.  p.  2 

*A  third  possibility  is  that  elev 
experienced  editors  read  it— and  all 
them  guessed  wrong.  This  has  happent 
with  the  result  that  a  twelfth  publish 
profited  from  their  mistakes:  but  su 
<ases  are  extremely  rare. 


Now...  Anaconda  Aluminum  Foil  brings 
tempting  dishes  from  the  world's  finest  chefs 

right  into  your  home 


The  rigid  foil  containers  above  have  two 
things  in  common:  All  were  made  to  hold 
baked  or  frozen  food.  All  were  made  of 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Foil.  In  1958  alone, 
Anaconda  produced  hundreds  of  millions 
of  aluminum  foil  containers  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes. 

Versatile  aluminum  foil  brings  so  many 
advantages  to  the  food  field.  It  makes 
packaging  far  more  convenient  and  attrac- 
tive, besides  being  moisture-proof,  taste- 
proof,  odorproof  and  lightweight.  The  list 
of  products  packaged  better  with  alumi- 
num grows  steadily  longer.  Take  frozen 


foods,  a  prime  user  of  foil:  last  year, 
frozen  foods  alone  rang  up  total  sales  of 
close  to  four  billion  dollars.  By  1965,  econ- 
omists tell  us,  Americans  will  be  buying 
five  to  six  times  more!  Truly,  this  foil- 
inspired  packaging  revolution  is  just 
getting  started. 

Joining  vigorously  in  the  development 
of  America's  aluminum  future.  Anaconda 
has  blended  all  its  aluminum  facilities 
into  one  new  subsidiary.  Anaconda  Alu- 
minum Company.  The  result  is  an  inte- 
grated organization  embracing  almost 
every  phase  of  aluminum  production — 


from  alumina  to  pig  and  ingot  through  to 
the  fabrication  of  commercial  products 
such  as  foil,  coiled  and  flat  sheet,  rod,  bar, 
structurals,   tube  and   extruded   shapes. 

In  addition,  substantial  quantities  of 
wire  ingot  are  supplied  to  another  Ana- 
conda subsidiary.  Anaconda  Wire  and 
Cable  Company,  for  the  production  of  a 
wide  range  of  aluminum  wire  and  cable 
electrical  conductors. 

Anaconda's  growth  in  aluminum  is  a 
typical  example  of  a  development  program 
that  seeks  to  offer  better  products  and 
services  to  both  industry  and  consumer. 
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RGER  FRAMING  PRir 


FOR  YOU 

begins  with  the  guaranteed  benefits 
you  get  in  this"Better  Life"pohcy 

The  great  thing  about  life  insurance  is  its  ability  to  take  a  load  off  your  shoulders  for  years 
to  come.  Just  how  well  your  life  insurance  does  this  depends  on  the  guarantees  of  your  policy 
contract.  Those  benefits  should  be  numerous  enough  and  generous  enough  to  cope  with  the 
many  unpredictable  situations  in  your  future  or  your  family's  future. 

It  is  important,  then,  to  know  what  you  are  getting  when  you  buy  life  insurance.  We  raise 
these  questions  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is  involved. 


How  generous  are  the  provisions 
if  you  want  to  change  your  policy 
from  an  "ordinary"  life  to  a  re- 
tirement plan,  or  vice  versa? 

Will  you  have  the  widest  choice 
of  w  ays  by  which  money  in  your 
policy  can  be  paid  to  you?  .  .  .  the 
widest  choice  of  ages  at  which  you 
can  retire?  .  .  .  and  will  you  con- 
tinue to  share  in  the  company's 
earnings? 

Can  you  arrange  for  automatic 
loans  to  pay  your  premiums? 

Will  you  be  able  to  use  dividends 
to  pay  up  your  policy  ahead  of 
time? 

Can  you  use  dividends  to  increase 
the  amount  of  income  you'll  get 
from  the  policy  or  the  amount 
your  beneficiary  will  get? 

Is  the  cash  value  of  your  policy 
available  at  any  time? 


Is  the  company  currently  paying 
a  lot  more  than  the  guaranteed 
interest  rate  on  funds  left  on 
deposit? 

If  you  don't  keep  up  your  pre- 
mium payments,  can  you  still 
maintain  some  insurance?  Even 
after  the  "grace"  period  has  ex- 
pired, will  you  have  opportuni- 
ties to  pick  up  where  you  left  off 
regardless  of  physical  condition? 

Can  you  add  protection  on  the 
members  of  your  family  to  your 
own  new  policy? 

Will  the  net  cost  per  $1000  of 
your  insurance  be  lower  if  you 
buy  $5000  or  more? 

Does  your  company  offer  an  un- 
usual number  of  ways  of  adding 
extra  protection  to  the  basic  pol- 
icy you  buy?  How  does  the  cost 
of  such  "riders"  compare?  Can 
you  more  than  double  your  cover- 
age at  this  exceedingly  low  cost? 


Will  payment  for  coverage  be- 
yond the  month  of  death  be 
refunded? 

Will  the  provision  guaranteeing 
an  additional  payment  in  case  of 
accidental  death  be  in  effect  after 
age  65?  .  .  .  and  will  still  another 
extra  payment  be  made  if  death 
results  from  a  passenger  accident 
in  a  commercial  plane,  train  or 
bus? 

Will  you  be  able  to  add  term  or 
permanent  insurance  to  your  pol- 
icy automatically  with  your 
dividends? 

Can  a  young  man  get  a  policy 
rider  which  allows  him  to  buy 
more  insurance  in  the  future  with- 
out medical  examination  and  re- 
gardless of  physical  condition? 

Do  women  qualify  for  lower  rates? 

If  you  want  to  pay  premiums 
semi-annually,  quarterly,  or 
monthly,  how  favorable  are  the 
terms? 


^1 


Buying  life  insurance  is  not  a  do-it-yourself  job.  You  will  need  the  competent  and  trustworthy 
help  you  will  get  from  a  New  England  Life  representative.  He's  a  specialist  in  fitting  life  insurance 
to  your  personal  needs  and  has  the  advantage  of  working  with  the  "Better  Life"  policy. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
The  company  that  founded  mutual  life  insurance  in  America  •  1835 

The  New  England  Life  contract  offers  the  finest 
combination  of  guaranteed  benefits  at  any  price 


MORE  PORTS  ...MORE  PLEASURE 


MORE 

EUROPE 


on  these  three  gracious  ships ... 
"OLYMPIA"  •  "NEW  YORK" 
"ARKADIA" 

NORTH  ATLANTIC 
from  Canada  to  Dremerhaven 
via  popular  Channel  ports. 
:OBH  •  HAVRE  ■  LONDON 
iMSTERDAM  •  BREMERHAVEN 


MEDITERRANEAN 

from  New  York,  Boston  and  Canada 

to  Greece  via  Southern  ports. 

LISBON  •  GENOA  ■  NAPLES 

!^GSSINA  •  PIRAEUS 


~0  ONE  ROUTE... RETURN  THE  OTHER! 
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See  Your  TRAVEL  AGENT 

GREEK  LINE 

10  Bridge  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK     •     BOSTON     •     CLEVELAND     •     CHICAGO     •     LOS  ANGELES     •     SAN  FRANCISCO     •      TORONTO     •     MONTREAL 


MUTUAL  FUND  INFORMATION 


Incorporated 
Investors 

A  mutual  fund  investing  in  a  list  of 
securities  selected  for  possible  long- 
term  growth  of  capital  and  income. 

*     *     * 

Incorporated 
Income  Fvmd 

A  mutual  fund  investing  in  a  list  of 
securities  for  current  income. 

The  Parker  Corporation  02-h 

200  Berkeley  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  Prospectus  on 

□  Incorporated  Investors 

□  Incorporated  Income  Fund 

Name .»■..... 

Street 

City State 


a  new  symbol  for  a 
new  era  of  technology 

Space  Technology  Laboratories'  new 
corporate  symbol  represents  a 
bright  history  in  a  stimulating  age. 

Since  1954,  STL  has  provided  the 
over-all  systems  engineering 
and  technical  direction  for 
the  Air  Force  Ballistic 
Missile  Program,  and  con- 
ducts advanced  space 
probe  experiments  for 
the  Air  Force  at  the 
direction  of  such 
agencies  as  NASA 
and  ARPA. 

Scientists  and  engi- 
neers with  capabilities  , 
in  these  fields  are 
invited  to  inquir? 
regarding  staff 
positions. 


Space  Technology 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  95004 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 
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arc  no  roniforl  lo  the  author.*  Oti 
possibly  they  will  merely  encoura 
him  to  look  for  another  piiblislui 

The  same  thing  may  happen  wli 
the  editor  offers  advice  on  a  mat 
script.  It  may  be  his  plain  duty 
point  out  that  the  heioine  soiiii 
like  a  fifth  carbon  of  Scarlett  O'Hm 
and  that  a  thirty-thousand-word  i 
scription  of  Terre  Haute  in  18 
might  well  be  cut  out  of  the  openi 
(lia|)ter.  The  writer  may  recogni 
these  hints  as  sound  and  accept  the 
gratefully.  Or— you  never  can  tel 
he  may  regard  them  as  a  vote  of 
(onfidence  and  a  Philistine  assail 
upon  the  integrity  of  his  work 

For   this   reason,   it   is   never  w: 
to    show    a    reader's    report    to 
author.    Such   reports   are   proba 
the  best  literary  criticism  being  wr 
ten  anywhere.    They  often  sum 
the   strengths,   weaknesses,   sales 
tential,    and    literary    stature    of 
manuscript    with    remarkable   pri 
sion.    The  Nciu  Yorker  recently 
served,  in  a  memorial  note  about  t 
late  Wolcott  Gibbs,  that  if  his  wr 
ten  editorial  opinions  "could  be 
leased   to   the  world   (as   they  m 
assuredly  can't  be),  they  would  ma 
probably    a     funnier    and    sound 
critique   of   creative   writing   in   tl 
late  'twenties  and  early  'thirties  tha 
has  ever  been  assembled."    But  sue 
reports  customarily  are  written  will 
a     succinct,     pitiless    candor    whic 
might  easily  wound  an  author  to  h 
very  gi/zard.  Consecjuently  a  prudci 
editor  keeps  the  original  in  a  lockc 
file,  and  transmits   the  gist  of  it  i 
the    author   in   gentler    (not    to   sn 
muffled)  terms. 

Another  thing  which  some  writti 
find  hard  to  tolerate  is  the  idea  th. 
an  editor  is  not  a  private  possessioi 
like  a  one-man  dog.  This  type  (fo 
iiniately  not  very  common)  wan 
lull-time,  undivided  attention— n( 
only  to  his  literary  affairs,  but  also  t 
Iiis  plane  reservations,  theater  ticket 
and  romantic  tangles.  Any  remindi 
that  the  editor  now  and  then  has  i 


*  Nothing  is— short  of  ;istronomic. 
sales  and  undiluted  .Kciaini.  And  ii' 
l)()cly  is  immune  to  the  pang.s  of  authoi 
ship.  Between  stints  of  editing,  I  oik 
wrote  a  couple  of  books  myself.  To  ni 
astonishment.  I  found  tiiat  1  devclopt 
all  the  standard  sympUmis,  although 
knew  perfectly  well  that  my  expectation 
were  silly  and  my  demands  unreasoi 
;ible. 


with  a  cancellable 
'i     trial  membership  in  the 

MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  in  Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  and  America 

17'"  PRAEGER  PICTURE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ART 


1  one  enormous  volume  encompassing  mankind's 
itire  heritage  of  art  from  cave  painting  to 
icasso,  from  Egypt  to  pre-Columbian  America. 


BRILLIANT,  BEAUTIFUL.  LUXURIOUS,  this  monumental  encyclopedia  of  the 
world's  art— from  every  continent  and  every  age— brings  into  your 
very  hands  the  splendors  of  the  great  museums,  galleries,  cathedrals, 
palaces,  and  private  collections. 

It  is  your  personal  museum  of  mankind's  4,000-year  art  heritage  in 
all  its  wonder  and  complexity  and  richness,  and  in  all  its  forms  and 
varieties  and  traditions  —  Prehistoric,  Mesopotamian,  Egyptian, 
Cretan,  Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Car- 
olingian,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Baroque,  Rococo,  Neo- 
Classic,  Romantic,  Impressionist,  Cubist,  Futurist,  Surrealist, 
Constructivist,  Expressionist,  Islamic,  Persian,  Indian,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  African,  Polynesian,  Aztec.  Mayan,  Inca. 

580  INCOMPARABLE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  192  GIANT  FULL-COLOR  PLATES.  ALMOST 
600  OVERSIZE  PAGES  (8V4"  X  11 3/4").  Published  with  the  acclaim  of 
critics  and  connoisseurs  throughout  the  world,  this  is  an  international 
achievement  in  art  reproduction  and  art  scholarship,  created  as  a 
joint  effort  by  renowned  museum  experts,  color  engravers,  and  print- 
ing craftsmen  in  America,  Britain,  and  the  Continent.  Each  period, 
style,  school,  and  teclmique  in  the  history  of  art  is  introduced  with 
a  complete  and  authoritative  explanation  of  its  cultural  background 
and  historical   significance  and   the  materials   used  by  its   masters. 

"A  STAGGERING  TASK  CARRIED  TO  A  QUITE  REMARKABLE  OUTCOME",  says 
Howard  Devree,  Art  K]ditor  of  the  Nc>c  Yurk  Times.  And  no  wonder! 
The  full-color  plates  are  breathtaking  in  their  brilliance,  texture,  and 
fidelity  to  the  priceless  originals.  Moreover,  to  illustrate  the  full 
range  of  art  achievement  in  every  age  and  culture,  the  praeger 
PICTURE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ART  contains  not  only  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  by  the  hundreds,  but  also  inspired  and  dazzling 
(and,  in  many  cases,  rare)  examples  of  architecture,  book  illumina- 
tion, drawing,  etching,  tapestry,  porcelain,  moaaics,  frescoes,  enamels, 
stained  glass,  and  even  furniture. 

PUBLISHED  AT  $17.50-Y0URS  FREE!  Book  lovers  and  collectors  through- 
out America  are  paying  .$17.50  for  the  privilege  of  acquiring  a  copy 
of  this  great  book.  But  while  this  Limited  Offer  lasts,  you  are  invited 
to  got  your  own  copy  free  of  charge  with  a  Trial  Membership  in  the 
Marboro  Book  Club. 

TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  IS  CANCELLABLE.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with  your 
free  picture  encyclopedia  of  art,  simply  return  it  together  with 
your  first  selection  and  your  Membership  will  be  cancelled  without 
obligation.  The  Club  takes  all  the  risk.  Why?  Because  we  believe 
you'll  want  to  keep  this  Free  Gift  and  continue  your  membership. 
You  see,  this  is  no  ordinary  book  and  this  is  no  ordinary  book  Club. 
THE  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB  pools  your  buying  power  with  that  of  others 
who  share  your  tastes  and  saves  J'ou  an  average  of  50%  on  the  self- 
same books  you  would  otherwise  purchase  at  full  price.  With  the 
first  four  selections  (or  alternates)  accepted  at  Special  Members' 
Prices,  and  with  every  four  thereafter,  you  receive  a  superlative 
bonus  volume  of  your  choice  at  no  additional  charge.  Send  for  your 
free  picture  encyclopedia  of  art  today  while  copies  are  available. 


Begin  your  Membership  with  any  one  of  these  important  hnoks: 


THE  STATUS  SEEKERS.  P..v  Viuuc  D 
Packard,  author  oi  The  Hidden  Per- 
suaders. All  o.vc-ojH'iiina  I'Xiiloralion 
ot  class  behavior  in  America,  ami 
the  liiUdeii  Ijarrlcrs  that  allcct  yoii 
ami  y'lur  fuliire.  j.i^f  i,,;,^  K4  g,, 
Members  Pay  Only  $3.25 

THE  HOUSE  OF  INTELLECT. -raciiucs, 
Ear/.iili'.s    Ijrilliam,    witty,    allj    altn- 
gellier  merciless  new  hook  aljoiit  Iho  „ 
Sacred   Cows    of    Aiiicrican    culliue.  ^ 
"The    most    important    critique    in 
many  years."— N.   Y.  Times. 

List  Price  $,'..00 
Members  Pay  Only  $3.50 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  DUTIFUL  DAUGH- 
TER. l!y  f-iiiione  dc  Beaiivoir,   "One 
01    the   nii>,st    significant   autoljioKra- 
jiliics  of  our  iline."— (Icrmainc  liree.  p, 
".Such  lionesty  mnst  win  the  reader's'-' 
astonished  respect."— N.    Y.   Times.' 
"Pastlnating!"  — ■  Saturd<(y   Review.' 
List  I'rice  $.5.00 
Members  Pay  Only  $3.50 
MASS  LEISURE.  Ed,  by  E,  Larrabea 
and  It,  Meyersohn.  A  wickedly  rcvcal- 
ins  study  of  America  after  hours — ,-1 
irora  "togetherness"  and  dn-it-your- "-^ 
self  to  tho  rituals  of  drinking,  spec- 
tator .iports,   and  sex  as   a  form  of 
way— by  such   learned   observers   as 
MarEarct    Me.id,    Bertrand    Kussell, 
Aldous  Huxley,  and  Uavid  niesman. 
List  Price  PkHOi 
Members  Pay  On/y  $3.95 


FREUD:  THE  MIND  OF  THE  MOR- 
ALIST. P.y  I'liilip  KiclV,  .\  rcvilalion 
(if  Freud's  thouflU  nn  huiiiiin  iiioial- 
ity — friini  sc.vuai  elliics  to  rcliyion. 
"One  of  tile  astonishini;ly  few  hooks 
to  respond  seriously  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  mitral  inipiicatioiis  of 
lisychoanalysis."  ■ —  Lionel  Trilling. 
•10.0  paees.  List  Price  $IJ.OII 

Members  Pay  On/y  $3.95 

THE  GREEK  EXPERIENCE.  P.y  Sir- 
Haurice  IJowra.  .Vii  ahiiosL  incredibly 
brilliant  summing-up  of  the  whole 
achievement  of  Greek  civilization, 
with  61  full  pages  of  rare  photo- 
Kraphs.  The  London  Spectator  calls 
it  "A  masterpiece"-^and  it  is. 

List  Price  $C.0O 
Members  Pay  On/y  $3.95 
OF  LOVE  AND  LUST.  By  Tlieodor 
Keik.  Freud's  most  famous  pupil 
yialyzes  the  hidden  nature  of  mas- 
.culinlty  and  femininity,  normal  and 
perverse,  in  romantic  love,  in  mar- 
riage, iiarcnthood,  baiheloi-hood.  and 
spinstcrhood.  List  Price  .$7.00 

Members  Pay  On/y  $3.95 
THE  THEATRE.  By  Sheldon  Cheney. 
3,000"  years  of  the  drama,  sacred  and 
profane,  from  the  rituals  of  Dionysus 
to  the  present.  New  enlarged  edition. 
Tho  most  complete  one-volume  his- 
tory of  the  stage.  278  illtis.  uon  pp. 
List  Price  $,s,.';0' 
Members  Pay  Only  $4,95 


a  THE  COMPULSION  TO  CONFESS. 
P.y  Tlieodor  llcik,  Freud's  faimms 
impii  on  the  psychoanalysis  iif  criiiie 
and  punishment  ,  .  ,  the  unconscious 
motives  of  murderers  and  detectives-, 
tile  unconscious  drives  that  urge  nian 
to  transgress  and  to  seek  ininisliiiicnt. 
.and  the  psychoanalytic  interprctaliiin 
of  "Original  Sin,"  List  Price  $7,".il 
Members  Pay  Only  $3.95 

O  BORSTAL  BOY.  By  Brendan  Bcliaii, 
'I'hc  literary  sensation  ot  l;i,',!l,  "Bril- 
liant; lewd,  riotous.,,  a  stupendous 
gift  of  language,  exuberant,  ungov- 
erned.  and  Indeed  ungovernable. 
Altogether  moving  and  memorable," 
— London  Times.  List  Price  $4,50 
Members  Pay  Only  $3,25 

D  THE  ONCE  AND  FUTURE  KING,  By 
T.  n,  Wliite,  The  author  of  The 
Sword  in  the  Stone  re-creates  the 
entire  Arthurian  Epic.  "Everything 
England  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
splendid,  sordid,  credulous,  cruel, 
horrible  and  holy,  is  in  this  great 
book." — Saturday  Review. 

List  Price  $4.05 
Members  Pay  Only  $3.50 

D  LOLITA.  By  Vladimir  Nabokov.  One 
of  tho  most  hotly-discussed  books 
since  tho  sensational  controversy  over 
Ulysses.  Its  subject  matter  has  made 
tho  world  gasp.  Tho  brilliance  of  its 
writing  lias  made  the  w:orld'-3  critics 
cheer.  List  Price  $5,00 

Members  Pay  Only  $3.50 


SEND  NO  MONEY 
WITH  THIS  COUPON 

Marboro  Book  Club, 

131  Varick  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Please  issue  me  a  cancellable  Trial  Memliership  in  tile 
marboro  ISOOTv  CLUB  and  send,  as  my  free  gift  for 
joining,  a  copy  of  the  PllAKCEK  PICTURE  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OP  ART,  plus  the  book  I  have  indicated  at  left 
as  my  first  Selection  at  the  low  Members'  Price.  If  not 
delighted  I  niay  return  both  books  within  10  days  and  my 
Trial  Membership  will  be  cancelled  without  cost  or  obli- 
gation. If  I  elect  to  keep  the  books  and  remain  a  member. 
r  agree  to  order  at  least  5  more  Selections  during  the  next 
12  months.  I  will  receive  advance  notice  of  each  book  offered 
by  the  Club,  and  I  may  decline  any  book  simply  by 
returning  the  printed  form  always  provided.  I  w-ill  receive 
a  free  BONUS  book  for  every  four  selections  or  alternates 
I  accept.  (MH-:i5si 

Name 


CUy- 


GUARANTEE:  If  .vou  arc  not  completely  satisfied  with 
this  SPECIAL  OFFER,  you  may  rettnd  the  books 
within  7  clays  anil  your  niombership  will  be  cancellcil. 


Zli 


you  may  now  select  from 


two  magnificent 


SMUFCE 


PHONO        CARTRIDGES 

Shure  Siereo  Dynetic  Cartridges  are  designed  and 
made  specilically  for  listeners  who  appreciate  ac- 
curacy and  Iioncsty  of  sound.  They  separate  disc 
stereo  sound  channels  with  incisive  clarity,  are 
singularly  smooth  tiiroughout  the  normally  audible 
spectrum  .  .  .  and  are  without  equal  in  the  re- 
creation of  clean  lows,  brilliant  highs,  and  true-to- 
performance  mid-range.  Completely  compatible 
.  .  .  both  play  monaural  or  stereo  records,  fit  all 
4-lcad  and  3-lead  stereo  changers  and  arms.  Avail- 
able through  responsible  high  fidelity  consultants 
and  dealers. 


PROFESSIONAL 
MODEL  M3D 

AT  S45.00* 


'^audiophile  net, 
/ith  0.7  mil  diamond 


Incomparable  quality — the  overwhelming 
choice  of  independent  critics  and  experts. 
Floats  at  a  pressure  of  only  3  grams  in  tran- 
scription tone  arms.  Distortion-free  respon.se 
from  20  to  15,000  cps.  Unparalleled  com- 
pliance. Built  to  perfectionist  tolerances. 


CUSTOM 
MODEL  M7D 
AT  S24.00* 


Outclasses  every  cartridge  except  the  Share 
M3D — by  actual  listening  tests!  Tracks  per- 
fectly at  minimum  pressure  available  in  all 
record  changer  arms.  Smooth  from  40  to 
15,000  cps. 

*audiophile  net,  with  0.7  mil  diamond 

Use  Only  Shure  Replacement  styli  that  carry 
the  certification  "Precision  Manufactured  by 
.Shure".  Inferior  imitations  can  seriously  de- 
grade the  performance  of  the  cartridge. 


THE     EDITORS     EASY     C:  H  A  I  R 


SHURE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

222  Hartrey  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 


deal  with  the  problems  ol  other 
authois  is  likely  to  touch  oil  a  s|)asni 
ol  jealous  anger,  accompanied  in  ex- 
treme cases  by  accusations  ol  neglect 
and  disloyalty.  This  syndrome  (at 
least  in  my  experience)  occurs  most 
Irequently  among  women;  perhaps  it 
has  something  to  do  with  tlieir  innate 
jjrejudicc  against   polygamy. 

BUT  the  author's  ego  is  not  the 
only  potential  source  ol  Iriction.  Edi- 
tors also  have  egos  which  can  cause 
tiouble— and  with  far  less  justifica- 
tion. 

The  main  danger  here  is  that  the 
editor  may  try,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  impose  his  own  concep- 
tions on  the  writer.  This  is  most 
apt  to  happen  if  the  editor  is  himself 
a  frustrated  author;  he  may  then— 
usually  without  reali/ing  it— attempt 
to  influence  a  novelist  to  produce 
the  epic  lie  had  wanted  to  create. 
The  upshot  almost  surely  will  be  a 
disaster  for  everybody. 

Or  an  editor  may  grow  dogmatic. 
If  he  ever  begins  to  think  that  he 
knows  exactly  how  every  kind  of 
book  ought  to  be  written,  and  that 
he  can  guess  infallibly  what  the  pub- 
lic wants,  then  he  is  coming  down 
with  that  special  form  of  hubris 
which  is  the  occupational  disease  of 
his  profession.  It  will  make  him  mi.ss 
both  the  truly  original  work  of  art 
and  the  good  commercial  item  which 
—according  to  conventional  rules- 
should  be  unsalable. 

I  hate  to  remember  the  time  when 
James  R.  Newman  first  told  me  his 
scheme  for  a  history  of  mathematics. 
We  were  working  together  on  a  war- 
time intelligence  assignment  which 
had  taken  us  to  London,  ami  one 
evening  while  we  were  drinking  beer 
in  his  room  at  the  Athenaeum  Court 
Hotel  he  outlined  his  project.  He 
wanted  to  gather  all  the  basic  docu- 
ments of  mathematical  thought  and 
arrange  them  into  an  anthology 
which  would  trace  the  development 
of  the  science  in  the  words  of  the 
masters  themselves.  It  would  be  a 
big  book— perhaps  .500  pages.  What 
did  I  think  of  it? 

I  told  him  it  was  impossible.  No- 
body would  buy  it;  its  subject  was 
too  specialized— in  fact  to  most  peo- 
ple (including  me)  downright  repel- 
lent—and it  woidd  be  far  too  costly 
to  manufacture.  Why  didn't  he  turn 
his  energies  to  something  practical, 


such  as  a  book  on  chess— a  sub 
on  which  he  was  equally  exp 
Jim  said  he  was  bored  with  chesj 

.\  week  or  so  later  he  said  he 
revised   his   plan.     He   now   tho 
the   book   shoidd   be    two   vohun|] 
a    really   comprehensive   work 
tliat  make  it  sound  more  promisi 
I    said    no,    it   .sounded    worse, 
next  night  I  flew  to  North  .Ah  k. 

We  didn't  meet  again  inml  , 
war  was  over.  Jim  then  toM 
that  he  had  been  plugging  aw.n  i 
his  anthology,  in  spite  of  my  adx  : 
that  it  had  grown  to  lour  vohiu  ; 
and  that  Simon  &  Schuster  was  >4n  .; 
to  publish  it.  I  was  dumfotind  : 
S  8:  S,  always  known  as  a  real  sliii  I 
oiufit,  must  have  lost  their  niiiuK 

The  rest  is  almost  too  ]umiili;ii  ,■ 
for  me  to  repeat.    As  everylxuK  i 
the  trade  now  knows,  Newman's  If 
World    of    AJalhonatirs    became 
phenomenon   of   publishing.     Pri. 
at  an   impossible  %2b,   it  sold   m 
than  120,000  sets-in  addition  to  ( 
tribution  by  two  book  clubs— .ukU 
still  selling  a  steady  three  thousa 
cf)pics  a  year.    It  also  shattered  ■ 
confidence   in   my   publishing  jui 
ment,  probably  for  good. 


B  U  T  all  this  may  be  giving  a  wrc 
impression.  In  spite  of  such  calai 
ties,  the  editing  of  books  is  one 
the  more  cheerful  trades.  It  has 
the  excitement  of  gambling.  (Bef( 
I  got  into  it,  I  used  to  play  pel 
quite  a  lot,  though  badly;  afterwar 
I  found  I  got  enough  action  in 
daytime.)  Exasperating  as  they  soi 
times  are,  writers  are  seldom  dul 
and  no  two  are  alike;  so  the  busin 
has  none  of  the  monotony  whi 
must  afflict  a  manufacturer  of,  sij 
canned  milk.  But  the  biggest  psycl 
income  is  the  editor's  feeling  that  t 
often  helps  to  bring  to  birth  a  tal 
or  an  idea.  He  can,  in  his  better 
ments,  think  of  himself  as  a  midw: 
to  the  culture  of  his  time— a  p 
of  the  process  by  which  civilizati( 
is  created,  preserved,  and  handed 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

In  his  bad  moments,   though, 
editor  may   feel   that   his  professi 
is   almost   as   painful    as   an   und 
taker's.    The  really  depressing  pafT 
has  nothing  to  do  with   the  wroi 
guesses     or     the     trying     habits 
authors.   It  is  just  the  constant  nec( 
sity  of  saying:  "No." 

For   he   must   spend   most   of  li 


a  unique 
opportunity 


your 
permanent  library 


at  substantial  savings 


23  enduring  -works  of  tlie  past  and  present, 

currently  available 
to  members  of  Tbe  Readers'  Subscription 


■p^OR  MORE  than  a  decade,  The 
■*-  Readers'  Subscription  has  set  be- 
fore people  of  discriminating  tastes 
the  choicest  fare  in  books  and  lit- 
erary recordings  —  always  at  wel- 
come savings.  By  joining  now,  you 
may  enrich  your  permanent  library 
with  any  of  the  23  current  Selec- 
tions listed  here — and  receive,  free, 
one  of  the  three  distinguished  sets 
pictured  below  as  a  Membership 
Gift.  As  a  member,  you  also  receive 
a  free  subscription  to  our  monthly 
magazine  of  criticism.  The  Griffin, 
featuring  articles  on  the  current  in- 
tellectual scene  by  such  discerning 
writers  as  Alfred  Kazin,  Horace 
Gregory,  William  Barrett,  Mark 
Schorer  and  Arnold  Toynbee.  You 
need  take  only  4  more  Selections 
during  the  next  12  months  from  the 
more  than  60  available  at  reduced 
Member's  Prices,  and  you  choose  a 
free  bonus  book  or  record  after 
every    fourth  Selection  you  take. 


iR  JAMES  G.  FRAZER'S 
EW  GOLDEN  BOUGH. 

ne-volume  abridgment, 
/.  by  Theodor  H.  Caster. 

Publisher's  Price  $8.50 
Member's  Price  $5.95 


JHE  COMPLETE  WORKS 
ItF  MONTAIGNE.   Essays, 

avel  journals,  letters. 

Publisher's  Price  $12.50 
Member's  Price  $8.50 


HARLES  BAUDELAIRE: 
LOWERS  OF  EVIL.  Trans- 
ited by  Richard  Wilbur, 
ar]  Shapiro,  Aldous  Hux- 
>.  Roy  Campbell,  Others. 
Publisher's  Price  $6.00 
Member's  Price  S4.95 


lERKEGAARD:  CON- 
LUDING   UNSCIENTIFIC 

OSTSCRIPT.  The  first  Eng- 
lish translation. 
Publisher's  Price  $8.50 
Member's  Price  S5.95 


D.  H.   LAWRENCE:  LADY 
CHATTERLEY'S  LOVER. 

Unexpurgated  hardcover 
edition. 

Publisher's  Price  $6.00 
Member's  Price  §4.95 


GEORGE  SARTON'S 

first  volume  of 

A  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Publisher's  Price  $11.00 
Member's  Price  $6.95 


MARCEL  PROUST:  ON 
ART   AND   LITERATURE. 

Publisher's  Price  $6.00 
Member's  Price  $4.50 


WITCHCRAFT   IN   OLD 
AND   NEW   ENGLAND,   by 
George     Lyman     Kittredge. 

Publisher's  Price  $8.00 
Member's  Price  $5.50 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
HENRY  JAMES. 

Puiii.isHER's  Price  $7.50 
Member's  Price  $5.75 


ROBERT  FROST  READS  HIS 
POETRY.   331/3   rpm    (long- 
playing)  Caedmon  record. 
List  Price  $5.95 
Member's  Price  $4.50 


AUBREY'S  BRIEF  LIVES. 

Edited  by  O.  Lawson  Dick. 

Publisher's  Price  $5.95 

Member's  Price  $4.50 


EXISTENCE: 

A  New  Dimension  in 

Psychiatry  &  Psychology. 

Edited    by    Rollo    May    and 
others. 

Publisher's  Price  $7.50 
Member's  Price  $5.75 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
MIND.    By  the   great  Ger- 
man classicist,  Bruno  Snell. 
Publisher's  Price  $5.50 
Member's  Price  $4.50 


VLADIMIR  NABOKOV: 
LOLITA. 

Publisher's  Price  $5.00 
Member's  Price  $4.25 


SAMUEL  BECKETT: 
ENDGAME. 

Complete  text  and  33'/4 
rpm  (long-playing)  2-rec- 
ord  album. 

List  Price  $11.95 
Member's  Price  $7.95 


ENGLISH    LITERATURE    IN 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Sidney,    Spenser,    Hooker 
and  others. 

Publisher's  Price  $7.00 
Member's  Price  $4.95 


SCHOPENHAUER'S 
unabridged    WORLD    AS 
WILL  &  REPRESENTATION. 

Two  volumes,  boxed. 
Publisher's  Price  $17.50 
Member's  Price  S7.95 


COLLECTED  POEMS  OF 
WILLIAM   BUTLER   YEATS. 

Second    Edition,    with    his 
own  final  revisions. 

Publisher's  Price  $6.00 
Member's  Price  $4.95 


COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
NATHANAEL  WEST.  Miss 
Lonelyhearts,  Day  of  the 
Locust,  others. 

Publisher's  Price  $5.00 
Member's  Price  $3.95 

GERTRUDE  STEIN  READS 
FROM   HER  WORKS.   33 '/j 

rpm  (long-playing)  Caed- 
mon record. 

Publisher's  Price  $5.95 
Member's  Price  $4.50 

SIGMUND  FREUD:  INTER- 
PRETATION  OF    DREAMS. 

First  complete  English 
translation. 

Publisher's  Price  $7.50 
Member's  Price  $5.50 

E.  E.  CUMMINGS'  POEMS. 

598  poems  written  between 
1923  and  1954. 

Publisher's  Price  $6.75 
Member's  Price  $4.85 

JAMES  JOYCE: 
FINNEGANS  WAKE. 

Publisher's  Price  $7.50 
Member's  Price  $5.25 


>EGIN  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  OF  THE  TITLES  LISTED  ABOVE 

>.nd  receive  FREE  your  choice  of  one  of  these  valuable  sets 


PAIDEIA:  The  Ideals  of 
Greek  Culture,  by  Werner 
Jaeger.  No  other  work  pro- 
vides as  keen  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  rich  heritage  of 
ancient  Greek  culture  as 
this  panoramic  re-creation, 
by  the  noted  Harvard 
scholar,  of  five  centuries 
of  Hellenistic  civili/ation. 
3  volumes,  1376  pages. 

List  Price  $  19.50 


CAEDMON  LIBRARY  OF 
MODERN     POETS.    W.    H. 

Aiidcn,  E.  E.  Cuinniinjis, 
T.   S.  Eliot,  Dylan  Thomas. 

From  Eliot's  clipped  pre- 
cision to  Thomas'  grand 
sonorities — this  quartet  of 
long-playing  (33'/i  rpm) 
records  presents  four  of 
the  greatest  20th  century 
poets  reading  their  own 
works.     List  Price  $23.80 


COLLECTED  PAPERS  OF 
SIGMUND  FREUD.  Edited 
by  Anna  Freud,  Ernest 
Jones,     Jann'S     Straehey. 

2274  pages;  five  volumes, 
boxed.  Published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  U.  S  . — 
Freud's  writings  on  litera- 
ture, art,  mythology, 
dreams,  techniques  of  psy- 
choanalysis, etc. 

List  Price  $25.00 


WHICH  SBTmay,wesend.yow;lEE3i|« 


The  Readers'  Subscription,  Dept.  R-48 

59  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send  me  at  once 
the  Gift  Set  and  first  Selection  indicated  below.  Bill 
me  for  the  first  Selection  at  the  reduced  Member's 
Price,  plus  postage.  I  will  receive  The  Griffin  free 
each  month.  I  need  take  as  few  as  4  more  Selections 
during  the  next  12  months,  and  will  receive  a  free 
bonus  book  or  record  of  my  choice  after  every 
4  Selections. 
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Tiny  transistorized 

Dictet  records 
on  elephant  back 


Next  lime  you're  hunting  tigers  on  elephant 
back  take  along  a  2-lb.  11-oz.  Dictet  tape 
recorder.  Elephants  have  no  electric  con- 
nections and  a  Dictet  doesn't  need  them. 
It  records  anywhere. 

Tlie  Dictet  recorder  is  a  precision  instru- 
ment that  works  on  incredibly  powerful 
mercury  batteries,  good  for  20-plus  hours 
of  recording.  And  it's  so  remarkably  simple 
to  operate  that  the  tiger  could  use  it  if  he 
had  an  index  finger.  Transcribe  from  the 
Dictet  Typer  or  the  Dictet  itself. 


Just  pick  up  the  mike  and  talk  . .  .  record 
sales  and  field  reports,  interviews,  travel 
dictation  ad  inf.  The  mike  doubles  as  a 
playbacic  speaker. 

Handsome  leather  carrying  case  gives  a 
rakish,  fun-loving  look.  Is  fun,  too.  Write 
Dictaphone  Corporation  for  more  details 
...  or  better  still,  call  a  Dictaphone  repre- 
sentative for  a.demonslration. 


BY 
DICTAPHONE^ 

Dictaphone  Corporation,  Dept.  HA- 1 09 
'30  Third  Avenue,  New  York  1  7,  New  York 


THE     EASY     C;  H  A  I  R 

working  hours  in  being  mean  to  peo- 
ple, livery  inanust  ripl  nttcpicd  nuist 
be  winnowed  out  of  a  si;i(k  oi  hun- 
dreds whi(ii  .u(  hopeless.  .Many  ol 
those  rejeticd  (.ni  he  sent  hat  k  with 
a  h)rin  letter— hut,  \uy  a  variety  of 
reast)ns,  a  surprising  niunher  rc(|uire 
an  explanation  from  the  editor. 
F.ither  h\  mail  t)r  fat c-io-fate,  he 
must  tell  the  .uithoi  th.ii  his  thiltl 
was  slillhoi  II  — that  all  his  lalioi,  am- 
hilit)n,  and  emotional  iiiNcstmenl 
have  ct)nie  tt)  nothing. 

This  always  hurls;  t)r  should  hull. 
I  liave  a  nolit)n  that  any  editor  has 
t)nly  St)  many  "No"s  in  his  system. 
.Some  have  a  lot,  others  only  a  lew. 
When  they  are  all  used  up,  he  can't 
stand  being  mean  anv  longer,  anti 
he  dies.  Or— whal  amounts  to  the 
same  thing— he  gets  so  (allt)used  thai 
he  can  say  "Nt)"  without  a  twinge; 
when  that  happens  he  is  deati  anil 
doesn't  knoAV  it. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH  IN 


Harper's 


THE  NEXT  ELECTION 
IS  ALREADY  RIGGED 

INot  by  eorru|)l  politieians  hut 
hy  a  hardly  nolieed  l)reakilown  in 
our  ])olitical  system  .  .  . 

By  Hicliard  l.cc  Slroid 


WHY  TODAY'S  TEEN-AGERS 
SEEM  SO  DIFFERENT 

The  >;a|»  holween  fjeueration.s 
realK  ij*  wider  now  than  ever  he- 
fore-  -for  rea.soii.s  turned  ii|)  in  a 
(ifteen-\ear    study    of    adole.'^eenls 


by 


Eugene  Gilbert 


PLUS: 

Fa.-iliions  in  Aledieine,  by  Dr.  If. 
S.  ]]  <'ichsel:  the  \  ir^ins  and  the 
Enipre.x.s.  />y  Klizabelh  lionen;  and 
t)ther  articles  aiul  .•stories. 


\ 


"We  climb 
stairs 


't 


In  these  days  lots  of  smart  people  don't  i 
for  their  doctors  to  tell  them  to  "tak 
cnsy".  They  save  themselves  (and 
hearts)  the  tiresome  strain  of  climbing 
do/ens  of  timc-s  a  day  l)y  installing  one  ofl 
home  lifts.  Safe  and  attractive,  they  are  ii 
pensive  to  install.  Anyone  in  the  fan 
can  u.se  them  and  they  operate  on  hd 
lighting  circuit. 

INCLIN-ATOR— Runs    up    and    down    the    si 

on  on  inconspicuous  troclc.  Folds  bacl<  ogainstl 

wall  when  not  in  use. 

ElEVETTE  — A    vertical 

elevator  installed  in  stoir- 

well,   closet,   corner    or 

shaft.  Completely  safe  for        gj  Sfe'^'^S] 

all  ages.  ^^  '  ^ 

Send  for  FREE  BOOK 
"Stop    Climbing   Stain" 


INCIINATOR    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 


2214      Paxton     Blvd.,    Harrisburg,      Pa. 
Originator  of  the  Home  Passenger  lift 
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Jem  (in  American  group  to  .'iCC 

Russia  by 
motorcoach 


in  1960 

Be  iimon^:  ii  srlf<  I  Jcu  to 
take  lilts  17  (lay 
hislory-niakinf;  tri/>  throtipli 
the  Soviet  Union 


The  ;;reatrst  travel  advriiluii'  ol  all 
tour  lliroiif;ii  liic  rural  (■oiinlr>>i(lf  an 
cities  of  Russia  on  a  Deluxe  l^caiulinavia 
iiiolorcoacli.  Anil  llie  cost.''  Only  S495,  ai 
inclusive  from  Helsinki  or  \\  arsaw. 

Departures  arc  every  Monday  froi 
War.saw  (lerniinaiin^  Helsinki),  .May  2 
tlirougli  .'>e[)lenil)er  I'J  and  every  Frida 
from  Helsinki  ( lerminalini;  Warsaw) 
May  6  tlirougli  ^cptemhir  2. 

Tours  arc  conduclcil  liy  an  experience 
Maupinlour  director,  and  include  extef 
sive  jightseein?  plus  free  lime  to  explor 
on  your  own.  .\sk  your  travel  agent  fo 
details  now.  Or  write  .Neil  .Mecaskey.  Jt| 
Maupinlour,  400  .Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17, 
New  York. 

Maupintour 


I 


Take  your  choice 
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BOOKS  A))E  ALMOST  FOUR   TIMES  THE   SIZE   SHOWN   HERE 


THE  OXFORQ 

THE  OXFORD  COMPANlOfI 

TO  FRENCH  THEATRI 
UTERATUBE  ;  | 

;      HAKTNOIl   I 

HARVEYd  ::  ! 

HESEUINE    ; 
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iTheShorteJ 
^     Oxford 
English 
Dictionary 


THIRD  EDmoN  ; 

REVISED  WITH 

ADDENDA 


OXFORD 


ORD      I 


THE  OXFORD   DICTIONARY 
OF   QUOTATIONS 

'iV/i  an  introdtiction  hy  Bernard  Darwin. 
lost  convenient  of  quotation  books.  Fuller 
•OSS  reference  of  more  than  40,000  quota- 
ons  makes  it  possible  to  compare  similar 
nd  related  phrases  and  ideas.  New  Index 
ives  the  number  of  each  quotation  on  its 
Ige.  2nd  Revised  ndition.    1,022  pages. 

A   DICTIONARY   OF 
MODERN   ENGLISH    USAGE 

'y  H.  W.  FowLtR.  The  classic  authority  on 
^rrect  speech  and  writing.  Settles  innumcr- 
ble  knotty  questions  of  correct  spelling, 
ammar  and  recognized  usage,  with  sound 
jidance  and  many  examples.  Nth  Printing. 
50  pages. 

THE   OXFORD   BOOK    OF 
AMERICAN   VERSE 

(hosen,  with  an  Introdnition.  hy  F.  O.  Mat- 
HIESSEN.  Includes  ,S7I  selections  from  the 
forks  of  51  American  poets  ranging  from 
lie  seventeenth  century  to  the  young  poets 
(today.  1,188  pages. 

THE  OXFORD   BOOK    OF 
ENGLISH    VERSE 

ihosen  and  edited  hy  Sfr  ARriruR  Ouil-LPR- 
')OUCH.  The  best  known  and  probably  the 
lOSt  highly  prized  anthology  of  English 
nctry.  Covers  seven  centuries  of  poetic  dc- 
elopmcnt  from  thirteenth-century  lyrics  to 
lodcm  poetry.  Revised  Edition.  1,198  pages. 

THE   OXFORD   COMPANION 
TO  CLASSICAL   LITERATURE 

ompiled  and  edited  hy  Sir  Paul  Harvry. 
.Iphabclically  arranged  for  ready  reference, 
us  single  volume  covers  the  whole  range 
f  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  showing  at 
ic  same  lime  its  background  ,and  its  influ- 
ncc  on  English  literature.  499  pages. 

THE  OXFORD   COMPANION 
TO  FRENCH   LITERATURE 

'ompiled and  edited  hy  Sir  Paul  Harvpy  and 
■  E,  HEStLTlNT.  6.000  entries:  articles  on 
nets,  novelists,  dramatists,  critics,  historians, 
-lentists,  statesmen,  philosophers;  biogra- 
hics,  etc.;  900  pages;  alphabetical  listing; 
ross-refcrcncing;  2  maps. 


A   DICTIONARY   OF 
AMERICAN-ENGLISH    USAGE 

B>  Margaret  Nicholson,  based  on  Fowler's 
Modern  English  Usage.  The  "faster  Fowler," 
especially  prepared  for  Americans.  Adds  new 
words  am!  idioms  and  v;iriations  in  American 
and  English  usage  and  spelling.  684  pages. 

THE  OXFORD  COMPANION 
TO  THE  THEATRE 

Edited  hy  Phyllis  IIahinoil.  A  one-volume 
encyclopedia  of  the  theatre  in  all  countries 
and  all  periods.  This  second  edition  has  a 
supplement  containing  154  illustrations  and 
four  pages  of  additional  bibliography.  Second 
Edition.  1,028  pages,  llliislrnted. 

THE   OXFORD   COMPANION 
TO    ENGLISH    LITERATURE 

Compiled  and  edited  hy  SlH  Paul  Harvcy. 
Covers  alphabetically  by  title  and  author 
more  than  ten  centuries  of  literature  in  the 
English  language,  with  brief  biographies  of 
writers,  summaries  of  plots,  and  explana- 
tions of  the  many  allusions  commonly  met 
with  in  our  literature.  3rd  Edition.  940  pages. 

THE   OXFORD   COMPANION 
TO    AMERICAN    LITERATURE 

Uy  Jamis  D.  Mart.  The  stand.ird  guide  to 
American  books  and  authors,  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  brought  up  to  date  with  summaries 
of  recent  books  and  information  on  writers 
who  have  come  into  prominence  since  1948. 
3rd  Edition.  898  pages. 

THE   OXFORD   COMPANION 
TO   MUSIC 

Hy  Percy  A.  Scmoles.  The  most  famous  of  all 
one-volume  musical  encyclopedias,  brought 
up-to-date  with  new  material  on  contempo- 
rary music  and  musicians.  Includes  biogra- 
phies, opera  plots  and  a  Pronouncing  Glos- 
sary of  some  7,000  names  and  terms.  Utlt 
Edition.  Illustrated.  1,255  pages. 

THE   SHORTER 
OXFORD   ENGLISH    DICTIONARY 

Prepared  hy  William  Lirn  l.  II.W.  Fowllk 
and  J.  CrnjLSON.  Revised  and  edited  hy  C.  T. 
Onk^ns.  The  big  one-volume  dictionary  (also 
known  as  The  Oxford  Universal  Oictionary) 
based  on  the  renowned  "historical  princi- 
ples" which  have  made  the  original  13- 
volumc  Oxford  English  Dictionary  a  recog- 
nized classic.  3rd  Edition.  2,538  pages. 


A  unique  offer  to  Harper^ s  readers 

"/^XFORD  .  .  .  publishes  the  best  reference  books  in  the  Hnglisli  lan- 
V-/  guagc,"  says  Charles  Poorc  in  Harper  x.  Undoubtedly  you  have 
always  wanted  to  own  several,  or  all,  of  the  books  described  on  this 
page.  Now,  for  a  limited  time,  you  have  the  privilege  of  examining  your 
choice  of  these  titles  in  your  own  home,  with  the  understanding  that  you 
may  pay  for  them  on  a  budget  plan.  (Details  are  explained  in  the  cou- 
pon below.) 

This  is  your  golden  opportunity  to  build  an  Oxford  reference 
library  that  is  the  dream  of  every  educated  person  ...  on  lernis  that 
permit  easy  monthly  payments. 

Published  and  periodically  revised  by  Oxford  University  Press, 
honored  by  scholars  and  treasured  by  their  owners,  these  modern  rcf-j 
erencc  works  form  a  bond  of  kinship  between  men  and  women  of  cul-l 
turc  throughout  the  world.  Which  of  them  belongs  in  your  library  /low,^ 
You  can  make  the  choice  without  moving  from  your  chair;  use  the 
coupon  below  to  order  as  many  volumes  as  you  wish.  You  need  send  no 
money.  Simply  indicate  the  titles  you  wish,  clip  the  coupon,  and  mail  it. 


THIS  OFFER  GOOD  ONLY  IN  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES. 

SPECIAL  OXFORD  PURCHASE  PLAN 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  I'RIiSS,  Inc. 
16-00  Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  the  Oxford  Reference  Books  I 
have  checked.  I  f  my  order  totals  more  than  $  1 1 .00 
I  am  to  receive  an  itemized  invoice.  This  may  be 
paid  in  full  or  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  month  until 
the  last  remaining  balance  is  paid. 
Orders  totaling  less  than  $1  1.00  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  bill  payable  in  full  at  the  end  of  30  days. 


n  -Send  descriptive  folder: 
H-2    "A  Selection  of  Oxford  Reference  Hooks.' 


D  SHORTER  OXFORD  ENGLISH 
(OXFORD  UNIVEBSAL) 
blCIIONARY J30,00 


it09t»*0*#***************»***************** 
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BRIEFER    CASE 

A  Irim,  Ifalhcr  eiirflopc  tlial's  end' 
Icssly  iiscliit.  Aiitl  lifsiilfs  the  coiirrn- 
iriHc  of  lifiiiii  Iniflfr  ihnn  a  Itiiflcnsc, 
il  lairirs  llic  aililfil  ilistiinlion  oi  finr 
Murk  Cross  worhmttii>liii>  ami  Ifolhfr. 
In  Ian  or  hlnclx  hamlhoardvtl  liiilc. 
If  i ill  zippiT  rlosina.  II  \  /.i'a",  8.95; 
/:'  A  l.iy-y\  10.95.  II  illi  /<)</,  riosinv. 
Jl\.i  .x  i5"!4  -.15.00.  lllrliis  I0''>  hi\. 
Mail,  fthonv  sv  7HW0 

PUttAt  mJJ  3C><  lor  >/ii;7'i/i^ 


PERSONAL  am/  oil, 


C/\\l, 


A 


OROSS 

,>('<  ((If,  (11  .'.'lii.  n.  >.  J2 

and  a!  ihe  tt'aldori-Asloria 


VITAL  STATISTICS 

This  Stnl  book  records  liu-ralh  ticry- 
thing:  addresses,  birlhdays.  holidays, 
Christmas  cards  and  gifts,  a  five-year 
calendar,  measurements,  lists  oi  trades- 
men and  services.  Indexed,  loosedeal. 
Red.  hroun.  green,  black,  white  hide. 
10.95. 

.1/<ji7.  phone  SI'  74000 

Pitftisf  «</</  JJ<  tor  ihippimg 


A 


IVIARK 
OFROSS 

5th  ate.  at  55th.  n.  y.  22 
nndalthe  KaldorjAstoria 


Amona  Our  C.outrihutors 


1    1 1  K     V  K  K  1-  S  r     I .  I  \  !•  S 

IN  ••\\Iii(li  .Si,K-  o[  the  Atl.mtii?" 
(]■>.    IIkSV    C    V.    Snow    (iiuls    tl\;it 
Anu'iii.in  wiilcis  nioro  tliaii  Uritisli 

tlMul    to  M1|)|)(M  t    tluMUSOlvcS   l)V    tt\ull- 

ing  ill  univcisiiirs.  It  h.i|)|Kns  tluit 
lour  o{  the  I'lovtii  .niihor>  conirilnit- 
ing  to  tliis  month's  sii|)pkimMii  011 
Wiitiiig  in  Anurii.i  livt-  that  \\a\  at 
present,  rhi'so  .nc  Allicil  Ka/in. 
X'.nui'  Uouijaih.  Rohn  t  Hrustiin, 
ami  .\irhih.ild  M.icLcish.  who  ti.uh 
at  .Amhci'st.  Iowa,  Cohimhi.i.  ami 
Harvaril  rcspoitivch.  Most  ol  the 
others  have  taught  in  the  past 
(tli/aheth  H.uihviek.  Kr.mk  \eil)\. 
C..  P.  Snow  hinisell.  K.ingsle\  .\mis. 
ami  Stanlev  Kunit<r):  most  have  lee- 
tured  before  university  audiences:  all 
went  some^^  heie  to  eollege.  Both  Mr. 
MaeLeish  ami  Mr.  Kunit/  have 
something  to  sav  in  their  articles  (pp. 
158  ami  173)  about  the  univeisitv  as 
a  place  lor  writeis  ti>  work. 

riie  university  does  indeed  suppK 
one  common  ilem>min.itor  in  the  ex- 
perience ot  most  modern  .\merican 
writei^s  (even  il  it  doesnt  give  them 
all  ji>bs)— one  element  which  pio- 
vides  some  sense  ol  knowing  tlieir 
audience  that  foreigners  find  almost 
impossible  to  discover  in  .\merica. 

The  quality  of  the  common  ex- 
perience, of  course,  is  anvthing  but 
luiiform.  an<.l  no  single  itistitution 
can  stand  as  the  arche- 
tvpe.  The  closest  per- 
haps to  being  tvpical 
are  the  state  universi- 
ties. -And  of  these.  Wis- 
consin—describeil  by 
David  Borolt  in  the 
lead  article  (p.  33)- 
pri>bablv  represents  to 
a  majoritx  of  .American 
undergrathiates  and  to 
manv  facult\  members 
and  some  writers  the 
idea  of  the  good  life.  In 
estimating  its  worth  as  an  idea,  it 
might  be  useful  to  comjiare  C"..  P. 
.*>nows  measured  judgment  on  life  in 
a  traditional  English  college,  in  his 
superb  novel.  The  MusUis: 


"\  h.ul  the  hick  to  live  intim.i  h 
.imong  haU-.i-do/en  dillerent  \  ,i 
lions.  Of  all  those  1  had  the  i  li.i  i 
to  set'.  I  lie  (ollege  was  the  p  i 
where  men  li\ed  the  least  aii\i>s 
ilie  most  comforting,  the  frrcsi  li\ 

A   minimnm   of  an\iet\.    ti>m  i  i 
with    .1    m.iximum    ol    lomfoii    ,  il 
fieidom.  .ne  me.ismes  of  \ahu'  \\i  It 
considei  ing.  if  not  necessai  il\   iii.  \ 
highest  or  onlv  goals.    In  these  ten> 
one  would  have  to  ignore  m.niild 
worries.  incon\eniences.  ami  inli  i 
lions  t(»  c.iU   the  l'niversit\   ol    \  n 
lonsin  .1  trid\  good  place.    Indiri n 
the  d.issic   l-".nglish    "c  ollege"   vvsin 
Wisconsin   otters   a    ihumlei  in::;   i  i 
trast— with  its  emphasis  on  hor^  | 
rinal  affections,  relaxed  exchan^i 
ideas,     ilemtHracv     .imong    stiu'i  < 
.mil    facidtN.   open   caieeiist    ii\ 
informal  if  not  boorish  manui    v 
tellectual  modcstx,  mingling  I'l 
brightest    with     the    ilullest    \.>ii 
ami.  as  David  Roroff  says.  "\i-i  > 
ll  is  indeed  a  world  apart  from  ij:  IF 
polite,     cloistered     college     in      /'*  " 
Miistfis    and— to    ilispute    wii' 
C'harles— perhaps  a  more  challt    , 
environment  for  writers. 

,  .  .  "On  AN'isconsinl"  is  the   liiM 
three  articles  on   .Americ.in   tolley 
and    univetsities    by    David    Bon,. 
This  series— to  continue  in  NomJ 
ber   and   December  with  studies 
Birmingham-Southern  and  of  .ni  i 
usual     experiment 
higher     eihuation 
the    \\\si    C'o.iNi     is 
ftillow-ui)  of  his  iH)| 
lar    and     controversi 
articles     last     year    • 
Haivard.    Sarah    La 
rence.     and     Brookl' 
College.    Mr.  BoroH 
a    lecturer    in    Engli 
at     Brooklyn    Ctillej; 
where  he  is  facidtx  a 
viser     to     the    stmlci 
literarv  magazine,  ai 
a  lecturer  to  many  outside  grouj 
He  tlid  much  of  the  \\riting  of  the 
articles  last  summer  at  Green  Mai 
sions.   a   resort   in    the   .\dironilacl 
where  he  gi\es  weeklv  lectures  an 


IN  GOLF... 

EXPERIENCE  IS  THE  GREAT  TEACHER 

IN  SCOTCH... 

TEACHER'S 

IS  THE  GREAT  EXPERIENCE 


G';rie  iirszir,,  U.'^,  '.,  . 


Only  experience  could  produce  Scotch  of  such  unvarying 
quality  and  good  taste  as  Teacher's  Highland  Cream. 
Today,  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations  of  the  Teacher 
family  still  personally  supervise  the  making  of  this 
famous  product  of  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


TEACHER'S  HIGHLAND   CREAM  BLENDED  SCOTCH  V/HISKY / 86  PROOF ^ SCHIEFFEUN^   &   CO..  NEV7  YORK.  N.Y. 
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THE  J.   PRESS  SHIRT 


57  years  of  J.  PRESS  customers  have  worn  many  thousand 
dozens  of  J.  PRESS  shirts.  One  model  in  truth  is  an  accepted 
standard    the   world   over,    is   known   everywhere   as   'THE 
I     J.  PRESS  SHIRT'  and  is  here  described: 

■  Combed  long  staple  cotton  oxford,  plain  white  or  plain  blue, 

J  full   proportioned   body,   made   pullover   or  coat   style   with 

I  broad    back    pleat,    button    down    collar    points    and    back, 

(  button  flap  pocket  and  button  cuffs  $6.50 


Oilier  J.  PRESS  Iniiion  down  collar,  coat  style  shirts:- 


Combed 
White  or 


Cotton     Broadcloth,     Plain 
Plain  Blue $6.50 

Combed  Cotton  Oxford, 
Light  Blue  Pencil  Stripes  on 
White   $7.00 

Superfine  Cotton  Madralyte, 
Blue,  Gray  or  Tan  Hairline 
Stripes  on  White  $7.50 


Pima  Supreme  Oxford,  Cream-White 
only  $7.50 

Combed  Cotton  Madralyte. 
Blue  or  Gray  Block  Stripes 
on  White   $7.00 

End  and  End  Madras,  Light 
Blue  only  $7.50 


SWISS    FLANNEL  COUNTRY   SHIRTS 

Lightweight   blend   of  virgin   wool 
and  long  staple  cotton — sanforized 
and  washable.  In  handsome  Deep- 
tone  Ancient  Tartans  — 
Maroon,  Blue  and  Green, 
Deep  Blue,  Dark  Green  and  Sky, 
Olive,  Chocolate  and  Sky.      $13.50 


262  York  St. New  Haven 

82  Mt.  Auburn  St.  Cambridee 
341  Madison  Aye.  New  York 
Coast  to  Coast'Travel  Exhibits 


Please  direct  mail  orders  to  J.  PRESS  INC.  Box  HA,  262  York  St.  New  Haven. 
State  collar  and  sleeve  size,  add  35c  postage.  New  Brochure  Upon  Request. 


To  be  worn 
with  pride  ! 

FOREIGN  CAR 

INSIGNIA 

JE>VELRY 

For  him,  a  tie  tack 
For  her,  earrings 

Your  choice  of  JAGUAR, 
MG,  VOLKSWAGEN  or 
MERCEDES  BENZ,  14  kt.  gold. 

Same  insignia  available  t6 
apply  on  cufF  links,  cigarette 
cases,  keychains,  etc. 

Prices  include  Federal  Tax 
Shown  actual  size 


MERCEDES  BENZ 

Tie  Tack  $10. 
Earrings  (drop  style)  $38.  pr.* 


MG 


Tie  Tack  $15. 
Earrings  (button  style)  $40.  pr. 


JAGUAR 

Tie  Tack  $12.50 
Earrings  (button  style)  $37.  pr. 


VOLKSWAGEN 

Tie  Tack  $12.50 
Earrings  (drop  style)  $45.  pr. 


Shreve 


Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


CRUMP  &  LOW  COMPANY 

21    Arlington    St.,    Boston,   Moss. 


p  &  o 

acts,  lather  reinolcly,  as  "resident  i 
tellectual." 

During   the   |)ast   year   Mr.   Bon 
was  confidential  secretary  to  Char 
H.  Silver,  piesident  of  the  Board 
Higher  Education  of  the  City  of  N( 
York.    Now  on  leave  from  that  jc 
he  is  completing  a  book  on  Ame 
can  colleges  (ba,sed  on  this  series) 
publication   next  spring  by   Harp 
k  Brothers,  and  doing  research 
a    book  on   the   garment   center   f 
Lippincott.  His  own  luiiversity  bac 
groimd    includes    Brooklyn    Collet 
Yale,  and  Columbia. 

THE     WOLF     S  M  I  I 

Wallace  Stegner's  picture  of  ste^ 
cold     Saskatchewan     in     the     bitt 
March  of  1907  ("The  Wolfer,"  p.  5 
hardly  suggests  the  summer  vacati( 
land  that  the  Tourist  Branch  of  t 
provincial    government    has    beau 
fully  publicized  in  1959.   But  on  t 
official  highway  map  of  Saskatchewi 
you    can    find    a    half-dozen    of   t 
places  Mr.  Stegner  mentions.    No 
adays,      Canada's      transcontinenti 
Route    I    (bituminous   surface)   ru 
between    the    Big    Stick    Lake    ar 
Cyjjress    Hills    areas;    Eastend    (oi 
terminus  of  the  Mountie's  patrol 
the  story)  is  on  an  oil-surfaced  roa 
and     Willow     Bunch     is     on     tl 
(>anadian    National    Railway.     Tl 
pamphlets    entice    you    to    visit    tl 
Cypress  Hills  Provincial  Park  (whei 
the  "wolfer"  Schulz  camped  in  sur 
mer)  35  miles  north  of  the  Montai] 
border;  there  are  excellent  cabins, 
heated  swimming  pool,  boating,  fisjl 
ing,   horseback   riding,   and  golf— 1 
well  as  a  "living  museum  of  naturj; 
history."     In    hunting    season    Sail 
katchewan   is   a   sportsman's   drear 
with  moose,  deer,  elk,  caribou,  ar 
bear,  geese,  grouse,  and  pheasantsS 

But    the    pamphlets    say    nothir 
about  wolves— perhaps  because  tral 
pers    like    Schulz    have    made    a    lijl 
ing  over  the  years  by  killing  then! 
perhaps  because  wolves  are  not  coijl 
sidered    tourist    attractions.     Nev| 
theless  they  have  their  defenders. 
1953,    in     the    Brooks    Range, 
northernmost    mountains    of   Nor| 
America,  two  Colorado  citizens, 
and   Herb   Crisler,   spent   an   Arct 
winter    j)hotographing   caribou    an 
wolves. 

Lois  Crisler's  recent  book,  Arcli 
Wild,  tells  how  they  made  frienc 
with  some  young  wolves  and  cam' 


The  Peugeot  403  is  owner-tested,  owner-approved 

Two  years  ago  it  was  virtually  unknown  in  America.  Today  it  is  outselling 
two-thirds  of  all  imported  cars.  Why?  Because  it  has  more  roomy  comfort:  5 
to  6  passengers;  foam  rubber  padded  seats  almost  5  ft.  wide;  20  cu.  ft.  trunk. 
It's  an  exciting  car  to  drive:  very  responsive,  very  alert.  Economical,  too:  30 
mpg  on  regular  gas,  and  easy  upkeep.  The  price  of  $2250  at  East  and  Gulf 
Coast  ports  of  entry  includes:  sliding  sun-roof,  whitewall  or  Michelin  X  tires, 
4-speed  synchromesh  transmission,  heater-defroster,  padded  dashboard,  cloth 
or  leatherette  upholstery,  reclining  seats,  electric  clock,  windshield  washers, 
trip  mileage  counter,  wheel  trim  '^p|    rings  and  an  outside  rear-view  mirror. 


The  Peugeot  403  Sedan,  $2250,  and  the  403  Station  Wagon-America's  largest 
imported  station  wagon,  $2490 -now  on  display  at  over  500  Peugeot  dealers. 

the  Sportsedan  from  France 

Sold  and  serviced  by  over  500  Peugeot  dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For  Illustrated  brochure,  write:  Peugeot,  Inc.,  Room  3102, 
750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York.  For  overseas  delivery  see  your  nearest  dealer  or  write:  Cars  Overseas  Inc.,  Box  1  58,  Long  Island  City  4,  New  York. 
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A  trio  of                         '% 

^-^  ■    y 

contemporary             M 

\                    V 

brooches  from             ^ 
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J     our  collection  of 
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Georg  Jensen  silver 
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jewelry. 

V  / 

a.  "Wing",  $15. 
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b.  "Triangle",  $25. 
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c.  "Free  Form",  $19. 

1/ 
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White  Plains  Road 

at  Wilmot,  Scarsdale 

^GEORG  JENSEN  INC. 

JjW>    667    FIFTH    AVENUE    •    NEW    YORK    22,    NEW    YORK 

WORLD'S   GREATEST 


TOY  STORE 

wants  you  to  have  the 

WORLD'S  GREATEST 
TOY  CATALOG* 
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*  96  pages 
Send  coupon  today 
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745  Fifth  Ave.  at  58th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Dept    HP-1 


Address. 


City. 


-State- 
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to  l^iiow  — .tiiiong  many  other  sni|»^ 
ing  traits— the  uolf  "smile"  .  [' 
"surely  one  of  the  prettiest,  ml 
endearing  gestures  in  the  world. '[ 

The  wolf  named  Lady  smiled,  \ 
Crislcr  says,  "with  her  whole  be 
She  humped  her  back  like  un 
verted  smile.  She  sleeked  her  el 
into  her  fur  and  tossed  her  big  fol 
paws  gaily  to  either  side  as  well] 
back  and  forth,  as  if  they  were 
universal  joints.  .  .  .  She  tilted 
head  aside  and  lifted  her  opposj 
forepaw  high,  as  if  entreating  frier 
liness.  She  looked  up  at  Cris  wi] 
an  exjjression  of  pure  joy.  .  .  .  WhI 
you  see  [a  wolf's  eyes]  a  few  feet  awl 
they  are  level  antl  large  and  as  cle 
as  pure  water,  gray  or  gold  or  greJ 
according  to  niofxl  and  individi 
wolf.  The  changeable  black  pupil 
enlarging  readily  with  emotion,  ml 
l)e  radiant  or  lighted  by  the  fieri 
spark  of  anxiety  or  anger.  .  .  ." 

Nevertheless,  at  Barrow  village 
19.53,  Kskinif)s  were  cf)llecting  .SJl 
apiece  for  dead  wolves,  and  after  til 
Crislers  went  home,  they  learned  thi 
Trigger— one  of  their  wolf-compal 
ions— had  been  killed  for  the  %i 
bounty,  it  seems  harder  these  da| 
to  keep  the  men  off  tlie  wf)lves  tha 
the  wolves  off  men.  Trj  the  Arcti 
biologist,  the  retteat  of  the  wolves 
one  (A  man's  saddest  victories  in  oi 
time. 

.  .  .  "T  he  W'olfcr"  is  part  f)f  a  boo 
Wallace  Stegner  is  writing  abf)ut  th 
Saskatclicwan    frontier.     He   is    pre 
fessor  of  English  and  director  of  t\ 
writing  program  at  Stanford  Univei 
sity  and  is  now  on  sabbatical  to  writl 
and  travel,  expecting  to  work  part 
the  winter  at  the  American  Academj 
in  ]^f)me.   This  year  his  wife  was  apjl 
pointed  editor  of  the  O.  Henry  Prizi 
Stories. 

Mr.  Stegner's  books  include  Th\ 
Preacher  and  the  Slave  and  lieyonA 
the  Hundredth  Meridian.  Hayper'i 
has  publisfied  many  of  liis  storie 
and  tliis  new  one  was  chosen  as 
jjccially  appropriate  for  an  issue  oJ 
the  magazine  emj>hasizing  Americar 
writing  today. 

.  .  .  LJrdess  the  citizens  of  New  York)] 
State  vole  "No"  this  November,  the| 
best  part  of  tlic  Adiioiidack  frjrestsj 
will  go  the  wa\  of  the  wolves.  So  say| 
Robert  and  Leona  Rienow  in  'Whyl 
Spoil  the  .Adirondacks?"  (p.  71),  tak-F 
ing  issue  witli  the  slate's  liighwayl 
engineers,  the  state  legislature,  andl 
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Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Prolessor  and  Mrs.  Rienow  are  ac- 

.  tive  conservationists  and  have  had  a 

:  hand  in  sa\'ing  many  nature  sanc- 
tuaries. Mr.  Rienow  has  been  presi- 
dent   of     the     Eastern     New     York 

1  Chapter  of  Nature  Conservancy  for 
five  years   and   is   a   member   of   its 

I  Board  of  Governors.  He  is  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  he  and  his 
wife  have  each  written  several  books. 
Their  latest— written  in  collabora- 
tion—is Our  A^eiv  Life  loitli  the 
Atom,  published  by  Crowell.  It  deals 
with  the  political  and  biological 
hazards  of  atomic  development. 

,  .  .  The  fevered  partisan  of  the 
Stanley  Steamer  (p.  41)  is  a  sober  and 
distinguished  Cincinnati  physician. 
Dr.  Howard  D.  Fabing.  His  previous 
contribution  to  Harper's— an  article 
on  "Toads,  Mushrooms,  and  Schizo- 
phrenia" (May  1957)— explored  the 
strange  lore  and  chemistry  of  the 
hallucinatory  drugs,  another  of  the 
author's  multiple  enthusiasms. 
-  Dr.  Fabing  admits  that  he  really 
is  gone  on  steam  and  has  been  build- 
ing an  experimental  steamboat  for 
pleasure-cruising  on  the  Ohio  River, 
where  Nicholas  Roosevelt  sailed  the 
first  steamboat  on  inland  waters  in 
1811  and  ran  into  an  earthquake,  a 
flood,  and  an  attack  by  Chickasaw 
Indians.  At  last  reports.  Dr.  Fabing's 
Penelore,  named  for  this  forebear, 
had  escaped  such  hazards  but 
was  having  boiler  and  smoke-stack 
troubles  of  her  own. 

.  .  .  Joseph  P.  Lash,  who  portrays 
"The  Man  on  the  38th  Floor"  (p.  47), 
has  been  covering  the  UN  for  the 
New  York  Post  since  the  Korean 
War  and  has  attended  almost  all  of 
Dag  Hammarskjold's  press  confer- 
ences. On  occasion  word  has  come 
down  to  "tell  Lash  he  is  out  on  a 
limb"  or  a  delegate  has  reported  that 
Hammarskjold  had  quoted  a  column 
by  Lash.  But  one  of  the  difficulties 
about  portraying  the  engaging, 
though  enigmatic  Secretary-General 
is  that  he  insists  that  "private  talks 
are  private." 

Mr.  Lash  also  lectures  at  New 
York  University  on  foreign  affairs 
and  is  active  in  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  and  the  American 
Veterans  Committee. 


.  .  .  Charles  Schaefler  and  Art  Cos- 
ing, the  authors  of  "How  Much 
Poison  Are  You  Breathing?"  (p.  62), 
live  in  the  subiubs  of  ^Vashington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Cosing  is  an  information 
specialist  at  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Schaeffer  is  the  Congressional 
reporter  for  Aviation  Daily  and  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun.  They  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  1950, 
where  they  co-edited  a  campus 
humor  magazine,  and  they  have  col- 
laborated ever  since.  Their  present 
big  work  together  is  a  novel  satiriz- 
ing the  Cold  War,  Tlie  Air-condi- 
tioned Ark. 

,  ,  .  Vittorio  Rieti's  ballet  about  race 
horses  and  jockeys  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  "Native  Dancers"  is  being 
produced  this  fall  for  the  second  sea- 
son by  George  Balanchine  at  the  City 
Center  of  Music  and  Drama  in  New 
York.  In  "Mr.  Balanchine  Builds  a 
Ballet"  (p.  67)  Robert  Kotlowitz 
gi\es  a  backstage  report  of  its  re- 
hearsal and  development  and  a 
unique  account  of  the  choreogra- 
pher's art. 

Mr.  Kotlowitz  lives  in  Manhattan 
with  his  wife  and  two  small  sons, 
works  for  RCA  Records,  and  writes 
for  Esquire,  High  Fidelity,  and  other 
magazines.  He  was  educated  at 
Johns  Hopkins  and  at  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music,  was  an  in- 
fantryman in  World  War  II,  and 
formerly  was  an  associate  editor  of 
Discovery  and  Pocket  Books. 

...  As  an  international  correspond- 
ent, Martha  Gellhorn  (p.  78)  has 
lived  in  many  cities  and  countries 
since  leaving  her  native  St.  Louis. 
She  wrote  her  most  recent  book  (The 
Face  of  War)  in  London,  which  seems 
to  her  the  most  "livable"  of  cities. 
This  fall  she  and  her  husband,  T.  S. 
Matthews,  are  traveling  in  the 
United  States  collecting  material  for 
a  book  on  America. 

.  .  .  Robert  Graves  sent  iis  his  poem 
about  "Catkind"  (p.  77)  from  the 
island  of  Majorca,  where  he  has 
lived  for  several  years.  A  Lon- 
doner born,  he  has  traveled  far  and 
written  many  books,  including  They 
Hanged  A'ly  Saintly  Billy  and  The 
While  Goddess.  His  Collected  Poems 
wcic  i)ub]islicd  in  1955. 
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On  the  Trail 

Once  again,  with  the  first  tang  of 
fall  in  the  air,  we  stand  ready  to 
guide  hunters  along  the  well-blazed 
A&F  trail  to  adventure  in  comfort 
and  safety. 

Safari  Field  Clothes.  Excfusive  de- 
signs in  the  famous  A&F  sueded  cotton 
that  repels  rain,  resists  wind,  wears  like 
iron.  Natural  sand  color. 

Hunting  Coat.  Double  construction 
throughout  body.  Expanding  game 
poclcet  with  side  openings,  chest  pocket 
and  two  extra-large  flap  pockets  for 
shells 39.50 

Stag  Trousers,  For  tracking  through 
briars,  brush.  Canvas  facing,  double  seat, 
quarter-top  pockets 22.50 

Canuck  Cap.  Flexible  visor.  .  .  3.00 
Lined,  with  ear  flaps.      •    .    •    .    3.95 


flBERCROMBIE  &FlTCH 

19  EAST   ISili  STKEET  — NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO        SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOBY  DICK  •  GLASS  DESIGN  BY  DONALD  POLLARD  •  ENGRAVING  DESIGN  BY  SIDNEY  WAUGH 
LENGTH    11    INCFfES  •  $3,500  •  MADE  AT  THE  CORNING  GLASS  CENTER,  CORNING,   NEW  YORK 

STEUBEN     GLASS 

FIFTH  yVVENUE  AT  56tli   STREET     •     NEW  YORK  22.  N.Y., 
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ON  WISCONSIN! 


How  a  great  state  university  tries  to  offer  an  education — scholarly,  practical, 
or  playful — for  nearly  everybody.  The  first  in  a  series  of  articles  on  widely 
different  types  of  schools  in  the  Midwest  and  South  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DAVID    BOROFF 

TH  E  casual  visitor  to  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
is  often  bemused  by  the  sight  of  rival  state 
Capitols,  a  mile  apart  on  the  main  thoroughfare. 
One  of  these  buildings  bulks  large  behind  a  huge 
statue  of  Abe  Lincoln,  seated,  brooding,  and 
timeless. 

Actually  it  is  not  a  state  capitol;  it  is  Bascom 
Hall,  the  antique  nerve  center  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin— in  many  ways  the  archetype  of  the 
Big  Ten  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  our  state  universities.  The  way  the  two 
"capitols"  conlront  each  other  across  a  mile  of 
department  store  and  supermarket  is  no  accident, 
for  at  Wisconsin  the  relationship  between  legis- 
lature and  university  is  intimate,  contentious, 
and  fruitlul.  The  University  occupies  the  higher 
ground,   and   this,   too,   has  symbolic   overtones. 

"Madison  is  the  only  place  where  the  academi- 
cian looks  down  on  the  politician,"  an  alumnus 
told  me  recently,  when  I  visited  the  city.  And  it 
is  clear  that  no  politician  can  propel  his  career 
by  attacking  the  University.  Even  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, at  his  snarling  worst,  refrained  from 
taking   on   Bascom   Hill,    despite   its   history   of 


liberalism    at    least   equal    to    that    of   Harvard. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  encompassing 
hill  and  wood  and  plain  and  fronting  the  waters 
of  Lake  Mendota,  is  a  merging  of  dizzying 
polarities.  It  is  a  state  institution  with  relaxed 
admission  standards.  ("Any  high-school  graduate 
in  the  state  who  really  wants  to  can  shoulder  his 
way  in,"  an  official  admitted.)  Nevertheless,  it  is 
one  of  America's  great  universities,  with  a  Ph.D. 
production  rate— the  Dow-Jones  yardstick  of  the 
academic  world— up  among  the  leaders.  Amiably 
schizophrenic,  it  is  at  once  an  intellectual  center 
and  a  playground  for  adolescents  with  an  in- 
domitable appetite  for  fun.  It  is  where  rural 
Wisconsin  meets  urban  sophistication.  Beer 
cascades  endlessly,  as  one  might  expect  in 
Wisconsin.  Yet  the  Student  Union  sells  five  times 
as  much  milk  as  beer;  at  10:00  a.m.  huge  farm 
boys  sip  containers  of  milk  while  waiting  for 
their  next  class.  UW  is  a  seat  of  liberalism,  and 
its  academic  freedom  statement  of  1894  stiil 
reverberates;  but  the  supervision  of  student  life 
is  repressively  mid-Victorian.  (Here  rural  values 
triumph,  and  the  gaunt  presence  of  mythical 
Aunt  Minnie  of  Kenosha  is  heeded.) 

Such  collisions  of  opposites  engender  little 
comment.  Last  spring  no  one  saw  anything  sur- 
prising in  two  adjacent  art  exhibitions  at  the 
Student  Union.    One  was  a  cornball  collection 
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of  Norman  Rockwell's  Ainciicana;  the  other,  a 
group  of  inipenelral)le  and  lortined  canvases  by 
German  expressionists.  The  Hoofers,  stoUd  par- 
tisans of  ski  trail  and  mountain,  are  next  door 
to  as  arty  a  theater  crowd  as  can  be  found  ^vest 
of  Chicago.  The  silos  and  pigpens  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  border  the  tennis  courts, 
alive  with  shapely  girls  in  short  shorts.  It  is  a 
school  where  fusty  ])rofessors  are  football-ha|:)py 
and  the  annual  Military  Ball  must  share  the 
limelight  with  the  annual  a»//-Military  Ball.  Its 
lake  is  legendary,  but  for  most  of  the  year  it  is 
locked  in  a  Siberian  winter.  A  final  paradox: 
UW  is  in  the  heartland  of  America,  but  its  per- 
sonality is  ineratlical)ly  European.  The  Uni- 
versity has  sturdy  departments  of  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  studies,  and  its  new  President, 
Conrad  Elvchjem,  is  a  proud  n^ember  of  the 
^'gdrasil  Norwegian  Literary  Society. 

In  short,  UW  is  an  academic  cosmos,  where  the 
enterprising  student  can  find  almost  anything  he 
wants.  The  statistics  are  awesome.  To  its  17,000 
students  (12,000  undergraduates,  5,000  graduate 
students)  UW  offers  a  staggering  1,350  courses  in 
86  departments,  ranging  from  the  most  crassly 
vocational  (Office  Procedures)  to  the  most 
magnificently  useless  (Advanced  Sanskrit).  It 
has  a  physical  plant  worth  more  than  $84  mil- 
lion, and  its  annual  operating  budget  exceeds 
.'$50  million.  One  thousand  scholars,  out  of  a 
faculty  of  3,000,  hover  over  1,500  research 
projects.  Students  from  every  state  and  70 
foreign  countries  jam  its  fraternities,  dorms,  and 
rooming  houses.  The  main  campus  is  so  far-flung 
that  there  is  a  bus  from  the  facidty  parking  lot 


The  Capitol  jroin  Bascom  Hill 

to  Bascom  Hall.  Its  marching  song,  "On  Wiscon- 
sin," is  known  to  more  millions  than  any  other 
and  has  been  endlessly  pirated.  Traditionally  it 
has  the  best  boxing  team  in  the  college  world, 
although  its  male  students  seem  slow  to^anger. 

The  unique  flavor  of  the  school— the  way 
citizen-student  and  administrator  stand  nose  to 
nose— was  reflected  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Contemporary  Trends  class  at  which  President 
Elvehjem  was  a  speaker.   A  sports-shirted  student 


got  up  and  asked  bluiuly  if  friction  between  the 
President  and  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg  was  respon- 
sible for  ii)e  departure  of  the  Nobel  Prize  winner 
to  the  pioniised  land  of  Stanford  University. 
This  striuk  Dr.  Elvehjem  as  an  entirely  reason- 
able question,  and  he  explained  Leclerberg's  de- 
jxirture  in  terms  of  shifting  research  interests. 

The  popidist  tradition  is  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  "Wisconsin  Idea,"  the  conviction  that  the 
University  belongs  to  the  people  and  should 
render  service  to  it— "a  wedding  of  soil  and 
seminar."  This  is  expressed  in  extension  centers, 
in  research,  and  in  the  travels  of  the  University's 
resident  artist,  Aaron  Bohrod,  who  tours  the 
state  talking  art  to  farmers  and  their  wives.  As 
part  of  its  extension  service,  the  University  will 
answer  almost  any  t|uestion  asked  by  a  respon- 
sible citi/en.  The  late  Selig  Perlman,  professor 
of  labor  economics,  said  reverently:  "Wisconsin 
civilized  the  United  States."  He  meant  such 
things  as  workmen's  compensation  and  social 
security,  in  which  the  state,  under  the  leadership 
of  University  personnel,  pioneered. 

SLICKERS     AND     BUMPKINS 

X\  /^  I  S  C  O  N  S  I  N  used  to  boast  that  it  has 
W  more  cows  than  people.  U\\^  however, 
is  no  "cow  college."  In  fact,  its  ag  students  are 
the  new  Organization  Men  of  farming  headed 
for  careers  in  fofxl  processing,  farm  machinery, 
or  government  service.  Authentic  bumpkins  can 
be  found  among  the  short-course  students  in 
farming,  for  whom  only  grade-school  education 
is  required. 

Social  cartogra{)hers  abound  at  UW,  and  they 
are  quick  to  divide  the  students  into  Langdon 
Street  (fraternity  row),  the  dorm  crowd,  and  the 
Independents.  Langdon  Street  is  identified  with 
fun,  anti-intellectual  vigilantism,  and  consump- 
tion of  beer  little  less  than  heroic.  The  dorm 
students— most  of  them  at  the  far  end  of  the 
campus— are  reputed  to  be  small-town  or  rural, 
ingenuous,  and  intellectually  unformed.  Their 
typical  iriajors  are  home  economics,  agriculture, 
and  education.  The  Independents  (called  G.D.I. 
by  Langdon  Street— God-damned  Independents) 
spill  out  of  rooming  houses  and  apartments  to 
oppose  Langdon  Street  Philistia.  They  provide 
the  soldiery  of  dissent  on  campus  and  man  the 
few  frail  barricades  of  radical  causes. 

There  is  a  sharp  urban-rural  split  at  UW.  A 
sociologist  summed  up  the  rural  personality: 
"The  rural  kids  tend  to  be  absolutist  in  matters 
of  religion  and  family.  They  see  divorce  as  an 
evil;  they  lean  tow;irds  'familism,'  with  relatives 
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as  part  of  the  inner  iamily.  They  are  not  really 
independent  because  ot  the  extended  family 
|)attern.  The  University  is  expected  to  stand  in 
loco  parentis.  We're  really  euchred  into  a  semi- 
parent  position."  This  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  tight  mesh  of  regulations  under  which 
the  students  chafe. 

A  graduate  assistant  in  English  from  New  York 
City  observed:  "The  urban  students  are  more 
acute;  they  catch  on  faster.  But  they  sometimes 
have  a  superficial  brightness.  Rural  kids  are  in- 
genuous, friendly,  and  less  artificial."  They  are 
also  almost  totally  lacking  in  irony,  and  he 
described  with  amusement  the  Chicago  girl  who 
sits  and  smiles  with  a  sense  of  superiority  when- 
ever he  indulges  in  irony.  Her  smile  says,  "You 
and  I  get  it,  but  the  others  surely  don't." 

Martha  Petersen,  the  amiable  and  perceptive 
Dean  of  Women,  observed  that  city  girls  with 
problems  "have  a  big  thing  about  going  to  the 
psychiatrist."  On  the  other  hand,  to  refer  a 
small-town  girl  for  therapy,  "you  have  to  sneak 
up  on  her." 

The  small-town  girl  sets  modest  goals.  She  is 
unlikely  to  think  of  a  glamorous  career  in  the 
State  Department,  and  some  with  a  four-point 
index  (as  close  as  you  can  get  to  scholastic 
charisma)  are  content  to  settle  for  elementary 
school  teaching. 

There  are  striking  differences  in  social  life  too. 
A  rural  boy  came  to  a  house-fellow  and  asked 
him  for  "some  topics  of  conversation  for  a  date." 
Another  bucolic  gallant  is  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing three-by-five  cards  with  deft  little  conversa- 
tional gambits  neatly  typed  on  them.  Formal 
parties  scare  some  of  the  country  kids  to  death. 

LOVE     IN     A     COLD     CLIMATE 

SE  X  morality  has  its  rural  and  urban  varia- 
tions. When  rural  girls  become  involved  in 
intimate  relationships  it  is  because  of  a  deep  and 
solemn  love.  They  are  often  appalled  at  the 
cavalier  way  some  of  the  more  sophisticated  girls 
have  affairs  with  only  a  mild  affection  or  a  hazily 
defined  intellectual  compatibility  as  sanction. 

Carnal  anarchy  prevails  no  more  at  UW  than 
at  other  universities.  Certainly,  the  administra- 
tion exercises  a  steely-eyed  vigilance.  (A  recent 
satiric  skit  has  the  president  saying:  "I  spend  90 
per  cent  of  my  time  regulating  the  sex  life  of 
students,  football  for  the  alumni,  and  parking 
tor  the  faculty.")  Nevertheless,  in  warm  weather 
there  are  beaches  and  cars.  In  the  winter,  ac- 
cording to  a  dorm  supervisor,  "sex  is  more  chal- 
lenging."    Satyrs    don't    gambol    in    Midwestern 


groves,  but  it  would  be  naive  to  assume  too  much 
sexual  quiescence.  However,  students  feel  little 
need  to  dramatize  their  sexual  liberation.  In 
fact,  this  generation  of  students  is  much  given  to 
trappings  of  virtue.  A  member  of  a  big  "social" 
fraternity  said:  "Oh,  the  boys  talk  about  sexy 
girls.  They  like  to  take  them  out  once  or  twice 
but  don't  want  to  go  steady  with  them."  And 
the  women  students,  for  the  most  part,  are  gir- 
dled in  propriety.  However,  one  girl,  a  free- 
wheeling Independent,  observed  tartly:  "The 
vividness  with  which  so  many  nice  girls  describe 
what  happens  to  other  girls  would  suggest  that 
they're  not  as  pure  as  they  say." 

Last  spring,  a  mass-circulation  magazine  fea- 
tured a  provocative  article  entitled:  "Are  We 
Making  a  Playground  Out  of  College?"  In  it, 
UW  was  severely  castigated  as  a  high  capital  of 
frivolity.  The  Daily  Cardinal,  UW's  newspaper, 
said:  "We've  made  Wisconsin  a  playground;  it's 
up  to  us  to  reconvert  it  into  an  institution  of 
higher  learning."  A  student  leader,  however, 
declared:  "I'm  proud  that  we're  a  college  play- 
ground. They  refer  to  us  as  the  dead  generation, 
but  the  fact  that  we  pull  some  of  our  humorous 
events  is  a  distinguishing  feature."  A  young  man 
in  the  student  Senate  explained: 

"When  visitors  from  Iowa  come  on  a  weekend, 
they  tend  to  overdo  things,  because  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  big  play  school.  Students,  however, 
don't  go  out  on  a  nine-month  bender." 

Then  he  pondered  a  moment  and  added,  "Not 
unless  they  can  adjust  to  it." 

"Adjust  or  drown,"  another  boy  said,  as  he 
hoisted  his  can  of  beer. 

How  much  fun  is  enough?  Has  the  University 
attained  a  balance  between  the  life  of  ideas  and 
extracurricular  activity,  or  is  the  very  notion  of 
a  great  university  sponsoring  the  elaborate  ap- 
paratus of  fun  an  absurdity?  Some  faculty  mem- 
bers think  it  is.  "Our  prestige  goals  are  wrong; 
they're  largely  social,"  a  professor  said.  ("College 
professors  everywhere  think  their  students  arc 
stupid,"  an  administrator  countered.)  This  much 
is  clear:  the  pursuit  of  fun  is  ubiquitous.  There 
is  little  surcease  from  the  relentless  sequence  of 
Homecoming  (floats  and  parades),  Humorology 
(skits),  Campus  Carnival,  Haresfoot  ("All  our 
girls  are  men,  and  everyone's  a  lady"),  weekends 
on  lakes  (for  which  fraternities  charter  buses), 
dances,  and  parties,  parties,  parties.  One  of  these 
was  a  "Pink  and  Blue  Party"  where,  in  an  un- 
witting parody  of  themselves,  the  boys  came  in 
blue,  the  girls  in  pink,  "and  they  were  all  suj)- 
posed  to  look  like  children." 

There    may    be    something   amiss    when    only 
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seven  students  tmn  up  for  an  aradcmir  Irccdom 
forum,  while  thousands  mill  around  al  Campus 
Carnival.  (It  is  only  fair  to  point  out,  however, 
that  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  and  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt drew  caparity  rrowtls  when  they  gave  talks.) 
Or  il  may  simply  be  as  one  corn-fed  girl  re- 
marked: 'When  we  work,  we  work  hard;  when 
we  play,  we  play  hard." 

This  playfulness  sometimes  has  an  unexpected 
clement  of  social  criticism.  The  word  "Mickey- 
mouse,"  UW  argot  for  trivial,  is  constantly  in 
use  as  if  the  students  are  looking  uneasily  over 
I  heir  own  shoulders.  Two  years  ago,  a  na\'al 
ROT(]  unit  was  proudly  doing  close-order  drill 
in  a  crowded  stadiimi  between  hahes  of  a  big 
football  game.  Sutldenly,  out  of  Badger  Block, 
the  chauvinist  cheering  section,  came  a  derisive 
song:  "M-i-c-k-e-y-m-o-u-s-e.  That's  the  way  you 
spell  Mickeymouse."  (There  has  long  been  op- 
position to  compidsoiy  liOTC)  Throughout  the 
enormous  stadium,  students  picked  up  the  dianl. 

Fraternity  and  sorority  row  incurs  a  good  deal 
of  animus  about  UW's  overdeveloped  play  habits, 
since  the  Greeks  are  the  chief  artisans  of  fun. 
And  beer  consumjition  is  the  hallmark  of  the 
fraternity  man.  (State  Street  leading  away  from 
Bascom  Hill  is  lined  with  beer  joints.)  A  girl 
from  Sweden  described  beer  parties  as  "just  a 
huge  noise.  You  don't  even  get  to  know  the  boys 
because  they're  drunk  before  you  even  get 
settled."  A  sorority  girl  frowned  at  the  mention 
f)f  beer.  "It  gets  to  be  an  obsession  with  some 
boys,"  she  said.  "At  a  party  I  asked  for  a  Coke. 
My  date  was  so  embarrassed,  he  asked  me  to  pour 
the  Coke  into  an  empty  beer  can.  " 

A  fraternity  boy,  with  a  scrupulous  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  said:  "We  want  lots  of  milk 
on  the  table  during  the  week  and  lots  of  beer 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights." 

I  attended  a  fraternity  party— licpiid  and 
raucous— in  which  the  empty  beer  cans  were 
placed  neatly  on  top  of  one  another  in  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid.  It  mounted  to  the  ceiling  as  the 
evening  went  on.  Another  party  had  a  rock  'n' 
roll  combo  (Blackjack  Corfines  and  his  Hound- 
dogs),  and  couples  twitched  spasmodically  to  the 
nuisic. 

UW  students  take  a  wry  pride  in  having 
fathered  the  panty  raid.  There  was  also  a  small 
(lurry  of  phone-booth  jamming,  some  of  it  en- 
gineered by  a  local  department  store  which 
olfered  pri/.e  money  for  a  contest  in  front  of  the 
store.  But  UW's  particular  genius  for  horseplay 
expresses  itself  in  the  water  fight.  After  Wisconsin 
comes  the  deluge.  Students  pelting  each  other 
with  buckets  of  water  may  conceivably  be  some 


kind    of    Jungian    leriility   ceremony.     It    is   cer- 
tainly part  of  the  rites  of  spring. 

I  arrived  in  Madison  on  a  sofi  spring  night, 
the  first  warm  evening  of  the  year.  More  than  a 
thousand  studeiUs  milled  around  Uangtlon  Sireet 
under  the  benevolenl  surveillance  of  the  police. 
(In  the  old  days  they  used  to  fire  their  pistols 
over  the  heads  Of  the  students.)  The  students 
offered  a  persuasi\e  rationale  for  water  fights. 
They  had  enduied  a  bitter  winter.  "You  didn't 
know  which  was  more  confining.  "  a  student  ex- 
plained, "the  foin  walls  of  your  room  or  (he 
snowbanks  outside."  Springtime  is  the  great 
liberation.  Coujiles  can  hold  hands  without  fear 
of  fioslbite.  .\nd  the  (racking  of  Lake  Mendola, 
uliidi  had  taken  place  just  a  few  weeks  before, 
was  apparently  sheer  drama. 

DATING     AND     RATING 

SOC  I  A  L  life  at  UW  has  characteristic  rhni. 
Ihe  girls,  of  course,  are  coolly  marriage- 
conscious.  ("I  just  wish  they  would  admit  it." 
a  boy  said  testily.)  The  ratio  of  men  to  women- 
twelve  to  five— is  helpful.  The  royal  road  to 
matrimony  was  outlined  to  me:  lavaliered  in 
the  sophomore  year;  pinned  in  the  jiuiior  year; 
engaged  in  the  senior  year.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  anxieties.  A  sorority  girl  confessed  that  if  she 
is  dateless  on  Saturday  night  she  hesitates  to  be 
seen  on  Langdon  Street.  A  fraternity  boy  re- 
maiked  thai  he  is  taimted  by  his  brothers  if  he 
chooses  to  study  on  Friday  evening. 

"I  think  it's  a  freshman's  school,"  a  so])homore 
girl  said.  "Freshman  year  is  a  big  blast.  You're 
a  new  face  and  it's  all  snow  and  beer  and  frater- 
nities. Then  when  you're  a  sophomore  you  see 
the  boys  on  the  street,  and  it's  just  'Hi.'  In  the 
meantime,  they're  looking  over  the  new  crop." 

The  Greeks  and  Independents  glare  at  each 
other  balefully.  (The  dorm  crowd,  though 
populous,  is  reputed  to  be  out  of  things,  insulated 
by  a  bucolic  torpor.)  The  Independents  watch 
the  pageantry  of  play  with  awed  disappioxal. 
The  fraternity  houses  strike  them  as  indecent ly 
Sybaritic— some  are  remarkabh  luxurious— or 
childish.  (One  house  is  ornamented  with  a  toilet 
bowl  and  a  Model  T  Ford  at  its  entrance.) 
Sorority  girls  are  stereotyped  as  trench-coated, 
short-haired,  and  rah-rah.  "The  sorority  stuff," 
a  Student  LInion  activist  observed,  "is  even  more 
Mickeymouse  than  the  Union.  Here  are  seventy- 
five  girls  who  are  automatically  my  friends  be- 
cause we  all  paid  our  dues." 

The  fraternity  boys  do  their  share  of  glower- 
ing.    "File    Independents    are    just    people    wiio 
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don't  fit  into  groups,"  one  of  them  said.  And  an 
angry  polemicist  summed  up  the  Bohemian 
fringe:  "They  scorn  conformity,  yet  they  all  look 
alike.  Each  gray  face  and  each  black-stockinged 
leg,  and  each  uncombed  head  looks  like  every 
other.  They  scorn  the  Bascom  Hill  cult  without 
realizing  that  they  are  just  as  conformist." 

Sooner  or  later,  everybody  meets  at  the  Mem- 
orial Union,  the  self-styled  "living-room"  of  UW. 
Occupied  daily  by  about  14,000  people,  it  is  at 
once  cultural  heart  of  the  University,  lounge, 
restaurant,  art  gallery,  workshop,  forum,  dance 
hall,  meeting  room,  theater,  and  more.  (It  also 
has  a  lovely  dining  terrace  on  the  lake).  No 
student  need  stray  from  campus,  for  the  Union 
is  both  Parnassus  and  juke  joint.  On  a  Saturday 
night  last  spring,  the  Dolphins  (water  ballet) 
were  splashing  synchronously  at  one  end  of  the 
campus;  in  the  Union  actors  were  posturing 
elegantly  in  scenes  from  "The  Importance  of  Be- 
ing Earnest";  and  a  costume  dance  was  in 
progress  in  a  ballroom,  where  a  Burmese  student 
did  an  interminable  fire  dance.  Meanwhile,  the 
Rathskeller  (invariably  called  "The  Rat") 
churned  with  talk,  boy  met  girl  in  cavernous 
corners  of  the  gloomy  cellar,  the  juke  box 
jumped,  and  all  activity,  solemn  or  gay,  was 
lubricated  by  a  flow  of  3.2  beer— and  milk. 

The  Rat  is  the  hangout  for  bearded  rebels, 
sandaled  folk  singers,  and  foreign  students— as 
well  as  for  small-town  types  enthralled  by  the 
colorful  outlanders.  But  despite  a  lot  of  official 
rhetoric  about  foreign  students,  all  is  not  well. 
A  campus  survey  revealed  that  though  students 
are  Avilling  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  they  are  reluctant  to 
date  them.  Over  half  would  not  date  a  Negro  or 
Oriental;  a  third  side-steps  social  contact  with 
Latin  Americans.    Not  unexpectedly,  fraternity 


and  sorority  people  are  less  tolerant  than  others. 

The  bulletin  boards  proclaim  the  teeming 
diversity  of  campus  life.  Under  the  sign  for  the 
Annual  Military  Ball  (ROTC  formal)  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  third  annual  anti-Military 
Ball  (informal,  with  recorded  music)  whose 
theme  is  "The  Street  Where  You  Lived,  or  Dig 
You  Later,  Atom  Crater."  The  anti-Military 
Ball's  attendance  doubled  last  spring  (from  200 
to  400)  and  was  enlivened  by  an  attempted  kid- 
naping of  its  organizers  as  a  reprisal  for  the 
abduction,  by  parties  unknown,  of  a  guard  at 
the  Military  Ball.  Even  grave  political  issues 
begin  to  sound  like  something  out  of  an  old- 
fashioned   college    musical    at    UW. 

Wisconsin,  of  course,  has  Big  Football.  Even 
the  more  serious  students  respond  to  the  zip 
and  sparkle  of  a  football  weekend.  One  stu- 
dent described  football  as  the  only  communal 
activity  at  the  University,  and  he  spoke  with 
genuine  affection  of  the  march  to  the  stadium 
("Nobody  would  think  of  driving").  To  the 
highly  sophisticated,  football  is  a  kind  of  secret 
vice  publicly  enjoyed.  No  intellectual  will  openly 
espouse  it  though  he  may  attend  all  the  games. 

A  professor  who  grew  up  in  the  Midwest  de- 
fined his  attitude:  "I  like  football.  I  like  the 
pageantry.  But  colleges  ought  to  hire  good  foot- 
ball teams  and  stop  pretending  the  game  has 
anything  to  do  with  education."  One  faculty 
member  suggested  that  the  Chicago  Bears  be  hired 
as  artists-in-residence. 

President  Elvehjem  pointed  out  that  the 
athletic  budget  is  a  modest  million  dollars  against 
eleven  million  for  research.  "When  you  have 
16,000  students  on  campus  and  no  football  to  let 
off  steam,  you'll  have  more  jDanty  raids."  As  for 
the  drive  to  win  (last  season's  record:  7-1-1),  the 
football  coach  wants  the  team  in  the  top  10  per 
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researchers,"  a  faculty  member  said  grudgingly. 

I  talked  with  a  sociologist  who  was  full  of  that 
ponderous  jargon  without  Avhich  the  social 
scientist  feels  undressed.  After  discussing  "well- 
structured  family  interactional  patterns,"  he 
turneci  to  life  in  Madison  and  plimged  into  a 
more  comprehensible  idiom.  "Boy,  this  town's  a 
drag,"  he  said.  "Occasionally,  my  wife  and  I 
want  to  get  something  to  eat  late  at  night,  but 
Madison  folds  up  at  1:00  a.m.  On  New  Year's 
Eve,  there  are  the  same  people  counting  noses  to 
see  who  is  at  whose  party." 

It  is  characteristic  of  UW  as  an  open  society 
that  the  phone  numbers  of  faculty  members,  and 
their  addresses,  are  published  in  a  directory  avail- 
able to  all  students.  Students  phone  for  the 
flimsiest  of  reasons. 

It  was  former  President  Fred  who  observed 
that  it  is  UWs  uni(|ue  habit  "to  haul  all  our 
dirty  linen  in  front  of  Abe  Lincoln's  statue 
and  wash  it  in  public."  In  recent  months,  the 
proposal  to  erect  a  new  building  in  Bascom 
Woods,  near  the  famed  carillon  tower,  provoked 
a  spirited  controversy.  Everyone  had  his  say— 
the  woods  are  sacred— and  the  building  plan 
finally  squeaked  through  by  a  narrow  margin. 
The  University's  grandiose  building  program  has 
generated  some  student  resentment.  The  new 
Chadbourne  Dormitory,  eleven  stories  of  Miami 
Beach  decor  with  a  huge  W  on  top,  was  quickly 
tagged  the  Chadbourne-Hilton.  "How  much  is 
the  University  going  to  waste?"  a  student  asked. 

Currently,  there  is  agitation  to  eliminate  com- 
pulsory ROTC.  Repeal  is  favored  not  only  by 
students  but  by  the  administration,  which  feels 
that  the  University  should  be  in  position  to  de- 
cide about  it.  And  next  year  the  1960  Clause, 
which  outlaws  discrimination  in  fraternities  and 
sororities,  goes  into  effect  after  a  long  and  bitter 
debate. 

But  the  most  acrimonious  dialogue  has  to  do 
with  apartment  regulations  and  the  supervision 
of  student  life.  "Apartment  living  is  new  and 
will  increase,"  an  official  pointed  out,  "but  the 
rules  are  old  and  outmoded."  In  truth,  they 
smack  unpleasantly  of  a  police  state.  A  male 
student  living  in  a  building  into  which  an  un- 
married woman  moves  is  required  to  move  out. 
A  forty-five-year-old  New  Zealander  lived  in  the 
same  building  as  a  seventy-one-year-old  woman. 
Haled  before  the  Student  Conduct  Committee, 
he  protested,  "Really,  I  had  no  designs  on  her." 
A  student  living  in  an  apartment  is  required  to 
report  a  rooinmate  who  entertains  a  female. 
("But  I  was  asleep,"  a  boy  protested.)  This  rule, 
of  course,  is  contemptuously  ignored. 
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WHITHER 


TH  E  University  views  itself— its  progress 
and  grandeur— with  inieasy  pride.  U\V  is 
so  ambitiously  extended  that  the  new  shibboleth 
on  campus  is  balance— between  teaching  and  re- 
search, lietween  inulergraduatc  and  graduate 
work,  between  the  liberal  arts  and  professional 
education,  between  service  to  the  state  and 
to  the  nation.  How  to  establish  a  sound  align- 
ment  is  an   administrator's   nightmare. 

Maintaining  quality  in  a  school  determined  to 
give  everyone  a  chance  is  also  a  headache.  The 
fact  that  eight  state  schools  have  changed  over 
from  normal  sc hools  to  foin-year  colleges  may,  in 
the  future,  drain  off  weaker  students  who  would 
olhcrwise  come  to  UW.  The  University  now 
gives  advanced  standing  to  particularly  able  high- 
school  graduates,  and  it  is  instituting  an  honors 
program— but  with  a  |X(  idiarly  egalitarian  twist. 
"Our  hope  is  to  help  gifted  students  without 
tagging  them,"  the  President  said.  "Our  bright 
people  will  learn  by  ndibing  shoidders  with 
average  ones." 

A  great  tradition  is  a  l)inclen  as  well  as  a  joy. 
Has  Wisconsin  already  had  its  great  day?  "There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  lost  some  of  its  fire  between  ; 
the  wars,"  Vice  President  Harrington  said.  I 
"There  was  a  deflation  of  idealism,  and  other 
states  began  to  originate  things."  At  present 
there  is  a  resurgence,  but  to  attain  distinction  in 
a  highly  competiti\e  period  is  another  matter. 
UW  people  cast  a  troubled  look  at  the  West, 
where  the  University  of  California— the  General 
Motors  of  higher  education— has  been  raiding 
faculties  remorselessly.  "Our  problem,"  Harring- 
ton said,  "is  to  see  if  we  can  keep  the  two  dozen 
or  so  innovators  on  campus." 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  grew  out  of  a 
noble  vision.  "There  is  something  extraordinary 
about  Wisconsin,"  an  administrator  said.  "After 
all,  it's  just  an  ordinary  little  state,  its  popula- 
tion no  larger  than  that  of  Brooklyn.  Yet  this 
small  state  has  created  a  great  university." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  inaugural  address  last 
fall,  President  Elvehjem  declared:  "Give  us,  then, 
the  hills  to  climb  and  the  strength  to  climb 
them.  '  Students  wheezing  up  Bascom  Hill  would 
no  doubt  find  this  funny,  but  they  too  have  been 
touched  by  the  vision. 


Next  month  Mr.  Boroff  u<ill  report  on  the 
manners,  morals,  goals,  and  aceornplislnne)its 
of  a  small  denominational  school— Birmingham- 
Southern  College  in  Alabama. 
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Draivings  by  Michael  Train 


The  Steaming 
Stanley  Twins 


A  self-confessed  idolater  of  steam  engines 

tells  how  two  eccentric  New  Englanders 

invented   a   simply   dreamy — though   somewhat 

temperamental — horseless  carriage  .  .  . 

and  why  those  inferior  cars  from  Detroit 

finally  pushed  it  off  the  road. 

TH  E  oldest  car  at  the  gathering  was  a  beau- 
tiful little  Locomobile,  as  shiny  and  as 
bright  as  it  was  on  the  day  some  forgotten  car- 
riage painter  gave  it  his  final  loving  touch  in 
1899.  It  had  been  brought  from  Arizona.  There 
were  two  White  touring  cars.  One  was  as  re- 
splendent in  fire-engine  red  and  mayonnaise- 
colored  wheels  as  it  was  when  it  left  its  Cleve- 
land factory  in  Teddy  Roosevelt's  time.  The 
other  was  seedy  and  threadbare,  a  1907  model, 
but  its  present  owner,  a  retired  mechanic  from 
a  nearby  town,  had  been  driving  it  year  in  and 
year  out  since  he  acquired  it  in  1923,  and  he 
owned  no  other  car.  He  was  a  picture  of  the 
ultimate  in  contentment  as  he  sat  behind  the 
wheel,  hauling  riders  by  the  carload  around  the 
town  in  that  placid,  noiseless  old  White. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual  Steam  Car  Meet. 
Two  hundred  devotees  came  from  every  section 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  summons 
of  a  post  card.  They  met  in  a  small  college  town 
in  the  rolling  hills  of  Northeastern  Ohio's 
Western  Reserve.  They  ate,  slept,  showed  their 
wares  and  talked  far  into  the  night  at  a  dormi- 


tory on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  University. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  learning  and  some 
were  untutored.  They  tended  to  be  old  in  years 
and  most  of  them  smelled  of  kerosene.  One  of 
them  said  that  they  were  getting  too  old,  and 
there  was  much  new  work  to  be  done.  He  was 
heartened  to  see  a  sprinkling  of  young  fellows 
among  them.  They  talked  only  of  steam.  They 
breathed  it  in  for  three  sunny  August  days,  and 
steam  seemed  to  exhale  with  their  breath  and  to 
exude  from  their  skins.  The  zeal  of  early  Chris- 
tians was  in  their  eyes  and  they  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

There  were  two  new  steam  cars.  One,  froin 
Detroit,  was  an  amalgam  of  an  old  engine  and  a 
new  boiler  fired  by  a  gun-type  burner.  The 
other,  which  had  come  across  the  state  from 
Bucyrus,  was  new  from  the  ground  up  and  was 
making  its  first  appearance  in  the  ranks  after 
four  years  of  gestation.  Its  owner  was  an  attorney 
known  for  his  stubborn  persistence.  His  car 
represented  an  untold  number  of  calculations, 
experiments,  and  trials— and  many  more  dollars 
than  he  cared  to  add  up,  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  them,  he 
thought.  But  there  it  was  at  last,  with  a  Chev- 
rolet roadster  body  snatched  from  a  junk  yard 
hastily  thrown  over  its  vitals,  and  sprayed  with 
canary-colored  paint  at  the  last  moment  before 
the  Meet. 

But  most  of  the  cars  on  the  parking  apron  be- 
side the  dormitory  were  Stanleys.  A  glance  down 
the  line  was  a  lesson  in  the  evolution  of  the 
famous  Stanley  Steamer  from  the  horseless  buggy 
of  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  touring  car 
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of  the  1920s.  Tlicre  were  more  than  twenty  of 
tfiese  Stanleys  with  steam  up.  All  that  one 
could  hear  as  these  cars  waited  for  eager  pas- 
sengers to  climb  aboard  was  a  muffled  high- 
pitched  hissing  sound  as  air  sucked  itself  into 
the  burners  which  produced  the  hcllfire  which 
made  the  steam  which  ])owered  these  legendary' 
things  on  wheels. 

For  three  days  they  moved  silently  as  ghosts 
on  and  off  the  parking  apron,  through  the  cam- 
pus drives,  up  and  down  the  town's  streets,  and 
over  the  undulating  roads  of  that  green  land. 
Every  sitting  space  was  filled  on  every  trip,  and 
the  drivers  got  little  rest,  for  when  they  returned 
to  the  jiarking  apron  and  reversed  into  the  curfj 
witli  the  same  eerie  silence  which  marked  their 
forward  motion,  a  knot  ol  old  steam  "bugs"  as 
well  as  small  and  large  boys  and  girls  of  the  town 
stood  pleading  lor  just  one  more  spin.  So  off 
they  moved,  as  magically  as  sailboats  on  still 
water,  for  yet  another  tour.  The  later  models 
which  condensed  their  steam  back  to  water  gave 
no  hint  to  the  ear  of  wliat  ])ropelIed  them  for- 
ward beyond  the  almost  inaudible  liissing  sound 
that  some  leprechaun  might  make,  while  the 
older  ones  whidi  were  non-condensing  made  a 
lonesome,  farawa\  dioog-choog  sound  in  tune 
with  the  cotton-candy  wisps  of  steam  which 
pufled  from  their  posteriors. 

Most  steam-car  enttiusiasts  get  a  sharp  pain 
when  they  are  called  antique-car  fans.  Steam-car 
people  are  interested  in  steam  old  and  new. 
They  regard  the  whirling  flywheels,  the  canned 
explosions,  the  fantastically  complex  transmis- 
sions and  gears  of  the  cars  we  all  ride  as  stuff 
and  nonsense— as  an  intellectual  and  mechanical 
hoax  which  has  been  perpetrated  on  us  while 
our  backs  were  turned.  They  don't  even  like  the 
smell  of  gasoline.  They  say  that  despite  all  its 
gadgets,  the  present  product  lacks  the  pick-up, 
the  flexibility,  and  the  power  of  the  Steamer. 
They  say  that  for  fifty  years  the  automotive  engi- 
neers have  been  striving  to  match  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Stanley,  and  then,  with  a  triumphant 
gleam  in  their  eyes,  they  say  that  the  Stanley  did 
it  with  twenty-six  moving  parts. 

HOW      FAST      WILL     IT      GO? 

TH  E  steam  <  ar  has  the  same  general  oiu- 
ward  appearance  as  the  internal  combus- 
tion car,  but  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  two 
vehicles  is  completely  different.  Under  the  hood 
of  the  steam  car  sits  a  boiler  rather  than  an 
engine.  The  Stanley,  which  is  the  prototype  of 
the  spe(ies,  has  a  steam  |)ipe  rather  than  a  drive 


shaft  running  back  from  the  boiler  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rear  wheels.  This  pipe  leads  to  the 
engine,  a  small  flat  two-cylinder  thing  slung 
under  the  rear  seat.  The  engine  is  hooked  di- 
rectly to  the  rear  axle.  There  are  no  high  and 
low  gears,  no  reverse  gear,  no  clutch,  no  Dyna- 
flows,  no  Hydramatics,  no  torque  converters. 

^Vhen  you  want  it  to  go  backward,  you  press  a 
pedal  with  your  left  foot.  This  sends  the 
steam  coursing  through  the  cylinders  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  you  can  go  backward  as 
fast  as  forward.  Nothing  is  rimning  when  it  is 
stopped,  and  therefore  stalling  is  not  a  word 
in  its  lexicon.  When  you  want  it  to  crawl  at 
a  snail's  pace,  you  crack  the  throttle  open  the 
smallest  bit  and  the  wheels  begin  to  revolve  in 
imperceptible  stealth.     If   you   decide    to   move 


forward  fast  you  give  it  full  throttle  and  it 
leaps  ahead  noiselessly  like  a  stone  from  a  sling- 
shot. It  is  this  rubbery  sort  of  responsiveness 
to  the  driver's  maneuvers,  in  fact,  which  turns 
ordinary  mortals  into  chronic  steam   bugs. 

How  fast  will  a  steam  automobile  go?  The 
Stanley  brothers  wondered  about  this  many  years 
ago  but  never  learned  the  full  answer.  The 
oft-repeated  story  that  they  offered  to  make  a 
gift  of  one  of  their  cars  to  anyone  who  would 
open  it  up  is  apparently  one  of  those  American 
folk  tales  which  refuse  to  die,  despite  its  purely 
fictitious  origin.  The  actual  facts  are  somewhat 
different,  but  no  less  interesting.  In  order  to 
answer  this  question,  the  Stanleys  built  a  special 
racer  with  an  oversized  engine  and  a  body  shaped 
like  an  inverted  canoe.  They  look  it  down  to 
Ormond  Beach,  Florida,  and  put  Fred  Marriott, 
their  husky  chief  mechanic,  behind  the  wheel 
and  turned  him  loose.  The  date  was  January 
27,  1907  A.D. 

He  fired  the  boiler  pressure  up  to  1,200  pounds 
per  square  inch,  twice  that  on  which  the  Stanley 
usually  operates.  He  opened  the  throttle  and 
started  down  the  beach  in  his  upside-down  canoe 
on  bicycle  wheels.  There  had  been  a  storm  the 
night  before  ^hich  had  made  a  shallow  trough 
in  the  oiher\\ist  flat  beach.  His  speed  was  nor 
recorded    olficiaiiy,    l)iu    according    to    Marriott's 
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own  testimony,  lie  was  going  197,  repeat  197, 
miles  per  hour  -ivhen  he  hit  this  trough.  The 
iiptilt  ol  the  sand"s  surface  on  its  far  side  acted 
like  a  springboard,  and  he  became  airborne. 
Marriott  and  his  canoe  made  a  lazy  quarter-turn 
in  the  balmy  blue  Florida  air  and  came  down 
crosswise  to  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
progressing. 

Pieces  of  the  vehicle  ^v'ere  picked  up  later  as 
far  as  a  quarter  mile  down  the  beach.  One  of 
Marriott's  eyes  was  laid  out  on  his  cheek  and  he 
broke  just  about  all  his  ribs.  He  collected  sundry 
other  traumata  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
he  lived  to  tell  me  and  many  others  about  it 
imtil  he  died  a  short  time  ago  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-two  years.  The  Stanleys  loved  Marriott, 
and  his  ordeal  brought  their  speed  experiments 
to  an  abrupt  end.  After  his  accident  they  never 
permitted  another  speed  trial.  He  repaid  them 
in  kind  by  operating  a  garage  in  the  Boston 
subinb  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  repaired  and  reclaimed  old  Stanleys  in  the 
afternoon  of  his  life,  around  the  corner  from  the 
factory  where  they  had  been  born. 

ITS     TROUBLE     WITH      DRINK 

IF  T  H  E  Stanley  was  as  good  as  all  that,  why 
did  it  die?  There  have  been  dark  mutterings 
from  time  to  time  that  a  vague  ogre,  usually 
called  "The  Interests,"  did  the  steam  car  in. 
This  theory  holds  that  powerful  people  from 
Texas  where  they  refine  gasoline,  or  from  De- 
troit where  they  make  internal  combustion  cars, 
or  from  Pittsburgh  where  there  is  a  pile  of  steel, 
or  from  ^\'all  Street  where  there  is  a  pile  of 
money,  killed  the  steam  car  singly  or  joined  in 
unholy  alliance.  Only  the  more  hysterical  and 
sophomoric  historians  find  the  necessity  for 
reaching  out  for  this  paranoid  explanation. 
There  are  other,  more  cogent  reasons.  Some  of 
them  are  mechanical,  but  interestingly  enough, 
the  more  important  ones  are  human. 

The  Stanley  was  the  best  and  most  popular  of 
the  dozens  of  steam  cars  which  blossomed  forth 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  centmy,  but  it  had 
its  faults  as  well  as  its  virtues.  I  have  used  half 
a  box  of  kitchen  matches  and  more  than  three 
hours  lighting  the  burner  imder  the  boiler  of 
my  Stanley  and  getting  up  a  head  of  steam. 
Experts  need  at  least  fifteen  minutes  for  this 
task  with  the  help  of  a  blowtorch.  This  was 
permissible  and  proj^er  in  the  old  days  when  the 
man  on  the  move  was  geared  to  the  tempo  of 
the  horse.  It  took  about  that  long  to  hitch  up, 
so    nobody    complained.     Toward    the    last,    the 


Stanleys  added  an  electric  spark  instead  of  a 
match  to  light  the  burner  bvu  it  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  self-starter. 

This  burner  was  quite  a  temperamental  thing. 
Like  the  Bunsen  burner  we  struggled  with  in 
Chemistry  I— which  is  built  along  the  same  lines 
—it  took  a  notion  now^  and  then  to  binn  back 
at  the  hole  where  the  air  came  in.  When  this 
happened  in  a  Stanley,  a  jet  of  flame  three  feet 
long  burst  forth  from  its  ventral  aspect  on  the 
starboard  side,  causing  devout  w^omen  to  cross 
themselves  and  infidels  to  run  for  cover.  The 
Stanley  instruction  book  advised  the  driver  to 
keep  going,  to  turn  a  knob  on  the  dashboard 
to  cut  oft  the  kerosene  supply,  to  keep  his  blood 
pressure  down,  and  to  wait  it  out  until  the 
distemper  cured  itself.  If  the  Stanley  drivers 
ever  got  adjusted  to  these  crises,  the  populace 
never  did.  It  is  probable  that  these  periodic 
flamboyant  displays  gave  the  Stanley  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  dangerous  instrument  of  locomo- 
tion that  blew  up  every  whipstitch.  In  the  in- 
terest of  honesty  let  it  be  recorded  that  this  never 
happened. 

The  burner  had  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  heat 
it  could  put  out.  The  boiler  ran  out  of  breath 
on  long  hills  and  had  to  rest  and  refill  its  lungs 
with  steam.  This,  too,  was  like  a  horse  and  was 
tolerated  as  long  as  they  remained  competitors. 
In  a  way,  the  horse  connived  with  the  Stanley 
to  improve  the  art  of  transportation  in  more 
innocent  times.  The  Stanley  did  well  to  get  a 
mile  on  a  gallon  of  water.  Its  belly  held  twenty- 
six  gallons  in  the  larger  models,  less  in  the 
smaller.  This  necessitated  frequent  stops  for  a 
drink.  The  early  Stanleys  had  a  length  of  garden 
hose  folded  along  the  running  board  Avith  a 
strainer  on  the  end.  It  was  easy  as  pie  to  Avheel 
up  to  the  ubiquitous  watering  troughs  which 
dotted  the  country  roads  and  city  streets,  to  flip 
the  end  of  the  hose  into  the  trough,  and— without 
getting  out  from  the  driver's  seat— to  siphon 
water  into  the  Steamer's  tank.  This  was  modern- 
ism!   This  was  really  living  it  up! 

Then  Thomas  Edison  came  along  with  his 
incandescent  light  bulb  and  people  quit  using 
oil  lanterns.  General  stores  in  the  country  and 
drug  stores  in  the  towns  cjuit  carrying  kerosene, 
which  was  a  better  fuel  for  a  Steamer  because 
it  was  cheaper  and  produced  more  heat  than 
gasoline.  The  horse  began  to  fade  from  the 
thoroughfares.  The  water  troughs  ran  dry  and 
then  got  torn  down.  The  nice  modern  hose 
disappeared  from  the  running  board  of  the 
Stanley  because  it  wasn't  so  modern  any  more. 
In   its   stead   a   condenser  grew   at   the   anterior 
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end.  This  was  like  the  radiator  of  the  rar  of 
today  but  of  hirger  capacity.  Tiie  spent  steam 
left  over  after  it  powered  the  Stanley  engine 
w-as  routed  through  the  condenser's  pipes  and 
cooled  back  to  water.  Then  it  was  piped  to  the 
storage  tank  until  it  was  called  upon  to  make 
more  steam.  With  this  device  the  Stanley  coidtl 
go  almost  a  hundred  miles  without  stopping 
for  a  drink. 

A  peculiar  fault  of  steam  engines  is  that  they 
squeak  if  they  don't  get  lubricated  from  within. 
To  get  around  this  dilhculty,  small  quantities 
of  heavy  oil  are  pumped  into  the  steam  as  it 
courses  down  its  pipe  toward  the  engine.  This 
was  quite  all  right  when  the  spent  oily  steam 
got  dumped  out  on  the  road  behind  the  (ar, 
but  when  it  was  condensed  back  to  water  o\er 
and  over  again  it  got  oilier  and  oilier.  The  oil 
adhered  to  the  iiuerior  of  the  boiler  as  scale. 
Stanley  boilers  began  to  mud  up,  as  the  saying 
goes,  and  to  lose  their  steaming  efficiency.  Vari- 
ous oil  separators  were  proposed  to  the  Stanley 
brothers  but  they  turned  iq>  their  noses  at  them 
for  reasons  as  yet  unexplained.  The  cars  began 
to  lose  their  zip  in  performance,  and  with  it 
there  seemed  to  come  an  indolence  about  styl- 
ing.   The  Stanley  was  on  the  skids. 

About  this  time  a  big  human  event  took 
place  in  this  saga.  The  Stanleys  came  from 
Kingfield,  Maine,  and  they  worked  outside  Bos- 
ton. They  shuttled  back  and  forth  between  these 
two  places  a  great  deal  in  their  cars.  They  liked 
to  move  along  at  a  fast  clij).  One  day  one  of 
the  brothers  was  zooming  down  from  Maine 
under  full  steam  when  he  foinid  himself  con- 
fronted by  two  farmers  leaning  out  of  their 
wagons  talking  about  the  crops  and  blocking 
the  road.  Rather  than  plow  into  them  he  veered 
off  to  the  side  and  ran  head-on  into  a  pile  of 
cordwood  and  killed   himself. 

Thus  ended  what  the  biologists  might  call  a 
symbiosis. 


TWO-IN-ONE     PERSONALITY 

THE  Stanley  brothers  (Mr.  F.  E.  and  Mr. 
F.  O.)  were  identical  twins— so  identical  in 
appearance  that  people  who  worked  with  them 
for  years  could  never  tell  them  apart. 

The  renowned  British  neurologist,  Kinnier 
Wilson,  has  written  that  identical  twins  are  one 
biological  individual  parading  as  two  people. 
This  was  obviously  the  case  with  the  Stanleys. 
They  were  in  each  other's  physical  presence  as 
much  as  possible,  and  their  minds  were  in  con- 
stant    harmonious     rapport.      Woodbury,     the 


author  of  Ttic  Story  of  a  Stanley  Steamer,  writes 
that  they  were  resourceful  and  shrewd  countr\ 
boys  who  were  always  whittling  on  a  piece  ol 
wood  with  a  pocket  knife.  This  peiuhani  ioi 
Avhillling  led  them  into  making  fuklles,  and 
they  were  first  to  mass-produce  violins,  \\hilc- 
they  w'ere  in  their  early  twenties  they  inveiilcd 
the  dry  ])hotogiaphic  plate.  Prior  to  that  lime, 
anyone  using  a  camera  was  always  wet  up  to 
the  elbows.  They  sold  their  invention  to  East- 
man for  a  handsoine  sum  and  became  rich  young 
men. 

In  the  late  18!)Us  it  became  the  fashion  for 
young  bloods  to  acquire  horseless  carriages  and 
to  compete  with  them  in  hill-climbing  contests. 
The  Stanleys  designed  one  to  be  propelled  by 
steam  and  had  it  made  by  Boston  artisans.  They 
won  pii/es  wherever  they  went  and  prospective 
buyers  urged  them  to  make  more  of  them.  The 
clamor  giew  loud  enough  to  convince  the  twins 
that  they  ought  to  do  so.  They  had  heard  of 
reinforced  concrete,  and  when  they  decided  to 
build  a  steam  carriage  factory  in  West  Newton 
they  became  their  own  architects  and  contrac- 
tors and  made  one  of  the  first  reinforced  con- 
crete buildings  in  New  England,  and  the  first 
one  they  had  ever  seen.  When  it  came  time  to 
make  the  wood  patterns  for  the  metal  castings 
they  would  need  in  their  cars,  they  whipped 
out  their  pocket  knives  and  whittled  them  in- 
stead of  hiring  pattern-makers.  Their  first  steam 
carriage  came  off  the  line  in  1897. 

The  Stanley  Steamer  was  a  sensation  from  the 
start,  ft  did  all  sorts  of  amazing  things  and 
became  a  natural  at  making  publicity  for  itself. 
In  1899  Mr.  F.  O.  and  his  wife  performed  the 
unbelievable  feat  of  climbing  to  the  lop  of  Ml. 
Washington  in  one  of  these  buggies.  This  made 
almost  as  much  noise  in  the  world's  newspapers 
as  McKinley's  assassination.  A  group  of  New 
York  financiers  dangled  a  quarter-million-dollar 
carrot  in  front  of  the  Stanleys'  noses  for  their 
jxilents  if  they  would  agree  to  stay  out  of  the 
field  for  one  year.  The  Stanleys  pocketed  the 
money  and  took  the  year  off  to  do  some  serious 
thinking  and  tinkering.  They  came  back  with 
such  a  vastly  improved  vehicle  that  the  Loco- 
mobile (for  that  was  the  name  the  New  York 
people  had  given  to  the  earlier  Stanley)  soon 
threw  in  the  towel  and  turned  to  explosion 
engines.  The  Stanleys  dreamed  up  so  many  in- 
ventions so  rapidly  for  their  car,  and  covered 
them  so  well  with  patents,  that  some  fifty  other 
steam-car  builders  had  to  give  up  the  ghost  in 
the  next  few  years  to  boot.  It  never  occmred 
to    the    Stanleys    to    enter    into    patent-sharing 
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schemes.    That  wasn't  the  way  these  arch- 
individuahsts  operated. 

As  they  settled  down  to  making  their 
cars,  other  aspects  of  this  two-in-one  per- 
sonality revealed  themselves.  The  Stan- 
leys were  hot-tempered  and  blew  their  tops 
when  they  were  provoked.  The  workman 
who  happened  to  be  crossing  their  line  of 
\  ision  at  the  moment  was  fired  on  the  spot, 
but  he  never  left  his  bench.  The  men  in 
the  shop  were  Down  East  types  for  the 
most  part  and  knew  their  Stanleys.  Within 
a  matter  of  minutes  the  irate  twin  was 
back  rehiring  the  worker  who  had  never 
quit. 

The  Public  Relations  Department,  manned 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  plus  Mr.  F.  O.,  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  rudimentary.  The  story  is  told  that 
an  owner  of  one  of  their  cars  came  in  one  day 
and  accosted  the  twin  who  was  doubling  as 
Director  of  Public  Relations  at  the  moment. 
The  visitor  launched  into  a  long  bill  of  com- 
plaints about  the  contraption  he  had  bought. 
The  twin  listened  him  out  in  silence,  reached 
into  a  drawer,  wrote  out  a  check  and  flipped  it 
across  the  table. 

"Here's  your  money,"  he  said.  "We  want  the 
car  back.  You're  not  the  sort  we  want  riding 
aroimd  in  one  of  them." 

The  Stanleys  had  very  positive  ideas  about 
advertising.  They  were  against  it.  They  re- 
garded it  as  unnecessary,  an  unsound  waste  of 
money,  and  perhaps  unethical.  The  only  piece 
of  copy  ever  turned  out  by  the  Stanley  Advertis- 
ing Department,  composed  as  it  was  of  Mr.  F.  E. 
plus  Mr.  F.  O.,  was  a  small  sober  brochure  en- 
titled "Announcement."  It  gave  a  careful  de- 
scription of  the  workings  of  the  car,  answered 
some  of  the  more  persistent  questions  which 
were  asked  about  it,  and  stated  its  price.  You 
could  pick  one  up  at  the  factory  or  you  could 
request  one  by  mail,  and  hope  to  get  it  if  the 
Mailing  Division,  made  up  of  Mr.  F.  E.  plus 
Mr.  F.  O.,  was  not  otherwise  engaged. 

They  had  very  positive  ideas  about  install- 
ment buying.  They  were  against  it.  Anybody 
who  wanted  one  of  their  cars  could  get  it  by 
the  simple  process  of  laying  the  cash  on  the 
barrel  head,  taking  a  fast  lesson  in  how  to  fire 
it  up,  and  driving  it  away. 

The  Stanleys  knew  everything  about  their 
factory  from  the  front  door  to  the  back.  In  the 
early  morning  they  usually  sat  on  the  front 
doorstep  whittling  and  talking  until  the  first 
of  the  men  showed  up  for  work.  Then  they 
opened  up  and  went  inside.    One  of  them  took 


up  his  position  in  the  office  and  the  other  went 
back  to  the  shop.  Since  they  were  mirror  images 
of  one  another,  nobody  knew  which  one  was 
where. 

Fred  Marriott,  after  years  of  research  on  this 
problem,  concluded  that  F.  E.  and  F.  O.  were 
completely  interchangeable.  In  addition  to  know- 
ing everything  about  everything  around  the 
place,  they  were  perfectionists.  It  has  been  said 
that  almost  no  part  went  into  a  car  unless  one 
half  of  the  twinship  checked  it,  and  almost  no 
completed  car  left  the  place  until  it  had  the 
approval  of  the  same  agency.  They  seemed  in- 
capable of  turning  these  tasks  over  to  others. 
With  this  additional  clinical  data  at  hand,  a 
student  of  behavior  would  call  them  more  than 
rigid— he  would  say  that  they  were  obsessive 
personalities.  A  layman  would  not  be  far  wrong 
if  he  called  them  perfectionists  with  one-track 
minds. 

The  Stanley  twins  nailed  themselves  into  a 
tight  box  in  complete  innocence.  Their  wonder- 
fully creative  brains  froze  almost  everybody  else 
out  of  the  steam-car  field.  They  were  tempera- 
mentally unable  to  delegate  responsibility  in 
the  usual  way.  As  a  consequence,  their  enter- 
prise never  developed  the  mass-production  meth- 
ods and  organizational  patterns  which  the 
growing  automobile  industry  demanded.  They 
worked  like  demons  and  did  all  the  jobs,  but 
try  as  they  might  they  could  only  turn  out  6,50 
cars,  personally  checked,   in  any  given  year. 

Bright  young  men  coming  out  of  the  engineer- 
ing schools  were  fascinated  by  this  burgeoning 
new  industry  and  many  of  them  cast  their  lot 
with  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  twins 
invited  any  of  the  better  ones  into  their  factory. 
The  sad  surmise  that  they  were  too  rigid  to 
accept  the  creations  of  other  men's  brains  and 
to  share  responsibility  with  them  appears  to  be 
a    valid    one.     The    intellectual    energy    of    the 
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blight  young  men  got  hinneled  olE  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Detroit.  The  tars  they  have  created 
there  over  a  half-century  have  grown  progres- 
sively better  imtil  they  now  approximate  a 
wizard's  specifications.  The  handful  of  Stanleys 
made  each  year  got  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  they 
did  not  continue  to  improve  as  the  taste  of  the 
car-buying  puljlic  became  more  sophisticated. 
Then  half  of  the  double  man  who  created 
them  got  killed.  It  is  a  well  known  medical  fact 
that  obsessive  persons  develop  melancholia  more 
easily  than  the  rest  of  us.  That  is  what  seems 
to  have  happened  to  the  remaining  member  of 
the  team  of  twins.  The  fact  that  lie  had  an 
arrested  case  of  tuberculosis  probably  didn't 
help  matters  either.  He  quit  going  to  the  fac- 
tory, he  developed  an  inertia  foreign  to  his  usual 
nature,  and  he  got  swallowed  up  by  silence.  The 
Stanley  Steam  Carriage  Co.  of  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  was  sold  to  investors,  but  they  couldn't 
breathe  new  life  into  it,  and  it  petered  out 
quietly  in  1925. 

WHEN     THE     OIL     PUMPS 
SPIT     MUD 

THERE  is  an  epilogue.  A  man  named 
Abner  Doble,  another  creative  genius  in 
steam  automotive  engineering  like  the  Stanleys, 
]3icked  up  where  they  left  off  and  carried  the 
development  of  the  Steamer  forward  in  the 
period  between  the  two  world  wars.  He  im- 
proved the  whole  vehicle  from  the  burner  to 
the  condenser.  His  monotube  boiler  could  get 
up  steam  in  less  than  a  minute  at  the  turn  of  a 
key  on  the  dashboard.  He  made  forty-five  cars 
in  all,  and  the  steam  bugs  who  know  them  speak 
of  them  in  tones  of  reverence.  He  ran  out  of 
capital  and  out  of  that  inward  human  drive 
for  which  there  is  no  word  as  the  storm  clouds 
of  the  second  world  war  began  to  gather.  Ap- 
parently he  tired  of  trying  to  do  battle  with  the 
Detroit  Giant  which  had  only  been  man-si/e 
when  the  Stanleys  started. 

Nowadays  a  few  astute  men  are  going  forward 
with  further  development  of  the  Doble  improve- 
ments. Will  they  or  somebody  like  them  ever 
put  the  Steamer  back  on  the  road?  One  sincere 
student  of  the  steam  automobile  feels  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  pres- 
ent-day car  eveti  if  one  were  armed  with  the 
wealth  of  an  Indian  maharaja.  He  feels,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  three  special  situations  where 
a  modern  steam  car  woidd  find  a  welcome  mar- 
ket tomorrow.  Tlie  first  is  taxicabs.  These  vehi- 
cles often  go  to  pieces  in  about  si.x  to  twelve 


months.  One  reason  is  that  they  idle  so  much. 
.\  steam  car  doesn't  idle.  The  engine  stops  wlien 
the  car  stops. 

Another  application  for  steam  cars,  he  thinks, 
is  the  small  house-to-house  truck,  such  as  a  milk 
delivery  truck.  Here,  again,  with  steam,  the 
problem  of  iilling  and  of  frequent  stops  and 
starts  would  be  handled  more  economically,  both 
in  terms  of  fuel  and  of  repair  cost. 

The  third  logical  place  for  steam  automotive 
propulsion  is  in  large  trucks  crossing  the  desert 
areas  of  our  American  Southwest.  No  filters 
have  been  devised  to  keep  liic  fine  desert  sands 
out  of  the  carburetors  and  therefore  out  ol  ilic 
cylinders  of  gasoline  and  diesel  trucks  uiakiiig 
this  run.  Engines  need  repeated  and  costly  over- 
haul in  this  service.  A  steam  engine  is  a  closed 
system  from  which  the  environmental  air  is  ex- 
cluded, so  that  here,  too,  steam  should  prove 
superior. 

There  is  another  possible  future  for  the  steam 
car  if  one  takes  a  longer  view.  Let  me  put  it 
in  the  homely  words  of  a  practical  man  wiio 
loves  and  lives  steam.  On  the  morning  of  tlie 
last  day  at  the  Kent  Meet  I  sat  down  at  break- 
fast in  the  student  cafeteria  with  an  old  steam 
bug  who  sells  farm  machinery  in  ruial  Ohio  loi 
a  living.  W^e  fell  to  talking  about  guess  what. 
He  epitomized  the  discussion  which  had  been 
going  aroinid  the  Meet  about  the  prognosis  ol 
the  steam  car  in  these  words: 

"I  figger  that  they'll  have  to  come  br.ck. 
Those  holes  they've  been  drilling  into  the 
ground  all  over  the  world  are  briiii;in;T  up  oil 
at  a  terrible  rate  every  day.  The  geology  guys 
say  not  to  worry,  that  there's  plenty  more  down 
tiiere,  but  now  and  then  you  read  about  one 
who  ain't  quite  so  cocksure.  Anyhow,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  we're  bringing  it  up  faster  than 
it's  being  made,  and  the  day's  got  lo  come  when 
the  world's  oil  pumps  will  be  spitting  out  mutl 
and  salt  water.  Before  that  day  comes,  God 
willing,  this  atomic  energy  will  be  ready  for 
small  power  installations.  Look  at  those  sub- 
marines, the  Nntitihis  and  the  others  like  it. 
They  can  go  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other  under  water,  but  don't  forget  that  it  takes 
a  steam  engine  to  push  them  there.  There's  the 
answer  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  Least- 
wise, that's  the  way  I  look  at  it.  I  figger  we'll  all 
be  pushing  ourselves  aroinid  on  wheels  with 
steam  generated  by  atomic  heat  some  fine  day. 
I  wouldn't  care  to  guess  how  far  off  that  day 
may  be,  but   I  figger  that  it  will  surely  come." 

As  I  drank  my  coffee  I  found  myself  thinking 
that  he  might  be  figgering  right,  at  that. 
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the  Man  on  the 
38th  Floor 


A  Swedish  aristocrat  is  now  running  the  UN  in 

an  entirely  unexpected  way — with  brilliance, 

svibtlety,  and  silence.    A  report  on 

Dag  Hanimarskjold,  by  a  correspondent  who  has 

watched  him  operate  for  the  last  six  years. 

IF  THE  United  Nations  is  not  foundering 
as  a  center  of  serious  diplomatic  activity  today 
it  is  largely  because  of  a  slight,  blond,  extraor- 
dinarily complex  human  being  on  the  38th 
floor— Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold. 

"No  one  ever  dreamed  such  great  powers  would 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary-General," 
a  young  British  diplomat  observed  during  the 
final  hours  of  Suez;  but  he  added,  "I  rather  be- 
lieve in  Dag  myself." 

Six  years  ago  few  diplomats  had  heard  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  The  Security  Council  was  cast- 
ing about  for  a  successor  to  Trygve  Lie,  and  Sir 
Gladwyn  Jebb,  who  had  met  Hammarskjold  on 
a  vacation,  put  forward  his  name.  The  British 
hoped  Hammarskjold  would  follow  the  proto- 
type of  Sir  Eric  Drummond  of  the  League  of 
Nations— an  international  civil  servant  who  un- 
obtrusively serviced  member  states,  intervening  in 
diplomatic  and  political  affairs  only  when  asked. 

Most  members  of  the  U.  S.  Mission  scarcely 
knew  the  new  nominee  although  he  had  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Swedish  delegation  to  the 
Assembly.  The  United  States  went  along  chiefly 
because  he  was  acceptable  to  the  Russians,  who 
saw  him  as  the  least  objectionable  compromise 
between  their  own  choice— the  Polish  Foreign 
Minister— and  such  Western  favorites  as  Lester 
Pearson  of  Canada  and  Carlos  Romulo  of  the 
Philippines.  After  his  appointment  there  were 
many  who  hoped  or  feared  that  the  Secretary- 
General's  office  Avoidtl  now  become  self-efl:acing 


to  the  point  of  "emasculate  neutralism."  Trygve 
Lie's  comment  when  he  heard  Hammarskjold's 
name  was:  "a  clerk." 

This  was  a  misreading  of  Hammarskjold's 
temperament,  professional  outlook,  and  even  his 
heredity.  He  comes  of  an  aristocratic  family 
which  has  traditionally  regarded  difficult  public 
service  as  an  obligation— a  Hammarskjold  was 
knighted  for  valor  in  1610  and  many  others  have 
been  soldiers  and  high  government  officials.  Lie 
has,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the  technical  profes- 
sionalism of  the  neutral  bureaucrat  who  performs 
with  equal  brilliance  for  all  masters  and  avoids 
party  ties.  He  spent  twenty  years  serving  Socialist 
governments  but  joined  neither  the  Socialists  nor 
the  Conservatives  (who  had  made  his  father 
Prime  Minister  during  World  War  I).  If  he  has 
to  be  labeled,  he  might  be  called  a  "Tory 
Socialist,"  combining  Socialist  opposition  to  the 
class  system  with  an  aristocratic  fear  of  mass 
dictatorship. 

The  impression  of  neutralism  was  also 
strengthened,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  Hammar- 
skjold is  above  all  an  intellectual  man.  He  calls 
reading  obscure  poetry  a  form  of  "intellectual 
calisthenics."  He  prefers  the  music  of  Bach  and 
Vivaldi  because  "both  have  a  beautiful  way  of 
creating  order  in  the  brain."  His  doctoral  dis- 
sertation was  a  semi-mathematical  exercise  on 
the  relationship  of  domestic  unemployment  to 
the  international  business  cycle  and  he  belonged 
to  an  iconoclastic  group  of  economists  known  as 
the  "Stockholm  School."  Hugh  Gaitskell,  who 
worked  with  him  in  the  Organization  for  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Co-operation,  has  testified  to 
his  "razor-sharp  mind."  As  a  man  who  insists  on 
subjecting  all  issues,  irrespective  of  their  emo- 
tional and  ideological  content,  to  rigorous  in- 
tellectual analysis,  he  may  frequently  appear 
cold,  at  times  almost  inhuman. 

But  despite  any  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
courage  and  tenacious  commitment  are  funda- 
mentally important  to  Hammarskjold  the  intel- 
lectual. "It  is  when  we  all  play  safe  that  we 
create  a  world  of  utmost  insecurity,"  he  has  re- 
marked, adding  a  quotation  from  his  friend  Ezra 
Pound  that  "in  the  dark  shade  of  courage  alone" 
can  man's  fear  of  man  and  nation's  fear  of  na- 
tion be  broken. 

Hammarskjold  is  a  deeply  patriotic  Swede 
but  when  he  became  Secretary-General  he  set 
out  deliberately  to  "denationalize"  his  thinking. 
He  hesitated,  lor  instance,  to  accept  election  in 
1954  to  the  Swedish  Academy  because  he  was 
"an  international  civil  servant,"  but  finally  de- 
cided that  he  could  properly  maintain  his   ties 
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with  Sweden  so  long  as  they  were  "outside  llie 
political  sphere." 

He  believes  that  Sweden's  prestige  in  the  world 
has  depended  since  the  eighteenth  century  on 
men  like  the  great  naturalist  Linnaeus,  rather 
than  its  soldiers.  This  kind  of  national  maturity, 
he  thinks,  must  be  achieved  by  the  great  Western 
nations  now  that  the  growing  power  of  Asia  and 
Africa  is  pushing  Europe  as  a  whole  out  of  its 
dominant  position.  It  is  futile  for  Europe  to 
react  by  "sterile  self-assertion"  when  spiritual 
greatness  is  called  for. 

Another  Swedish  influence  is  suggested  in  a 
favorite  line  of  Swedish  poetry— "the  greatest 
prayer  of  man  does  not  ask  for  victory  but  for 
peace."  Since  a  third  world  war  would  mean 
the  annihilation  of  civilization,  Hammarskjold 
insists  upon  "negotiation  and  again  negotiation 
with  endless  patience."  He  is,  him.self,  an  ex- 
cellent practitioner  of  these  arts. 

Commenting  on  a  plea  by  the  late  John  Foster 
Dulles  for  more  emphasis  on  moral  judgments 
by  the  General  Assembly,  Hammarskjold  said 
tersely,  "I'm  perhaps  not  a  moralist." 

"It  is  preposterous,"  he  explained  later,  "for 
anyone  or  any  country  or  any  group  of  countries, 
whetlier  in  a  majority  or  not,  to  claim  to  be  the 
final  moral  arbiter." 

The  world,  for  him,  is  not  engaged  in  a  black 


and  \\hilc  conliicl  between  "Irccdom  anil 
totalitarianism  "  or  "Socialism  anil  imperial- 
ism." He  sees  the  UN  as  an  instiumenl  of 
reconciliation  rather  than  imlidiiient,  with 
his  own  role  that  of  "blunting  liie  edges  ol 
conflict"  anil  111  ling  problems  "out  of  the 
Cold  War  orbit." 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  in  the  light  of  interna- 
tional ])olitical  realities  to  picture  any  other 
role  for  the  UN,  for  the  Charter's  scheme  of 
collective  security  perished  with  the  <^\n\  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  of  World  War  II. 

The  UN  has  come  to  serve  as  a  "stand- 
ing diplomatic  conference"  rather  than  as 
a  league  of  the  great  powers  who  would  join 
to  enforce  the  peace.  Within  these  limits 
Hammarskjold  manages  to  wield  consider- 
able power;  this  is  a  tribute  to  him  per- 
sonally, lor  the  Secretary-General's  office  has 
little  actual  authority.  Hammarskjold  is 
well  aware  that  he  does  not  have  behind  him 
"a  constituency,  nor  is  he  the  master  of  any 
power."  He  commands  only  the  influence 
members  are  willing  to  give  him,  in  the  liglii 
of  his  independence. 

His  predecessor  Trygve  Lie  angered  the 
Soviets— and  irreparably,  if  imavoidably,  ile- 
stroyed  his  utility  as  a  negotiator— by  backing 
the  UN  police  action  in  Korea.  Hammarskjold 
is,  if  anything,  even  more  impervious  to  great 
power  pressiu  c,  but  he  exercises  his  independence 
with  more  discretion  and  less  political  assertive- 
ness.  His  first  big  political  assignment,  for  in- 
stance, was  to  seek  the  release  of  the  U.  S.  airmen 
sentenced  by  Peking  as  "spies.  "  He  welcomed 
the  commission  but  made  clear  he  would  carry  it 
out  in  his  own  way:  he  would  fly  to  Peking  for 
direct  talks  with  Red  Chinese  Premier  Chou 
En-lai.  Having  decided  on  this  course,  he  was 
calmly  indifferent  to  the  pro-Chiang  Americans 
who  angrily  denounced  him  for  going  "hat  in 
hand"  to  the  pariah  regime  for  purposes  of 
"blood  barter." 

Similarly  in  the  tense  opening  days  of  the  Suez 
invasion  Hanmiarskjold  in  effect  challenged  the 
Security  Council  to  get  another  Secretary-General 
if  he  could  not  press  for  the  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  the  invaders.  No  one  picked  up  the 
challenge. 

"When  boys  fought  at  school,"  recalls  his 
brother  Sten,  "Dag  was  the  one  to  patch  up 
hostilities  .  .  .  [but]  he  was  never  a  'softie.'  We 
could  never  impose  our  will  on  him." 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  UN.  There 
have  been  many  stormy  scenes  on  the  38th  floor 
when    Hammarskjold's    blue   eyes    turn    icy,    his 
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face  flushes,  and  his  aides  are  jolted  by  his  sharp 
words.  "He  can  use  a  rapier  and  slash  very 
hard,"  said  one.  "That's  also  part  of  his  'quiet 
diplomacy.'  " 

THE     FRAIL     ROPE 

TH  E  Secretary-General,  Hammarskjold  be- 
lieves, must  be  firmly  independent  if  he  is 
to  win  and  hold  the  confidence  of  UN  members. 
He  may  be  forced  to  antagonize  one  group  today 
and  another  group  tomorrow,  but  that,  he  says, 
"is  nothing  to  worry  about  as  member  govern- 
ments come  to  realize  they  have  much  to  gain 
and  little  to  lose  through  such  independence." 

Generally,  however,  he  avoids  open  fights. 
Some  Western  diplomats  in  fact  complain  that  he 
is  overcautious.  "He  pidls  back  a  little  too  much 
when  he  encounters  opposition,"  a  seasoned  U.  S. 
diplomat  said:  "he  has  too  much  of  a  tendency 
to  favor  the  indirect  attack." 

Our  delegation,  for  example,  was  disappointed 
when  he  failed  to  give  active  support  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  UN  Standby  Force  in  1958,  follow- 
ing the  U.  S.  landing  in  Lebanon.  Instead,  in 
the  light  of  Soviet  opposition  and  Asian  sus- 
picion he  favored  by-passing  the  Assembly  and 
setting  up  a  planning  unit  as  part  of  the  normal 
functions  of  the  Secretariat.  His  analysis  of  the 
Assembly's  mood  proved  correct.  It  declined  to 
endorse  any  action  whatsoever.  And  despite 
U.  S.  unhappiness  with  his  attitude,  he  has 
chosen  to  sidestep  the  issue  of  the  Soviet  boycott 
of  the  new  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space.  He  preferred  to  have  the  com- 
mittee lie  dormant  until  it  could  be  reconstituted 
at  the  present  Assembly. 

However,  the  same  diplomats  who  are  impa- 
tient with  Hammarskjold's  caution  concede  that 
he  must  walk  a  frail  and  precarious  rope.  They 
admit  that  only  crises  as  grave  as  Korea  or  Suez 
warrant  the  risk  of  losing  the  confidence  of  a  key 
nation  or  coalition.  And  they  are  impressed  by 
the  studied  diligence  whereby  he  keeps  open  his 
lines  of  communication  with  member  govern- 
ments. Thus,  as  soon  as  the  Suez  crisis  was  over 
he  set  about  repairing  his  relations  with  Britain, 
France,  and  Israel.  His  techniques  included  a 
state  visit  to  Britain,  a  walk  in  the  Negev  with 
Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion,  and  a  stopover  in 
Paris  for  dinner  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

Hammarskjold  never  thrusts  himself  forward 
as  the  indispensable  mediator.  He  regards  his 
office  as  a  "fallback"  position  to  be  used  it  other 
means  fail.  "What  is  your  alternative?"  U.  S. 
delegates  asked  ivhen  tlic  British  were  reluctant 


to  build  up  his  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
Similarly,  he  has  been  the  court  of  last  resort  on 
Africa.  In  its  windup  hours  the  last  Assembly 
was  deadlocked  over  the  festering  border  dis- 
pute between  Ethiopia  and  Italian-administered 
Somaliland.  Hammarskjold  hurried  down  from 
the  38th  floor  and  promised  that  if  other  means 
failed  he  would  get  in  touch  with  the  Ethiopian 
and  Italian  governments  and  try  to  help.  Thus 
assured  of  an  escape  hatch,  the  Assembly's 
Trusteeship  Committee  adjourned  comfortably. 

Hammarskjold  does  not,  however,  always  wait 
until  "other  means  fail."  He  believes  the  Secre- 
tary-General must  respond  "without  considera- 
tion of  the  risks"  if  member  governments  call 
for  his  help.  For  instance  in  1959  Thailand  and 
Cambodia  asked  for  assistance  in  resolving  a 
dispute  which  had  reached  the  point  of  troop 
movements.  Hammarskjold  promptly  designated 
a  good  offices  mission  which  negotiated  a  settle- 
ment and  simply  wrote  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  a  letter  telling  them  what  he 
was  doing— thus  avoiding  all  the  meetings  and 
debates  in  which  that  body  engages  when  prob- 
lems are  referred  to  it. 

Hammarskjold  believes  that  the  Secretary- 
General  must  act  to  fill  "any  vacuum"  in  the 
machinery  for  safeguarding  peace.  For  instance 
in  1958  a  Soviet  veto  killed  a  Japanese  proposal 
for  stronger  UN  action  in  Lebanon.  Hammar- 
skjold announced  he  intended  to  go  ahead  any- 
how and  do  what  the  vetoed  resolution  proposed 
and  strengthen  the  UN  operation  in  Lebanon. 
He  would,  he  said,  "of  course,  accept  the  con- 
secfuences"  if  members  of  the  Council  disap- 
proved.  No  one  did. 

The  Secretary-General,  in  Hammarskjold's 
view,  must  use  his  vantage  point  to  have  at  all 
times  "a  most  complete  and  objective  picture 
of  the  policies  and  difficulties  of  the  member 
states."  This  means  that  "private  talks  must  re- 
main private."  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  move 
in  and  out  of  his  office  with  almost  conveyor-belt 
regularity. 

To  keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  world's 
leading  statesmen  he  has  gone  rowing  on  the 
Black  Sea  with  Khrushchev  at  the  oars,  flown  to 
Washington  for  breakfast  with  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  sipped  swallow's  nest  soup  with 
Chou  En-lai.  Returning  from  Peking  he  ob- 
served that  "one  of  the  most  curious  and  up- 
setting features  about  the  present  world  situa- 
tion is  that  everybody  is  afraid  of  everybody." 

Hammarskjold's  visits  help  shape  the  attitude 
of  the  great  powers  toward  him,  biu  their  feelings 
are,  of  course,  colored  by  their  varying  estimates 
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of  the  usefulness  of  the  UN.  British  policy  since 
Suez  is  to  use  the  UN  "with  discretion"  aUhough 
relations  with  Hammarskjold  are  cordial.  French 
aloofness  reflects  an  almost  total  disaffection  with 
the  UN  chiefly  because  of  Algeria.  Last  winter 
when  Hammarskjold  announced  his  plan  to  stop 
off  in  Moscow  on  his  way  back  from  South  Asia, 
a  Soviet  diplomat  deprecated  the  significance  of 
the  visit  with  the  comment,  "He  wanted  to  go." 
Presumably  his  purpose  was  to  persuade  Khrush- 
chev to  see  in  the  UN  a  new  dimension  of 
diplomacy  rather  than  propaganda. 

Of  all  the  great  powers  the  United  States  has 
the  greatest  respect  for  Hammarskjold.  "We 
want  to  keep  in  step  with  Dag's  views,"  said  one 
of  our  diplomats.  "He  doesn't  say  'don't  do  this 
or  that'  but  manages  to  make  it  clear  there  is 
another  and  better  way."  Hammarskjold  at  first 
considered  Ambassador  Lodge  sometiiing  of  a 
bull  in  a  china  shop.  However,  their  relations 
now  are  excellent  and  the  U.  S.  Mission  in  New 
York  will  often  warn  the  State  Department  in 
Washington  that  a  policy  line  "doesn't  make 
sense  up  here." 

Our  affection  fcjr  the  UN  and  Hanunarskjold 
has  not,  however,  been  unwavering,  touring  the 
Suez  and  Hungarian  crises  we  dumped  the  diplo- 
matic burdens  in  Hammarskjold's  lap.  But  a 
year  later  our  representative  went  to  a  summit 
NATO  meeting  in  Paris  without  even  telling 
Hammarskjold  what  was  going  on,  although 
much  of  the  agenda  was  of  direct  concern  to  the 
UN.  The  UN  hopes  for  a  more  consistent  Ameri- 
can performance  under  Secretary  of  State  Herter. 

MUSEUM     PIECE 

ON  E  of  the  fundamental  problems  facing 
Hammarskjold  was  posed  by  the  late 
Ahmed  S.  Bokhari  of  Pakistan— then  one  of  his 
aides— during  the  heady  days  of  the  Suez  and 
Hiuigarian  crises.  With  the  82-member  Assembly, 
where  every  nation  large  or  small  has  one  vote, 
meeting  day  and  night,  Bokhari  exulted  that  the 
domination  of  the  UN  by  the  great  powers  was 
over.  Of  course,  the  1 1-member  Security  Council 
—dominated  and  usually  stalemated  by  the  East- 
West  contest— was  the  supreme  body  under  the 
Charter.  But,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Bokhari  and 
others  it  had  become  "a  museum  piece"  which 
no  longer  reflected  the  real  power  relationships 
of  the  postwar  world.  Henceforth,  it  was  argued, 
the  Assembly  would  make  policy  and  act  as  a 
parliament,  led  by  the  Secretary-General  as 
executive. 

This  doctrine,  however,  did  not  apj^eal  to  the 


European  countries  who  feared  the  -Assembly's 
anti-colonialist  majority.  Even  the  United  States, 
which,  dining  the  Korean  crisis,  sponsored  the 
original  resolution  permitting  Assembly  action 
if  the  Security  Council  is  deadlocked,  has 
reservations  aljoiit  the  .\ssembly. 

Hammarskjold  himself  did  not  consider  the 
Assembly  a  parliament.  Its  decisions  were  recom- 
mendations, not  laws,  he  pointed  out.  When  the 
Soviet  and  Hungarian  governments  flouted  the 
Assembly's  recommendations  on  Hinigary  noth- 
ing much  could  be  done  about  it. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  year's  Berlin  negotia- 
tions. France  and  West  Germany  both  resisted 
giving  the  UN  a  role  because  they  feared  the 
smaller  powers  in  the  Assembly  were  too  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  pressure. 

Hammarskjold  on  the  other  hand  does  not 
consider  the  smaller  powers  "as  a  danger  .  .  . 
in  any  context."  He  conceded  that  they  have 
a  narrower  perspective  than  the  great  powers. 
However,  he  believes  it  is  healthy  for  parties  to 
a  dispute  to  be  aware  of  the  reactions  of  other 
states  not  directly  engaged,  for  whom  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  may  weigh  more  heavily 
than  partisan  interests.  He  applauded  the  toast 
proposed  by  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  in  1959 
who  called  the  UN  "the  summit  meeting  of  the 
small  nations."  In  his  talks  with  the  big  four 
he  has  insisted  that  there  must  be  some  link  be- 
tween the  UN  and  a  summit  meeting. 

Biu  that  link  need  Dot  be  the  General  .Assem- 
bly. In  both  the  Berlin  and  the  Lebanese  crises 
he  reminded  the  world's  chancelleries  that  the 
UN  Charter  permits  the  Security  Council  to  hold 
periodic  meetings  at  which  the  foreign  ministers, 
or  eiH')i  the  heads  of  government,  could  represent 
their  countries.  Khrushchev's  objections  to  the 
presence  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  on  the 
Security  Council  prevented  such  a  meeting  on 
Lebanon  and  recently  de  Gaulle's  coolness  to- 
ward the  UN  has  discouraged  one  on  Berlin. 
But  the  pcjssibility  is  always  there. 

Fcjr  all  his  concern  with  the  summit,  Hammar- 
skjold no  longer  sees  the  Cold  War  as  the  major 
moving  force  in  world  affairs.  Rather,  he  be- 
lieves that  our  time  will  be  remembered  as  the 
period  when  Asia  and  Africa  took  "their  place 
at  the  council  tables  of  the  world."  He  welcomes 
this  development,  ^\•ants  to  further  it,  and  rejoices 
that  "the  human  family  again  can  meet  as 
brothers  with  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities." In  1960  four  more  .\frican  states- 
Italian  Somaliland,  Nigeria,  the  Cameroons,  and 
Togoland— will  become  independent  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  UN,  an  augury  of  the  .day  when 
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the  Aho-Asian  group  will  outnumber  all  the 
others. 

It  is  his  performance  in  these  resurgent  areas— 
chiefly  the  Middle  East— which  probably  will 
determine  Hammarskjold's  place  in  history.  His 
influence  there  is  acknowledged  even  by  the 
Russians  who  usually  consider  no  statesman 
powerful  who  lacks  military  divisions. 

The  Middle  East  is  strewn  with  UN  operations 
and  agencies-UNEF,  UNRWA,  UNTSO,  the 
mission  in  Jordan— which  increase  and  diminish 
as  the  need  occasions.  Hammarskjold  retains 
personal  command  over  this  "UN  presence."  He 
interests  himself  in  all  details— uniforms,  rations, 
morale,  rights  and  privileges  of  UN  persontiel. 
He  reads  a  daily  summary  of  the  press  of  the 
area.  On  the  38th  floor  there  is  a  special  shelf 
for  plans,  background,  and  working  papers  on 
various  facets  of  the  complex  Middle  East 
problem. 

FIRE     BRIGADES 

\\  /hat  lies  ahead  for  the  General  Assem- 
W  bly?  The  last  session,  certainly,  was 
unproductive  and  a  great  disappointment  to 
Hammarskjold  after  the  highly  successful  emer- 
gency meeting  on  the  Middle  East  in  August 
1958.  One  reason  for  the  sterility  of  the  session 
was  the  absence  of  what  are  known  as  "fire 
brigades"— groups  of  middle-sized  powers  led  by 
Canada,  Norway,  India,  Yugoslavia,  and  Mexico. 
Working  with  the  Secretary-General  they  had,  in 
the  past,  often  found  openings  for  constructive 
action  despite  East-West  deadlocks.  In  particu- 
lar, the  ingenuity  of  Lester  Pearson  of  Canada 
was  sorely  missed  last  year.  One  of  the  open 
questions  of  the  current  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion in  New  York  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
"brigades"  will  come  into  play  on  such  issues  as 
Algeria,  disarmament,  outer  space,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  Palestinian  refugees. 

To  supplement  the  activity  of  the  Assembly, 
Hammarskjold  now  relies  heavily  on  the  per- 
manent delegates  at  UN  headquarters  whom  he 
describes  as  "pioneers  of  a  new  diplomacy,"  able 
"within  a  framework  of  personal  friendship"  con- 
tinuously to  discuss  and  sometimes  to  overcome 
political  conflicts. 

The  catalysts  in  this  "continuous  diplomatic 
conference"  are  Hammarskjold's  gifts  of  ob- 
jectivity and  impartiality.  As  more  and  more 
nations  turn  to  him  for  counsel,  the  UN  has 
increasing  opportunities  for  what  he  calls  "active 
preventive  diplomacy,"  and  he  has  learned  to  use 
his  personal  powers  with  considerable  impact,  if 


not  elan.  This  has  involved  a  considerable 
growth  for  this  essentially  self-effacing  man,  who 
when  he  became  Secretary-General  at  forty-eight 
was  so  shy  that  he  often  failed  to  make  his  point 
with  world  statesmen. 

Hammarskjold,  however,  is  still  no  showman. 
He  prepares  formal  speeches  carefully  and  they 
are  often  stimulating  and  keen.  But  his  delivery 
is  not  forceful  because  he  shrinks  from  what  he 
considers  staged  effects.  The  idea  of  rehearsing 
a  speech  or  artfully  stressing  key  words  fills  him 
with  mild  horror. 

Newsmen  have  come  to  understand  that  his 
withdrawn  quality  reflects  neither  snobbery  nor 
unfriendliness.  It's  just  that  he  cannot  bear  the 
idea,  as  one  observer  put  it  "of  being  matey. 
Beneath  the  icecap  is  a  genuinely  nice  man,  al- 
though he  tries  his  best  to  disguise  it."  He 
stumbled  through  his  early  press  conferences  but 
enjoys  and  manages  them  today  like  a  veteran. 

There  are  frequent  complaints  about  his 
"Swedish  English."  The  French  have  dubbed  him 
"master  of  the  calculated  imprecision"  and  astute 
Ambassadors  generally  take  along  their  sharpest 
political  adviser  to  a  meeting  with  Hammar- 
skjold, for  his  nuances  can  be  portentous  and  his 
vagueness  can  be  an  effective  device.  For  ex- 
ample, British  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Lloyd 
recalled  ruefully  that  at  the  time  of  Suez  Ham- 
marskjold's vague  resolution  had  operated 
"frightfully  well." 

Working  with  Hammarskjold  is  a  team  headed 
by  his  Executive  Assistant,  Andrew  W.  Cordier, 
a  chunky,  blue-eyed,  former  Hoosier  schoolmaster 
who  is  invariably  cheerful  and  relaxed,  with  a 
phenomenal  memory  and  an  enormous  capacity 
for  work.  Anything  of  concern  to  Hammarskjold 
is  in  Cordier 's  domain  too.  He  minds  the  store 
when  the  S-G  is  away  from  headquarters. 

Second  to  Cordier  is  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner 
Ralph  Bundle.  He  is  a  superb  negotiator  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  Philippe  de  Seynes,  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  a  former  Mendes-France  man, 
has  been  used  by  Hammarskjold  on  a  whole 
range  of  problems,  including  a  delicate  mission 
to  Budapest.  The  top  Soviet  member  of  the 
Secretariat  is  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  a  highly  intel- 
ligent official  who  is  sure  enough  of  himself  to 
report  back  what  the  situation  really  is  at  the 
UN  rather  than  what  he  thinks  Moscow  would 
like  to  hear. 

A  new  addition  is  C.  V.  Narasimhan  of  India. 
Hammarskjold  drafted  him  from  the  UN's 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
recognizing  the  need  for  a  senior  officer  able  to 
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cope  with   the   problems  ot   the   Bandung  area. 

No  foreign  office  works  with  the  informality 
of  the  Secretary-General's  38th  Floor.  Frequently 
a  shirt-sleeved  Hanmiarskjold  will  be  seen  dart- 
ing into  Cordier's  office  to  discuss  an  idea  with 
him.  He  could  summon  Cordier  by  buzzer,  but 
he  is  not  a  "bu//er  man"  and  is  in  Cordier's 
office  more  than  vice  versa.  He  also  uses  Bunche 
as  a  target  for  his  ideas.  The  three  frequently 
lunch  together  and  in  the  evening,  after  the 
delegates  have  gone  home,  they  often  review  the 
day's  developments. 

Hammarskjold  drafts  most  of  his  reports  him- 
self, dictating  at  high  speed  thanks  to  a  phe- 
nomenal ability  to  organize  his  ideas  in  advance. 
"He  doesn't  need  private  secretaries,"  an  aide 
said  half-complainingly,  half-admiringly.  "He 
remembers  everything." 

Despite  his  mounting  political  responsibilities 
Hammarskjold  is  a  tidy  administrator.  "If  an 
iMider-secrctary  biings  a  paper  to  his  office  Mon- 
day night,  it  will  be  dealt  with  Tuesday  morn- 
ing," saici  Corciier  when  the  UN's  administrative 
committee  began  worrying  about  the  Secretary- 
General's  far-flung  activities.  "Does  the  commit- 
tee want  liim  to  have  the  paper  back  by  mid- 
night?" 

POETRY     AND     SQUASH 

EXCEPT  in  times  of  crisis,  Hammarskjold 
shuts  uj)  shop  around  8:00  p.m.  Generally 
he  goes  home  to  his  bachelor  apartment  in  the 
East  Seventies  for  three  or  four  hours  of  reading. 
His  native  bent  as  well  as  his  responsibilities 
as  a  member  of  the  Swedish  .Academy  (for  Nobel 
Prize  recommendations)  make  him  a  remorseless 
and  catholic  reader— in  recent  months,  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  read  Jack  Kerouac,  C.  P.  Snow, 
and  Martin  Buber.  His  speeches  are  interlarded 
with  citations  from  the  poetry  of  ail  cultures.  He 
served  on  the  committee  to  obtain  Ezra  Pound's 
release  from  an  insane  asylum,  and  at  the  request 
of  Swedish  friends  he  made  the  first  approach  to 
Eugene  CNeill's  widow,  Carlotta,  that  residted 
in  the  posthumous  production  of  "Long  Day's 
Journey"  and  ".\  Touch  of  the  Poet."  He  reveres 
the  poet  St.  John  Perse,  partly  for  abandoning  a 
worldly  diplomatic  career  and  li\  ing  in  obscinity 
in  order  to  write  poetry. 

Hammarskjold  considers  the  "working  break- 
fast" a  slightly  barbarous  institution.  .\n  official 
who  insisted  on  one  found  himself  unable  to 
break  in  on  a  brilliant  monologue  on  ex- 
istentialism. .Vpart  from  official  entertaining,  he 
enjoys  small   parties  of  intellectually  and  artis- 


tically compatible  people.    The  day  after  Pablo 
Casals'  L\  Day  concert,  for  instance,  Hammai 
skjold   had  a  small   luncheon  at  his  apartment 
for    the    Casals,    the    Frit/    Kreislers,    and    the 
Leonard  Bernsteins. 

Hammarskjold  shuns  formal  "society"  and 
avoids  invitations  in  order  not  to  acquire  obliga- 
tions. Yet  he  is  tremendously  correct  about 
protocol.  He  frequently  review^s  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  his  Chief  of  Protocol,  Count 
de  None,  and  his  instinct  is  absolutely  sure. 

An  evening  of  talk  in  a  restaurant  with  one 
or  two  people  is  a  favorite  form  of  recreation 
when  abroad.  Another  is  his  tiny  hideaway  in 
Brewster,  New  York,  where  he  goes  mostly  to 
read,  sleep,  and  take  "mammoth"  walks.  He  is 
also  fond  of  mountain  climbing  and  squash  and 
has  been  known  to  go  cod  fishing. 

He  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  good  paintings 
to  cover  the  vast  wall  spaces  at  the  UN.  He  is 
proiul  of  the  Picasso  he  acquired  for  the  Securitv 
Council  lounge,  deplores  some  atrocities  he  in- 
herited, but  admires  two  Fernand  Leger  abstrac- 
tions on  the  side  walls  of  the  .\ssembly  which 
leave  most  visitors  baffled. 

The  placement  of  a  work  of  art  can  involve  as 
much  of  his  diplomatic  skill  as  weightier  dis- 
putes. A  huge  bronze  figure  on  a  horse  now 
standing  in  the  LIN  gardens  was  a  gift  of  the 
Yugoslav  government.  The  sculptor,  a  friend  of 
Marshal  Tito,  wanted  to  situate  it  at  a  spot  UN 
officials  considered  "ghastly."  The  matter  was 
solved  by  Hammarskjold's  picking  a  site  in  the 
gardens  which  he  defended  by  pointing  out  it 
was  on  an  axis  with  several  UN  buildings  and 
neighboring  spots  of  interest.  This  proved  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Yugoslavs. 

To  the  surprise  of  those  who  do  not  know  him, 
he  found  time  in  the  middle  of  the  Suez  crisis, 
to  have  a  pet  project  completed— the  remodeling 
of  the  UN  Meditation  Room.  Actually,  this 
episode  tells  a  good  deal  about  him— his  mixture 
of  cold  rationality  with  an  almost  mystical  feel- 
ing for  religion,  reverence  for  the  past,  and 
openness  to  the  future. 

The  Meditation  Room,  under  Hammarskjold's 
guidance,  became  "a  room  of  stillness,"  domi- 
natetl  by  a  six-ton  rectangular  slab  of  Swedish 
iron  illuminated  by  a  single  shaft  of  light.  The 
only  picture  is  a  colorfid  geometric  mural 
painted  by  a  neighbor  in  Sweden,  Bo  Beskow. 

Stillness  is  needed,  sa)s  Hammarskjold,  because 
"when  we  come  to  our  deepest  feelings  and 
ingings  we  have  to  be  alone,  we  have  to  feel  the 
sky  and  the  earth,  and  hear  the  voice  that  speaks 
within  us." 
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YES,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  I  knew 
them  all.  It  was  my  business  to,  and  in  those 
days  it  wasn't  hard  to  know  nearly  every  man 
between  Willow  Bunch  and  Fort  Walsh,  even 
the  drifters;  the  women  you  could  count  on 
your  two  thumbs.  One  was  Molly  Henry  at  the 
T-Down  Bar,  the  other  was  Amy  Schulz,  living 
with  a  reformed  whiskey  trader  named  Frost  up 
on  Oxarart  Creek.  I  knew  Schulz,  too,  and  his 
miserable  boy.  At  least  I  had  seen  him  a  good 
many  times,  and  stopped  with  him  a  half-dozen 
times  at  one  or  another  shack  when  I  was  out  on 
patrol,  and  at  least  that  many  times  had  come 
within  an  ace  of  being  eaten  by  his  hound. 
Probably  I  knew  him  better  than  most  people 
did,  actually.  Friends— that's  another  matter.  He 
was  about  as  easy  to  be  friendly  with  as  a 
wolverine. 

Summers,  he  camped  around  in  the  Cypress 
Hills,  hunting,  but  in  winter  he  used  the  shacks 
that  the  cattle  outfits  maintained  out  along  the 
Whitemud,  on  the  patrol  trail  between  the  Hills 
and  Wood  Mountain.  Two  of  them,  at  Stonepile 
and  Pinto  Horse  Butte,  were  abandoned 
Mounted  Police  patrol  posts— abandoned  in  the 
sense  that  no  constables  were  stationed  there, 
though  we  kept  the  barracks  stocked  with  emer- 
gency supplies  and  always  cut  and  stacked  a  few 
tons  of  prairie  wool  there  in  the  fall.  Both 
Schulz  and  I  used  the  barracks  now  and  then, 
lor  he  as  a  wolfer  and  I  as  a  Mountie  covered 


pretty  much  the  same  territory.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  I  kept  pretty  close  tab  on  him  in 
my  patrol  book,  because  I  was  never  entirely 
sure,  after  Amy  left  him,  that  he  wouldn't  go 
back  up  on  Oxarart  Creek  and  shoot  Frost. 

Probably  I  wronged  him.  I  think  he  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  Amy;  it  freed  him  to  be  as  wild  as 
the  wolves  he  hunted,  with  his  snuffling  ade- 
noidal boy  for  a  slave  and  daily  killing  for 
occupation  and  his  staghound  for  friend  and 
confidant.  They  were  a  pair:  each  was  the  only 
living  thing  that  liked  the  other,  I  guess,  and  it 
was  a  question  which  had  the  edge  in  savagery. 
Yet  love,  too,  of  a  kind.  I  have  heard  him  croon 
and  mutter  to  that  thing,  baby-talk,  in  a  way  to 
give  you  the  creeps. 

Whenever  I  found  Schulz  at  Stonepile  or  Pinto 
Horse  I  picked  an  upper  bunk;  if  the  hound  got 
drooling  for  my  blood  in  the  night  I  wanted  to 
be  where  he'd  at  least  have  to  climb  to  get  at 
me.  There  was  no  making  up  to  him— he  was 
Schulz's,  body  and  soul.  He  looked  at  every  other 
human  being  with  yellow  eyes  as  steady  as  a 
snake's,  the  hackles  lifting  between  his  shoulders 
and  a  rumble  going  away  down  in  his  chest.  I'd 
hear  him  moving  in  the  dark  shack,  soft  and 
heavy,  with  his  nails  clicking  on  the  boards.  He 
wore  a  fighting  collar  studded  with  brass  spikes, 
he  stood  as  high  as  a  doorknob  at  the  shoulder, 
and  he  weighed  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
Schulz  blagged  that  he  had  killed  wolves  single- 
handed.  The  rest  of  the  pack,  Russian  wolf- 
hounds and  Russian-greyhound  crosses,  slept  in 
the  stable  and  were  just  dogs,  but  this  staghound 
thing,  which  Schulz  called  Puma,  was  the  physi- 
cal shape  of  his  own  savagery:  hostile,  suspicious, 
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deadly,  unwinking.  I  have  seen  him  stand  with 
a  foolish,  passive  smile  on  his  face  while  that 
monster  put  his  paws  up  on  his  shoulders  and 
lapped  mouth  and  chin  and  eyes  with  a  tongue 
the  size  of  a  coal  shovel. 

He  was  a  savage,  a  wild  man.  He  hated 
civilization— which  meant  maybe  two  hundred 
cowpunchers  and  Moinities  scattered  over  ten 
thousand  square  miles  of  prairie— but  it  was  not 
civilization  that  did  him  in.  It  was  the  wild,  the 
very  savagery  he  trusted  and  thought  he  con- 
trolled. I  know  about  that  too,  because  I  fol- 
lowed the  last  tracks  he  and  his  hound  made  in 
this  country. 

My  patrol  books  would  show  the  date.  As 
I  remember,  it  was  toward  the  end  of  March 
1907.  The  patrol  was  routine— Eastend,  Bates 
Camp,  Stonepile,  the  Warholcs,  Pinto  Horse 
Butte,  Wood  Mountain,  and  return— but  nothing 
else  was  routine  that  winter.  With  a  month 
still  to  go,  it  was  already  a  disaster. 

Since  November  there  had  been  nothing  but 
blizzards,  freezing  fogs,  and  cold  snaps  down  to 
forty  below.  One  Chinook— and  that  lasted  only 
long  enough  to  melt  everything  to  mush,  where- 
upon another  cold  snap  came  on  and  locked  the 
country  in  a  four-inch  shell  of  ice.  A  lot  of 
cattle  that  lay  down  that  night  never  got  up: 
froze  in  and  starved  there. 

That  time,  just  about  Christmas,  I  passed  the 
Warholes  on  a  patrol  and  found  a  metis  named 
Big  Antoine  and  twenty  of  his  Indian  relatives 
trapped  and  half-starved.  They  had  made  a  run 
for  it  from  Wood  Mountain  toward  Big  Stick 
Lake  when  the  Chinook  blew  up,  and  got  caught 
out.  When  I  found  them  they  hadn't  eaten  any- 
thing in  two  weeks  except  skin-and-bone  beef 
that  had  died  in  the  snow;  they  were  seasoning 
it  with  fat  from  coyotes,  the  only  thing  besides 
the  wolves  that  throve. 

A  police  freighter  got  them  out  before  I  came 
back  on  my  next  trip.  But  the  cowpunchers  out 
in  the  range  shacks  were  by  that  time  just  about 
as  bad  off.  For  weeks  they  had  been  out  every 
day  roping  steers  frozen  into  the  drifts,  and 
dragging  them  free;  or  they  had  been  floundering 
around  chasing  cattle  out  of  the  deep  snow  of 
the  bottoms  and  out  onto  the  benches  where  the 
wind  kept  a  little  feed  bare.  They  had  got  them 
up  there  several  times,  but  they  hadn't  kept 
them  there.  The  wind  came  across  those  flats 
loaded  with  buckshot,  and  the  cattle  turned  their 
tails  to  it  and  came  right  back  down  to  starve. 
At  one  point  the  two  Turkey  Track  boys  sta- 
tioned at  Pinto  Horse  had  even  tried  to  make  a 
drag  of  poles,  and  drag  bare  a  patch  of  hillside 


for  the  cattle  to  feed  on.  .\11  they  did  was  kill 
olf  their  ponies.  W^hen  1  caine  by  in  March  they 
had  given  up  and  were  conducting  a  non-stop 
blackjack  game  in  the  barracks,  and  laying  bets 
whether  the  winter  ^vould  last  till  .\ugust,  or 
whether  it  would  go  right  on  through  and  start 
over. 

WE  H  A  D  a  little  poker  game  that  night. 
Whenever  the  talk  died  we  could  hear, 
through  the  logs  and  sod  of  the  shack,  the  heavy 
hunting  song  of  wolves  drawn  down  from  the 
hills  for  the  big  barbecue.  It  was  a  gloomy  thing 
to  hear.  Sa)  \vhat  you  want  about  cowpunchers, 
they  don't  like  failing  at  a  job  any  better  than 
other  jjeople.  And  they  Avere  sure  failing.  In 
November  there  had  been  close  to  70,000  head 
of  cattle  on  that  Whitemud  range.  At  a  con- 
servative guess,  half  of  them  were  dead  already. 
If  we  didn't  get  a  Chinook  in  the  next  week, 
there  wouldn't  be  a  cow  alive  come  spring. 

I  quit  the  game  early  to  get  some  sleep,  and 
for  a  joke  pushed  the  deck  over  toward  Curly 
^Vithers  for  a  cut.  "Cut  a  Chinook,"  1  said.  He 
turned  over  the  jack  of  diamonds.  Then  we  went 
to  the  door  for  a  look-see,  and  everything  was 
wooled  up  in  freezing  fog,  \\hat  nowadays  they 
call  a  whiteout.  You  coidd  have  cut  sheep  out 
of  the  air  with  tin  shears.  "Some  Chinook," 
Curly  said. 

In  the  morning  there  was  still  no  wind,  but , 
the  air  was  clear.  As  I  turned  Dude  down  the 
trail  and  looked  back  to  wave  at  the  Turkey 
Track  boys  I  had  the  feeling  they  were  only  six 
inches  high,  like  carved  figures  in  a  German  toy 
scene.  The  shack  was  braced  from  eaves  to 
ground  with  icicles;  the  sky  behind  the  quiver 
of  heat  from  the  stovepipe  jiggled  like  melting 
glass.  Away  down  in  the  southeast,  low  and 
heatless,  the  sun  was  only  a  small  painted  dazzle. 

It  seemed  mean  and  cowardly  to  leave  those 
boys  out  there.  Or  maybe  it  was  just  that  I  hated 
to  start  another  day  of  hard  cold  riding  through 
all  that  death,  with  nobody  to  talk  to.  You  can 
feel  mighty  small  and  lonesome  riding  through 
that  country  in  winter,  after  a  light  snowfall  that 
muffles  noises.  I  was  leading  a  packhorse,  and 
ordinarily  there  is  a  good  deal  of  jingle  and 
creak  and  sound  of  company  with  two  ponies, 
but  that  morning  it  didn't  seem  my  noises  car- 
ried ten  feet. 

Down  in  the  river  trough  everything  was  still 
and  white.  Mainly  the  channel  had  a  fur  of 
frozen  snow  on  it.  but  here  and  there  were 
patches  of  black  slick  ice  full  of  air  bubbles  like 
quarters  and  silver  dollars.    Depending  on  how 
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the  bends  swung,  drifts  sloped  up  to  the  cut- 
banks  or  up  to  bars  overgrown  with  snow- 
smothered  rose  bushes  and  willows.  I  crossed 
the  tracks  of  three  wolves  angling  upriver,  side 
by  side  and  bunched  in  clusters  of  four:  gallop- 
ing. They  must  have  been  running  just  for  the 
hell  of  it,  or  else  they  had  sighted  an  antelope 
or  deer.    They  didn't  have  to  gallop  to  eat  beef. 

Without  wind,  it  wasn't  bad  riding,  though 
when  I  breathed  through  my  mouth  the  aching 
of  my  teeth  reminded  me  that  under  the  Christ- 
mas frosting  the  world  was  made  of  ice  and  iron. 
Now  a  dead  steer  among  the  rose  bushes,  vm- 
touched  by  wolves  or  coyotes.  I  cut  a  notch  in  a 
tally  stick,  curious  about  how  many  I- would  pass 
between  Pinto  Horse  and  Eastend.  Farther  on, 
a  bunch  of  whitefaces  lying  and  standing  so  close 
together  they  had  breathed  frost  all  over  one 
another.  If  they  hadn't  been  such  skeletons  they 
would  have  looked  like  farmyard  beasts  in  a 
creche.  They  weren't  trapped  or  frozen  in,  but 
they  were  making  no  move  to  get  out— only 
bawled  at  me  hopelessly  as  I  passed.  Two  were 
dead  and  half  drifted  over.  I  cut  two  more 
notches. 

In  three  hours  I  cut  a  good  many  more,  one  of 
them  at  a  big  wallow  and  scramble  near  the 
mouth  of  Snake  Creek  where  wolves  had  pulled 
down  a  steer  since  the  last  snowfall.  The  blood 
frozen  into  the  snow  was  bright  as  paint,  as  if 
it  had  been  spilled  only  minutes  before.  Parts 
of  the  carcass  had  been  dragged  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Those  wolves  rubbed  it  in,  pulling  down  a 
beef  within  a  half  mile  of  where  Schulz  and  his 
boy  were  camped  at  Stonepile.  I  wondered  if 
he  had  had  any  luck  yet— he  hadn't  had  any  at 
all  last  time  I  saw  him— and  I  debated  whether 
to  stop  with  him  or  go  on  to  Bates  and  heat  up 
a  cold  shack.  The  decision  was  for  Bates.  It  was 
no  big  blowout  to  spend  a  night  with  the 
Schulzes,  who  were  a  long  way  from  being  the 
company  the  T-Down  and  Turkey  Track  boys 
were,  and  who  besides  were  dirtier  than  Indians. 
Also  I  thought  I  would  sleep  better  at  Bates 
than  J  would  at  Stonepile,  in  an  upper  bunk 
with  my  hand  on  a  gun  while  that  hound 
prowled  around  in  the  dark  and  rumbled  every 
time  I  rolled  over.  Sure  Schulz  had  it  trained, 
but  all  he  had  hold  of  it  with  was  his  voice;  I 
would  have  liked  a  chain  better. 

JUST  to  make  a  check  on  Stonepile  for  the 
patrol  book,  I  turned  up  Snake  Creek,  and 
a  little  after  noon  I  came  up  the  pitcli  from  the 
bottoms  and  surprised  the  Schulz  boy  standing 


bare-armed  before  the  barracks  door  with  a  dish- 
pan  hanging  from  his  hand.  The  dishpan 
steamed,  his  arm  steamed,  the  simken  snow  where 
he  had  flung  the  dishwater  steamed.  I  was  quite 
pleased  with  hiin,  just  then;  I  hadn't  known  he 
and  his  old  man  ever  washed  their  dishes.  He 
stood  looking  at  me  with  his  sullen,  droop-lipped 
watchful  face,  one  finger  absent-mindedly  up  his 
nose.  Down  in  the  stable  the  wolfhounds  began 
to  bark  and  whine  and  howl.  I  saw  nothing  of 
Schulz  or  the  big  hound. 

"Howdy,  Bud,"  I  said.    "How's  tricks?" 

He  was  sure  no  chocolate-box  picture.  His 
gray  flannel  shirt  was  shiny  with  grease,  his  face 
was  pimply,  long  black  hair  hung  from  under 
the  muskrat  cap  that  I  had  never  seen  off  his 
head.  I  think  he  slept  in  it,  and  I'll  guarantee 
it  was  crawling.  He  never  could  meet  a  man's 
eyes.  He  took  his  finger  out  of  his  nose  and  said, 
looking  past  me,  "Hello,  constable." 

I  creaked  down.  Dude  pushed  me  from  be- 
hind, rubbing  the  icicles  off  his  nose.  "Pa  not 
around?  "  I  said. 

Something  flickered  in  his  eyes,  a  wet  gray 
gleam.  One  eye-socket  and  temple,  I  saw,  were 
puffy  and  discolored— about  a  three-day-old  black 
eye.  He  touched  one  cracked  red  wrist  to  his 
chapped  mouth  and  burst  out,  "Pa  went  out 
yesterday  and  ain't  come  back!"  With  a  long 
drag  he  blew  his  nose  through  his  mouth  and 
spit  sideways  into  the  snow.  His  eyes  hunted 
mine  and  ducked  away  instantly.  "And  Puma 
got  out!  "  he  said— wailed,  almost. 

At  that  moment  I  wouldn't  have  trusted  him 
a  rope-length  out  of  my  sight.  He  looked  sneakily 
guilty,  he  had  that  black  eye  which  could  only 
be  a  souvenir  from  Daddy,  he  had  fifteen  years 
of  good  reasons  for  hating  his  old  man.  If  Schulz 
and  his  hound  were  really  missing,  I  had  the 
conviction  that  I  would  find  them  dry-gulched 
and  stuffed  through  the  ice  somewhere.  Not  that 
I  could  have  blamed  young  Schulz  too  much. 
In  the  best  seasons  his  old  man  must  have  been 
a  bearcat  to  live  with.  In  this  one,  when  he  had 
hiuited  and  trapped  all  winter  and  never  got  a 
single  wolf,  he  was  a  crazy  man.  The  wolves 
walked  around  his  traps  laughing— they  fed  much 
too  well  to  be  tempted.  They  sat  just  out  of 
rifle  shot  and  watched  him  waste  ammimition. 
y\nd  though  he  had  the  best  pack  of  dogs  in 
that  country,  he  hadn't  been  able  to  run  them 
for  months  because  of  the  weather  and  the  deep 
snow.  Out  on  the  flats  the  dogs  could  have  riui, 
l)ut  there  were  no  wolves  there;  I  hey  were  all 
down  in  the  bottoms  hobnobbing  with  the  cattle. 
The  last  time  I  had  passed  through,  Schulz  had 
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talked  to  me  hall  the  night  like  a  man  hall- 
cra/ed  with  rage:  red-laced,  jerky-voiced,  glassy- 
eyed.  To  make  his  troubles  worse,  he  had 
headaches,  he  said;  "bunches"  on  his  head.  A 
horse  had  tallen  on  him  once. 

So  in  a  winter  ol  complete  hard  hi(k,  who 
made  a  better  whipping  boy  than  that  sullen  son 
oi  his?  And  who  more  likely,  nursing  his  black 
eye  and  his  grievance,  to  lie  behind  the  cabin  or 
stable  and  pot  his  lather  as  he  came  up  the 
trail? 

It  was  a  fine  theory.  Pity  it  wasn't  sound.  I 
told  young  Schulz  to  hold  it  while  I  turned  the 
horses  into  the  police  haystack,  and  while  I  was 
down  there  I  got  a  look  around  the  stable  and 
corrals.  No  bodies,  no  blood,  no  signs  ol  a  fight. 
Then  up  in  the  barracks,  in  the  hot,  close, 
tallowy-mousy  room  with  muskrat  and  marten 
jjelts  on  bows  ol  red  willow  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  and  coyote  and  lynx  hides  tacked  on  the 
wall,  and  three  sj)irals  ol  last-year's  lly|)aper, 
black  with  last  year's  Hies,  moving  in  liie  hot  air 
above  the  stove,  I  began  asking  him  questions 
and  undid  all  my  nice  imaginary  murder. 

I  even  began  to  doubt  that  anything  would 
turn  out  to  be  wrong  with  Schulz  or  his  hound, 
lor  it  became  clear  at  once  that  il  Schul/  was  in 
trouble  he  was  in  trouble  through  some  accident, 
and  I  didn't  believe  that  the  Schui/es  had  acci- 
dents. They  might  get  killed,  but  they  didn't 
have  accidents.  It  was  about  as  likely  that  he 
would  freeze,  or  get  lost,  or  lall  through  a  rapid, 
or  hurt  himselt  with  a  gun,  as  it  was  that  a  woll 
would  slip  and  sprain  his  ankle.  And  ii  you 
bring  up  those  bunches  on  his  head,  and  the 
horse  that  he  said  fell  on  him,  I'll  l)el  you  one 
thing.  I'll  bet  you  tiic  horse  got  hint  worse  than 
Schulz  did. 

Still,  he  was  missing,  and  in  that  country  and 
that  weather  it  could  be  serious.  He  had  left  the 
barracks  the  morning  before,  on  foot  but  carrying 
snowshoes,  to  check  on  some  carcasses  he  had 
poisoned  down  by  Bates  Camp.  Usually  he  didn't 
use  poison  because  of  the  dogs.  Now  he  would 
have  baited  traps  with  his  mother,  or  staked  out 
his  snuffling  boy,  if  he  could  have  got  wolves  that 
way.  He  shut  the  wolfhounds  in  the  stable  and 
the  staghound  in  the  barracks  and  told  the  boy 
to  keep  them  locked  up.  The  staghound  espe- 
cially had  to  be  watched.  He  was  used  to  going 
e\erywhere  with  Schulz,  and  lie  might  follow 
iiim  il  he  were  let  out. 

That  was  exactly  what  he  did  do.  Young 
Schulz  kept  him  in  the  banacks— it  would  have 
been  like  being  caged  with  a  lion— until  nearly 
dark,  when  he  went  down  to  the  stable  to  throw 


some  fro/en  beef  to  the  other  dogs.  He  slid  out 
and  sianmied  the  door  ahead  of  the  staghound's 
rush.  Hut  when  he  came  back  he  wasn't  so  lucky. 
The  dog  was  waiting  with  his  nose  to  the  crack, 
and  when  it  opened  he  threw  his  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  against  the  door  and  was  gone.  No 
one  but  Schidz  would  have  blamed  the  boy— ever 
try  to  stop  a  bronc  from  coming  through  a  corral 
gate,  when  you're  there  on  foot  and  he's  scared 
and  ringy  and  wants  to  come?  You  get  out  of 
the  way  or  you  get  trompled.  That  hound  would 
have  trompled  you  the  same  way.  But  Schulz 
wouldn't  think  of  that.  The  boy  was  scared  sick 
of  what  his  father  woidd  do  to  him  if  and  when 
he  (ame  hack. 

1  thought  that  since  the  hound  had  not  come 
back,  he  obviously  nuist  have  loinid  Schidz.  If 
he  had  found  him  alive  and  unhurt,  they  would 
be  back  together  before  long.  If  he  had  found 
him  hurt,  he  would  stay  with  him,  and  with  any 
luck  1  could  find  them  simply  by  following  their 
tracks.  1  asked  the  boy  if  he  was  afraid  to  stay 
alone  two  or  three  days,  if  necessary.  He  wasn't 
—it  was  exactly  the  o])posite  he  was  scared  of. 
Also  I  told  him  to  stay  put,  and  not  get  in  a 
])anic  and  take  olt  across  a  hunclrecl  miles  of  open 
country  for  Malta  or  somewhere;  I  would  see  to 
it  that  his  old  man  laid  off  the  horsewhip.  Some- 
body—his old  man,  or  me,  or  somebody— would 
be  back  within  three  clays  at  the  latest. 

He  stood  in  the  cicjorway  with  his  arms  still 
bare,  a  tough  kid  ac  tually,  a  sort  of  wild  animal 
himself,  though  of  an  unattractive  kind,  and 
watched  me  with  those  wet  little  gleaming  eyes 
as  I  rode  oft  down  Snake  Creek. 

IC:  O  U  L  D  N  '  T  have  had  better  trailing.  The 
light  snow  two  nights  belore  had  put  a  nice 
linn  rippled  coating  cjver  every  old  track.  When 
I  hit  the  river  the  channel  was  perfectly  clean 
exce]Jt  for  Schulz'  moccasin  tracks,  and  braided 
in  among  them  the  tracks  of  the  hound.  A  wolf 
makes  a  big  track,  especially  with  his  front  feet— 
I've  seen  them  nearly  six  inches  each  way— but 
that  staghound  had  feet  the  size  of  a  plate,  and 
he  was  so  heavy  that  in  deep  snow,  even  a  packed 
drift,  lie  sank  way  down.  So  there  they  went,  the 
companionable  tracks  of  a  man  and  his  dog  out 
hunting.  If  I  hadn't  known  otherwise  I  would 
have  assumed  that  they  had  gone  upriver  to- 
gether, instead  of  six  hours  apart. 

The  day  had  got  almost  warm.  Under  the 
north  bank  the  sun  had  thawed  an  occasional 
rooty  dark  spot.  I  kneed  Diule  into  a  shuttle, 
the  packhorse  dragged  hard  ami  then  came  along. 
I  could  have  followed   thai    irni   at  a   lope. 
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It  led  me  four  miles  up  the  river's  meanders 
before  I  even  had  to  slow  down,  though  I  cut 
four  more  notches  in  the  tally  stick  and  saw  two 
thin  does  and  a  buck  flounder  away  from  the 
ford  below  Sucker  Creek,  and  took  a  snapshot 
with  the  carbine  at  a  coyote,  fatter  than  I  ever 
saw  a  coyote,  that  stood  watching  me  from  a 
cutbank.  My  bullet  kicked  snow  at  the  cut- 
bank's  lip  and  he  was  gone  like  smoke.  Then  a 
mile  above  Sucker  Creek  I  found  where  Schulz 
had  put  on  his  snowshoes  and  cut  across  the 
neck  of  a  bend.  The  hound  had  wallowed  after 
him,  leaving  a  trail  like  a  horse. 

The  drifts  were  hard-crusted  under  the  pow- 
der, but  not  hard-crusted  enough,  and  the  horses 
were  in  to  their  bellies  half  the  time.  They  stood 
heaving  while  I  got  off  to  look  at  a  little  tent-like 
shelter  with  fresh  snow  shoveled  over  it.  The 
hound  had  messed  things  up  some,  sniffing 
around,  but  he  had  not  disturbed  the  set.  Look- 
ing in,  I  found  a  marten  in  a  No.  2  coyote  trap, 
caught  around  the  neck  and  one  front  leg.  He 
wasn't  warm,  but  he  wasn't  quite  frozen  either. 
I  stuffed  marten  and  trap  into  a  saddlebag  and 
went  on. 

The  trail  led  out  of  the  river  valley  and  up  a 
side  coulee  where  among  thin  red  willows  a 
spring  came  warm  enough  from  the  ground  to 
stay  unfrozen  for  several  feet.  The  wolfer  had 
made  another  marten  set  there,  and  then  had 
mushed  up  onto  the  bench  and  northwest  to  a 
slough  where  tules  whiskered  up  through  the  ice 
and  a  half-dozen  very  high  muskrat  houses  rose 
out  of  the  clear  ice  farther  out. 

At  the  edge  of  the  slough  I  got  off  and  followed 
where  man  and  hound  had  gone  out  on  the  ice. 


Where  the  ice  was  clear  I  could  see  the  patlis 
the  rats  make  along  the  bottom.  For  some  rea- 
son this  slough  wasn't  frozen  nearly  as  deep  as 
the  river,  maybe  because  there  were  springs,  or 
because  of  organic  matter  rotting  in  the  water. 
The  Royal  Society  will  have  to  settle  that  some- 
time. All  I  settled  was  that  Schulz  had  chopped 
through  the  ice  in  two  places  and  set  coyote 
traps  in  the  paths,  and  had  broken  through  the 
tops  of  three  houses  to  make  sets  inside.  He 
had  a  rat  in  one  of  the  house  sets.  Since  I  seemed 
to  be  running  his  trapline  for  him,  I  put  it  in 
the  other  saddlebag. 

Nothing,  surely,  had  happened  to  Schulz  up 
to  here.  The  hovmd  had  been  at  every  set, 
sniffing  out  the  trail.  That  would  have  been 
pretty  late,  well  after  dark,  when  the  fog  had 
already  shut  off  the  half  moon.  It  occurred  to 
me  as  1  got  back  on  Dude  and  felt  the  icy  saddle 
under  my  pants  again  that  I  wovdd  not  have 
liked  to  be  out  there  on  that  bare  plain  to  see 
a  wild  animal  like  that  hound  go  by  in  the  mist, 
with  his  nose  to  his  master's  track. 

FR  O  M  the  slough  the  trail  cut  back  to  the 
river;  in  fifteen  minutes  I  looked  down 
onto  the  snowed-over  cabin  anil  buried  corrals 
of  Bates  Camp.  There  had  been  nobody  sta- 
tioned in  it  since  the  T-Down  fed  its  last  hay 
almost  two  months  before.  No  smoke  from  the 
stovepipe,  no  sign  of  life.  My  hope  that  I  wotdd 
find  the  wolfer  holed  up  there,  so  that  I  could 
get  out  of  the  saddle  and  brew  a  pot  of  tea  and 
eat  fifty  pounds  or  so  of  supper,  went  glimmer- 
ing. Something  had  drawn  him  away  from  here. 
He  would   have  reached  Bates  about   the  same 
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time  ol  clay  I  readied  ii— l)etwecn  two  and  three 
in  the  allei noon— lor  tiiougii  he  was  a  tremen- 
dous walker  he  (ould  not  have  covered  eight 
miles,  some  ol  it  on  snowshoes.  and  set  seven 
tra]is,  in  less  ihaii  al)oiit  lour  hours.  I  had  then 
heen  on  his  trail  more  ilian  iwo  hours,  and 
pushing  it   hard. 

I  loinid  that  he  hadn't  gone  near  the  shack 
at  all,  hut  had  tinned  down  toward  the  corrals, 
huried  so  deep  that  only  the  top  pole  showed. 
^\'acling  along  leading  the  horses,  I  loliowecl  the 
wel)  tracks  to  the  carcass  ol  a  yearling  shorthorn 
hall  dug  out  ol  the  snow. 

There  were  conlusing  (racks  all  around— snow- 
shoes,  dog,  woll.  The  shorthorn  had  died  with 
his  tongue  oiU,  and  a  woll  had  torn  it  Irom  his 
head.  The  carcass  was  chewed  up  some,  but  not 
scattered.  Schul/  had  circled  it  about  six  feet 
away,  and  at  one  place  deep  wch  tracks  showed 
where  he  had  scpiaited  clown  dose.  I  stood  in 
the  tracks  and  scpiaited  too,  and  in  Iront  ol  mc, 
hall  obscured  by  the  clog's  prints,  I  saw  where 
something  had  rolled  in  the  snow.  Snagged  in 
the  crust  was  a   long  gray-black  hair. 

A  \\'o\{.  then.  1  his  was  one'  ol  the  poisoned 
carcasses,  and  a  woll  thai  rolled  might  be  sick. 
Scjualling  in  the  cpienchcd  alternoon,  Schul/ 
would  have  come  to  his  leet  with  a  fierce  grunt, 
darting  his  eyes  around  the  deceptive  sha])es  ol 
snow  and  dusk,  and  he  would  not  have  waited 
a  second  to  track  the  woll  to  his  dying-place. 
The  coyotes  he  ran  or  shot,  and  the  marten  and 
inuskrat  he  trapped  when  nothing  better  ollered, 
were  nothing  to  him;  it  was  wolves  that  made 
his  wild  l)loocl  go,  and  they  had  cheated  him  all 
winter. 

FO  R  just  a  minute  I  let  mysell  yearn  lor  the 
cabin  and  a  fire  and  a  hot  meal.  But  I  still 
had  an  hour  and  a  hall  ol  light  good  enough  lor 
trailing— about  what  .Schul/  himself  had  had— 
and  after  that  maybe  anotlui  hall-houi  of  de- 
ceptive shadows,  ghostly  moonlight,  phospho- 
rescent snow,  and  gathering  mist  and  dark.  If  he 
had  got  hurt  somehow  chasing  the  wolf,  he  might 
have  survived  one  night;  he  (ouidn't  possibly 
sur\i\c'  two.  So  1  paused  onl\  long  enough  to 
|)iit  the  packhorse  in  the  stable  and  give  him  a 
bail  of  oats,  and  to  light  a  fire  to  take  a  little  of 
the  (hill  out  of  the  icy  shack.  Then  I  set  the 
damper  and  took  out  on  the  tiail  again. 

It  was  like  a  pursuit  game  played  too  long 
and  complicated  too  far,  to  the  point  of  the 
ridiculous— like  one  of  these  caitoons  of  a  big 
lish  swallowing  a  smaller  fish  swallowing  a 
sinalki   fish  swallowing  a  small  fish.    There  weni 


the  sick  woll  iiuuiing  Irom  the  heat  of  the 
strychnine  in  his  own  guts,  and  alter  him  the 
wolfer,  implacable  in  the  blue-white  cold,  and 
after  him  the  great  hound  running  silently,  hours 
behind  but  gaining,  loping  hard  clown  the  river 
ice  cjr  snilluig  oui  the  first  marten  set.  There 
Avent  wildncss  pursued  by  hate  pursued  b)  lo\e, 
and  alter  the  lot  of  them  me,  everybody's  rescuer, 
everybody's  nursemaid,  the  law  on  a  tired  horse. 

Schul/  never  did  calch  up  with  that  wolf. 
I'robablv  it  had  never  been  sick  at  all,  but  had 
rolled  in  the  snow  in  sassy  contempt,  the  way  a 
dog  will  kick  dirt  back  over  his  scats.  Up  on 
the  bench  its  tiacks  broke  into  the  staggered 
pairs  that  showed  it  was  trolling,  and  after  a  half 
mile  or  so  anotiier  set  of  wolf  tracks  came  in 
from  the  west,  and  the  two  went  oil  together  in 
the  one-lwo-one  ol   an  easy  lope. 

Schul/  (]uit,  ( ilher  because  he  saw  it  was  hope- 
less or  because  the  light  gave  out  on  him.  I 
(ould  imagine  his  state  of  mind,  just  possibly, 
too,  he  had  begun  to  worry.  With  darkness  and 
log  and  the  night  ccjld  coming  on,  that  cjpen 
Hal  bare  of  even  a  scrap  of  sagebrush  was  no 
|)la(e  lo  be.  In  an  hour  the  freak  windlessness 
could  give  way  to  a  bli//ard;  a  wind  right  straight 
olf  the  North  Pole,  and  temperatures  lo  match, 
(ould  light  on  him  with  hardly  a  \\arniug,  and 
tlun  e\('n  a  Schul/  could  be  in  tiouble. 

Above  me,  as  I  studied  his  tracks  where  he 
broke  olf  the  (base,  a  chip  of  moon  was  pale  and 
blurry  against  a  greenish  sky;  the  sun  over  the 
Cypress  Hills  was  low  and  strengthless.  It  woidcl 
go  out  before  it  went  do^vn.  And  I  \\';\s  pu//lecl 
by  Schul/.  He  must  have  been  lost;  he  nuist  have 
looked  up  horn  his  furious  puisuit  and  his  furi- 
ous reading  of  failure,  and  seen  only  misty  dusk, 
\\ithoul  landmarks,  moon,  stars,  anything,  for  in- 
stead of  heading  back  for  the  rixcr  and  the  cabin 
he  started  siraight  eastward  across  the  plain.  So 
did   I,  because  I  had  to. 

It  look  him  about  a  mile  to  reali/e  his  mistake, 
and  it  was  easy  to  read  his  mind  from  his  foot- 
prinls,  for  there  out  in  the  middle  of  the  empty 
snowllats  they  milled  around  a  little  and  made 
an  clocpient  right  angle  toward  the  south.  Prob- 
ably he  had  felt  out  his  direc  lioii  from  the  drifts, 
which  ran  like  shallow  sea-waves  toward  the 
soulheasi.  I  turned  after  him  thankfully.  But 
he  liadn'l  gone  back  lo  Bates,  and  he  hadn't  gone 
back  downriver  to  Stonepile.  So  where  in  hell 
had  he  gone?  I  worked  the  cold  out  of  my  stilf 
cheeks,  and  Mapped  my  arms  to  warm  my  hands, 
and  kicked  old  Dude  into  a  lired  trot  across  the 
packed   Hals. 

Ill    tweulv   minutes    I    was   plowing  down    imo 
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the  river  valley  again.  The  sun  was  blurring  out, 
the  bottoms  were  full  of  shadows  the  color  of 
a  gunbarrel,  the  snow  was  scratched  with  black 
willows.  I  judged  that  I  was  not  more  than  a 
mile  upriver  from  Bates.  The  plowing  web 
tracks  and  the  wallowing  trail  of  the  hound  went 
ahead  of  me  through  deep  drifts  and  across  the 
bar  onto  the  river  ice,  and  coming  after  them  I 
saw  under  the  opposite  cutbank  the  black  of  a 
dead  fire. 

I  stopped.  There  was  no  sign  of  life,  though 
the  snow,  I  could  see,  was  much  tracked.  I 
shouted:  "Schulz?"  and  the  sound  went  out  in 
that  white  desolation  like  a  match  dropped  in 
the  snow.  This  looked  like  the  end  of  the  trail, 
and  because  it  began  to  look  serious,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  track  things  up  until  I  got  a  chance  to 
study  them,  I  tied  the  horse  in  the  willows  and 
circled  to  come  into  the  bend  from  below.  When 
I  parted  the  rose  bushes  to  slide  down  onto  the 
ice,  I  looked  straight  down  on  the  body  of 
Schulz's  hound. 

DEAD,  he  looked  absolutely  enormous. 
He  lay  on  his  side  with  his  spiked  collar 
up  around  his  ears.  I  saw  that  he  had  been 
dragged  by  it  from  the  direction  of  the  fire.  He 
had  bled  a  great  deal  from  the  mouth,  and  had 
been  bleeding  as  he  was  dragged,  for  the  snow 
along  the  drag  mark  had  a  filigree  of  red.  On 
the  back  of  his  head,  almost  at  his  neck,  was  a 
frozen  bloody  patch.  And  along  the  trough  where 
the  body  had  been  dragged  came  a  line  of  tracks, 
the  unmistakable  tracks  of  Schulz's  moccasins. 
Another  set  went  back.  That  was  all.  It  was  as 
clear  as  printing  on  a  page.  Schulz  had  dragged 
the  dead  dog  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  under  the 
overhanging  bushes,  and  left  him  there,  and 
not  come  fjack. 

I  tell  you,  I  was  spooked.  My  hair  stood  on 
end,  I  believe,  and  I  know  I  looked  quickly  all 
around,  in  a  fright  that  I  might  be  under  some- 
body's eyes  or  gun.  On  the  frozen  river  there 
was  not  a  sound.  As  I  slid  down  beside  the  hound 
I  looked  both  ways  in  the  channel,  half  expecting 
to  see  Schulz's  body  too,  or  somebody  else's. 
Nothing.   Clean  snow. 

The  hound's  body  was  frozen  rock  hard.  His 
mouth  was  full  of  frozen  blood,  and  the  crusted 
patch  on  the  back  of  his  neck  turned  out  to  be 
a  bullet  hole,  a  big  one.  He  had  been  shot  in 
the  mouth,  apparently  by  a  soft-nosed  bullet  that 
had  torn  the  back  of  his  head  off.  And  no  tracks, 
there  or  anywhere,  except  those  of  Schulz  him- 
self.  I  knew  that  Schulz  never  used  any  gun  but 


a  .22,  in  which  he  shot  long  rifle  cartridges 
notched  so  they  would  mushroom  and  tear  a 
big  internal  hole  and  stop  without  making  a 
second  puncture  in  the  hide.  If  he  had  shot  the 
hound— and  that  was  totally  incredible,  but  who 
else  could  have?— a  .22  bullet  like  that  would  not 
have  gone  clear  through  brain  and  skull  and 
blown  a  big  hole  out  the  other  side  unless  it 
had  been  fired  at  close  range,  so  close  that  even 
in  fog  or  half-dark  the  wolfer  must  have  known 
what  he  was  shooting  at. 

But  I  refused  to  believe  what  my  eyes  told  me 
must  be  true.  I  could  conceive  of  Schulz  shoot- 
ing his  son,  and  I  had  already  that  day  sus- 
pected his  son  of  shooting  him.  But  I  could  not 
believe  that  he  would  ever,  unless  by  accident, 
shoot  that  dog.  Since  it  didn't  seem  he  could 
have  shot  it  accidentally,  someone  else  must  have 
shot  it. 

It  took  me  ten  minutes  to  prove  to  myself  that 
there  were  no  tracks  around  there  except  the 
wolfer's.  I  found  those,  in  fact,  leading  on  up- 
river,  and  since  I  had  looked  at  every  footprint 
he  made  from  Stonepile  on,  I  knew  these  must 
be  the  ones  he  made  going  out.  Instead  of  going 
home,  he  went  on.    Why? 

Under  the  cutbank,  in  front  of  the  fire,  I  found 
a  hard  path  beaten  in  the  snow  where  Schulz 
had  walked  up  and  down  many  times.  The  fire 
itself  had  never  been  large,  but  it  had  burned  a 
long  time;  the  coals  were  sunk  deeply  into  the 
snow  and  frozen  in  their  own  melt.  Schulz  had 
evidently  stayed  many  hours,  perhaps  all  night, 
keeping  the  little  fire  going  and  walking  up  and 
down  to  keep  from  freezing.  But  why  hadn't  he 
walked  a  mile  downriver  and  slept  warm  at 
Bates? 

I  might  have  followed  to  try  to  find  out,  but 
the  light  was  beginning  to  go,  and  I  was  too 
cold  and  tired  to  think  of  riding  any  more  of 
that  crooked  river  that  night.  Still,  just  thinking 
about  it  gave  me  an  idea.  In  any  mile,  the 
Whitemud  ran  toward  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, swinging  and  returning  on  itself.  If  Schulz 
had  hit  it  after  the  fog  closed  in  thick,  he  would 
have  known  that  Bates  lay  downriver,  but  how 
would  he  know  which  way  was  downriver?  There 
were  no  rapids  in  that  stretch.  There  would 
have  been  no  landmarks  but  bends  and  bars 
endlessly  repeating,  changing  places,  now  on 
the  right  and  now  on  the  left.  Some  of  the 
bends  were  bowknots  that  completely  reversed 
their  direction. 

That  might  answer  one  question,  but  only  one. 
I  put  myself  in  the  path  he  had  made,  and 
walked  up   and  down   trying  to  see  everything 
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just  as  he  had.  I  found  the  mark  where  he  had 
stuck  his  riHe  butt-down  in  the  snow,  probably 
to  leave  his  arms  free  for  swinging  against  the 
cold.  There  were  hound  tracks  on  the  path  and 
alongside  it,  as  if  the  dog  had  walked  up  and 
down  with  him.  At  two  places  it  had  lain  down 
in  the  snow  ofT  to  the  side. 

That  answered  another  question,  or  corrobo- 
rated what  I  had  guessed  before:  Schulz  couldn't 
have  shot  the  hound  not  knowing  what  it  was; 
it  had  been  there  with  him  for  some  time. 

Standing  by  the  fire,  I  looked  back  at  the  deep 
tracks  where  Schid/,  and  after  him  the  hound, 
had  broken  down  off  the  bar  onto  the  ice.  The 
hound's  tracks  led  directly  to  the  fire  and  the 
path.  I  walked  the  path  again,  searching  every 
foot  of  it.  I  found  only  one  thing  more:  just 
where  the  path  went  along  a  streak  of  clear  ice, 
where  ice  and  snow  joined  in  a  thin  crust,  there 
were  the  deep  parallel  gouges  of  claws,  two  sets 
of  them,  close  together.  Wovdd  a  heavy  hound, 
rearing  to  put  its  front  paws  on  a  man's  shoul- 
ders and  its  happy  tongue  in  a  man's  face,  dig 
that  way,  deeply,  with  its  hind  claws?  I  thought 
it  woidd. 

IS  T  O  O  D  at  the  spot  where  I  thought  Schulz 
and  the  hound  might  iiave  met,  and  again 
studied  the  tracks  and  the  places  where  the 
hound  had  lain  down.  In  front  of  one  of  them 
was  a  light  scoop,  just  the  rippled  surface  taken 
off  the  new  snow.  Made  by  a  tongue  lapping? 
Maybe.  By  pure  intensity  of  imagining  I  tried 
to  reconstruct  what  might  ha\e  happened.  Sup- 
pose it  went  this  way: 

Suppose  fie  fumbled  down  to  the  river  with 
the  visibility  no  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred 
feet,  and  could  not  tell  which  way  it  ran.  The 
fact  tliat  he  had  lost  himself  up  on  the  bench 
made  that  not  merely  possible,  but  probable.  A 
fire,  then,  until  daylight  let  him  see.  ^\'illows 
yielded  a  little  thin  fuel,  the  tiny  heat  along  leg 
or  backside  or  on  the  tinned  stiff  hands  made 
the  night  bearable.  But  caution  would  liave  told 
anyone  as  experienced  as  Schulz  that  the  night 
was  long  and  fuel  short— and  at  Pinto  Horse  the 
night  before  the  thermometer  had  stood  at  fifteen 
below.  He  would  have  liad  to  keep  moving,  the 
rifle  stuck  in  a  drift  and  his  arms  flailing  and 
tlie  felt  cap  he  wore  pidled  do\\n  to  expose  only 
his  eyes  and  mouth— a  figure  as  savage  and  for- 
lorn as  something  caught  out  of  its  cave  at  the 
race's  dim  beginning. 

The  sound  of  hunting  wolves  would  have  kept 
him  company  as  it  had  kepi  us  company  in  our 
social   poker  game,   and   it   would   have   been   a 


sound  that  for  many  reasons  he  liked  less  th;iii 
we  did.  F.xcept  lor  that  dark  monotone  howling 
there  would  have  been  no  sound  in  the  shrouded 
bend  except  the  creak  of  his  mcKcasins  and  the 
hiss  ol  the  fire  threatening  always  to  melt  itself 
out— no  other  soimd  unless  maybe  the  grating  of 
anger  in  his  own  aching  head,  an  anger  lonely, 
venomous,  and  incurable,  always  there  like  the 
pressure  of  those  "bunches"  on  his  skull.  I  could 
imagine  it  well  enough:  too  well.  For  the  first 
time,  that  day  or  ever,  I  felt  sorry  for  Schulz. 

Endless  walking  thiough  frozen  hours;  end- 
less thinking;  endless  anger  and  frustration.  And 
then— maybe?— the  noise  of  something  coming, 
a  harsh  and  terrifying  noise  smashing  in  on  his 
aloneness,  as  something  big  and  fast  plowed 
through  the  snowy  brush  and  came  scraping  and 
sliding  down  the  bank.  Schulz  would  have 
reached  the  gun  in  one  leap  (I  looked,  but  could 
find  no  sign  to  prove  he  had).  Assuming  he  did: 
while  he  crouched  there,  a  wild  man  with  his 
finger  on  the  trigger  and  his  nerves  humming 
with  panic,  here  came  materializing  out  of  the 
white  darkness  a  great  bony  shape  whining  love. 

And  been  shot  as  it  rushed  up  to  greet  Schulz, 
shot  in  the  moment  of  fright  when  the  oncom 
ing  thing  could  have  been  Avolf  or  worse?  ft 
would  have  been  plausible  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
those  hound  tracks  that  went  up  and  down  along 
the  path  on  the  ice,  and  that  place  where  the 
toenails  had  dug  in  as  if  the  hound  had  reared 
to  put  its  paws  on  the  wolfer's  shoulders.  If 
tfiere  was  ever  a  time  Avlien  Schidz  woidd  have 
welcomed  the  liound,  greeted  it,  talked  to  it  in 
his  mixture  of  baby  talk,  questions,  and  grunts 
of  endearment,  this  would  have  been  the  time. 
The  coming  of  the  dog  should  have  made  the 
night  thirty  degrees  warmer  and  hours  shorter. 

Surely  the  hound,  having  pursued  him  for 
ten  miles  or  so,  would  have  stuck  close,  kept  him 
company  in  his  pacing,  stood  \\ith  him  whenever 
he  built  up  the  fire  a  little  and  warmed  his  feet 
and  hands.  But  it  had  walked  up  and  down  the 
path  only  two  or  three  times.  Twice  it  had  lain 
down.   Once,  perhaps,  it  had  lapped  up  snow. 

And  this  hound,  following  Schulz's  tracks  with 
blind  love— and  unfed  all  day,  since  it  had  es- 
caped before  the  Schulz  boy  could  feed  it— had 
passed,  sniffed  around,  perhaps  eaten  of,  the 
carcass  of  the  yearling  at  Bates  Camp. 

Suppose  Schulz  had  looked  uj)  from  his  stiff 
pacing  and  seen  the  hound  rolling,  or  feverishly 
gulping  snow.  Suppose  that  in  tlie  murk,  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye.  he  had  seen  it  stagger  to 
its  feet.  Sujjpo>>c,  in  tlie  Hicker  of  the  fire,  its 
great  ja^vs  had   been   opening  and   closing  and 
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that  foam  had  dripped  trom  its  chops.  Suppose 
a  tight  moment  of  alarm  and  disbelief,  a  tableau 
of  freezing  man  and  crazed  hound,  the  deadliest 
creature  and  his  deadly  pet.  Suppose  it  started 
toward  him.  Suppose  the  wolfer  spoke  to  it,  and 
it  came  on;  yelled  his  peremptory  command  of 
"Charge!"  which  usually  dropped  the  dog  as  if 
it  had  been  poleaxed— and  the  hound  still  came 
on.  Suppose  he  yelled  a  cracking  yell,  and  the 
hound  lumbered  into  a  gallop,  charging  him. 
The  spring  for  the  gun,  the  mitt  snatched  off 
between  the  teeth,  the  stiffened  finger  pulling 
the  trigger,  a  snapshot  from  the  waist:  Schulz 
was  a  good  shot,  or  a  lucky  one;  he  had  had  to 
be. 

Suppose.  I  supposed  it,  I  tell  you,  in  a  way  to 
give  myself  gooseflesh.  By  the  vividness  of  im- 
agination or  the  freakishness  of  the  fading  light, 
the  hound's  tracks  arranged  themselves  so  that 
only  those  decisive,  final  ones  were  clear.  They 
led  directly  from  one  of  the  places  where  it  had 
lain  down  to  the  bloody  scramble  where  it  had 
died,  and  if  I  read  them  right  they  came  at  a 
scattering  gallop.  Standing  in  the  path,  Schulz 
would  have  fired  with  the  hound  no  more  than 
thirty  feet  away.  Its  momentum  had  carried  it 
in  a  rolling  plunge  twenty  feet  closer.  I  stepped 
it  off.  When  Schulz,  with  what  paralysis  in  his 
guts  and  shaking  in  his  muscles,  lowered  his  gun 
and  went  up  to  the  dead  pet  that  his  own  poison 
had  turned  into  an  enemy,  he  had  only  three 
steps  to  go. 

I  went  over  to  the  hound  and  took  off  his 
collar,  evidence,  maybe,  or  a  sort  of  souvenir. 
Dude  was  drooping  in  the  willows  with  his  head 
down  to  his  knees.  It  was  growing  dark,  but  the 
fog  that  had  threatened  was  evidently  not  going 
to  come  on;  the  moon's  shape  was  in  the  sky. 

WHAT  Schulz  had  done  after  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  hound  was  up  for  guesses. 
He  had  had  to  stay  through  the  night  until  he 
knew  which  way  was  which.  But  then  he  had 
made  those  tracks  upriver— whether  heading  for 
the  T-Down  for  some  reason,  or  wandering  out 
of  his  head,  or  simply,  in  disgust  and  despair, 
starting  on  foot  out  of  the  country. 

I  would  find  out  tomorrow.  Right  now  it 
was  time  I  got  back  to  camp.  When  I  led 
Dude  down  onto  the  ice  and  climbed  on,  the 
moon  had  swum  clear,  with  a  big  ring  around  it. 
There  was  no  aurora;  the  sky  behind  the  thin 
remaining  mist  was  blue-black  and  polished.  Just 
for  a  second,  when  I  took  off  a  mitt  and  reached 
back  to  unbuckle  the  saddlebag  and  put  the 
hound's   collar  inside,   1   laid   my   hand   on   the 


marten,  stiff-frozen  under  soft  fur.  It  gave  me 
an  unpleasant  shock,  somehow.  I  pulled  my 
hand  away  as  if  the  marten  might  have  bitten 
me. 

Riding  up  the  channel,  I  heard  the  wind  be- 
ginning to  whine  under  the  eaves  of  the  cut- 
banks,  and  a  flurry  of  snow  came  down  on  me, 
and  a  trail  of  drift  blew  eastward  ahead  of  me 
down  the  middle  of  the  ice.  The  moon  sat  up 
above  me  like  a  polished  brass  cuspidor  in  a 
high-class  saloon,  but  that  could  be  deceptive; 
within  minutes  the  wrack  of  another  storm  could 
be  blowing  it  under. 

Then  I  rode  out  into  an  open  reach,  and  some- 
thing touched  my  face,  brushed  it  and  was  gone, 
then  back  again.  The  willows  shuddered  in  a 
gust.  Dude's  head  came  up,  and  so  did  mine,  be- 
cause that  wind  blew  out  of  hundreds  of  miles 
of  snowy  waste  as  if  it  wafted  across  orange  groves 
straight  from  Florida:  instantly,  in  its  first  breath, 
there  was  a  promise  of  incredible  spring.  I  have 
felt  the  beginnings  of  many  a  Chinook;  I  never 
felt  one  that  I  liked  better  than  that  one. 

Before  I  reached  Bates  I  was  riding  with  my 
earlaps  up  and  my  collar  open.  I  had  heard  a 
willow  or  two  shed  its  load  of  snow  and  snap 
upright.  The  going  under  Dude's  feet  was  no 
longer  the  squeaky  dryness  of  hard  cold,  but  had 
gone  mushy. 

By  morning  the  coulees  and  draws  would  be 
full  of  the  sound  of  water  running  under  the 
sagged  and  heavied  drifts;  the  rims  of  the  river 
valley  and  patches  of  watery  prairie  might  be 
worn  bare  and  brown.  There  might  be  cattle  on 
their  feet  again,  learning  again  to  bawl,  maybe 
even  working  up  toward  the  benches,  because 
this  was  a  wind  they  could  face,  and  the  prairie 
wool  that  had  been  only  inches  below  their  feet 
all  winter  would  be  prickling  up  into  sight. 
Something— not  much  but  something— might  yet 
be  saved  out  of  that  winter. 

That  night  I  went  to  bed  full  of  the  sense  of 
rescue,  happy  as  a  boy  scenting  spring,  eased  of 
a  long  strain,  and  I  never  thought  until  morning, 
when  I  looked  out  with  the  Chinook  still  blow- 
ing strong  and  saw  the  channel  of  the  Whitemud 
running  ten  inches  of  water  on  top  of  the  ice, 
that  now  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  follow  to  their 
end  the  single  line  of  tracks,  by  that  time  pursu- 
ing nothing  and  unpursued,  that  led  upriver  into 
ambiguity.  By  the  time  I  woke  up,  Schulz's  last 
tracks  were  on  their  way  toward  the  Milk  and 
the  Missouri  in  the  spring  breakup;  and  so  was 
his  last  fire;  and  so,  probably  was  the  body  of 
his  great  hound;  and  so,  for  all  I  or  anyone  else 
ever  found  out,  was  he. 
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How  much  poison 
are  you 

breathing? 


to  ihcir  labonilorics  lo  show  tliat  the  gas  was 
fatal  only  ii  you  happened  lo  get  shut  up  with 
it  in  a  sealed  garage— have  engine  vapors  been  so 
urgent  a  concern  to  the  public.  In  1958,  the 
exhaust  products  ol  aiuoniobiles,  trucks,  and 
buses,  fouled  the  air  over  ;\merica's  cities  with 
nearly: 

169,000.000,000  pounds  of  deadly  carbon 

monoxide. 

21,200,000,000  pounds  of  "cancer-bear- 
ing" organic  vapors,  more  technicalK 
known  as  hytlrocarbons. 

3,975,000,000  pounds  of  smog-producing 

oxides  of  nitrogen. 
If  we  add  to  this  millions  of  pounds  of 
aldehydes,  sidphur  compounds,  organic  acids, 
and  even  solids  such  as  zinc,  lead,  and  other 
metallic  oxides,  we  are  confronted  with  the  raw 
materials  of  a  major  menace  to  the  nation's 
health.  But  formidable  as  this  threat  has  been, 
scientists,  researchers,  and  community  leaders  arc 
only  now  beginning  to  assess  its  danger:  and  the 
auto  companies  which  bear  major  responsibility 
for  it  have  been  very  slow  indeed  to  take  pre- 
ventive action.  When  General  Motors  announced 
in  Detroit  in  August  that  the  company  was 
seriously  considering  financing  a  broad  study  of 
the  possible  link  between  exhaust  fumes  and 
lung  cancer,  it  emphasized  that  the  idea  was  still 
in  the  conversational  stage.  If  such  a  study  were 
imdertaken,  it  woidd  be  done  by  the  Sloan- 
Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Research  and 
woidd  be  tlie  first  such  project  by  a  single  auto- 
mobile manufacturer. 


rhe  carefully  documented   facts  on  one 

of  the  most  sinister — and  widely  ignored — 

menaces  to  the  nation's  health  .  .  . 

MILLIONS  of  tons  of  auto-exhaust 
wastes  are  poisoning  the  air  over  the 
United  States.  Bronchial  disorders  associated 
with  inban  living  have  risen  dangerously;  and 
now  the  fumes  pimiped  into  the  atmosphere  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  internal-combustion 
engines  ha\e  been  linked  with  lung  cancer. 

As  motor  traffic  increases,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  eviilent  that  invisible  auto  fumes  are  help- 
ing to  cause  a  wide  variety  of  ugly  and  unhealthy 
phenomena,  ranging  from  crop  damage  to  the 
Los  Angeles  smog.  Not  since  the  late  1920s— 
when  a  carbon  monoxide  scare  sent  researchers 


THE     CHAIN-SMOKING     DRIVER 

THIRTY  years  ago  lung  cancer  in  the  United 
States  was  a  minor  medical  problem.  Today,  it 
has  become  a  dangeroirsly  widespread  disease 
which  is  fatal  in  95  per  cent  of  the  reported 
cases.  Deaths  from  lung  cancer  have  increased  at 
a  rate  iniecjualed  by  other  diseases:  35,000  esti- 
mated deaths  in  1958  as  compared  with  3,000 
recorded  in  1930.  And,  equally  significant,  the 
risk  of  developing  the  disease  is  100  per  cent 
greater  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

No  single  suspect  has  been  isolated  as  the  cause 
of  hmg  cancer,  biu  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that 
many  cancer-prf)ducing  agents— called  "carcino- 
gens"—have  been  detected  in  auto  exhausts. 
Many  authorities  tie  the  increase  in  linig  and 
throat  cancer  to  heavy  cigarette  smoking;  some 
to  air  pollution,  and  one  of  its  major  ingredients, 
auto  exhausts.  Some  blame  both.  In  any  case, 
if  you  smoke  you  have  the  obvious  advantage— 
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you  can  simply  quit  smoking.  But  if  you  live  in 
an  environment  ot  polluted  air,  you  must  breathe 
it:  15,000  quarts  per  day,  or  thirty  pounds  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

Last  November,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the 
National  Conference  on  Air  Pollution,  Dr. 
Chauncey  D.  Leake,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Ohio  State  University,  flatly 
stated: 

.  .  .  About  half  of  air  pollution  is  referable 
to  exhausts  from  internal  combustion  engines 
in  automobiles.  ...  In  addition  to  eye  and 
respiratory  irritation,  the  increasing  incidence 
of  lung  cancer  is  quite  as  referable  to  increased 
city  auto  traffic  exhausts  as  to  cigarettes.  Rus- 
sian public-health  officials,  I  learned  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  claim  their  rising  occurrence  of 
lung  cancer  in  the  cities  goes  along  with  the 
increase  of  auto  and  truck  traffic. 

He  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  view.  Dr. 
Eugene  J.  Houdry,  one  of  the  world's  leading 
authorities  on  petroleum  chemistry,  argues  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  gasoline  consumption  in 
the  United  States  between  1914  and  1950  "cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  estimate  of  a  nineteen- 
fold  increase  in  lung  cancer  mortality"  during 
the  same  period.  Houdry,  who  is  President  of 
Oxy-Catalyst,  Inc.,  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania, 
where  engineers  are  developing  a  promising 
catalytic  device  for  destroying  harmful  auto 
wastes,  goes  further.  He  claims  the  annual  per- 
centage increase  in  lung  cancer  deaths  among 
white  males  dropped  by  nearly  35  per  cent  be- 
tween 1940  and  1945— virtually  paralleling  the 
decline  of  gasoline  consumption  because  of  war- 
time rationing. 

Another  investigator  of  the  effects  of  air 
pollution,  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Mills,  professor  of 
experimental  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  has  reported  a  correlation  between 
heavy  smokers,  steady  drivers,  and  lung  cancer. 
A  door-to-door  survey  was  made  of  persons 
known  to  have  died  from  cancer  and  their 
families  in  three  contrasting  population  groups: 
residents  of  the  smoke-polluted  Basin  district  of 
Cincinnati,  residents  of  the  city's  cleaner  suburbs, 
and  the  state's  rural  counties.  Froin  hospital 
records,  death  certificates,  and  interviews,  he 
found  a  significant  link  between  rising  lung 
cancer  and  heavy  smoking.  But  apart  from  this, 
his  survey  indicated,  city  men  driving  more  than 
12,000  miles  a  year  multiplied  their  risk  of  de- 
veloping lung  cancer  by  two  or  three  times.  (A 
chain-smoking  city  taxicab  driver  runs  a  chance 
of  lung  cancer  twenty  to  forty  times  as  great 
as  a  non-smoking  farmer,  according  to  Mills.) 


Beyond  these  very  suggestive  figures,  what 
medical  evidence  is  there?  Not  much,  unfor- 
tunately. Air-pollution  research  techniques,  as 
one  government  official  privately  put  it,  "are 
no  better  than  water-pollution  detection  methods 
were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago!"  Ample  statistics 
seem  to  link  mounting  traffic  and  increasing 
gasoline  consumption  with  rising  lung  cancer 
deaths.  But  the  critics  of  these  findings— notably 
Detroit's  car  makers— argue  that  you  can  show 
anything  with  statistics.  The  auto  makers  main- 
tain no  one  has  yet  conclusively  traced  human 
lung  cancer  to  auto  exhausts.  Nevertheless,  some 
striking  laboratory  evidence  against  auto  fumes 
has  been  developed  by  Dr.  Paul  Kotin,  Associate 
Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California's  School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Kotin 
and  his  associates  have  produced  cancer  in  mice 
by  subjecting  them  to  various  combinations  of 
auto  wastes. 


PAINTED     MICE 

UNDER  his  direction,  two  samples  of  air, 
one  from  a  highly  industrialized  section  of 
smog-plagued  Los  Angeles,  the  other  from  bum- 
per-to-bumper traffic,  were  collected  for  the  first 
experiment.  Out  of  this  he  brewed  an  extract 
of  "natural  smog."  Three  times  a  week,  research- 
ers painted  seventy-six  black  mice  between  the 
shoulders  with  the  concoction.  At  the  close  of  a 
year  twelve  mice  developed  skin  cancer.  None  of 
sixty-nine  non-painted  mice  in  a  control  group 
was  stricken. 

For  a  second  experiment,  Dr.  Kotin's  re- 
searchers collected  their  ingredients  directly  from 
an  automobile  exhaust.  To  get  a  sample  typical 
of  city  driving,  they  ran  the  engine  at  various 
speeds,  idling,  accelerating,  and  decelerating. 
They  prepared  a  compound,  and  this  time 
painted  one  hundred  mice.  Tumors  developed 
on   thirty-eight  of  the   test  animals. 

Jn  still  another  test  Dr.  Kotin  placed  mice 
inside  inhalation  chambers.  From  prolonged 
breathing  of  simulated  traffic  fumes  some  of  the 
inice  developed  lung  tumors.  "These  tumors 
while  differing  structurally  from  human  tumors 
are  nevertheless  unequivocally  new  growths,"  he 
says. 

Dr.  Kotin's  studies  do  not  implicate  auto  ex- 
hausts alone.  As  he  points  out,  the  air  supports 
a  variety  of  cancer-producing  agents  in  addition 
to  those  from  inotor  vehicle  tailpipes.  Dr.  Kotin 
says:  "It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  develop- 
ment of  cancer  is  a  step-wise  procedure  and, 
logically,  any  one  of  the  causative  links  in   the 
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chain  can  be  supplied  from  environmental 
sources."  But  he  warns,  "atmospheric  pollution 
uniquely  supplies  in  and  by  itself  the  links  neces- 
sary for  the  experimental  induction  of  lung 
cancer." 


COOKING    IN     L.     A. 

OU  T  S  I  D  E  of  Los  Angeles  and  some  East 
Coast  cities  there  has  been  little  or  no 
public  protest  over  mounting  auto-exhaust 
wastes.  Occasionalh,  some  official  will  threaten 
a  crackdown  on  the  smoky  exhausts  of  oil-eating 
rattletraps.  (Old  cars,  incidentally,  are  only  a 
minor  part  of  tlie  problem.)  Mostly,  though, 
drivers  and  metropolitan  workers  breathe  tiie 
invisible  fumes  without  so  nuich  as  a  second 
thought. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Los 
Angeles  should  be  the  first  city  to  mount  an 
attack  on  the  car  manufacturers.  A  combination 
of  freakish  circumstances  has  made  Los  Angeles 
a  natural  pot  for  cooking  up  throat-searing 
smogs.  The  city  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
mountains  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  About  270  days  a  year  an  inversion  layer 
of  warm  air  lies  over  the  city,  acting  as  a  kind 
of  lid  on  its  atmosphere.  Invisible  products  of 
exhaust  gases  and  other  pollutants  mix  with  the 
air,  and  under  the  strong  sunlight  they  generate 
a  choking  ha/e;  this  occurs  fifty  to  seventy  days 
a  year  when  the  thermal  layer  drops  low  enough 
to  produce  severe  smog. 

Since  World  War  II,  Los  Angeles  Comity  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  clean  up  the  air. 
Industry  has  invested  more  millions  in  air  pol- 
lution equipment.  Forty-eight  million  dollars 
worth  of  incinerators  have  been  scrapjjed.  The 
county  itself  continues  to  pour  in  $4  million 
each  year.  In  three  years  the  county  government 
issued  five  thousand  citations  to  violators  of 
air-pollution  ordinances  antl  levied  half  a  million 
dollars  in  fines. 

Despite  this,  the  smog  hangs  on  and  no  one 
breathes  easy.  "There  remains  one  source  of  air 
pollution  beyond  our  power  to  control,"  S.  Smith 
Griswold,  Air  Pollution  Control  Officer  for  Los 
Angeles  County,  recently  told  Congress.  "Every 
day  in  Los  Angeles  County  nearly  3  million 
auttmiobiles  are  binning  5.5  million  gallons  of 
gasoline,  and  fouling  our  air  with  S,000  tons  of 
contaminants." 

The  brand  of  smog  found  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  is  composed  of  moie  than  fifty  known 
substances.  But  it  is  particularly  generous  in 
hydrocarbons,  or  iinl)urncd  gasoline  vapors. 


In  1950,  Dr.  A.  ].  Maagen-Smit,  a  scientist  from 
the  Calih)rnia  Instiliite  of  Technology  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Air  Pollution  Coiurol  District, 
created  a  lal)oratory  product  that  looked  like, 
smelled  like,  and  acted  like  smog.  Subjecting 
certain  hydrocarbons  to  radiant  energy,  or  sim- 
light,  Haagen-Smit  produced  a  brew  capable  of 
irritating  eyes,  damaging  plants,  and  cracking 
rubber.  These  are  three  of  the  typical  symptoms 
of  Los  .Vngeles  smog,  and  symptoms  increasingly 
common  in  other  American  cities. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  internal-combustion 
engine  is  usually  inefficient.  Unburned  or  only 
partially  but  tied  gasoline  is  constantly  escaping 
from  auto  carliuretors  and  tailpipes— together 
with  in\isible  clouds  of  oxides  of  lu'trogen.  De- 
pending on  whose  auto  engineers  you're  talking 
to,  you  get  various  estimates  of  fuel  waste  that 
begin  at  one  gallon  for  every  tankful  of  gas. 

According  to  the  1950  Haagen-Smit  theory, 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  other  researchers, 
this  cunudative  exhaust  mixture  maintains  a 
near-critical  balance  until  it  is  "triggered"  by 
sunlight.  A  chain  reaction  follows,  spreading 
through  the  mass  and  forming  smog  suffused 
with  ozone,  an  irritant  gas  known  to  cause 
scarring  and  swelling  in  the  lung  tissue  of 
animals. 

Communities  all  over  the  nation  have  a  "smog 
thieshold,"  some  authorities  theorize.  Up  to  a 
point,  pollutants  may  be  emitted  into  the  air 
without  immediate  or  obvious  effects.  But 
beyond  that  "unknown"  level,  continued  pollu- 
tion, from  perhaps  just  a  few  more  automobiles, 
coidd  create  choking  smog  of  the  Los  Angeles 
breed.  Some  scientists  think  that  the  slower 
damage  to  air  passages  and  lungs  of  prolonged 
exposure  in  a  typical  motorized  community  may 
overshadow  the  more  dramatic  short-term  killing 
smog  episodes. 

The  contention  that  the  action  of  the  wind 
preveiUs  airborne  poisons  from  collecting  in 
harmful  concentrations  over  our  cities  is  one  of 
the  big  myths  of  our  time.  The  truth  is  that  citv 
dwellers  in  every  industrialized  and  motorized 
city  of  the  nation  breathe  jjolluted  air  capable  of 
damaging  car  paint,  pitting  stone  surfaces,  or 
corroding  metals.  Air  pollution  is  not  some  re- 
mote stalker  that  killed  twenty  people  in  the 
now-famous  episode  in  Donora,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1948  and  four  thousand  in  London  in  1952. 
If  you  live  in  any  city  with  busy  factories  or 
numerous  cars,  you  have  filthy  and  possibly 
deatUy  air  in  yoin  lungs. 

While  researchers  investigate  the  mysteries  of 
cancer    and    engineers    search    for    ways    to    "de- 
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skunk"  the  auto,  traffic  grows.  Last  year,  an 
estimated  68,470,000  autos,  trucks,  and  buses 
clogged  the  nation's  highways  and  streets.  They 
consumed  more  than  53  billion  gallons  ol  gaso- 
line, marking  a  more  than  twofold  increase  since 
1940.  Cars  and  trucks  ejected  an  enormous  vol- 
ume ot  wastes  into  the  air. 

Are  we  indeed  running  out  of  fresh  air?  Some 
health  authorities  think  we  are.  And  unless  ac- 
tion is  taken,  they  say,  on  a  broader  and  bolder 
scale  than  is  now  envisioned,  the  nation  will 
soon  be  faced  with  an  air-pollution  problem  of  in- 
credible proportions.  Aheady  some  ten  thousand 
communities  have  an  air-pollution  dilemma  of 
some  kind.  Most  have  battled  visible  enemies- 
smoke,  fly  ash,  and  other  industrial  wastes— only 
to  overlook  the  unseen  menace  of  auto  exhausts. 


THE     SECRET     CATALYST 

WHAT  can  be  done  to  control  exhaust 
emissions?  Scientists  and  engineers  have 
considered  at  least  four  proposals:  (I)  modifica- 
tion of  the  fuel,  (2)  refinements  in  engine  de- 
sign, (3)  introduction  of  new  engine  principles, 
and  (4)  installation  of  induction  or  exhaust 
devices. 

Of  the  four,  the  last  is  perhaps  the  most  likely 
answer;  in  fact  its  proponents,  led  by  Dr.  Houdry, 
think  they  are  near  a  solution  with  a  simple  and 
cheap  device  designed  to  eliminate  poisons  be- 
fore they  reach  the  air.  With  the  help  of  catalytic 
agents,  Houdry  claims  his  device  can  render 
hydrocarbons  virtually  harmless. 

Houdry's  experimental  catalytic  converter  is 
designed  to  take  exhaust  products  from  the  auto- 
mobile manifold,  add  air  to  the  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons,  and  then  funnel  the  gases 
into  the  catalytic  chamber.  Here,  under  tempera- 
tures between  900  and  1,200  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  change  into 
harmless  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor,  which 
are  discharged  into  the  air.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  catalyst  in  this  converting  unit  is  secret. 

Detroit  auto  engineers,  anxious  to  placate 
critics,  recently  put  Houdry's  40-inch,  95-pound 
experimental  converter  through  its  paces.  (The 
billion  dollar  auto  industry  boasts  that  it  spends 
a  million  dollars  a  year  on  exhaust  research.) 
General  Motors  found  many  desirable  features 
in  the  Houdry  invention— notably  its  capacity  to 
resist  breaking  down  under  the  lead  present  in 
modern  fuels.  The  auto  companies,  nevertheless, 
are  not  rushing  the  converter  into  production. 

During  the  evaluation,  tAvo  cars,  equipped  with 
Houdiy    converters,    were    driven    34,000    miles 


under  varying  traffic  conditions.  The  first  car, 
in  addition  to  the  converter,  ran  on  a  richer  fuel 
mixture  supplied  by  a  special  test  carburetor. 
The  second  vehicle,  a  standard  production 
model,  used  a  normal  gasoline  mixture. 

This  January,  engineers  reported  that  the  car 
with  both  control  devices  removed  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  the  exhaust.  And  the  second  car,  equipped 
with  nothing  but  the  Houdry  converter,  was 
only  15  per  cent  less  effective  in  reducing  hydro- 
carbons.   (Oxides  of  nitrogen  were  unaffected.) 

General  Motors  engineers  found  some  ap- 
parent and  not-so-apparent  shortcomings.  They 
noted  an  incapacity  of  the  converter  to  muffle 
exhaust  noises  (even  though  Houdry  made  no 
such  claims  for  it).  Weight  and  size  troubled  the 
engineers.  Heat  generated  from  the  insulated 
converter  seemed  excessive;  and  they  noted  a 
strong  odor  associated  with  the  converter. 

None  of  these  "practical  problems"  should  be 
insurmountable,  particularly  to  an  industry 
capable  of  offering  the  public  costly  tailfins,  un- 
needed  horsepower,  and  unbought  hi-fi  record- 
players  for  the  dashboard. 

When  will  Houdry's  safety  device  (or  related 
devices  under  development  by  Ford,  Thompson 
Ramo-Wooldridge  Inc.,  and  Chrysler)  come  into 
use?  The  motor  vehicle  industry  makes  no  prom- 
ises, even  though  one  of  its  spokesmen  admits 
that  "catalytic  treatment  of  some  sort  seems  to 
be  indicated  as  ultimately  being  most  effective." 
Detroit  will  not  be  rushed. 

Detroit  has  acknowledged  a  responsibility  for 
the  health  hazards  of  autos  only  reluctantly— if 
at  all.  Not  long  ago,  in  answer  to  criticism,  the 
managing  director  of  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association  told  the  National  Conference 
on  Air  Pollution  that  his  industry  was  unique 
in  having  to  concern  itself  with  "how  the  con- 
sumer uses  or  misuses  the  product  long  after  its 
sale." 

What,  then,  is  the  best  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem? Has  the  time  come  when  motorists  must 
forsake  their  private  air-pollution  machines  and 
threaten  a  massive  migration  to  public  transport 
as  one  way  of  reducing  city  traffic,  and  ending  the 
menace  to  our  lungs  and  lives?  (This  might 
become  a  practical  solution— as  well  as  a  new 
and  major  argument  in  favor  of  badly  needed, 
fast,  efficient  commuter  services  of  the  kind  ad- 
vanced by  John  I  Snyder,  Jr.  in  the  November 
1958  HdYper's,  for  instance.) 

Or  has  the  time  arrived  when  the  federal 
government  must  intercede?  A  recommendation, 
which  came  before  the  first  session  of  the  86th 
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Congress,  may  be  the  legislative  catahst  needed 
to  start  things  boiling.  It  is  a  pending  bill 
requiring  the  Smgeon  General  to  conduct  a  two- 
year  study  of  the  probable  health  menace  of  auto 
fumes.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a  weakened  blend 
of  two  tougher  bills  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Paul  Schenck,  an  Ohio  Re|jublican  and  for- 
mer high-school  chemistry  teacher.  One  of  these 
would  have  barred  sale  of  new  cars  discharging 
exhaust  compounds  in  excess  of  volumes  pre- 
scribed by  the  Smgeon  General:  the  other  would 
have  prohibited  motor  vehicles  guilty  of  let- 
ting off  too  much  exhaust  from  crossing  state 
borders.  Ahhough  this  compromise  merely  pays 
lip  service  to  existing  government  research  j^lans, 
its  intent  is  salutary. 

A  Senate  bill  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  the 
Oregon  Democrat,  woidd  require  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  determine  standards  for  the 
amount  of  exhaust  particles  and  gases  safe  for 
hmnan  health,  plus  PHS  research  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  exhaust-control  devices. 

.-Vctually,  realistic  legal  authorities,  like  Los 
Angeles  attorney  Harold  \V.  Kennedy,  would 
urge  state  governments  to  take  over  the  job  of 
controlling  auto  exhausts  once  the  yardstick  of 
what  constitutes  "too  much"  pollution  is  set  by 
the  Surgeon  General.  If  the  Houdry  converter, 
or  some  other  purifying  device,  is  idtimately 
built  into  new  models  and  installed  on  older  cars, 
and  state  governments  accept  the  responsibility 
of  policing  auto  exhausts  within  their  state, 
border  "road  blocks"  will  be  unnecessary. 

THE     BIRTH     OF     SMOG 

HOW  will  the  Surgeon  General  know  how 
much  pollution  is  "too  much"? 

This  year  a  team  of  engineers  and  doctors  will 
launch  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service's  first 
official  investigation  of  the  auto  exhaust  to  help 
the  nation's  chief  medical  officer  make  this 
determination.  "A  continuous  sampling  of  ex- 
hausts for  all  jjossible  effects,  not  cancer  alone, 
will  be  made,"  according  to  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Prindle,  Chief  'of  the  Air  Pollution  Medical 
Branch  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  retains  over- 
all control  of  the  Public  Health  Service's  medical 
experiments  in  this  field. 

The  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  the  only  public-health 
laboratory  ecjuipped  to  produce  and  analyze  auto 
exhausts  for  chemical  and  biological  effects.  Dur- 
ing simulated  city  driving  conditions  in  the 
Taft  laboratory,  a  dynamometer  will  measiue 
motor    acceleration    and    deceleration    patterns. 


Changes  in  humidity  will  be  introduced;  and  in 
two  special  iiradiation  chambers,  controlled 
artificial  sunlight— scaled  to  (he  intensity  of  the 
Los  Angeles  sun,  for  exam]:)le— will  be  beamed 
into  the  concoction.  In  that  way  it  is  hoped  the 
actual  birth  of  smog  can  be  studied.  Later,  small 
animals  such  as  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  mice, 
will  be  exposed  to  exhaust  fumes  for  short 
periods.  Hearti)eats,  respiration,  and  general 
l>hysical  condition  will  be  continuously  moni- 
toied.  ^\'hcn  these  results  are  catalogued,  the 
exposure  time  will  be  stejjped  up.  A  major  goal, 
here,  is  to  observe  the  animals  over  their  life- 
times for  possible  tumors  or  other  ill-health 
effects  as  a  direct  residt  of  \arying  enviroimiental 
conditions. 

Huinan  volunteers  will  also  be  studied  in  the 
Taft  Center's  smog  chambers.  Under  careful 
medical  supervision  they  will  take  short  eye- 
watering  doses.  Doctors,  including  ophthal- 
mologists, will  then  try  to  determine  if  smog, 
besides  irritating  eyes,  constitutes  a  more  long- 
term  peril. 

Public-health  studies,  though  only  recently 
initiated,  are  not  confined  to  the  Taft  Center 
and  its  scrutiny  of  auto  exhausts.  At  "Wayne 
University,  on  Detroit's  doorstep— though  the 
site  is  only  a  coincidence— colonies  of  rabbits, 
mice,  and  guinea  pigs  are  being  exposed  to  the 
fumes.  Other  luckier  animal  colonies  are  breath- 
ing filtered  air  to  see  if  they  enjoy  healthier  lives. 
In  still  another  study  of  163  metropolitan  areas,' 
U.  S.  Public  Health  researchers  are  seeking  the 
statistical  relationship  between  polluted  air  and 
cancers  of  the  lung,  esophagus,  and  stomach. 

Obviously,  the  layman  can't  hold  his  breath 
while  the  experts  decide  whether  or  not  auto 
pollution  may  shorten  his  already  shaky  ex- 
istence. But  at  least  he  has  come  to  realize  that 
car  fumes  aren't  doing  him  any  good.  Why  then 
must  he  wait  until  science  traces  fifty,  twenty,  or 
even  ten  untimely  deaths  to  pollution  of  any 
kind?  In  an  era  when  the  United  States  is  spend- 
ing billions  to  hurl  mi*s9es  into  space's  empty 
reaches,  when  the  autoinobile  industry  is  invest- 
ing millions  to  lure  still  more  motorists  onto 
already  crowded  highways,  the  glib  assertion  that 
auto  fumes  are  merely  the  inevitable  penalty  of 
jji'ogress  has  become  outrageous. 

"In  law,  the  suspect  is  innocent  until  his  guilt 
has  been  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt," 
Surgeon  General  Leroy  E.  Burney  told  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Air  Pollution.  "In  protec- 
tion of  human  health,  such  absolute  proof  often 
comes  too  late.  To  wait  for  it  is  to  invite 
disaster." 
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Mr.  Balanchine  builds  a  Ballet 


A  backstage  portrait  of  "the  greatest 

craftsman  in  his  profession,"   as  he   goes 

about  the  sweaty,   imaginative,   and   complex 

business  of  creating  a  new  work  of  art. 

ANYONE  bewitched  by  the  notion  of 
theatrical  life  as  a  giddy  phenomenon 
nourished  by  champagne  and  midnight  suppers 
might  do  well  to  take  a  look,  as  I  did  recently,  at 
the  bulletin  board  that  hangs  backstage  at  the 
New  York  City  Center.  One  notice,  posted  among 
congratulatory  telegrams,  casting  information, 
and  rehearsal  schedules,  read: 

"Memo  from  Lucy  Brown.  If  enough  people 
are  interested  I  should  be  glad  to  give  a  class 
in  elementary  fundamentals  of  music,  especially 
as  related  to  body  movement.  All  those  interested 
sign  below." 

In  the  midst  of  a  ten-week  season  calling  for 
five  to  six  hours  of  rehearsal  a  day  to  prepare  for 
eight  performances  every  week,  during  which  as 
many  as  twenty  different  ballets  might  be  alter- 
nated, ten  members  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet, 
including  an  internationally  celebrated  ballerina, 
.si,<)ned  up  for  the  class.  Not  all  ten,  though,  were 
strictly  on  the  level,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Miss 
Brown,  who  is  a  rehearsal  pianist  for  the  com- 
]jany.  "in  fact,"  she  said,  "two  of  the  names  are 
ringers.  But  it's  still  a  nifty  response,  don't  you 
think?" 

1  agreed  and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
rehearsal  schedule  posted  nearliy.  It  was  filled 
with    fairly  cryptic  messages.    The  to])   line,    for 


example,  read:  "Monday,  3-5  p.m.,  Nuts."  This, 
Miss  Brown  explained,  meant  that  all  the  dancers 
involved  in  the  company's  production  of  "The 
Nutcracker"  had  been  required  to  report  on-stage 
that  afternoon.  Below  "Nuts,"  another  line  read: 
"Monday,  7-10  p.m.,  Rieti,  entire  cast."  "Rieti," 
Miss  Brown  told  me,  was  the  working  title  of  a 
new  ballet  I  had  been  invited  to  observe  in  re- 
hearsal; it  was  scheduled  to  open  in  two  weeks. 

On-stage,  fourteen  dancers— the  entire  cast  of 
"Rieti"— and  six  understudies  awaited  the  bal- 
let's choreographer.  Most  of  them  passed  the 
time  by  shuffling  listlessly  about  in  the  dim  yel- 
low lights,  stopping  occasionally  to  stretch  their 
muscles  or  complain  matter-of-factly  about 
fatigue.  One  dancer  had  found  a  solution:  he  lay 
curled  on  his  side,  asleep.  Another,  munching 
graham  crackers,  leaned  against  Lucy  Brown's 
upright  piano.  Patricia  Wilde,  one  of  the  two 
leading  clancers  in  the  new  work,  sat  on  the  floor, 
sewing  ribbons  onto  her  toe  shoes;  her  partner, 
Jacques  d'Amboise,  rested  alongside  her,  reading 
a  paper-backed  anthology  of  horror  stories. 

Up  front,  a  member  of  the  company's  corps 
wondered  aloud  when  she  would  get  a  chance  to 
dance  a  solo  role  in  "The  Nutcracker."  Ask  Mr. 
B,  was  Lucy  Brown's  advice.  The  young  dancer 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  this  would  work.  The 
pianist  would  accept  no  nonsense  in  the  matter; 
if  the  young  dancer  wouldn't  ask  Mr.  B,  whom 
would  she  ask?  Before  this  suggestion  could  be 
given  proper  thought,  Mr.  B  himself  had  stepped 
througli  the  wings,  apologizing  for  his  lateness, 
although  he  was  on  time.  The  napping  dancer 
was  awakened;  Mr.  B  clucked  sympathetically. 
With  his  back  to  the  vast,  daikened  auditorium, 
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Mr.  B  lacccl  Iiis  dancers  and  nci\()nsly  sniflcd  the 
air  a  lew  times.  Then  he  calkil  lor  work  by 
placin^^  two  fingers  in  his  month  antl  prodncing 
a  lame  parody  ol  a  traffic  cops  whistle. 

One  of  the  dancers  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
true  that  costumes  were  being  designed.  "Cos- 
tumes?" Mr.  B  asked  in  surprise.  "Yes,  there 
will  be  costumes.  The  boys  will  be  dressed  as 
jockeys."  This  set  off  a  minor  hubbub;  everyone 
was  pleased.  "The  girls,"  lie  went  on,  "will  w'ear 
some  things  we  already  have  upstairs."  ^Vhat 
about  a  set?  Mr.  B  shrugged  off  the  cjuestion  as 
tliough  it  were  the  strangest  point  in  the  world 
to  raise  about  a  new  production.  "No  sets,"  he 
said.  After  a  moment's  thought,  he  suddenly 
brightened  and  added,  "This  is  just  going  to  be 
a  new  little  ballet  for  some  old  costumes."  Then 
Mr.  B  proceeded  to  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  B,  of  course,  is  George  Balanchine,  a 
short,  compactly  muscled,  patrician-faced  chore- 
ographer of  fabled  reputation  who  retains  the 
posture  and  energy  of  a  dancer,  which  he  once 
was,  and  the  manners  and  wit  of  a  gentleman 
born  and  bred  in  Tsarist  Russia,  where,  in  fact, 
he  grcAv  up  as  Gheorgi  Melitonovich  Baiantchi- 
vadze.  The  company  he  is  working  with  is  his 
own,  and  he  serves  it  under  the  title  of  Artistic 
Director,  a  fact  which  audiences  discover  only  by 
digging  deep  into  the  New  York  City  Ballets 
programs.  There  they  find  Balanchine's  official 
position  listed  somewhere  around  Page  35  in  the 
same  type  size  as  the  company's  wigmakers, 
scenery  painters,  and  physician,  among  others. 

The  audience  will  not,  however,  learn  any- 
thing about  Balanchine  beyond  the  correct  way 
to  spell  his  name.  This  kind  of  billing— or  lack 
of  it— is  no  accident.  Over  the  years,  Balanchine 
has  shown  little  inclination  to  develop  a  profes- 
sional theatrical  personality;  he  will  stanil  on  his 
work  or  nothing  at  all.  To  get  him  to  take  a 
bow  after  the  premiere  of  a  neAv  work  can  be  a 
chore,  his  dancers  say,  and  once  out  in  front  of 
the  New  York  City  Center's  golden  curtain  he  is 
likely  to  appear  both  surprised  and  bashful. 

CRAFT,     IMAGINATION,     GENIUS 

BA  L  A  N  C  H  f  N  E  has  been  choreographing 
ballets  in  almost  every  theatrical  mediimr 
for  more  than  three  decades,  anil  fellow  cIkmc- 
ographers  and  musicians  speak  of  him  with 
profound  respect,  if  not  downright  awe.  Agnes 
de  Mille,  for  one,  has  described  him  as  "the 
greatest  cral.tsman  in  the  profession,  and  in  many 
ways  the  most  poetic  and  evocative,"  and  Jerome 
Robbins,  whose   name  is  probably   known   to  a 


wider  public  than  Balanchine's,  is  satisfied  to 
function,  in  part  at  least,  as  Balanchine's  As- 
sociate .Artistic  Director  in  the  company.  Com- 
poser MorU)n  Ciould,  now  at  work  on  a  major 
score  for  Balanchine,  has  said,  "Balanchine  has 
the  capacity  for  endless  creation  and  an  imagina- 
tion that  recognizes  no  limits.  He  is  beyond 
fashion  and  the  transient  elements  in  art.  No 
matter  what  he  chooses  to  do,  he  offers  a  sense 
of  the  truth.    This  is  the  gift  of  genius." 

Naturally,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  grum- 
bling to  be  heaul,  mainly  from  abroad,  about  the 
exact  (jualities  Balanchine's  "genius"  happens  to 
be  displaying  at  any  particular  moment.  The 
chief  complaint  is  that  much  of  his  work  seems 
mechanical  and  even  soulless.  Among  the  charges 
brought  against  Balanchine  and  his  company 
\vhen  they  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in 
1950  was  the  complete  absence  of  "mystery  or 
sentiment"  in  everything  they  danced,  while  a 
second  critic  fotmd  a  "cold,  impersonal  quality" 
in  Balanchine's  work  that  chilled  him.  Others 
agreed,  and  in  stronger  terms.  "He  is  a  diainond 
with  only  one  facet,"  wrote  (jne,  "the  geometric 
glitter  of  abstract  ballet.  "  A  French  critic  later 
claimed  that  "George  Balanchine  seems  to  be 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  humanity  of  his  work 
on  the  altar  of  abstraction." 

Not  surprisingly,  these  comments,  which  at- 
tack the  very  equalities  Miss  de  Mille  considers 
"poetic  and  evocative,"  nettle  Balanchine,  who, 
like  most  men,  is  not  prepared  to  think  of  him- 
self as  ready  to  sacrifice  the  humanity  of  any- 
thing. Apropos  of  some  of  the  English  critics  in 
particular,  he  has  been  heard  to  ask,  "Who  the 
hell  are  they  to  decide  what  is  poetry  and  what 
isn't?  "  For  Balanchine,  who  enjoys  chewing  the 
American  vernacular,  the  cjuestion  is  pure 
rhetoric  couched  in  collocjuial  comfort,  ft  is  true, 
though,  that  under  his  diiection  Balanchine  bal- 
lerinas rarely  assume  that  expression  of  secret 
romantic  yearning  and  perfect  unattainability 
once  described  as  "the  faintly  constipated  look." 
They  are  more  likely  to  appear  either  totallv 
impassive,  tongue-in-cheek,  or  joyous  in  action. 
Nor  do  tliey  go  mad  onstage  in  the  style  of  a 
demented  Giselle  or  dance  under  a  pale  moon 
like  a  Sylphide.  Their  style  is  open,  free,  and 
extroverted,  and  their  bodies  are  always  lighted 
so  that,  first  of  all,  they  can  be  seen.  If  mystery 
is  unnatmal  to  them  and  sentiment  embarrassing, 
in  the  place  of  Ixjth  the)  offer  controlled  vigor, 
a  heightened  lyricism,  and  exuberant  spirits  that 
are  no  less  attractive  to  American  audiences  for 
sometimes  appearing  corn-fed. 

It  is  just  as  true  that  most  Balanchine  ballets 
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St.  Petersburg  to  Neiv  York 

BORN  in  Russia  in  1904,  son  of  a  widely- 
known  musician,  George  Balanchine  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Imperial  School  of  Ballet  in  St. 
Petersburg  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  was  graduated 
four  years  after  the  Revolution  in  1921,  and  he  set 
to  work  choreographing  small  works  in  an  experi- 
mental style.  His  experiments,  however,  didn't 
hold  the  stage  for  long.  Startlingly  different,  some- 
what brash,  and  sometimes  "erotic,"  they  brought 
forth  the  wrath  of  Soviet  artistic  authority,  which 
was  just  as  simple  to  trigger  then  as  today. 

Soon  afterwards,  Balanchine  and  six  friends— 
among  them  Alexandra  Danilova  and  Tamara 
Geva— decided  it  would  be  wise  to  set  sail  from 
Leningrad  for  a  season's  tour  of  Western  Europe. 
They  billed  themselves  as  the  Soviet  State  Dancers. 
The  title  was  nonofficial;  their  mission— to  show 
the  world  what  Soviet  dancing  was  like— was  pretty 
much  a  fake.  They  had  escaped.  Balanchine  and 
at  least  four  other  members  of  the  group  have 
never  returned  to  Russia. 

Within  a  short  time,  Balanchine  found  himself 
in  Paris  and,  at  twenty,  became  ballet  master  of 
the  Diaghilev  company.  During  his  tenure,  he 
choreographed  at  least  two  major  works  that  are 
still  being  danced  today:  "Apollo"  and  "The 
Prodigal  Son."  After  Diaghilev's  death,  he  moved 
on  to  other  companies,  worked  in  revues  and 
operettas,  and  in  1933  became  choreographer  of 
Les  Ballets  1933.  Out  of  Les  Ballets'  single  season 
came  "Seven  Deadly  Sins"  to  Kurt  Weill's  music 
(an  outstanding  success  in  its  recent  revival  by 
Balanchine  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet)  and  an 
invitation  from  Lincoln  Kirstein,  a  brilliant,  single- 
minded  young  man  from  Boston,  to  come  to  this 
country  and  create  a  native  ballet  company. 

With  only  a  little  time  off  for  Broadway  and 
Hollywood  work  (mainly  to  help  pay  bills),  Balan- 
chine has  been  associated  with  Kirstein  ever  since. 
While  they  have  shared  the  responsibility  for  many 
projects  since  1933,  their  most  important  successes 
have  been  the  School  of  American  Ballet  and  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  Company,  the  latter  founded 
just  ten  years  ago. 

The  school  is  officially  connected  with  the  com- 
pany, providing  rehearsal  space  when  needed,  in- 
struction, and,  most  important,  a  steady  stream  of 
graduates  to  fill  the  company's  ranks.  This,  of 
course,  is  Balanchine's  old  Imperial  School  tradi- 
tion. As  for  the  company  itself,  under  Balanchine's 
artistic  direction  and  Kirstein's  administration, 
it  has  acquired  its  own  home  theater  in  New  York 
at  the  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama  and  an 
ever-increasing  audience— noted  for  its  taste  and 
adventurousness— whose  enthusiastic  box-office  re- 
sponse has  encouraged  the  company  to  try  a  nine- 
teen-week season  this  year  in  New  York  alone. 
Along  with  Russia's  Bolshoi  and  England's  Royal 
Ballet,  it  is  now  considered  one  of  the  world's  three 
most   important   dance   organizations. 


are  "abstract"  in  the  sense  that  they  are  plotless. 
Perfectly  matched  to  the  scores  Balanchine  has 
chosen  to  work  with,  these  "abstractions"  range 
from  the  buckeye  humors  of  "Western  Sym- 
phony" through  the  light-hearted  disciplines  of 
"Symphony  in  C,"  on  to  the  elegance  of  "Sere- 
nade" and  the  more  formal  energy  of  "Concerto 
Barocco,"  ending  finally  way  to  the  left— or  far 
out  in  front,  depending  upon  one's  affinity  for 
the  avail t-garde— with  an  excursion  into  outer 
space  called  "Agon."  In  "Agon,"  some  feel, 
Balanchine  and  Stravinsky,  the  composer  of  the 
piece,  have  flown  straight  into  the  twenty-first 
century  without  so  much  as  a  backward  look  at 
the  members  of  their  audience,  who,  to  nearly 
everyone's  surprise,  remain  perfectly  content  to 
cheer  this  strange,  agitating  venture  as  a  marvel 
at  every  performance. 

His  work  on  Broadway  during  the  'thirties  re- 
mains an  active  influence  today,  although  Balan- 
chine himself  no  longer  has  much  interest  in 
musical  comedy,  considering  himself,  at  fifty-five, 
"too  old."  More  than  twenty  years  since  his 
"Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue"  was  first  danced, 
its  tart,  pseudo-tough  rhythms,  along  with  its 
narrative  of  a  gangster  and  his  moll,  reappear 
wearily  on  the  stage  and  particularly  on  movie 
and  TV  screens.  It  is  not  an  unheard-of  ex- 
perience to  find  actual  bits  and  pieces  of  its 
choreography  used  in  another  choreographer's 
work,  with  no  credits  assigned  to  Balanchine's 
original.  In  a  sense,  his  work  in  the  classic  ballet 
has  had  the  same  experience:  what  were  daring 
Balanchine  adventures  twenty-five  years  ago  are 
today's  conventions.  Balanchine  himself  could 
hardly  seem  to  care  less.  Clearly,  what  is  im- 
portant to  him  is  what  he  is  doing  now.  If  it 
takes  twenty-five  years  for  the  rest  to  catch  up, 
let  it. 


ONE,     TWO,     THREE,     FOUR 

ON-STAGE  at  the  City  Center,  Mr.  B 
got  the  rehearsal  under  way.  "All  right," 
he  called.  "Let's  do  it  from  the  beginning.  The 
whole  thing."  "The  whole  thing,"  in  this  case, 
meant  the  introductory  bars  to  the  first  move- 
ment of  Vittorio  Rieti's  "Fifth  Symphony,"  which 
Mr.  B  had  already  choreographed  at  a  rehearsal 
several  weeks  before;  it  had  not  been  danced 
since.  Mr.  B  counted  "One,  two,  three,  four," 
Lucy  Brown  began  to  play  the  piano,  and  the 
dancers  made  their  entrance,  counting.  They 
continued  to  count  aloud,  a  little  breathless  as 
they  danced.  Above  the  piano  came  Mr.  B's  Rus- 
sian-accented voice:   "One,  two,  three,  four." 
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At  the  rear  ot  the  stage,  the  six  understudies 
lound  room  as  best  they  could.  They  followed 
the  steps  tentatively,  feeling  their  way  along, 
shadow-dancing  much  as  boxers  shadow-box; 
sooner  or  later,  they  would  all  get  a  chance  to 
dance  the  work  in  performance.  As  Patricia 
Wilde  made  her  entrance,  eluding  d'.\mboise's 
grasp  coyly,  two  of  the  girls  collided  head-on  and 
broke  into  giggles  without  losing  the  coimt.  And 
so  it  went,  with  no  one,  least  of  all  Mr.  B,  paying 
any  attention  to  a  finished,  elegant  gesture;  they 
were  intent,  no  matter  how  crude  their  move- 
ments, only  upon  keeping  up  with  the  count, 
which  was  allegro.  Suddenly  the  music  stopped. 
"Did  it  come  out?"  Lucy  Brown  asked,  looking  up. 
Her  answer  stared  her  in  the  face,  for  the  dancers 
had  ended  on  her  beat,  precisely.  Mr.  B  was 
pleased.  Mildly,  he  asked  her  for  a  repeat,  and 
then  another. 

The  work  continued  like  this  for  another 
seventy  minutes  or  so,  when  the  company's  union 
representative  called  for  a  five-minute  recess. 
AVhile  the  dancers  broke,  Mr.  B  rcA  iewed  the 
score  at  the  piano. 

"I  just  want  to  make  sure,"  he  said,  putting  on 
Iiis  glasses.  "I  never  believe  my  ear.  It  always 
gives  me  the  melody  but  sometimes  forgets  the 
rhythm." 

When  the  five  minutes  were  up,  Mr.  B  headed 
back  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  Calling  for  the 
six  couples,  he  announced  that  he  would  start 
work  on  the  third  movement.  Patricia  ^Vilde 
went  back  to  her  sewing,  d'Amboise  to  his  book. 
SloAvly  and  without  the  piano,  Mr.  B  counted  out 
I  he  opening  bars,  showing  each  member  of  the  six 
(ouples  what  he  was  supposed  to  do. 

"One,  two,  three,  four.  One,  two,  three,  four," 
he  said,  rising  on  the  ball  of  his  left  foot  and 
turning.  "You  go  on  this  leg."  He  came  doAvn 
hard;  his  movements  were  neither  graceful  nor 
clumsy,  merely  trained.  Beat  by  beat,  his  dancers 
followed,  counting  aloud,  trying  what  Mr.  B 
had  demonstrated  almost  before  he  had  finished 
demonstrating  it.  At  one  point,  he  stopped  to 
try  a  movement  alone;  shuffling  warily,  he  looked 
like  a  blind  man  testing  for  obstacles  in  his  path. 
"Boys,"  he  decided,  "you  go  around,  one.  two, 
three,  four."  He  showed  them,  taking  one  of 
the  girls  by  the  waist.  Step  by  step,  the  work 
continued.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  Mr.  B 
had  choreographed  perhaps  thirty  seconds  of  the 
third  movement,  and  the  dancers  had  not  vet 
heard  a  note  of  the  music. 

Finally,  he  let  the  group  dance  the  whole 
thirty-second  sequence  without  a  stop,  slowlv  to 
the  count.   Then  they  did  it  again.   At  l;ist,  .Mr. 


B  nodded  to  Lucy  Brown  and  the  six  couj:)les  re- 
peated the  passage  to  the  music  played  in  the 
correct  temj)o.  A  knot  was  discovered;  somehow, 
one  of  the  couples  had  found  itself  with  an  extra 
beat.  Mr.  B  had  them  count  and  dance  slowly, 
the  piano  silent.  The  extra  beat  was  found  and 
thrown  away  and  the  group  repealed  the  passage 
once  again:   "One,  two,  three,  lour.  ' 

\Vhere  would  they  be  without  simple  arithme- 
tic?   "Lost,"  Mr.  B  said,  "outside  the  music." 

ARE     YOU     COMFORTABLE? 

MIDWAY  through  rehearsal  the  follow- 
ing evening,  it  became  clear  that  the 
movements  Mr.  B  had  devised  so  far  for  Patricia 
"Wilde  and  the  six  girls  were  meant  to  suggest 
those  of  skittish  colts,  whom  d',\mboise  and  the 
boys  were  out  to  capture  and  tame.  At  no  point 
had  Mr.  B  explained  this  to  his  dancers  verbally; 
the  steps  revealed  the  whole  story.  By  this  time, 
he  had  divided  the  six  couples  into  two  equal 
groups,  each  with  its  own  set  of  entrance  and  exit 
cues.  He  wanted  to  see  one  short  passage  re- 
peated. 

"Will  the  first  couple  of  the  second  group  and 
the  second  couple  of  the  first  group  come  in  on 
the  second  beat  of  the  second  couple  of  the  first 
group?"  he  asked  blandly. 

The  dancers  looked  at  each  other,  bewildered. 
"My  God,"  one  whispered  to  her  partner,  "you've 
got  to  be  a  calculus  major  to  figure  this  out." 

Mr.  B  was  unperturbed.  "Like  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said,"  he  went  on,  "you  can  fool  all  the  first 
people  the  second  time  and  all  the  second  people 
the  first  time  and  .  .  ."  The  dancers  interrupted 
with  laughter. 

\Vhile  Mr.  B  called  for  work  with  the  soloists, 
the  six  couples  took  a  break.  Several  went  out 
for  a  cigarette;  they  do  their  smoking  out  of  sight 
of  Mr.  B  who  has  broketi  the  habit  and  is  fond 
of  self-righteously  needling  those  who  remain 
unredeemed.  Others  began  to  practice  at  the  rear 
of  the  stage,  reviewing  material  with  their  under- 
studies. The  Marzipan  problem  came  up  again; 
the  girl  who  wanted  to  dance  the  role  in  "The 
Nutcracker"  was  still  concerned  about  how  to  go 
about  asking  for  it.  This  time,  though,  Lucy 
Brown  had  no  time  for  her.  She  was  busy  wait- 
ing for  cues  from  Mr.  B  and  the  soloists. 

Mr.  B  was  describing  a  new  step  to  d'Amboise, 
his  directions  thick  with  the  French  words  that 
help  to  form  the  classic  ballet  vocabulary:  coupe, 
brise.  ballonne,  tour  en  I'air.  Mr.  B  tried  the 
step:  it  didn't  look  very  good.  Watching  him, 
d'Amboise  seemed  doubtful.    Finally  he  tried  it 
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himself,  turning  fast  in  the  air,  making  con- 
secutive landings  on  one  foot  as  he  moved  diago- 
nally down  the  stage.  His  alternate,  Edward 
Villella,  followed  right  behind  him.  It  worked 
for  both,  and  the  company  applauded.  "Are  you 
comfortable  about  doing  it?"  Mr.  B  asked.  They 
couldn't  wait  to  try  it  again. 

An  hour  later,  he  returned  to  the  six  couples 
and  the  Rieti  symphony's  third  movement. 
"Noch  eimnal,"  he  said.  "Vom  Emgang."  Mr.  B 
cued  Lucy  Brown.  "Vom  where?"  one  of  the  girls 
whispered.  The  group  began  to  dance  the  move- 
ment's opening  measures,  the  piano  setting  the 
pace.  Mr.  B  clapped  his  hands  to  the  beat, 
presto.  "That's  right!"  he  called  as  the  danceis 
rushed  on,  counting  under  their  breaths.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  girls  began  to  cry  for  help;  she 
was  hopelessly  tangled  in  her  partner's  arms. 
Dodging  them,  the  remaining  five  couples 
finished  out  the  sequence.  "Not  bad,"  Mr.  B 
commented.   "Now  all  together.   Again." 

CALLUSES     AND     HULA     HOOPS 

WITH  two  weeks  to  go  before  the 
premiere  of  "Rieti,"  Mr.  B  had  the 
choreography  for  the  first  movement  and  part  of 
the  third— the  finale— completed,  but  had  not  yet 
touched  the  middle  section,  which  was  to  be  a 
long  pas  de  deux  for  Wilde  and  d'Amboise.  As 
he  continued  to  create  steps  for  the  six  couples 
in  the  finale,  he  began  to  add,  for  the  first  time, 
suggestions  on  how  to  attack  phrases.  At  one 
point,  he  showed  the  girls  exactly  how  he  wanted 
them  to  move.  "Don't  run  timid,"  he  said, 
imitating  their  mincing  gait.  "Run."  Later,  to  a 
dancer  who  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  aping 
Eddie  Arcaro,  he  said,  "Don't  ?iCi— dance." 

Another  night,  rehearsal  was  interrupted  by 
out-of-town  guests  who  wanted  to  say  good-by, 
get  some  autographs,  and  take  a  few  snapshots  of 
Mr.  B.  "I'm  not  so  pretty,"  Mr.  B  protested 
amiably.  He  struck  a  pose,  hand  on  hip,  chin  up, 


aristocratic  nose  proudly  twitching.  "This,"  he 
joked,  "is  known  as  a  Batista  complex."  As  soon 
as  the  guests  had  left,  he  picked  up  his  work 
precisely  at  the  point  he  had  dropped  it  before 
the  interruption.  An  hour  later,  the  question 
arose  as  to  just  how  much  new  material  he  had 
choreographed  that  night.  Lucy  Brown  counted 
it  out  for  him  on  the  score.  "Twenty-two  bars?" 
he  said.  "It's  not  much.  It's  not  little.  Not  satis- 
fying.  Yet  sufficient." 

The  finale  was  completed  nine  days  before  the 
opening,  and  Mr.  B  had  the  cast  run  through  it 
from  beginning  to  end  three  times.  "It's  busy," 
he  finally  decided.  "But  it  will  be  freer."  Fatigue 
and  nerves  were  beginning  to  show  on  the 
dancers.  Some  worried  aloud  about  keeping  the 
count  on  opening  night;  they  were  afraid  the 
audience  would  see  their  lips  moving.  Others 
had  developed  midwinter  colds  and  spent  much 
of  the  time  wearily  passing  Kleenex  boxes  among 
themselves.  There  was  foot  trouble  too;  corns, 
calluses,  and  ingrown  toenails  were  under  steady 
treatment.  At  the  end  of  the  three-hour  session, 
one  dancer  slumped  to  the  floor,  head  between 
his  legs.  "You  fool  yourself  with  Mr.  B,"  he  said. 
"You  think  yoti  can  keep  on  working  forever 
without  getting  tired."  Like  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, he  had  about  an  hour's  time  in  which  to 
eat  and  get  ready  for  the  evening's  performance. 

Finally,  Mr.  B  got  down  to  work  on  the  ballet's 
middle  section,  the  pas  de  deux;  in  it,  Wilde  and 
d'Amboise  were  to  be  supported  by  the  six 
jockeys.  Mr.  B  began  by  handing  out  three  hula 
hoops  and  showing  the  boys  how  and  where  to 
hold  them  so  that  Wilde  could  be  lifted  through 
by  d'Amboise.  First  they  did  it  one  hoop  at  a 
time.  The  effect  was  of  a  thoroughbred  horse 
jumping  in  slow  motion.  Then  Mr.  B  arranged 
the  hoops  in  combinations  of  twos  and  threes, 
until  at  last  an  intricate  set  of  tricky  variations 
had  been  worked  out.  The  dancers  were  grim 
and  on  edge;  one  hoop  an  inch  too  high,  or  low, 
and  Wilde  could  suft'er  a  nasty  fall. 
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D'Aniboise  encoiiniged  his  p;irtnei  jialicnily. 
"We  must  take  our  time,"  he  said,  passing  her 
through  one  hoop  and  into  another.  "Take  our 
lime.  Take  our  time."  The  hoops  were  not 
coming  together  the  way  Mr.  B  wanted.  He 
slopped  the  pianist  and  the  danceis.  "It  should 
look  hke  that  thing  on  television,"  he  explained. 
"Like  that  Bromo  Seltzer  ad  or  something.  ' 

"Right,"  one  of  the  boys  answered,  "puiity, 
body  and  flavor,"  and  the  three  hoops  immedi- 
ately interlocked  in  the  Ballantine  beer  pattern. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  girls'  costumes  arrived, 
(falling  a  break,  Mr.  B  had  Miss  Wilde  try  iiers 
on;  it  turned  out  to  be  wrong  in  every  way. 
Quietly,  Mr.  B  ticked  off  answers  to  questions  of 
color,  fabric,  fit,  and  cut,  emjDhasi/ing  that  he 
did  not  want  the  whiteness  of  d'Amboise's  tights 
to  dominate  the  stage.  This  reminded  him  that 
he  wanted  the  girls  to  wear  pony-tails  on  their 
hair  opening  night.  Would  someone  see  to  it 
that  they  had  headbands  made  of  tiny  bells?  It 
might  be  nice  if  the  girls  tinkled  a  bit. 

Forgetting  the  hoops,  Mr.  B  continued  with 
tiic  two  soloists,  setting  the  opening  of  the  pas  de 
dciix.  As  they  repeated  each  newly  learned 
phrase— once,  twice,  five  times— AVilde  and 
d'Amboise  hummed  the  long,  romantic  melodic 
line.  Lucy  Brown  watched  from  the  piano,  her 
hands  in  her  lap.  "It's  very  beautiful,"  she  ad- 
mitted, "but  I  don't  know  where  any  of  it  goes." 
Mr.  B  stopped  his  dancers  and  whistled  the 
melody  for  them;  then  he  traced  it  silently  upon 
the  air  with  his  forefinger. 

Finally  he  checked  the  score.  There  was  a 
problem.  Wilde  and  d'Amboise  were  snagged  in 
the  middle  of  a  difficult  step  in  which,  supported 
on  one  arm  by  d'Amboise,  the  ballerina  was  to 
leap,  twist  in  mid-air  to  face  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  return  to  earth  becalmed  and  serene  on 
one  leg.  The  question  was  precisely  when  to 
twist  in  mid-air.  Mr.  B  offered  to  try  it  with 
Wilde.  "No,"  she  protested.  "Don't  do  it.  You'll 
hurt  your  back."  He  took  her  arm.  "Let's  go," 
he  said.  They  tried  it  together,  Mr.  B  explain- 
ing the  timing  as  they  moved;  it  worked.  The 
two  soloists  took  it  up  again.  It  worked,  it  didn't 
wopk,  it  almost  worked  .  .  . 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  rehearsal,  Mr.  B 
remembered  that  he  had  something  to  tell  them 
ail.  He  had  a  title  for  the  ballet.  It  would  be 
advertised  in  the  papers  the  following  day  as 
"Native  Dancers."*  It  was  then  one  week  to 
opening  night. 

*  "Native  Dancers"- whose  title  is  taken  from  the 
name  of  a  great  American  race  horse— is  being  pro- 
(hued  again  this  season  at  liie  City  Center. 


The  ballet  was  finally  complete;  rehearsals 
in  tlie  conventional  sen.sc  could  begin.  Unlike 
the  actor,  who  can  memori/e  his  lines  in  private, 
the  dancer  meniori/.es  and  creates  simultaneously; 
he  is  both  script  and  jjerformer  and  there  is  no 
alternative.  Although  a  system  for  notating  bal- 
lets exists,  "Native  Dancers"  had  not  been 
"scored"  on  paper  during  its  creation.  If  Mr.  B 
and  his  dancers  had  vanished  before  opening 
night,  the  new  ballet  would  have  vanished  with 
them. 

Two  days  before  the  premiere,  there  was  a 
sudden  upset.  One  of  the  six  girls  had  to  with- 
draw from  the  cast  because  of  illness.  She  was 
replaced  by  an  understudy  with  whom  Mr.  B 
worked  alone  for  two  hoius  on  details. 


SNEAK     PREVIEW 
FOR     THE     ANGELS 

AS  P  E  CI  A  L  audience  of  several  hundred 
attended  a  run-through  of  the  new  work 
the  day  before  the  premiere.  Most  were  invited 
as  patrons  of  the  City  Center;  their  annual  con- 
tributions to  the  theater  give  them  the  right  to 
attend  all  previews.  Upstairs,  visiting  students 
from  Columbia  University  partially  filled  the 
balcony.  While  they  waited,  Mr.  B  offered  to 
some  of  the  girls  backstage  a  little  critique  of 
Russia's  Beryo/ka  Dance  Troupe,  which  was  then 
performing  in  New  York.  "Such  precision,"  he 
said,  waving  his  hands  enthusiastically.  "So  nice. 
So  pretty.  .\nd  so  alive.  You  should  all  buy  a 
ticket  and  go."  He  wetit  on  to  tell  his  dancers 
that  the  Beryozka  girls  averaged  only  sixteen 
years.  "Such  little  things.  You  know,  they  are 
all  married  and  have  one  child  already."  His 
girls  looked  at  him  in  dismay.  "No,  no,"  he  said. 
"Don't  misunderstand  me.  That  is  why  they  are 
allowed  to  leave  Russia.  They  are  sure  to  go 
back." 

Jockey  shoes  for  the  boys  arrived  and  a  pair 
was  handed  to  Mr.  B.  He  examined  the  soles, 
flexed  the  insteps,  peered  inside,  and  finally 
slammed  the  shoes  down  on  a  table.  "This  is  a 
foot?"  he  demanded  of  the  shoes.  He  asked  one 
of  the  boys  to  try  his  pair  on;  the  shoes  were 
loose  in  the  wrong  spots  and  tight  in  the  others. 
"This  is  what  they  send  us?"  Mr.  B  asked,  point- 
ing at  the  dancer's  feet.  Someone  suggested  that 
the  shoes  would  be  all  right  once  they  were 
broken  in.  "These  shoes  will  never  be  all  right. 
We  can  make  an  atomic  bomb.  Why  can't  we 
make  shoes?" 

"He's  getting  nervous  for  us,"  Miss  Wilde  said. 
"He    always    worries    about    his    dancers."     The 
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scene  reminded  her  of  the  time,  years  before, 
when  Balanchine  had  choreographed  "Concerto 
Barocco"  for  another  company.  "Before  Mr.  B 
agreed  to  do  it,"  she  said,  "he  stipulated  that 
all  the  dancers,  including  the  corps,  had  to  have 
new  shoes  for  every  performance.  And  he  made 
the  management  pay  for  them,  too.  There's 
more  dancing  in  one  Balanchine  ballet  than  in 
any  twelve  others  put  together." 

Almost  everything  that  could  confirm  the 
ancient  theatrical  tradition  of  pre-opening-night 
disaster  happened  on-stage  at  the  City  Center  in 
the  quarter-hour  that  followed.  Almost  before 
the  ballet  was  a  minute  under  way,  the  orchestra 
and  dancers  were  half  a  beat  apart,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them  was  steadily  growing.  As  the 
performance  continued,  there  were  frequent 
memory  lapses  that  left  some  of  the  dancers 
stranded  for  a  second  or  two,  totally  immobile. 
Simple  steps  were  crudely  executed,  difficult  ones 
slurred.  The  newly  rehearsed  alternate  made  an 
entrance  propelled  by  enthusiasm,  anxiety,  and 
tension  and  landed  flat  on  her  back;  she  was  up  in 
a  second,  horrified.  During  the  pas  de  deux, 
Patricia  Wilde's  foot  was  repeatedly  tripped  by 
the  hula  hoops,  and  at  one  point  it  was  even 
money  whether  she  and  d'Amboise  would  be  able 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  Ballantine  beer 
pattern.  At  the  finale,  everyone  was  visibly 
counting  and  out  of  breath,  each  going  his  or 
her  own  way,  intent  only  upon  getting  through 
to  the  final  exit.  One  girl  came  off  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands.  "That's  the  end  of  me  as  a 
Balanchine  dancer,"  she  moaned.  Another  was 
angry.  "It's  bad,  bad,"  she  cried.  "Mr.  B  must  be 
dying." 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  B  was  heading  backstage 
after  some  politely  tepid  applause  from  the 
audience,  which  was  settling  back  to  see  what 
might  follow.  Mr.  B  walked  on-stage.  "All  right," 
he  said.  "You  are  all  too  relaxed.  Dig  in.  This 
is  a  stamping-piece."  He  asked  them  to  repeat 
the  finale  with  the  orchestra;  as  they  danced,  he 
counted  aloud  for  them,  clapping  his  hands.  He 
had  them  do  it  again.  "When  you  go  around,  go 
around."  To  one  dancer,  he  said,  "Don't  try  to 
out-blast  the  trumpet";  to  another,  "Not  too 
much  force.  Just  clear."  Mr.  B  gave  the  beat, 
carrying  the  rhythm  along;  he  clapped  his  hands, 
slapped  his  thighs;  everyone  watched  him  for 
cues.  A  pair  of  horn-rimmed  glasses  went  flying 
across  the  stage  from  the  momentum  of  a  dancer's 
movement.  "Up,  up,  up,"  Mr.  B  called  to  the 
cast.  "Not  the  legs,  the  body.  Up!"  Mr.  B 
worked  with  individuals,  couples,  groups  of  six, 
the  entire  cast. 


"Mr.  B,"  Lucy  Brown  said,  her  music  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  orchestra,  "is  flourishing."  After 
two-and-a-half  hours  of  unbroken  work,  Mr.  B 
called  a  recess.  The  City  Center  patrons  and  the 
students  from  Columbia  applauded  him.  He  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  they  were  still  in  the 
auditorium.  "Let's  get  the  curtain  clown,"  he 
said.   "Enough  is  enough." 

Hours  later,  Mr.  B  thanked  his  cast.  "It's  al- 
most ready,  I  think,"  he  said.  Then,  as  the 
dancers  headed  for  their  dressing-rooms,  he 
turned  to  no  one  in  particular  and  offered  an 
opinion  in  a  barely  audible  voice,  as  though  he 
had  to  get  the  words  out  into  the  open  air,  stated 
if  unheard.  "I  don't  think  we  can  have  much 
more  improvement,"  he  said.  "The  thing  is  not 
so  good  anyway." 

EASY     FINISH 

NATIVE  DANCERS"  went  on  the 
next  night,  with  a  simple  set  that  had 
been  held  back  almost  until  the  last  minute  as  a 
surprise  for  Mr.  B.  The  opening-night  audience 
gave  it  an  opening-night  ovation,  applauding  for 
minutes  on  end  and  holding  up  intermission 
with  its  bravos.  In  his  review  the  next  morning, 
John  Martin  of  the  New  York  Times  seemed  to 
agree  in  part  with  Balanchine's  own  opinion. 
"Out  of  Balanchine's  second  drawer,"  he  wrote, 
nevertheless  adding  that  the  new  work  offered 
"wit  and  invention"  and  a  pas  de  deux  that  was 
"cjuite  wonderful."  Walter  Terry  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  felt  considerably  better  about  the  whole 
thing.  Among  other  things,  he  described  the  bal- 
let as  being  filled  with  "a  fantastic  array  of 
choreographic  challenges"  and  "spectacular 
movements";  all  in  all,  he  felt  that  the  company 
had  danced  like  "champions"  and  that  "Native 
Dancers"  was  "a  delight."  All  the  other  papers 
agreed.  The  Post  thought  it  "daring  and  tinged 
with  the  unexpected"  and  shared  Mr.  Martin's 
feelings  about  the  hula-hoop  pas  de  deux,  which 
it  found  "stunning."  The  News,  colloquial  as 
ever,  headlined  its  review  "Native  Dancers  in 
Easy  Finish"  and  called  Balanchine  "a  master 
from  the  word  go,"  a  choreographer  who  "can  do 
almost  anything  with  any  piece  of  music." 

As  for  Mr.  B,  he  finally  took  a  single  curtain 
call  alongside  his  two  soloists.  Standing  on  the 
apron  of  the  stage  as  he  bowed,  he  could  be  seen 
smiling  at  Vittorio  Rieti,  who  was  seated  in  the 
orchestra.  Still  smiling,  Mr.  B  offered  him  a 
shy,  schoolboy's  wave  that  started  a  surge  of  ap- 
plause in  the  direction  of  the  composer,  and,  as 
it  built,  quickly  retired  behind  the  curtain. 
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Robert  and  Leona  Rienow 


Why  spoil  the 

ADIRONDACKS? 


Next  month  New  Yorkers  will  decide  whether 

they  want  to  ruin  one  of  the  loveliest 

forest  playjirounds  in  America.  .  .  . 

A  report  on  a  major  battle  in 

the  nationwide  War  of  the  Superhighways. 


TH  E  tyranny  of  the  gasoline  motor,  muster- 
ing its  full  horsepower,  has  launched  a 
revolution  of  road-building— 41,000  miles  of  ex- 
pressways to  connect  the  two  hundred  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States— and  all  to  be  com- 
pleted in  thirteen  years.  Public  highway  en- 
gineers and  surveyors  are  busy  exercising  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  conferred  by  Congress, 
spending  billions  from  the  public  treasury,  and 
rounding  up  the  support  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  road-building  industry. 
The  gasoline  motor  is  making  America  a  fit  place 
for  wheels  to  roll  aroimd  in.  Whether  America 
will  also  be  a  satisfying  place  for  human  beings 
to  live  in,  seems  neither  here  nor  there. 

But  on  November  3,  as  we  shall  explain  later, 
New  Yorkers  will  have  a  chance  to  take  a  signifi- 
cant stand  on  this  question  when  they  vote 
whether  or  not  to  "alienate"  300  acres  of  the 
Adirondack  Preserve  to  a  new  Adirondack  North- 
way.  Already  certain  scattered  groups  through- 
out the  country,  believing  in  human  values  more 
than  commercial  advantage,  are  challenging  the 
road-builders.  A  band  of  Missourians  organized 
to  defend  one  last-remaining  prairie;  a  corporal's 
guard  of  eccentric  Ohioans  barricaded  the  Glen 
Helen  wilderness  sanctuary  near  Antioch  College; 
an  outraged  body  of  New  Hampshire  citizens  dug 
in  around  Franconia  Notch.  These  impassioned 
folk  contend  that  we  ought  to  build  our 
twentieth-century   America    around    people— not 


around  the  motor  car  and  truck.  Stubbornly 
they  adhere  to  the  naive  doctrine  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  recreation,  health,  beauty,  and  spirit 
outrank  the  fast  trip— or  even  the  fast  buck. 

Though  these  first  skirmishes  in  the  battle  of 
the  freeways  were  won,  ihe  principle  on  which 
they  were  fought  has  not  been  recognized.  So 
far,  the  main  criterion  for  determining  where 
these  new  freeways  will  go— the  dominant  ob- 
jective as  the  bulldozers  line  up  for  the  offensive 
—is  the  convenience  of  the  motor.  Will  it  be 
the  same  in  the  Adirondacks? 

The  tragedy  is  not  only  the  wholesale  manner 
in  which  the  new  roads  will  put  choice  areas 
under  pavement.  It  is  the  certainty  that  they  will 
transform  the  countryside  through  which  they 
pass.  We  cannot,  paraphrasing  Gertrude  Stein, 
declare  that  "A  road  is  a  road  is  a  road."  W^hat 
we  are  building  is  a  new,  highly  integrated 
system  of  motorized  transportation.  This  was 
Congress's  intention  in  the  name  of  defense. 

fust  as  nature  determined  the  location  of  com- 
mercial ports  by  the  coniluence  of  river  and  sea, 
so  man  is  now  directing  future  use  and  develop- 
ment of  land  by  the  location  of  interchanges  on 
the  new  "limited  access"  freeways.  To  this  day 
De  Witt  Clinton's  Big  Ditch  has  marked  the  state 
of  New  York;  80  per  cent  of  its  people  and  their 
businesses  are  still  strung  along  the  Hudson- 
Mohawk  water  route  connecting  with  the  Erie 
Canal.  Just  so,  the  freeways  of  the  future  will 
become  belt  cities. 

To  find  a  parallel  to  the  transportation  revolu- 
tion now  going  on  you  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  frenzied  days  of  railroad  building  when 
tycoons  like  Jay  Cooke  made  and  unmade  cities 
and  peddled  their  terminal  favors.  The  paths  of 
railroad  commerce  skyrocketed  land  values  and 
dictated  the  future  of  industry  and  cities. 

Yet  in  retrospect,  the  canal  and  even  the  rail- 
road booms  were  rigid  and  limited  in  their  im- 
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l^jact  compared  to  what  we  can  now  expect.  Over 
the  next  ten  years  there  will  be  scarcely  a  corner 
of  this  nation  that  will  not  be  reassessed  for  land 
use  in  relation  to  the  new  freeways.  The  most 
remote  area  in  the  vicinity  of  an  interchange  is 
now  competing  in  a  common  market;  its  very 
remoteness  offers  tantalizing  advantage  for  com- 
merce in  spaciousness,  opportunity  for  country 
living,  and  possible  access  to  fresh  water. 

Fortune  magazine,  voicing  the  appraisal  of 
business,  has  asserted  that  the  new  highways  will 
become  the  troughs  of  economic  expansion  and 
population  shifts.  Out  in  the  vast  stretches  of 
the  countryside,  it  continues,  "the  highway  has 
an  intoxicating  influence  on  the  landowner's  con- 
cept of  values.  ...  In  effect,  the  highway  prices 
the  land  out  of  its  previous  use."  Of  what  avail 
tiees  and  valleys  and  lakes  and  swamps  against 
insatiable  industrial  demand? 

Indeed,  industry,  once  spiked  to  a  railroad 
siding,  is  now  truly  emancipated.  It  will  adjust 
its  location  to  a  new  system  of  cost  accounting; 
it  will  establish  its  sites  along  the  interstate 
routes. 

A  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  economic 
free-for-all  is  the  experience  of  the  New  York 
State  Thruway,  a  limited  access  toll  road.  The 
Authority's     annual     report     proudly     declares 


that  "the  beneficial  influence  on  New  York  State's 
economy  was  demonstrated  by  construction  of 
many  additional  facilities  for  industry,  business, 
and  commerce  along  the  route.  .  .  .  Conservative 
estimates  indicated  at  year's  end  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  already  had  been  allocated 
by  private  enterprise  for  new  industrial  and  busi- 
ness facilities  at  sites  either  along  or  close  to  the 
Thruway  route." 

Even  before  the  route  was  completed  new  in- 
dustry worth  |400  million  had  set  itself  up  in 
business  nearby.  Marginal  land  that  sold  for 
$500  an  acre  jumped  to  $20,000.  A  plot  of  three 
acres  abutting  the  Thruway  near  Tarrytown  was 
sold  to  General  Motors  for  ,|300,000.  The  coun- 
try village  of  Selkirk,  New  York,  finds  itself  in  a 
speculative  boom  because  the  highway  engineers 
put  it  on  the  crossroads  of  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  and  the  New  York  Thruway.  Fulton- 
ville.  New  York,  once  a  farmer's  market  town, 
now  boasts  a  100-truck  terminal,  a  construction 
company  branch,  and  a  boom  in  servicing  motor- 
ists with  motels,  filling  stations,  and  restaurants. 

What  is  wrong  with  such  relocation  and  ac- 
celeration of  industry?  Nothing— ^xc^pi  its  U7i- 
planned  character.  Nothing—//  we  do  not 
surrender  all  other  values  including  the  beauty 
of  our  countryside.  Plainly,  we,  as  citizens,  ovight 


"Funny  thing,  but  I  have  a  strange  feeling  that  a  feiv  million  years  from,  now 
people   will   -atish    lo   hell   loe    had   lei    luell   enough    alone." 
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WHY     SPOIL     THE     ADIRONDACKS? 


lo  recognize  that  we  are  not  building  mere  roads; 
we  are  opening  a  land  rush. 

Presiding  over  this  nationwide  social  and 
economic  revolution  are  an  assortment  of  state 
public  works  departments,  riddled  with  politics, 
and  unconcerned— almost  unaware— of  anything 
more  than  the  technical  details  of  road  construc- 
tion. If  the  road  base  is  sound,  the  grades  satis- 
factory, and  the  drainage  good— if  the  highway 
meets  the  engineering  specifications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  State  Highway  Officials  and  comes 
out  at  the  right  place  on  the  map— there  is  gloat- 
ing over  the  drawing  boards.  Living  in  a  narrow 
world  of  slide-rule  precision,  state  highway 
officials  draft  the  blueprints,  scpiint  through  the 
transit  telescopes,  and  make  the  design.  The 
federal  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
I^oads  consult  and  advise.  But  despite  the  power 
of  contract  approval  which  the  federal  agency 
wields,  the  initiative  in  routing— for  good  or  evil 
—belongs  to  the  states. 

These  state  officials  are  singularly  unconscious 
of  the  social  impact  of  their  roads;  they  are, 
indeed,  the  despair  of  professional  planners.  I 
have  seen  their  startled  expressions  when  they 
were  asked  for  an  ojjinion  about  the  effect  of 
their  road  beyond  the  well-modeled  shoulders. 
Their  drive  is  narrowed  to  one  goal.  Only  a 
wide-awake,  crusading,  and  determined  public 
can  bring  them  to  heel. 

THE     THREE     HUNDRED-ACRE 
STAKE 

THIS  whole  issue  is  joined  for  the  nation 
as  the  New  York  State  Public  Works  sur- 
veyors—having callously  sighted  their  Northway 
route  through  the  magnificent  Adirondack  Pre- 
serve in  northern  New  York— beckon  the  bull- 
dozers to  follow.  Here  is  a  clear  challenge  in  the 
case  of  the  people  against  the  gasoline  motor- 
important  to  the  Californian,  the  Texan,  the 
lowan,  as  well  as  to  the  New  Yorker. 

By  state  constitutional  provision  dating  back 
lo  1895,  a  vast  area  of  over  two  million  acres  is 
dedicated  to  recreational  and  aesthetic  and  water- 
conserving  uses.  These  public  lands  must  remain 
"forever  wild."  Yet,  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment has  plotted  its  invasion  route  across  those 
lands,  made  no  comparative  survey  of  an  alter- 
nate Champlain  water-level  route,  prevailed  on 
the  Governor  to  support  them,  and  maneuvered 
a  constitutional  amendment  through  the  state 
legislature. 

But  the  citizen  can  still  fight  back.  By  popular 
\()te  on  Amendment  No.  2  this  November,  New 


Yorkers  will  decide  a  major  issue  for  the  coimtry's 
future.  If  the  jieople  lose  in  this  test  case  the 
motor  becomes  master.  Picnic  haunts,  summer 
camps,  forest  sanctuaries,  bird  havens  will  hence- 
forth be  tagged  as  secondary  considerations  in 
the  pursuit  of  mechanical  progress. 

As  proposed  to  the  voters,  the  Adirondack 
Northway  would  swing  north  and  west  from 
Glens  Falls  through  the  Park  and  Preserve,  to 
skirt  the  west  shore  of  Schroon  Lake,  intrude  on 
the  banks  of  the  famed  Schroon  River  for  forty- 
five  miles,  penetrate  the  Gui  Pond  Valley  Region, 
and  split  the  forested  .\shcrafl  Valley  to  the  little 
community  of  Keesville  via  the  Poke-O-Moon- 
shine  Region— a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  .\s 
it  cuts  its  cement  swathe  through  the  7\dirondack 
Park  the  Northway  crosses  Route  9  three  times 
and  parallels  it  for  much  of  the  way. 

The  proposition  on  the  ballot  will  be  simple 
but  misleading.  It  asks  for  constitutional  au- 
thority to  "alienate"  some  300  acres  of  state- 
owned  forest-preserve  land.  It  gives  no  inkling 
to  the  uninformed  voter  that  it  is  not  a  mere  .SOO 
acres  of  Forest  Preserve  that  are  at  stake— but  the 
wilderness  character  and  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  Park.  It  does  not  hint  at  the  truth:  that 
this  violated  300  acres  is  the  main  artery  from 
which  industry  and  commerce  will  pulse  and 
spread  in  all  directions. 

It  sb  happens  that  the  300  or  so  acres  is  the 
public's  only  hope— the  sole  technicality  through 
which  it  can  now  protect  the  Park.  The  public 
preserve  lands  are  not  in  a  solid  block;  half  the 
public  acreage  in  the  Adirondack  Park  and  much 
more  than  half  of  the  frontage  on  the  proposed 
freeway  are  private  lands.  Much  is  in  the  hands 
of  large  landowners  and  lumber  companies.  Ex- 
cept for  stated  limits  on  fire,  billboards,  and  dogs, 
there  is  no  restriction  on  the  use  of  this  private 
land.  So  long,  however,  as  the  people  hold  thrir 
part  inviolable,  they  impose  a  direct  limitation 
on  the  private  lands  as  well.  In  effect,  through 
the  constitution,  the  area  is  zoned  for  recreation. 
Should  the  people  vote  away  this  "mere  300"— 
they  are  voting  away  all  future  control. 

The  300  acres,  therefore,  are  only  the  ante; 
after  the  draw  the  table  stakes  are  going  to  be 
high.  The  private  landowners  will  be  set  free 
to  do  business  in  the  new  economy  of  transporta- 
tion. Free  to  build  truck  terminals,  free  to  com- 
pete in  the  wood-working  industry,  free  to  invite 
enterprises  like  the  electronics  industry  which 
need  clean  air,  free  to  attract  motel  villages  and 
all  sorts  of  factories  that  need  quantities  of  fresh 
water.  Free  to  bid  for  commerce  by  combining 
offers  of   new  roads   with  St.   Lawrence   power. 
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ROBERT  GRAVES 

CATKIND 

THROUGH  my  window. 
Listening  carefully, 
I   overheard   a   low 

Moonlight  murmur  from  an  olive-tree- 
Three  cats  rehearsed  the  virtues  of  catkind: 
Catkind's  silky  tread  and  devious  mind, 
Catkind's  quiet  economy 

(Cleansing  itself  with  wash  of  its  own  body), 
Catkind's  nonchalance, 
Catkind's  persis-tence, 
Catkind's  circumambulance, 
Its  fealty  to  the  Queen  of  Cats  above— 
"But  when  we  love,"  they  wailed,  "alas, 
we  LOVE!" 


They  will  be  free,  simply,  to  find  new  land  uses 
with  which  recreation  cannot  possibly  compete. 
This  is— and  will  continue  to  be— the  story  of  the 
exploitation  of  all  freeways.  The  Adirondack 
Northway  would  not  be  immune. 

It  would  not  be  immune  because  the  Northway 
is  a  link  between  the  important  and  burgeoning 
cities  of  Albany  and  Montreal.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  federal  highway  and  defense 
system.  It  would  not  be  immune,  moreover,  be- 
cause there  is  a  powerful  minority  group  in  this 
region  which  is  determined  it  shall  not  be. 

The  man  who  has  sparked  the  Adirondack 
Northway  is  Roger  W.  Tubby,  editor  of  the 
Adirondack  Enterprise.  Last  spring  he  proposed 
selective  lumbering  in  the  Preserve  in  order  to 
"improve  its  health."  The  basic  fact  of  all  the 
proponents'  arguments  is  the  dollar.  Proclaiming 
their  desire  to  save  the  people  .|33  million  in 
building  costs  over  the  Champlain  route,  these 
local  citizens  have  done  some  anticipatory  chop- 
licking.  "Good  News!"  the  Enterprise  cheered 
when  the  legislature  shifted  the  buck  to  the 
voters  by  passing  the  amendment  last  spring. 
When  the  threat  of  commercialization  of  the 
Preserve  was  mentioned,  the  response  was  off  the 
record  but  definite:  "Just  what  we  want." 

Actually,  there  are  no  opponents  of  n  North- 
way.  Should  New  Yorkers  vote  down  the  Adiron- 
dack Northway  amendment,  the  freeway  could 
then  (with  half  as  much  snowfall  to  congest 
winter  roads  and  half  as  much  in  maintenance 


costs  for  all  the  future)  be  routed  up  the 
Champlain  Valley  through  Ticonderoga,  Port 
Henry,  and  Westport.  Here  no  state-owned  lands 
exist,  no  constitutional  amendment  is  required, 
and  a  road  is  sorely  needed  by  communities  that 
are  already  partially  industrialized. 

This  is  indeed  a  test  case.  During  the  legisla- 
tive session  last  spring  we  received  frantic  queries 
from  all  over  the  nation,  from  California  and 
Washington  to  Connecticut  and  Florida,  asking 
what  out-of -staters  could  do  to  save  the  Adiron- 
dack Preserve.  And  since  this  is  a  federal  high- 
way, 90  per  cent  of  the  money  to  build  it  will 
come  from  the  national  pocketbook— making  it 
truly  a  national  undertaking. 

More  than  a  dozen  large  organizations  and 
many  county  conservation  councils  have  come 
out  in  opposition  to  the  Adirondack  Northway. 
But  the  real  battle  for  the  forest  will  be  a  battle 
of  the  grass  roots,  just  as  it  was  with  Panther 
Mountain  in  the  Adirondacks  three  years  ago. 
To  supplement  the  Citizens'  Northway  Com- 
mittee of  Schenectady,  the  "Paul  Reveres  of  the 
Forest  Preserve"  were  recently  organized  with  the 
slogan:  "To  arms— the  bulldozers  are  coming!" 

LOCKING     UP     THE     FOREST 

TH  E  New  York  vote  on  Amendment  No.  2 
is  not  a  question  of  300  lost  acres.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  "locked  up"  resources  versus  free 
access;  the  Northway  would  give  access  to  no 
areas  not  already  adequately  served  by  roads  for 
the  vacationer.  It  is  not  even  a  question  of  fatten- 
ing the  pockets  of  a  handful  of  northern  com- 
munities at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people  and 
future  generations— although  that  would  be  its 
direct  effect. 

It  is  a  question  of  a  wilderness  in  New  York 
State— or  the  loss  of  it.  It  is  a  question  of  a 
Forest  Preserve— or  no  Forest  Preserve. 

Thus  the  issue— as  in  every  part  of  the  nation 
where  there  has  been  a  clash  between  the  public 
and  the  automobile— is  clearly  one  of  the  preser- 
vation of  values.  All  other  arguments  are 
peripheral.  The  many  and  various  cost  estimates, 
some  phony,  become  socially  irrelevant— even  ir- 
reverent. 

Will  the  people  of  New  York,  when  they  go  to 
the  polls  on  November  3,  toss  away  "the  wonder 
and  glory  of  New  York  State"?  Or  will  they 
establish  the  principle  for  the  entire  nation  that 
America's  recreational  lands— the  wild  green 
country  so  desperately  needed  for  the  throngs  of 
tomorrow's  citizens— shall  take  precedence  over 
economic  advantage,  politics,  and  personal  gain? 
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Good  Old  London 


FO  R  three  mornings  now,  the  sun  has  blazed 
over  London.  We  think  it  must  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  world;  no  one  remem- 
bers such  weather.  I  lie  abed,  wondering 
whether  I  shoidd  put  on  tlark  glasses,  unable  to 
believe  this  miracle  of  light,  and  read  the  Times. 
The  Times  is  a  newspaper  which  I  plainly  adore, 
and  I  consider  that  the  most  suitable  way  to 
read  it  is  lying  down.  On  an  average  quiet  day 
(all  days  are  endearingly  cjuiet  to  the  Times)  I 
read  with  care  the  small  news.  There  is  only  one 
center  page  of  big  news  in  the  Times,  and  big 
news  is  a  bore  in  aity  paper  anywhere,  and  is 
always  the  same:  disagreeable  and,  even  in  the 
stately  langtiage  of  the  Times,  menacing. 

I  begin  with  the  Biblical  quotation  above  the 
Personal  Advertisements,  on  the  front  page.  This 
quotation  serves  Times  readers  either  as  a  moral 
guide  to  the  day  or  as  a  kind  of  horoscope,  I 
never  know  which.  Amongst  other  fascinating 
items  in  the  long  advertisement  column  are  the 
pleas  for  charity.  Today,  in  tiny  type,  the  fol- 
lowing charities  politely  solicit  our  aid:  The 
British  Migraine  Association,  the  Distressed  Gen- 
tlefolks' Aid  Association,  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the 
Blind  Association,  Canine  Defense,  the  Anglo- 
Italian  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals, 
the  Homosexual  Law  Reform  Society.  That  is 
a  fairly  usual  and  lovable  list.  In  between,  there 
is  the  inevitable  anonymous  lady  who  wishes  to 


sell  her  dyed  Russian  ermine  coat,  bought  for 
GOO  guineas,  for  150  guineas  less.  Also  a  surprise 
offer  of  a  few  gazing  crystals.  And  the  lovers- 
illicit?  too  young?  simply  romantic?— sending 
their  odd  little  messages:  "Knave:  Thinking  ol 
you,  missing  you.    Queen." 

Moving  through  the  smooth  uncxcited  paper, 
I  find  a  deliciously  English  news  story,  with  head- 
line: "To  New  Zealand  on  Horseback."  It  seems 
there  is  a  Wing  Commander  who  loves  horses 
and  wants  to  visit  some  relatives  in  New  Zealand, 
so  he  plans  to  ride  there,  a  distance  of  14,500 
miles,  taking  two  horses  and  about  two  years  for 
the  journey.  The  British  Automobile  Associa- 
tion has  been  most  helpfid;  it  has  supplied 
passport  documents  for  the  horses,  as  well  as 
small  GB  license  plates  to  hang  from  the  saddles. 

Presently,  still  on  an  inside  page,  there  is  quite 
a  large  story  about  the  Prime  Minister  who  has 
been  talking  to  a  dinner  of  the  British  Em- 
ployers' Confederation,  telling  them  how  rosy 
things  are,  economically,  in  Britain.  "It  is  clear," 
said  the  Prime  Minister,  "that  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  are  taking  a  much  more  cheer- 
ful view  of  us."  But  the  Prime  Minister  will  not 
be  either  effusive  or  secretive  and  he  points  out 
that  although  retail  prices  have  been  pretty  well 
steady  for  a  year,  there  has  always  been  the  trou- 
ble about  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  "I  can  never 
understand,"  he  said,  "why  the  whole  of  our 
economy  should  be  geared  to  these  two  items." 
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Filled  with  immediate  good  will  for  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  soothed  by  my  morning  read,  I 
prepare  for  another  London  day. 

Two  American  friends  are  coming  to  lunch. 
I  have  a  bet  with  myself:  they  will  surely  say, 
"Why  do  you  live  in  London?"  For  years  now, 
American  friends  have  been  asking  this  question. 
You  would  think  we  had  elected  to  live  on  a  bed 
of  nails,  or  perhaps  we  are  on  the  lam  from  the 
cops,  or  else  we  have  strange  ambitions— we  wish 
to  become  Shakespearian  actors,  or  get  presented 
at  Court,  or  learn  to  play  cricket.  For  years,  I 
have  tried  to  find  a  sensible  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, or  at  least  an  answer  that  would  satisfy  the 
questioners.  It  seems  to  me  a  peculiar  question 
anyhow:  You  live  where  you  want  to,  or  where 
you  have  to,  or  where  you  can,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it.  And  also,  you  move  when  you  feel 
like  it,  and  if  your  only  essential  baggage  is  a 
typewriter,  you  can  flit  freely  around  the  earth, 
sampling  all  the  beauties  and  jokes  thereof. 

But  I  might,  for  once,  pull  myself  together 
and  try  to  answer  that  question:  Why  do  you 
live  in  London? 

WEATHER     FOR     THE     HEROIC 

LE  T  US  start  with  the  weather,  a  subject  of 
constant  intense  concern  to  the  English  and 
to  all  who  live  in  their  country.  The  weather  is, 
in  a  word,  awful.  It  cannot  make  up  its  mind  or 
stay  on  a  steady  course  for  as  much  as  an  hour 
at  a  time.  When  in  doubt,  it  rains.  In  the  end, 
one  takes  a  certain  pride  in  this  horrible  weather, 
unique  in  the  world,  and  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  surviving  it. 

I  believe  that  the  weather  is  the  main  cause 
for  the  way  the  English  dress,  or  fail  to  dress. 
Years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  England,  I  was 
incensed  by  the  drab  colors— the  endless  grays, 
browns,  mustards,  soots— which  the  population 
wore.  I  thought  it  miserable  for  women  to  clump 
about  in  hefty  shoes  and  lisle  stockings,  sagging 
tweeds  and  felt  pot  hats;  while  all  the  men  were 
shrouded  in  dirty  raincoats.  I  now  find  this  rea- 
sonable and  a  great  relief.  With  the  weather  as 
an  excuse,  the  English  refuse  to  be  tyrannized  by 
fashion.  Happily  joining  the  population,  one 
slops  around  in  an  aged  suit,  a  pair  of  slacks,  a 
bandana,  comfy  shoes  with  thick  rubber  soles. 
If  on  occasion  you  defy  the  weather,  or  are  sure 
of  a  taxi,  and  doll  yourself  up  in  spoilable 
clothing,  a  foolish  hat,  a  piece  of  non-waterproof 
fur,  everyone  exclaims  with  delight  and  tells  you 
how  nice  you  look.  And  due  to  their  outstanding 
quality  of  loyalty,  the  English  will  go  on  telling 


you  how  nice  you  look  when  you  appear  in  the 
same  outfit  for  four  years  running. 

So  there  is  a  double  reason  for  living  in  Lon- 
don, now  that  I  think  of  it:  I  like  feeling  heroic 
about  the  elements,  and  I  loathe  bothering  about 
how  I  look. 

To  know  a  country,  you  must  live  in  your 
own  house  or  flat;  hotels  are  cheating.  Hotels 
take  the  burden  of  daily  life  off  your  shoulders; 
you  only  get  down  in  the  arena  and  fight  when 
you  live  like  the  natives.  For  an  ugly  period  of 
about  two  years,  I  thought  this  experience  would 
kill  me.  I  have  lived  in  so  many  places  that  I 
forget  which  ones  they  were,  but  London  had 
me  licked.  I  imagined  that  our  house  was  in- 
fested with  devils;  I  considered  having  it  ex- 
orcised. 

We  put  in  a  vast  furnace,  for  oil-fired  central 
heating.  We  were  idiots  to  undertake  this;  the 
English  have  not  got  the  hang  of  central  heating 
and  do  not  like  it;  they  think  that  a  warm  house 
is  stuffy  and  unhealthy.  Our  furnace  regularly 
exploded.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  furnace 
which  acted  this  way.  Its  door  would  blow  open, 
with  a  roar  of  angered  lions,  soot  settled  greasily 
throughout  the  basement  floor,  movable  objects 
and  window  panes  rattled  all  over  the  house, 
while  anyone  caught  in  the  basement  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion  ran  into  the  street,  screaming. 

Then  the  electrical  system,  possibly  dating 
from  Edison's  day,  went  on  the  blink  in  a  mad- 
dening manner.  For  no  reason  bells  would  ring 
wildly  and  steadily;  equally  for  no  reason  the 
front  door  bell  would  not  ring  at  all. 

And  ceilings  never  stopped  falling;  this  was 
caused  by  erroneous  plumbing  arrangements. 
Water  would  suddenly  pour  like  a  dainty  Ni- 
agara down  carpeted  stairs  and  over  new  wall- 
paper and  in  due  course  a  ceiling  caved  in.  It 
was  like  having  a  private  bomb  in  the  house, 
when  you  looked  at  the  rubble. 

Workmen  streamed  in  and  out,  experts  ana- 
lyzed, and  all  this  was  bowled  along  by  the 
steady  flow  of  alleged  domestic  help.  In  one 
year,  twenty-four  people  of  varying  nationalities 
agreed  to  stay  here  briefly  and  break  whatever 
had  not  already  broken  by  itself. 

I  began  to  feel  persecuted;  if  I  ordered  writing 
paper  from  a  shop,  I  got  candles;  if  I  ordered 
beef,  I  got  liver  (and  lucky  to  get  it);  if  I  asked 
to  have  my  car  washed,  the  battery  went  dead; 
if  I  took  my  clothes  to  the  cleaner  I  got  some- 
body else's  in  return  or  mine  were  shrunken  to 
fit  pygmies.  I  said  to  myself:  this  is  more  than 
human  flesh  can  bear.  My  English  friends  said  it 
was  a  pure  nightmare,  really  isn't  everything  too 
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ghastly  since  the  war;  uuthing  loorks.  To  give 
me  some  hope  in  the  future,  they  said  (a  great 
English  phrase),  "Things  do  sort  themselves  out." 
And  what  is  so  odd,  they  did. 

1  cannot  explain  this;  I  only  know  what 
1  learned,  and  the  knowledge  is  invaluable. 
This  knowledge  is  based  on  the  rock  foundation 
of  another  great  English  saying:  "Ah,  well,  it 
could  be  worse."  And  of  course  they're  right,  it 
alwa)s  could.  Furthermore,  as  every  English  j)er- 
son  knows  in  his  bones,  the  tortoise  wins  the 
race;  the  hare,  having  run  itself  silly,  ends  up 
with  ulcers  and  bad  temper,  in  a  ditch.  It  is 
therefore  both  unpleasant  and  useless  to  hurry; 
and  they  won't  hurry;  and  if  you  live  here,  you 
learn  not  to  hurry  also  (or  anyhow  as  little  as 
possible). 

First  you  find  yourself  acting  patient,  while 
boiling  inside,  and  finally  you  feel  patient.  This 
may  be  resignation;  if  so,  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. Then  you  realize  that  it  is  infantile 
to  expect  anything  to  go  off  as  planned;  the 
point  is  simply  that  things  should  go  on.  Mud- 
dling through,  this  is  called.  It  is  part  of  an- 
other English  belief:  lose  all  the  battles  but  win 
the  war.  And  at  last,  when  you  have  dialed  a 
telephone  number  three  times  and  been  re- 
warded with  a  dead  end,  and  on  the  fourth  try 
you  have  got  the  wrong  number,  you  ask  your- 
self: does  it  really  matter?  You  send  a  postcard 
instead,  which  will  do  the  job  just  as  well,  if  a 
bit  more  slowly. 

I  did  not  reach  this  state  of  serenity  with  ease 
or  speed.  I  got  to  it  the  hard  way,  and  I  regard 
it  as  a  precarious  victory  which  I  must  protect. 
But  bless  the  English,  and  life  in  London,  for 
having  taught  me  to  idle  and  wait  and  give  up, 
and  thus  save  a  lot  of  time  for  enjoying  myself. 

I  coidd  try  telling  my  American  friends  that 
1  live  in  London  because  it  is  an  education  in 
living.  No  doubt  living  to  a  ripe  old  age;  proba- 
bly crippled  by  rheumatism,  due 
to  the  weather,  and  dressed  in  rags 
which  I  have  found  around  the 
house.  But  also,  very  likely,  in  an 
excellent  humor,  a  cheerful  crone. 

America  used  to  produce  first- 
class  eccentrics,  but  seems  to  do 
so  less  and  less.  The  whole  world, 
indeed,  is  turning  into  a  more  uni- 
form color;  there  are  too  many 
rules  everywhere  and  people  obey 
them.  In  England,  you  have  to 
be  spectacularly  odd  to  be  known 
as  eccentric,  and  then  the  term 
is  one  of  admiration  and  affection, 


for  the  English  cherish  odd  fellows.  They  now 
complain  about  how  dull  they  are  getting;  but 
they  are  wrong.  To  my  mind,  each  English  per- 
son possesses  a  fine  hard  core  of  eccentricity.  I 
had  a  beloved  friend,  now  dead,  and  much  merri- 
ment dead  with  him,  who  worked  in  tiic  War 
Office  where  he  found  the  corridors  too  long  and 
too  dreary,  so  he  used  to  ride  from  one  general's 
office  to  another's  on  a  tricycle.  Presently,  saying 
that  he  had  to  take  so  many  peo])Ie  out  to  meals, 
he  bought  a  restaurant  as  that  was  cheaper.  He 
also  became  an  inventor  and  invented  a  device 
which  he  exhibited  and  was  quite  ready  to  manu- 
facture for  sale:  this  was  a  mechanical  hand, 
worn  beneath  the  shirt.  The  mechanical  hand 
patted  your  back  steadily  and  gently,  while  a 
small  recording  apparatus  said,  over  and  over, 
sweetly,  "You're  wonderful.    You're  wonderful." 

He  was  considered  jolly,  not  eccentric.  1  think 
one  might  be  regarded  as  eccentric  if  one  chose 
to  live  on  dog  biscuits  in  a  tree  in  Hyde  Park, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  As  a  famous  English  actress, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  once  said:  "It 
doesn't  matter  what  people  do,  as  long  as  they 
don't  do  it  in  the  street  and  frighten  the  horses." 
This  is  probably  the  basic  English  rule  for 
private  conduct.  Of  course  you  cannot  carry 
your  individual  freedom  so  far  that  it  damages 
the  property  or  person  of  others.  There  is  a 
citizen,  dressed  like  an  out-of-work  diplomat, 
seedy,  who  walks  up  and  down  a  Soho  street 
whenever  the  mood  is  on  him,  slashing  to  right 
and  left  with  his  cane  and  saying  to  himself, 
"Scum.  Scum.  Scum."  But  since  he  never  hits 
anyone,  no  one  minds. 

The  English  have  reached  this  state  of  mutual 
tolerance  because  they  dominate  the  art  or  tech- 
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nique  of  public  politeness.  There  never  were 
such  polite  people,  although  again  the  English 
deplore  how  their  politeness  has  fallen  off  since 
the  war.  To  me,  the  background  music  of  life 
in  London  is  an  unending  chorus  of  j^lease, 
thank  you,  may  I,  would  you,  so  sorry,  how  kind 
of  you,  no  trouble  at  all,  etc.  This  is  excellent 
for  everyone,  and  notably  for  children.  It  brings 
you  up  short  when  your  o^vn  American  child, 
H'ho  has  acquired  politeness  as  by  osmosis,  cor- 
rects your  manners.  "Go  to  bed  now,  darling." 
He  rises,  at  once  (because  parents  are  obeyed, 
such  a  good  thing)  and  says  reproachfully,  "Go 
to  bed  now,  darling,  please." 

Those  of  us,  who  are  heartsick  when  the 
English  fail  to  live  up  to  themselves,  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  most  extreme  lack  of  public  polite- 
ness: race  riots  in  London.  We  need  not  have 
fretted.  Four  youths  were  quickly  brought  to 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  (a  veritable  temple  to 
politeness,  as  well  as  to  law)  and  there  convicted 
af  beating  up  on  other  folk  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin.  The  Judge  gave  these  young  hood- 
lums four  years  each,  in  jail,  saying  that  we 
couldn't  have  that  sort  of  thing  here,  everybody 
must  be  able  to  walk  on  the  streets  in  safety. 
That  was  the  end  of  race  riots.  Politeness,  which 
is  also  an  essential  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
neighbor,  was  enforced  by  law  since  that  became 
necessary;  and  enforced  fast  and  sternly. 

HIS     FIFTH,     IS     IT  ? 

SO  PERHAPS  I  could  explain  to  my 
American  friends  that  I  love  eccentricity— 
both  public  and  private;  and  I  admire  politeness 
which  is  a  guarantee  of  tolerance  and  privacy. 
And  I  revel  in  the  calm  English  attitude  towards 
the  personal  lives  of  others.  "So  he's  getting 
married  again?  His  fifth,  is  it?  Well,  well,  never 
say  die."  "Such  a  nice  man,  absolutely  potty, 
believes  in  universal  love,  although  I  hear  he's 
just  got  separated  from  his  wife,  poor  chap." 
"No  use  telephoning  her,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  she's 
in  the  loony  bin  again.  Drink,  I  believe.  But 
it  doesn't  usually  last  long,  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  her  next  month."  "Oh  yes,  she  was  con- 
verted last  week.  Didn't  you  know?  It  will  be 
a  nice  change;  the  yoga  period  was  an  awful 
strain.  Still  people  must  do  what  they  like, 
mustn't  they?"  ...  I  wonder  if  my  American 
friends  would  see  my  point? 

It  might  be  more  convincing  if  I  spoke  of  the 
soberer  charms  of  England.  All  of  us  feel  strongly 
about  citizenship.  We  Americans  got  this  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;    the   English 


got  it  from  Magna  Carta,  earlier.  I  could  say 
that  I  live  in  London  because  I  am  passionately 
devoted  to  citizenship,  and  the  English  are 
model  citizens.  My  idea  of  a  citizen  is  one  who 
believes  that  the  State  is  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  vice  versa,  and  who  clamors  and  com- 
plains the  minute  the  State  starts  to  get  above 
itself. 

In  fact,  nowadays,  there  is  no  State  which  is 
not  above  itself,  and  what  I  like  about  the  Eng- 
lish is  the  way  they  resent  this.  They  do  not  feel 
apathetic  or  helpless  or  insignificant;  nor  do 
they  ever  feel  that  their  betters  know  better. 
Slowly,  for  everything  they  do  is  done  slowly,  the 
English  are  roused,  and  speak  their  minds.  No 
political  party,  no  religious  group,  organizes  the 
discontent  of  the  citizens;  they  do  it  all  by  them- 
selves, the  way  citizens  should.  A  citizen  is  not 
a  sheep,  he  is  a  man  (woman)  standing  on  two 
feet  and  with  a  voice  of  his  own.  True  to  this 
tradition,  a  few  private  citizens— loyal  subjects 
of  the  Queen,  actually— became  infuriated  at  the 
thought  of  H-bombs,  their  moral  and  physical 
meaning.  They  hired  a  hall— which  anyone  can 
do  in  London,  where  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
cold,  dark,  dirty  halls  for  hire  by  anyone  who 
wants  to  talk.  They  talked.  From  this  small 
acorn  of  criticizing  citizens  grew  a  small  oak: 
the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament.  The 
English,  thank  God,  will  always  argue,  without 
fear  or  favor,  and  they  never  forget  that  each  one 
of  them  has  a  voice  and  an  absolute  right  to  use 
it. 

Since  I  worry  any  day  and  any  night,  and 
most  of  both,  about  the  state  of  the  world,  it  is 
a  comfort  to  live  with  people  who  worry  even 
more  than  I  do,  though  less  excitably  and  more 
effectively.  Would  my  American  friends  under- 
stand that,  as  a  reason  for  living  in  London, 
England? 

And  what  else  and  what  more?  I  have  left 
out  many  inconveniences,  many  irritations,  and 
much  joy.  I  have  not  spoken  of  English-style 
friendship— once  given,  it  is  for  keeps,  as  if  every- 
one had  sealed  a  solemn  pact,  with  giggles;  nor 
of  the  English  ruling  notion  of  fairness— "We 
must  be  fair";  nor  of  the  English  approach  to 
success— it  is  delightful  but  cannot  be  expected 
to  last,  just  as  measles  don't;  nor  of  the  English 
attitude  to  failure— who  can  define  failure,  and 
as  long  as  you're  enjoying  your  life,  what  else 
matters?  (All  very  restful,  I  must  say.)  I  have  not 
even  mentioned  how  beautiful  London  is,  full 
of  splendor,  full  of  coziness,  full  of  trees. 

"Why  do  you  live  in  London?" 

I  won't  try  to  answer.   It  takes  too  long. 
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The  five  other  books  can  be  chosen  from  at 
least  200  Selections  and  Alternates  that  will 
be  made  available  during  the  next  year. 

5|c  You  have  wide  choice  always— over 
200  books  a  year— and  you  will  pay,  on  the 
average,  20%  less  for  the  books  you  choosi.' 

5k  If  you  continue  after  buying  the  six 
books  called  for  in  this  trial  membership, 

with  every  second  Club  choice  you  buy  you 
will  receive,  without  charge,  a  valuable  Book- 
Dividend  averaging  around  $6  in  retail  value. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  this  profit-sharing 
plan,  $220,000,000  worth  of  free  books  (re- 
tail value)  have  been  earned  and  received  by 
Club  members  as  Book-Dividends. 

><f  More  important  than  the  saving,  this 
sensible  system  will  keep  you  from  miss- 
ing the  books  you  intend  to  read. 
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will)  ihc  .ulult  larts  ol  lilc  in  politics.  TIkic  lias 
been  no  like  ol  this  work,  in  my  lifetime. 

Indeed,  both  parties  and  all  working  politi- 
cians shoidd  band  together  in  a  new  and  wholly 
bipartisan  foundation  for  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  A.  Driny.  For  he  has,  overnight, 
become  an  indispensable  interpreter  of  what  they 
really  are  and  are  not,  and  of  what  government 
really  is  and  is  not.  He  has  become,  so  to  speak, 
the  biographer  of  the  high,  complex,  and  ach- 
ingly  human  art  of  politics,  the  biographer  of  a 
way  of  life. 

Now,  I  am  no  literary  critic  (as  one  or  two 
readers  have  on  a  previous  occasion  pointed  out, 
perhaps  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow).  But 
there  is  irresistible  temptation,  all  the  same,  to 
go  out  to  the  very  end  of  the  topmost  limb  and 
to  say  that  "great"  is  in  fact  a  more  descriptive 
word  for  this  novel  than  merely  "fine." 

In  terms  of  the  writing  art,  there  is  in  this 
book  an  extraordinary  understanding.  There  is 
a  true  compassion— cjualified,  as  true  compassion 
always  is,  with  awareness  that  pity  can  be  over- 
done and  that  the  best  of  any  genuinely  human 
t]uality  has  within  itself  sub-cjualities  which  merit 
no  compassion  at  all.  There  is  a  peculiar  grasp 
of  the  essential  cores  of  certain  people  as  human 
beings,  in  this  case  political  human  beings.  There 
are  those  nuances  of  perception  which,  as  1 
understand,  are  commonly  thought  to  underlie 
any  classic  work  of  fiction. 


A  really  first-rate  novel  about  American 

politics  is  rare.    This  is  perhaps  the  best 

in  a  generation — a  book  that  examines 

the  hidden  nobility  as  well  as  the  obvious 

villainies  of  the  politician's  trade. 


"WASHINGTON-  Another  young  man  who 
once  lived  in  Whittier,  California,  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  politics— and,  if 
I  am  not  very  wrong,  to  our  literature  as  well. 

Allen  Drury's  views  toward  his  celebrated 
former  fellow  townsman,  Richard  Nixon,  are  un- 
known to  me.  But  Allen  Drury's  views  toward 
infinitely  larger  matters  will,  before  long,  be 
known  to  many  thousands  and  maybe  even  mil- 
lions. 

In  his  new  book.  Advise  and  Consent,  Drury— 
the  quietest  reporter  ever  to  sit  in  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery  in  my  time  around  this  town— has 
blended  the  passionate  imagery  of  a  fine  novel 


I  A  i\I  NOT,  however,  imdertaking  a  literary 
dissection  here.  The  intent  of  this  dispatch,  in- 
stead, is  to  describe  the  exploration  Drury  has 
made  into  the  inner  political  realities. 

Advise  and  Consent  is  the  story  of  a  President's 
nomination  of  a  "controversial"  man,  one  Leffing- 
wcll,  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  (It  is  for  Drury  a 
happy  coincidence  that  the  novel  comes  out  not 
long  after  the  Senate  struggle  over  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's appointment  of  Lewis  L.  Strauss  to  be 
Secretary  of  Commerce.)  At  the  center  of  the 
plot  is  the  interplay  of  those  great  and  sometimes 
savage  pressures  and  counter-pressures  that  focus 
upon  Senate  and  other  politicians  when  such  an 
issue  is  joined. 

There  are  overtones,  or  perhaps  suggestive  re- 
calls, of  sad  and  dramatic  episodes  of  the  real 
past:  the  Alger  Hiss  affair,  the  suicide  of  Senator 
Lester  Hunt  of  Wyoming  after  a  moral  tragedy 
involving  his  son,  and  others.  There  are  also 
intimations  that  real  people  were  occasionally  in 
Drury's  mind,  though  they  are  not,  as  such,  in 
his  book.  Tlie  President  of  this  story,  who  seeks 
to  press  his  will  upon  the  Senate  in  the  Leffing- 
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^^WITH^^ 


C^HANGE  THE  FOR  TO  A  WITH,"  said  One  of  our  board  members,  "and  I'll  vote  for  it."  He  was  talking 

f  a  proposed  new  slogan— "In  service  for  people"— adopted  in  its  final  form  as  "In  service  with  people"  in  1955  when 

our  company's  name  was  changed  from  Farm  Bureau  to  Nationwide.  The  board  member  had  a 

point— for  the  clue  to  Nationwide>'s  real  character  is  not  in  the  word  service  (what  insurance 

company  is  not  interested  in  service?) . .  .nor  is  the  crucial  word  people.  But  when  you  try  to  describe 

how  people  experience  this  service . .  .you  realize  that  at  Nationwide  a  different  kind  of  relationship 

3es  indeed  exist  between  company  and  policyholder— and  "service  /or  people"  is  not  quite  accurate!  Born  of  coopera- 

i^e  roots  (an  offshoot  of  the  old  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  organization),  Nationwide  has  always  invited 

-  policyholders  to  share  in  their  company's  way  of  doing  things.  Even  now,  33  years  later 

ationwide  policyholders  meet  with  management  to  work  out  new  ideas— to  meet  the  challenges  of 

ir  new  era.  And  so  it  follows  that  Nationwide  dollars  work  in  creative  ways  developing  new  and 

jiproved  insurance  services— to  encourage  housing,  to  raise  broadcasting  standards,  to  widen  health  services,  to  assist 

war  torn  countries,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  car  and  home  financing. . .  all  designed  to  help  people  work 

out  mature  solutions  to  fundamental  problems  of  their  lives  and  times.  Nationwide  thus  becomes  a 

"workshop"  where  Americans  create  the  tools  for  their  own  betterment.  Fraternal  instead  of 

paternal,  pitching-in  rather  than  patronizing,  searching  not  smug,  related  not  remote,  alive  not  aloof    - 

Nationwide  Insurance  works  mth  people ...  is  in  service  with  people. 
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well  nomination,  is  not  unlike  FDR  in  some 
things— his  devotion  to  national  interest  and  his 
lack  of  fastidiousness  in  the  methods  he  used  to 
gain  honorable  ends. 

One  of  the  principal  characters,  Senator  Orrin 
Knox,  is  not  in  every  way  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  late  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio.  But  these  charac- 
ters and  all  the  others  are  Driuy's  characters, 
and  not  mere  extensions  of  "real"  characters. 
And  the  political  parties  with  which  he  deals  are 
given  no  names  at  all.  Theie  are  no  Democrats, 
no  Republicans.  There  is  a  Majority;  there  is  a 
Minority.  Drury  hit  upon  this  device  primarily 
to  avoid  the  slightest  suggestion  of  authorial 
partisanship,  even  the  small  fictional  partisanship 
that  surely  woidd  be  permissible  in  a  novel.  I 
suspect,  however,  (though  in  a  conversation  with 
him  he  never  quite  said  as  much)  that  at  least 
subconsciously  he  had  a  far  stronger  motive. 

THE     TRUTH 

ABOUT     POLITICI.ANS 

FOR  one  of  the  meanings  of  his  book  is  that 
overt  partisanship  is  far  less  real  in  actual 
politics  than  it  is  in  the  headlines— and  in  the 
conversations  and  attitudes  of  the  politically  in- 
nocent. What  are  at  work  in  this  book  are  nioi, 
highly  individual  men  who  abide  in  the  loose 
outlines  of  political  parties  but  feel  few  inhibi- 
tions thereby.  A  real  politician  usually  is  in  his 
party  in  the  sense  that  a  man  maintains  his 
quarters  in  one  hotel  as  against  another.  On  the 
whole  it  is  his  choice  of  stopping  places  and  he 
will  defend  it  against  the  claims  of  a  competing 
inn.  He  does  not,  however,  ever  suppose  that  his 
hotel  therefore  owns  him.  It  simply  provides  him 
with  certain  agreeable,  but  hardly  incomparable, 
facilities  for  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  he 
makes  adequate  repayment. 

In  short,  Adtiise  and  Consent  makes  plain,  in 
the  unforgettable  assault  upon  botli  emotion  and 
mind  of  a  good  novel,  what  any  number  of  non- 
fictional  essays  find  it  difficult  to  mark.  This  is 
the  fact  that— despite  all  high-toned  idealizations 
and  grubby  party-bureaucrat  self-interest  to  the 
contrary— there   are   two   essential   truths: 

(1)  We  have  a  government  of  men  and  not  of 
law; 

(2)  We  have  a  political  institution  that  is  "two- 
party"  on  the  outside  but  largely  non-party  on 
I  he  inside.  The  big  fellows  in  all  parties  are 
bigger  than,  and  really  separate  from,  those 
parties.    And  they  always  will  be. 

The  book  also  brings  out  brilliantly,  so  that 
it  is  aijjjrehended  by  the  heart  even  if  it  is  not 


always  grasped  by  the  intellect,  this  additional 
truth:  Politics  is  far  more  tough  and  "evil"  in 
one  sense  and  yet  far  more  "good"  in  a  deeper 
sense  than  most  people  know.  Drury  has  caught 
the  ultimate  reality:  Politics  is  an  art— in  some 
ways  the  most  exquisite  and  difficult  of  the  arts, 
since  it  is  the  art  of  people.  And  consetiuently  its 
\ery  highest  law  is  the  sujjremely  untidy  law  of 
paradox. 

Drury  himself  is  notably  shy,  a  tall,  thin,  dark 
man  looking  younger  than  his  forty  years.  He 
always  seems  a  bit  absent  and,  at  work,  drums 
away  at  his  typewriter  like  a  man  anxious  only  to 
finish  quickly  and  so  go  out  to  dinner.  He  tells 
me,  with  an  apologetic  half-cough,  that  he  is 
■personally  a  moderate  man  in  politics."  He 
mentions  no  party  affiliation  and  I  suspect  he 
actually  has  not  got  one.  At  any  rate  he  has, 
with  extraordinary  detachment,  made  in  this  book 
an  unanswerable  case  that  politics  is  really  an 
engagement  with  life,  and  a  personal  justifica- 
tioti,  in  itself. 

No  manifesto  or  system  of  apologetics  that 
could  be  prepared  by  practicing  politicians  could 
do  the  theoreticians  of  jjolitics  so  much  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  harm  as  this  novel.  For 
both  breeds  have  a  vested  interest  in  holding  or 
seizing  power.  But  Drury  has  no  such  self-inter- 
est. In  a  minor  and  literal  sense  his  people  do 
not  live.  Neither  did  Sidney  Carton;  nor  did 
Javert,  say,  with  his  peculiar  obsession  with  a 
peculiar  duty.  But  the  profound  realities  they 
represented  were  none  the  less  profound.  And 
so  with  Drury 's  politicians. 

WHAT     MAKES     CYNICS 

THE  central  illumination  of  the  Drury 
book  is  the  kind  but  searching  light  it  casts 
upon  the  whole  inner  state  of  our  union— the 
raggedly  run  races  between  motives  and  ideals, 
between  necessities  and  hopes,  between  what  is 
the  case  and  what  a  fellow  wishes  (or  thinks  he 
wishes)  were  the  case.  It  shows  that  big  politi- 
cians sometimes  do  bad  things  for  good  reasons, 
and  why;  that  this  country  is  run  by  its  true 
politicians  with  a  savage  devotion  that  does  not 
and  cannot  exclude  personal  cruelties;  that  small 
partisan  rah-rahs  and  total  right-mindedness  can- 
not often  be  indulged  by  the  men  who  really  hold 
responsibility. 

One  of  my  friends  in  the  Senate  told  me  re- 
cently that  while  he  liked  the  novel  immensely 
he  was  deeply  worried  that  it  might  "increase  the 
public  cynicism"  toward  the  Senate  and  toward 
politics  generally.   This  anxiety  was  based  upon 


How  long  has  it  been 

since  your  mind  was  stretched 

by  a  new  idea  ? 

A  challenging  statement  by  Dr.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins 

"Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  wrote:  'A  man's  mind  stretched  by 
a  new  idea  can  never  go  back  to  its  original  dimensions.'  The 
truth  of  this  statement  cannot,  of  com-se,  be  denied.  A  child 
who  suddenly  realizes  that  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  are  not  just 
isolated  sounds  and  shapes,  but  meaningful  symbols  that  form 
words,  has  grasped  an  idea  that  will  lead  to  a  continuing 
expansion  of  his  mind.  There  comes  a  time,  though,  in  the  lives 
of  too  many  of  us  when  our  minds  become  occupied  only  with 
knowledge  we  have  already  learned.  When  that  happens 
our  minds  cease  to  grow. 

"Unhappily,  the  more  successful  a  person  is  in  his  daily  work  the 
more  likelihood  there  is  that  this  unfortunate  condition  will 
result.  As  we  become  more  and  more  absorbed  with  our  specialty 
— whether  it  is  law,  medicine,  engineering,  science,  business  or 
any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  other  engrossing  occupations — we 
cease  to  absorb  the  new  knowledge  that  leads  to  new  concepts. 
With  the  years,  the  mind  narrows  rather  than  broadens  because 
we  cease  to  stretch  it  by  exploring  the  great  subjects  of 
philosophy,  government,  religion — the  great  humanities 
which  have  produced  our  great  men  and  great  thought. 
"If  it  has  been  some  time  since  your  mind  was  stretched  by  a 
new  idea,  the  publication  of  the  Great  Books  described  below 
will  be  interesting  and  important  to  you." 


Essential  in  the  library  of  every  thinking  person 
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Published  by  the 
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now  available  direct  from  the  publisher  with  great  new 


mind  is  permanently  stretched  by  a 
-  new  concept  only  if  the  concept  is 
ly  understood.  And  only  a  scholar 
th  long  years  of  disciplined  study  he- 
ld him  can  ordinarily  stick  to  the 
•k  of  absorbing  the  great  abstract 
^as  without  an  instructor.  Guidance, 
erpretation,  discussion  are  usually 
pessary  to  give  them  meaning  and 
plication  to  one's  owm  life.  That  is 
V  this  new  edition  of  the  great 
OKS  was  published, 
e  key  to  its  enormous  value  is  the 
sacher"  it  provides  —  the  amazing 
^^TOPicoN  pictured  above.  The  syn- 
PicoN  is  a  new  concept  in  self-edu- 
ion.  It  is  the  product  of  400,000 
i  n-hours  of  research  by  100  scholars 
I  »  a  period  of  eight  years.  It  is  quite 
'  irally  a  great  "teacher"  living  in 
:  Jr  home  .  .  .  always  at  your  disposal 
I  interpret  to  you  the  great  ideas  con- 
I  ned  in  the  Great  Books. 
■  you  begin  to  absorb  and  understand 
I  'se  great  ideas  by  which  man  has 
f  vived  and  progressed,  you  will  be- 
I  to  reflect  their  greatness  in  your 
'n  ability  to  think,  speak,  and  act 
J  ;h  new  and  impressive  weight.  You 
]  1  have  sounder  judgment  on  political 


and  economic  issues  as  the  great  minds 
who  conceived  and  contributed  law  and 
justice  make  the  whole  great  idea  of 
government  clear  to  you.  You  will  de- 
velop a  sounder  philosophy  of  life  as 
your  mind  is  illuminated  by  the  great 
minds  of  the  ages. 

You  wUl  not  be  limited  in  your  business 
progress  by  your  own  narrow  specialty, 
but  wUl  be  prepared  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  top  management  which  call  for 
broad  general  thinking  rather  than 
limited  technical  knowledge. 
Even  in  your  own  personal  life,  a  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  through  century  on 


century  can  guide  you  to  the  decisions 
and  actions  which  have  eternally  re- 
sulted in  the  greatest  success  and  con- 
tentment. 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  learn 
the  details  of  this  new  edition  of  the 
GREAT  BOOKS.  Mail  in  the  coupon  below 
for  a  free  descriptive  booklet.  It  wUl 
explain  how  you  can  find  new  under- 
standing of  yourself  and  the  world 
through  the  great  ideas  which  have  en- 
grossed man  since  the  written  record  of 
man  began.  It  is  in  this  way  that  one 
stretches  mind  and  soul.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  one  grows  in  wisdom. 


GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  DEPT.  2I-D 

425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1  1,  Illinois 

Please  send  me,  free  and  without  obligation,  your  handsome  booklet  which 
pictures  and  describes  the  revolutionary  syntopicon  and  the  gkeat  books 
in  full  detail.  Also,  include  complete  information  on  how  I  may  obtain 
this  magnificent  set,  direct  from  the  publisher,  on  your  special  budget  plan. 


(Dk-ase  print) 
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In  Canada,  write  Great  Books  of  the  Western  World,  Terminal  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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the  undeniable  fact  that  Advise  and  Consent  is 
full  of  episodes  that  are  far  from  pleasant— in- 
cluding the  hounding  to  his  death  of  a  sensitive 
and  useful  politician  for  a  long-past  personal  act 
of  unsavory  nature. 

But  I  think  my  Senate  friend  has  to  some  ex- 
tent missed  both  the  story  and  the  point.  It  is 
not  harsh  realism  that  feeds  public  cynicism;  it 
is  a  fat,  happy  unawareness.  Cynicism  springs 
more  often  from  a  sirupy  sentimentality  than 
from  the  good,  nasty  salt  of  truth.  For  my  own 
part  I  take  it  to  be  a  great  advance  that  Drury 
has  steadfastly  shown  that  people  in  high  places 
are  capable  of,  and  sometimes  actuallv  fated  to, 
the  working  of  villainies— but  in  pursuit,  as  is 
nearly  always  the  case,  of  the  highest  interests 
and  necessities  of  the  public  as  they  earnestly 
conceive  these  to  be. 

You  will  find  in  this  book  few  men  whose 
motives  are  not  understandable  and  even  in  one 
way  or  another  either  admirable  or  permissible. 
.•\nd  you  will  find  no  man  who  has  no  secret  that 
would  not  be  to  his  discredit.  Of  course,  the 
more  intimately  one  knows  the  various  men  who 
are  Presidential  aspirants  in  any  given  year  the 
more  likely  one  is  to  begin  to  believe  that  rio- 
body  at  all  is  really  qualified  for  the  office.  But 
one  is  made  to  realize— as  Advise  and  Consent 
unfolds  with  its  odd,  compelling  mixture  of 
sadness  and  of  strength— that  this  kind  of  skep- 
ticism, too,  is  a  small  and  basically  a  silly  sen- 
timentalism. 

For  the  "message"  that  runs  through  the  book 
is  that,  above  and  beyond  all  the  brutality  and 
the  chicane,  this  is  a  viable  and  decent  experi- 
ment in  government  with  an  unconquerable,  if 
irrational,  inner  vitality.  This  government  is  able 
to  accommodate  rascality  and  outrages  of  every 
kind  and  scope  but  one:  It  cannot  long  tolerate 
the  ultimate  crimes  of  intellectual  dishonesty  and 
fundamental  incompetence. 

THE     SMELL 

OF     THE     CAPITOL 

WHAT  more  does  one  want  of  a  book? 
W^ell,  there  are  other  things  here.  There 
is  a  casual  destruction,  through  the  higher  logic 
of  the  novel  form,  of  half-a-dozen  stereotypes  that 
have  triumphantly  survived  the  more  "factual" 
attacks  of  journalism.  For  example,  the  stereo- 
type that  men  with  "poor"  political  ideas  are  nec- 
essarily poor  men,  and  that  men  with  "good" 
political  ideas  are  necessarily  good  men;  the  myth 
that  the  machine  of  politics  is  more  cruel  when 
set  against  the  left  wing  than  when  set  against  tlie 


right  wing;  the  notion  that  politicians  who  show 
eager,  consistent  interest  in  small  matters  are, 
necessarily,  incapable  of  dealing  with  large  mat- 
ters. There  is,  indeed,  a  full  disclosure  that  the 
worst  of  all  the  enemies  of  sound  public  policy 
is  not  corruption  and  not  even  ignorance— but 
oversimplification. 

And  there  is  a  sensory  recall  of  what  Wash- 
ington is,  physically  and  spiritually.  There  is 
a  smell  of  the  stale  air  of  the  Capitol  and  of 
the  White  House  and  all  the  rest  of  the  vast 
public  buildings  that  rise  against  our  so  often 
lowering  skies.  There  is  the  odor  of  the  endless 
cups  of  coffee,  of  the  universal  and  automatic 
malice,  large  or  small,  tiiat  stains  every  conversa- 
tion. But  this  malice  always  breaks  at  last  upon 
the  rock  of  recognition  that  the  art  of  politics  is 
every  man's  art  here— and  that  for  all  its  sins  and 
shabbinesses  it  is  directed  at  last  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  something  of  genuine  nobility,  a  great 
Republic,  and  to  the  forwarding  of  something 
of  value,  the  true  interests  of  a  people. 

The  people  put  these  men  in  office,  the  Presi- 
dents, the  Senators,  the  Congressmen,  and 
Cabinet  officers.  Let  the  people  now  see  their 
walking  delegates  for  what,  in  action,  they  are 
and  are  not.  Let  them  flinch  from  and  sermonize 
against  the  depravities  of  their  chosen  agents. 
But  let  them  see,  too,  the  kind  of  stage  upon 
which  they  must  move  and  survive  imder  the 
terrible  weights,  the  pitiless  and  stabbing  lights 
of  this  present  world.  Let  them  see  not  only  how 
their  agents  misbehave  but  also  how  they  be- 
have. Let  them  recognize  the  ambitious  selfish- 
ness that  wars  forever  with  selflessness— and  quite 
often  loses. 

Let  the  people  know  this:  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  be  sure  how  one  ought  to  perform  "properly," 
the  farther  one  is  away  from  the  pit  where 
performance  goes  on.  Let  them  ask  themselves: 
Maybe  I  am  better  than  those  politicians;  but 
am  I  strong  enough,  am  I  big  enough,  am  I 
tough  enough  and  sensitive  enough,  all  at  once, 
to  do  the  job  I  have  told  them  to  do? 

I  think  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Allen 
Drury  of  the  Neiv  York  Times,  sometime  in- 
habitant of  Whittier,  California,  and  more  re- 
cently inhabitant  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery, 
will  widely  inspire  this  sort  of  self-examination 
and  sense  of  awareness  all  across  the  country  be- 
fore he  is  through.  I  think,  therefore,  that  he  has 
done  a  distinguished  national  service.  He  has 
brought  to  the  people  a  distillate  of  the  art  of 
people,  the  art  of  politics.  For  it  is  men  and 
not  abstractions  who  both  make  and  explain  our 
history. 
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THE    LAST    RESCUE 

Dear  Mr.  Harper: 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  those 
two  stone  Indians  in  Washington, 
1).  C,  that  have  plagued  us  live 
Indians  ever  since  we  first  saw  them, 
standing  in  front  of  the  main  en- 
trance of  our  Capitol.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  not  where  they  have 
been  for  over  a  hundred  years;  I 
don't  know  just  where  they  have 
been  put  while  the  Capitol  is  having 
its  face  lifted.  But  every  Indian  (and 
every  friend  of  the  Indians)  hopes 
and  prays  that  they  will  never  be  ]jut 
back  where  they  were. 

I  am  referring  to  the  two  sculp- 
tures known  as  "The  Rescue"  (on 
the  right  cheek  block  at  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Capitol)  and  "The 
Discovery"  (on  the  left).  "Rescue" 
contains  the  figure  of  an  Indian  man 
with  a  raised  tomahawk  in  his  hand, 
looking  as  though  he  is  about  to 
bring  it  down  on  the  head  of  a  white 
woman  who  crouches  at  his  side  try- 
ing to  protect  the  baby  in  her  arms. 
Her  husband,  however,  has  grasped 
the  Indian's  arm  just  in  the  nick  of 
lime.  A  dog  stands  near  by  snarling 
at  the  Indian.  You  can't  blame  the 
dog  under  the  circumstances.  The 
whole  thing  gives  a  very  unflattering 
and  unjust  impression  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  who  was  better  known 
for  his  acts  of  kindness  to  the  early 
.settlers  than  for  his  savagery. 

A  great,  big  Congressman  from  an 
"Indian"   state,   now   retired,  got   so 


worked  up  over  "Rescue"  that  he  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  19.S9  to  have  it 
removed.  "It  ought  to  be,"  he  said, 
"ground  into  dust  and  scattered  to 
the  four  winds!"  However,  he  didn't 
even  get  a  hearing  on  his  bill.  Other 
members  of  C^ongress  have  introduced 
similar  bills  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  them.  Evidently  there  has 
been  talk  going  on  ever  since  the 
end  of  the  (>ivil  War  about  doing 
something  to  the  east,  or  main,  side 
of  the  Capitol  in  order  to  make 
more  working  space  for  the  members 
of  (Congress;  and  it  was  generally  felt 
that  if  anything  was  done  the  ques- 
tion of  these  horrible  statues  would 
be  taken  care  of.  Now  that  they  are 
actually  at  woi k  on  the  facade,  we 
Indians  natuially  wonder  what  is  go- 
ing to  ha])pen  to  "Rescue"  and  "Dis- 
covery" and  if  they  are  going  to  be 
piu  back  after  the  job  is  finished. 

When  the  different  members  of 
Congress  tried  to  have  something 
done  about  "Rescue"  they  com- 
pletely ignoied  the  unfortunate  In- 
dian woman  in  the  statue  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  (Capitol  entrance, 
the  one  who  stands  there  looking  up 
at  C^oiumbus  in  awe  or  wonderment, 
or  possibly  worry.  y\fter  I  had  looked 
at  the  statue  from  the  rear  I  was 
convinced  that  it  nuist  be  worrv;  she 
was  about  to  lose  what  little  clothing 
she  wore! 

When  the  Indians  of  Los  Angeles 
celebiated  California  Indian  Day  in 
19.53  they  passed  a  resolution  to  have 
both  of  the  scidptures  removed, 
slating    in     llicii     j)clilion     thai     the 


Statues   "cast  an   unfavorable   r 
tion  upon  the  American  Indian 
pie."    They   also  observed    thaiilic 
statues    were    disintegrating    injllit 
Washington  climate,  and  that  jieir 
preservation  would  be  enhance  '" 
removing     them     to     some     jji 
museum.  The  prominent  placeslii; 
occupied  should,  we  Indians  be!;vc, 
be  filled  by  new  pieces  in  whii  a 
general  concept  of  the  true  char  "f 
of  the   first  Americans  is   porti 
and  which  exemplify  the  lasting  cdi 
of  gratitude  our  coimtry  owes  t  the 
fVmerican    Indian.     Let    us    ho 
isn't  loo  late  to  keep  both  "Re 
and  "Discovery"   from  returnii 
their  old  perches. 

These  sculptures  have  embari 
the  Indians  far  too  long  ahead 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leta  IVfyers  S'lart 
Member  of  the  Omaha  '  i''| 
of   \cl>  ^ 


THE     LYON-EAEK 

ind 


Til  L    train    came    sliding 
shuffling  down  the  sIojks 
Ceneva    one    smoky     afternoo 
Noveinber.     This    was    not    u\\ 
visit  to  Lyon;  I  had  once  sj)ent 
there  between  trains,  and  thai 
most  the  ordinary  traveler  coui 
But  this  time,  I  had  a  cousin  i 
American    consulate.     This    tii 
was  to  make  a  real  acquaintai:: 
that  vast,  poky  city,  the  city  ai 
food.   For,  as  my  cousin  said  \\  i 
air    of    luxurious    resignation, 
else-  is  there  to  do  in  Lnou  bin  ( 


AFTER     HOURS 

1  he  food  pilgrimage  is  now  a  re- 
spectable, it  not  glorified,  raison 
d'etre  lor  European  travel.  Where 
once  Augustus  Hare  shepherded  the 
semi-polished  voyager  through  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  continent,  to- 
day the  guides  are  Joseph  Wechs- 
berg  or  A.  }.  Liebling  or  Samuel 
Chamberlain.  The  affecting  view,  the 
splendid  monastery,  the  grandiose 
ical-estate  developments  of  the  Ren- 
aissance are  still  worthy  of  the  tour- 
ist's attention,  but  they  are  little 
more  than  signposts  on  the  way  to 
the  table  of  his  dreams.  You  may 
I'orget  the  twelfth-century  cathedral 
oortal,  but  you  will  never  forget  the 
lunch  at  the  Rat  Qiii  Mord. 

And  of  course  the  Lyonnais  region, 
with  its  cluster  of  Michelin  stars,  is 
I   favorite   fane.     There   was    Mere 
lirazier  and  Nandron  in  the  city;  to 
ihe  east  was  Perouges;  to  the  south, 
Point,  like  a  mad  scientist  in  a  lab- 
oratory, worked  his  magic  in  Vienne. 
What  richness,  what  understanding, 
Uhat  art,  above  all,  were  to  be  found 
n  the  Lyonnais.    And  what  words 
GO,  those  toppling-over  phrases  of 
he    food— why    not    say    it?— bores: 
J 'truly  majestic   .    .    .   eminently  re- 
sponsive .  .  .  superbly  contrived"  and 
jo  on,  phrases  which  would  better 
iipply  to  music  or  architecture  than 
j  0  cheese,  but  are  really  in  the  same 
tpirit  as  the  "Snap!  Crackle!  Pop!" 
m  a  cereal  box. 

I    "You  might  as  well  see  Point's," 
my   cousin    said    at    once    (he    pro- 
lounced   it   as    though    it   were    an 
mglish    word),    "and    get    it    over 
vith."    So  the  next  day  we  arrived 
or  lunch   at   the   Restaurant   de   la 
^yramide,  as  it  is  formally  named,  a 
lay  of  perishing  damp  cold  with  the 
nists  of  the  Rhone  hiding  the  tops 
i>f  the  little  hills  on  which  Vienne  is 
:>uilt.  In  this  chill  atmosjjhere,  which 
|eemed  to  betray  the  southern  prom- 
'se   of   the    place,    with    its    Roman 
iiins,    its    cypresses    and    tiles,    the 
trospect  of  such  an  eating  "experi- 
nce"  assumed  the  less  inviting  out- 
lines of  a  duty.  A  small  brass  plaque 
•n  a  gatepost  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
own    said    merely    "F.    Point,"    as 
liough  it  were  the  office  of  a  dentist, 
!r  perhaps  a  dressmaker.  The  smooth 
t<l  sand  in  the  courtyard  bore  only 
'ic    lootprints    of    the    commissi  on- 
line. A  wheelbarrow  full  of  bloom- 
,'^g  pansies  was  set  archly  near  the 
'oorway,  and  from  a  bare  fruit  tree 
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the  man  upon  Charles  Darwin  the 
scientist;  a  convincing  answer  to 
those  w^ho  doubt  that  "Shakspere 
was  Shakespeare" ;  and  the  com- 
ments of  noted  naturalists  on  the 
autumn  season. 


Don't  delay.  Enter  your  subscrip- 
tion now  and  receive  your  free 
copy  of  the  Autumn  issue. 
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THE   AMERICAN   SCHOLAR 

Dept.  J6 
18U  O  Street,  N.  "W.  Washington  9,  D.  C 

Send  me  the  Autumn  issue  without 
charge  and  enter  my  subscription  for 
the  term  checked.  n   1/2  year  $2 

D  1  year  $4  D  2  years  $7  D  3  years  $9 
D  payment  enclosed  Q  please  bill 
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AFTER     HOURS 


"Yon  don't   order  here.    It  just   comes. 


in     llic    garden     hung,    at     varying 
heights,  hirge  .silver  l)alis. 

Inside,  the  restamanl  with  its 
polleiy  vases  stuck  lull  ol  pink  gladi- 
olas  and  its  over-shiny  orange 
furniture  resembled  the  setond-cla.ss 
saloon  oF  a  small  ocean  liner.  I  was 
too  awed  to  ask  for  a  ineiui,  but  my 
cousin  said: 

"Don't  worry,  ^'ou  don't  order 
here.    It  just  comes." 

Come  it  did  with  suave  rapitlity 
from  the  hands  of  two  waiters  who 
announced  each  dish  as  it  was  set 
before  us.  This  was  a  welcome 
service,  since  otherwise  nnu  h  of  the 
meal  would  have  been  meaningless. 
There  were  four  liors  d'oenxnes,  each 
more  or  less  sui rounded  by  pastry. 
One  was  a  jidtr  dc  fole  gra.s  en 
brioche.  "Boloney  in  cake  is  what  a 
friend  of  mine  at  the  office  calls  this," 
remaiked  my  cousin.  He  knew  all 
the  dishes— I  was  not  his  first  pilgrim 
—and  somewhat  wearily  pointed  out 
the  touches  Avhich  had  made  the 
icstauiant's  reputation.  By  this  time, 
we  had  fiinshed  oin-  fiist  bottle  of 
wine  and  began  to  look  around  us. 

The  restaurant  was  filling  up.  A 
party  of  six  Lyonnais  businessmen, 
as  fat  and  violet-colored  as  one  im- 
agined their  livers  to  be,  filed  past 
to  a  table  reserved  for  them.  A  mid- 
dle-aged female  motorist  with  brass- 
splashed  hair  hurried  in  with  a 
young  North  .African,  dressed  in  the 
unmistakable  style  of  a  man  whose 
clothes    are    chosen    for    him    by    a 


1 


ft, 


woman.  They  were  heading  for  t 
Riviera.  Across  the  room  was 
family  party  in  glasses  and  blousi 
and  fox-collared  coats.  Point  w; 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  his  wi 
shortly  emerged  from  an  office  ne; 
the  door  and  circulated  among  t 
guests.  Point,  it  appeared,  had  n 
been  well. 

"It's  the  legs  most  of  all,"  she  sai 
"The  legs  and  the  heart." 

By  this  time,  the  waiter— we  h; 
only  one  to  ourselves  now— return 
to  us  with  what  was  the  meal's  to: 
de  force,  a  large  pastry  baked  in  tl 
shape  of  a  fish.  Cutting  it  careful 
down  one  side,  he  Hipped  it  o])en 
leveal  a  real  fish,  a  lonp-de-m 
stuffed  with  aromatic  twigs,  er 
bedded  in  its  casing,  as  a  Jurass 
reptile  is  embedded  in  limeston 
One  did  not,  my  cousin  told  me,  e; 
the  pastry. 

Now  my  canoe  was  begiiming  t 
float  toward  the  sunset.  Someor 
near  us  was  having  snipe,  and 
scorched  head  and  long  thin  hi 
nodded  above  its  silver  dish  on  tf 
way  by.  Our  "main"  dish  was 
Chinese  mountain  landscape 
chicken  with  waterfalls  of  gree 
beans  coming  down  its  yellow  side 
Then  cheese:  scenes  of  my  early  lil 
Hashed  past.  The  waiter  fanned  oi 
five  plates  of  petit  fours  to  go  wit 
the  desserts,  three  or  four  of  then 
One  was  accompanied  by  a  saui 
russe—"ce  n'est  qii'un  pen  de  crem> 
monsieur,  nn  pen  de  crime  vanillee. 
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AFTER     HOURS 

,t  why  was  it  olive  green?  The 
pe  passed  lis  again  on  its  way 
ck,  its  head  still  gently  rocking, 
lien  the  phmip  capon  oranges  in 
ickish-brown  baskets  with  enor- 
)us  handles:  these  we  refused,  but 
t  the  final  marrons  glaces.  We  had 
lee,  but  I  felt  no  reassurance.  The 
rd  bottle  of  wine  was  half  empty, 
fhen  my  mind  experienced  one  f)f 
)sc  slight  shifts  of  balance  which 
)duce  a  mild  shock,  as  when  one 
s  his  foot  down  on  the  last  stair  of 
light  only  to  find  that  he  has  mis- 
culated  and  there  are  no  stairs 
t.  The  restaurant  through  my 
ggish  reverie  became  a  chamber 
the  underworld  peopled  by  terrify- 
;  allegorical  figures.  The  waiters, 
xe's  servants,  were  drowning  us 
food  and  wine,  defiling  us  for  our 
e  with  the  retributive  meats 
derneath  the  metal  dish  covers, 
d  the  wine  from  the  green  bottles 
I  not  soothe.  Instead  it  filled  me 
h  a  buoyant  panic.  But  it  was 
16  to  go  and  to  pay;  the  panic  did 
t  last.   Money  burst  from  my  wal- 

like  a  stream  of  remorseful  gas. 
grimages  are  expensive. 
liVe     walked     out     between     the 
iters,  past  Point's  office.   Through 

half-open  door,  a  yellow,  fang- 
hand  reached  for  a  glass  of 
impagne  on  the  desk,  a  hand  that 
anated  from  a  flat  bulk  in  a  dark- 
le suit  surmounted  by  a  black- 
red,  surprisingly  young-looking 
id.  Then  out  into  the  haven  of 
1'  air. 

The  next  day,  I  described  f)ur  ex- 
"ience  to  Monsieur  Papillon,  a 
eran  Lyonnais  my  cousin  knew, 
t  you  can  never  impress  the 
'nch. 
'Chez  Point,"  he  mused.   "Oiii.  re 

un  bon  restaurant." 
'Notice  his  use  of  the  historical 
ise,"   said   my   cousin.     "It   xuas   a 
)d  restaurant." 
'But  why?  surely  .  .  ." 
Vly  cousin  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
oint's    has    become    too    popular, 
insieur  Papillon  is  very  fussy." 
Two  or  three  years  later,  I  drove 

ough  Vienne  with  my  wife  on  our 

dding  trip.    She  knew  about   the 

ramide,  and  began  hinting  about 

IS  far  away  as  Macon. 

'Point  has  died,"  I  said  at   last. 

tn  sure  it  isn't  nearly  as  good  any 

ire." 

—Nicholas  King 


What's  Different  About 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH? 


Even  from  the  outside,  you 
can  see  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  different  from  all 
others. 

And  it  is  easy  to  mis- 
takenly imagine  that  the 
chief  difference  is  in  the 
things  that  can  be  seen  .  . . 
the  clergy,  the  Sacraments, 
the  forms  of  devotion,  and 
Catholic  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  Pope. 

But  the  thing  that  makes  the  Cath- 
olic Church  unique  is  this: 

It  claims  to  be  the  True  Church  of 
Christ . . .  and  the  only  one. 

This  claim  is  often  resented,  and 
sometimes  ridiculed,  by  honest  and  de- 
vout people  of  other  faiths.  They  regard 
it  as  an  evidence  of  Catholic  arrogance 
...  an  affront  to  their  own  sincerely-held 
convictions  ...  a  scheme  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  to  destroy  other  church 
bodies. 

The  plain  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  made  this  same  claim 
during  the  reign  of  Peter,  the  Pope, 
nearly  2,000  years  ago,  and  down  through 
the  centuries.  It  was  obviously  not  de- 
signed, therefore,  to  offend  present-day 
Christian  church  bodies. 

Christians  generally  agree  that  there 
can  be  only  one  True  Church.  And  for 
the  first  15  centures  of  Christendom,  a 
reference  to  "the  Church"  meant  only 
one  thing  to  Christians  everywhere— the 
Catholic  Church.  Today  there  are  hund- 
reds of  church  bodies  professing  to  be 
Christian,  yet  differing  from  one  an- 
other in  basic  doctrine,  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  attitude  toward  the  authority 


of  the  church. 

This  creates  a  bewilder- 
ing problem  for  those  seek- 
ing Christ's  True  Church. 
And  we  have  no  desire  to 
criticize  or  offend  those 
who  sincerely  make  a 
choice  different  from  our 
own.  But  we  are  happy- 
yes,  eager,  in  fact— to  ex- 
plain why  nearly  400  millions  of  people 
today  accept  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
True  Church,  just  as  our  Christian  fore- 
fathers did  in  Apostolic  times. 

You  may  not  agree  with  Catholic 
teachings  and  beliefs,  even  after  reading 
the  powerful  evidence  we  are  prepared 
to  submit.  But  if  you  are  confused  . . . 
and  feel  you  have  not  found  the  True 
Church  . . .  we  invite  you  to  investigate 
the  Catholic  claim  and  decide  for  your- 
self in  your  own  good  conscience.  Just 
fill  in  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you, 
without  cost  or  obligation  . . .  and  in  a 
plain  wrapper ...  a  tremendously  inter- 
esting pamphlet  on  the  True  Church. 
Nobody  will  call  on  you.  Write  today- 
ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  D-16. 


SUPREME   COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS   OF   COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS   INFORMATION   BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

Please    send    me    your    Free    Pamphlet    entitled: 
"What   Do   You   Mean— Only   One   True   Church?" 

D-16 
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SUPREME        COUNCIL 

KIIIGHTS  OF  COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS      INFORMATION      BUREAU 


1*422      LINDELL      BLVD. 


ST.    LOUIS     8,     MISSOURI 


MUSIC  in  the  round 

BY    DISCUS 


PERFORMERS     AND     THEIR     PERSONALITIES 


The  nuiNical   woods  are   full  of 

first-class  mechanics— but 

virtuosos  who  can  "come  right   over 

the    footlights    and    hypnotize 

an   audience"   are   precious  rarities. 

Music  may  be  created  by  composers, 
but  it  is  re-created  by  ])crsonalitics: 
and,  more  specifically,  by  the  virtuoso 
personality.  Those  serious-minded  listen- 
ers and  critics  \\'lu)  iiiveiuh  against  the 
cult  of  the  virtuoso  simply  do  not  know 
their  musical  history.  Ever  since  the 
l)eginning  of  the  romantic  movement, 
it  has  been  tlie  \  irtuoso  who  has  reigned 
su|jreme.  and  for  good  reason.  The 
crowds  did  not  tear  down  the  hall  to 
hear  a  sincere  little  musician  play  to  the 
best  ol  his  sincere  limited  ability.  They 
lore  down  the  hall  to  hear  I'aganini, 
and  I,is/t,  and  Malii)ran,  and  de  Beriot, 
and  lausig,  and  Sarasate  and  Vieux- 
temps.  and  Paderewski.  .And  so  on  to 
our  own  day  of  Callas,  Tebaldi,  Rubin- 
stein, Heifetz,  and  Horowitz. 

For  just  as  the  composer  has  to  have 
jjersonality  if  he  is  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, so  must  the  virtuo.so.  Virtuosity 
does  not  necessarily  mean  an  aggrandize- 
ment of  music  for  personal  ends,  though 
ol    course    it    can   degenerate    into    that. 


.\nd  virtuosity,  despite  the  current 
bastardization  of  the  wortl,  with  its 
derogatory  implication,  is  much  more 
tlian  mere  show-off  technique.  Of  comse 
it  does  rec]uire  a  lompleie  tonunand  of 
technical  resource,  for  what  good  are 
ideas  if  the  performer  lacks  the  ability 
to  put  them  into  efletl?  But  that  is  oidy 
tiie  bc"ginning.  It  demands  an  insight 
into  the  composers'  world,  and  it  de- 
mands a  (juality  of  projection,  and  it  de- 
mands ,iti  incli\icliial  approach  through 
which  the  composers'  concepts  are 
tempered  by  the  perlormers'  concc])ts. 
There  have  been  a  handful  of  musicians 
who  have  made  phenomenal  careers  as 
virtuosi  despite  some  serious  technical 
shortcomings  (Maria  Callas  is  one),  but 
it  is  hard  to  think  of  any  great  virtuoso 
who  did  not  have  the  aiiility  to  come 
right  over  the  foot  lights  and  hypnoti/e 
an  audience. 

In  his  highest  estate  the  virtuoso  puts 
his  amazing  aliility  to  the  service  of  the 
composer.  In  his  lowest,  he  perverts  the 
composer  to  his  own  ends.  In  our  day 
wc  ha\e  a  few  of  either  specimen, 
though  the  majority,  as  always,  lie  in 
between.  Gyorgy  (Iziffra,  in  his  two-disc 
recording  of  the  Liszt  Transcendental 
Etudes  (Angel  359 IB)  is  typical  of  the 
type  of  virtuoso  who  glories  in  finger 
work  to  the  detriment  of  nnisical  value, 
lie  runs  up  a  pretty  scale,  he  thunders 
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out  his  lortissimos  and  does  everyt'i 
but  stomp  on  the  keyboard:  and  if  t 
were  all  there  is  to  music-making 
would  be  triumphant.  But  how  in 
pressive  his  playing  is;  and  how  b;i 
his  ideas!  .And,  when  one  comes  do 
to  it,  his  is  a  kind  of  runaway  pian 
without  any  real  ccmtrol.  His  rhvthn 
not  very  stable,  his  tone  seems  imapn 
of  nuance,  and  he  makes  his  cfli  - 
mainly  by  a  pile-up  of  sonority,  aided 
a  few  tricks-in-trade. 

Pedants  Like  Soda  Jerks 

He  is  not,  however,  typical  of  most  I 
the   yoiniger  virtuosos.    What    has   li 
l^ened,    to    a    large    extent,    is    that 
heroes    of    the    concert    stage    have 
veloped  into  the  workmen  of  the  cone  i 
stage.    Before  the  ])ublic  are  a  very  l:i 
iunni)er    of    cjualified    musicians.    g( 
technicians  all.  who  are  honestly  devo  1 
to  music,   do  a   good   deal   of   think 
about  it,  and  Avho  respect  the  composi 
intentions     to     the     point     where     t 
woidd    as    soon    a])))ear    on    stage    ir 
spc:)rts    shirt    as    tinker    with    a    soli 
eighth  note  or  phrase  marking.    T 
is    only    one    thing    wrong    with    th 
their  powers  of  projection  are  nn'iiJT 
They  lack  the  jjcrsonality  to  make  in 
a     fresh     and     memorable     experiei 
They  are  apt  to  be  in  a  rhythmic  strl 
jacket.     In    their   efforts    to   be    accu 
they    end    u|j    pedantic.     They    do 
make    music    as    though    they    love 
Artur  Rubinstein,  once  discussing  sc 
of   the   younger   pianists   and    violin 
paid  tribute  to  their  training  and  s 

"But."   he   said,   with    great   exasp 
tion.   "they  come  out  on   the  stage 
soda  jerks!" 

Rubinstein,  of  course,  is  the  virtu 
par  excellence.  He  is  still  an  amazl 
technician,  his  tone  has  a  warmth  I 
can  melt  bronze,  and  he  loves  to  m 
nuisic.  And  when  lie  walks  on  the  st 
it  is  as  an  emperor.  In  his  recent  recc 
ings  of  the  .Schumann  Piano  Conce: 
with  Josef  Krips  and  the  Victor  S 
phony  (Victor  LM  2256,  mono;  11 
2256,  stereo),  and  the  Chopin  F  mi 
Concerto,  with  -Alfred  Wallenstein  ; 
the  .Symphony  of  the  .Air  (LM  2 
mono;  LSC  2265,  stereo),  the  unmis 
able  warmth  and  bigness  that  characte; 
Rubinstein's  playing  are  ever-pre.si 
the  perpetually  singing  line,  the 
arch  to  the  phrases,  the  subtle  play 
c()lc)r,  and  the  comjjlete  inmiersion 
the  nuisic. 

How  to  Play  Mozart 

Another  virtuo.so,  though  he  proba ' 
wouldn't  like  lieing  called  so,  is  Rudf 
Serkin,  and  his  latest  disc  is  devoted  t  if 
pair  of  Mozart  Piano  Concertos— Nos, 
in    F   (K.   413)   and    the    pojjular  20 
D   minor   (K.   466),   with    the    Marlb 
Festival    Orchestra    conducted    by   Al| 
ander    Schneider    (Colimibia    ML   5 
mono).    Serkin  has  the  reputation  of 


)nly  from  Zenith!  The  most  dramatic  sound  separation  ever 
|rom  a  single  instrument-EXTENDED  STEREOPHONIC 

i^ith  a  turn  of  Zenith's  new  Extended  Stereophonic  control  the  dual  speaker  systems  seem  to 
10 ve  out  beyond  the  sides  of  the  cabinet — expanding  the  stereophonic  effect  as  never  before 
1  a  single  console.  This  is  Extended  Stereophonic — and  only  Zenith  has  it.  Another  new  and 
{elusive  development — Zenith's  Automatic  Balance  Control — lets 
ou  bring  the  separate  speaker  systems  into  proper  balance,  automati- 
lUy  keeps  them  in  balance  no  matter  how  often  you  change  the 
olume.  Exclusive  engineering  advances  like  these  are  among  the 
lany  reasons  why  Zenith  High  Fidelity  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 


iX" 


As  you  listen  the  sound  source 
seems  to  move  beyond  the  cabinet 


j  ove  is  the  Zenith  Grieg,  an  Extended  Stereophonic  instrument 
I  -h  FM/AM  radio.  Has  Zenith's  exclusive  Cobra-Matic®  4-speed 

I  cord  Changer  and  Cobra®  Tone  Arm;  40  watts  of  power  output 
distorted,  up  to  80  watts  peak,  from  Zenith-designed  dual 
mnel  amplifier.  Provision  for  new  Zenith  Radial  Sound  System, 


optional  at  extra  cost.  Provincial  styling — exquisite  fine-furniture 
cabinetry — from  the  world-famous  Zenith  Decorator  Group.  In 
maple  veneers  and  maple  solids,  mahogany  veneers  and  mahogany 
solids,  Model  SFD  2565, 1625.00.*  Other  Zenith  quality  high  fidelity 
instruments  from  $159.95*. 


ZENITH    RADIO 
CORPORATION, 

„  ,^- -     CHICAGO    39, 

\  'JOIS— The  royally  of  tcU-viBion, 
■ODlioaic  high  fidelity  instruments. 
"igriiphB.  radios  and  hearing  aids. 
'Ui.-i  of  leadership  in  radionics  ex- 
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'au'''*f<^d  retail  price. 
S>,tithwesland  West 
'  !!■  ri  liciUiOTlH  subject 


ZENITH 


The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on 


The  surest  sign 

of  the 
finest  sound 
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SIR  TF^MAS  BEECHAM, 
The  Beecham  Choral  Society 
Royal  Philharmonttf  Orchestra 

i  i 
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6  rather  special  new  albums  in 

Full  Dimensional  Stereo 


n  1  Pennario/Hollywood  Bowl 
Composer  Miklos  Rozsa  conducts 
and  Leonard  Pennario  plays 
Dream  ofOluen;  Rustle  of  Spring; 
favorites  by  Rachmaninoff,  Liszt, 
Beethoven,  and  Mozart;  and  Ro- 
zsa*s  Spellbound  Concerto,  dedi- 
cated to  this  brilliant  young  piano 
virtuoso.  SP  8494 

□  2  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
This  Haydn  oratorio  is,  above  all, 
melodious. ..as  Sir  Thomas's 
monumental  recording  makes 
clear.  Three  records,  illustrated 
libretto  in  English.  SGCR  7184 
D  3  Rudolf  Firkueny 

No  music  so  demands  a  pianist  of 
the  topmost  rank.  With  these  in- 
tensely felt  performances,  Fir- 
kusny  reaffirms  his  high  place 
in  that  elite.  SP  8493 


Q  4  Philharmonia/Kurtz 
Yehudi  Menuhin  plays  superb 
violin  solos  in  ballet's  tenderest 
pas  de  deux  and  in  its  most  scin- 
tillating one.  Delightful  seldom- 
heard  numbers  are  included  in 
Kurtz's  lighter-than-air  reading 
of  the  suite.  SG  7188 

D  5  Marcel  Grandjany 
World's  foremost  harpist  plays 
Ravel,  Debussy  (Danscs  Sacree 
et  Profane),  and  a  charming  suite 
and  brilliant  rhapsody  of  his  own. 
With  Hollywood  String  Quartet, 
flute,  and  clarinet.  SP  8492 

□  6  William  Steinberg 
In  Steinberg's  masterful  hands, 
these  well-loved  concert  pieces 
flow  without  looseness  and  dance 
without  exaggeration.  The  results 
gleam  delightfully.  SP  8495 


FREE:  "CAPITOL'S^  400," 
4S-page  brilliant  color  catalog  of 
netvest  and  greatest  Capitol  al- 
bums, popular  and  classical, 
stereo  and  monophonic.  Write: 
Dept.  J,  (Capitol  Tower,  Holly- 
wood 28.  Calif. 


Stereo  album  numbers 

are  shown.  For  monophonic 

versions,  omit  S. 
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iii5>  a  "classit"  pianist  wlto  confines 
self  pretty  exclusively  to  the  \'ienJ 
masters.  Hut  that  is  not  incoiiipatl 
uitli  being  a  virtuoso.  Why  did  Mc 
Avrite  his  concertos  if  not  to  show  of] 
prowess  as  a  pianist?  In  his  letters! 
composer  constantly  tells,  with 
satisfaction,  of  the  sensation  he 
witii  this  or  that  concerto,  and  howl 
in  effect,  wowed  'em. 

.\nd,    as    a    matter    of    fact,    Scrk 
.Mozart    (and    Beethoven,    and    Bralij 
playinfT   has   enormous   personality, 
is  one  of   the   few  inusi(ians  who  pi 
Mozart  witli  Beeihovcnian  vigor.   SeiT 
docs  not  feel  lliat   Mozart  is  a   DresI 
figine  to  be  marked  "fragile."    He 
the  complete  scale  of  dynamics  that  I 
modern  jjiano  provides,  and  his  Mol 
has  breadth  and  virility.    He  also  hi 
tendency  to  linger  over  slow  movemd 
in  quite  a  romantic  manner.    With 
other  pianist  this  might  be  fatal.    W'l 
Serkin  does  it,  he  manages  to  hold 
music  together  and  make  it  remark^ 
(()n\  in<  ing. 

Some  Are  l\ear  Greatness 

A    piaiiisi    ^vho    probably    could    h| 
devel()])cd  into  a  spectacular  ])erfor 
is  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  plays  on^ 
his    specialties— the    Ravel    Piano 
certo— with  the  New  \'ork  Philharmol 
and    the    Shostakovich    Piano    Concq 
No.    2    with    the    C>olumbia    Symphc 
Bernstein,    not    unexpectedly,    condil 
both  works  from  the  keyboard  (Colur 
ML    5337.    mono).     It    lakes    an    insi 
mcntalist  many  hours  a  day  of  const! 
practice    to    maintain    the    concert-ll 
level    expected    of   him.    and    Bcrnsd 
simply  does  not  have  the  time  (or, 
feels,  inclination).    But  what  he  can  I 
with  his  limited  practice  is  almost  sini 
and    many    pianists    would    gladly 
their  souls  to  obtain  the  kind  of  flue| 
that    Bernstein    has   without   apparer 
trying.    His  Ravel   is   beautiful— shar 
etched,  under  superb  control,  and 
matically  perfect.    Of  the  Shostakovi] 
one  has  less  to  say.    It  is  a  cheap 
oijvious  work,  tiresome  in  its  cliches, 
of  reminiscences  of  the  ])rior  piano  cl 
certo     (the     one     with     trumpet), 
ghastly  in  its  heavy  efforts  to  be  lighd 

The    Brahms    Concertos    are    ah 
with     us.      Recent     additions     to 
discography   have  been   the  Piano  C| 
certo   No.    L  with   Gary   Graflman 
the    Boston    Symphony    under    Chail 
Munch    (Victor    LM    2274,    mono: 
2274,  stereo);  the  Piano  Concerto  NoJ 
^^'ith    Louis    Kentner    and    the    Philf 
monia     Orchestra     conducted     by 
.Adrian  Bouli  (Capitol  SG  7133,  sterej 
and  the  Violin  Concerto,  with   Hem) 
Szeryng    and     the     London     Symphc 
under  Pierre  iMonteux  (Victor  LM  22| 
mono;   LSC  2281.  stereo). 

Graffman  is  a  pianist  of  immense  sk 


m 


ENIUS... IN  STEREO 


W(.' 


ILLIANT  NEW 
WORDINGS 

ing  new  versions  of  some 
|;  most  popular  works  in  the 
Ijs  Columbia  catalog — re- 
ded in  new  stereophonic 
'A  by  the  outsta n ding  a  rtists 
time. 

zart  concerti  reveal  the 
helming  violin  artistry. of 
■rancescatti. 

RT:  Violin  Concerto  No.  3 
/lajor,  K.  216;  Violin  Con- 
No.  4  in  D  Major,  K.  218— 

rancescatti,  Violin,  Bruno 
;  rconductlngthe Columbia 
■hony  Orch. 
/IL5381     MS  6063  (stereo) 

certo  that  never  fails  to 
jhunderous  applause  has 
ecorded  by  pianist  Eugene 
in,  of  whom  the  same  may 
d. 

mOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto 
in  B-flat  Minor,  Op.  23— 
le  Istomin,  Piano,  The 
«lphia  Orch.,  Eugene  Or- 
y,  Cond. 
IL  5399    MS  6079  (stereo) 

li/iNSKY:Threni(1957-58) 

I  'Stravinsky conductingthe 

Jbia  Symphony  Orchestra 

NL5383     MS  6065  (stereo) 

'!AK:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E 

Op.  95  ("From  the  New 

'   ")— Bruno  Walter  con- 

■:  gtheColumbiaSymphony 

IL  5384    MS  6066  (stereo) 


The  almost  incredible  versatility 
of  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  Eugene  Ormandy  is  pre- 
sented in  5  brand  new  record- 
mgs. 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C 

Minor,  Op.  68 — The  Philadelphia 

Orch.,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Cond. 

ML  5385     MS  6067  (stereo) 

BRITTEN:  Young  Person's 
Guide,  Op.  34  •  PROKOFIEV: 
Peter  and  the  Wolf.  Op.  67, 
Cyril  Ritchard,  Narrator;  The 
Philadelphia  Orch.,  Eugene  Or- 
mandy, Cond.    MS  6027  (stereo) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  1812  Overture, 
Op.  49  •  BORODIN:  Polovtsian 
Dances;  In  the  Steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  .  MOUSSORGSKY: 
Night  on  Bald  Mountain — The 
Philadelphia  Orch.,  Eugene  Or- 
many,  Cond. 

ML  5392  MS  6073  (stereo) 

DEBUSSY:  Afternoon  of  a  Faun; 
La  Mer  •  RAVEL:  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  Suite  No.  2— The  Phila- 
delphia Orch.,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Cond. 

ML  5397     MS  6077  (stereo) 

MOZART:  Eine  kleine  Nacht- 
musik  •  BACH:  Air  from  Suite 
No.  3  •  CORELLI:  Concerto 
GrossoinGMinorC'Christmas") 
.  MENDELSSOHN:  Scherzo  in 
E-flat  Major  from  Octet  for 
Strings — Strings  of  The  Phila- 
delphia Orch.,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Cond. 

ML  5402    MS  6081  (stereo 


Isaac  Stern,  supreme  violinist, 
adds  2  major  violin  concerti  to 
Columbia's  stereophonic  cata- 
log. 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Concerto  In  D 
Major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 
Op.  35  .  MENDELSSOHN:  Con- 
certo in  E  Minor  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  64— Isaac  Stern, 
Violin,  The  Philadelphia  Orch., 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Cond. 

ML  5379     MS  6062  (stereo) 

2  mighty  Liszt  piano  concerti 
played  by  Philippe  Entremont 
prove  extraordinary  examples 
of  stereo's  power. 

LISZT:  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat 
Major;  Concerto  No.  2  in  A  Major 
— Philippe  Entremont,  Piano, 
The  Philadelphia  Orch.,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Cond. 

ML  5389     MS  6071  (stereo) 

FRANCK:  Symphonic  Variations 
•  D'INDY:Sympliionyona  French 
Mountain  Air — Robert  Casade- 
sus.  Piano,  The  Philadelphia 
Orch.,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Cond. 
ML  5388     MS  6070  (stereo) 

THELORD'SPRAYER— TheMor- 
mon  Tabernacle  Choir,  Dr.  R.  P. 
Condie,  Dir.;  the  Philadelphia 
Orch.,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Cond.; 
Alexander  Schreiner,  Frank  W. 
Asper,  Organists. 

ML  5386     MS  6068  (stereo) 


COLUMBIA 


Hrworkj"  ®  <?  Mircis  Reg. 


3  recorded  performances  offer 
further  proof  that  Leonard 
Bernstein  has  made  the  N.  Y. 
Philharmonic  into  one  of  the 
world's  finest  classical  instru- 
ments. 

FRANCK:  Symphony  m  D  Minor 
— N.  Y.  Philharmonic,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Cond. 

ML  5391     MS  6072  (stereo) 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV:  Scheher- 
azade—  N.  Y.  Philharmonic, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Cond. 

ML  5387     MS  6069  (stereo) 

MOUSSORGSKY:  Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition  •  RIMSKY-KORSA- 
KOV: Capriccio  Espagnol — N.  Y. 
Philharmonic,  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Cond. 

ML  5401     MS  6080  (stereo) 

LISZT:  Harmonies  du  soir  • 
SCHUBERT:  Moment  Musical 
in  C  Major,  Op.  94,  No.  1;  Im- 
promptu in  E-flat  Major,  Op.  90. 
No.  2;  Impromptu  in  A-flat 
Major,  Op.  90,  No.  4 — Sviatoslav 
Richter,  Piano.  ML  5396 
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produced  for  connoisseurs, 
priced  for  everyone... 
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I  12"  LP'S  X 

I  Monophonic  ^^ 


12"  IP's 
Stereo 


Tchaikovsky:     NUTCRACKER     SUITE;     SERE- 
NADE  FOR   STRINGS.   Symphony   Orchestra  of 
7bf  Be/;)iiiii  A'atiniw/  Radio  -  Jranz  Jndre. 
Mon,   TC8001  Stereo:   TCS18001 

Beethoven:    SYMPHONY    No.    5.    Tiamburg   State 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  -  Joseph  Keilberth. 

Stereo:  TCS18005 
WALTZES    OF    JOHANN    STRAUSS. 
Jrtist's  Cije,   7(;e   Blue  Danube,   Emperor  ^i'altZl 
IVine,  D'oiiifii  mid  Sonih  The  Bambers;   Symphony 
Orchestra   -  Joseph   Keilberth. 
Mon:  TC8018  Stereo:  TCS18018 
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j^TELEFUNKEN  RECORDS 

Ik    a  division  of  £cnicioii  Records,  7iic, 
^W         Deot  NH   140  West  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  11 


leading  consumer  products  testing  lob* 
reports  on  Glaser-Steers  GS-77. 

"theGS'77 
coffttes  about 
as  close  to 
perfection  in 
a  changer  design 
as  anything 
we  have  seen'' 


Glaser-Steers  GS-77  high  fidetity  record  changer: 

Superb  for  stereo  .  .  .  ond  your  present  records. 
$59.50  less  base  and  cartridge  at  your  dealer. 
•Audiolob  Test  Report  in  August  High  Fidelity 
Magozine-for  o  copy  of  complete  report  and 
brochure,  write  to  the 

Glater-Steert  Corp.,  155  Oraton  St.,  Newark,  N.i. 
Dept-HM-10 
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and  even  ol  aullioiily.  bill  somehow  he 
does  not  coninuniicate  as  much  as  he 
should.  With  all  of  his  strength,  one 
feels  a  certain  inhibited  quality.  He 
does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  enough 
confidence  in  his  musical  instincts  to 
give  himself  leeway  in  phrase  or  rhyllim. 
When  he  gets  that  confidence,  he  will 
be  one  of  the  great  pianists.  .\t  present 
he  remains  one  of  infinite  potential  not 
fully  realized. 

Iventner  has  l)een  around  for  many 
years  now.  All  the  more  pii//liiig,  then, 
is  his  performance  of  the  lirahms  li  Hat, 
which  is  musically  mannered  and  tech- 
nically often  sloppy.  A  di.sc  like  this 
cannot  do  his  reputation  any  good.  Nor 
will  Szeryng's  disc  of  the  Violin  Concerto 
throw  too  inuch  flattery  his  way.  Ob- 
viously a  violinist  with  flair,  he  neverthe- 
less has  too  many  mannerisms  for  com- 
fort: excessive  slides,  an  obtrusive 
vibrato,  and  a  bow  arm  that  occasionally 
falters. 

The  Casals  Secret 

\  much  su|jerior  quality  of  siring 
playing  is  present  in  the  Janos  Starker 
recording  of  the  Dvorak  'Cello  Concerto 
(Angel  S  35417,  stereo).  Walter  Suss- 
kind  leads  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
in  this  disc,  which  has  been  available 
monophonically  for  several  years.  For 
some  reason,  Starker  has  never  given 
a  solo  recital  in  New  York,  and  thus 
this  listener  has  no  idea  of  what  his 
tone  would  sound  like  in  the  concert 
hall.  On  records  he  is  the  equal  of  any 
living  'cellist.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
whose  intonation  is  always  dead  center, 
even  when  climbing  to  the  instriuncnt's 
highest  stretches.  He  has  an  equalized 
scale;  there  is  no  buzzing  on  the  C 
string,  and  the  tone  is  evenly  produced 
on  any  string.  His  musical  conceptions 
are  sane  and  sensitive,  he  does  not  abuse 
;i  vibrato,  and  his  rhythm  is  flawless. 

One  has  to  go  back  to  the  famous 
Casals  recording  to  match  it.  Angel  has 
made  the  Casals  available  once  more  in 
its  Great  Recordings  of  the  Century 
series  (Angel  COLH  30),  and  a  com- 
parison of  Casals  with  Starker  shows  the 
younger  'cellist  standing  up  very  well 
against  his  august  competitor.  It  is  true 
that  Casals  has  a  certain  type  of  in- 
strumental approach  that  no  'cellist  has 
been  able  to  duplicate.  His  secret  is  part 
in  bowing,  part  in  fingering,  part  in 
texture,  and  it  is  a  secret  that  will  die 
with  him.  Nobody  has  been  able  to 
duplicate  it,  despite  the  fact  that  Casals 
has  had  many  pupils.  Allied  to  Casals' 
technical  secrets  is  a  noijility  of  musical 
conception  that  makes  his  intcrjireta- 
tions  overwhelming  even  if  that  concep- 
tion belongs  to  a  different  age  froiu  ours. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Casals  is  an  anachronism,  a  figure  of  the 
post-Romantic  tradition.    As  a  musician 


he  is  a  conservative,  and  he  admits  in 
his  repertoire  no  music  later  th. 
Brahms  or  Dvorak.  Furthermore  his  a 
proach  to  Bach  and  Beethoven  is  a  po 
Romantic  one— quite  free  and.  to  sot 
miisicological  tastes,  even  unscholar 
His  musical  outlook,  as  revealed  in  t 
Conversations  luith  Casals  written  a  f( 
years  ago  by  Corredor,  is  limited  to  t 
point  of  being  blindly  reactionai 
Casals  is  an  authentic  old  master 
now,  and  like  all  old  masters  he  has 
tendency  to  lay  down  the  law.  But 
remains  a  great  'cellist,  even  as  i 
octogenarian,  though  naturally  his  h< 
arm  no  longer  has  the  control  it  on 
had.  And  while  the  contemporary  trei 
has  swung  away  from  some  of  his  R 
mantic  notions,  Casals  coupled  to  t| 
Bach  suites  or  the  Beethoven  sonai 
remains  entirely  convincing  because  | 
himself  is  lonvinced. 

When  he  made  the  Dvorak  concei 
with   (ieorge  Szell   and   the  Czech    PI) 
harmonic,   in   the   late    H)30s  he  was 
his    prime.      His    musical    outlook    w 
broader  than  Starker's  is;  there  is  md 
sweep  to  the  playing,  more  of  a  graij 
line.   Starker  is,  if  anything,  more  exaj 
While  he  does  not  have  Casals'  bigne; 
the  clarity  and  intelligence  of  Starke 
playing— and    the    ease    with    which     i 
solves  all  the  technical  problems— sure  ■ 
make  his  the  best  of  the  modern  recoi  i 
ings  of  this  greatest  of  'cello  concertu 
The     ambitious    record    collector    w  ' 
want    both    versions:    that    of    the    c 
master  of  'cellists,  and  that  of  a  brillia 
successor. 


AND    ALSO    .    .    . 

Beethoven:  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  I  ai 
2.  Emil  Gilels  and  Paris  Conservato 
Orchestra    conducted    by    Vanderno' 

Angel  35672  (mono). 

Sharp,  clear,  hugely  competent,  ai 
.somewhat  depersonalized  playing.  Plei: 
of  strength   l)ut   not  much  chann. 

Brahms:  Piano  Music.   Rudolf  Firkusr 

Capitol  P  8185  (mono). 

.\  selection  from  Op.  76  through  (X 
119,  stylishly  played  by  one  of  the  bett 
pianists.  As  an  introduction  to  t 
mature  piano  music  of  Brahms,  this  d 
is  ideal. 

Lalo:  Piano  Concerto;  Franck:  Syi 
phonic  Variations.  Orazio  Frugoni  a) 
Wiener  Volksoper  Orchestra  conducti 
by  Michael  Gielen.  Vox  11220  (monc 
5il220  (stereo). 

Those  attracted  to  this  disc  by  t) 
rarity  of  the  Lalo  should  be  warned  th 
the    score    is    weak    and    convention 


\n  this  endlessly  delightful  book  you  will  find  a  variety  of  the  finest 
non-fiction,  poetry  and  fiction  ever  inspired  or  provoked  by  the  American  scene  and 
an  explosive  world.  You  will  find  pieces  you  have  read  and  wanted  to  preserve  for 
re-reading;  others  will  be  new  to  you  —  and  priceless. 

Diverse  and  remarkable,  here  they  all  are  in  permanent  form:  William 
Faulkner  on  integration  and  Lord  Macaulay  on  American  institutions,  E.  M. 
Forster  on  the  artist  and  Owen  Wister  on  the  cowpuncher,  James  Thurber  on 
Women  and  Loren  Eiseley  on  the  secret  of  life,  Mark  Twain  on  Mark  Twain  — 
and  Horace  Greeley,  John  Gunther,  Herman  Melville,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
and  many,  many  more. 

From  the  beginning  Harper's  Magazine  has  been  edited  for  the  thoughtful, 
responsible  and  discriminating  reader  who,  as  one  editor  put  it,  "sits  all  by  himself, 
unrecognized,  unorthodox,  and  unterrified."  This  is  the  quality  you  will  treasure  in 
Gentlemen,  Scholars  and  Scoundrels.    700  pages. 

To  be  published  October  21  •  $7.50 

SPECIAL  PREPUBLICATION  OFFER:  Only  $6.50  if  ordered  before 
October  20.  Reserve  a  copy  at  your  bookstore  today  or  write  to 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16 
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For  any  gift  occasion  .  .  .  Give  the  best  .  .  .  give  London  Records 


ALL  AMERICAN  SHOWCASE-Musrc  of 
Herbert,  Romberg;  Friml  ond  Berlin- 
Men  I  ovoni    and    Ht$    Orchestra 

BoTto:    MEFISTOFELE-Complete-Te- 

baldi;    Del  Monaco;   Siepi 
Strauss:   ALSO  SPRACH  ZARATHUSTRA 

Vienna    Philharmonic    —    Herbert 

Von    Korajan 
MORE   ROS  ON    BROADWAY  -    Latin 

Americon   Dance   Tempos   —    Edmundo 

Ros    and    His    Orchestra 
THE  ALL-TIME  TOP  TANGOS-Stonley 

Black   and  His  Orchestra 
Tchaikovsky:       THE       NUTCRACKER    - 

Complete   Ballet   —    Ansermet 

MUSIC  OF  LECUONA  -  Malaguena, 
etc.  — Stonley  Block  and  His  Orchestra 


Gilbert  and  Sollivon:  THE  MIKADO  - 
Complete  —  D'Oyly  Carte  Opero 
Company 

Wogner:  DAS  RHEINGOLD-Complete 
Opera— Kirsten    Fiogstod 

FILM  ENCORES  Vol.  2-Great  Movie 
Hits— Montovani    and    His    Orchestro 

Puccini:  MADAMA  BUTTERFLY  -  Com- 
plete Opera  —   Renoto  Tebaldl 

Lehor.  THE  MERRY  WIDOW  -  Com- 
plete Operetta  —  Hilda  Gueden 

Tchaikovsky:  PIANO  CO>.'CERTO  No. 
I  —Vienna    Philharmonic— Curzon 

Renata  Teboldi  -  OPERATIC  RECITAL 

DANCING  AT  THE  GROSVENOR 
HOUSE  -  Vol.  4  -  Sydney  Liplon 
Orchestra 
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Write   lor    free   cotolog. 
Dept.RD    539  W.  25th  St..  N.  Y.   I 


There's  More  For  YOU  When 
You  Choose  An  AIR  TOUR 

via  Canadian  Pacific 


See  more,  do  more,  enjoy  et'er^thing  more.  Go 
Canadian  Pacific.  World-renowned  travel  ex- 
perience, hospitality,  at  your  service  ashore  or 
aloft.  Choose  a  selected  air-land  tour: 

ORIENT  _  (from  West  Coast)  "Empress",  22  days. 
piT^cin.illy  conducted,  ^11-incl..  de  luxe  ground  arr-ingcments. 
JAPAN,  HONG  KONG  (Macao  by  .steamer)  THAI 
LAND  (return  via  M.inila.  H.iwan  optional)  from  $2,000 
■■Prniccss",  17  days.  JAPAN  (Tokyo,  Hakone,  Nikko, 
Cliuzcnii)  HONG  KONG,  KOWLOON.  Incl.,  from  $1259 


SOUTH     AMERICA  —  "M, 


itic 


Triangle",     17    d.iys 


RIO  DE  lANlERO,  MONTEVIDEO,  BUENOS  AIRES 
SANTIAGO.  LIMA.  MEXICO.  Inclusive.  As  low  .is 
fiom  New  York.  $879,  fr.  m  Los  Angeles,  $928. 

EUROPE  _  17  days,  PORTUGAL.  SPAIN,  FRANCE 
BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  ENGLAND.  Inclusive.  As  low 
as:  from  New  York,  $700,  from  West  Coast  cities,  $908, 


As\  your  Travel  Agent  or  mail  coupon 

to  nearest  Canadian  Pacific  address. 

for  information. 


TOUR  DIRECTOR,  Canadian  Pacific  Airlines, 
.iOO  Little  BIdg.,  80  Boyleston,  Boston 
39  South  La  Salle  St.  Chicago 
.iJO  West  Sixth  St..  Los  Angeles 
581  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

I  would  like  full  information  and  illustrated  folder  on 

Canadian  Pacific  Air  Tour  checked: 

D  Empress  Orient  D  Princess  Orient 

D  South  America  D  Europe 


Name  . 
Slreet  . 
City  ... 


..State.. 


for  a  glorious 
holiday . . . 

ti^poo 

You'll  fall  in  love  with  this 
glamorous  land  of  charm  and 
courtesy.  Spectacular  scenery, 
shrines  and  temples,  ancient  art 
treasures,  plays,  festivals  and 
sport  — plus  modern  cities,  ex- 
cellent hotels  and  transporta- 
tion . . .  offer  everything  for  a 
uniquely  memorable  holiday. 
For  literature  and  information, 
see  your  Travel  Agent  or  write: 

JAPAN  TOURIST  ASSOCIATION 

145  Rockefeller  Plaia,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
651  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
109  Kaiulani  Avenue,  Honolulu  15,  Hawaii 
48  Front  Street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canad? 


JAZZ  notes 


Eric  Larrabee 


M  I  N  G  I 

Ch.irlcs  Mingus  will  go  so  far  out  . 
lii.s  way  to  establi.sh  clircd  conta 
with  the  uni\er.sc  that  words  like  "ho 
est"  and  "aggressive"  seem  hardly  lo  a 
])ly.  He  will  do  anything  prox  itled  it 
(lilluiilt  enough.  First  he  chose  for  hii 
sell  I  Ik-  most  imeoininunicalive  of  ;i 
nuisit.il  insirinnents,  the  double  ija- 
,111(1  ilieii  he  decided  to  take  his  i>la( 
l)e)()iid  the  musical  frontier,  where  not 
ing  is  certain  except  insuperable  pr; 
fessional  problems  and  public  indiffc 
euce  as  to  whether  they  are  .solved. 

Mingus,  as  a  result,  has  a  hard-earnt 
reputation  as  the  Bad  Boy  of  |a//.  1 
is  outspoken  to  an  extravagant  degrc 
"I  saw  ya  leavin',"  I  once  heard  him  s; 
lo  a  ha]jless  well-wisher  after  a  diso 
ganized  concert.  He  will  have  it  i 
other  way;  nothing  short  of  the  head-t 
(ordrontation  of  life  can  satisfy  hii 
The  minute  he  is  offered  any  stock  ro 
he  rejects  it.  even  the  role  of  scout  li 
the  way-out  <want-garde. 

He  does  remarkable  things  with  il 
double  bass.  Not  only  is  Mingus  il 
rlnthinif  :md  jjropulsive  forte  in  il 
units  he  leads,  but  he  manages  to  mal 
lyric  and  melodic  material— of  an  u 
gainly  graceful nes.s— from  the  s|3elled-f)i 
chords  which  a  bassist  must  mainly  pla 
He  is  alsf)  a  composer  (see  Columb 
WI>  127)  and,  on  occasion,  a  ]jiani 
(see  Ja7/tone  |-122fi).  But  he  is  most  i 
all  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  groujjs,  hoi 
ever  organi/ed,  to  which  he  brings  li 
harsh    and    intr.insigent    presence. 


Ja//  Ex])eriment.    C^harles  ^fingus,  wii 

[ohn  l,a  Porta,    I'eo  Macero,  el  al.    Ja/ 

tone   J-I22(). 

Mingus  at   the  Bohemia,    flharles   Mii 

gus,    with    Max    Roach,    el    <t}.     Dehi 

I)EB-123. 

><ew   Piano   Expressions.     John    Dennid 

with   Charles   Mingus.     Debut   DEB-121 

Pithecantliropus   Erectus.     The   Charl^ 

Mingus    Jazz  Work.shoi).    Atlantic   123'! 

The  Clown.     The  Charles   .Mingus  Ja.! 

Workshop.    Atlantic   12()0. 

East  Coasting.    Ch.irles  Mingus.    lkthl| 

hem  HCP-(i()h). 

Trio,  "Mingus  Three."   Charles  MinguH 

with  Ham]jton  Hawes  and  Danny  RiclH 

mond.    Jubilee   JLP  10r)4. 

Modern  Ja/.z  Concert.   Six  Compositioi| 

commissioned  by  the  1!<.")7  Brandeis  Un  ; 

versity    Festival    of   the   .Arts.     Columbijl 

WI.  127. 
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PAUL    PICKREL 


Occasionally  Endotic 

IN  Iris  Murdoch's  novel  Tlie  Bell  there  is  an 
adolescent  boy  who  one  day  learns  the  word 
"rebarbative"  and  thereafter  not  only  finds  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  opportunities  to  use  it 
but  wonders  how  in  the  world  he  had  ever  man- 
aged to  get  along  without  it  before.  (Since  "re- 
barbative" means  repulsive  it  is  obviously  of 
particular  usefulness  in  adolescence.)  But  I  feel 
much  the  same  way  about  the  word  "endotic," 
which  I  have  just  encountered  for  the  first  time 
in  Fosco  Maraini's  Meeting  with  Japan  (Viking, 
|10).  The  dictionaries  at  my  disposal— and  natu- 
rally we  men  who  read  dictionaries  have  some 
good  ones  around  the  house— do  not  record  the 
word,  but  apparently  it  derives  from  the  Greek 
endon,  meaning  "in,  within,  at  home"  (if  that 
etymological  guess  is  correct  it  must  be  related, 
at  a  few  removes,  to  the  word  "indigenous"),  and 
Maraini  uses  it,  or  at  least  his  gifted  translator, 
Eric  Mosbacher,  does,  to  mean  the  opposite  of 
exotic. 

Maraini's  jooint  in  contrasting  the  exotic  and 
the  endotic  is  that  if  we  want  to  understand  a 
culture  fundamentally  different  from  ours,  we 
must  learn  where  the  endotic  leaves  off  and  the 
exotic  begins;  we  must  not  attempt  to  translate 
what  is  genuinely  strange  into  the  familiar  (the 
certain  failure  of  such  an  enterprise  he  convinc- 
ingly illustrates  in  a  discussion  of  why  a  line  of 
Dante  cannot  be  translated  into  Japanese  and 
why  a  saying  of  Confucius  cannot  be  translated 
into  a  Western  language);  wc  must  rather  learn 
to  "relive  from  the  inside  the  mental  universes" 
of  people  who  come  to  the  experience  of  life  with 
a  set  of  expectations  very  different  from  oiu'  own. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  such  a  warning, 
of  course;  it  is  a  commonplace  of  cultural  anthro- 
pology. But  Maraini  does  an  uncommonly  fine 
job  of  helping  the  reader  to  relive  the  mental 
universe  of  the  Japanese  from  the  inside.  He  has 
seen  the  Japanese  at  their  best  and  at  their  worst 
—before  the  war  he  was  lecturer  in  Italian  at  the 
Imperial  University,  with  many  Japanese  friends 
and  abundant  opportunities  to  indulge  his  in- 
terest in  Japanese  history,  art,  religion,  and  daily 
Hfe;  since  the  war  he  h.is  iravclcd  widely  in  the 


country,  renewing  and  enlarging  his  acquaint- 
ance with  its  charms;  but  dining  the  war  he  and 
his  family  were  interned  for  two  years  and  ex- 
perienced the  Japanese  capacity  for  brutality  at 
very  nearly  its  worst.  (The  account  of  his  intern- 
ment, with  which  the  book  closes,  is  among  the 
best  sections.) 

The  beauty  of  Meeting  with  Japan  lies  in  its 
lavishness  of  fascinating  detail.  Though  Maraini 
does  not  hesitate  to  generalize,  and  his  generaliza- 
tions are  often  very  useful  indeed,  they  are  also 
at  times  less  fresh  than  the  details  that  illustrate 
them,  and  very  occasionally  they  seem  to  be  con- 
tradictory. For  instance,  he  reproaches  the  West- 
erner for  trying  to  impose  dualism  on  Japanese 
art,  yet  elsewhere,  in  a  discussion  of  the  Japanese 
theater,  he  speaks  of  its  "characteristic  dualism." 

But  that  hardly  matters.  For  page  after  page 
Maraini  tells  about  one  aspect  of  Japanese  life 
after  another  with  vividness  and  understanding. 
Whether  he  is  recounting  the  conflicting  views 
of  eminent  dragonologists  on  the  nature  of  dra- 
gons or  describing  the  intricacies  of  the  Japanese 
language,  telling  how  a  tip  shoidd  be  presented 
in  a  Japanese  restaurant  (it  should  always  be 
wrapped,  preferably  in  a  special  kind  of  en- 
velope) or  distinguishing  between  the  behavior 
expected  of  a  first  and  second  son  (second  sons 
are  supposed  to  have  amorous  adventures  but 
first  sons  shoidd  behave  themselves),  he  is  always 
lively,  observant,  absorbing. 

Maraini  essentially  sees  the  Japanese  as  a  peo- 
ple with  a  marvelous  power  to  assimilate  the 
trappings  of  other  societies  without  really  chang- 
ing themselves.  Japanese  history  records  repeated 
massive  encounters  with  other  civilizations— with 
Korea  and  China  in  earlier  epochs,  with  Catholic 
Portugal  in  the  Renaissance,  with  the  industrial- 
ized West  in  the  later  nineteenth  century,  with 
America  since  1945.  Yet  Maraini  thinks  that  none 
of  these  confrontations  has  greatly  changed  the 
Japanese  beneath  the  surface.  Their  approach  to 
life  remains  aesthetic  rather  than  rational,  with 
a  capacity  for  great  sensitivity  and  refinement  of 
taste  at  one  extreme  and  for  gross  brutality  at 
the  other. 

The    inherent    conservatism    of   the   Japanese 
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Maraiiri  illusliatcs  by  pointing  to  ihcii  gods.  In 
spite  of  the  beauty  of  the  Japanese  hiiulscapt* 
nature  in  the  archipelago  can  be  very  fierce- 
earthquakes,  typhoons,  and  so  on  are  far  from 
rare.  (According  to  one  formulation,  the  four 
terrors  of  Japan  are  earth(]uakes,  fire,  iliunder, 
and  fatlier.)  \'el  the  Japanese  gods  are  kindly  and 
benefuent.  Maraini  l)elie\es  thai  these  gentle  gods 
go  back  to  a  period  before  recorded  history,  when 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Japanese  lived  fui- 
ther  south,  in  a  more  clement  climate. 

Maraini  tliinks  that  the  Japanese  encoiuiter 
with  America  has  been  an  almost  total  failure 
except  for  some  love  affairs.  The  Americanized 
Japanese  he  finds  vidgar  and  shoddy,  with  an 
ignorant  distaste  for  their  own  cidlurc  and  with 
a  passion  for  all  that  is  tawdiiest  among  the 
victors.  He  thinks  thai  the  Japinese  have  no  real 
f^rasp  of  the  concept  of  individualism,  that  they 
continue  to  see  a  man  as  the  position  he  oKupies 
in  society  and  to  calculate  his  worth  on  that  basis 
alone.  Therefore  they  remain  piofoundiy  Asian, 
for  all  their  brilliant  abilit\  to  adopt  the  tech- 
nology, medicine,  and  chewing  gum  of  the  \\'cst. 

(In  speaking  of  ihc  failure  of  the  Japanese- 
American  encounter  Maraini  is  thinking  only  of 
its  effect  on  the  Japanese.  What  its  effect  has  been 
on  the  thousands  of  young  Americans  who  have 
been  stationed  in  Japan  at  one  time  or  another 
since  the  war  is  another  matter.  My  impression 
is  that  for  many  of  these  young  men  it  has  been 
a  major  educational  experience,  and  I  have  rarely 
talked  to  anyone  with  Japanese  service  behind 
him  who  did  not  hope  to  go  back  some  day.) 

Meeting  ivith  jdpau  is  a  handsome  book,  illus- 
trated with  many  drawings  by  Japanese  artists 
ind  over  150  fine  photographs,  many  in  color,  by 
ihe  author.  The  pictures  demonstrate  what  the 
ext  suggests— that  Maraini  has  a  fine  eye  for 
i)eauty  in  landscape,  art,  and  the  female  form. 

ALSO     IN     ASIA 

Segaki  by  David  Stacton  (Pantheon,  $3.50)  is  a 
novel  set  in  feudal  Japan,  and  the  two  main 
characters  are  a  Zen  Buddhist  inonk  (the  l)ook 
!)ears  the  subtitle  ".A  Zen  Novel")  and  his  brother, 
a  painter.  They  have  various  adventures  too  ten- 
uous and  elusive  to  summarize— in  fact,  I  am  not 
.ilways  certain  which  characters  aie  real  and 
which  are  ghosts— and  in  the  end  they  meet  vio- 
lent deaths. 

The  book  is  elegantly  written  and  many  of  the 
observations  about  man  and  nature  are  far  from 
stupid;  occasionally  they  illustrate  points  thai 
Maraini  makes  about  the  Japanese  and  Zen,  as 
when  Stacton  speaks  of  the  "unique  ability  of 
the  Japanese  to  be  primitive  and  sophisticated 
at  the  same  time." 

Yet  Segaki  strikes  me  as  a  thin  and  pretentious 
little  book.  The  voice  of  the  author  makes  a  cur- 
tain of  sound  between  the  reader  and  the  action; 


it  goes  on  and  on,  always  graceful,  sometimes 
witty,  but  a  little  too  well  pleased  with  ilsell. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  paragraph  describing  a 
garden: 

"And  of  course,  in  the  moonlight,  one  could 
not  see  very  much,  but  was  only  aware  of  an 
unioiK  hal)le  innoceiue,  and  of  tlie  bulks  of  rcxk 
and  shi  libs,  and  the  toloi  less  pieseiue  of  sleeping 
lloweis.  ii  was  like  an  imaginary  garden  with  real 
toads  in  it.  But  then,  perhaps  all  gardens  are 
imaginary.  The  more  we  love  them,  the  more 
assiduoush  we  tend  them,  the  more  they  show 
us  the  world  as  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 
believe  it  to  be,  and  if  there  are  real  toads  in  it, 
perhaps  that  is  only  testimony  to  the  willful 
naivete  with  ^\•hich  we  insist  upon  the  goodness 
ol  things,  at  the  price  even  of  self-protection,  as 
though  we  were  to  cry  out  to  the  fairy  dying  of 
disbelief,  whom  we  know  not  to  exist:  yes,  we  do 
believe  in  you,  Ave  do.  And  just  because  we  deny 
reason  and  faxor  lo\e,  the  fairy  revives  and  does 
exist." 

The  phrase  ajioiil  "an  imaginary  gardc'ii  with 
leal  loads  in  it"  is  bonowed  from  Maiiannc 
Moore:  ihe  fairy  "dying  of  tlisbelief "  is  obviously 
oui  old  friend  Tinker  Bell  in  Frtrr  Pan,  and  just 
what  Mai  ianne  Moore  and  Tinker  Bell  are  doing 
in  a  novel  about  medieval  Japan  is  a  little  hard 
to  sa)'.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  the  Avords  always  make 
sense;  doesn't  the  author  mean  that  we  insist  on 
the  goodness  of  things  even  at  the  price  of  self- 
(l(X('pli<)n  rather  than  self-protection? 

I  hope  that  other  readers  may  find  the  passage 
(|uoled  sutruienily  enliaiuing  to  lead  them  to 
read  tlie  whole  book,  but  1  find  it  languid  and 
mannered. 

I  N  Yesterday  (Sinum  &  Schuster,  S3)  Maria  Der- 
mout  recalls  a  kind  of  life  in  .\sia  that  lias  now 
vanished.  Mme.  Dermout  is  a  DutchwfHiian  who 
was  born  of  a  colonial  family  in  Java  in  1888, 
and  Yesterday  is  an  account  of  a  girl's  life  on  a 
large  tropical  plantation  before  and  around  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Mme.  Dermoiit  writes  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  young  girl  she  once  was,  with  no  attempt 
to  explain  or  account  for  the  puzzling  or  alien 
aspects  of  her  story.  It  is  (in  Maraini's  terms)  a 
mixture  of  the  endotic  and  exotic.  There  are  such 
exotic  touches  as  a  pet  ape  named  Jim  in  the 
garden,  a  faithful  servant  who  confesses  without 
hesitation  tiiat  he  had  eaten  human  flesh  and 
found  it  very  good  too,  an  old  Dutch  gentleman 
ai)sorbed  in  Javanese  religion.  But  at  bottom 
Mme.  Dermoiit's  story  is  a  story  of  youth  anywhere 
—a  girl's  discovery  that  the  kind  of  people  she  has 
been  brought  up  to  respect  are  capable  of  brutal 
;ind  violent  behavior,  that  the  world  of  adult 
emotion  is  full  of  unexpected  turnings  and  sud- 
den abysses,  and  that  she  must  in  the  end  leave 
the  walled  garden  of  her  parents'  love. 

Yeslcrday   is   a   book   completely    free   of    false 


^  DOUBLEDAY 


Tou  meet  such 

interesting  minds 

in  the  varied 

world  of  hooks 


FICTION 

Allen  Drury 

ADVISE  AND  CONSENT 

"The  most  exciting,  most  dis- 
criminating and  most  intimate 
novel  of  Washington  political 
life  yet  to  appear  .  .  .  Timely  al- 
most beyond  belief." 

—N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Book  Review.     $5.75 


Thomas  B.  Costain 

THE  DARKNESS  AND  THE  DAWN 

Like  The  Black  Rose  this  is  an- 
other great  adventure  historical, 
laid  in  the  fifth  century,  when 
Attiia  the  Hun  cast  his  shadow 
over  a  licentious,  decaying  Rome. 
$3.95 


Daphne  du  Marnier 

THE  BREAKING  POINT 

A  new  collection  of  short  stories 
featuring  the  same  wit,  imagina- 
tion, romance,  and  touch  of  hor- 
ror that  made  Kiss  Me  Again, 
Stranger  a  nationwide  best  seller. 
$3.95 


Dorothy  Wildint: 


POETRY 


Vladimir  Nabokov 


Robert  Graves 

THE  ANGER  OF  ACHILLES 

A  masterful  new  prose-and-po- 
etry  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad 
by  the  author  of  /,  Claudius  — 
memorably  illustrated  by  Ron- 
ald Searle.  To  be  published  in 
November.  $5.00 


POEMS 


The  controversial  novelist  and 
short-story  writer  reveals  the 
third  side  of  his  personality  in 
this  collection  of  his  complete 
poetic  works  in  English.    $3.00 


Delmore  Schwartz 

SUMMER  KNOWLEDGE 

New  and  Selected  Poems:  1938- 
1958,  including  the  full  contents 
of  In  Dreams  Begin  Respon- 
sibilities, excerpts  from  two 
other  volumes,  and  previously 
uncollected  poems.  $4.95 

Jane  Lougee 


NON-FICTION  I 

Bertrand  Russell 

WISDOM  OF  THE  WEST 

From  the  pre-Socratics  to  Exis- 
tentialism in  text  and  450  illus- 
trations (250  in  full  color).  Reg- 
ular and  De  Luxe  editions,  $9.95 
and  $11.95  from  November  5 
to  Christmas;  $12.50  and  $14.50 
thereafter. 


Herman  Wouk 

THIS  IS  MY  GOD 

An  outstanding  novelist's  mov- 
ing and  eloquent  statement  of 
personal  faith,  interwoven  with 
an  illuminating  history  of  Juda- 
ism, the  religion  he  devoutly 
practices.  $3.95 

Kdltta  Sherman 

Arthur  Bryant 

TRIUMPH  IN  THE  WEST 

An  intimate,  outspoken  chron- 
icle of  the  events  from  Septem- 
ber 1943  to  V-E  Day  based  on 
the  diaries  of  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Alanbrooke,  this  sequel  to 
The  Turn  of  the  Tide  will  be 
published  in  November.      $6.95 

Clayton  Evans 

William  Howells 

MANKIND  IN  THE  MAKING 

A  splendid,  eminently  readable 
history  of  evolution  and  its  mar- 
vels, based  on  the  latest  anthro- 
pological discoveries  and 
theories.  Lavishly  illustrated.  To 
be  published  in  November. 

$4.95 

Douglas  Armsden 

V.  Sackville-West 

DAUGHTER  OF  FRANCE 

The  Life  of  La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle. "Has  the  grip  of  a 
powerful  novel  .  .  .  She  has  ele- 
vated a  footnote  to  history  into 
a  drama  rich  with  universal 
values."— A^.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Book  Review.  Illustrated.    $4.95 

Brodrick  Haldane 


Pvtcr  B, 


PHYLLIS  McGINLEY's 

new  book — her  first  in  prose — 

is  as  wittily  entertaining  and  deeply 

knowing  as  her  best-selling  poetry 

Her  humor  and  grace  and  swift  perception  have  made  her  one  of  America's 
most  popular  and  honored  writers.  Now,  Miss  McGinley  turns  to  children, 
husbands,  suburbia,  and  modern  morals  in  a  volume  to  be  both  laughed 
with  and  pondered  over.  $3.00 


,lV15toVf  ne^  ©f  iJk  ft&i/it 


The  most  truthful  stories  about  the  film-world 

and  its  suburbia  I  have  ever  read How 

I  wish  I  had  written  this  book." 

—  Christopher  Isherwood 

The  finest  work  of  fiction  about  Hollywood  since  TJic  Last  Tycoon.  As 
Michener  told  about  the  South  Pacific,  Lambert,  also,  gives  us  a  novel  in  the 
form  of  connected  stories.  A  screen-writer  himself,  he  creates  an  unforget- 
table picture  of  a  fabulous  world.  $3.50 

GAVIN  LAMBERT'S 


The  Slide  Area 


EDITA  MORRIS'S 

moving  novel  of  a  young  American 
confronted  by  reality  in  a 
Japanese  fairyland 

Sam  Willoughby's  visit  to  Japan  promised  to  be  a  delight,  his  stay  with  a 
Hiroshima  family  an  unlooked-for  pleasure.  But,  when  he  discovered  the    \  i 
meaning  of  the  flowers  on  the  river— sensed  the  fear  that  still  haunted  these 
people,  Sam  faced  one  of  the  inescapable  problems  of  our  era.  $3.50 


iTHE  FLOWERS  OF  HIROSHIMA 

THE  XilKING  PRESS 


MARIANNE  MOORE'S 

new  poems,  celebrating  her  delight  in 
the  variety  of  life 

In  the  latest  collection  of  her  finest  poems,  this  award-winning  poetess  lav- 
ishes her  unique  imaginative  gifts  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  dragons, 
chameleons,  jellyfish,  the  early  Jamestown  settlers.  Saint  Nicholas  bearing 
gifts,  and  the  Brooklyn  (not  Los  Angeles)  Dodgers.  $2.75 


Oto^eaT)m0OH 


^t 


Makes  one  proud  to  be  an  American. 
...  It  should  be  widely  read  and  I 

think    it   will    be."— GranvUle  HIcKs,  Safwrrfay/?ei'/ew 

Father  Bruckberger,  worldly  philosopher,  and  leader  in  the  French  Resist- 
ance, lived  for  eight  years  in  the  United  States,  thought  deeply  about  it  and 
came  to  love  it.  Sympathetic,  yet  critical,  he  has  written  "a  book  about 
America  that  is  amusing,  stimulating,  and  often  extremely  shrewd." 

—GERALD  w.  JOHNSON,  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review     $4.50 

R.  L.  BRUCKBERGER's 


IMAGE  OF  AMERICA 


WILLY  LEY'S 

best  writing  as  a  ^'romantic  naturalist." 
A  big,  omnibus  volume  with  many 
fascinating  new  discoveries 

The  finest  chapters  from  his  popular  books  of  animal  mysteries,  all  updated, 
and  with  much  new  and  equally  entertaining  material.  Folklore  and  fact 
about  such  creatures  as  the  unicorn,  vegetable  animals,  ichthyosaurs,  the 
kraken,  the  platypus,  pandas,  giant  turtles,  the  "abominable  snowman,"  and 
many  others.  Illustrated     $4.95 
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>2!5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22*  N.  Y. 
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When  is  a  first  novel 
worth  $7,500? 


WHEN   IT'S 


KRISHNA   FLUTING 

by  John  Berry 


Winner  of  the 

first  annual 

Macniillan 

I'iction  Contest 


$3.95 


t^"  Write  to 

Fiction  Award 

Editor  for  rules 

of  1*^60  contest. 

OOOOOOOGOOGOOOGGOOOOOOOGOOO 


A  wayward  son 
buries  old  hates 

i,i  the  ashes       T  O  W  N 

'^^     BURNING 

Again  and  again  you  will  respond,  per- 
haps wiih  shock,  to  the  bold  ring  of 
truth  in  Thomas  VViilianis'  startling 
novel  set  in  a  small 


New  England  town. 


$4.50 


OOOOOOOOOOOOGOGOOOOGOOOOOOO 


^ePt  No  Substitat^ 

\r^  ASK  roR  IT  ' 


es 


SPECIFICALLY   BY    NAME 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE 
OF  QUACKERY 

by  Stewart  Hoi  brook 

a  guarantecd-to-cntcrlain  account  of  a  happy, 
bygone  era  when  patent  medicine  makers  and 
master  pitchmen  peddled  panaceas  to  a  nation  of 
starry-eyed  hypochondriacs.  (Pres- 
ent-day  comparisons  are   invited.) 


$4.75 


GGGGOG0GGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGG 

^-^  If  a  novelist  

is  a  pair  of  eyes 

.  .  .  then  Alexey  Tolstoy  had  one  of 
the  keenest  visions  in  Russia.  And  in 

PETER  THE  FIRST 

he  has  captmed  the  larger-than-life  figure 
of  the  great  and   ruthless  czar.    (An  epic 
novel  which  has  sold  over  two 
million  copies  in  the  U.S.S.R.)       $5.95 
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THE     NEW     li  ()  ()  K  S 

piclcnsions.  It  is  ;i  brief  book.  ;iiul 
its  subject  is  slight,  l)tit  it  never 
strikes  a  false  note. 

I   Shall   Not    Hear   the   Nightingale 

((.rove,  S;5.9.''),  paper  ,'^1.9.')),  a  novel 
by  a  young  Indian  writer  named 
Khushwant  .Singh,  is  another  mixtiue 
of  the  exotie  and  endolir.  Tiie  story 
(hiedy  (oiuerns  the  (onliitt  between 
the  generations,  whidi  is  teilaiidy  a 
universal  subject  for  fiction  and 
piesuinably  a  imiversal  aspect  of  ex- 
perience, but  since  the  family  here 
involved  are  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab  and 
the  lime  is  H)12-I.H,  when  many  In- 
dians were  divided  over  how  to 
cairy  on  their  campaign  for  inde- 
pendente  during  the  war,  the  imi- 
versal situation  takes  on  some  dis- 
tinctly lotal  (olor. 

The  lather  in  the  story  coines  from 
a  Sikh  family  that  has  served  the 
british  laj  lor  se\eial  generations, 
and  thiough  longe\ity  and  diligence 
he  has  become  senior  magistiate.  the 
highest  odicer  inider  the  Knglish 
deputy  (ommissioner  of  the  district. 
He  is  very  much  a  "company  inan" 
who  accepts  British  rule  without 
cjuestion  and  knows  how  lo  make  the 
most  of  whatever  opporttniities  it 
jjresents  to  an  Indian.  In  the  early 
HMOs  he  has  been  esjjecially  success- 
ful in  winning  British  approval  be- 
catise  he  has  raised  a  lot  of  money 
among  prosperotrs  fndi.ans  to  aid  the 
British  war  elfort. 

But  the  son  takes  another  tack. 
lie  is  a  weak  young  man,  by  natine 
as  toadying  as  his  father  and  con- 
siderably less  able,  but  in  an  effort  to 
justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his 
over.sexed  young  wile  and  to  maik 
himself  as  a  leader  at  the  tuiiversity, 
he  drifts  into  leadership  of  a  group 
of  yotuhful  terrorists  whose  object 
is  inmiediale  independence  for  India. 

Out  of  the  conflict  between  the 
iwo,  Khushwant  Singh  makes  a  mild 
but  moderately  entertaining  story. 
Most  of  the  characters  have  such 
paltry  motives  that  ihey  cannot  be 
taken  very  seriously,  ihotigh  the 
mother,  a  traditional  Sikh  woman 
whose  life  contains  her  lannly  and 
her  leligion  and  nothing  else,  is 
beaiitifidly  portrayed.  Many  of  the 
best  passages  in  the  book  are  in  ellect 
brief  essays  on  one  aspect  or  another 
of  Indian  life,  as  when  Singh  poiius 
otu  that  shadows,  which  in  the  tem- 
perate West  are  usually  taken  to  be 


GGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGOOO 

What  ignite; 

a  certain  combination  of  word 
causing  them  to  explode 
in  the  mind? 

THE  ELEMENT^ 
OF  STYLE 

by  William  Strunk,  Jr. 
and  E.B.White 

A  guide  lo  lucid,  spare  prose, 
C.el  "ihe/Z/r/cbook."  $2.50 
95.0n0    COPIKS    IN    PRINT 
GGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGOC 
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of  a  new  generation  — 

Six  poets  to  he  published  this 
month  in  paperback  originals 

REED  The  Self-Made  Man 

WHiTTEMORE.        and  Other  Poems 


HAYDEN  CARRUTH: 


The  Crow 
and  the  Heart 


KATHERINE  r>    »    •       .U      r\ 

HosKiNS:         Out  in  the  Open 


RAMON  GUTHRIE: 


Graffiti 


DAVID  CALLER:  Walls  and  Distances 


WINFIELD  TOWNLEY 
SCOTT: 


Scrimshaw 


FROM      91. OO      TO      $l.SO 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE  WINNER 

of  the  first 
Cock  Robin  Mystery  Award  Contes 

Perish  by  the  Swore 

by  Poul  Anderson 
$2.95 

For  rules  of  the  second  annual  contest,  writ 
the  Cock  Robin   Mystery  Award  Editoi 

$2,500  AWARD 
GGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGe< 

(SO  I'^iflh  Avonuc.  New  York  IT,  N.  Y. 
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HAECOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY 

annoimces 

The  Carl  Foreman  Award 

for  the  best  novella  on  a  contemporary  theme 

\^^T he  award:    ^2,500 

GH  The  sponsors:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company  of  the  United  States  and 
Collins,  Publishers  of  Great  Britain  in  association  with  Highroad 
Productions,  Inc.,  and  Columbia  Pictures  Corporation 


Bsr/ze  requirements: 
All  entries  must  be  — 

a)  fiction  original  with  the  author 

b)  between  25,000  and  45,000  words  in  length 

c)  with  the  main  action  occurring  after  1945 

d)  not  previously  published  in  any  form 

e)  available  for  publication  throughout  the 
world 

f)  available  for  motion-picture,  dramatic,  and 
television  production  throughout  the  world 

g)  typed,  double  spaced,  on  one  side  of  stand- 
ard-size paper  only 

h)  submitted  between  October  1,  1959  and 
March  31,  1960 

BO  The  conditions: 

a)  The  competition  is  open  to  any  writer, 
whether  previously  published  or  not,  pro- 
vided that  the  manuscript  submitted  has 
not  been  published;  furthermore,  a  writer 
may  submit  more  than  one  manuscript. 

b)  Each  entrant  must  agree  that  he  or  she  will 
accept  the  award  of  $2,500  if  declared  the 
winner  and  further  that  the  award  will  con- 
stitute, as  well,  a  one-year  option  for  dra- 
matic, motion-picture,  and  television  rights, 
which  rights  may  be  acquired  by  Highroad 
Productions  and/or  Columbia  Pictures  for 
adaption  to  the  screen  by  Carl  Foreman  for 
an  additional  payment  of  $18,500. 

c)  Each  entrant  must  agree  that  he  or  she  will 
enter  into  a  publishing  agreement  with  Har- 
gourt.  Brace  and  Company  and/or  Collins, 
Publishers  under  their  respective  usual 
terms  for  book  publication. 

d)  Each  entrant  must  agree,  in  the  event  his 
or  her  manuscript  is  not  awarded  the  prize, 
that  he  or  she  will  nonetheless  enter  into 
a  publishing  agreement  with  Harcourt, 


Brace  and  Company  and/ or  Collins,  Pub- 
lishers under  their  respective  usual  terms 
for  book  publication  if  either  or  both  pub- 
lishers elect  to  publish  the  manuscript. 

e)  Each  entrant  must  agree  that  his  or  her 
manuscript,  whether  or  not  awarded  a  prize 
or  selected  for  publication,  may  be  for- 
warded by  the  publishers  for  consideration 
to  Highroad  Productions  and/or  Columbia 
Pictures  with  a  view  to  a  possible  purchase 
by  them  of  motion-picture,  dramatic  and 
television  rights.  The  entrant  must  agree 
to  sign  a  standard  form  of  release  which 
will  enable  such  consideration. 

f)  Manuscripts  will  be  judged  by  the  staffs  of 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Collins, 
Publishers,  and  Carl  Foreman,  and  their 
decision  will  be  final. 

g)  The  sponsors,  while  exercising  all  reason- 
able care  of  submissions,  cannot  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  loss  or  damage;  it  is 
suggested  that  all  entrants  retain  a  duplicate 
copy  of  their  manuscripts. 

h)  No  submission  will  be  returned  unless  ac- 
companied by  sufficient  postage. 

i)  No  manuscript  submitted  after  March  31, 
1960  will  be  considered. 

j)  The  formal  announcement  of  the  winner 
will  be  made  during  the  autumn  of  1960. 

k)  The  sponsors  reserve  the  right  to  withhold 
publication  in  the  event  that  no  submitted 
manuscript  is  considered  suitable.  In  any 
event,  the  award  will  be  given  to  the  best 
manuscript. 

1)  All  entries  from  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  should  be  addressed 
to: 

The  Carl  Foreman  Award 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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A  wildly  funny  novel  by 

James  Purdy 

MALCOLM 


$3,95 


An  unusual  novel  by 

John  Buell 

THE  PYX      $3.50 

By  Goncourt 
Academy  member 

Colette 

THE  TENDER  SHOOT 
And  Other  Stories    $495 

A  devastating  novel  by 

Frangois 
Mauriac 

QUESTIONS 
OF  PRECEDENCE    $3.50 

A  comic  novel  by 

Arthur  Roth 

Author  of  A  TERRIBLE  BEAUTY 

WHAT  IS  THE  STARS? 

$3.95 

NOW  AT   ^     -r~~r^ 
YOUR      fTslJc 
BOOKSTORE    '-i    -M^ 

FARRAR,  STRAUS  &  CUDAHY 


THE     NEW     BOOKS 

ol  sinister  ini|)ort,  suggest  soiiieihino 
kind  and  ^velcome  in  a  couniiy  as 
hot  as  tlie  Indian  plain;  or  when  lie 
discusses  how  the  hick  of  privacy 
affects  Indian  life.  (Incidentally,  he 
destroys  the  popular  idea  that  In- 
dians are  great  lovers;  love  recjuires 
more  privacy  than  most  Indian  cou- 
ples can  achieve,  according  to  Singh.) 

CHIPPF.  R     G.VDABOIT 

JOIIX  GOD  LEY,  Lord  Kil- 
hracken,  is  a  sprightly  gentleman 
^\ho  a  le\v  years  ago  inherited  an 
early  Georgian  house  in  Ireland  and 
a  post-Victorian  title  in  England,  and 
who  supports  the  former  by  exploit- 
ing the  latter.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  he  drove  from  England  to  New 
Zealand  and  wrote  a  book  about  it, 
and  now  he  has  written  another 
about  his  tra\els  in  Russia— Mo.scow 
Gatecrash  (Houghton  Mifflin,  S.H.50). 

In  a  da)  when  so  much  is  written 
about  Russia  that  we  are  solemnly 
told  we  all  must  read,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  no  one  really  needs  to 
read  Moscoxu  Gatecrash.  It  is  com- 
petent journalism,  full  of  unobjec- 
tionable padding,  frequently  amus- 
ing, and  pretty  trivial.  A  good  deal 
of  the  material  might  well  have  come 
to  its  final  rest  in  the  British  tabloid 
for  which  it  was  originally  written. 

An  occasional  remark  has  point, 
and  one  passage,  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Khrushchev's  physical  appear- 
ance, is  brilliantly  observed. 

Don  Chato  (Knopf,  $4)  is  a  novel  set 
in  a  small  Spanish  town  and  written 
by  an  American  woman  who  was 
born  in  the  Philippines,  married  a 
Persian,  and  now  lives  in  Majorca- 
Anne  Sinclair  Mehdevi.  The  result 
should  be  a  book  of  unparalleled 
exoticism,  and  Mrs.  Mehdevi  cer- 
tainly makes  telling  use  of  her  set- 
ting, but  her  main  character,  the 
Don  Chato  of  the  title,  is  a  man  of  a 
sort  that  occurs  in  every  society. 
Perhaps  he  even  occurs,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  every  man. 

Don  Chato  is  a  physician  in  a 
provincial  town.  Badly  trained  for 
his  work,  he  stumbles  through  his 
professional  duties  in  terror  of  doing 
something  that  will  reveal  his  in- 
competence. His  patients  are  poor 
people  who  won't  or  can't  pay  even 
his  modest  fees,  and  he  is  always  in 
want  of  money  to  maintain  his  sister- 


The  Cave 


By    ROBERT    PENN    WARREN.    "One    of 

touiiliA  s  finest  no\els  in  \eais,  hy  one  ol 
finest  \\  liters  in  >  ears." 

—CHICAGO  THIBUNE       $- 


Act  One 


MOSS  HART'S  autobiography  is  one  of|i 
warnust,  most  engrossing,  most  reveaji 
stories  of  the  tlieatre  ever  written.  $'l 


Human  Mature 
Human  Conditio 

By  JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH.  Our  society, 
tunes  and  ourseKes,  seen  from  a  remark: 
and  hopefid  new  point  of  view. 


Battle 


Till-:  sT<»m  4»F  Till-:  mm 

By  JOHN  TOLAND.  The  hour-by-hour,  i 
bv-inan   story   of   the   controversial  WW 
War  IIl)attle.  SW 


Journey  to  tli' 
ids  of  Tinn 


LOST    l.>    TIIK    l».\UK    nOOl 

By  SACHEVERELLSITWELL.  "One  of  the  sl 
extraordinary  books  of  our  time— or  of  >^ 
time.  "—BEN  HAY  REDMAN,  Sdtunlay  fir  ' 


NOW  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE  •  RANDOM  HC 'E 


HOMECOMING   SALUTE 
for   star-studded 


"It  is  more  than  twenty  years  now  since  the  most  bizarre  student 
in  the  American  Night  Preparatory  School  for  Adults  shot  across 
the  literary  sky,  a  comet  as  bright  as  his  blackboard  signature. 
Naturally,  we  were  eager  to  see  if  two  decades  had  honed  Mr. 
Kaplan's  command  of  English  or  tempered  his  peppery  ego.  We 
needn't  have  worried.  Under  author  Leo  Rosten's  practiced  hand, 
the  class  is  awash  as  ever  in  the  rough  tides  of  education,  and  this 
is  good. 

"For  the  class  is  a  kind  of  exhibit  of  America.  It  has  the  vitality  and 
humor  that  comes  of  mixing  diverse  people  in  a  new  adventure,  and 
we  would  all  be  poorer  if  this  spark  went  out  and  H*Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N  no  longer  spelled  his  name  with  stars." 

—■from  an  editorial  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

"The  return  of  H*Y*M*A*N  K*A*P*L*A*N  is  a  more  im- 
portant event  than  would  be  the  return  of  Barbarossa  or  King 
Arthur.  It  is  good  to  have  him  back."— Clifton  Fadiman 

THE  RETURN  OF 

H  Y^M^A  N      K  A  P^L  A  N 

By  LEO  ROSTEN 

At  all  bookstores  •  $3.50  •  HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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Perhaps  the  most 
important  hook  on 
strategy  to  appear 
since  World  War  II 

STRATEGY 

IN  THE 

MISSILE 

AGE 

by  Bernard  Brodie 

PRESENTING  a  sound  basis 
for  strategy  in  the  era  of 
thermonuclear  weapons,  here  is 
a  balanced  analysis  of  the  mili- 
tary challenge  of  the  1960's  — 
stressing  the  prevention,  not  the 
waging,  of  future  wars.      $6.50 

Princeton 


University  Press 
Princeton..  New  Jersey 
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THE  AGE 

OF  THE 

DEMOCRATIC 

REVOLUTION 

The  Challenge 

A  Political  History 
of  Europe  and 

America,  1760-1800 
by  R.  R.  Palmer 

A  MORE  wide-sweeping  pic- 
ture than  has  ever  before 
been  presented  of  the  period 
when  democracy  on  the  rise 
clashed  with  the  established  con- 
cepts of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  privilege.  This  volume.  The 
Challenge,  covers  the  period 
1760-1791;  a  sequel.  The  Strug- 
gle, will  carry  the  story  to  1800. 
$7.50 


Princeton 

University  Press 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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THE     NEW     BOOKS 

housekeeper  and  himself  in  the 
shabl)\ -genteel  style  lie  thinks  appro- 
priate to  his  station. 

He  soothes  his  vanity,  always 
rubbeil  raw  by  his  encounters  witli 
the  crass  tovvnspe<)|)le,  with  a  long 
amoi  phoiis  daycheam  of  leaving  the 
village  and  entering  a  more  opulent 
society  where  he  will  suddenly  be- 
come more  successful  with  \vomen, 
more  skilled  in  medicine,  and  gen- 
erally more  glamorous. 

Then  tragedy  strikes;  lion  Chato 
meets  a  literal-minded  young  woman 
who  comes  to  Spain  on  vacation.  She 
is  the  kind  of  woman  he  has  always 
dreamed  of  meeting,  or  at  least  he 
thinks  that  siie  is;  and  when,  on  a 
characteristically  uncircumspect  eve- 
ning, he  reveals  his  dream  to  her, 
she  briskly  works  out  a  way  for  him 
to  make  it  all  come  true.  It  is  as  if 
a  Chekhov  character  who  has  spent 
his  life  dreaming  of  going  to  Moscow 
suddenly  had  a  ticket  thrust  into  his 
hand,  and  the  threat  of  testing  his 
dreams  against  reality  simply  undoes 
Don  Chato. 

The  character  is  of  course  a  kind 
of  Spanish  provincial  Walter  Mitty, 
but  Mitty  is  alinost  entirely  pa- 
thetic, whereas  Don  Chato  is  both 
more  ridiculous  and  in  ore  grand. 
Everything  about  him  is  slight!) 
phony  except  his  suffering,  but  that 
is  enough  to  make  him  terribly  real. 
\\'hen  he  cries  out,  "My  soul  is  like 
a  corkscrew  and  I  can't  straighten  it 
out,"  or.  "Whole  days  go  by  when  I 
do  not  have  a  thought  worthy  of  a 
man,"  he  has  a  stature  Mitty  lacks. 

The  Rack  (Little,  Brown,  .?4.50),  a 
first  novel  by  an  Englishman  named 
A.  E.  Ellis,  is  an  account  of  a  young 
man's  life  in  a  tuberculosis  sani- 
tarium in  the  French  Alps.  Almost 
inevitably  a  novel  set  in  that  part  ol 
the  world  and  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject of  tuberculosis  leads  to  compari- 
sons with  The  Magic  Moinitoin,  and 
I  for  one  think  that  The  Rack  can 
survive  the  coinparisons  without 
apolog).  But  the  method  of  the  two 
books  is  so  different  that  apart  from 
the  subject  they  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  one  another,  and  which  a 
reader  prefers  will  depend  in  part  on 
what  he  thinks  fiction  should  do. 

Mann's  inethod  in  The  Magic 
Moiinlain  is  symbolic,  at  least  after 
the  fine  opening  chapters  concerned 
with  Castorp's  career  before  the  sani- 
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suggests. 


A  novel  by 
a  gifted 
young  author 

HALF 
MOON 


HAVEN 


hy  Martin  Russ 


This  story  is  written  with  the  samel 
magical  originality  and  brilliantlyl 
developed  personal  style  that  char-[ 
acterized  his  The  Last  Parallel.l 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  dia-l 
logue  to  be  found  in  current  fictioni 
is  in  this  most  exciting  book  by  an] 
acute,  compassionate — and,  at  ail  J 
times,  interesting — young  writer. 

$3,001 


THE  U.S.  MARINES 

A  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

by  Lynn  Montross 

4?>4  photos,  drawings  and  paint-l 
ings  that  re-create  the  thrilling  his-| 
tory  of  America's  most  coloff 
fighting  force  from  1775  to  KoreaJI 
De  luxe  gift  format.  $10,001 


f  A  distinguished 

\i  stimulatinj 

survey  of  evolutioi 

and  man's  futur* 

NATURE  ANE 
MANS  FATE 

by  Garrett  Hardin 

Drawing  upon  the  amazing  revela' 
tions  that  have  come  from  the  fron 
tiers  of  modern  biology,  Professoi 
Hardin  explores  many  crucial  areai 
of  human  life,  particularly  empha 
sizing  the  political,  social,  and  ethi 
cal  questions  faced  by  mankind.  H( 
brilliantly  ranges  over  one  of  th<. 
great  scientific  debates  of  our  timi 
and  provides  a  provocative  ration 
ale  for  progress  and  survival. 

Illustrated,  $6.0( 
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SEPTEMBER  IS  A  BIG  MONTH  — eight  books  for 
adults,  seven  juveniles,  and  in  addition  to  these, 
we  will  be  distributing  eleven  new  Vintage  Books. 
One  of  the  novels  is  a  superb  story  by  Elliott 
Arnold  — his  first  since  The  Time  of  the  Gringo, 
which  we  published  in  1953.  Flight  from  Ashiija 
has  everything  — suspense,  sex,  excitement,  char- 
acter, freshness,  a  driving  pace,  and  even  that 
fashionable  commodity,  authenticity. 

Anne  Mehdevi,  the  American  girl  born  in  the 
Philippines,  raised  in  Kansas,  and  married  to  a 
Persian  (or  should  I  say  Iranian?)  diplomat,  should 
be  known  to  many  of  you.  Don  Chato  is  her  first 
novel  and  it  is  an  unusually  good  one.  Mrs.  Meh- 
devi has  captured  beautifully  the  flavor  of  life  in 
the  little  Spanish  village  of  Negresco  and  in  Don 
Chato  created  a  character  who,  for  all  his  weak- 
nesses and  follies,  is  a  memorable  and  lovable  fellow. 

In  1912  a  young  Frenchman  of  twenty-four 
came  to  the  United  States  as  chef  de  cuisine  for 
Henry  Clay  Frick.  He  returned  to  France  to  serve 
in  the  army  during  the  first  world  war  but  then 
came  back  to  the  United  States  and  for  thirty-eight 
years  served  as  Mrs.  Hamilton  Twombly's  and  Miss 
Ruth  Vanderbilt  Twombly's  very  famous  chef. 
Joseph  Donon  has  distilled  the  experience  of  his 
lifetime  into  The  Classic  French  Cuisine. 

m 

Adventures  of  the  Mind  is  a  collection  of  bril- 
liant essays  first  printed  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  whose  editors  invited  distinguished  men  and 
women  to  explore  and  appraise  the  significant  ideas 
and  advances  in  knowledge  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  book  opens  with  an  introduction  by  Mark 
Van  Doren.  Among  the  celebrated  contributors 


are  Jacques  Barzun,  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer, 
Edith  Hamilton,  D.  W.  Brogan,  Aaron  Cop- 
land, Walter  Gropius,  Paul  Tillich— and  four- 
teen others  of  equal  stature. 

Why  are  so  many  of  the  books  pubHshed  now- 
adays—I refer  especially  to  non-fiction— written  so 
very  badly?  And  why,  oh  why,  do  reviewers  and 
critics,  if  you  can  call  them  that,  so  very  seldom 
call  attention  to  this  fact?  After  a  reasonably  long 
lifetime  of  close  contact  with  writers  and  editors  I 
must  record  sorrowfully  that  editorial  standards 
become  lower  year  by  year.  Many  books  published 
are  not  even  the  work  of  the  authors  whose  names 
appear  on  them;  they  are  rewritten  and  sometimes 
even  written  by  their  publishers'  editors.  If,  in  the 
world  of  letters,  there  existed  a  law  analogous  to  the 
Pure  Food  and  DiTig  Act  and  publishers  were  com- 
pelled to  print  on  the  title  pages  and  wrappers  the 
names  of  the  people  who  actually  did  write  the 
book  in  question,  how  you,  dear  reader,  would  be 
surprised. 

But  as  time  goes  on  the  editors  in  publishing 
houses  seem  to  fight  less  and  less  to  maintain  decent 
standards.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  book  that  has 
failed  to  sell  just  because  it  was  too  badly  written, 
or  indeed  to  discover  any  public  awareness  of  the 
badness  of  the  writing  that  we  not  only  tolerate  but 
frequently  devour.  I  can  think  of  one  great  best- 
selling  novel  of  1958,  a  major  book-club  selection 
to  boot,  that  was  one  of  the  most  offensively  badly 
written  pieces  of  fiction  I've  suffered  in  a  long,  long 
time.  And  there's  another  major  book-club  selec- 
tion that  will  be  appearing  soon  after  you  read  this 
that  one  would  think  any  literate  editor  could  have 
reduced  by  at  least  thirty  per  cent  and  greatly  im- 
proved thereby. 

It  has  long  been  obvious  that  in  the  schools  and 
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foward  the    I     advancement 
of  scholarly   M     publishing 

UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHERS 

IN  SEARCH  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  TRADITION 

Notes  and  Letters 

by  Elinor  Castle   Nef 

".  .  .  This  is  a  glowingly  brilliant  book,  one 
that  offers  a  rare  and  quietly  enchanting  reod- 
ing  experience.  For  in  it  we  hove  a  sensitive 
and  invigorating  intellect  at  work;  we  come  to 
grips  with  some  of  the  basic  values  of  Amer- 
ican life.  .  .  *  The  Nefs  knew  everybody  of 
consequence  in  America,  England  and  France 
— people  like  Toynbee,  Tawney,  Beveridge, 
Maritain,  Virginia  Woolf,  Schnobel  ,  .  .  the 
thinkers  and  doers  .  .  .  and  all  liked  to  talk. 
.  .  .  Out  of  these  experiences  came  the  multi- 
tude of  thoughtful  observations  thot  Elinor 
Nef  set  down.  ...  It  i^  all  provocotive,  all 
stimulating,  never  dull."  Chicago  Oo/'y  News 
A   University  Publishers  book  $5.00 

PLAIN  TALK 
FROM  A  CAMPUS 

by  John   A.   Perkins 

"PLAIN  TALK  FROM  A  CAMPUS  ...  is  among 
the  most  challenging  of  contemporary  publi- 
cations ...  a  penetrating  and  courageous 
assessment  of  our  educational  difficulties. 
.  .  .  This  reviewer  admits  to  an  extravagant 
admiration  for  this  forthright  book.  ...  He 
hopes  that  it  will  be  widely  read  and  debated 
by  laymen  and  professionals  alike,  keeping 
always  In  mind  that  education  is  our  only  hope 
of  survival  in  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  men." 
Wilmington  News 
".  .  .  this  book  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
43resSng  matters — matters,  indeed,  of  the 
liation's  life  and  death."  Book-of-t/ie-Monfh 
Club  News 
A   University  of   Deloware    Press    Book 

$4.00 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON: 
HOOSIER  STATESMAN 

(from  the  Civil  War  to  the  White  House, 

1865-1888) 

by  Harry  J.   Sievers 

"...  a  detailed,  well-researched  study  .  .  .  the 
author  has  served  up  a  very  juicy  piece  of 
political  pie.  ...  It  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  political  bookshelf  and  helps  to  broaden 
the  base  of  today's  understanding. 

Christian  Science  Monitor 
A    University    Pubishers   book  $6.00 

Order  from  your  Bookseller  or  through 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHERS  INC. 
59  East  54th  St..  New  York  22 
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tariiim:  his  characters  "stand  for" 
something  besides  themselves,  and 
their  ilhiess  "stands  for"  sometliing 
besides  itself.  Ellis's  method  is  avIkiI- 
ever  the  ojaposite  of  symbolic  may  be 
—his  characters  are  simply  them- 
selves, wonderfully  or  horribly  them- 
selves, as  the  case  may  be;  ;ind  their 
illness  is  simply  a  terrible  thing  that 
hapjx'ns,  all  the  worse  because  it  has 
no  symbolic  value,  no  discernible 
meaning  beyond  itself. 

Most  novels  that  depict  the  details 
of  illness  seem  to  play  upon  the 
hy|)ochoiuhia  of  the  reader  in  a 
rather  unhealthy  way,  but  The  Rack 
does  not.  The  cold  chaste  style  that 
Ellis  uses  enables  him  to  record  the 
crudest  operations  without  exploit- 
ing them;  it  is  often  painful  reading 
but  never  lugubrious  or  sensational. 
(The  time  seems  to  be  the  late  1940s, 
before  the  recent  advances  in  treat- 
ment of  tubercidosis  by  drugs.) 

Similarly,  the  Itnc  affair  between 
the  young  Englishman  who  is  the 
central  character  and  a  seventeen- 
year-old  Belgian  girl  (another  pa- 
tient) is  flawlessly  depicted  to  bring 
out  both  its  beauty  and  its  jxiin. 

Tlic  Rack  hardly  has  anything 
that  coidd  be  called  a  ])lot  or  story; 
that  is  the  point— it  is  an  account  of 
j)eople  who  have  surrendered  the 
pretense  of  controlling  their  own 
destinies,  of  making  decisions,  of  act- 
ing. A  mysterious  force  has  taken 
over  their  lives,  laid  them  flat  on 
their  backs,  and  brutally  deprived 
them  of  their  freedom.  A  point  more 
or  less  of  temperatme  is  an  event  for 
them,  and  so  it  has  to  be  an  event 
in  an  accoimt  of  them. 

But  if  the  book  has  no  plot  it  has 
marvelous  characters,  not  only 
among  the  patients  but  also  among 
the  doctors  and  nurses,  the  lesser  at- 
tendants, and  the  magnificently  im- 
pertinbable  gentleman  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  execrable  food. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  kind  of 
futiae  Ellis  may  have  as  a  writer, 
since  The  Rack  must  have  been  writ- 
ten out  of  extended  personal  experi- 
ence, but  he  has  certainly  managed 
to  write  a  first  novel  of  uncommon 
power  and  distinction. 

ELSEWHERE     IN     FRANCE 

Warrior's  Rest  by  the  French  writer 
Christiane  Rochefort  and  translated 
by  Lowell  Bair  (David  McKay,  ,'i>3.75) 


The  Soviet 
Citizen 

n.Mi  V  in  r.  in  a 

TOTALl TAIUA.N  SOCIETY 

by  Alex  Inkeles  and  Kaymond  A. 
Bauer.  Using  all  available  material  - 
incliKliiig  thousands  of  carefully  cval 
uatcd  interviews  —  the  autliors  have 
drawn  an  accurate  picture  of  Soviet 
life  at  home,  school,  work,  and  play 
Here  is  the  first  and  only  hook  deal- 
ing with  Russian  industrial  society  ai 
it  appears  to  the  Russians  themselves. 
$10.0C 


Century 
of  Struggle 

THE  wom.vn's  rights  movement 

IIV  THE  UNITED  STATES 

by  Eleanor  Flexner.  The  first  com- 
plete account  of  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  crusades  of  our  time  —  fas- 
cinating in  its  own  right,  meaningful 
in  the  light  it  sheds  on  current  prob- 
lems. A  Belkn.\p  Press  Book  $6.00 


The  Quest 
for  Permanence 

THE  SYMUGLISM  OF  WORDSWORTH, 
SHELLEY,  AND  KEATS 

David  Perkins  considers  the  three 
major  romantic  poets  as  pioneers, 
each  opening  up  a  different  way  of 
writing  poetry.  Focusing  on  use  of 
symbols,  Mr.  Perkins  shows  how  ro- 
mantic poetry  offers  a  prototype  to 
the  poetry  of  today.  $5.50 


University  Press 

79  Garden  Street.  Cambridge  58,  Mass. 


John  C. 
Miller 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

Portrait  in  Paradox 

"John  C.  Miller's  masterly  book  provides  a 
vivid,  sympathetic,  yet  ironic  picture  of  the 
life  and  times  of  a  great  if  flawed  American. 
This  is  a  biography  which  will  live." — Arthur 
Sghlesinger,  Jr.  $8.50 


Peter 
Fleming 

THE  SIECE 
AT  PEKIN6 


The  story  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  a  "lucid, 
vivacious  and  sardonic  account  .  .  .  An  excit- 
ing story,  brilliantly  narrated." — Sir  Harold 
NicoLSON,  The  Observer.  Illustrated.     $4.00 


Louis 
Fischer 

THE  STORY 
OF  INDONESIA 

Old  Land,  New  Nation 


"A  definitive  work  about  an  important  coun- 
try in  Asia  and  one  too  little  known.  It  is  a 
fascinating  book  to  read,  the  style  crisp  and 
clear,  incidents  numerous  and  human." 

—Pearl  S.  Buck.     Illustrated.     $5.00 


Adventures 
With  the 


Missing  Link 


By  DR.  RAYMOND  A.  DART 

with  Dennis  Craig 

"This  delightful  narrative  of  the  discovery, 
and  eventual  recognition  by  the  scientific 
world,  of  one  of  the  most  important  links  in 
the  unbroken  chain  of  human  ancestry  reads 
like  an  exciting  novel  for  both  the  scientist 
and  the  layman." — RoY  Chapman  Andrews. 

Illustrated.     $5.00 


Robert 
Payne 


THE  HOLY  SWORD 

The  Story  of  Islam  from 

the  Time  of  Muhammad 

to  the  Present  Day 


This  superb  re-creation  of  Arab  history  cov- 
ers every  aspect,  and  emphasizes  the  religious 
and  cultural  achievements  that  lay  at  the  heart 
of  Islamic  civilization.  Maps,  chronological 
table,  check-list  of  names,  bibliography.  16 
pages  of  photographs.  $6.00 


James  Thomas 
Flexner 

MOHAWK  BARONET 

Sir  William  Johnson 
of  New  York 


"This  exciting  narrative,  by  the  author  of 
The  Traitor  and  the  Spy,  makes  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  New  Yoi'k  State  colonial 
history,  and  its  many  little  known  facts  will 
surprise  and  delight  Mr.  Flexner's  audience." 
— Carl  Carmer.  8  pages  of  pictures,  and 
maps.  $6.00 


At  all  bookstores 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


America's  most  vigojvus 
new  writing  covicsfrom 

grove 
press 

Just  published 


mexico  city  blues: 
242  choruses 

By  Jack  Kkrouac.  These  pulsating 
jazz  choruses  form  the  first  selection 
of  poems  by  America's  most  talked 
about  writer.  Evergreen  Paperback 
Original,  $1.95;  Cloth,  $3.95 

new  campus  writing;  no.  3 

Edited  by  Nolan  Miller  and  Judson 
Jerome.  Short  stories  and  poetry  by 
the  newest  literary  talents  in  the 
country,  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Stan- 
ford, UCLA,  Cornell  and  other  cam- 
puses. Evergreen  Paperback  Orig- 
inal; $1.75  Cloth;  $3.50 

100  selected  poems 
of  e.  e.  cummings 

A  splendid  collection  of  choice  poems 
by  one  of  the  greatest  contemporary 
American  poets.  Evergreen  Paper- 
back Original;  $1.45 

ko,  or  a  season  on  earth 

By  Kenneth  Koch.  Five  exciting 
cantos  make  up  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  beautiful  long  poems  of 
recent  decades.  Coming  in  November. 
Evergreen  Paperback  Original;  $1.75 
Cloth;  $3.50 

evergreen  review  #9 

The  latest  issue  of  America's  liveliest 
literary  review  contains  articles, 
short  stories  and  reviews  by  Samuel 
Beckett,  John  Wain,  Jerry  Tallmer, 
William  Eastlake,  Gregoi-y  Corso  and 
others.  $1.00  per  copy.  Twelve-issue 
subscription,  $9.00.  Evergreen  Paper- 
back Original. 


GROVE  PRESS  also  publishes 
reprints  of  long-unavailable  Ameri- 
can classics  by  such  authors  as  Henry 
James,  Herman  Melville,  and  Frank 
Norris,  as  well  as  exciting  literature 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  For  complete 
catalogue  write  to  Grove  Press,  64 
University  Place,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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is  a  luncl  lolcl  in  llie  first  person  by 
a  girl  named  Gcne\ieve  Le  Theil. 
In  the  course  ol  a  business  trip  to  see 
about  a  small  inheritance  Genevieve 
quite  accidentally  prevents  a  young 
man  named  Renaud  from  commit- 
ting suicide,  and  when  she  returns 
to  Paris  he  returns  with  licr  and 
moves  into  her  apartment. 

Genevieve  is  a  conventional  un- 
awakenc'd  bourgeois  girl,  wiio  has 
idealistically  piainied  to  ikvoie  her 
life  and  her  inheritance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  children.  Renaud  is  nihilis- 
tic, sell-destructive,  alcoholic,  utterly 
without  any  virtue  lecogni/ed  in  the 
Boy  .Scout  oath  or  in  |)()iilc  society. 
He  shocks  Genevieve,  sponges  oil  of 
her,  makes  no  attempt  to  justify  his 
life  with  her,  yet  all  his  outrageous 
behavior  only  increases  her  passion 
for  him.  Finally  she  becomes  preg- 
nant and  they  many;  exhausted  b\ 
his  excesses,  Renaud  enters  an  insti- 
tution for  alcoholics. 

No  doubt  this  soiuids  prcttv  dis- 
mal, and  in  a  sense  it  is,  it  surely 
is.  But  the  character  of  Renaud  is 
drawn  with  a  good  deal  of  force  and 
carries  a  certain  appalling  convic- 
tion. I  suspect  that  his  literary  an- 
cestry goes  back  to  the  libertines  in 
the  Marquis  de  .Sade,  but  he  is  also 
very  much  a  contemporary.  If  he 
were  an  .'Vmerican  he  woidd  be  beat; 
if  he  were  English  he  would  be  an- 
gry; since  he  is  French  I  suppose  he 
must  be  .some  kind  of  existentialist. 

ONLY      SLIGHTLY 
MORE     E  N  D  O  T  1  r. 

r  H  t  two  recent  American  novels 
that  I  ])ropose  to  discu.ss  in  ending 
this  cohnnn  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry,  to  bring  us  back  from  such 
exotic  places  as  J;ip;in  and  the  French 
Alps  to  the  triumphant  endoticism 
of  the  supermarket  and  the  diaper 
service,  but  in  fact  botii  deal  wilii 
jxirts  of  .\merica  and  aspects  ol 
Ameri(an  life  that  are  hardly  more 
familiar  to  me  than  Fujiyama. 

The  first— Men  Die  by  H.  L. 
Humes  (Random  House,  $3.50)— 
concerns  an  American  naval  con- 
struction battalion  engaged  in  mak- 
ing an  arsenal  of  a  Caribbean  island 
on  the  eve  of  the  second  world  war. 
There  arc  liirec  wiiite  officers  super- 
vising the  work,  and  all  the  rest  are 
Negroes. 

In   the   first   paragia|)h    ilic    island 


Nancy  Hale 

at  her  wittiest 

DEAR  BEAST 


The  witty  author  of  A  New 
England  Girlhood  now  tackles 
life  in  the  South  with  equal 
zest.  It  is  hard  to  guess  whether 
Southerners  or  Northerners 
will  be  more  entertained  by 
this  novel  about  the  timid 
Yankee  wife  married  to  a 
pompous  Southerner.  She  turns 
the  tables  on  the  socialites  of 
a  Virginia  town  when  her 
anonymously  published  novel 
about  them  becomes  a  best- 
seller. $4.00 
LITTLE,  BROWN 
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THE     NEW     BOOKS 

ows  up,  killing  everyone  except  six 
;groes  who  are  under  arrest  for 
atiny  and  the  youngest  of  the  offi- 
rs,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  prison- 
i.  The  rest  of  the  novel  recon- 
ucts  the  events  that  lead  up  to  the 
jiaster  and  traces  some  of  its  conse- 
ences. 

Humes  does  a  good  job  of  creating 
;  atmosphere  of  the  sun-baked  is- 
ul,    explosive    with    inadeqtiately 
)tected  ammimition  and  the  pas- 
iis  of   too   many   men   living   too 
ise  together.   He  is  equally  success- 
in  portraying  the  men— the  im- 
tent    alcoholic    commander,    with 
lialf-mad   attempts    to   find    the 
rets   of   history    through    Biblical 
les;  the  taciturn  executive  officer 
<o  keeps  his  men  busy  at  night  by 
ling   them   carve   great   Easter-Is- 
id-like  enigmatic  sculptures  out  of 
;  island's  stone;  the  more  conven- 
I  nal  junior  officer  trying  to  do  his 
(  ty;    and    the    surly    Negroes   who 
'  ow  that  they  have  been  detailed 
lo  the  dirtiest  and  most  dangerous 
'  rk  as  usual. 
Ml  this  has  something  of  the  qual- 
I  of  Conrad— a  sense  of  men  work- 
i ;  out  an  obscure  destiny  beneath 
'  topical  sun.    But  unfortunately  a 
1(1  deal  of  the  novel  concerns  a 
man  who  has  been  the  mistress  of 
of  the  officers  and  the  wife  of 
iiher,  and  who  becomes  the  mis- 
I  ^s  of  the  third  after  her  husband's 
I  leral.  Most  of  her  part  of  the  story 
I  told   in   a   stream-of-consciousness 
I  that  recalls  the  experimentalism 
rreative  writing"  classes,  and  all 
ill  her  role  in  the  book  is  rather 
ily  done,  because  it  is  much  too 
>licit.   To  be  successful,  this  kind 
'   novel   must   maintain   an   air   of 
1  >tery,  and  the  woman  Humes  in- 
'   luces  is  about  as  mysterious  as  one 
'   [ohn  O'Hara's  Pennsylvania  ma- 
ns casting  an  appraising  eye  over 
1 1  lends'  husbands  at  the  country 
Ij  swimming  pool. 

O  B  A  B  L  Y  anyone  who  writes 
lovel  set  in  the  American  South 
I  ^c  days  has  a  problem  in  avoiding 
ij  influence  of  Faulkner's  style,  and 
I'  one  who  writes  a  novel  about 
""'ilicrn  politics  has  a  problem  in 
xling  the  influence  of  Robert 
''  'n  Warren's  ideas.  Regrettably 
(  'ige  Garrett,  in  his  novel  about 
I  iida  politics.  The  Finished  Man 
'    il)ner's,   .liiS.QB),   does    not    escape 
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The  air-coiKJitioned 
("hill  subsides,  the  sun- 
strurk  eye  refocuses, 
the  credit  card  is  ran- 
somed —  a  livelier  sea- 
son has  begun.  To  the 
bookstore  then,  form .  in  hand,  and 
you  ran  travel  at  your  fireside. 

Two  tickets  abroad:  one  to  Gi-eece, 
The  Flight  of  Ikaros,  by  Kevin 
Andrews  ($3.75),  a  young  Amer- 
ican who  chose  to  live  among  an  an- 
cient and  passionate  people  with  no 
thought  for  the  consequence.  Pub- 
lished in  England ;  the  Times  said, 
"An  astonishing  achievement."  the 
Observer,  "Mr.  Andrews  is  probably 
the  only  American  who  ever  got  in- 
side the  skin  of  the  Greek  shepherd 
...  If  you  want  some  truth  about 
Greece,  here  it  is."  The  other  ticket  to 
the  USSR  —  Moscow  Gatecrash  by 
John  Godley,  Lord  Kilbracken 
($3.50),  a  foreign  correspondent  who 
has  a  most  disarming  talent  for  turn- 
ing up  in  a  succession  of  interesting 
situations,  talking  to  Pasternak  and 
on  another  occasion  to  Khrushchev, 
marching  in  a  May  Day  parade 
through  Red  Square,  squiring  a 
jnetty  Intourist  guide  to  the  race- 
track. It  is  in  many 
ways  a  book  astonish- 
ing for  its  ease  and 
balanced  judgments, 
attractive  in  its  wit  and 
cogency. 

One  ticket  to  a  j)ri\ate  liiirarv: 
From  the  Morgenthau  Diaries, 
by    John    Morton    Blum    ($7.50). 

klcanor  Roosevelt  says  in  her  fore- 
word, "This  book  uill  provide  mate- 
rial of  an  essential  kind  for  future 
historians,  but  there  is  also  much  of 
I  he  human  side  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nical. From  it  emerges  the  existence 
of  basic  trust  and  respect  between  two 
strenuous   times." 
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Two    tickets    to    the    theatre:    one    to 
Archibald     MacLeish's     J.B. 

($3.50).  starling  on  lour  after  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  vear  in  New 
York,  the  other  to  the  inimitable  en- 
tertainment of  Cornelia  Otis  Skin- 
ner, The  Ape  in  Me  ($3.00).  Again 
this  \eisatile  mistress  of  exaggeration 
and  verbal  slapstick 
makes  both  sensible  and 
.__,-_-,  wild  fun  of  herself  and 

^l^jf  the    rest    of  the    world. 

^^^^%         Embellished  with  draw- 
ings by  AlajaloN'. 
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If  we  are  lo  believe 
the  critics,  NORTH 
STAR  BOOKS  are: 
"Excellent,  Enticing, 
Exquisite,  Charming, 
Richly  factual.  Good 
history,  Superb,  Compellingly  dra- 
matic. Fresh  and  vigorous." 

But  what  seems  to  impress  the  re- 
viewers nearly  as  much  as  the  excel- 
lent writing  of  America's  leading 
authors  is  the  physical  attractiveness 
of  the  books  themselves  —  the  useful 
maps  and  distinguished  illustrations 
printed  in  two-color  offset,  the  aes- 
thetically pleasing  design,  the  sturdy 
binding,  and  the  four-color  jackets. 
Here  are  the  facts,  not  the  fiction,  of 
American  history  made  so  attractive 
verbally  and  visually  that  the  appeal 
to  Bright  Young  Americans  is  irre- 
sistible! 

The  first  six  books  were  published 
last  Fall:  Great  Days  of  Whaling 
by  Henry  Beetle  Hough,  Gold  in 
California  by  Paul  I.  Wellman, 
Sailing  the  Seven  Seas  by  Mary 
Ellen  Chase,  Young  Thomas 
Edison  by  Sterling 
North,  The  Trail  to 
Santa  Fe  by  David 
Lavender,  and  Riders 
of  the  Pony  Express 
by  Ralph  Moody. 

Eight    more    NORTH     STAR 

BOOKS  are  coming  this  fall.  Wash- 
ington   and    the    Revolution    by 

Lynn  Montross,  is  written  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  with  "excerpts 
from  contemporary  sources  and  an 
unflinching  tenacity  to  get  at  the  facts 
.  .  .  ""  Virginia  Kirkus  Bulletin. 
Thoreau  of  Walden  Pond  by 
Sterling  North  is  a  quietly  exciting 
biography  of  a  fascinating  man.  An- 
other biography  of  immediate  interest 
is  Around  the  World  with  Nellie 
Bly  by  Emily  Hahn.  Paul  I.  Well- 
man's  two-volume  study  Indian 
Wars  and  Warriors  (East)  and 
Indian  Wars  and  Warriors 
(West)  ranges  from  Chamj^lain's 
first  battle  with  the  Iroquois  to  the  fi- 
nal uprising  of  the  Sioux  nearly  three 
centuries  later.  In  Donald  McKay 
and  the  Clipper  Ships,  Mary  Ellen 
Chase  recaptures  the  romantic  dec- 
ade when  clipper  ships  were  the  won- 
der of  the  world.  The  most  fascinat- 
ing military  reconstruction  in  North 
America  isdescribed  inTiconderoga, 
ihe  Story  of  a  Fort  by  Bruce  Lan- 
caster. And  our  first 
biography  of  a  singer 
is  Jenny  Lind  Sang 
Here  by  Bernardine 
Kielty.  Each  volume 
only  $1 .95. 
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BOOKS     IN     BRIEF 

cither  influence  as  miicli  as  might  i)t 
wished. 

The  Finislicd  Man  concerns  ;i 
Senatorial  campaign  in  Florida,  and 
most  of  the  action  takes  place  in  a 
part  of  Florida  the  tomist  never  sees 
—the  small  towns  inland,  away  from 
the  resplendent  coast.  The  contest 
lies  between  an  experienced  old  hand 
with  many  years'  experience  in  the- 
Senate  and  a  young  man  whom  he 
has  trained  to  be  his  successor  l)ui 
doesn't  want  to  succeed  him  cjuiic 
yet.  The  main  character,  through 
whose  eyes  the  action  is  seen,  is  an 
aimless  and  uncommitted  yotmg  man 
reminiscent  of  the  man  who  plays  a 
similar  part  in  All  the  King's  Men. 

Garrett's  book  is  overintellectual- 
ized— the  characters  tend  to  be  too 
obvious  in  serving  their  allegorical 
function.  But  in  spite  of  this  flaw, 
and  in  spite  of  the  influence  ol 
Faulkner  and  ^Varren,  The  Finished 
Man  tells  a  lively  story  with  a  good 
deal  of  dramatic  flair.  There  arc 
several  scenes  written  with  great 
skill.  Gariett  can  handle  language 
effectively;  he  has  both  intelligence 
and  wit,  and  when  he  is  surer  of  his 
own  voice  as  a  novelist  (he  is  already 
at!  assured  and  individual  writer  of 
short  stories),  he  should  pioduce  ex- 
cellent fiction.  Meanwhile,  The  Fin- 
ished Man,  his  first  novel,  is  well 
Avorth  reading. 
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FICTION 

The    Fires   of  Autumn,    by    Helen 
HoAve. 

It  is  wonderfid  to  read  a  book  full 
of  people  whom  an  author  seems  to 
care  about.  Or  perhaps  it  is  that  one 
cannot  imagine  people  the  authoi 
of  Sitccess  and  We  Happy  Feiu  would 
not  care  about.  One  feels  that  no 
human  experience  is  alien  to  her.  In 
this  story  she  is  writing  about  five 
elderly  widows  and  one  younger 
woman  at  a  crisis  in  her  own  mar- 
riage, all  spending  the  autumn,  alter 
the  sumnvr  residents  have  gone,  in 
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BOOKS     IN     BRIEF 

Maine  seaside  resort  village  near 
ir  Harbor.  It  is  a  search  tor  liilfill- 
ent  after  middle  age  which  sounds 
utine  but  which  Miss  Howe  makes 
e  reader  feel  is  as  imjjortant  as  it 

a  real  feat.  The  varied  cast  of 
aracters,  both  living  and  dead,  the 
terrelation  between  the  summer 
Ik  and  the  "natives,"  the  brilliance 

the  autumn  air  and  the  Maine 
ckground,  are  as  stimulating  and 
jcrapeutic  for  the  reader  as  for  the 
unger  woman  who  learns  so  much 
)m  it  all.  One  can  scarcely  bear  to 
It  the  book  away.  The  writer's 
ality  of  mind  and  heart  illuminate 
ery  page  so  that  each  situation 
aches  on  one's  own. 

Harper,  ,1i;.S.95 


-•  the  Forest,  by  Shirley  Pfout/. 

This  is  a  Washington  novel  about 

eral     marriages     and     an     extra- 

rital  love  affair— all  of  which  are 

?cted   by    a   Senate    investigation. 

It'  Senate  investigation  is  convinc- 

I '  ;in(l  well  handled.   The  marriage 

^  laiion  remains  amorphous,  partly 

I  ;uise  it's  hard  to  make  out  what 

I    iiLithor  thinks  is  a  good  one. 

Norton,  ,|3.95 

i  ig  Dong  Bell,  by  Helen  lUilly. 
!is|)ector    McKee    solves    another 
siory,    this    titne    involving    pre- 
dial niurdeis  in  Spuyten  Duyvil 
'    ilie  northern   tip  of  Manhattan, 
•I  I  elsewhere  in  the  big  city.    Ric  li 
lilies,    an    attractive    bride-to-be, 
I   I  most  villainous  villain  make  it 
ly  |)leasurable  thriller. 

Random   House,  .|2.95 

'  Hero    for    Leanda,    by    Andrew 

<  '  ve. 

lie  punning  title  reflects  little  of 
'  book  except  its  general  locale 
!  die  spirit  of  gaiety  which  per- 
's  even  the  mos(  serious  maritime 
"|'"liti(al  silualions.  For  it  is  the 
*-  y  of  an  ex(iiing  voyage  in  a  .small 
''  I,  and  a  political  venture  organ- 
'  I  by  devoted  citizens  of  an  island 
"    (ailed  Cyprus,  l)ul  which  might 
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Before  you  buy  a  dictionary 

for  school,  home,  or  office  use, 

you  should  know  . , . 

What 
according 
to  Webster 


99 


really  raeans    i 


Today  there  are  many  dictionaries 
called  Webster's.  But  when  people  say 
according  to  Wel^ster,  they  usually  mean 
Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  — 
the  Merriam-Webster. 

It  is  the  most  widely  used  dictionary 
.  .  .  required  or  recommended  by  nearly 
every  school  or  college  ...  for  10  reasons. 

1  —  Only  Merf iam-Webster  is  based  on 
the  unabridged  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary,  Second  Edition. 

2  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  meets  the 
requirements  of  H.S.  and  college  students. 

3  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  gives  the 
technical  Latin  names  for  plants,  animals. 

4  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  is  based  on 
extensive  records  of  the  way  English  is 
spoken  and  written. 

5  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  is  kept  up  to 
date  by  a  large  staff  of  specialists. 

6  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  presents  defi- 
nitions in  the  historical  order,  essential 
to  understanding  complete  meaning. 


7  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  gives  you 
extensive  cross-referencing. 

8  —  Only  Merriam-Webster,  with  sepa- 
rate biographical  and  geographical  sec- 
tions, keeps  entries  as  accurate  and 
complete  as  they  should  be. 

9  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  meets  the 
one-hand  test:  easy  to  use  and  carry. 

10  —  Only  Merriam-Webster  is  based  on 
continuing  word  research. 

When  you  buy  a  new  dictionary,  remem- 
ber this:  the  MERRI.AM  in  Merriam- 
Webster  is  your  guarantee  of  getting 
today's  most  modern,  complete,  and 
authoritative  dictionary.  $5  plain,  $6  in- 
dexed at  leading  department,  book,  sta- 
tionery stores.  Advt.  copyright  by  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company.  Springfield  2,  Mass. 
INSIST  ON 

MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 

AND   DISCOVER  THE   DIFFERENCE 


Coming  Ocfober  7th 

"Completely  satisfying, 

as  honest  as  it  is        ^ 

exciting  .  .  .  another 

ANATOMY  OF  A  MURDER." 
—  Louis  Untermeyer 

BIG  and  DYNAMIC 


A  FEVER  IN  THE  BLOOD 

by  William  Pearson  $4.50  ^^B^Hl^     st  wartins 


HOLD  YOUR  OWN 

In   Any   Company 

Now.  at  home,  privately,  quickly  (ten  weeks)  you  can  catch  up 
on  the  necessary  points  of  cultural  information.  Margery  Wilson's 
new  course. 

THE  CULTURED  MIND  -  AND  WHAT  IS  IN  IT - 

contains  the  important  things  to  remember  about  history,  litera- 
ture, art  etc.  She  has  sifted  out  the  salient  points  to  save  you 
time.  If  you  DID  go  to  college,  or  if  you  didn't,  you  will  appre- 
ciate thi"  remarkable  course  of  only  forty  lessons  (taken  four  a 
week ).  Now  you  can  follow  or  join  in  any  cultured  conversation! 
A  boon  for  the  busy  person.  A  "must"  for  travel.  Students  are 

"iLrpp-n^Mt )■"""'"       amazed!  For  full  detuis  write  to 

MARGERY  WllSCN,  6233  Hollywosd  Boulevard,  Dept.  L,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 


MARGERY  WILSON 

author  of  -Charm**. 
'■The  Woman  You 
Want  To  Be*'  t^ic. 
Traveler,  teacher,  so- 
ciety woman.  knows 
life  on  two  continent-i 
Miss  Wilson's  autob" 
ography       "I       FOUND 
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well  be.  .Vctiuilh  il  .satislyiiigly 
Mates  lite  idea  of  hei'oes  all  roui 
makes  its  chief  chaiacters  v 
likable  people,  and— if  it  doesn't  g 
,i\\ay  too  much— leaves  the  reat 
laughing  happily  with  Leanc 
hero. 

Harper,  |! 

NON-FICTI 

.VII  .Vmericans,  legardless  of  th 
pievif)us  condition  of  ignorance 
knowledge  of  the  Civil  War,  are 
ing  to  know  a  lot  more  about  it  af 
llie    (centennial    \'ear.     Already 
first  barrage  of  fjooks  is  opening  t 
and   three   have  just   been    filed 
salvo. 

Pickett's     Charge,     by     George 
Stewart.    Ilhisliated. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
abysmal  ignorance  of  Gettysburfi 
supported  until  I  read  this  iitte 
fascinating  novelist's  book  (Mr.  St< 
art  is  the  author  of  Storm)  that  c 
ihioiigh  the  confusion  of  fitly 
18()3  with  a  dramatic  (but  ne 
o\erdramatized)  clarity  as  arrest 
and  moving  as  a  bugle  call. 
Stewart  is  also  a  scholar  and  I 
torian  who  has,  of  coinse,  read 
documents  on  both  sides  of 
disputed  battle.  He  makes  no 
tem|jt  to  explain  the  events  leadi 
up  to  it.  He  starts  the  reader  off 
the  very  day,  giving  illuminating  a 
sharp  vignettes  of  all  the  imports 
men  involved;  the  accidents  of  t 
rain  which  were  as  significant  tl 
day  as  the  decisions  of  the  genera 
the  feeling  of  the  heat  and  thirst  a 
the  interminable  waiting  in  the  si 
summer  day  before  the  charge  begj 
.\fter  some  hours  of  concentra 
reading  I  found,  to  my  amazeme 
that  I  who  spend  my  summers  in  t 
shadow  of  Stannard  Mountain  h 
never  Iiefore  heard  of  Gene 
Stannaid  and  his  regiinents  of  t 
Second  Vermont  Brigade  whi 
tinned  the  tide  of  battle  at  a  cruc 
moment  in  that  crucial  strugg 
Everyone  who  reads  it,  North 
South,  will  find  his  own  battle  fl 
and  fall  in  behind  it.  The  auth 
takes  no  sides  in  what  one  gathi 
have  been  century-old  controversi 
He  simply  puts  out  the  evidence.  B 
I  shall  never  feel  the  same  abo 
Pickett  again.    A  stirring  book. 

Houghton   MiHlin, 


Itii 
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ish  of  Cavalry:  The  Battle  of 
andy   Station,    June    9,    1863,    by 

irfax  Downey.  Illustrated. 
This  is  a  more  special  book  than 
Stewart's,  full  of  interesting  in- 
mation  about  the  cavalry— how  it 
erated  in  and  out  of  battle;  how 
portant  it  was;  how  much  better 
ers  the  Southerners  were  ("born 
ithe  saddle");  and  ending  with  the 
irnpet  calls  and  saber  clashings  of 
It  dramatic  but  inconclusive  battle 
Virginia,  a  month  before  Gettys- 
rg.  The  language  of  this  book  is 
t  as  simple  as  Mr.  Stewart's  lucid 
i)se  but  it  is  a  readable  and  in- 
imative  story  of  a  dramatic  branch 
vanished  armies. 

McKay,  $4.95 

le  War  for  the  Union:  The  Im- 
msed  War  1861-1862,  by  Allan 
vins. 

riere  is  the  story  of  how  it  all 
ne  about— at  least  how  all  the  fate- 
decisions  came  together  in  the 
t  year  of  the  war.  Here  are  the 
Dpie  and  politics  responsible  for 
lat  came  after,  explained  with  the 
rity  and  scholarship  and  sense  of 
;  importance  of  these  decisions 
ich  have  already  won  Mr.  Nevins 
5  Pulitzer  Prizes.  This  is  the  fifth 
ume  in  his  series,  "The  Ordeal  of 
'.  Union,"  and  the  first  of  fotu"  on 
:  Civil  War. 

Scribner,  $7.50 

le   First   Night   Gilbert   and   Sul- 

an,  edited,  with  a  Prologue  and 
pious  Descriptive  Particulars  by 
iginald  Allen.  Foreword  by  Bridget 
Oyly  Carte.  Illustrated  with  con- 
aporary  drawings. 
The  ideal  Christmas  present  for  all 
/oyards  has  just  been  published. 
:re  in  a  handsome  boxed  edition 
'  the  stories  of  each  of  the  first 
;hts;  the  complete  librettos  of  all 
irteen  operas;  contemporary  draw- 
js  to  illustrate  and  lampoon  them; 
J,  in  addition  to  the  goodies  listed 
3ve,  there  is  a  narrow  gold  box 
itaining  facsimiles  of  first  night 
Jgrams  and  special  notes.  Never 
i  there  been  such  a  collection  be- 
e,  and  so  reasonably  priced.  Mr. 
len,  who  was  for  many  years  busi- 
>s  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
)era  Company,  is  now  executive 
ector  of  operations  for  New  York's 
icoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
ts.   He  also  happens  to  be  the  hiis- 
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PRESS 


For  the 
first  time 
in  modern 
translation- 
the  mightiest 
drama  of 
the  Western 
world-^ 


The  Complete 
Greek  Tragedies 

Edited  by  David  Grene  and  Richmond  Lattimore 

At  a  special  price  of  $16.95 

(after  Christmas  1959 :  $20.00) 

Here  are  the  complete  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  —  by  translators  who  at  last  put  the  reader  "in  the 
hands  of  a  poet  as  well  as  a  scholar  . . ." 

-BEN  RAY  REDMAN,  Saturday  Review 

"Offers  better  value  than  any  other  existing  verse  translation 
of  the  complete  plays."— Tmes  (London)  Literary  Supplement 

"For  the  Greekless  reader,  there  is  no  other  translation  to  be 
considered  . .  ."—DOUGLAS  PARKER,  Hudson  Review 

". . .  done  with  both  enthusiasm  and  scholarship  . . ." 

—MOSES  HADAS,  Classical  Weekly 

". . .  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  the  humanities  in  a  crazy  civilization." 

-DUDLEY  FlTTS,  Neiv  York  Times 

Publication  date,  October  26 
Available  for  inspection  at  all  better  bookstores 


Through  your  bookseller 
UNIVERSITY  OF 


^     PRESS     Chiuio  ST.  nilnoU 
In  Canada  :  The  UnivertUy  ot  Toronto  Preu.  Toronto  I.  Ontarla 
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J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

will  be  the  new 
publisher  of 

NEW  WORLD 
WRITIIVO 

The  first  issue  under  the  Lippincott 
imprint  will  be  New  World  Writ- 
ing #16  which  will  be  published  in 
the  Spring  of  1960,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Stewart  Richardson  and 
Corlies  M.  Smith  of  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company.  Subsequent  issues 
will  appear  semi-annually  in  Lip- 
pincott's  quality  paperback  series, 
Keystone  Books. 

New  World  Writing  will  pro- 
vide a  showcase,  as  it  has  since 
1952,  for  the  best  work  of  outstand- 
ing new  writers  in  the  fields  of  fic- 
tion, nonfiction  and  poetry. 

The  editors  will  welcome  con- 
tributions of  new  and  original  lit- 
erary material  for  publication  in 
future  issues  of  New  World  Writ- 
ing. All  contributions  should  be 
addressed  to:  The  Editors,  New 
World  Writing,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


I      J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

I  Philadelphia  and  New  York 


Imagine  Making 
$5,000  a  Year  Writing 
in  Your  Spare  Time! 


fanfosfic?  Not  at  All  .  .  .  Hundreds 
of  People  Make  That  Much  or  More 
Every    Y  ear  — and    Have    Fun    Doing    It! 

Some  authors  may  be  born  but  most  are  made. 
You  can  learn  writing  just  as  you  learn  anytliing 
else.  There's  no  mystery.  It  is,  in  fact,  surprisingly 
simple.  Your  next  door  neighbors,  unknown  to 
you.  may  be  depositing  publishers'  checks  regu- 
larly. If  they  arc.  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that  it 
is  because  they  learned  their  trade.  And  you  can 
learn  the  fundamentals  you  must  know  to  succeed 
as  a  writer. 

The  famous  NYS  course  offers  COMPLETE 
training  .  .  .  fiction,  non-fiction  and  TV.  Your 
instructors  are  active  editors  and  writers  .  .  .  and 
your  salable  scripts  will  be  marketed  on  a  lOCf 
commission  basis  by  the  leading  literary  agent 
who  placed,  among  other  successes,  the  famous 
book  and  play  THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE 
AUGUST  MOON.  Send  for  free  information 
today.  No  salesman  will  call  on  you. 

-  FREE    BOOKLET   COUPON  - 


The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.  0613.  2  East  4  5th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,  your  free 
booklet   "Writing  for  a  Well-paying  Career." 


Street . 


City. 


Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 


I _^ I 
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band  ol  Helen  Howe  who  wrote  The 
Fires  of  Autumn  rc\ie\ve(l  among 
the  novels  in  this  column. 

Heritage,  %f).9b 

Ed  Fisher's  First  Folio. 

There's  no  way  to  sa\  how  riiiniy  a 
book  ol  cartoons  is,  but  H(ir pet's 
readers  know  that  Harper's  editors 
think  very  highly  indeed  ol  .Mr. 
Fisher's  humor  and  ability.  Indeed 
the  end  fiajjs  on  the  jacket  ol  the 
book  reproduce  a  cartoon  series 
liiat  appeared  in  the  magazine  in 
1958.  A  delightfully  irreverent  per- 
formance. 

.Madiiillan.  .S.^.!)') 


FORECAST 

Days  to  Reiiienil>er 

James  Cameron's  l9N—"y\\{i  sioiy 
of  a  year  that  more  than  any  oilui 
in  the  memorv  of  men  now  Ii\iiig 
can  be  considered  the  close  of  an 
era"— which  Rinehart  published  in 
the  end  of  June,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  run  of  books  to  be  published 
celebrating  and  retailing  certain  de- 
lined  periods  of  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  century.  ^V'alter  Lord  (A 
Night  to  Remember  and  Day  of 
Infamy)  starts  the  century  oft  with 
The  Good  Years:  From  1900  to  thr 
First  World  War  ("after  plumbing 
and  before  taxes  .  .  .  when  men  and 
women  believed,  acted,  and  lived 
with  confidence  in  their  inspired 
ability  to  reform  the  wicked,  rebuild 
the  ruins,  and  subdue  the  enemy"). 
This  tomes  from  Harper  next  Janu- 
ary. In  October  Knopf  will  publish 
a  book  dealing  with  the  last  two 
years  of  this  period,  1912-14,  The 
End  of  American  Innocence,  by 
Henry  F.  May.  Sometime  next  year 
Allen  Churchill,  whose  story  of 
Greenwich  Village,  Tlic  Improper 
Bohemians,  has  been  delighting  its 
many  readers  in  the  last  few  months, 
expects  to  have  ready  a  book 
about  the  year  1927  (Lindbergh, 
Peaches  Browning,  Hall-.Mills— re- 
member?) for  his  publishers,  C^rowell. 

New  Series 

We  should  reach  for  champagne 
to  christen  several  new  series  of 
books  to  be  launched  this  fall,  two 
of  them  series  of  books  of  poetry. 
One  has  already  left  the  ways.  On 
September  17  Weslcyan  released  the 


THE  WRITER'S  HANDBOOK 

Edited  by  A.  S.  Burock 

The  lie^l  oiic.voliiinr  Kuiilt-  to  \%ritiiig  for  publici 
tioti.  LraitiiiK  uiitliort.  ami  i-dilofH  ronlrilmte  7 
(■l);i|>li-rf.  nl  in..truf-tioii,  rovcriiifl  every  fit-lil  . 
uriliiiii.  liirlllili'K  all  ll|>-li>-ihlli'  \\*\  of  ovtT  I  .(N> 
fiiiiiiu-,ri|.t   iii.irk.l».  $.i.l( 

TECHNIQUES  OF  FICTION 
WRITING 

by  Eloise  Jorvit  McGraw 

.\  coinpli'lr  nru  Klliile  l<>  lilt-  HTitillK  <lf  aahilil 
firtion.  (Jiai>tt-rn  on  [iluttiiiK,  riuiriirterizalioi, 
liai'kcriMiitil.  r.'-iari'll.  ilialiiuili-.  rtr.  ?  I.ll' 

WRITERS  ON  WRITING 

Edited  by  Walter  Allen 
All  anl>ii>lou\   of  liliTar>   .idvirr  and  rrealive  ideaj 

In    71)  of  llif  wiirlilV-  i;r.   Ill  -I   | I».  iioviliBls. 

^horl  -lor>    v-ril.r..  $,(.1) 

WRITING  AND  SELLING   FILLER! 
AND  SHORT  HUMOR 

Edited  by  A.  S.  Burock 
Kiiilil  »iK'('r^»riil  aiilliors  ami  •ililorn  olU'r  hrlifir 
ilvirf  on  prt*|>arin)£  ami  niarki-tiilf;  8alablr  -lor 


w. 


iiiali-rial  —  aiu-rdoli-^.    liwlit 

rpiKrains,  ilr.   I.i-I»  :!(>ll  place-   to  -ell.  JJ.'I 

— other  helpful  books  — 
WRITING  LIGHT  VERSE 

1,1    Itirliar.l    \riii,.iir  J2.9 

TELEVISION  PLAYS  FOR  WRITERS 

e.l.  l.»    \.  >.   lillr.i,  k  }'..(» 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF   VERSE 

l.v   HoI.ert   IlilUer  $:l.(K 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  NOVEL 

l.>    Manuel   Koinr..n  f  I.Ol 

TELEVISION  WRITING  AND  SELLING 

l,v  Kil«ar.l   Harr>    KolM-rta  fl,.:,i 

At  yolir  fttMtkstttrv,  or  tliri'Ct  Jfostpaitl from 

THK  Vt'KITKIt,  Inr..  PUBLISHERS 

8  .\rlin^tc>n  St..  BoHlun  16,  Mass. 


the  COMPLETE  story 

since  1952  and  the 

Supreme  Court  decision 


Sottthern  Sthooh: 


P\UU\RV.S> 

\si< 


Of  interest  to  the  layman  as  well 
as  the  educator  both  in  and  outside 
the  South,  an  objective  report  with 
supportinji  statistics  on  the  progress 
and  problems  of  Southern  school; 
during;  the  period  1952-57.  published] 
by  the  Southern  Educatio 
Reportinjf  Service.  The  first  section 
is  in  nine  chapters,  written  for  thi 
layman  by  veteran  newsmen 
including  Pulitizer-prize-winnin. 
Relman  Morin.  The  second  section 
is  in  statistics  for  the  scholar  and] 
educator. 

At  your  bookstore  ^ 
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four  slim  volumes  "to  inaugu- 
a  continuing  program  of  pub- 
ig  contemporary  poetry."  Each 
Tie  will  be  published  in  both 
($3)  and  paper  ($1.75).  The 
s  are  chosen  by  a  Poetry  Board 
ree  members  who  will  work  with 
Vesleyan  Press— Donald  Hall  of 
Jniversity  of  Michigan,  William 
dith  of  Connecticut  College, 
Norman  Holmes  Pearson  of 
The  books  which  were  pub- 
l  September  17  are  Light  and 
,  by  Barbara  Howes,  Apples 
Sliliuir,  by  Hyam  Plutzik,  A 
■n  of  Governors,  by  Louis 
son,  and  Saint  Judas,  by  James 
ht. 

cmillan   plans   a   different  way 
omoting  contemporary   poetry. 
s  Avill  be  a  new  paperback  pro- 
opening   on    October    6    with 
Self-made     Man     and     Other 
s  by  Reed  Whittemore,  Out  in 
Open    by    Katherine    Hoskins, 
ti,    by    Ramon    Guthrie,    and 
and  DistaJices  by  David  Galler. 
)ctober  27    there   will   be    two 
volumes  by  Winfield  Townley 
and  Hayden  Carruth. 
im  Braziller,  just  as  we  go  on 
ands,  come  the  first  six  volumes 
he     Great     American     Artists 
both  cloth  and  paperbound 
latter    to    be    distributed     by 
t  Books):  Albert  P.  Ryder,  by 
Goodrich,     Thomas    Eakins, 
llrfield  Porter,  WinsJow  Homer, 
,loyd     Goodrich,      Willem     de 
'ng,  by  Thomas  B.  Hess,  Jack- 
ollock,  by  Frank  O'Hara,  and 
Davis,  by  E.  C.  Goossen.   Each 
has  about  7,500  words  of  text 
0  reproductions  of  the  artist's 
about   a    fourth   of    them    in 

;h  an  advisory  board  consisting 
Hard  Thorp,  Karl  Shapiro,  and 
)  Rahv,  and  with  William  Van 
inor,  Allen  Tate,  and  Robert 
Warren  as  editors,  Minnesota 
will  present  this  fall  the  first 
pamphlets  in  a  distinguished 
which  will  provide  "critical 
luctions  to  American  writers." 
)  Young  is  doing  one  on  Ernest 
ngway,  Lawrance  Thompson 
Jbert  Frost,  and  William  Van 
mor  on  William  Faulkner. 
3ress  plans  to  publish  several 
2se  pamphlets  each  year  (.fl 
Some  people  at  least,  are  not 
■ting  the  American   arts. 


2  Who  Defied  the  World 


THESELECTED 
WRITINGS 
OFDESADE     OSCAR  WILDE 


THE  THREE 
TRIALS  OF 


Was  he  sinful?  .  .  .wicked? 
debauched?  Or . . .  liberated? 
advanced?  a  prophet  ahead 
of  his  time?  Now  available 
despite  years  of  suppres- 
sion . . .  the  famed  controver- 
sial works  only  researchers 
could  see  ...  on  the  Re- 
stricted Shelves  .  .  .  behind 
closed  doors  including t/us- 
tine,  Les  120  Journees  de 
Sodome,  Juliette,  La  Phi- 
losophie  dans  le  Boudoir. 
Nothing  escaped  his  prob- 
ing pen:  His  name  is  burn- 
ed forever  into  our  Ian 
guage    as  SADISM. $4.95 


The  first  complete  tran- 
scription of  Wilde's  3  sen- 
sational morals  trials.  Now, 
relive  the  whole  absorbing 
courtroom  drama,  as 
Wilde's  arrogant  wit  par- 
ries the  damning  testimony 
of  his  "platonic"  friends, 
as  well  as  the  most  clever 
legal  minds  of  his  time. 
With  a  comprehensive  in- 
troduction, 16  illustrations, 
and  six  appendices  of  infor- 
mation of  special  interest 
to  lawyers,  doctors  and  psy- 
choanalysts. $5.00 


SPICIAL  MONIY-SAVING  COMBINATION 
OFFER    WITH   MONCY-BACK   GUARANTEE 

These  fwo  fascinaling  books,  purchased  sepa- 
rately cost  $9.95.  Act  now,  and  get  both  'or 
only  $7.95.  You  pocket  a  52.00  SAVING.  (* 
nof  completely  satisfied,  return  them  within 
10  days  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
ORDER  NOW! 


University  Books, 
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And  second,  to  discuss  some  of  the  aspects  of  American  literary  life — hook 
reviewing,  publishing,  the  teaching  of  ^'creative   ivriting"  among  others — which    we 
think  deserve  more  attention  than  they  usually  receive.    It   would,   obviously, 
be  impossible  to  deal  fully  with   American   writing  in   sixty-odd  pages.     There   is 
no  consideration  here,  for  example,  of  the  writing  in   newspapers  and  magazines — - 
although  Harper's  lias  published  criticism   of  both   in   the  past  and  plans  more 
for  the  future.    The  supplement  has  been   able  to  cover  as  much  ground  as   it 
does  only  because  of  the  extraordinary  co-operation   of  our  contributors 
— all  of  ivhom    were  encouraged  to  express  forcefully  their  personal   viewpoints, 
however  controversial,  and  most  of  whom   set  aside  other  and  pressing   work 
in   order  lo   i<  rile  for  it.   — TllE   Editors 


THE  ALONE  GENERATION 

a  comment  on  the  fiction  of  the  fifties 


The  other  day  a  prominent  American  pub- 
lisher advertised  a  book  of  stories  by  a 
Continental  writer  who  died  some  time 
ago:  "These  stories,  never  before  published  in 
English,  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  great 
writer  who  flourished  before  World  War  II. 
They  are  stamped  by  that  unobtrusive  assurance, 
perfect  sympathy  with  their  subjects,  and  reso- 
nant tone  which  have  become,  it  would  seem,  lost 
secrets  in  almost  all  the  fiction  of  the  immediate 
present."  Not  very  encouraging,  what?  Yet  I 
must  admit  that  while  I  see  a  host  of  brilliantly 
talented  writers  all  around  me,  I  don't  often  get 
a  very  profound  satisfaction  out  of  the  novels 
they  write. 

I  am  tired  of  reading  for  compassion  instead 
of  pleasure.  In  novel  after  novel,  I  am  presented 
with  people  who  are  so  soft,  so  wheedling,  so 
importunate,  that  the  actions  in  which  they  are 
involved  are  too  indecisive  to  be  interesting  or  to 
develop  those  implications  which  are  the  life- 
blood  of  narrative.  The  age  of  "psychological 
man,"  of  the  herd  of  aloners,  has  finally  proved 
the  truth  of  Toccjueville's  observation  that  in 
modern  times  the  average  man  is  absorbed  in  a 
very  puny  object,  himself,  to  the  point  of  s'atiety. 
The  whole  interest  of  the  reader  seems  to  be 
summoned  toward  "understanding"  and  toler- 
ance of  the  leading  characters.  We  get  an  im- 
aginative universe  limited  to  the  self  and  its 
detractors.  The  old-fashioned  novel  of  sensitive 
souls,  say  Somerset  Maugham's  0/  Human 
Bondage  or  even  Sinclair  Lewis's  Main   Street. 


ALFRED  KAZIN 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  first-rate 

American  critic,  Alfred  Kazin  has  given  close 

and  understanding  attention  to  the  novels  and 

stories  published  since   World   War  II. 

In  this  powerful  but  sympathetic  indictment, 

he  sums  up  his  impressions 

of  the  "host  of  brilliantly  talented  writers" 

who  dominate  American  fiction  today — 

from  John  O'Hara  to  J.  D.  Salinger. 


showed  a  vulnerable  hero  or  heroine  battling  it 
out  (a)  for  principles  which  he  identified  with 
himself  and  (b)  against  social  enemies  who  were 
honestly  opposed  to  the  protagonist's  demand  of 
unlimited  freedom.  Now  we  get  novels  in  which 
society  is  merely  a  backdrop  to  the  aloneness  of 
the  hero.  People  are  not  shown  in  actions  that 
would  at  least  get  us  to  see  the  conditions  of 
their  personal  struggle.  Carson  McCullers's 
beautiful  first  novel.  The  Heart  Is  a  Lonely 
Hunter,  characterized  a  stagnant  society  in  the 
silent  relationship  between  two  mutes;  in  her 
third  novel,  The  Member  of  the  Wedding,  the 
adolescent  loneliness  of  Frankie  fills  up  the  scene, 
becomes  the  undramatic  interest  of  the  book,  to 
the  point  where  the  reader  feels  not  that  he  is 
witnessing  a  drama  but  that  he  is  being  asked  to 
respond  to  a  situation. 

American  society  is  remarkable  for  the  degree 
of  loneliness  (not  solitude)  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual can  find  himself.  In  our  mass  age,  the 
individual's  lack  of  privacy,  his  unlimited  de- 
mand for  self-satisfaction,  his  primary  concern 
with  his  own  health  and  well-being  have  actually 
thrown  him  back  on  himself  more  than  before. 
Our  culture  is  stupefyingly  without  support  from 
tradition,  and  has  become  both  secular  and 
progressive  in  its  articulation  of  every  discontent 
and  ambition;  the  individual  now  questions  him- 
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self  constantly  because  his  own  progress- 
measured  in  terms  of  the  social  norms— is  his 
lundanieiual  iiUerest.  The  kind  oi  person  who 
in  the  nineteentli-cenlury  novel  was  a  "character" 
now  regards  himself  in  twentieth-ccntmy  novels 
as  a  problem;  the  novel  becomes  not  a  series  of 
actions  which  he  initiates  because  of  loho  he  is, 
but  a  series  of  disclosures,  as  at  a  psychoanalyst's, 
designed  to  afford  him  the  knowledge  that  may 
heal  him.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  novels 
concerned  with  homosexuality,  on  the  order  of 
Truman  Capote's  Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms, 
are  apologies  for  abnormality,  designed  to  make 
us  sympathize  with  the  twig  as  it  is  bent  the 
wrong  way. 

I  would  suspect  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
extracting  "understanding  "  that  accoimts  for  the 
extraordinary  number  of  children  and  adoles- 
cents in  American  fiction;  at  least  in  the  im- 
aginative society  of  fiction  they  can  always  be 
objects  of  concern.  Even  in  a  good  writer  like 
Ca))ote,  to  say  nothing  of  a  bad  writer  like  Gore 
Viilal,  the  movement  of  the  book  comes  to  a 
standstill  in  the  grinding  machinery  of  sensibility. 
As  in  James  Baldwin's  GiormtDii's  Room,  sympa- 
thetic justice  is  always  accorded  homosexuals. 
No  Vautrin  as  in  Bal/ac,  no  Charlus  as  in  Proust, 
no  honest  homosexual  villains!  The  immediate 
residt  is  the  inmiobili/ation  o[  narrative,  the 
fashionable  mistiness  of  prose;  first  the  hero  is 
cherished  to  the  point  of  suffocation,  then  the 
style.  Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms  is  a  brilliant 
effort  of  will,  but  it  is  unmoving  rather  than 
slow,  retrospective  rather  than  searching.  In  the 
past,  the  movement  of  fiction  was  more  energetic 
than  life;  now  fiction  becomes  vaguer,  dimmer, 
an  "exercise"  in  "craft." 

This  demand  on  our  compassion  is  not 
limited  to  the  cjuivering  novels  of  sensibility 
by  over-conscicjus  stylists;  it  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  deliberately  chinned-up  novels  of 
the  Beat  Generation.  I  mention  Jack  Kerouac 
here  only  because  his  novels,  in  which  he  has 
increasingly  developed  the  trick  of  impersonating 
spontaneity  by  bombarding  the  reader  with  a 
mass  of  deliberately  confused  impressions,  de- 
pend on  a  naked  and  unashamed  plea  for  "love," 
iMiderstanding,  fellowship,  and  are  read  and  en- 
joyed only  because  this  pleading  so  answers  to 
our  psychological  interest  in  fiction  that  we  in- 
dulge Kerouac  without  knowing  why  we  do. 
Nothing  human  is  now  alien  to  us;  after  all,  the 
fellow's  problem  could  be  oin-  problem!  It  is 
ridicidous  that  novels  can  now  be  sent  off  as 
cjuickly  as   they   are  written   and   published    im- 


mediately afterwards  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
h()p|)cd-up  taste  of  people  who,  when  they  open 
a  novel,  want  to  feel  that  they  are  not  missing 
a  thing.  The  sluttishness  of  a  society  whose  mass 
ideal  seems  to  be  unlimited  consumption  of  all 
jjossible  goods  and  services  is  the  reason  for  the 
"success"  of  writers  whose  literary  strategy  is  to 
paint  America  as  an  unlimited  supply  of  sex, 
travel,  liquor— and  lonely  yearners.  The  in- 
dividual who  is  concerned  entirely  with  his  alone- 
ncss  will  inevitably  try  to  invade  society,  "the 
other"  in  his  universe,  by  writing  stormily, 
angrily,  lashing  the  reader  with  a  froth  of  words. 
But  we  are  at  fault  in  allowing  the  addict  cjuality 
of  such  books  to  stand  for  "intensity"  in  fiction. 
More  and  more  we  judge  novels  by  their  emo- 
tional authenticity,  not  their  creative  achieve- 
ment; we  read  them  as  the  individual  testifying 
for  himself  in  a  confused  and  troubling  time. 
But  the  testimony  is  so  self-concerned  that  we 
ecjuate  this  glibness  of  feeling  with  recklessness 
of  style.  .And  here  I  come  to  another  complaint, 
the  increasing  slovenliness,  carelessness,  and 
])lain  cowardice  of  style  in  fiction  today. 

We  were  wrong  when  we  thought  that  the 
ghost  of  Henry  James  had  put  his  too,  too  careful 
hand  on  our  young  'uns.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  new  professor-novelists,  Benjamin  DeMott  in 
The  Body's  Cage  or  Monroe  Engel  in  The 
Visions  of  Nicholas  Solon,  like  Capote  himself 
in  his  first  book  and  his  stories,  can  remind  us  of 
the  rage  of  style  in  the  fiction  of  the  'forties.  So 
talented  a  writer  as  Jean  Stafford  has  of  late 
years  often  seemed  to  bury  herself  in  fine  phrases. 
It  is  a  rare  professor-novelist,  Robie  Macauley  in 
The  Disguises  of  Love,  who  can  escape  the 
ostentatious  carefidness,  the  jogging  of  the 
reader:  Please  don't  lose  sight  of  my  arm  as  I 
put  together  this  beautiful  edifice  of  -words.  But 
actually,  the  increasing  fussiness  of  om-  social 
ideals  and  the  plain  boredom  of  a  period  in 
which  writers  so  often  feel  incapable  of  imagin- 
ing decisive  roles  for  their  characters  have  led  to 
the  opposite  cjuality.    John  Wain  recently  wrote: 

"At  the  moment,  the  literary  mind  of  the  West 
seems  to  be  swamped  in  one  of  its  periodic  waves 
of  what  George  Orwell  once  called  'sluttish 
antinomianism,'  which  he  defined  as  'lying  in 
bed  drinking  Pernod'." 

What  we  get  now  is  not  the  style  of  pretended 
fineness— the  Nezv  Yorker  ladies  with  every  tuck 
in  place— but  the  imitation  of  anger,  the  leer  of 
the  desperado.  You  can't  fool  us  with  youi' 
genteel  learning,  we're  young  American  men 
who  have  been  around  and  who  have  a  pimch! 
So  I  read  in   an  article  on   fiction,   by   Herberl 
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Gold,  that  something-or-other  is  like  kissing  a 
girl  with  spinach  on  her  teeth.  Wow,  bang,  and 
slam.  Kerouac  and  whoever  it  is  who  follows 
him  are  "wild"  in  the  hope  oi  getting  out  of 
themselves,  in  finding  some  person,  thing,  or 
cause  to  latch  onto.  Gold  is  slovenly  in  the  hope 
of  sounding  "cool";  he  is  understandably  alarmed 
by  the  softness  that  threatens  young  novelists  in 
so  self-pitying  an  age  as  this.  In  England  the 
young  men  are  angry  because  still  made  to  feel 
inferior;  in  America,  young  novelists  get  angry 
because  they  hope  to  sound  belligerent  and 
positive,  alive,  against  the  doldrums  of  the  Eisen- 
hower age. 
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ne  root  of  their  difficulty  is  the  irresistible 
example  of  Saul  Bellow's  The  Adventures 
of  Augie  March.  Anyone  who  has  read 
his  first  two  novels,  Dangling  Man  and  The 
Victim,  knows  that  Bellow  began  with  an  almost 
excessive  nobility  of  style,  that  the  open  and 
comically  pretentious  style  in  which  Augie  talks 
is  a  tour  de  force.  Bellow  has  always  been 
fascinated  by  characters  who,  in  the  deep 
Existentialist  sense,  are  conscious  of  being 
de  trop,  excessive  of  theinselves  and  their  society, 
insatiable  in  their  demands  on  life.  All  his 
representative  men,  in  the  phrase  of  Henderson 
the  rain  king,  cry,  "/  luant!  I  want!"  This  excess 
of  human  possibility  over  social  goals,  of  the 
problem,  man,  over  his  intended  satisfactions, 
led  to  a  prose  in  Augie  which  is  rapturously,  not 
whiningly,  faithful  to  all  the  signs  and  op- 
portunities of  experience.  "If  you've  seen  a 
winter  London  open  thundering  mouth  in  its 
awful  last  minutes  of  river  light  or  have  come 
with  cold  clanks  from  the  Alps  into  Torino  in 
December  white  steam  then  you've  known  like 
greatness  of  place."  In  Augie,  Bellow  attained  a 
rosy  deliverance  from  the  grip  of  his  past,  he 
discovered  himself  equal  to  the  excitement  of  the 
American  experience,  he  shook  hiinself  all  over 
and  let  himself  go.  "I  am  an  American,  Chicago 
born— Chicago,  that  somber  city— and  go  at  things 
as  I  have  taught  myself,  free-style,  and  will  make 
the  record  in  my  own  way.  .  .  ." 

But  just  as  no  poet  should  attempt  free  verse 
who  has  not  performed  in  traditional  forms  and 
meters,  so  no  novelist  should  identify  toughness 
with  "free-style": 

He  brought  his  hand  with  the  horny  nail  of  his 
index  finger  in  a  wide  circle,  swinging  an  invisible 
lassoo,  loofjing  their  belly-eyed  gaze  and  taking  it  at 
lii'^  eye.  They  were  caught  first  al  the  sjiongy  wart 
on  liis  nose  and  then  in  his  eyes,  worl;ing  it  for  llicin- 


selves  710W  like  the  flies  caught  wriggling  in  sticky- 
pafocr.  Tlial  xvarl  made  a  stiff  flop  when  he  tossed 
his  head  in  beckon  and  hitch  loiunrd  the  pungent 
fool-darkened  sawdust  at  the  door  of  Crack's  Zoo,  a 
gobble  of  cajolery  up  from  his  throat  and  the  swollen 
Adam's  apple. 

This  is  from  Gold's  most  admired  book,  Tlie 
Man  Who  Was  Not  Witli  It,  and  makes  me  think 
of  what  was  once  scrawled  oh  a  student  paper  at 
Harvard  by  ancient  Dean  Briggs:  "falsely 
robust."  I  think  1  understand  wheie  such 
worked-up  militancy  of  phrase  comes  from:  from 
the  novelist's  honest  need,  in  the  spirit  of  Henry 
James,  to  have  language  do  the  work  of  charac- 
terization. There  is  so  much  for  a  novelist  to  put 
together  before  he  can  invite  people  into  the 
world  of  his  imagination;  there  are  so  many 
things  to  say  about  human  beings  who,  in  the 
absence  of  public  beliefs,  appear  arbitrary  to 
themselves  and  to  everyone  else.  The  novelist 
feels  he  has  to  work  ten  times  harder  than  he 
used  to,  falls  into  despair,  and  tries  to  ram  it  all 
home.  Things  aren't  as  clear  as  they  used  to  be, 
and  there's  no  kidding  ourselves  that  they  are. 
The  true  novelist  wants  only  to  set  the  stage,  to 
get  people  going,  to  tell  his  story,  but  as  Augie 
March  says,  "You  do  all  you  can  to  humanize 
and  familiarize  the  world,  and  suddenly  it  be- 
comes stranger  than  ever."  The  sense  of  that 
strangeness  is  vivid  despite  the  murky  powers  of 
contemporary  novelists;  no  wonder,  having  to 
make  language  work  all  the  time  for  them,  that 
they  often  escape  into  an  assumed  violence  and 
negligence  of  tone. 

Sometimes  the  language  of  violence  fits.  Ralph 
Ellison's  Invisible  Man  is  a  series  of  episodes,  but 
the  screaming  crescendo  on  which  the  book  opens 
—the  hero  in  his  Harlem  cellar,  all  the  stolen 
lights  ablaze,  collaring  the  reader  and  forcing 
him  to  notice  and  to  hear— is  an  unforgettably 
powerful  expiession,  at  the  extreme  of  racial  ex- 
perience, of  the  absurdity,  the  feeling  of  millions 
that  the  world  is  always  just  out  of  their  reach. 
I  don't  care  for  novelists  who  ignore  what  H.  G. 
Wells  himself  called  the  "queerness"  that  has 
come  into  contemporary  life  since  the  bomb. 
The  ways  of  escape  from  this  queerness  are 
legion,  but  let  me  name  some  who  don't  try  to 
escape  it.  Paul  Bowles  doesn't,  although  his 
values  are  so  skittery  that  he  sometimes  seems  to 
escape  from  horror  into  a  Fitzpatrick  travelogue. 
The  American  writer  is  so  likely  to  see  more  of 
the  world,  and  to  experience  it  more  openly,  that, 
like  Hemingway  at  the  end  of  Death  in  the  Afler- 
■noon,  he  always  wants  to  get  in  after  the  bell  all 
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the  sensuous  travel  notes  he  Iiadn't  been  able  to 
fit  into  his  book.  Bowles  tends  to  fall  into  this 
sopliisticatcd  romanticism;  sometimes  he  re- 
ports North  Africa  and  Asia  instead  of  setting 
his  imagination  in  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  landscape  in  Tlic  Sliclteyiiig  Sky  itself 
rej)resents  the  inlunnanity  of  ])eople  who  can 
no  longer  communicate  with  one  another,  the 
coldness  of  a  world  that  now  seems  to  put 
man  oli.  What  minimi/cs  the  symbolic  values 
in  The  Shcltcilng  Sky  and  depri\es  us  ol  tlie 
"resonance"  we  used  to  get  in  fiction  is  the  alone- 
ness  of  people  who  are  concernetl  entirely  with 
the  search  for  their  own  sexual  satisfaction.  The 
slightly  depressing  atmosphere  of  anxiety  that 
hangs  over  Bowles's  novel  is  characteristic  of  the 
ellort  to  find  an  identity  for  oneself  in  sexual 
relationships.  Norman  Mailer,  a  writer  with  so 
much  more  native  power  than  Bowles,  with  so 
much  more  ability  to  confront  .Vmerican  life 
directly  than  he  seems  to  acknowledge,  has 
created  in  The  Deer  Turk  the  same  essential 
atmosphere  of  paralysis,  of  the  numbness  that 
results  when  people  feel  themselves  to  be  lost 
in  the  pursuit  of  compidsions. 

Mailer's  novels,  at  least  for  me,  personify 
the  dilemma  of  novelists  who  are  deeply 
concerned  with  history  but  dangerously 
oversimplify  it;  if  they  seem  consumed  by  their 
interest  in  sex  it  is  because  they  are  always  seek- 
ing some  solution  for  "the  titnes."  In  many  ways 
Mailer  seems  to  ine  the  most  forceful  and  oddly 
objective  novelist  of  his  age,  objective  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  most  capable  of  imagining  objects 
to  which  a  reader  can  give  himself.  You  see 
this,  despite  the  obvious  debts  to  older  writers, 
in  TJie  Naked  and  the  Dead  and  in  the  satire 
behind  the  wonderful  exchanges  between  the 
producer  and  his  son-in-law  in  The  Deer  Park. 
Yet  Mailer's  interest  in  the  external  world  has 
dwindled  to  the  point  where  the  theme  of  sexual 
power  and  delight— which  Mailer  feels  to  be  a 
lost  secret  in  contemporary  life— has  become  a 
labyrinthine  world  in  itself.  Mailer  now  seems 
l)ent  on  becoming  the  American  Marquis  de 
Sade,  where  once  he  seemed  to  be  another  Dos 
Passos.  Yet  the  energy,  the  often  imconscious  yet 
meticulous  wit,  above  all  the  eery  and  totally 
unexpectetl  power  of  concrete  visualization  are 
( iirious  because  Mailer  is  able  to  make  more  of  a 
world  out  of  his  obsessions  than  other  writers  are 
al)lc  to  make  out  of  the  given  materials  of  our 
(ommon  social  world. 

Here  I  come  to  the  heart  of  my  complaint.    I 
romplain   of   the   dimness,    the  shadowiness,   the 


flatness,  the  paltriness,  in  so  many  reputalile 
novelists.  I  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  very  much  from  Wright  Morris,  though 
he  is  admired  by  inliuential  judges.  In  reading 
Morris's  The  Field  of  Vision,  I  thougiu  of 
(ieoige  Santayana's  complaint  that  contemporary 
jjoets  often  give  the  reader  the  mere  suggestion 
of  a  poem  and  expect  liim  to  finish  the  poem  for 
thei7i.  Morris's  many  symbols,  iiis  showy  inten- 
lioirs,  his  pointed  and  hinted  significances,  seem 
to  me  a  distinct  exam])le  ol  the  literary  novel 
which  professors  like  to  teach  and  would  like  to 
write:  solemnly  meaningful  in  every  intention, 
but  withoiu  (he  breath  or  extension  of  life. 

There  are  many  writers,  like  J.  D.  Salinger, 
who  lack  strength,  but  who  are  competent  and 
interesting.  He  identifies  hiinself  too  fussily  with 
the  spiritual  aches  and  ])ains  of  his  characters;  in 
some  of  his  recent  stories,  notably  "Zooey"  and 
"Seymour:  .\n  Introduction,"  he  has  over- 
extended his  line,  ihinned  it  out,  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  fidiest  possible  significance  out  of  his 
material.  Salinger's  work  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  lean  reserves  of  the  American  writer  who  is 
rediuc'd  to  "|)cisonalily,"  e\'en  to  the  "mystery  of 
personality,"  instead  of  the  drama  of  our  social 
existence.  It  is  the  waveriness,  the  effort  at 
control,  that  troid)le  me  in  Salinger;  the  pro- 
fessional hand  is  there,  the  ability  to  create  an 
imaginative  Avorld,  jjliis  almost  too  much  aware- 
ness of  what  he  can  and  can't  do.  Only,  it  is 
thin,  and  peculiarly  heartbreaking  at  times; 
Salinger  identifies  the  effort  he  puts  out  with  the 
vaguely  spiritual  "c|uest"  on  which  his  characters 
are  engaged,  which  reminds  me  of  Kierkegaard's 
saying  that  we  have  become  "|)iliful,"  like  the 
lace-inakers  whose  Avork  is  so  flimsy.  The  delicate 
balances  in  Salinger's  work,  the  anxious  striving, 
inevitably  residl  in  beautiful  work  that  is  rather 
too  obviously  touching,  and  put  together  on  a 
frame  presented  to  it  by  the  Neiu  Yorker. 

But  I  must  admit  that  the  great  majority  of 
stories  I  read  in  magazines  seem  only  stitchings 
and  joinings  and  colorings  of  some  original 
model.  No  wonder  that  in  so  much  contemporary 
fiction  we  are  excited  by  the  intention  and 
tolerate  the  :ichievenient.  We  are  so  hungry  for 
something  new  in  fiction  that  the  intention, 
marked  early  in  the  handling  of  a  story,  will 
often  please  us  as  if  it  were  the  dramatic  emo- 
tion accomplished  by  the  story;  the  intuition  of 
hidden  significance  that  usually  waits  for  us  at 
the  end  of  a  Salinger  story  is  both  a  reward  to 
the  reader  and  the  self-cherished  significance 
of  the  story  to  the  writer  himself. 

Salinger's  characters   arc  incomparably   larger 
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and  more  human  than  those  of  John  Cheever, 
but  Cheever  has  a  gift  for  being  more  detached 
and  at  the  same  time  more  open  to  what  /^— to 
the  ever-present  danger  and  the  half-fek  queer- 
ness  of  contemporary  existence.  It  is  a  pity  in  a 
way— I  am  thinking  here  of  Cheever's  stories,  not 
his  novel— that  contemporary  American  fiction 
must  derive  so  much  of  its  strength  froin  the 
perishable  value  of  social  information.  James 
Jones  wrote  a  really  extraordinary  documentary 
novel  in  From  Here  to  Eternity,  and  ever  since, 
like  so  many  Americans  who  wrote  extraordinary 
first  novels  directly  out  of  experience,  he  has  had 
the  look  of  someone  trying  to  invent  things  that 
once  were  conferred  on  him.  So  Cheever,  in  the 
New  Yorker  style,  sometimes  takes  such  easy 
refuge  in  the  details  of  gardens,  baby-sitters, 
parks,  dinners,  apartment  houses,  clothes  that  he 
goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  Beat  writers 
(who  present  the  sheer  emptiness  of  life  when 
human  beings  are  not  attached  to  a  particular 
environment):  he  falls  into  mechanical  habits  of 
documentation,  becomes  a  slyer  John  O'Hara.  It 
is  as  if  he  were  trying  to  get  back  to  the  social 
reportage  and  satire  that  worked  in  our  fiction  so 
long  as  the  people  writing  these  stories,  like 
Sinclair  Lewis  or  Scott  Fitzgerald,  knew  what 
values  they  could  oppose  to  the  "rich."  As  one 
can  see  from  O'Hara's  novels,  which  get  more 
pointless  as  they  get  bigger  and  sexier,  it  is  im- 
possible to  remain  an  old-fashioned  "realist"  un- 
less you  can  portray  a  class  or  an  individual 
opposed  to  the  dominant  majority.  (James  Goidd 
Cozzens  was  able  to  do  exactly  this  in  Gunrd  of 
Honor  but  not  in  By  Lone  Possessed,  which  is 
more  of  an  aggrieved  complaint  against  the 
destruction  of  values.)  O'Hara's  Appointment 
in  Samarra  was  an  exciting  book  because  it  in- 
volved the  real  conflict  of  classes  in  America; 
From  tlie  Terrace  suggests  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  our  society  has  proceeded  beyond  tlie 
power  of  a  commonplace  mind  to  describe  it 
deeply.  For  depth  of  description  demands  that 
the  writer  identify  himself  with  a  social  force  to 
which  he  can  give  symbolic  significance,  that  he 
can  discern  a  pattern  in  history,  that  he  can  not 
only  plot  his  way  througli  it  but  rccogni/e  him- 
self to  be  a  figure  in  it. 

Tliis  social  intelligence  is  now  lacking  to  our 
novelists— exce|)t  to  those  brilliant  Southern 
writers,  like  William  Styron  and  Flannery 
O'Connor,  who  can  find  the  present  meaningful 
because  they  find  the  past  so.  But  other  Southern 
writers  run  the  risk  of  being  as  confused  as  any- 
one else  once  they  get  off  that  safe  subject,  the 


betrayal  of  the  past,  which  has  been  Faulkner's 
great  theme.  The  bigger,  richer,  and  more 
anxious  the  country  becomes,  the  more  writers 
in  the  traditional  mode,  like  O'Hara,  or  writers 
who  are  now  formidably  "hip,"  like  Mailer,  find 
themselves  trying  to  find  in  sex  as  individual 
appetite  the  drama  of  society  in  which  they  can 
see  themselves  as  partisans  and  judges.  This  lack 
of  breadth  and  extent  and  dimension  I  have 
been  complaining  of:  what  is  it  but  the  un- 
certainty of  these  writers  about  their  connection 
with  that  part  of  reality  which  other  novelists 
include  in  their  work  simply  because  they  are 
always  aware  of  it— not  because  they  have  strained 
to  know  it?  What  many  writers  feel  today  is 
that  reality  is  not  much  more  than  what  they  say 
it  is.  This  is  a  happy  discovery  only  for  genius. 
For  most  writers  today,  the  moral  order  is 
created,  step  by  step,  only  through  the  clarifica- 
tions achieved  by  art  and,  step  by  step,  they  re- 
fuse to  trust  beyond  the  compass  of  the  created 
work.  There  has  probably  never  been  a  time 
when  the  social  nature  of  the  novel  was  so  much 
at  odds  with  the  felt  lack  of  order  in  the  world 
about  us.  In  the  absence  of  what  used  to  be 
given,  the  novelist  must  create  a  wholly  im- 
aginary world— or  else  he  must  have  the  courage, 
in  an  age  when  personal  willfulness  rules  in 
every  sphere,  to  say  that  we  are  not  alone,  that 
the  individual  does  not  have  to  invent  human 
values  but  only  to  rediscover  them.  The  novel 
as  a  form  will  always  demand  a  common-sense 
respect  for  life  and  interest  in  society. 

Whatever  my  complaints,  I  never  despair  of 
the  novel.  As  someone  said,  it  is  more  than  a 
form,  it  is  a  literature.  I  hope  never  to  overlook 
the  positive  heroism  of  those  writers  who  believe 
in  the  novel  and  in  the  open  representation  of 
experience  that  is  its  passion  and  delight— who 
refuse  to  believe  that  there  can  be  an  alternative 
to  it  for  an  age  like  ours.  And  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  tangibility,  the  felt  reverberations  of 
life  that  one  finds  in  a  writer  like  Bernard 
Malamud,  spring  from  his  belief  that  any  im- 
aginative "world,"  no  matter  how  local  or 
strange,  is  the  world,  and  that  for  the  imaginative 
write)'  values  must  be  considered  truths,  not 
subjective  fancies.  It  is  really  a  kind  of  faith 
that  accounts  for  Malamud's  "perfect  sympathy" 
willi  Itis  characters  in  The  Assistant  and  Tlie 
Magic  Barrel.  Thf)ugh  it  is  difficult  for  the  alone 
to  sym]3athize  with  each  other,  it  is  a  fact  that 
fiction  can  elicit  and  prove  the  world  we  share, 
that  it  can  display  the  unforeseen  possibilities  of 
the  himian— even  when  everything  seems  dead 
set  against  it. 
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THE  WRITER 

AND  HOLLYWOOD 


Fifteen  years  ago  when  Elia  Kazan  arrived 
in  Hollywood  to  direct  his  first  motion 
picture  he  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
ol  the  MicUhiy  Meal  in  ilie  Big  Studio  Commis- 
sary. Jt  was  there  he  learned  his  first  Hollywood 
lesson.  A\'hal  can  a  neophyte  film  director  edu- 
cated in  the  Broadway  theater  learn  about  his 
trade  merely  by  having  lunch?  In  Hollywood, 
status-happy  capital  ot  our  Machine-age  Art, 
lunch  in  a  major  studio  is— or  shall  we  use  the 
optimistic  loasF—n  revealing  lesson  in  cralt-caste. 

At  the  conspicuous  center  tables  were  the 
grease-paint  gods  and  goddesses  of  this  celluloid 
Olympus,  the  marquee  NAMES,  surrounded  by 
agents,  publicity  men,  hairdressers  and  make-up 
men,  stand-ins,  relatives,  columnists,  cronies, 
court  jesters,  and  the  rest  of  the  adoring  entour- 
age. At  other  choice  tables  were  A  directors  with 
their  stalfs,  and  assistant  producers  and  super- 
visors with  theirs  (top  producers  lived  a  life  apart 
in  their  private  dining-room).  Other  prominent 
tables  were  presided  over  by  department  Iieads 
(sound,  cutting,  etc.)  and  those  lords  of  tech- 
nicians, the  cameramen,  properly  called  directors 
of  photography,  with  their  chief  assistants,  the 
camera  operators,  the  gaffers  (bosses  of  the  light- 
ing crews)  and  the  other  vital  members  of  the 
sixty-to-eighty-man  production  team  required  for 
the  making  of  a  picture. 

Finally  there  was,  as  Kazan  describes  it,  "...  a 
soiry  gioup  at  a  remote  table.  Their  isolation 
was  so  evident  thai  it  seemed  planned.  There 
was  no  mixing  with  this  group,  no  taI:)iehopping 
to  their  table.  .  .  .  The  writers  .  .  ." 

Kazan's  first  film  was  to  be  A  Tire  Grows  In 
Brooklyn,  written  for  the  screen  by  Tess  Sles- 
inger,   one  of   the   few   exciting   new   writers   of 


BUDD  SCHULBERG 

Hollywood,  as  Budd  Schulberg  demonstrates 

from   his  own  experience,  has  traditionally 

treated  ivriters  as  itinerant, 

barely  respectable  odd-job  men  on  the 

movie  assembly  line.    But  the  author  of 

What  Makes  Sammy  Run,  On  the  Waterfront,  and     \ 

The  Disenchanted  argues  that  the  lot  I 

of  the  writer  is  swiftly  changing 

as  the  old  formulas  of  the   big  studios  fail. 


prose  in  the  1930s.  But  in  all  his  nine  months  of 
preparing,  shooting,  and  processing  his  picture, 
he  was  never  to  meet  Miss  Slesinger.  Un- 
doubtedly she  had  long  since  been  taken  oft  the 
payroll,  a  hired  hand  doing  jjiecework  which 
could  be  used,  ignored,  changed,  rewritten,  or 
combined  with  the  work  of  other  writers  as  the 
producer  willed  or  whimmed. 

The  invisibility  of  the  screen  writer  came  as  a 
shock  to  Kazan,  for  his  work  in  the  theater  had 
conditioned  him  to  think  of  the  writer  as  a  man 
of  dignity  and  pride— O'Neill  and  Robert  Sher- 
wood and  Thornton  Wilder  and  Clifford  Odets, 
men  who  approached  their  plays  as  intensely 
personal  statements.  For  better  or  worse  it  was 
theirs,  for  the  director  to  interpret,  perhaps  even 
to  embellish,  fjut  surely  never  to  tamper  with  or 
change  without  their  close  collaboration  and 
approval. 

The  shock  of  Kazan's  recognition  of  the  mole- 
like status  of  the  writer  in  Hollywood  was  some- 
thing I  had  sensed  all  through  my  years  of 
growing  up  in  Hollywood.  Yes,  I  had  lived 
through  it  but  I  had  never  learned  to  live  with 
it.  In  the  early  'thirties  when  screen  actors  could 
no  longer  ex]:)ress  themselves  by  a  moody  stare  or 
the  flutter  of  hand  or  eyelid  but  had  to  talk,  an 
SOS  was  beamed  to  the  East,  a  hurry-up  call  for 
what  was  then  described  as  real  writers,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  froin  the  continuity  boys,  the  gag- 
men, the  idea-men,  and  the  rest  of  the  colorful  if 
somewhat  illiterate  silent  contingent.  To  the 
major  studios,   including  one  captained  by  my 
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father,  came  novelists,  playwrights,  short-story 
writers,  poets— a  number  of  them  of  the  first 
rank,  some  of  them  with  Pulitzer  Prizes,  a  few  of 
them  even  more  gifted  than  the  prize-winners.  I 
call  up  at  random— Dorothy  Parker  and  Samuel 
Holfensiein,  F.  Scott  Fit/gerald  and  AVilliam 
Faulkner,  S.  J.  Perelman  and  John  Van  Druten, 
John  O'Hara  and  Edwin  Justus  Mayer,  James 
Cain  and  Nathanael  West,  William  Saroyan  and 
Robert  Bcnchley.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
hired  hands  I  bumped  into  out  there.  I  used  to 
look  around  at  the  dull  stucco  bungalows  of  the 
Garden  of  Allah  and  wonder  if  there  ever  had 
been  such  an  assembly  of  literary  lights  all  on  the 
same  small  hotel  register  at  the  same  time? 

UNASSIMILATED     WITS 

Yet,  meshed  into  the  Big  Studio  assembly- 
line  system,  almost  none  of  these  genuine 
writers  produced  anything  genuine,  any- 
thing memorable,  anything  by  themselves  and  of 
themselves.  Nathanael  West  had  a  pictorial  mind 
and  a  Rimbaud  sense  of  savage  imagery.  Oh 
what  a  fdm  he  might  have  written!  But  he  used 
to  go  duck  shooting  from  Friday  to  Monday  and 
labor  at  workaday  scripts  for  rent  money  the  rest 
of  the  week.  Scott  Fitzgerald  tried  hard  to  ad- 
just his  undoctrinaire  social  consciousness  and 
his  Middle  West  romantic  realism  to  the  Holly- 
wood demands;  he  broke  iiis  heart  at  MGM  and 
his  health  came  tumbling  after.  Eddie  Mayer 
was  on  salary  for  the  best  of  them  year  after 
year  and  there  was  literate  wit  in  the  dialogue 
but  nowhere  the  richness  of  language  and  wit 
as  character  demonstrated  in  his  Broadway  suc- 
cesses like  Children  of  Darkness  and  The  Fire 
Brand.  Perelman,  O'Hara,  Faulkner,  all  of  them 
were  summoned,  all  of  them  were  paid  the  finest 
salaries  in  the  history  of  hirelings,  and  not  one 
of  these  distinctly  identifiable  voices  could  be 
heard  above  the  insistent  general  Innn  of  the 
dream  factories. 

Working  as  a  juiiior-vsaiter  in  this  same  period 
(a  junior-writer  being  something  that  gets  paid 
.157.5  to  $300  per  week,  sort  of  a  combination 
utility  outfielder  and  batboy),  I  put  in  a 
frustrated  apprenticeship  writing  scenes  that 
somehow  were  sandwiched  into  other  writers' 
scripts,  or  lull  shooting  scripts  that  were  never 
read,  or  screen  plays  which  would  be  rewritten 
by  teams  of  competent  drones  until  the  film  that 
finally  emerged  was  a  three-headed-monster  that 
startled  me  by  occasionally  speaking  one  of  my 
lines  or  play-acting  a  whole  intact  chunk  hacked 
oui  of  one  of  my  scenes. 


Meanwhile  a  disquieting  thing  was  happennit; 
to  me— at  least  in  terms  of  living  in  dislionorablc 
harmony  with  what  was  then  the  Hollywood 
hegemony:  I  was  beginning  to  find  myself  as  a 
writer,  as  a  pride-in-my-own-voice,  do-it-mysell 
writer.  1  listened  to  the  bitter  anti-producer, 
anti-Hollywood  jokes  of  the  Broadway  play- 
wrights and  reputable  novelists  who  had  just 
signed  their  contracts  for  ,550,000  or  $75,000  a 
year.  When  they  had  enough  cabbage  in  the 
bank  (I  would  hear  them  dream  and  boast  over 
the  third  martini,  the  fifth  highball)  back  to  the 
maple-sliadowed  New  England  farmhouse  the\ 
would  go;  ah  then  they  woidd  write  as  their  own 
men  once  again. 

Fortunately  for  me  I  was  still  twenty-five. 
Youth  is  equi])ped  with  a  built-in  lie  detector. 
Listening  to  these  fine,  sensitive,  ruined  men,  I 
felt  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  Go  East,  Young 
Man.  I  went,  I  wrote,  I  published,  T  luxmiated 
in  the  freedom  of  seeing  every  word  remain  ex- 
actly as  I  had  put  it  down;  every  comma,  if  I 
wanted  to  be  difficidt  about  it.  The  last  redoubt 
of  individual  enterprise,  I  called  the  novel.  I 
had  l)ccn  pretty  well  paid  for  my  screen-writine 
apprenticeship.  I  had  hobnobbed  with  Parker 
and  O'Hara,  enjoyed  long,  wet  lunches  at 
Romanoff's,  and  gone  to  the  big  parties  around 
the  illuminated  swimming  pools.  Yet  when  I 
foimd  myself  sitting  at  a  writing  table  in  the 
unglamorous  East  I  felt  the  exhilaration  of  a 
riniaway  slave  safely  emerging  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  underground  railroad. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years,  with  four  years  can- 
celed out  by  war,  I  devoted  myself  to  fiction. 
But  while  I  thought  of  myself  as  having  broken 
successfully  with  Big  Studio  Hollywood,  I  dis- 
covered, from  the  perspective  of  a  Pennsylvania 
farm,  that  the  film,  the  composite  art  of  the 
motion  picture  could  not  be  so  easily  or  glibly 
abjiued.  ^AHien,  on  those  rare  occasions  it  was 
good,  it  was  so  very  very  good  that  I  often  won- 
dered if  it  was  not  still  the  most  unfairly  under- 
rated and  neglected  of  the  arts.  The  great  films 
lived  on  in  my  mind  and  took  their  place  with 
the  books  and  plays  that  moved  me,  excited  my 
emotions,  stretched  my  mind,  disarranged  me, 
and  put  me  back  together  a  little  better  or  at 
least  a  little  different  than  I  had  been  before. 
The  best  of  the  Cha])lin  films  had  that  ]X)wer. 
,\nd  the  wonderful  old  Jannings  films.  And  com- 
parable to  the  better  books  or  plays  of  their  year 
were  such  pictures  as  The  Informer,  Grand  Il- 
lusion, Citizen  Kane,  The  Best  Years  of  Our 
Lilies,  Open  City,  Brief  Encounter,  Rashoinon, 
The    Lost    ]Veekend,    The    Bicycle    Thief,    The 
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Treasure  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Such  j^ictures  as 
these,  and  a  score  of  others,  make  us  wonder  if 
there  is  any  story,  any  character,  any  mood,  any 
theme,  any  truth  that  cannot  be  handled  in 
depth  on  the  motion  picture  screen. 

If  mediocrity  seemed  to  be  the  major  muse 
of  the  movies,  if  most  pictures  were  turned  out 
as  mechanically  as  newspapers  were  rolled  off 
their  presses,  and  as  quickly  tossed  aside  and 
forgotten,  it  was  not  to  be  blamed  on  the  short- 
comings of  the  medium,  as  many  of  the  middle- 
brows and  even  some  of  the  highbrows  claimed. 
The  fault  lay  in  a  system  of  production  that  was 
the  logical  expression  of  American  commerce  in 
a  period  when  the  average  family  went  to  the 
movies— flny  movies— i^NO  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  each  of  the  seven  major  studios  was  grind- 
ing out  fifty  to  sixty  pictures  a  year.  In  all  of 
Hollywood  combined,  feature-length  pictures 
were  being  cranked  off  at  the  Detroit-precision 
rate  of  more  than  one  a  day.  Rather  than  be 
surprised  that  there  weren't  more  good  ones,  it  is 
surprising  that  there  were  any  good  ones  at  all. 
What  Hollywood  managed  to  do— with  those  al- 
ways notable  exceptions— was  to  gear  itself  to  a 
rather  high  level  of  mechanical  efficiency.  In- 
evitably some  375  of  the  400  films  a  year  would 
he  standard  product,  slick,  smooth,  polished  to  a 
high  professional  gloss,  and  about  as  full  of  real 
life  as  the  box  of  pojDCorn  sold  with  the  show. 

THE     POPCORN     ERA 

In  this  popcorn,  mass-production  era,  no 
wonder  writers  were  tucked  away  in  dark  cor- 
ners, or  hired  and  fired  out  of  hand  like  the 
itinerant  odd-job  men  they  were.  The  punish- 
ment fits  the  crime;  the  small-cog  writer  was 
fitted  into  the  Frankenstein  monster  of  the  arts, 
the  Boy-Meets-Girl  Machine.  In  fact  the  screen 
writer  reminded  me  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  little 
man  clutched  to  the  mechanical  bosom  of  the 
Modern  Times  machine.  Trapped  inside  the  in- 
exorable mechanism  v/as  an  individual,  a  man 
of  nerves  and  feelings  and  dreams  and  convic- 
tions, crying,  "Let  me  out!    Let  me  out!" 

Once  in  a  great  while  the  cries  were  answered. 
A  writer  like  Dudley  Nichols  (The  Informer, 
Stage  Coach,  The  Long  Voyage  Home)  would 
find  his  John  Ford.  A  director-writer  combina- 
tion like  Frank  Capra-Robert  Riskind  would  do 
their  good  Deeds.  A  pioneer  visionary  like  King 
Vidor  would  sandwich  an  eccentric  film  of  arrest- 
ing self-expression  between  his  more  conven- 
tional big-budget  assignments.  Like  Charlie's 
lonely,  life-tossed,   little  poet-tramp,   there   were 


a  few  brave  spirits  who  saw  the  motion  picture 
for  what  it  really  is,  the  great  common  de- 
nominator of  the  arts,  as  treasured  in  Bangkok 
and  Sao  Paulo  as  it  is  on  Times  Square;  the  great 
global  river  of  the  arts  fed  by  the  tributaries  of 
graphic  art,  dramatic  writing,  music,  pantomime, 
and  the  editorial  blending  and  counterpointing 
of  all  these  separate  elements  which  is  the  special 
contribution  of  the  only  art  form  conceived  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

While  men  like  Dudley  Nichols  were  urging 
their  colleagues  to  shoulder  their  responsibilities 
and  not  degrade  their  talents  by  writing  mean- 
ingless entertainments,  I  was  working  in  the  East 
in  the  conviction  that  I  had  turned  my  back  on 
film  writing  for  ever  and  that  my  old  friend 
Dudley  was  crying  in  a  klieg-light  wilderness. 
Hollywood,  it  seemed  to  me— in  terms  of  any  real 
creative  life— had  become  a  victim  of  its  own 
prosperity.  If  Jeanette  MacDonald-Nelson  Eddy 
nonsensicals  were  the  mass  audience's  idea  of 
what  was  good  and  beautiful,  why  mess  around 
with  a  character  study  of  a  homely  middle-aged 
lump  floundering  in  the  net  of  Irish  rebellion? 
If  it  is  Betty  Grable's  legs  that  fill  those  seven- 
teen thousand  theaters,  why  fuss  with  Faulkner 
or  O'Neill,  or  break  new  ground  with  an  exami- 
nation of  racial  prejudice  (Crossfire)  or  a  human- 
izing study  of  a  third-rate  prize  fighter  (The 
Set-up)?  In  fact  when  the  artistic  shortcomings 
of  one  of  the  Grable  offerings  was  pointed  out  to 
a  certain  film  executive,  he  came  back  with  this 
industrial  wisdom:  "I  only  wish  I  had  twenty- 
five  Betty  Grable  pictures  to  sell  this  year." 

And  another  leader  of  "the  industry"  (as  the 
American  motion  picture  business  is  always 
called),  in  charge  of  selling  his  company's  prod 
uct,  looked  back  over  the  good  old  days  of  the 
194()s  and  sighed,  "Those  were  the  days  when 
this  business  was  a  pleasure.  I  didn't  even  have 
to  look  at  our  lousy  pictures  before  I  went  out 
and  sold  them.  Exhibitors  bought  our  trade 
mark.   They  had  faith  in  our  product." 

Between  those  two  statements  stretches  a 
fifteen-year  period  in  which  Hollywood's  bull- 
market,  Grable-Gable  economy  came  crash- 
ing down.  For  those  of  us  who  had  seen 
Hollywood  grow  from  fly-by-night  independent 
production  in  improvised  barns  to  teeming,  self- 
sufficient  factory-cities  like  MGM  or  Twentieth 
Century-Fox,  it  was  an  historic  and  thought- 
provoking  occasion.  Mighty  MGM,  where  a 
do/en  mammoth  sound  stages  had  been  in  hectic 
and  simultaneous  use,  had  slowed  to  a  standstill. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
sti-eets  of  the  vast  studios  were  empty.    The  vr's'. 
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sound  stages  lay  dc.ul,  side  by  sitlc,  like  a  school 
of  beached  whales.  The  machine-gods  had  lost 
the  magic  lamps  that  had  gi\cn  them  the  power 
of  mechanical  perfection. 

THE     MOVIES'     DARK     HOUR 

The  panic-swollen  clouds  of  uncertainty  had 
begim  to  cast  their  long,  dark  shadows  over 
the  Golden  Valley  of  the  Sure  Thing. 
What  had  brought  the  monarchs  of  the  mass 
audience  to  this  dark  hour? 

Well,  first  came  a  government  order  prohibit- 
ing block  booking.  In  other  words,  no  more  bulk 
selling  of  the  good,  the  average,  the  indifterent, 
and  the  downright  lousy.  Every  picture  was 
forced  to  go  it  on  its  own,  which  placed  an  in- 
efficient but  sometimes  inspiring  emphasis  on 
individual  cllort. 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  a  new  rival 
machine-monster,  television.  People  coidd  sit 
home  in  their  slippers,  suck  on  their  beer  cans  or 
their  baby  bottles,  and  enjoy  playlets  no  worse,  or 
at  least  not  much  worse,  than  they  were  getting 
on  four  out  of  five  nights  at  their  movie  theaters. 
The  old  movie  liabif.  a  significant  twentieth- 
century  American  instiiution  that  had  made  a 
dozen  enterprising  and  far-sighted  immigrants 
multi-rich  and  self-satisfied,  was  dead.  "When 
the  people  go  out  of  the  house  now  they  are 
shopping  for  what  they  want  to  see,"  a  lost  last- 
tycoon  said  to  me  with  a  sad  shake  of  his 
puz/led  head. 

And  as  if  this  wasn't  trouble  enough,  the 
public  was  beginning  to  show  some  stirrings  of 
maturity.  No  more  twelve-year-old  minds.  The 
public  seemed  to  be  reaching  at  least  an  enlight- 
ened stage  of  adolescence.  They  knew  storks  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  and  they  were  receptive  to 
the  idea  that  man's  reproductive  drives  provoked 
tensions,  conflicts,  disorders,  early  and  late  sor- 
rows, and  both  sad  and  happy  endings  that  were 
just  as  dramatically  satisfying  as  the  fairy-tale 
romances  that  had  monopolized  their  entertain- 
ment for  the  first  fifty  years. 

One  indication  of  this  new  dawn  was  Kazan's 
coming  out  to  my  farm  half-a-dozen  years  ago  to 
talk  to  me  about  writing  a  picture  for  him.  I 
told  him  why  I  had  burned  my  Hollywood 
bridges,  and  he— still  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
dramatist's  need  and  right  to  identify  himself 
with  his  material— urged  me  to  write  on  a  subject 
that  attracted  us  both— the  corruption  of  the  har- 
bor of  New  York— with  the  same  sense  of  free- 
dom I  would  have  if  I  were  writing  it  as  a  book 
(as  I  had  planned  to  do).    With  the  support  of 


an  independent  producer  (no  major  studio  being 
willing  to  underwrite  wliat  was  considered  an 
inipala table  and  muommercial  subject)  we  con- 
ceived of  On  the  Wdtcn front  as  a  film  we  would 
do  together. 

"One  of  the  things  I've  done,  against  all  busi- 
ness advice,  is  to  upset  the  traditional  balance 
and  make  the  writer  more  important  than  the 
stars,"  Kazan  wrote  of  this  experience.  "I  don't 
think  it's  a  mistake.  1  think  we  have  a  wonderful 
chance  right  now.  The  breakdown  of  the  old 
standardized  jiicture-making  has  made  room  for 
creative  people.  It  is  a  boon  to  anyone  who  has 
soinething  personal  and  strong  to  say.  For  art  is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  personal.  It  can't  be  ho- 
mogenized. By  its  nature,  it  must  disturb,  stir 
u]i,  enlighten,  and  offend." 

In  this  spirit,  no  longer  an  invisible  man, 
encouraged  to  be  on  the  set  every  day  rather 
than  chased  off  as  an  intruder  as  I  had  been  in 
those  junior-writer-assembly-iine  days,  I  was  able 
to  project  myself  into  The  Waterfront.  If  the 
logic  of  the  work  seemed  to  demand  that  a  scene 
be  changed  I  was  there  to  do  it.  If  there  were 
lines  to  add  or  delete— as  required  by  the  staging 
or  the  actor's  originality  or  the  exigencies  of 
shooting  on  the  actual  docks  and  in  the  bars  and 
tenements  of  Hobokcn— I  was  on  the  set  to  write 
the  necessary  lines  or  approve  the  eliminations. 
I  couhhi't  trutlifully  say,  as  with  a  novel,  for 
better  or  worse  it's  all  mine;  for  a  film— at  its 
best— is  a  creative  co-operative,  in  which  the 
original  conception  of  tlie  author  must  fuse  with 
that  of  the  director,  the  producer,  the  leading 
fjlayers- and  finally  the  film  editor  and  com- 
poser. Still,  with  Waterfront,  and  teaming  with 
Ka/ati  again  on  A  Face  in  tlie  Croiud,  I  was  able 
to  retain  a  pride  of  authorship.  I  saw  my  ideas 
and  my  characters  brought  to  the  screen  as  faith- 
fully as  Kazan  and  our  actors  could  interpret  and 
develop  them. 

To  be  sure,  this  rather  unprecedented  eleva- 
tion of  the  screen  playwright's  status  does  not 
assure  artistic  and  commercial  triumph.  I  often 
think  of  film-making  as  a  horse  race  in  which 
teams  of  three  or  four  or  five  horses  must  rim 
together.  If  they  run  at  all  it  is  rather  remark- 
able. If  they  run  as  well  as  they  can,  manage  not 
to  trip  each  other  up,  and  cross  the  finish  line 
together,  it  is  a  not-so-small  miracle.  This  may 
explain  why  the  most  gifted  of  film-makers.  Ford, 
Stevens,  Huston,  Kazan,  may  achieve  only  three 
or  four  tridy  memorable  films  in  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work. 

Rosselini  and  De  Sica  were  towering  neo- 
realists     of     Italy's     postwar     film     renaissance, 
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but  it  is  a  singular  [act  that  they  only  towered 
when  they  worked  in  harness  and  harmony 
with  a  writer  who  shared,  indeed  inspired, 
their  vision.  De  Sica's  Shoe  Shine,  The  Bicycle 
Thief,  and  Umberto  D  were  done  in  collabora- 
tion with  Cesare  Zavattini.  And  although  the 
fame  and  notoriety  of  Rosselini  obscured  the  con- 
tributions of  his  colleagues,  it  was  Federico  Fellini 
(now  celebrated  as  director-creator  of  La  Strada), 
who  wrote  Opeyj  City.  Paisan,  and  The  Miracle. 
Two  men  sharing  a  single  artistic  vision?  It 
sounds  improbable,  if  not  downright  uncomfort- 
able, and  even  faintly  immoral,  like  two  men  try- 
ing to  share  a  single  bed. 

TWO-HEADED     VISION 

In  several  years  of  working  with  Kazan  we 
talked  and  wrote  long  letters  and  pooled  and 
mused  and  fused  until  we  felt  we  were  as  close 
to  eye-to-eye  as  two  people  with  different  sets  of 
eyes  can  be.  Even  then  there  were  inevitable  dif- 
ferences. We  wondered  how  Solomon  would 
separate  the  delicate  strands  of  artistic  authority 
and  decided  that  on  the  writing,  while  Kazan 
would  deeply  involve  himself,  I  would  have  the 
last  word.  On  the  set,  I  would  watch,  weigh, 
suggest,  contribute  bits  of  business  and  im- 
promptu dialogue,  but  here  it  was  Kazan  who 
finally  had  the  yes  or  no. 

The  problem  of  the  single-minded,  two-headed 
vision  is  compounded  when  one  recalls  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  our  Face  in  the  Crowd— ih?ii  it 
was  excessive,  that  it  shifted  in  style  from  realism 
to  satire  to  burlesque,  that  the  scales  were  tipped 
unfairly  and  inartistically  against  its  demoniacal 
folk-hero-villain,  and  that  Kazan  and  I  were  too 
close  to  each  other  and  too  consumed  by  mutual 
fascination  with  our  material  to  provide  the 
necessary  check  and  balance  of  perspective.  How 
to  create  together  and  still  not  surrender  one's 
identity?  It  is  the  complexity  of  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  that  has  prompted  me 
to  grumble  that  a  first-rate  film  is  more  difficult 
to  achieve  than  either  a  good  novel  or  a  success- 
ful marriage. 

Despite  these  hazards,  the  trend  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new,  wide-open  kind  of  film-making, 
similar  to  the  director-writer  partnerships  that 
have  created  so  many  of  the  European  films 
memorable  for  their  originality  and  truthfulness. 
No  longer  do  the  big  studios  grind  out  their 
fifty-sixty  pictures  a  year.  They  are  turning  over 
the  reins  to  scores  of  independent  production 
companies,  many  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted, 
built  around  stars  for  tax-dodging  purposes,  but 


a  number  of  them  headed  by  outstanding  direc- 
tors in  search  of  creative  independence.  And  the 
major  studios  have  even  come  around  to  backing 
companies  founded  on  the  reputations  and  con- 
tributions of  that  once  low-man-on-the-totem- 
pole,  the  writer.  There  is  a  Paddy  Chayefsky 
(Marty)  company,  a  Daniel  Taradash  (From 
Here  to  Eternity)  company,  a  Joe  Mankiewicz 
(All  About  Eve)  company,  a  Carl  Foreman  (High 
Noon)  company  and,  may  Random  House  forgive 
me,  even  a  Sihulberg  company.  And  be- 
yond these,  there  are  another  dozen  writers  en- 
couraged to  write  and  produce  or  direct  their 
own  work,  in  other  words  allowed  to  follow 
through  from  the  first  word  to  the  final  print. 
This  is  no  insinance,  of  course,  against  claptrap 
stories,  cliche  situations,  faulty  judgments,  dis- 
honest endings,  in  fact  the  whole  glacier  of 
mediocrity  that  has  so  often  in  the  past  leveled 
off  the  creative  peaks  and  flattened  everything 
to  a  pedestrian  sameness.  But  if  a  Citizen  Kane, 
a  Marty,  a  La  Strada  have  anything  in  common 
it  is  a  signature.  They  may  not  be  as  perfect  as 
a  can  of  concentrated  orange  juice  but  they  have 
more  personal  flavor.  They  have  been  touched 
by  human  hands,  not  always  the  cleanest, 
maybe  not  even  the  most  skillful.  I  would  rather 
see  an  O'Neill  play  for  all  its  excesses  than  the 
familiarly  clever  well-made  Broadway  play,  and 
I  would  rather  read  a  Faulkner  novel  for  all  its 
exasperatingly  congealed  wells  of  experience 
than  a  glib  best-selling  Metalious  or  even  a  right- 
eously out-pouring  Leon  Uris.  Similarly  I  woidd 
rather  see  an  uneven  and  unresolved  stab  at  life 
like  Baby  Doll  than  the  latest  cellophane- 
wrapped  standardized  hit  at  the  Music  Hall. 

But  the  chancy  and  exciting  fact  is  that  no- 
body can  predict  a  sure-fire  hit  any  more.  Sinatra 
and  Grace  Kelly  in  a  romantic  parallel  to  the 
Monaco  fairy  tale?  No  go.  Bill  Holden  and 
Sophia  Loren  in  a  sea-going  adventine  with  sex- 
ual overtones?  Still  no  go.  Then  what  do  the 
people  want?  Nobody  quite  knows.  And  the 
headmen  in  the  executive  dining-rooms  are 
the  first  to  admit  it.  For  the  front  office  it  is  a 
difficult  period  of  adjustment.  For  the  writer 
seriously  interested  in  motion  pictures  it  is  an  un- 
precedented opportunity,  a  new  ball  game.  After 
twenty-five  years  of  high-class  serfdom,  he's  being 
invited  to  come  forward  to  the  center  tables.  For 
the  first  time  in  American  film  history  the  writer 
—that  is  if  he  is  willing  to  fight  for  his  rights- 
is  being  given  his  head.  Now,  while  the  bonds 
of  censorship  are  loosening,  and  the  film-going 
natives  are  restless  for  something  new,  it  is  up  to 
liim  to  use  it. 


Harper's  Magazine,  October  1059 


THE  DECLINE 

OF  BOOK  REVIEWING 


There  used  to  be  the  notion  tliat  Keats  was 
killed  by  a  bad  review,  that  in  despair  and 
hopelessness  he  turned  his  back  to  the 
wall  and  gave  up  the  struggle  against  tuberculo- 
sis. Later  evidence  has  shown  that  Keats  took  his 
hostile  reviews  with  a  considerably  more  manly 
calm  than  we  were  taught  in  school,  and  yet  the 
image  of  the  young,  rare  talent  cut  down  by 
venomous  reviewers  remains  firmly  fixed  in  the 
public  mind. 

The  reviewer  and  critic  are  still  thought  of  as 
persons  of  dangerous  acerbity,  fickle  demons, 
cruel  to  yoiuh  and  blind  to  new  work,  bent  upon 
turning  the  literate  public  away  from  freshness 
and  importance  out  of  jealousy,  mean  conserva- 
tism, or  whatever.  Poor  Keats  were  he  living  to- 
day might  suffer  a  literary  death,  but  it  would 
not  be  from  attack;  instead  he  might  choke  on 
what  Emerson  called  a  "mush  of  concession."  In 
America,  now,  oblivion,  literary  failure,  ob- 
scurity, neglect— all  the  great  moments  of  artistic 
tragedy  and  misunderstanding— still  occin,  but 
the  natural  conditions  for  the  occurrence  are  in 
a  curious  state  of  camouflage,  like  those  deco- 
rating ideas  in  which  wood  is  painted  to  look 
like  paper  and  paper  to  look  like  wood.  A 
genius  may  indeed  go  to  his  grave  unread,  but  he 
will  hardly  have  gone  to  it  unpraised.  Sweet, 
bland  commendations  fall  everywhere  upon  the 
scene;  a  imiversal,  if  somewhat  lobotomi/etl,  ac- 
commodation reigns.  A  book  is  born  into  a 
puddle  of  treacle;  the  brine  of  hostile  criticism 
is  only  a  memory.  Everyone  is  found  to  have 
"fdlcd  a  need,"  and  is  to  be  "thanked"  for  some- 


ELIZABETH  HARDWICK 

The  jates   of  authors   and  publishers 
— not  to  mention   the   reading  public — 
depend  on   book   reviews — but  who   reviews 
the  reviewers?    Miss   Hard  wick   undertakes 
one   of  the  few   thorough   critiques   of  the 
leading  popular  reviews  to  appear  in 
recent  years  and  explains  why  "a  Sunday 
morning  with  the  book  reviews  is  often  a 
dismal  experience."    A  distinguished  novelist 
and  book   reviewer  herself.   Miss   Hardwick  is 
the   wife   of  the  poet  Robert   Lowell. 


thing  and  to  be  excused  for  "minor  fatdts  in  an 
otherwise  excellent  work."  "A  thoroughly  ma- 
ture artist"  appears  many  times  a  week  and  often 
daily;  many  are  the  bringers  of  those  "messages 
the  Free  World  will  ignore  at  its  peril." 

The  condition  of  popular  reviewing  has  become 
so  listless,  the  effect  of  its  agreeable  judg- 
ments so  enervating  to  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic that  the  sly  publishers  of  Lolita  have  tried  to 
stimulate  sales  by  (juoting  had  reviews  along 
with,  to  be  sine,  the  usual,  repetili\e  good  ones. 
(Orville  Prescott:  "Lolita  is  undeniably  news 
in  the  world  of  books.  Unfortunately  it  is  bad 
news."  And  Gilbert  Highet:  "I  am  sorry  that 
Lolita  was  ever  pid^lished.  I  am  sorry  it  Avas 
ever  written.") 

It  is  not  merely  the  praise  of  everything  in 
sight— a  special  problem  in  itself— that  vexes  and 
confounds  those  who  look  closely  at  the  literary 
scene,  but  there  is  also  the  unaccountable  slug- 
gishness of  the  Neiu  York  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune  Sunday  book-review  sections.  The 
value  and  importance  of  individual  books  are 
dizzily  inflatetl,  in  keeping  with  the  American 
mood  at  the  moment,  biu  the  book-review  sec- 
tions as  a  cultural  enterprise  are,  like  a  pocket 
of  unemployment,  in  a  state  of  baneful  depres- 
sion insofar  as  liveliness  and  interest  are  con- 
cerned. One  had  not  thought  they  could  go 
downward,  since  they  have  always  been  modest, 
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railicr  lonvcntional  journals.  Still,  there  had 
been  room  lor  a  decline  in  the  last  £ew  years  and 
the  opportunity  has  been  taken.  A  Sunday 
morning  with  the  book  reviews  is  often  a  dismal 
experience.  It  is  best  to  be  in  a  state  ol  dis- 
tracted tolerance  when  one  takes  up,  particularly, 
the  Herald  Tribune  Hook  Rei'iew.  This  publica- 
tion is  not  just  somewhat  mediocre;  it  has  also 
a  strange,  perplexing  inadequacy  as  it  dimly 
comes  forth  week  after  week. 

For  the  world  of  books,  for  readers  and  \\'r it- 
ers, the  torpor  of  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  is  more  affecting.  There  come  to  mind 
all  those  high-school  English  teachers,  those  faith- 
ful librarians  and  booksellers,  those  trusting  sul)- 
mbanites,  those  bright  young  men  and  women  in 
the  provinces,  all  those  who  believe  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Times  and  who  need  its  direction. 
The  worst  result  of  its  decline  is  that  it  acts  as  a 
sort  of  iiidden  dissuader,  gently,  blandly,  respect- 
fully denying  whatever  vivacious  interest  there 
might  be  in  books  or  in  literary  matters  gener- 
ally. The  flat  praise  and  the  faint  dissension,  the 
minimal  style  and  the  light  little  article,  the 
absence  of  involvement,  passion,  character,  eccen- 
tricity—the lack,  at  last,  of  the  literary  tone  itself 
—have  made  the  Nexv  York  Times  into  a  pro- 
vincial literary  journal,  longer  and  thicker,  but 
not  much  different  in  the  end  from  all  tliose 
small-town  Sunday  "Book  Pages."  (The  Neiu 
Yorker,  Harper's,  the  Atlantic,  the  news  and 
opinion  weeklies,  the  literary  magazines  all  de- 
vole  a  good  deal  of  space  and  thought  to  the  re- 
viewing of  books.  The  often  awkward  and  the 
always  variable  results  should  not  go  unremarked. 
However,  in  these  magazines  the  reviews  are 
only  a  part  of  the  claim  upon  the  reader's  at- 
tention, and  the  peculiar  disappointments  of 
the  manner  in  which  books  are  sometimes  treated 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  close  study  of 
each  magazine  as  a  whole.) 

"COVERAGE"     THAT     KILLS 

It  is  with  dismay  that  one  decides  the  malaise 
of  the  popular  reviewing  publications— the 
Times  and  Tribune  and  the  Saturday  Review 
—is  not  always  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  com- 
merce. It  had  been  simple  and  reassuring  to 
believe  the  pressure  of  book  publishers  and  book- 
sellers accounted  for  the  hospitable  reception  of 
trashy  novels,  commonplace  "think"  books,  and 
so  on.  The  publishers  needed  favorable  reviews 
to  use  for  the  display  of  their  product,  as  an 
Easter  basket  needs  shredded  green  paper  under 
the  eggs.  No  one  thought  the  pressure  was  simple 


and  direct;  it  was  imagined  to  be  subtle,  prac- 
tical, basic,  that  is,  having  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  advertisements  of  the  publishing  busi- 
ness keep  the  book-review  sections  going  finan- 
cially. This  explanation  has,  naturally,  had  an 
exaggerated  acceptance. 

The  truth  is,  one  imagines,  that  the  publishers 
—seeing  their  best  and  their  least  ]>r()ducts  re- 
ceived with  a  uniform  equanimity— must  be 
aware  that  the  drama  of  the  book  world  is  being 
slowly,  painlessly  killed.  Everything  is  somehow 
alike,  whether  it  be  a  routine  work  of  history  by 
a  respectable  academic,  a  group  of  platitudes 
from  the  Pentagon,  a  volume  of  verse,  a  work  of 
radical  ideas,  a  work  of  conservative  ideas.  Sim- 
j)le  "co\erage"  seems  to  have  won  oiu  over  the 
drama  of  opinion;  "readability,"  a  cozy  little 
word,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  re- 
quirement of  a  good,  clear  prose  style,  which  is 
something  else.  All  differences  of  excellence,  of 
position,  of  form  are  blurred  by  the  slumberous 
acceptance.  The  blur  erases  good  and  bad  alike, 
the  conventional  and  the  odd,  so  that  it  finally 
appears  that  the  author  like  the  reviewer  really 
does  not  have  a  ]josition.  The  reviewer's  grace 
falls  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike;  a  work 
which  is  going  to  be  a  best  seller,  in  which  the 
publishers  have  sunk  tfieir  fortune,  is  com- 
mended only  at  greater  length  than  the  book 
from  whicli  the  publishers  hardly  expect  to  break 
even.  In  this  fashion  there  is  a  sort  of  democratic 
euphoria  that  may  do  the  light  book  a  service 
but  will  hardly  meet  the  needs  of  a  serious  work. 
When  a  book  is  rebuked,  the  rebuke  is  usually 
nothing  more  than  a  quick  little  jab  with  the 
needle,  administered  in  the  midst  of  therapeutic 
compliments.  " is  sometimes  self-con- 
sciously arch,"  said  one  review.    "But  it  contains 

enough  of 's  famous  wit  and  style  to 

make  American  publication  worthwhile.  .  .  ." 

Tlie  editors  of  the  reviewing  publications  no 
longer  seem  to  be  engaged  in  literature.  Books 
pile  up,  out  they  go,  and  in  comes  the  review. 
Many  distinguished  minds  give  their  names  to 
various  long  and  short  articles  in  the  Times, 
Tribune,  and  Saturday  Review.  The  wares 
offered  by  the  better  writers  are  apt,  frequently, 
to  be  something  less  than  their  best.  Having 
awakened  to  so  many  gloomy  Sundays,  they  ac- 
cept their  assignments  in  a  co-operative  spirit 
and  return  a  "readable"  piece,  nothing  much,  of 
course.  (Alice  James  wrote  in  her  diary  that  her 
brother,  Henry,  was  asked  to  write  for  the  pop- 
ular press  and  assured  he  could  do  anything  he 
pleased  "so  long  as  there's  nothing  literary  in 
it.") 
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The  retention  of  certain  disgruntled,  repetitive 
commentators  is  alone  enough  to  dispute  notions 
of  crude  commercialism  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
viewing publications.  A  businesslike  editor,  a 
"growing"  organization— such  as  we  are  always 
reading  about  in  the  press— would  have  assessed 
the  protests,  if  any,  and  put  these  fumbling 
minds  out  to  pasture.  For  instance,  what  could 
be  more  tiresome  than  J.  Donald  Adains's  attacks 
on  poor  Lionel  Trilling  for  trying  to  be  interest- 
ing on  Robert  Frost?  Only  another  attack  on 
Adams,  perhaps— who  is,  like  the  pressure  of 
commerce,  hardly  the  real  trouble  with  the 
Times.  Adams  is  like  one  of  those  public  monu- 
ments only  a  stranger  or  someone  who  has  been 
away  for  a  while  takes  notice  of.  What  is  truly 
dismaying  about  the  Times  and  Tribune  is  the 
quality  of  the  editing. 

Recently  a  small  magazine  called  the  Fifties 
published  an  interview  with  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Neiu  York  Times  Book  Review,  Mr. 
Francis  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  appears  in  this  ex- 
change as  a  man  with  considerable  editorial  ex- 
perience in  general  and  very  little  "feel"  for  the 
particular  work  to  which  he  has  been  appointed, 
that  is  editor  of  the  powerfully  important  weekly 
Book  Review.  He,  sadly,  nowhere  in  the  inter- 
view shows  a  vivid  interest  or  even  a  sophistica- 
tion about  literary  matters,  the  world  of  books 
and  writers— the  very  least  necessary  for  his  posi- 
tion. His  approach  is  modest,  naive,  and  curi- 
ously spiritless.  In  college,  he  tells  us  in  the 
interview,  he  majored  in  history  and  subse- 
quently became  general  editor  of  Current  His- 
tory. Later  he  went  to  Time,  where  he  had 
"nothing  to  do  with  books,"  and  at  last  he  was 
chosen  to  "take  a  crack  at  the  Book  Revieio." 
The  interviewer,  hinting  at  some  of  the  defects 
of  the  Book  Reviexv,  wondered  if  there  wasn't 
too  mucli  reliance  on  specialists,  a  too  frequent 
practice  of  giving  a  book  to  a  reviewer  who  had 
written  a  book  like  it,  or  about  the  same  country 
or  the  same  period.  Mr.  Brown  felt  that  "a  field 
was  a  field."  When  asked  to  compare  our  Times 
Book  Rev/e-a<  with  the  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment in  London,  Brown  opined,  "They  have  a 
narrow  audience  and  we  have  a  wide  one.  I 
think  in  fiction  they  are  doing  the  worst  of  any 
reputable  publication." 

This  is  an  astonishing  opinion  to  anyone  who 
has  followed  the  reviews  in  the  London  Times 
and  the  other  English  reviewing  papers,  such  as 
the  Sunday  Times  and  the  Observer.  These 
papers  consistently  set  a  standard  intrinsically 
so  much  higher  than  ours  that  detailed  compari- 
son is  almost  impossible.    It  is  not  simply  what 


may  turn  up  in  an  individual  review;  it  is  pro- 
foundly a  matter  of  the  tone,  the  seriousness,  the 
independence  of  mind  and  temperament.  Rich- 
ard Blackmur  in  a  recent  article  tells  of  a  con- 
versation with  the  editor  of  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement  who  felt  that  the  trouble  with  the 
y\merican  book  reviews  was  just  this  lack  of  a 
strong,  independent  editorial  direction  and  who 
ventured  that  very  lew  publishers  would  with- 
draw their  advertising  because  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  bland  product  being  put  out  at  the 
moment.  A  description  of  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  the  London  publication,  by  Dwight 
Macdonald  finds  that  the  English  paper  "seems 
to  be  edited  and  read  by  people  who  know  who 
they  are  and  what  interests  them.  That  the  vast 
majority  of  their  fellow  citizens  do  not  share 
their  interest  in  the  development  of  English 
prose,  the  bibliography  of  Byelorussia,  Andre 
Gide's  treatment  of  his  wife,  the  precise  relation 
of  folksong  and  plainsong,  and  'the  large  blot'  in 
a  letter  of  Dr.  Johnson's  which  has  given  much 
trouble  to  several  of  his  editors  .  .  .  this  seems 
not  in  any  way  to  trouble  them." 

REVIEWING     AS     WRITING 

Invariably  right  opinion  is  not  the  only  judge 
of  a  critic's  powers,  although  a  taste  that 
goes  wrong  fretjuently  is  only  allowed  to  the 
greatest  minds!  In  any  case,  it  all  depends  upon 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  The  communica- 
tion of  the  delight  and  importance  of  books, 
ideas,  culture  itself,  is  the  very  least  one  would 
expect  from  a  journal  devoted  to  reviewing  of 
new  and  old  works.  Beyond  that  beginning,  the 
interest  of  the  mind  of  the  individual  reviewer 
is  everything.  Book  reviewing  is  a  form  of  writ- 
ing. We  don't  pick  up  the  Sunday  Times  to  find 
out  what  Mr.  Smith  thinks  of,  for  instance. 
Dr.  Zhivago.  (It  would  very  likely  be  Mrs.  Smith 
in  the  Herald  Tribune.)  As  the  saying  goes. 
What  tlo  you  have  when  you  find  out  what  Mr. 
Smith  thinks  of  Dr.  Zhivajro?  It  does  matter  what 
an  unusual  mind,  capable  of  presenting  fresh 
ideas  in  a  vivid  and  original  and  interesting 
manner,  thinks  of  books  as  they  appear.  For 
sheer  information,  a  somewhat  expanded  pub 
lisher's  list  would  do  just  as  well  as  a  good  many 
of  the  reviews  that  appear  weekly. 

In  a  study  of  book  reviewing  done  al  Wayne 
University,  we  find  that  our  f)ld  faithful,  the 
eternally  "favorable  review,"  holds  his  own  with 
all  the  stamina  we  have  learned  to  expect.  Fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  reviews  summarized  in  Book 
Revieio  Digest  in  1956  were  favorable.    A  much 
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more  interesting  figure  is  that  44.3  per  cent  were 
non-commitUiV.  The  bare  meaning  ol  "review" 
\\ould  strongly  incline  most  people  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  opinion  of  some  sort  and  so  the 
reluctance  of  the  non-committal  reviewers  to  per- 
form is  a  fact  of  great  perplexity.  The  unfavor- 
able reviews  number  4.7  per  cent. 

ONE     SUNDAY 

A  Sunday  some  months  ago  in   llic  Hcrnld 
Tribune.     The     following    are    excerpts 
fiom   five   reviews   of   current   novels,    re- 
views that  sadlv  call  to  inind  a  teen-age  theme. 

(1)  "The  real  value  of  the  novel  lies  in  its  aware- 
ness of  character,  the  essential  personality,  and  the 
subtle  effect  of  time." 

(2)  "Occasionally  some  of  the  luorkings  of  the  story 
seem  contrived,  but  this  is  only  a  first  impression,  for 
foremost  of  all  is  the  re-creation  of  an  atmosphere 
luhich  is  so  strong  that  it  dictates  a  destiny." 

(3)  "Miss writes  well,  telling  the  story  with  a 

matter-of-factness  and  vividness  that  help  to  carry  the 
strangeness  of  her  central  theme.  For  a  reader  who 
relishes  a  touch  of  the  macabre,  it  is  an  intriguing 
exploration  of  the  imagination." 

(■I)  " ,  however,  is  an  interesting  and 

siuiflly  moving  book;  more  complicated  than  most  of 
its  kind,  and  with  subtler  shading  to  its  characters.  It 
tuakes  good  reading." 

has 


(5)  "It  is  also,  within  the  framework 

set  for  himself,  a  warm,  continuously  interesting  story 
of  what  can  happen  to  a  group  of  ordinary  people  in 
a  l)erilotis  situation,  a  situation,  incidentally,  at  least 
as  likely  as  the  one  A'evil  Shute  postulates  in  'On  the 
Beach.'  " 

( "The  one  Nevil  Shute  postulates  in  'On  the 
Beach'  "—the  assurance  of  this  phrase  \\ould  give 
man\  a  reader  a  pause,  reminding  us,  as  it  does, 
that  there  are  all  kinds  of  examples  of  what  is 
called  '"obscurity  of  reference.") 

About  the  Saturday  Review,  one  feels  more 
and  more  that  it  is  not  happy  in  its  job.  It  is 
moody,  like  an  actress  looking  for  the  right  role 
in  order  to  hit  the  big  time.  "Of  Literature"  has 
been  dropped  from  the  title,  an  excision  the  mis- 
cellaneous contents  of  the  magazine  soundly  jus- 
tifies. The  search  for  feature  ideas  is  as  energetic 
as  that  of  any  national  magazine:  the  editors  are 
frantically  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
^V'ith  the  huge  increase  in  phonograph-record 
sales,  the  music  departments  have  absorbed  more 
and  more  space  in  the  journal.  Travel,  in  all 
its  manifestations,  has  become  an  important  con- 
cern—travel books,  travel  advice,  guides  to  nearly 
as  nianv  events  as  Cue  tries  to  handle.   Even  this 


is  not  enough.  There  arc  Racing  Car  issues  and 
SR  Goes  to  the  Kitchen.  Extraordinary  promo- 
tion ideas  occur  to  the  staff,  such  as  the  Satur- 
day Review  Annual  Advertising  Aivard.  Lines 
from  an  article  on  this  topic  read: 

Because  Saturday  Review  is  conti)iunlly  concerned 
with  the  communications  f)attern  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  observed  luith  deep  interest  the  progres- 
sive develofyment  of  advertising  as  a  jnedium  of  idea 
communication,  a  much  more  subtle  skill  even  than 
the  communication  of  Jiews. 

The  cover  may  "feature"  a  photograph  of 
Joanne  Woodward  and  recently  in  an  issue  that 
featured  Max  Eastman's  written  ideas  on  Hem- 
ingway, not  Eastman,  but  Hemingway,  wearing  a 
turtle-neck  sweater,  gazed  from  the  cover  in  a 
"photo-portrait."  The  book  reviews,  the  long 
and  the  short  articles,  in  Saturday  Review  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of  theTiiues; 
they  are  marked  by  tiie  same  lack  of  strenuous 
effort.  They  obviously  have  their  audience  in 
mind— one,  it  is  believed,  that  will  take  only  so 
much. 

EDITORS'     WISHES 

Literary  journalism  reaches,  in  the  case  of  a 
good  many  writers,  such  levels  of  vitality 
and  importance  and  delight  that  the  ex- 
cuse of  the  fleeting  moment,  the  pressure  of  time, 
the  needs  of  a  large  public  cannot  be  accepted, 
as  the  editors  would  have  us  do.  Orville  Prescott 
of  the  daily  Times— is  he  to  be  accounted  a 
casualty  of  speed?  Is  what  is  wanting  in  this 
critic  simply  time  to  write,  a  month  rather  than 
a  few  days?  Time  would  no  doubt  produce  a 
longer  Orville  Prescott  review,  but  that  it  ^vould 
produce  a  more  constant  inspiration  is  open  to 
doubt.  Richard  Rovere  mentioned  somewhere 
recently  the  fact  that  he  could  find,  today,  great 
fascination  in  reading  some  casual  article  done 
by  Edmund  Wilson  in  1924  for  Vanity  Fair  or 
the  New  Republic.  The  longer  essays  Wilson  has 
done  in  recent  years  on  whatever  topic  engages 
his  mind  are  literary  works  one  could  hardly 
expect  regularly  or  even  rarely  in  the  Times, 
Tribtine,  or  Saturday  Review.  Still,  his  earlier 
reviews  are  the  sort  of  high  possibility  an  editor 
would,  or  so  one  imagines,  have  in  mind.  Noth- 
ing matters  more  than  the  kind  of  thing  the 
editor  would  like  if  he  could  have  his  wish. 
Editorial  wishes  always  partly  come  true.  Does 
the  editor  of  the  Times  Book  Review  really 
yearn  for  a  superb  writer  like  V.  S.  Pritchett, 
who  docs  write  almost  weekly  short  pieces  in  the 
New  Statesma)]  with  a  week  after  week  brilliance 
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that  astonishes  everyone?  Pritchett  is  just  as 
good  on  "The  James  Dean  Myth"  or-  Ring  Lard- 
ner  as  he  is  on  the  Russian  novel.  Is  this  the 
kind  of  thing  our  journals  hope  for,  or  is  it  a 
light  little  piece  by,  say,  Elizabeth  Janeway  on 
"Caught  between  books"?  It  is  typical  of  the 
editorial  mind  of  the  Times  that  it  most  fre- 
quently assigns  Pritchett  to  write  a  casual,  light 
London  letter,  work  of  insignificant  journalism, 
which  makes  little  use  of  his  unique  talents  for 
writing  book  reviews. 

In  the  end  it  is  publicity  that  sells  books  and 
book  reviews  are  only,  at  their  most,  the  great  toe 
of  the  giant.  For  some  recurrent  best  sellers  like 
Frances  Parkinson  Keyes  and  Frank  Yerby  the 
readers  would  no  more  ask  for  a  good  review  be- 
fore giving  their  approval  and  their  money  than 
a  parent  would  insist  upon  public  acceptance 
before  giving  his  new  baby  a  kiss.  The  book 
publishing  and  selling  business  is  a  very  compli- 
cated one.  Think  of  those  publishers  in  business- 
like pursuit  of  the  erotic  novel  who  would,  we 
can  be  sure,  have  turned  down  Lolita  as  not  the 
right  kind  of  sex.  It  is  easy  enough,  once  the 
commercial  success  of  a  book  is  an  established 
fact,  to  work  out  a  convincing  reason  for  the 
public's  enthusiasm.  But,  before  the  fact  has 
happened,  the  business  is  mysterious,  chancy, 
unpredictable. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  re- 
views in  Time  magazine  have  the  largest  number 
of  readers,  possibly  nearly  five  million  each  week. 


and  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  many  pub- 
lishers feel  that  the  reviews  in  Time  do  not  affect 
the  sales  of  a  book  one  way  or  another!  In  the 
face  of  this  mystery,  some  publishers  have  con- 
cluded that  Time  readers,  having  learned  Time's 
opinion  of  a  book,  feel  that  they  have  somehow 
already  read  the  book,  or  if  not  quite  that,  if  not 
read,  at  least  taken  it  in,  experienced  it  as  a 
"fact  of  our  time."  They  feel  no  more  need  to 
buy  the  thing  itself  than  to  go  to  Washington  for 
a  firsthand  look  at  the  latest  works  of  the  Repub- 
lican Administration. 

In  a  world  like  that  of  books  where  all  is  angu- 
lar and  unmanageable,  there  hardly  seems  to  be 
any  true  need  for  these  busy  hands  working  to 
sha23e  it  all  into  a  small,  fat  ball  of  weekly  but- 
ter. The  adaptable  reviewer,  the  placid,  super- 
ficial commentator  might  reasonably  survive  in 
local  newspapers.  But,  for  the  great  metropoli- 
tan publications,  the  unusual,  the  difficult,  the 
lengthy,  the  intransigent,  and  above  all,  the 
interesting,  should  expect  to  find  their  audience. 


The  views  expressed  by  Miss  Hardwick  appar- 
ently are  shared  by  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
serious  writers.  They  would  be  sharply  chal- 
lenged, however,  by  other  writers,  book-review 
editors,  and  publishers.  Letters  presenting  a 
different  evaluation  of  book  revieiving  in  Amer- 
ica—and in  England— will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue  of  Harper's.  —The  Editors 


The  Writer  s  Task 


BY  BERNARD   MALAMUD 

LT  SEEMS  TO  ME  that   [the  writer's]   most  important  task,  no  matter  what 

the  current  theory  of  man,  or  his  prevailing  mood,  is  to  recapture  his  image 

as  human  being  as  each  of  us  in  his  secret  heart  knows  it  to   be, 

and  as  history  and  literature  have  from  the  beginning  revealed  it.    At  the  same 

lime  the  writer  must  imagine  a   better  world  for  men  the  while  he  shows   us, 

in  all  its  ugliness  and  beauty,  the  possibilities   of  this.    In   recreating 

the  humanity  of  man,  in  reality  his  greatness,  he  will,  among  other  things,  hold 

up  the  mirror  to  the  mystery  of  him,  in   which  poetry  and  possibility  live, 

though  he  has  endlessly  betrayed  them.    In  a  sense,  the  ivriter  in  his  art. 

without  directly  stating  it — though  he  juay  preach,  his  work  must  not — must  remind 

man  that  he  has,  in  his  human  striving,  invented  nothing  less  than  freedom; 

and  if  he  will  devoutly  remember  this,  he  ivill  understand  the   best   way  to 

preserve  it,  and  his  own  highest  value. 

I've  had  something  such  as  this  in  mind,  as  I  ivrot.e,  hoivever  imperfectly, 
my  sad  and  comic  tales. 

— Address  by  the  Fiction  Winner,  National  Book  Awards,  New  York  City,  March  19.59. 
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HOW  AND  WHY  I  WRITE 

THE  COSTUME  NOVEL 


E 


clitors,  writers,  and  students  sometimes  ask 
me  how  to  write  "best-selling  novels"  but 
I  am  always  forced  to  disappoint  them.  If 
I  knew  how,  I  should  most  certainly  turn  one  out 
every  year.  The  fact  is  I  try  and  sometimes— 
rarely— I  succeed;  more  often,  I  come  reasonably 
close;   occasionally   I   fail. 

However,  I  can  discuss  something  I  know  and 
can  do:  a  certain  genre  of  light,  pleasant  fiction, 
which,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  I  call  the 
costume  novel.  The  word  "historical"  won't  do 
at  all.  I  have  repeatedly  loaded  them  with  history, 
only  to  have  ninety-nine  and  ninety-nine  one- 
hundredths  of  said  history  land  on  the  Dial  Press 
cutting-room  floor.  Which  is  not  a  complaint. 
That  is  exactly  where  it  belongs.  For,  at  bottom, 
the  novelist's  job  is  to  entertain.  If  he  aspires 
to  instruct,  or  to  preach,  he  has  chosen  his  pro- 
fession unwisely. 

I  believe  I  can  write  the  costume  novel  with 
a  fair  average  of  success.  I  have  made  a  rather 
serious  study  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  a  novel  of  wide  appeal.  In  fact,  I  made  this 
study  immediately  prior  to  writing  The  Foxes 
of  Harrow,  in  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  was 
humanly  possible,  the  chances  of  its  failing. 

My  reasons  for  doing  so  may  or  may  not  be  of 
interest.  I  had  been  writing  all  my  life;  my  first 
ludicrously  immature  verses,  mostly  sonnets  in 
rather  sweet  sickly  imitation  of  Millay— with  an 
occasional  Jointain  bow  in  the  direction  of 
Shakespeare— were  published  in  ihe  little,  arty 
magazines  when  I  was  seventeen  years  old.  But, 


FRANK  YERBY 

The  author  of  such   best  sellers  as 

The  Foxes  of  Harrow  and  The  Vixens 

— his  books   have  sold  over 

sixteen   million   copies — sets   forth   the 

strict  requirements  he  has  found 

the  popular  costume   novel  must  fulfill. 

One  of  the  feiv   successful  Negro  authors   who 

are  not  preoccupied  specifically  with 

Negro  problems   in  their  work,   he  argues   in 

defense   of  pure  "entertainment." 


as  I  grew  older,  the  conviction  that  an  unpub- 
lished writer,  or  even  one  published  but  unread, 
is  no  writer  at  all  began  insidiously  to  impress 
itself  upon  me.  The  idea  dawned  that  to  continue 
to  follow  the  route  I  had  mapped  out  for  myself 
was  roughly  analogous  to  shouting  one's  head  off 
in  Mammoth  Cave.  Rather  unsatisfactory  things, 
echoes  of  one's  own  feeble  voice.  I  made  for,  and 
to,  myself  the  usual  excuses:  I  was  just  too  intel- 
ligent, too  avant-garde  for  the  average  mind, 
and  so  on. 

TOO     MANY     WHEELS 

But  I  am  cursed  with  a  rather  painful  sense  of 
honesty;  once  past  my  teens,  this  nonsense  began 
to  have  an  increasingly  hollow  ring.  University 
courses  in  English  and  American  literature 
showed  me  one  thing  very  surely:  real  talent  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  neglected  in  the  world  of  letters 
—even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  writer.  Offhand, 
I  can  think  of  but  three  exceptions:  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Herman  Mel- 
ville. They  managed  to  be  really  avant-garde  for 
their  times,  which,  in  our  basically  imitative  pro- 
fession, is  no  mean  feat.  A  wise  teacher  pointed 
out  to  me  another  fact:  the  classics  of  today  are 
very  nearly  always  the  best  sellers  of  the  past. 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Defoe,  Byron,  Pope,  Fielding 
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—the  list  is  endless— enjoyed  fabulous  popularity 
in  their  day.  And,  crossing  the  ( hannel,  what  can 
one  say  of  Bal/ac,   Hugo,   Maupassant,   Dumas? 

Once  having  been  forced  to  admit  the  un- 
palatable truth:  a  writer  is  unread  only  because 
he  fails  to  communicate,  has  not  really  mastered 
his  craft,  I  A\'as  faced  with  a  greater  ])roblem: 
how  the  blazes  does  one  get  published— and, 
more  important,  read?  It  took  mc  years  to  stum- 
ble upon  the  solution,  which  I  found,  oddly 
enough  in  a  magazine  devoted  to  ancient  auto- 
mobiles! I  was  tinmibing  through  this  magazine 
when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  photo  of  a  car  with 
no  less  than  eight  wheels.  The  caption  stated,  in 
eflect,  that  this  vehicle  had  failed  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  the  public,  tiecause  the  designer 
had  insisted  u])on  giving  the  buyers  more  wheels 
than  they  wanted.  Other  models  illustrated  had 
three  wheels.  They  likewise  failed.  presumal)ly 
because  the  automotive  j>ublic  found  that  num- 
ber too  few.  No  one,  it  seems,  had  heard  of  con- 
sumer research  in  those  clays. 

So— neither  three  wheels  nor  eight,  then.  But 
how  many  wheels  does  the  public  want?  The 
analogy  was  plain.  One  cjI  ihc  basic  elements  of 
the  writer's  temperament  is  a  certain  species  of 
megalomania;  when  one  thinks  of  it,  the  immiti- 
gated  gall  it  takes  to  believe  steadfastly  that  one's 
mere  words  set  down  upon  paper  about  imagi- 
nary people  in  imaginary  situations  coidd  pos- 
sibly be  of  interest  to  anyone  is  nothing  short  of 
stupendous.  Yet,  we  carry  onr  delusions  of  gran- 
deur to  even  greater  lengths:  we,  most  of  us, 
insist  upon  writing  what  xve  want  to  write,  and 
then  have  the  naivete  to  be  surprised  and  hurt 
^vhen  the  readers  stay  away  from  the  bookstores 
in  droves.  How  long  avouIcI  a  doctor  survive  if 
he  insisted  upon  removing  the  tonsils  cjf  a  man 
with  an  inflamed  appendix  because  lie  prefers 
tonsillectomies?  Or  a  man  who  builds  cars  with 
eight  wheels  when  four  are  jolly  well  enough? 

Therefore,  having  collected  a  houseful  of  re- 
jection slips  for  works  about  ill-treated  factory 
workers,  or  people  who  suffered  because  of  their 
religions  or  the  color  of  their  skins,  I  arrived  at 
the  awesome  conclusion  that  the  reader  cares  not 
a  snap  about  such  questions;  that,  moreover,  they 
are  none  of  the  novelist's  business.  Sociologists, 
reformers,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  been 
handling  those  matters  rather  well  over  the  years; 
why  not,  then,  let  them  continue?  The  writer  is, 
or  should  be,  concerned  with  individuals.  They 
may  be  workers,  Negroes,  Jews,  if  you  will;  but 
they  must  be  living  people,  with  recognizably 
individual  problems,  and  confronted  with  indi- 
\iclual,    personified    opposition,    not    Prejudice, 


Bigotry,  and  what-have-you  in  cajjital  letters. 
Those  problems  exist;  but  they  are  awfully  hard 
to  |>in  clown  in  interesting  fashion.  The  reader 
will  believe  in  Tobias  Skinflint,  the  hard-hearted 
banker;  he  balks  when  the  antagonist  is  "The 
Bank." 

Frcim  there  on,  my  primary  venture  into  con- 
sumer research  was  easy.  I  set  myself  two  criteria: 
the  novels  I  selected  for  study  must  be  those 
which  have  passed  a  double  test:  i.e.,  thev  must 
have  been  successful  when  published,  and  nnist 
have  continued  to  be  successful  over  the  years. 
I  reread  then  Tom  Jones,  Vanity  Fair,  Moll 
Flanders,  Wntheritig  Heights,  Jane  Eyre,  Joseph 
Andrews  among  others.  I  read  no  contemporary 
novels,  not  out  of  prejudice  against  my  fellows, 
but  because  I  was  searching  for  those  elements 
of  the  novelist's  art  which  have  weathered  the 
test  of  time. 

PICARESQUE     PROTAGONISTS 

All  of  these  books,  I  alieady  knew,  met  both 
(jualifications:  they  were  read  then;  they 
are  being  read,  now.  What  I  wanted  to 
find  out  was  why.  The  whys  soon  became  ob- 
Aious:  they  are  all  good,  rousing  tales,  and  fun  to 
read.  They  all  end— excej^t  Wiitlirring  Heights— 
more  or  less  happily;  and  their  char;icters,  care- 
fidly  studied,  were  a  revelation.  The  cardinal 
]K)int  about  Tom  Jones,  Jose]jh  .Andrews,  Becky 
Sharp,  Moll,  Heathcliff.  Rochester,  ct  al.  is  that  ^ 
they  are  not  at  all  like  the  man  who  li\'es  next 
door.  They  may  or  may  not  be  realistic;  only 
their  contemporaries  would  have  been  c]ualifiecl  j 
to  discuss  that  point.  I  suspect  that  they  aren't. 
One  needs  only  to  read  Terence,  Plautus,  or 
Seneca  to  realize  how  little  human  nature  has 
changed  in  two  thousand  years.  (If  it  has  changed 
at  all,  which  I  doubt.)  What  they  are  is  interest- 
ing, even  exciting.  All  these  authors— Fielding, 
the  Brontes,  Defoe,  Thackeray— have  achieved 
the  novelist's  highest  attainment:  not  the  still 
life  of  literal  representation  of  people  and  events 
—which  would  be  a  thumping  bore— but  a 
magistral  suspension  of  the  reader's  sense  of  dis- 
belief. 

Frcjm  them  I  drew  certain  basic  rules  which  I 
have  subsequently  ignored  only  at  grave  peril. 
These  rules  are  my  own.  They  very  probably 
woidd  not  work  for  anyone  else.  But,  for  what- 
ever they  may  be  worth,  here  they  are: 

The  protagonist  must  be  picaresque.  In  other 
words,  he  must  be  a  charming  scoundrel,  prefer- 
ably with  a  dark  secret  in  his  past.  His  anti-social 
tendencies  must  be  motivated  by  specific  reasons 
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—an  unlortunate  childhood,  injustices  heaped 
upon  himscU  or  upon  his  loved  ones,  physical 
and  moral  sulterings  which  incline  the  reader  to 
sympathize  with  his  delincjuency.  He  must  be  a 
doer,  never  resignedly  submitting  to  the  blows  o£ 
late;  but  initiating  the  action  ot  the  plot  himself. 

Curiously  enough,  he  must  be  a  dominant 
male.  I  think  this  cjuality  appeals  most  of  all  to 
American  women  readers.  For,  after  having  had 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers  convert  the 
United  States  into  a  matriarchy  with  their  ardent 
femininism,  and  reduce  the  bearded  patriarch 
that  grandfather  was  into  the  pink  and  paunchy 
Caspar  Milquetoast  of  today,  tlie  average  Ameri- 
can female  reader  subconsciously  enjoys  reading 
about  a  male  who  can  get  up  on  his  hind  legs 
and  roar.  They  will  deny  this  statement,  hotly. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  so. 

Physically,  he  can  be  of  almost  any  type  except 
short,  bald,  and  bearded.  These  taboos,  since 
women  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  costume 
novel's  readers,  are  absolute.  He  should  not  be 
too  good-looking,  or  the  more  sophisticated  will 
doubt  him.  But  exciting  to  look  upon,  he  must 
be.  And  "romantic"— a  curious  word  meaning 
all  things  to  all  people.  From  my  point  of  view, 
it  means  that  in  his  emotional  relationships  he 
•  should  not  be  too  bright— something,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  not  state  so  baldly.  But  again  and 
again  the  action  of  the  costume  novel's  plot  is 
carried  forward  by  our  hero's  failure  to  realize 
that  in  any  man's  life  there  are  literally  dozens, 
if  not  hundreds,  of  women  who  will  do  just  as 
well;  that  he  won't  die  if  he  doesn't  win  fair 
Susan's  dainty  hand;  and  that  very  probably  he 
will  catch  a  most  uninteresting  variety  of  hell  if 
he  does  win  it.  Which,  come  to  think  of  it,  is 
not  unrealistic:  emotional  maturity  is  one  ot  the 
rarest  qualities  in  life. 

LITERARY     SEX 

All  of  the  above  applies  also  to  the  heroine, 
or,  preferably  heroines,  since  my  convic- 
tion that  the  male  of  the  species  is  incur- 
ably polygamous  remains  unshaken.  The  little 
clears  should,  of  course,  be  a  trifle  less  picaresque, 
except  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Moll  Flanders  or 
I>ecky  Sharp,  they  are  the  protagonists.  They 
can,  in  the  costume  novel,  approach  real  loveli- 
ness; for  feminine  readers  tend  to  identify  them- 
selves with  their  fictional  heroines  and  so  can 
accept  female  beauty.  And  they  must  be  even 
more  emotionally  immature,  that  is  romantic, 
than  the  protagonist.  The  reader  will  accept  the 
portrait  of  the  at-first  unloved,  but  ever  so  much 


finer,  little  creature's  waiting  for  years  until  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  win  our  Jonathan; 
which,  in  life,  happens  about  as  frequently  as  be- 
ing struck  by  lightning.  1  never  cease  to  marvel 
at  the  reader's  willingness  to  catch  John  Donne's 
falling  star,  and  to  attempt  that  impossibly 
intimate  feat  with  his  mandrake  root.  These 
aspects  of  the  costume  novel  sometimes  distress 
me;  but,  there  they  are. 

The  heroine  must  have  an  aura  of  sex  about 
her.  When  I  reach  this  point,  I  must  admit  that 
I  am  writing  about  a  thing  of  which  I  am  entirely 
unsure.  I  have  held,  at  different  times,  quite 
opposite  points  of  view  about  literary  sex.  I  once 
believed  it  essential  to  popular  success;  then, 
later,  I  believed  it  fatal  to  that  success.  Now,  I 
just  don't  know.  I  find  writing  about  sex  childish, 
boring,  and  distressing;  but  I  find  a  too  careful 
avoidance  of  the  subject  artificial.  After  all,  with 
the  exception  of  some  individuals  held  back  by 
religious  scruples,  most  people  do  htave  a  regular 
sex  life.  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that  tlie  way 
of  handling  the  subject  is  all  important.  If  it 
can  be  done  with  enough  delicacy,  tact,  indirec- 
tion, implication,  understatement,  it  can  help 
a  novel.  If  not,  better  let  it  alone.  I  have  often 
longed  for  our  Victorian  forebears'  delightfully 
contrived  phrase:  "Let  us  now  draw  the  curtain 
of  charity  over  the  ensuing  scene." 

To  illustrate.  Foxes  of  Harrow  has  very  little 
sex  in  it.  And  that  little  occurs  behind  Victorian 
curtains,  carefully  drawn.  But,  in  my  next  work,  a 
iiovel  entitled  Ignoble  ]'ictory  (far  better  written, 
I  stubbornly  insist  upon  believing,  than  anything 
I  have  ever  done  before  or  since)  I  ran  into  diffi- 
culties. It  was,  in  a  way,  literary.  I  was  solemnly 
assured  that  it  would  lose  me  the  public  I  had 
gained.  One  of  my  editors  kept  writing  me  pithy 
memos:  "More  sex,  Frank!  For  goodness  sake, 
more  sex!"  So  I  went  overboard.  Ignoble  Victory 
was  downgraded  into  The  Vixens,  a  book  I  have 
never  since  been  able  to  read.  I  can  get  as  far  as  the 
point  where  Denise  appears  with  her  violet  eyes, 
miraculous  figure,  and  untamed  libido.  Then  my 
stomach  revolts.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  The  Vixens 
had  impressive  sales.  I  think,  however,  that  it 
was  bought  by  readers  of  Tlie  Foxes,  hoping  for 
more  of  the  same.  To  them,  my  humblest  apolo- 
gies. It  should  have  been  banned,  or  burned. 

I  hotly  insisted  that  it  wasn't  its  overcharged 
sexiness  that  made  it  sell.  Then  the  letters  began 
to  ccjme  in.  They  were  better  than  90  per  cent 
pro-sex.  Later,  I  made  an  interesting  discovery: 
the  many,  many  readers  whose  good  taste  must 
have  been  offended,  almost  surely  didn't  write. 
Because  those  approving  letters  were  so  alike  as 
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almost  to  have  been  written  by  one  hand.  They 
made  me  sonowliilly  remember  the  remark  ol  a 
liealthily  prolane,  il  somewhat  ungrammatical 
Iriend:  "God  help  them  as  has  to  read  about  it." 
So  I  toned  sex  down  again.  In  some  books,  such 
as  A  Woman  Called  Fancy  and  The  Treasure  of 
Pleasant  I'alley,  I  all  but  eliminated  it.  Fancy 
sold.  Treasure  didn't.  Conclusion:  .sex  neither 
helps  nor  hurts  a  book;  it  all  dej^ends  upon 
whether  the  novel,  iisell,  is  interesting.  Rut,  as 
I  said  belore,  even  ol  this  (oiKlusion  I  am  not 
sure.  1  think  that,  depending  upon  how  it  is 
handled,  it  may  do  either. 

STRIPPED     CONFLICT 

The  third  essential  of  the  costume  novel  is  a 
strong,  exteriorized  conflict,  personified  in 
a  continuing,  formidable  antagonist  or  an- 
tagonists. The  phrase  comes  from  my  publisher, 
the  late  George  Joel.  I  have  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  underplaying  the  villain.  In  the  first  place,  to 
the  twentieth-century  mind,  wi(  kedness  is  equiva- 
lent to  sickness,  and  sickness  is  dull.  In  the  second, 
I  hud  it  iinjjossible  to  believe  that  tAvo  people  can 
keep  up  a  quarrel,  however  vital,  for  four  hun- 
dred pages.  But  no  good  costume  novel  can  move 
unless  the  conflict  is  there.  1  know  I  am  wrong, 
professionally,  about  my  point  of  view;  but  it 
costs  me  great  effort  to  keep  my  boys  banging 
away  at  each  other.  I  find  myself  wanting  to  say: 
"Why  don't  you  idiots  shake  hands,  have  a  quiet 
drink  together,  and  forget  it?"  But,  if  they  do, 
what  becomes  of  my  novel?  Now  I  do  believe  in 
interior  conflicts:  man  warring  with  himself.  I 
have  seen  them  go  on  lifelong.  But  these  are  not 
the  stuff  of  the  costume  novel. 

Once  tlie  characters,  and  the  supporting,  minor 
players  have  been  assembled,  they,  themselves, 
with  some  slight  assisting  impetus  from  the  his- 
tories, make  the  plot.  If  they  don't  assume  life, 
lake  the  bit  between  their  teeth,  and  start  gallop- 
ing all  over  the  landscape,  they  were  stillborn  in 
the  first  place,  and  it  is  much  better  to  let  them 
lie. 

The  plot  should  be  lean,  economical,  stripped 
down.  Life  is  meandering,  often  pointless;  but 
a  novel  is  not  life,  but  a  deliberate  distortion  of 
it,  solely  designed  to  give  pleasure  to  a  reader. 
Therefore,  hewing  to  the  line  of  the  plot  is  es- 
sential; there  must  be  no  wandering  for  so  much 
as  a  single  paragra]jh  from  the  [>()iiu.  Anything 
tliat  can  be  cut,  should  be.  One  superfluous  word 
is  loo  much.  Go  on  with  your  windy  flights,  and 
■  riend  reader  puts  the  book  down  and  turns  on 
tl>e  T\'  set.  If  he  hasn't  it  on  alreadv.  The  trick 


is  to  make  him  forget  that  vast,  moronic  eye  is 
there. 

The  plot  should  be  dramatic.  The  reader  must 
be  snatched  out  of  his  reclining  chair  and  set 
down  as  a  participating  witness  in  the  midst  of 
it.  Therefore  nothing  should  be  told  which  can 
be  shown;  nothing  shown  which  can  be  implied. 
Suggestion  is  always  more  powerful  than  state- 
ment, because  it  assines  the  reader's  participa- 
tion by  forcing  his  imagination  to  sujjply  the 
details  that  the  novelist  left  out.  .Vnd  he  will 
supply  them.    Doubled.    And  in  spades. 

There  must,  finally,  be  a  theme  to  the 
novel:  our  characters  must  rise  above  themselves 
and  their  origins  and  contribute— toward  the 
end,  in  one  or  two  brief  scenes— something  en- 
nobling to  life.  This  is  delicate.  If  Tom  Jones, 
having  been  more  or  less  a  gigolo,  starts  acting  like 
a  scoutmaster,  the  results  will  be  pretty  dreary. 
The  reader  likes  to  believe  he  is  going  to  reform, 
but  doesn't  want  to  hang  around  to  witness  that 
distressing  spectacle.  For  these,  and  many  other 
reasons,  theme  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
costiune  novel.  More  than  in  any  other  type  of 
novel,  the  writer  of  costume  entertainments  nuist 
be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  individual 
men  and  women.  AVHiile  these  problems  can  turn 
upon  such  themes  as  religion,  race,  politics,  and 
economics,  it  is  far  better  that  they  do  not.  Such 
themes  by  their  very  nature,  tend  to  transform 
the  novel  into  a  propagandist's  tract  basket; 
and  few  novelists  have  the  will  power  to  jjrevent- 
them  from  so  doing.  Worse,  using  them,  most 
novelists  succumb  tcj  the  temptation  to  put  their 
own  burning  opinions  into  the  mouths  of  their 
characters,  thus  reducing  them  out  of  life  into 
])uppets  dancing  on  very  visible  strings.  I  cannot 


In  1944.  Harper's  accepted  a  short-story  entitled 
"Health  Card"  by  a  27-year-old  former  college 
instructor  from  Augusta,  Georgia  who  was  holding 
down  a  wartime  defense  job  at  the  Ford  Plant  in 
Dearborn.  ''Health  Card" — which  involved  a  proud 
young  Negro  soldier's  encounter  with  white  MPs — 
tvas  the  first  fiction  by  Frank  Yerby  to  be  published 
nationally  and  il  won  a  Special  O.  Henry  Award 
for  that  year.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Yerby  came 
East  to  work  at  an  aircraft  factory  on  Long  Island, 
shoived  the  draft  of  a  novel  to  the  late  George  Joel 
of  Dial  Press,  and  was  soon  launched  on  a  career 
which  now  includes  twelve  published  novels,  ten 
book-club  selections,  three  movies,  and  translations 
into  fourteen  languages.  The  thirteenth  novel- — the 
first  in  a  series  tracing  a  Georgia  family  from  1717 
to  the  present — will  appear  this  fall.  Mr.  Yerby  lives 
with  his  Spanish  second  wife  in  Madrid. 
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repeat  oiteii  enough  that  the  novelist's  concern 
is  not  what  interests  himself,  but  what  interests 
his  readers.  Negatively,  therefore,  he  should  avoid 
themes  about  which  he  has  fixed  opinions.  He 
cannot  do  them  justice.  He  is  very  likely  mis- 
taken, and  attendant  circumstances  modify  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  a  thing  totally.  Even 
murder  can  be  an  entirely  moral  action  under 
special  circumstances  of  absolute  necessity. 

I  have  mentioned  that  in  my  early  days,  I,  too, 
employed  the  themes  I  now  avoid  like  the  plague, 
in  one  or  two  so-called  proletarian  novels  so 
typical  of  the  depression  epoch.  Like  all  the 
young  in  body  or  in  mind,  I  then  believed  that 
all  problems  can  be  solved;  and  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  help  solve  them  through  my  sterling 
prose.  But  I  grew  up  in  the  late  'thirties,  a  period 
that  went  out  of  its  way  to  educate  a  man.  I 
rapidly  arrived  at  the  conviction  I  have  held  ever 
since:  that  many,  if  not  most  of  life's  problems 
cannot  be  solved  at  all.  Build  a  dam  on  the  Nile, 
and  the  starving  fellaheen,  better  fed  from  the 
increased  productivity  of  their  newly  irrigated 
lands,  grow  strong  enough  to  produce  an  explo- 
sion in  the  birthrate,  so  that  the  next  generation 
has  half  as  much  to  eat  as  their  fathers  had  before 
the  dam.  I  no  longer  believe  that  all  peoples 
should  be  Christian  or  live  under  a  democracy. 
I  find  the  fact  deplorable  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  mankind,  including,  I  am  sure, 
very  many  so-called  liberals,  instinctively  dislike 
people  with  different  colored  skins,  oddly— to 
them— textured  hair,  and  eyes  aslant.  But  they 
always  have.  And  they  always  will.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  to  make  the  cost  of  acting  upon  their 
prejudices  legally  prohibitive.  The  prejudices 
themselves  are  immune  to  legislation,  reason,  or 
Christian   charity. 

What  then,  are  we  shouting  about?  Life  is  too 
sliort  for  wasted  motions  in  writing  as  in  all  else. 
Besides,  pragmatically,  if  we  serve  up,  lightly 
browned,  themes  which  run  counter  to  the  way 
the  reader  really  feels,  though  he  may  be  too 
civilized  or  too  prudent  to  admit  it,  we  are  again 
offering  him  for  his  hard-earned  money  that 
eight-wheeled  car.  In  proof  of  which,  one  needs 
but  read  Cozzens'  masterfully  crafted  By  Love 
Possessed.  One  of  the  reasons  for  its  success  was, 
I  submit,  that  Cozzens  managed  to  make  the 
unlortunate  American  tendency  toward  anti- 
Semitism  and  anti-Catholicism  very  nearly  intel- 
lectually respectable.  People  want  their  prejudices, 
and  their  beliefs,  however  unethical,  confirmed, 
not  attacked.  To  confirm  them  is,  of  course,  as 
nearly  immoral  as  anything  is  in  this  world.  But 
one  can   liold   one's   tongue.  And   with   dignity. 


Whining   about   one's    lot    ill    becomes    a   man. 

What,  then,  are  the  good  and  useful  themes? 
Even,  often,  the  great  themes?  First,  I  should 
list  the  unsolvable  problem  of  evil.  MacLeish 
has  tackled  it,  I  understand,  wonderfully  in  /.  B. 
Second,  man  against  himself,  which  is,  au  fond, 
the  root  of  all  problems:  the  mature,  the  emo- 
tionally secure,  the  psychologically  healthy  don't 
need  the  compensatory  behavior  mechanisms  of 
prejudice  and  hate.  Third,  man's  relationship 
with  God,  which  is  but  a  projection  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  himself,  greatly  idealized.  Fourth, 
the  eternal  warfare  of  the  sexes,  with  its  fitful, 
biologically  imposed  truces.  Beyond  these  four, 
I  decline  to  proceed;  because  all  the  lesser,  though 
still  important  themes,  are  actually  matters  of 
taste.  As  an  afterthought,  I  might  except  the 
theme  of  man  faced  with  death,  measuring  up, 
or  failing  to,  to  the  fact  that  he  is  finite,  trying 
to  face  the  termination  of  all  his  hopes,  beliefs, 
dreams  with  dignity  and  pride,  or  groveling  ab- 
jectly in  terror  before  the  inevitability  of  his  fate. 
That  is  a  true  theme,  and  hardly  a  matter  of  taste. 
But  all  the  rest  are.  There  is  an  apt  saying  here 
in  Spain:  "Sabre  gustos,  no  hoy  nada  escrito." 
("Of  tastes,  there  is  nothing  written.") 

I  have  nibbled  at  the  edges  of  all  these  themes. 
They  are,  admittedly,  too  big  for  my  slim  talent. 
Perhaps  they  are  beyond  any  writer's  skill,  but 
they  should  be  tried.  As  Faulkner  says,  "We  shall 
be  judged  by  the  splendor  of  our  failures."  I 
have,  I  think,  been  somewhat  successful  with 
Theme  Four.  Like  most  men  in  their  forties,  I 
have  marched,  and  retreated,  in  the  ranks.  With 
the  other  three,  I  have  failed;  but,  I  like  to  think, 
not  utterly.  And  as  far  as  Theme  One,  the  prob- 
lem of  evil,  is  concerned,  I  have  accepted  failure 
from  the  outset.  One  always  fails  Avith  that 
question,  splendidly  or  not.  It  is  not  a  defeat  to 
be  ashamed  of;  the  greatest  intelligences  of  all 
times  have  come  a  cropper  on  that  one,  too. 

CRASHING     BOREDOM 

Inescapably,  the  costume  novel  belongs  to  what 
has  been  called  escape  literature.  I  have  often 
wondered,  with  weary  patience,  why  that  term 
is  used  by  critics  as  a  dirty  word.  Considered 
coldly,  what  kind  of  fiction  is  not  escapist?  The 
route  indicated  by  the  novelist  may  differ  mark- 
edly; but  the  destination  is  still  the  never-never 
land  of  the  spirit,  of  imagination;  and  all  the 
arrows  point  away  from  the  here  and  now.  Your 
writer  guide  may  take  you  through  the  South 
Side  of  Chicago,  down  Los  Angeles'  Skid  Row, 
nil)   your   refined   nostrils   in    the   raw   odors   of 
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realism;  but  you  kno^v,  and  he  knows,  that  you 
don't  read  his  opus  if  you  live  on  the  South  Side, 
Skid  Row,  or  the  Bowery— or  even  if  you  ha])pen 
to  be  a  clocliard  sleeping  in  the  (old  and  wet 
imder  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  Seine. 

If  he  is  honest,  as  he  so  seldom  is,  the  novelist 
will  admit  that  at  i)est  he  is  aiming  for  a  care- 
fully contrived,  hypnotic  susjjcnsion  of  his  read- 
er's sense  of  disbelief— not  ever  for  a  real  slice  of 
life.  Because,  in  life,  people  think  of  the  proper 
response  two  hours,  or  two  days,  too  late;  things 
go  wrong,  not  upon  the  rcs|)ectable  scale  oi 
tragedy,  but  on  the  slow,  bumbling,  painfully 
embarrassing,  minuscule  dimensions  of  inept, 
amateur  farce.  In  life,  conversation  is  an  endless 
series  of  iron  xcfjuilurs,  of  windy  nonsense,  or  of 
just  |)hiin  dull  nonsense.  ,\ncl  no  realist  Avould 
ever  dare  pin])oint  on  paper  the  most  icalistic  of 
all  life's  attributes:  the  thimdering,  crashing 
boredom  of  the   life  of   the  average   man. 


The  point  of  all  this  is,  I  suppose,  that  novels 
written  with  the  deliberate  intention  to  amuse 
and  entertain  Iiave— or  should  have— a  very  real 
place  in  contemporary  literature.  It  seems  to  me 
that  people  have  the  right  to  escape  occasionally 
and  iem|)orarily  from  life's  spra\\iing  messiness, 
satisfy  their  himger  for  neat  jKitterns,  retreat  into 
a  dreamliie  where  boy  gets  girl  and  it  all  comes 
out  right  in  the  end  always.  They  need  such 
escapes  to  help  them  endure  the  shapelessness  of 
modern  existence.  It  is  only  when  they  try  to 
escape  ])ermancntly  that  the  trip  out  to  Kansas 
and  Karl  Menninger's  becomes  indicated.  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  thumbing  through  an  occasional 
detective  yarn,  science-fiction  tale,  or  costume 
novel,  is  rather  better  preventive  therapy  than 
trancpiili/ers,  for  instance. 

It  has  i)een  some  lime  since  I  checked,  but  I 
don't  think  our  constitutional  right  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  has  been  repealed. 


Novel  Writing  as  a  Career 


BY   MERLE   MILLER 

IN  GENERAL,  novel-writing  as  a  career  is  just  about  as  secure  as  betting  on   the 
horses.    There  is  always  the  short  story,  of  course,  but  whereas  ten  years  ago 
magazines  printed  70  per  cent  fiction  as  against  30  per  cent  non-fiction, 
the  ratio  is  now  exactly  reversed.    F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  used  to  be  paid 
$4,000  for  every  short  story  accepted  by  the  Saturtlav  Evening  Post.    Today 
the  fees  paid  for  short  stories  are,  in  general,  considerably  less. 

Most  young  writers   who   might  have   become   good,   steady  pros 
for  the  slick  magazines  prefer  television.    The  standards  are  about   the   same, 
and  the  market  is  greater.   .   .   .  Book  reviewing?     Well,  yes:   there   is  always  that, 
and  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  /;oy.9  a  decent  fee,  but  a  magazine  like  the 
-Saturday  Review  pays  $35  for  a  thousand  words,  the  same  fee  a 
journeyman  carpenter  gets  for  an  eight-hour  day.    True,  the  carpenter  does 
not  get  a  free  hook. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  there   is  the  movie   industry,   tvhich    now 
sometimes  is  willing  to  hire  a  writer  for  an   occasional  picture   without   insisting 
on  a  five-year  contract  ivith  options.    Somebody  is  alleged  to  have  asked 
indignantly  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the   Writers'  Guild  of  America,   West,  ''Do  you 
realize  there  are  writers  right  here  in  Hollywood  ivho  only  make  $250  a  iveek?" 

There  are  very  feiv  of  those;   a  thousand  dollars  a  week  and  up  is 
not  at  all  unusual,  and  a  short   stay   in   Beverly  Hills   to   write   a   scenario   can 
sometimes  finance  a  long  stay  in  New  York  to  write  a  novel.    A  lot  of  people  never 
get  back  to  New  York,  though:  the  climate  out  there  is  wonder ju}. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  about  fifteen  thousand  professional 
writers;  that  means  people  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  sold 
something  they  have  written,  maybe  only  a  four-line  poem   written   for  their  local 
newspaper  for  a  $2.50  fee.    Of  these  fifteen  thousand  anywhere  from  twelve  to 
twenty  are  able  to  make  a  living  functioning  solely  as  novelists:  the  rest 
must  pursue  some  perhaps  less  satisfying  but  more  profitable  writing  activity. 
Or  else  take  a  job. 

— Authors  Guild  Bulletin,  February  1957. 
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THE  LOST  ART  OF 
WRITING  FOR  TELEVISION 
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'hen  national  television  arrived  in  the 
United  States  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  was, 
or  should  have  been,  a  challenge  to  our 
writers  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
human  culture.  Here  was  a  stage  to  write  for  as 
large  as  the  nation  itself,  with  unparalleled  reach 
into  people's  lives,  with  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
spend,  with  great  expanses  of  continuous  time  to 
be  filled,  and— above  all— with  the  demand  that 
artists  invent  it  as  a  medium  for  art  as  success- 
fully as  scientists  had  developed  it  as  a  technical 
wonder. 

Perhaps  the  challenge  was  too  large  and  too 
explicit;  whatever  the  reason,  we  seem,  except  in 
one  brief  period,  to  have  faced  it  squarely  with 
our  backs;  we  can  turn  around  now.  The  chal- 
lenge is  gone. 

Television  has  developed  a  staggering  nuTuber 
of  bad  ways  of  filling  that  national  stage,  reach- 
ing into  those  hundred  million  lives,  using  up 
the  energy  and  time;  it  has  even  developed  a  few 
good  ones.  But  for  all  the  years  of  hours  that 
have  passed  on  its  screens,  it  has  not  generated  a 
dramatic  literature  worth  more  than  this  foot- 
note of  attention. 

Yet  there  luerc  pioneers  who  tried  to  create 
such  a  literature— Paddy  Chayefsky,  Robert  Alan 
Aurthur,  N.  Richard  Nash,  Horton  Foote,  Rod 
Serling,  Reginald  Rose— others,  perhaps,  whose 
plays  I  did  not  see.  I  wrote  television  plays  for 
a  living  but  wliat  television  I  watched,  I  watched 
with  my  left  eye.  Thus,  if  you  wish  to  name  the 
guilty,  you  may  name  me  first  as  representative 
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of  the  writers  from  other  fields  who  were  in- 
different—who would  take  television's  fees  but 
would  not  become  seriously  ambitious  for  them- 
selves in  the  medium. 

But  others  were  guilty  too.  In  the  brief  period 
in  the  early  'fifties  which  produced  the  begin- 
nings of  a  worthwhile  television  literature, 
readers  and  intellectuals  were  prominent  among 
the  indifferent.  They  echoed  the  women's  clubs 
in  deploring  the  possible  effect  of  all  that  eye- 
strain and  inactivity  on  their  children,  and  added 
that,  as  for  themselves,  they  seldom  turned  on  the 
set  except  to  watch  the  fights. 

I  never  heard  literary  people  discussing  such 
probleins  as  the  form  wliich  drama  must  take  to 
be  really  suited  to  television;  or  taking  sides  on 
issues  like  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  live 
as  opposed  to  filmed  plays;  or  joining  the  debate 
about  the  merits  of  New  York,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  Hollywood,   as  a   production  center. 

The  inen  who  did  discuss  these  matters  were 
not  literary  intellectuals;  they  were  the  medium's 
own  intellectuals,  directly  connected  with  it  as 
writers  or  directors  or  actors  or  jaroducers  or 
advertising  men.  If  there  were  also  viewers  who 
cared,  and  took  a  serious  interest  in  these  matters 
I  did  not  meet  them.  I  never,  for  example,  met 
a  man  who  had  seen  the  television  presentation 
of  TV's  most  famous  play,  "Mai  ty";  the  people  I 
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heard  debating  its  merits  were  talking  about  the 
movie. 

Who  else  should  be  named  as  guilty?  The 
jjionecrs  themselves,  for  deserting  the  medium. 
Yet  I  excuse  them  more  readily  than  I  would 
the  writers  who  never  tried  and  the  intellectual 
viewers  who  never  watched.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  important  television  dramatists  work 
no  more  in  a  field  which  offers  small  scope  for 
their  ambitions,  and  which,  in  addition,  does  not 
pay  \'ery  well.  In  the  year  or  two  when  I  was 
getting  most  of  my  earnings  from  television,  an 
hoin-long  script  ])aid  $2,500;  to  have  four  such 
scripts  assigned  a  year  was  above  average.  The 
name  writers  may  have  got  slightly  higher  fees, 
and  as  many  assignments  as  they  wanted,  but 
even  so  the  payments  were  far  below  the  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  they  could  earn  from 
writing  a  pair  of  movie  scripts  in  a  year.  They 
are  writing  movies  now,  and  plays  (not  neces- 
sarily good  ones),  which  is  what  they  always 
meant  to  do.  For  a  moment  television  seemed 
to  offer  them  excitement,  reputation,  opportunitv 
to  be  truly  creative— a  way  might  even  have  been 
found  of  perpetuating  their  work.  This  moment 
was  soon  over;  when  television  offered  merely 
less  money  for  more  work,  of  course  they  left. 

Finally,  there  are  the  guilty  always  named  in 
the  standard  indictment— the  networks,  the  ad- 
vertisers, the  rating  services,  and  the  public.  Let 
the  indictment  stand;  it  is  all  true  and  all,  in 
some  drab  way,  forgivable.  The  networks,  as 
businesses  in  a  business  society,  must  be  expected 
to  look  on  quality  programing  only  as  a  form  of 
public  relations  unless  it  pays  its  way;  the  ad- 
vertisers cannot  be  expected  to  use  truth  will- 
ingly to  illustrate  their  ads;  the  rating  services 
and  the  public  must  be  acknowledged  as  eternal 
mirrors  of  one  another,  a  bit  warped,  perhaps, 
toward  a  mutual  image  of  idiocy,  but  on  the 
whole  more  informative  than   not. 

My  point  is  that  these  villains  of  the  standard 
indictment  are  what  they  always  were;  if  there 
was  a  brief  time  when  they  were  field  in  check 
by  a  creative  force  they  did  not  want  or  under- 
stand, then  it  was  our  indifference— yours  and 
mine— which  deprived  the  geniu'ne  talent  of  the 
support  it  needed  to  withstand  them. 

TV'S     GOLDEN     DOZEN 

TO  describe  what  television's  creative  period 
produced  in  the  way  of  a  body  of  generic 
literatme,  however  small,  we  should  ex- 
clude, to  begin  with,  almost  all  television  dramas 
made    from   stage    plays.     They    are    not    really 


adaptations;  they  are  only  condensations,  and  arc 
no  more  genuine  works  of  television  art  than 
were  those  quaint,  first  efforts  to  achieve  art  in 
photography  by  costuming  models  and  grouping 
them  to  resemble  the  figures  in  famous  paintings. 

Similarly  we  must  exclude  novels  adapted  as 
television  plays.  If  they  are  slight  enough  in 
scope  to  have  been  previously  shaken  down  for 
successful  use  on  stage  or  screen  (like  "So  Little 
Time"  and  "The  Caine  Mutiny  Court  Martial") 
then  they  can  probably  be  further  reduced  for 
television.  Neither  of  these  was  hard  to  watch 
when  aired,  but  neither  in  any  way  approached 
art.  Quite  the  opposite  happens  with  television 
adaptations  of  more  profound  novels;  the  ap- 
proach is  so  solemn,  the  plays  are  so  portentously 
over-produced  and  over-cast— at  the  expense  of 
adequate  rehearsal  or  enough  time  and  care  spent 
on  writing— that  the  result  can  oidy  be  tedious 
and  artificial;  for  example  last  year's  production 
of  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"  held  the 
viewer's  attention  oidy  by  a  steady— and  un- 
rewarded—effort of  his  will. 

Short  stories  have  provided  better  source 
material  for  television  plays  because  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  one-hour  television  play  are  rather- 
like  those  of  a  short  story. 

To  be  excluded  also  from  consideration  as  TV 
literature  is  the  half-hour  show,  and,  for  quite 
different  reasons,  most  of  the  ninety-miniue 
dramas. 

The  half-liour  show  is  too  brief,  and  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  commercial  too  soon  after  it  begins, 
to  be  anything  but  a  hook,  a  gimmick,  and  a 
resolutioti.  A  couple  of  half-fiour  shows  I  wrote 
seemed  to  me  no  better  than  the  rest— since  there 
was  no  time  to  develop  character,  they  recjuired 
twice  as  much  plot  comj)lication  as  an  hour  show. 
I  can  conceive  of  a  half-hour  script— a  Chekhov 
story  for  example— focused  on  a  single  character, 
in  which  a  remarkable  actor  might  achieve 
dramatic  force  in  a  sustained  performance.  I 
have  not,  however,  seen  any  such  plays  and  can 
only  imagine  them. 

As  for  the  ninety-minute  form,  I  am  reluctant 
to  dismiss  it  as  fruitless.  The  present  CBS 
Playhouse  90,  for  instance,  is  the  last,  harassed 
rallying  point  for  the  fine  intentions  of  the  early 
television  dramatists.  The  best  men  went  to  the 
ninety-minute  shows,  if  they  didn't  leave  the  field 
completely;  I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  they 
found  there  the  freedom  to  produce,  subject  only 
to  the  supervision  of  their  own  artistic  con- 
sciences, that  they  once  had  in  the  one-hour  field. 

But  after  all  exclusions  are  made,  television 
did  create  something— perhaps  two  or  three  do/cn 
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fifty-minute  plays  of  genuine  literary  worth, 
whose  excellence  was  uniquely  suited  to  the 
medium  and  inseparable  from  it.  These  were, 
as  I  have  said,  more  related  to  the  short  story 
than  to  any  other  literary  form.  They  had  a 
singleness  of  effect  and  mood  which  would  have 
robbed  of  variety  an  extended  work  like  a  three- 
act  play  or  movie.  They  had  a  unity  of  situation, 
and  avoided  complication  in  exploring  it.  They 
were,  in  effect,  composed  of  three  scenes— each 
constructed  out  of  smaller  episodes— miscalled 
"acts"  in  a  fanciful  attempt  to  equate  commer- 
cial breaks  with  theater  intermissions. 

Like  short  stories,  most  of  these  plays  explored, 
often  in  surprising  depth,  just  one  relationship— 
between  members  of  a  family,  or  a  man  and  a 
woman;  sometimes  the  focus  was  even  restricted 
to  an  individual.  They  could  be  called  plays 
only  in  that  they  were  performed;  they  were  like 
movies  only  in  that  they  were  i^rojected. 

For  as  plays  they  lacked,  of  course,  the  vitality 
of  real  flesh  and  voice  on  which  the  playwright 
relies  to  hold  a  silent  audience,  spellbound  to- 
gether in  the  dark,  during  long  scenes.  And  they 
lacked,  too,  the  movie's  great  resource  of  un- 
limited movement.  A  one-hour  television  play 
must  be  held  to  about  five  rather  modest  sets, 
though  the  use  of  tape  may  change  this.  The 
cast  must  be  held  down,  generally  to  fewer  than 
ten  speaking  parts  for  reasons  both  of  space 
and  costs. 

The  group  of  plays  I  am  speaking  of  were  not 
hampered  by  these  restrictions;  on  the  contrary 
their  excellence  was,  in  part,  a  product  of  them. 
For  the  limitations  pushed  the  writers  into  using 
close  examination  as  their  basic  technique,  in 
the  fashion  of  naturalism  in  fiction. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  an  original  observation. 
It  is,  rather,  a  proposition  I  heard  discussed  and 
found  convincing  in  the  days  when  television 
writers  were  enough  interested  in  their  field  to 
theorize  about  it.  They  argued  that  the  details 
of  the  narrative  must  be  observed  with  meticu- 
lous realism,  with  the  effect  of  a  conversation 
overheard  from  the  next  room  and  seen  through 
a  hole  in  its  wall.  With  the  viewer  thus  identified 
with  the  screen,  one  could  then  through  the  use 
of  close-ups  build  up  toward  a  climax.  This  con- 
cept did  not  produce  great  dialogue,  but  it  did 
produce  some  that  was  very  moving. 

This  is  not  perhaps  the  only  mode  in  which 
television  drama  can  be  artistically  successful;  it 
may  have  been  merely  the  first  area  of  explora- 
tion, but  it  was  the  only  one,  in  my  experience, 
in  which  any  interesting  work  was  done. 

As  a  specimen,  I  would  ask  you  to  view,  if  you 


could,  Chayefsky's  "The  Middle  of  the  Night,"  a 
TV  play  which  I  prefer  to  the  same  author's 
"Marty."  The  fact  that  the  same  script,  expanded 
for  the  stage,  made  rather  a  bad  play,  demon- 
strates to  me  that  its  excellence  was  generic.  (I 
have  not  seen  the  current  movie  version.) 

"The  Middle  of  the  Night"  concerns  three 
people:  a  fragile,  beautiful,  and  quite  neurotic 
girl,  a  flower  of  the  Bronx;  an  ugly,  gentle,  older 
man  -her  garment  district  employer— lonely  and 
unable  to  believe  that  so  valuable  a  creature  can 
return  his  love;  and  finally  the  girl's  physically- 
appealing  estranged  husband,  who  seems,  in  our 
stereotype  of  youth  and  good  looks,  to  be  a  more 
appropriate  lover  for  her.  But  the  narrative 
proceeds  to  remove  surface;  a  series  of  intimate 
scenes  (girl  and  mother,  girl  and  lover,  girl  and 
sister,  girl  and  husband)  reveal  that  the  girl's  real 
need  is  to  be  cherished  as  the  older  man  would 
do.  The  play  ends  as  it  must:  the  girl  and  the 
middle-aged  man  will  pool  her  fears  and  his 
loneliness  in  a  kind  of  crippled  marriage,  which 
is  scarcely  a  triumph  but  at  least  makes  the  best 
of  things.  Against  the  single,  wistful  mood  of 
this  story,  Bronx  life  showed  up  on  TV  as  a 
series  of  harsh  ironies.  Yet  when  it  was  blown 
up  into  a  stage  play,  it  resembled  soap  opera. 

Wistfulness,  of  course,  was  not  the  only  mood 
of  the  fine  TV  plays.  There  was  a  sardonic  ex- 
travagance in  much  of  Robert  Alan  Aurthur's 
work;  a  sure  hand  with  character  tensions  in  the 
work  of  Rod  Serling;  a  memorable  tenderness 
in  the  plays  of  Horton  Foote. 

Precisely  how  many  plays  like  these  were 
shown  in  the  first  years  of  television,  I  do  not 
know;  they  were  seen  once,  in  most  cases,  and 
then  discarded.  There  may  have  been  writers  as 
successful  as  those  I  cite  whose  work  I  didn't  see, 
haven't  heard  of.  Whatever  their  number,  it  is 
of  them  that  the  dramatic  literature  of  television 
is  composed. 

BIRTH    OF    A    PLAY 

I  am  not  qualified  to  report  in  detail  how 
these  plays  were  nurtured,  and  how  the  form 
withered  away.  What  follows  will  be  im- 
pressions and  opinions.  I  had  some  fifteen  shows 
performed  during  about  four  years,  but  this  was 
at  the  end  of  the  era.  Many  men  could  give  more 
complete  and  accurate  accounts  than  mine— Fred 
Coe  or  David  Susskind  or  Robert  Alan  Aurthur 
to  name  three  among  many.  But  I  doubt  that 
any  of  them  will,  and  of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
associate  them  with  my  views. 

The  chief  source  of  the  kind  of  television  play 
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I  have  described  was  the  Philco  Playhouse,  as 
organiz-ed,  I  believe,  by  Coe  and  produced 
on  Sunday  nights  over  NBC.  (Fred  Coe  later 
went  over  to  CBS,  where  he  produced  PUiy- 
lioiise  90.)  My  first  script  was  for  Philco,  which 
was  then  being  produced  by  Robert  Alan 
Aurthur  and  Gordon  Duff.  There  was  much  in 
the  PJayliouse  which  led  an  author  to  become 
(juite  serious  about  television,  quite  excited, 
(juite  ambitious.  Duff  and  Aurthur  seemed  free 
to  do  ])recisely  what  they  wanted,  in  that  sum- 
mer of  1955.  1  remendier  being  much  impressed 
when  Aurthur  said,  in  our  first  interview: 

"We  do  fifty-two  plays  a  year,  and  we  know 
perfectly  well  they  won't  all  be  triumphs.  We'd 
rather  have  our  failures  represent  writers'  ex- 
periments, things  we  risked,  than  do  formula 
shows." 


And  later  I  believe  it  was  Duff  who  said: 
"What  we  believe  in  basically  is  writers.  If 
we  can  find  them  and  keep  them  working,  the 
plays  will  come." 

A  producer's  freedom  to  take  such  aiiiiudes 
is  the  essential  condition,  1  am  certain,  for  a 
writer  to  do  creative  work.  One  needs  to  know 
that  the  script  will  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  man's  true  taste,  not  to  artificial  require- 
ments. (I  am  not  speaking  here  of  taboos;  there 
are  taboos  in  every  form,  and  while  television's 
are  more  prevalent  and  sillier  than  most,  they 
cannot  smother  art,  nor  can  limitations  of  time 
and  technique.)  A  limitation  is  an  annoyance 
within  which  one  can  work.  But  a  requirement 
is  something  different  and  poisonous— it  formu- 
lates what  a  script  must  do.  A  writer  and 
producer  cannot  work  seriously   towaid  drama, 
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if  a  sponsor  requires  that  regardless  of  subject 
the  script  must  be  inoffensive  and  uncritical,  or 
if  the  test  of  achievement  is  how  well  it  provides 
a  synthetic  excitement  to  compete  with  another 
network  for  the  attention  of  the  regular  viewer— 
the  attention,  it  is  always  assumed,  of  the  dim- 
eyed  and  slow-witted,  whom  television  struggles 
to  win  from  comic  books  and  low-grade  movies. 

THE     PEOPLE     INVOLVED 

Along  with  the  freedom,  the  Playhouse  as 
I  knew  it  had  another  essential  for  creat- 
ing good  television  plays:  it  had  a  strong 
editor  in  Robert  Alan  Aurthur.  Live  television 
is  very  largely  a  script  editor's  medium,  just  as 
the  movies  are  chiefly  a  director's  medium.  A 
month  may  be  spent  on  the  preparation  of  the 
script— compared  with  ten  days  on  its  produc- 
tion; the  editor's  vision  is  an  indispensable  guide 
to  structtae  and  sequence  for  the  writer.  This 
at  least  was  always  true  for  me. 

The  Playhouse  had  other  assets,  equally  impor- 
tant. It  had  access  to  an  acting  pool,  concentrated 
in  New  York  in  the  early  'fifties,  since  dispersed 
and  reviled  as  "Actors'  Studio  types."  From  these 
players  their  directors  could  draw  the  kind  of 
inward,  understated,  but  cumulatively  powerful 
performances  which  the  naturalism  of  television 
requires. 

My  own  rather  tentative  first  script  was  sub- 
mitted in  the  summer  of  1955  when  many  of  the 
best  television  writers  were  already  moving  out 
of  the  industry  to  write  movies,  plays,  and  novels. 
The  producers  scheduled  it  almost  as  soon  as  I 
had  completed  the  first  draft.  This  was  only 
possible,  of  course,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
experienced  writers.  But  I  was  unaware  of  this. 
1  was  too  excited.  They  brought  me  to  New  York 
to  do  the  rewriting,  put  me  in  a  hotel,  and  rented 
me  a  typewriter.  Even  before  I  finished  the  re- 
writing, I  found  myself  involved  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  production;  I  talked  to  the  set  man, 
was  consulted  on  casting,  helped  choose  the 
music.  It  was  the  policy  at  the  Playhouse,  and  a 
fine  teaching  instrument  for  the  writer,  whether 
he  contributed  much  or  not,  to  involve  him  in 
the  realization  of  his  play  at  every  possible  point; 
one  went  to  rehearsals,  ate  lunch  daily  with  the 
cast,  argued  cuts  and  readings  with  the  director 
—it  was  his  show  now— the  producers  were  work- 
ing on  their  next  one. 

I  remember  the  pre-show  tension  at  dress  re- 
hearsal, and  the  loneliness  of  sitting  away  from 
my  friends  in  the  cast,  in  a  viewing  room  waiting 
lor  them  to  begin,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 


producers  come  into  the  room  to  watch  with  me. 
There  was  a  party  afterward.  .  .  . 

I  know  of  no  show  done  in  New  York  now  in 
which  the  author  participates  in  that  way,  nor 
would  I  want  to  today.  The  procedure,  as  I 
know  it,  now  goes  like  this:  the  cast,  writer, 
production  staff,  and  representatives  of  the 
agency  meet  some  ten  days  before  performance. 
Copies  of  a  corrected  script  are  handed  around 
for  the  cast  to  read.  The  reading  is  timed; 
everybody  listens.  At  the  end,  a  player  may  ques- 
tion some  lines,  then  the  cast  leaves.  The  writer, 
editor,  producer,  director,  and  agency  representa- 
tive each  suggest  changes.  They  are  noted  by  the 
writer,  as  they  are  agreed  upon.  He  then  goes  off 
and  makes  all  the  cuts  and  changes  as  rapidly 
as  possible;  generally  the  reading  ends  at  noon, 
and  the  writer's  final  work  is  done  before  five. 
He  will  then  turn  over  the  script  and  leave, 
hoping  fervently  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it;  he  will  probably  watch  the  play  when  it 
is  aired,  if  he  is  not  too  busy,  and  he  may 
grumble  insincerely  about  changes  made  without 
consulting  him;  but  in  truth  he  is  no  more 
deeply  affected  than  he  once  was  when  he  used 
to  glance  through  his  newspaper  feature  story  to 
see  what  the  copy  desk  had  done  to  it. 

If  there  is  a  party  after  his  play,  he  will  not  be 
at  it,  nor  want  to  be,  nor  will  the  actors  except 
perhaps  the  star,  who  may  be  required  to  meet 
the  sponsors  and  their  friends.  The  party  is  for 
these  people,  and  their  agency  and  network  col- 
leagues. And  it  ought  to  be;  it  was  their  show. 
But  it  was  our  show  on  Philco;  we  were  all 
deeply  involved  for  we  were  aiming  at  art. 

LYNCHING     THE     " P S Y C H O D R A M A S " 

A  day  or  two  after  the  first  show,  Aurthur 
approved  an  idea  I  had  for  a  second,  but 
he  seemed  worried;  he  suggested  that  I 
wait  a  few  days  before  writing  the  outline, 
for  the  sponsor  now  had  to  see  outlines  before 
plays  were  commissioned.  I  then  became  aware 
that  the  Playhouse,  and  a  number  of  the  other 
good  hour  shows,  were  under  attack.  It  had 
started  during  the  summer,  when  a  few  weak 
shows  by  the  undeveloped  new  crop  of  writers 
had  made  Aurthur  and  Duff  vulnerable.  Spon- 
sors were  snarling  for  more  control,  agencies  for 
more  of  the  budget  to  be  spent  on  stars,  networks 
threatening  to  sell  the  drama  hours  for  other 
kinds  of  programing. 

One  of  the  most  important  critical  voices,  ac- 
cording to  my  strong  impression  at  the  time, 
came  from  a  most  unexpected  place:   it  seemed 
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to  come  from  a  man  who  representecl  himself 
as  a  champion  of  serious  television  drama,  Jack 
Gould,  the  television  critic  of  the  Xexi'  York 
Times.  Since  following  Mr.  Gould's  writing 
more  recently  I  am  now  less  surprised,  for  he 
reflects  an  attitude  common  in  television  criti- 
cism: that  serious  drama  somehow  means  solcnui 
drama,  or  pretentious  drama,  or  message  plays 
on   topical  matters. 

1  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Gould  coined  the 
term,  but  it  was  in  his  columns  in  the  siunmer  of 
195.5  that  I  became  aware  that  a  curious  word 
was  being  popularized  and  attached  in  a 
derogatory  way  every  Sunday  to  the  Playliniisc 
and  others  like  it.  The  word  was  "psychodrama." 
\\'ith  it  you  could  tar  not  only  the  writers'  ex- 
])eriments  that  had  failed  that  summer,  which 
might  have  locncfited  from  more  jirecisc  criticism 
but,  by  implication,  all  tluir  predecessors  which 
were  in  fact  the  only  fine  plays  television  has 
created. 

The  crusade  against  psychodrama  was  joined 
iul:)ilantly  by  Variety  and  all  the  other  trade 
journals.  Soon  there  was  a  behind-the-scenes 
demand  that  Playhouse  commission  a  play  glori- 
fying that  happy  event,  the  Miss  America  con- 
test. (Around  this  time  an  editor  on  another 
show  boasted  to  me  that  they  had  always  stressed 
real  entertainment  values  to  their  writers  as  the 
first  requirement;  and  Herb  Gold,  who  was  then 
looking  into  television  writing,  told  me  he  had 
been  asked  to  guarantee  "happy  plays  afjout 
happy  people  with  happy  problems.") 

"Psychodrama"  or  not,  the  delicately  observed, 
honestly  written,  and  meticulously  performed 
plays  of  the  early,  naturalistic  dramatists,  as  done 
by  the  Actors'  Studio-influenced  actors,  were  not 
solemn  or  pretentious:  they  were  not  often 
topical  and,  because  they  were  concerned  with 
reality,  they  were  seldom  happy. 

In  the  new  climate,  T  was  not  asked  to  start 
drafting  that  second  play  for  the  Plnyhotise:  and 
I  was  not  much  surprised  to  hear  that  Duff  and 
Aurthur  had  resigned  rather  than  give  up  their 
freedom  to  produce  as  they  wished.  I  was  rather 
glad  they  had  quit;  I  hadn't  liked  to  think  of 
them  doing  that  play  about  Miss  America. 

In  writing  of  the  period  that  followed,  I  may 
be  slighting  some  producing  organizations.  Yet 
my  impression  was  that  none  was  ever  again  as 
free  as  the  Playhouse  had  been.  Studio  One.  for 
example,  continued  to  do  ambitious  things  after 
the  panic,  though  one  editor  told  iiic  candidly 
that  sponsoi  approval  was  needed  on  outlines. 
In  television  a  writer  seldom  knows  more  than 
the  ])ioducing  organi/ation  he  is  currently  work- 


ing for.  He  is  in  a  group  which  gets  assignments 
for  a  particular  series,  and  there  is  no  true  free- 
lancing in  the  field. 

The  idea  for  the  script  may  be  the  writer's; 
more  often  it  is  the  jjroducer's,  or  is  arrived  at 
in  conference.  The  assignment  is  then  made 
alter  the  writer  and  editor  have  worked  out  an 
extremely  careJul  outline.  To  write  a  complete 
script  and  hope  to  sell  it  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  an 
utter  waste  of  time.  The  wheels  do  not  turn 
that  freely  and  what  they  have  been  turning  out 
of   late    is   not   dramatic   art. 
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THE     CRITICAL     VACUUM 

o  be  sure,  there  are  dramatic  shows  on  tcle- 
\ision  now.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  television  drama.  Nor  is  there  genuine 
television  criticism.  If  there  had  been  one 
eloquent  critic,  concerned  with  and  able  to 
recogni/e  literature,  who  wrote  regularly  about 
television,  he  might  have  influenced  its  course. 
Rut  gciuiine  critical  minds  showed  no  interest  in 
the  medium. 

Over  the  years  television  has  shaped  itself 
moie  in  the  image  of  the  newspaper  than  the 
theater.  To  spend  an  entire  day  with  the  net- 
works (there  are  those  who  df);  and  they  count 
in  the  ratings)  must  be  like  reading  an  in- 
terminable newspaper,  sometimes  well  written 
and  well  illustrated,  sometimes  badly.  There  are 
the  news,  the  women's  pages,  the  circulation  con- 
tests; there  are  reports  on,  or  excerpts  from, 
cultine  and  the  arts,  often  excellently  done  by 
Sunday  shows  like  Omnibus  and  Camera  Three; 
there  are  the  news-making  shows,  which  are  like 
press  conferences,  and  live  coverage  of  sporting 
events  often  better  than  the  sports  pages;  how-to 
shows,  perhaps  an  editorializing  play,  or  a 
documentary  which   is  like  a  feature  story. 

And  always,  there  are  the  ads. 

The  editorializing  plays,  if  they  have  nothing 
much  in  common  with  literature,  can  sometimes 
do  nice  bits  of  social  service,  just  as  journalistic 
crusading  can.  I  once  wrote  a  show,  for  example, 
about  the  plight  of  Korean  War  orphans  and 
was  pleased  to  hear  that  it  had  been  responsible 
for  clearing  out  an  orphanage  by  stimulating 
adoption.  But  it  was  not  literature,  any  more 
than  was  a  well  done  reportorial  play  about  the 
Nuremberg  trials  I  saw  on  Playhouse  90  recently. 

Finally,  in  television  as  in  newspapers,  there 
are  the  comics.  Newspaper  comics,  as  has  been 
often  observed,  are  rarely  meant  to  be  funny; 
many  of  them  seem  directly  derived  from  soap 
opeia.    Many  others  are  Westerns,  adventure,  or 
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detective  strips.  A  lew  are  funny;  there  is  some- 
times one  for  children. 

The  television  counterparts  for  comics,  when 
one  thinks  of  it  this  way,  are  all  too  evident; 
they  include  all  the  entertainment  shows  on  the 
air.  But  if  our  newspapers  allotted  space  by  a 
rating  system  a  thirty-page  issue  would  contain 
two  pages  of  news  and  twenty-eight  of  comics. 

There  are  some  expertly  produced  comic 
strips;  by  the  same  token  some  entertainment 
shows  in  television  just  now  are  slickly  written, 
engagingly  acted,  and  produced  with  a  crisply 
professional  finish.  My  particular  favorites  in 
this  category  are  Maverick  and  Alfred  Hitchcock 
Presents,  and  I  honor  one  for  children.  Captain 
Kangaroo.  Maverick,  in  particular,  is  remarkable 
—the  only  one  of  the  adult  westerns  which  avoids 
their  synthetic  set  of  tolerance  symbols  (Indian 
equals  Negro;  young  gunfighter  equals  juvenile 
delinquent)  and  value  symbols  (woman  equals 
culture;  frontier  doctor  equals  wisdom). 

Along  with  all  these  other  newspaper-like 
aspects  of  television,  there  are  the  special  feature 
sections:  the  spectaculars,  shows  of  the  month, 
and  so  on.  Like  newspaper  special  sections,  they 
are  bait  to  lure  the  chary  advertiser  in,  or  the 
small  advertiser  to  go  big.  When  successful,  the 
spectaculars  are  triumphs  of  production  rather 
than  creation.  One  does  not  feel  the  presence, 
much  less  the  dominance,  of  an  individual  writ- 
ing intelligence.  Indeed  it  has  been  years  since 
I  saw  a  play  on  the  screen  with  any  vision  of 
what  the  art  of  television  drama  might  be. 

For  a  return  of  this  vision,  I  can  conceive  two 
hopes.  One  is  pay  television  which  would  have 
to  win,  not  mesmerize  willing  audiences.*  This 
might  force  all  entertainment  shows  to  reach  the 
level  of  Maverick ,  in  order  to  survive.  The  longer 
plays,  since  their  object  would  be  gain,  rather 
than  institutional  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions, might  have  less  pretension  and  more  sting; 
they  could  risk  being  offensive,  but  not  tedious; 
they  would  be  at  the  minimum,  show-business  in- 
stead of  ad-business.  This  is  not  necessarily  a 
condition  for  producing  art,  but  it  is  at  least 
a  step  closer  to  it. 

Pay  television,  then,  might  become  a  medium 


*Anot.her  possibility  was  outlined  hy  John  Fischer 
in  Harper's  last  Attgust.  He  jnoposed  (1)  that  the 
government  rent  air  channels  to  TV  and  radio  sta- 
tions for  a  modest  percentage  of  their  earnings  and 
(2)  create  with  the  proceeds  an  independent  National 
Broadcasting  Authority  to  produce  worthy  public- 
service  programs— including  good  theater— which 
would  he  presented  on  the  major  networks.  But 
unfortunately  this  plan  is  a  long  way  from  realization. 


as  good  as  the  movies  which,  generally  speaking, 
is  not  terribly  good;  yet  the  movies  have,  from 
time  to  time,  produced  works  of  art,  and  there 
are  "art"  theater  circuits  on  which  these  works 
play  and  replay.  Perhaps  we  could  develop  a 
pay  TV  equivalent  of  the  "art"  theater  circuit 
which  would  sustain  itself  largely  on  re-runs;  this 
would  solve  a  basic  writer's  problem  for  it  is 
hard  to  be  seriously  ambitious  for  a  piece  of 
work  which  will  disappear  after  one  performance. 

And  to  speak  of  this  is  to  bring  up  a  less 
visionary  notion,  and  one  to  which  the  networks 
are  welcome  if  they  wish  to  try  it.  It  is  very 
practical.  They  will  find  in  their  storerooms 
reel  after  reel  of  kinescopes  of  hour-long  plays, 
performed  over  the  years  on  the  various 
"anthology  shows";  e.g.,  such  shows  as  Plillco, 
Studio  I,  Kraft  Theater,  Matinee  Theater.  They 
could  easily  establish  an  evening  and  a  time,  a 
late  and  inexpensive  time  now  occupied  by  old 
movies,  for  showing,  perhaps  once  a  week,  an 
old  television  play.  They  could,  if  they  would, 
put  into  repertory  what  drama  television  has 
managed  to  develop.  It  would  cost  very  little;  it 
would  interest  viewers  a  good  deal  more  than 
most  of  the  movies  shown;  it  might  even  attract 
sponsorship. 

And  it  might  afford  a  few  youngsters,  who  will 
be  writers  some  day,  examples  from  which  to 
develop  their  own  visions  of  a  television  drama. 
I  do  not  think  embryo  writers  watching  the 
medium  now  have  any  such  feeling  for  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  writing   for  TV. 

If  such  future  writers  are  among  us  something 
else  ought  to  be  done  to  develop  them— but  this 
is  so  impractical  a  dream  that  I  will  not  try  to 
suggest  how  it  might  be  implemented.  They 
ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  work  with  regular 
producing  groups  (like  the  Philco  Play  house? 
Perhaps,  and  like  the  Provincetown  Players, 
which  produced  O'Neill,  and  the  Group  Theater, 
which  produced   Odets). 

The  interaction  of  writer  and  actor,  writer 
and  director,  writer  and  producer  is  what  makes 
playwrights.  Why  could  not  such  a  company  be 
set  up  (not  necessarily  in  New  York;  possibly 
where  costs  are  lower)  and  charged  with  creating 
and  performing  a  television  play  every  week? 
They  would  have  to  be  made  responsible  to 
nothing  but  their  mutual  vision  and  their 
audience— I  mean  tlieir  audience,  not  the  audi- 
ence—and financed  by  any  means  at  all:  spon- 
sorship, pay  TV,  foundation,  it  doesn't  matter. 
Given  a  life,  not  merely  a  trial,  I  am  convinced 
that  out  of  such  a  situation  television  drama  of 
stature  would  once  again  be  written  in  our  land. 


Harper's  Magazine,  October  1959 


ON  THE  TEACHING 

OF  WRITING 


Everybody  kno\vs  that  "creative  writing"— 
which  means  the  use  of  words  as  material  of 
art— can't  be  taiiglit.  Nevertheless  hundreds 
of  professors  in  hundreds  of  colleges  go  on  teach- 
ing it.  W'hidi  is  absurd  but  not  as  absurd  as  it 
sounds. 

Everybody  knows,  too,  that  you  can't  teach  a 
horse  to  race  but  Kentucky  is  full  of  racing 
stables  with  neat  oval  tracks  and  miles  of  ex- 
J3ensive,  white-washed  fencing  which  costs  as 
much  to  maintain  as  a  presentalile  professor. 
Even  more. 

There  is  one  difference,  of  comse.  In  Kentyjcky 
they  begin  with  the  horse's  sire  and  dam  whereas 
the  professor  of  writing  rarely  breeds  his  own 
students  and  wouldn't  know  wlicre  to  begin  if  he 
tried.  Who  would  have  picked  that  pair  from 
the  livery  stable  to  beget  and  bear  John  Keats? 

But  otherwise  the  situation  in  Cambridge  is 
much  like  the  situation  in  Kentucky.  You  have 
to  have  a  horse  that  can  race  before  you  can 
teach  it  racing.  You  have  to  have  a  writer  who 
can  write  before  you  can  teach  him  how. 

Which  means,  of  course,  that  you  aren't  really 
teaching  in  Cambridge.  To  teach  you  have  to 
have  a  subject:  Elementary  German  or  Physics 
A  or  The  Novel  Since  Henry  James.  But  there 
is  no  subject  in  "creative  writing":  there  is 
merely  an  object:  that  boy  (that  horse).  I  say 
lliat  boy  because  there  isn't  apt  to  be  more  than 
one  in  a  year  or  maybe  in  five  or  even  ten. 
Indeed  a  man  would  be  spectacularly  lucky, 
even  by  Kentucky  standards,  to  have  one  dis- 
tinct and  distinguishable  writer  of  real  power 
in  a  professorial  lifetime. 

There  are  those,  I  know,  who  have  tried  to 
concoct  a  subject  for  "creative  writing"  courses 
by    combining    the    best    elements    of    the    best 


ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH 

Of  llie  hundreds  of  ''''creative  writing"  courses, 
workshops,  and  seminars  to  he  found  in 
America,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  is 
Harvard's  English  S,  which  Archibald  MacLeish 
— whose  verse  play  "/.  B."  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Drama  this  year — has  conducted  since 
the  late  'forties. 


writers  in  a  kind  of  appetizer  paste,  a  melange 
adullere  de  tons,  which  their  students  are  ex- 
pected to  consume.  The  young  critics  who  make 
up  the  majority  of  any  college  writing  course— 
the  lads  who  have  mistaken  an  interest  in  writ- 
ing for  wiiiing  itself— \vill  thrive  on  such  a  diet 
but  the  young  writers,  if  there  are  any,  will  gag 
on  the  surfeit.  They  know  instinctively  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Best  Writing.  There 
are  merely  a  number  of  different  writers  writing 
well  and  the  successes  of  one  woidd  be  the 
failures  of  another.  You  can't  borrow  and  you 
can't  mix.  If  anyone  had  ti  ied  to  solve  D.  H. 
Lawrence's  writing  jjroblems  by  teaching  him 
Flaubert's  solutions  there  would  have  been  a 
suicide  in  the  family  atlic— or  more  likely  a  mur- 
der in  the  local  school.  Exposition  has  rules  and 
can  be  taught,  as  generations  of  British  state 
papers  demonstrate.  The  "art  of  writing"  has 
graces  and  can  be  taught  as  armies  of  belletrists 
prove.  But  writing  as  an  art  cannot  be  taught 
because  writing  as  an  art  is  the  unique  achieve- 
ment of  nn  artist.  Which  is  to  say,  of  one  unique 
and  different  man  solving  his  unique  and  dif- 
ferent problems  for  himself.  When  a  student 
tells  me  that  I  haven't  taught  him  how,  I  take  it 
as  a  compliment— but  not  to  him. 

I  am  not  saying,  of  course,  that  a  young  writer 
should  not  read.  He  shf)uld,  quite  literally,  read 
his  head  off.  But  he  should  do  his  reading  for 
himself,  following  the  leads  that  are  meaningful 
for  him,  not  for  someone  else,  and  least  of  all 
for  an  older  professor-writer  who  did  his  own 
essential    reading    a    generation    ago    and    by    a 


English  Sa.  Writing  (Advanced  Course) 

Halt  course  (fall  term).  M..  4-6.  and  a 
third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.   Professor  MacLeish. 
For  students  actively  engaged  in  creative 
writing.   Nf)t  more  than   twelve  students 
will   be  enrolled. 

—From    the   Official  RegiUer  of  Harvard 
Univenily,  1958-59. 
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different  light.  To  do  an  ohlci  writer's  reading 
over  again  in  a  time  like  ours  is  to  submit  to 
that  process,  already  so  destructive  in  our 
fashion-following  super-civilization,  by  which 
everything  is  turned  into  a  vogue— even  art  which 
should  be  the  great  destroyer  of  all  fashions, 
not  their  pimp.  Everyone  reads  James.  Then 
everyone  reads  Joyce.  Then  everyone  switches  to 
Eliot,  to  Proust,  to  Kafka— to  the  Communists  in 
one  decade— to  the  homosexuals  in  another— initil 
the  new  writing  begins  to  sound  like  the  ad- 
vertising patter  in  the  smart  magazines  which 
echoes  the  changing  chatter  of  the  chic.  It  some- 
times seems  as  though  only  Robert  Frost  were 
old  enough  and  cantankerous  enough  and 
magnificent  enough  to  be  himself  and  remain 
hinrself  and  thus  be  disrespeclfidly  and  entirely 
new  in  this  age  of  stylish  novelties. 

A  real  writer  learns  from  earlier  writers  the 
way  a  boy  learns  from  an  apple  orchard— by 
stealing  what  he  has  a  taste  for  and  can  carry  off. 
He  will  imitate  his  elders  as  every  good  writer 
has  since  the  world  began— even  an  original, 
even  a  Rimbaud— but  the  hunger  and  the  pants 
pocket  will  be  his  own.  Some  of  his  apples  will 
make  him  sick,  but  it  will  be  his  sickness.  Others 
will  shape  his  hand  for  life— because  he  picked 
ihcni.  When  1  set  myself,  after  college  and  after 
law  school,    to   try    to   find    my   way    to   a    place 


"MeanivhUe,"  Scott  Fitzgerald  wrote  John  Peale 
Bishop  in  1925,  "/  went  to  Antibes  and  liked  Archie 
MacLeish  enormously.  Also  his  poem.  .  .  ."  MacLeish 
was  on  the  scene  when  Hemingway  ivas  sending  his 
manuscripts  to  Gertrude  Stein  and  Eliot  was  con- 
sulting Pound,  and  his  students  are  aivare  that  he 
is  one  of  the  few  first-rate  writers  of  the  'twenties  who 
are  willing  to  work  hard  with  young  writers  today. 
Many  published  authors  have  come  out  of  his 
courses,  including  some  of  the  young  men  who  run 
the  Paris  Review  fof  which  he  is  an  Advisory 
Editor) . 

MacLeish  has  had  a  restless  career.  He  went  to 
Yale  and  the  Harvard  Larv  School  but  gave  up  his 
law  practice  in  Boston  for  literature  and  settled  in 
France.  In  the  mid-'twenties  he  emerged  as  a  poet 
of  the  first  rank,  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
Conquistador  in  1932.  He  wrote  verse  plays  for 
radio  in  the  'thirties,  served  as  Librarian  of  Congress 
and  a  Presidential  adviser  during  the  war  years, 
and  was  appointed  to  a  chair  at  Harvard  in  1949. 
Now  the  production  and  success  of  "/.  B."  have 
brought  him,  at  sixty-seven,  from  the  quiet  of 
Cambridge  and  his  North  Conway  farm  into  the 
hurly-burly  of  Broadway.  He  found  time  to  write 
this  article  for  Harper's  between  intensive  recording 
sessions  for  the  play  in  Neiv  York. 


where  I  could  begin,  I  taught  myself  Italian 
enough  to  read  Tlic  Divine  Comedy  because 
Tom  Eliot  had  read  it  to  his  great  profit  and 
because  I  was— as  I  remain— his  devoted  admirer. 
It  did  me,  I  am  sure,  no  harm.  But  neither  did 
it  do  me  Eliot's  good,  for  it  was  not  my  need 
that  took  me  to  it. 

The  tiuih  is  iliat  the  whole  situation  in  a 
writing  course  is  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
academic  pattern.  Not  only  is  there  no 
subject,  there  is  no  content  either.  Or,  more 
jMecisely,  the  content  is  the  work  produced  by 
students  in  the  course.  And  the  relation  of  the 
teacher  to  his  students  is  thus  the  ()j)]3osite  of 
the  relation  one  would  expect  to  find.  Ordinarily 
it  is  the  teacher  who  knows,  the  student  who 
learns.  Here  it  is  the  student  who  knows,  or 
should,  and  the  teacher  who  learns  or  tries  to. 
The  student  writes.  The  teacher  reads.  And  the 
object  of  the  teacher's  reading  is  to  learn  if  he 
can  how  closely  the  knowing  of  the  words  a])- 
proximates  the  knowing  of  their  writer.  It  may 
be  less.  It  may  be  far,  far  more,  for  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  between  a  writer  and  the 
obdurate  material  of  words  in  which  he  works. 
But  whether  less  or  more,  the  only  cjuestion  the 
man  who  undertakes  to  teach  can  ask,  is  the 
question  of  tlie  adequacy  of  the  writing  to  its 
own  intent.  As  a  writer  himself  he  may  call  it 
"good"  or  "bad."  As  a  man  he  may  have  his 
human  opinion  of  the  mind  which  conceived  it. 
But  as  a  teacher  of  writing  it  is  not  his  task  to 
tell  his  students  what  they  should  try  to  write  or 
to  judge  their  work  by  the  standards  he  would 
apply  to  his  own  or  his  betters'. 

A  student's  poem  does  not  fail  because  it  is 
not  Yeats's  "Byzantium"  or  even  "Sailing  to  .  .  ." 
It  fails  only  if  it  is  not  itself.  And  the  labor 
of  the  reader  who  calls  himself  teacher  is  the 
difficult  labor  of  discerning,  if  he  can,  what 
"itself"  would  be.  For  only  then  can  he  bring 
his  own  experience  and  skill  to  bear  upon  it. 
Only  then  can  he  say  to  the  student  across  the 
corner  of  his  desk:  "Well,  if  /  had  tried  to  write 
this  poem  .  .  ." 

The  real  relationship,  in  other  words— the 
only  relationship  in  which  anything  in  this  para- 
doxical undertaking  can  be  accomplished— is  a 
relationship  between  two  writers.  Which  is  why 
it  is  essential  that  at  least  one  writer  should 
enroll  in  a  writing  course  if  it  is  to  get  anywhere. 
The  problems  which  arise,  young  as  the  students 
are,  are  problems  all  writers  face,  whatever  their 
age  or  experience.  They  are  problems  which 
cannot  be  discussed  in  a  class,  any  more  than  in 
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a  bar  in  Paris,  without  a  text  to  relate  them  to, 
and  a  writer's  human  experience  to  give  them 
perspective.  y\nd  they  involve,  as  such  problems 
always  do  involve,  a  writer's  conception  of  the 
world:  a  conception  different  in  every  way  from 
a  critic's  or  a  scholar's  because  a  writer  never 
gets  outside.  He  works  as  Tolstoy  works  in 
Aniui  Kaieuina—at  Levin's  heart  and  Kitty's  and 
Anna's.  Techniques  without  works  are  as  empty 
to  a  practicing  writer  as  faith  without  works  to 
a  practicing  clergyman:  only  amateurs  would 
waste  time  talking  about   them. 

But  difficult  as  it  is  to  describe  the  relation- 
ships of  a  writing  course,  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  justify  one,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  student  who  takes  it  or  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  college  which  pays  for  it.  (I  defer, 
for  a  moment,  the  point  of  vieAV  of  the  poor 
devil  of  a  poet  or  a  novelist  who  tries  to  do  the 
teaching.)  Why,  if  all  there  is  is  a  couple  of 
writers,  should  any  young  writer  send  himself 
to  a  college  writing  course  instead  of  to  a  park 
bench  in  Washington  Square  or  a  jazz  session 
in  San  Francisco  or  any  other  spot  where  he 
might  find  an  older  writer  willing  to  help  him  to 
help  himself?  And  why,  even  with  academic 
salaries  what  they  are,  should  a  college  pay  for 
the  ten  or  twelve  necessary  hours  of  a  professor's 
time  every  week  if  only  one  student  a  year  or  one 
student  every  five   is  going  to   profit? 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion. You  could  probably  justify  a  course  in 
commercial  fiction  from  the  purely  budgetary 
point  of  view  if  enough  of  its  graduates  sold 
stories  to  magazines  with  commercial  prestige, 
but  there  is  no  way  of  adding  up  the  justifica- 
tions of  a  course  devoted  to  the  art  of  Avriting. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  helpful  to  a  college  to  be  able 
to  list  a  respectable  number  of  writers  as  gradu- 
ates but  the  trouble  is  that  not  all  the  proven 
writers  come  out  of  the  writing  courses.  Har- 
vard's poets  from  Robinson  through  Frost  and 
Stevens  to  Aiken  and  Eliot  and  Cummings  con- 
stitute an  unequaled  galaxy  but  I  have  never 
heard  it  said  that  any  of  them  got  their  start  in 
a  writing  course. 

What  justification  there  is  must  be  academic 
rather  than  economic  and  there  too  one  runs 
into  trouble.  One  can  argue  that  it  is  desirable 
to  dilute  the  critical  and  scholarly  atmosphere  of 
a  college  community  with  a  few  artists  but  you 
won't  get  all  the  critics  and  scholars  to  agree. 
And  if  you  remark  that  a  good  writing  course 
will  at  least  prevent  English  from  becoming  a 
dead  language  you  might  as  well  eat  your 
lunches  somewhere  else   than   the  faculty  club. 


The  plain  truth  is  that  these  courses  are  eleemo- 
synary enterprises  so  far  as  the  college  budget 
is  concerned— opportunities  provided  to  a  small 
minority  of  students  to  investigate  their  artistic 
possibilities  at  the  college's  expense.  The  stu- 
dents who  take  them  should  be  grateful.  Some- 
times, improbably  enough,  they  are. 

As  for  the  first  question,  however,  the  answer 
is  obvious.  The  young  writer  who  gradu- 
ates straight  from  high  school  into  San 
Francisco,  or  wherever  the  people  who  used  to 
congregate  in  Paris  now  hang  out,  in  the  innocent 
hope  that  he  will  thus  combine  his  initiation 
into  art  with  his  initiation  into  life,  is  delud- 
ing himself.  If  we  are  to  jtidge  by  its  works  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  worse  place  to  get  admitted  to 
life  than  San  Francisco.  In  comparison  a  great 
university  or  even  a  competent  college  is  liveli- 
ness itself.  There  are  more  people  of  more  kinds 
in  a  college  than  in  a  cult— particularly  a  cult  in 
which  Bohemianisin  itself  is  stereotyped  and  you 
can't  even  be  a  bum  without  bad  liquor,  boring 
sexuality,  and  the  regulation  beard.  Indeed  the 
American  university— the  American  university  I 
know  best  in  any  case— is  almost  the  only  place 
left  in  America  where  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
kind  of  life  a  writer  wants  to  live  can  still  be 
found. 

In  addition  to  which  there  is  the  highly  perti- 
nent fact  that  universities  and  colleges  have 
books.  Life  is  not  all  on  the  sidewalks  or  even 
in  the  bedrooins.  The  nine-tenths  of  it  a  writer 
needs  under  him  to  keep  the  rest  afloat  is  in  the 
books  in  which  other  men  have  put  their  living 
down.  And  there  is  one  other  consideration 
which  bears  upon  those  long  conversations  with 
older  and  sympathetic  writers  of  which  the 
young  so  understandably  dream:  inost  of  the 
older  writers  are  now  employed  by  universities 
and  colleges  and  the  rest  put  limits  on  the  num- 
ber of  young  strangers  they  will  entertain.  Also 
tlie  rest  aren't  as  constantly  available  as  the 
prisoners  of  the  academic  offices.  They  have  a 
way  of  traveling  to  Africa  or  Spain. 

As  for  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor  devil  who 
does  the  teaching,  it  can  be  given  as  briefly  and 
simply  as  the  annals  of  the  poor.  The  rewards 
depend  on  the  students.  If  they  are  uninterest- 
ing he  will  be  bored  to  death.  If  they  are  excit- 
ing there  will  not  be  hours  enough  in  the  week. 
But  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that,  either.  For  if  the 
students  are  dull  the  fault  is  his  whereas  if  they 
are  good  they  get  the  credit. 

Mine  have  been  good  more  often  than  I 
deserved. 


Harper's  Magazine,  October  1959 


WHICH  SIDE 


OF  THE  ATLANTIC? 


Last  spring,  between  stops  in  the  United 
States,  I  found  myself  daydreaming  about 
whether  1  would  rather  have  been  an  Ameri- 
can or  an  English  writer.  It  was  slightly  more 
concrete  than  a  daydream;  for  a  number  of 
writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  choice 
exists.  It  doesn't  for  me;  I  am  too  much  of  a 
natural  Whig.  But  the  choice  existed,  of  course, 
for  Henry  James,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Auden.  It 
might  do  so  now  for  Amis  or  Wain  on  one  side, 
or  for  Malamud  or  Podhoretz  on  the  other. 

The  truth  is,  like  it  or  not,  that  American  and 
English  writing  still  interweave  as  no  other  major 
literary  cultures  have  ever  done.  For  all  the 
debating  points  made  on  both  sides,  for  all  the 
mutual  irritation  and  envy,  I  doubt  whether,  in 
any  strict  sense,  the  two  cultures  are  yet  anything 
like  completely  separable. 

That  is  why  it  is  still  open  to  a  few  English 
and  American  writers  to  choose  which  they  are 
going  to  be.  To  opt  for  the  other  culture  re- 
quires, of  course,  certain  specific  kinds  of 
temperament  and  talent.  Plenty  of  non-serious 
English  writers  have  become  Americans  out  of 
crude  self-interest,  but  that  is  no  more  interest- 
ing than  if  they  had  gone  to  Switzerland  to  avoid 
income  tax.  I  am  thinking  of  people  who  want 
to  make  the  mf)st  of  their  talent,  and  who  are 
tough  and  confident  enough  to  believe  that  the 
other  side  of  the  Anglo-American  culture  may 
1)6  a  more  encouraging  climate  than  their  own. 


C.  p.  SNOW 

The  (lisUnguislied  British  novelist, 
scientist,  and  government  official  makes 
a  pointed,  and  often  disturbing, 
comparison  of  the  situation  of  the 
writer  in  England  and  America. 
Life  in   our  universities  may  he  cozier 
but  "in  America   the   ivriters  don't 
really  know   whom   they  are   writing  for- 
apart  from  their  fellow  writer-scholars." 


They  may  be  right,  as  James  and  Eliot 
demonstrably  were.  But,  apart  from  romantic 
myth-making  about  the  other  country— which 
Americans  still  go  in  for  about  us,  which  young 
English  writers  increasingly  do  about  you,  and 
which  in  itself  can  be  an  origin  for  some  kinds 
of  art,  as  it  was  for  part  of  James's— apart  from 
that,  the  balance  of  advantage  between  being  an 
English  or  American  writer  seems  to  me  sur- 
prisingly even.  There  are  plenty  of  general 
arguments  both  ways,  but  I  believe  there  is  only 
one  of  them  that  could  reasonably  decide  any- 
one's choice. 

It  wouldn't  affect  a  contemporary  Henry  James 
in  reverse,  for  instance,  that  Americans  have  less 
feeling  for  the  realistic  novel  than  we  have.  We 
have  to  accept  the  case,  put  forward  by  Harry 
Levin  in  The  Power  of  Blackness  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  command,  that  in  the  novel  the 
Americans— for  example,  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
Faulkner— have  been  led  to  produce  works  of  the 
"extreme"  imagination.  Richard  Chase  has  in- 
dependently come  to  a  very  similar  conclusion 
in  The  American  Tradition.  Either  symbolism 
or  naturalism,  but  not  realism— that  has  been  the 
American  drift.  It  makes  sense;  it  fits  American 
social   patterns.    It    has   made   American   critics 
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very  uncertain  of  themselves  in  dealing  with  a 
writer  like  James  Gould  Coz/ens.  But  it  wouldn't 
])revent  a  realistic  novelist  of  enough  authority 
forcing  himself  into  American  consideration 
these  next  ten  years;  he  would  have  to  be  pretty 
good,  but  if  he  were,  he  woidd  change  the 
climate  quite  a  lot. 

Then  the  language— American-Knglish  vs. 
English-English.  Just  as  Americans  are  absiudly 
humble  about  whole  domains  of  their  literary 
eciuipment,  the  weight  of  their  scholarshij),  the 
width  and  depth  and  intellectual  sophistication 
of  their  best  criticism,  for  cxani])le,  so  it  is  the 
fashion  for  Englishmen  to  prostrate  themselves 
about  the  language,  to  speak  as  though  having 
used  the  language  for  a  good  many  hundred 
years  was  a  fatal  discjualification  against  ever 
using  it  again.  A  lot  of  English  writers  are  so 
da/zled  by  the  vernacidar  crackle  of  Am'erican- 
English  that  they  don't  hear  other  things.  They 
don't  hear— what  worries  a  good  many  Americans 
when  they  get  to  work  on  discursive  prose— that 
in  a  good  many  ways  AmericanT.nglish  is  a 
significantly  more  abstract  language  than  ours 
is.  We  say:  "I  want  to  book  a  seat."  You  say: 
"I  want  to  !7iakc  a  reservation."  That  is  jxirt  of 
common  speech  and  works  itself  into  the  dis- 
cursive prose.  There  is  a  great  richness,  sparkle, 
and  invention  in  many  of  the  American  vernacu- 
lars, but  the  thought  frame  is  often  not  as  direct 
as  in  English-English.  For  a  writer's  purposes, 
the  gains  and  losses  linguistically  just  about 
cancel  out. 

IN     THE     SAME     BOAT 

There  is  another  argument,  far  more  sub- 
stantial, that,  if  it  were  clear-cut,  would 
certainly  tip  the  choice.  Even  though  it  is 
not  clear-ctit,  it  is  near  enough  the  bone  to 
inhibit  contemporary  Americans  from  doing  a 
Henry  James  or  a  T.  S.  Eliot.  I  have  talked  to 
two  gifted  Americans  who  would,  without  any 
doubt  at  all,  be  great  successes  in  literary  Eng- 
land. They  have  thought  about  it;  our  culture 
would  suit  them;  but  they  won't  come.  Somehow 
they  couldn't  do  it;  it  would  go  against  instinct 
and  their  setise  of  history.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  it;  the  balance  of  power  has 
changed,  and  everyone  feels  in  his  bones  that 
great  literatures  belong  to  coimtries  at  the  peak 
of  their  power  (as  in  fact  they  have  done— 
Periclean  Athens,  Racine's  France,  nineteenth- 
century  England)  and  sometimes  to  coiuitries 
with  the  future  in  their  eyes  (Elizabethan  Eng- 
land and  nineteenth-century  Russia). 


If  the  U.  S.  were  really  sitting  pretty,  as  un- 
challengeably  at  the  peak  of  its  power  as  England 
was,  say,  in  1830,  with  fifty  invulnerable  years 
as  Top  Nation  ahead,  then  I  should  passionately 
envy  American  writers.  But  I  do  not  see  your 
position  in  those  terms  at  all;  I  believe  that 
essentially  we  are  in  the  saine  boat.  Of  course 
you  arc  richer  and,  as  far  as  consumer  goods  go, 
likely  to  stay  the  richest  country  on  earth.  But 
that  only  exaggerates  the  true  position,  which  is 
that  the  whole  West,  antl  the  U.  S.  as  the  leaders 
of  the  West,  are  a  privileged  enclave  in  the 
geo-social  struggle,  and  that  the  real  ferocity  of 
a<lvance,  the  ilynamic  social  hope,  lies  in  the 
great  impoverished  populations  of  the  East  just 
industrializing  themselves,  determined  to  have 
their  share.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  is  going 
to  be  the  century  of  the  Connnon  Man,  but  not 
as  the  phrase  was  originally  intended.  For  the 
Iowa  farmer,  the  Los  .\ngeles  factory  hand,  arc 
not  in  the  least  Common  Men  by  the  ])resent 
workl  scale:  they  are  privileged  almost  beyond 
belief.  The  genuine  (Common  Men  are  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  peasants;  and  reflective  per- 
sons in  the  U.  S.  as  well  as  in  England  are 
beginning  to  become  aware  that  llirir  condition 
is  going  to  affect  the  fate  of  all  mankind.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  world  is  going  to  survive  one- 
third  privileged  and  two-thirds  on  the  starvation 
line.   Nor  do  thoughtful  Americans  believe  it. 

It  is  within  the  tension  of  that  situation  that 
we  all  sit  and  write.  Not  that  we  need  give  up 
our  social  hope.  Given  adequate  foresight  and 
nerve  and  good  will,  the  problems  can  be  solved. 
Nevertheless,  the  prospect  takes  a  good  deal  of 
the  buoyancy  from  American  intellectuals— more, 
I  sometimes  think,  than  from  us.  Some  of  my 
Ameiican  friends,  such  as  Max  Lerner,  will 
(juarrel  with  that  last  statement.  Lerner  thinks 
you  are  still  more  buoyant  than  we  are.  Within 
my  experience,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
I  don't  feel  in  American  writing  today  much  of 
that  gust  of  longing  for  the  future  that  one  finds 
in  the  nineteenth-century  Russians,  nor  the  wind 
of  the  continental  spaces.  As  with  us,  American 
wiiters  are  adjusting  themselves  to  a  more  dif- 
ficult situation,  to  living  in  an  advanced  man- 
agerial society,  more  specialist,  more  pluralistic, 
harder  to  comprehend  imaginatively  than  oms— 
while  the  rest  of  the  world,  apart  from  your 
poorer  relations  in  England  and  in  Western 
Europe,  are  struggling  just  to  keep  alive. 

That  seems  to  me  the  basic  social  insight  which 
most  American  writers  have  come  to  live  with. 
Even  more  than  we,  they  are  writing  inside  an 
advanced  industrial  society  in  its  extreme  form. 
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The  problems  tend  to  be  extreme,  the  solutions 
even  more  so.  For  instance,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
in  contemporary  America,  as  in  contemporary 
England,  not  many  serious  writers  are  going  to 
earn  a  living  out  of  their  books  alone.  The 
potential  rewards  for  one  or  two  writers— the 
"jackpot"— are,  of  course,  enormous,  but  most 
are  never  going  to  get  them.  Faulkner  was 
middle-aged,  Robert  Frost  old,  before  they  drew 
a  modest  professional  income  from  their  creative 
writing.  In  an  inflationary  economy,  this  brutal 
fact  about  the  career  of  letters  is  going  to  be- 
come a  good  deal  more  brutal. 

The  English  and  American  responses  to  the 
fact  are  quite  different.  In  England,  which  is  a 
very  small  country,  where  anyone  in  the  same 
profession  is,  at  the  worst,  only  one  contact  away 
from  anyone  else,  we  rely  on  a  kind  of  private 
system  of  responsibility,  and  a  little  state  help 
in  the  form  of  the  BBC.  If  anyone  of  talent 
comes  along,  he  will  usually  get  a  bit  of  help; 
the  tradition  of  behaving  like  good  uncles  or 
aunts  has  descended  in  a  peculiar  line  which 
includes  Dickens,  Trollope,  Henry  James,  Ben- 
nett, Galsworthy,  and  the  Sitwells;  after  the  good 
uncles  or  aunts,  the  nexus,  very  intimate  in 
England,  of  literary  journalism-broadcasting- 
publishing  will  do  something  to  keep  the  talented 
man  afloat. 


I 


A     DRASTIC     SOLUTION 

n  the  U.  S.  which  is  a  very  large  country,  and 
where  even  in  New  York  distinguished  literary 
figures  show  a  cheerful  unawareness  of  each 
other's  existence,  the  solution  seems  to  an  Eng- 
lishman to  be  out  of  comparison  more  drastic. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  put  the 
burden  of  literary  patronage  onto  the  univer- 
sities. A  great  apparatus  of  visiting  professor- 
ships, lectureships,  fellowships,  has  sprung  up 
which  is  providing  a  living,  or  the  best  part  of  a 
living,  for  an  astonishing  proportion  of  the  best 
talents  in  the  country.  With  about  three  excep- 
tions, nearly  every  American  writer  who  has  been 
"heard  of"  in  England,  has  had  some  help— and 
I  mean  help  in  the  simple  financial  sense— from 
universities.  A  great  many  people  whom  we 
think  of  as  professional  writers  are,  or  have  been, 
permanent  academics,  or  at  least  are  regular 
teachers  for  half  the  year— Robert  Penn  Warren, 
Allen  Tate,  Trilling,  John  Crowe  Ransom, 
O'Connor,  Edel,  Robie  Macauley,  Kazin,  Mary 
McCarthy,  Buike,  Jarrell,  Saul  Bellow,  Bourjaily, 
Stegner,  Malamud,  and  so  on,  including  nine  out 
of  every  ten  American  writing  names  that  come 


into  an  Englishman's  head.  Whereas  their  Eng- 
lish analogues  have  usually  not  been  near  a 
university  since  they  went  down;  and  how  rnany 
are  regular  academics?  Amis,  Iris  Murdoch, 
J.  I.  M.  Stewart— and  then? 

At  present  this  is  a  dramatic  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cultures.  Perhaps,  as  with  many 
American  developments,  it  is  a  consequence  of 
advanced  industrial  society,  and  in  the  long  run 
we  shall  follow  suit.  At  any  rate,  it  is  having 
many  deep  effects  on  American  writing  here  and 
now.  Writers  are  living  in  comfort  and  security 
in  the  U.  S.  as  nowhere  else.  The  wandering 
writer-scholars  go  from  campus  to  campus,  teach- 
ing a  session  at  Iowa  State,  a  session  at  North- 
western, a  session  at  Stanford.  They  earn  enough 
to  get  by,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  their 
English  equivalents.  A  very  few  will  earn  a  lot 
of  money  in  time  from  their  books.  A  somewhat 
larger  number  will  get  siicces  d'estime  and  with 
that  the  kind  of  well-paid  journalism  which 
sticces  d'estime  carries  with  it  in  the  United  States 
and  which  is  unlike  anything  else  in  the  world. 
The  rest  will  have  a  more  agreeable  life  than 
most  writers.  American  universities,  which  have 
received  so  much  lip  from  ignorant  Englishmen 
that  it  makes  me  blush,  are  singularly  attractive 
places  to  live  in. 

Yet  American  writers  lose,  as  well  as  gain,  by 
living  in  them.  They  are  driven  even  more 
rapidly  into  the  "Alexandrian  situation."  Uni- 
versities, even  American  universities,  more  toler- 
ant of  creative  writing  than  ours,  are  bound  to 
be  more  critical  than  creative  in  their  literary 
climate.  It  is  right  that  they  should  be;  but  it 
isn't  an  easy,  or  altogether  a  healthy,  climate  to 
write  in.  It  makes  it  harder  for  a  man  to  write 
simply— not  to  disguise,  by  artificial  irony  or 
group  mannerism,  the  solemnity  of  the  moment 
in  which  he  stands.  I  know  a  bit  about  this,  for 
much  as  I  love  Cambridge,  England,  I  found  it 
inhibiting  to  write  there.  I  think  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  academic  ties  will  tend  to  make 
American  writing  more  convoluted,  more  packed 
with  invented  symbols  and  ironies,  altogether 
more  Alexandrian. 

There  are  great  merits  on  the  other  side.  The 
amount  of  intellectual  horsepower  being  pumped 
into  American  literary  discourse  must  be  as  much 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  I  find 
myself  increasingly  admiring,  as  I  read  or  listen 
to  such  men  as  Trilling,  Levin,  Henry  Nash 
Smith,  their  sheer  intellectual  appetite,  their 
ability  to  bring  to  bear  upon  a  literary  point 
d'appui  every  kind  of  intellectual  resource, 
sociological,  psychological,  historical.    High-level 
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American  literary  debate  makes  much  of  ours 
seem  amateur  and  lightweight.  This  intellectual 
edge  and  training  save  you  from  some  of  oiu- 
follies:  I  don't  think  Jacc]ues  Bar/un,  rightly  con- 
cerned aboiu  your  run-of-the-mill  intellectual 
training  (worse,  on  the  whole,  than  ours),  gives 
enough  credit  to  your  best.  A  good  many  Ameri- 
cans have  talked  to  nie,  with  sympathy  and  a 
trace  of  Schadenfreude,  about  the  Colin  Wilson 
phenomenon.  That  at  least,  they  thought,  could 
not  lia\c  happened  there.  They  were  too  polite 
to  say  it,  but  they  had  no  doubt  that,  intellectu- 
ally, they  were  harder  to  take  in.  (Though 
aesthetically  you  are  sometimes  easier  to  take  in 
than  we  are.) 

And  also,  in  such  a  large  and  pliualist  society, 
collective  hypnotism  can't  operate  as  in  a  literary 
capital  like  London.  In  London  one  often  knows 
months  before  a  book  is  published  either  that  it 
is  damned  in  advance,  or  that  it  is  going  to  be- 
come the  fashionable  rage.  That  happens  with 
popular  successes  in  New  York,  but  almost  not  at 
all— it  seeins  to  me— with  serious  works.  There 
are,  of  course,  coteries  in  the  U.  S.  But  there  are 
so  many  coimter-influences  that  no  coterie  can 
do  much  to  make  a  reputation. 

HOW     TO     MAKE     A     REPUTATION 

Tliat  is  admirable.  In  some  ways,  it  is  almost 
too  admirable.  I  have  occasionally  found 
myself  thinking  that  it  is  altogether  too 
hard  for  an  ,\merican  writer  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion. ^^'ho  has  one?  one  wonders,  rather  like 
the  young  Proust  wondering  who  is  really  grand. 
I  have  often  asked  American  literary  friends  who, 
under  fifty,  is  really  in  a  literary  sense  established. 
Salinger?  Undergraduates'  enthusiasm.  McCuI- 
lers?  No  head.  McCarthy?  No  heart.  How  does 
an  American  writer  make  a  reputation?  Every- 
one agrees  that  reviews  in  New  York  don't  even 
start  to  do  the  trick.  The  university  cjuarterlies? 
—but  no  one  can  point  to  a  reputation  made 
that  way.  Has  any  American  novelist  since 
Faidkner  won  anything  like  general  serious 
recognition?  No  one  is  sure.  Probably  not. 
Meanwhile  the  centers  of  literary  o])inion 
proliferate  and  divide;  literary  society,  like  all 
American  society,  is  more  pluralistic  than  the 
English  can  imagine.  The  new  advance  guard, 
the  Structural  Linguists,  round  on  the  New 
Critics  as  amiable  old  pipe-smoking  fuddy- 
duddies,  just  as  the  New  Critics  got  to  work  on 
Georgian  survivals  thirty  years  ago. 

Up  to  now,  the  score  has  been  a  little,  but 
not  decisively,   in   the  American   writers'   favor. 


But  there  is  one  last  general  argimicnt  which,  as 
I  said  earlier,  might  for  some  of  us  clinch  the 
matter.  1  think,  il  1  were  choosing,  it  woidd  be 
dedsive,  and  ^vould  make  me  stay  in  England. 
It  is  nothing  very  subtle,  but  it  is  linked  with  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  English  and  American 
societies.  It  is  simply  that  in  England  we  know 
our  audience.  In  America  the  writers  don't 
really  know  whom  they  are  writing  for— apart 
from  their  fellow  \\riter-scholars.  Of  course,  any 
■writei  in  an  ultiniaie  sense  writes  for  himself; 
biu  he  writes  for  himself  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience  over  his  shoulder,  so  lo  speak.  The 
jDresence,  constitiuion,  critical  powers,  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  audience  will  interact  with 
what  he  writes.  A  writer  is  likely  to  reach  his 
creative  best  if  the  audience  is  sufficiently  like 
him,  so  that  he  can  speak  in  his  own  tone  of 
voice,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  diverse 
to  drive  him  to  find  his  own  special  kind  of 
originality.  Compared  with  American  writers, 
we  are  very  lucky  in  both  respects.  Any  reading 
public  is  a  tiny  minority  of  the  whole  popida- 
tion;  with  us,  in  a  much  more  homogeneous 
society  than  the  American,  that  minority  shares 
enough  assimiptions  to  be  a  good  audience,  and 
is  also  pleasingly  wide-spaced.  For  the  present 
at  least,  we  have  not  left  reading  entirely  to 
fellow  professionals:  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  is  very  salutary  for  a  literature. 

It  is  the  variety  of  experience  of  the  audience 
that  gives  it  its  authority,  and  so  strengthens  the 
writer's  confidence.  For  example,  Mr.  Macmillan, 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Gaitskell  are  all  deeply  read 
men,  interested  in  contemporary  work;  so  are  a 
good  sjirinkling  of  other  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  is  also  true  of  a  sinprisingly 
high  prcjportion  of  top  civil  servants  and  miscel- 
laneous administrative  bosses:  much  less  true  of 
industrialists,  though  I  once  sat  at  a  meeting  by 
the  side  of  an  eminent  banker  who  kept  distract- 
ing my  attention  by  wanting  to  discuss  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  The  Possessed.  So  our 
audience  scatters  itself  through  society,  quite 
wide  and  cjuite  dee]),  from  the  powerful  to  the 
young  students— it  is  bracing  for  a  writer  to  be 
read  by  both,  and  we  should  all  like  to  be.  In 
England,  the  society  is  so  compact  that  we 
realize  that  this  is  happening:  we  know,  almost 
in  a  personal  sense,  whom  we  are  writing  for. 
An  American  writer  can't;  he  feels  much  more 
lost.  Do  your  politicians,  civil  servants,  school- 
teachers read  as  ours  do?  If  they  do,  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  writers  do  not  feel  their  re- 
sponse. This,  I  think,  is  the  one  great  creative 
stimulus  ours  have,  which  is  denied  to  yours. 
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WHY  AMERICAN  PLAYS 
ARE  NOT  LITERATURE 


One  of  the  vmique  features  of  postwar 
American  drama  is  its  cfieerful  isolation 
from  a  central  literary  tradition.  A  suc- 
cessful playwright  today  may  think  of  himself 
as  a  craftsman,  an  entertainer,  even  a  creative 
artist,  but  only  in  very  rare  cases  would  he  call 
himself  a  literary  man.  He  does  not  share  at  all 
in  those  common  interests— few  enough  in  our 
society— which  unite  the  novelist,  poet,  and  essay- 
ist. In  his  subject  matter,  his  writing  style,  his 
associations,  his  attitudes,  and  his  ideas,  the 
dramatist  is  far  removed,  if  not  completely  cut 
off,  from  the  mainstream  of  intellectual  and 
literary  discourse. 

This  lack  of  communication  with  the  otlier 
disciplines  gives  the  drama  a  peculiar  instdarity. 
The  typical  American  playwright  is  encouraged 
to  write,  not  by  the  pull  of  literary  ideals,  but 
by  the  stimulus  of  successful  Broadway  plays, 
and  it  is  unusual  when  he  develops  beyond  a 
hackneyed  imitation  of  what  is  current  and 
fashionable.  Making  his  friends  mainly  within 
the  theatrical  profession,  he  rarely  ventures  out 
of  it  to  have  his  mind  refreshed.  Unlike  the 
novelist,  he  is  almost  never  represented  in  the 
literary  periodicals,  and  when  he  does  com- 
municate with  the  outside  world  it  is  generally 
through  a  short  piece  in  the  Neiv  York  Times 
advertising  his  coming  play  with  a  reminiscence 
about  how  it  came  to  be  written. 

Even  our  most  important  dramatists,  past  and 


ROBERT  BRUSTEIN 

One  of  the  liveliest  and  most  knowledgeable 
of  the  young  theater  critics 
considers  contemporary  American   dramatists 
as  writers  and  finds   them   cut  off  from 
American  literary  life;   cheapened   by 
commercial  Broadway ;   murky  in  their  language 
and  thought.    But  he   thinks   that  the 
coming  assault  on   Broadivay  of  a  group  of 
novelist-playwrights   presents   one   of  the  most 
hopeful  prospects  for  the  theater  in  years. 


present,  have  tended  to  remain  firmly  fixed 
within  the  confines  of  their  own  experience  and 
craft.  Besides  plays,  all  the  great  European  play- 
wrights of  the  past  hundred  years  wrote  poetry, 
epics,  novels,  short  stories,  essays,  or  criticism; 
and  in  modern  times  dramatists  like  Brecht, 
Duerrenmatt,  Beckett,  Giraudoux,  Synge,  and 
O'Casey  have  moved  freely  among  the  other  lit- 
erary disciplines.  With  the  exceptions  of  Thorn- 
ton Wilder,  Tennessee  Williams  (both  former 
highbrows),  and  Arthur  Miller,  few  American 
playwrights  have  made  more  than  token  gestures 
in  the  direction  of  non-dramatic  literatures, 
while  even  fewer  are  aware  of  what  is  being  at- 
tempted or  said  there.  Specialization  in  America, 
insofar  as  it  has  affected  the  arts,  has  hit  the 
drama  hardest  of  all,  cutting  it  off  not  only  from 
other  literary  traditions  but  from  the  very  life 
which  should  be  its  subject  matter. 

THE     AMERICAN     SPLIT 

This  isolation  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  American  drama  is  a  comparatively  new 
expression,  forced  to  create  its  tradition  as  it 
goes  along.  English  playwrights  like  Wilde, 
Shaw,  Eliot,  and  Osborne  could  draw  on  an 
already  established  dramatic  heritage,  one  whi(h 


iiuludes  the  most  distiiiguislied  names  in  literarv 
history;  in  consequence,  even  minor  thamaiists 
like  Barrie,  Fry,  BricHe,  and  Galsworthy,  noiii- 
ished  by  this  strain,  have  (reated  dramatic  works 
which  are  eminently  readable.  The  American 
drama,  on  the  other  hand— which  seems  to  have 
sprung  lidi-grown  Irom  the  imagination  of 
Eugene  O'Neill— can  still  remember  its  own  ori- 
gins. In  fact,  O'Neill's  persistent  experimenta- 
tion woidd  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  hurriedly 
trying  to  create  a  dramatic  tradition  lor  America 
which,  like  their  gardens,  took  the  English  hun- 
dreds ol  years  to  produce.  Borrowing  Irom  the 
drama  ol  the  Greeks,  the  Elizabethans,  the  Jap- 
anese, and  nineteenth-century  Europeans,  O'Neill 
sought  not   native  but  cosmcjpolitan    inlluences, 


and  thirs  initiated  a  split  from  American  litera- 
ture Avhich  widens  e\ery  \ear. 

Vhv  split,  of  couise.  cuts  both  ways:  American 
literary  culture  generally  scorns  the  stage.  In 
France,  it  is  a  rare  thing  when  a  novelist,  poei. 
or  philosopher  does  not  express  his  themes  in 
drama  lie  form,  and  ii  has  long  been  the  tradi- 
tion lor  a  French  ni.ni  of  letters  to  include  a 
\c)lume  or  two  of  diainatic  essays  among  his 
collected  writings. 

in  America,  on  the  other  hand,  theater  criti- 
cism, abdicated  by  most  intellectuals,  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  newspaper  reviewers,  while 
the  drama  itself  is  practically  monopoli/ed  by 
commercial  playwiights.  .Mthough  the  plays  of 
writers  like  Canuis,  Sartre,  Ciide,  Claudel, 
Mauriac,  and  Cocteau  const iiiiie  an  important 
part  of  their  creati\e  work,  gifted  American 
authors  have,  up  till  now,  usually  either  ignored 
the  drama  totally  or  written  badly  in  it.  The 
quality  of  Fit/gerald's  "The  Vegetable,"  Hem- 
ingway's "The  Fifth  Golumn,"  and  Wolfe's 
"Mannerhouse"— so  far  inferior  to  these  authors' 
non-dramatic  works— would  seem  to  indicate 
that,  ludike  their  French  counterparts,  Ameri- 
can writers  have  not  regarded  the  drama  as  a 
serious  alternative  form  for  the  expression  of 
their  deepest  convictions  and   insights. 

FINANCE     AND     TASTE 

If  the  American  literary  man  has  generally; 
been  indifteient,  ]5atronizing,  or  hostile  to- 
ward the  drama,  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
indicate  why  our  plays  are  so  often  outside  the 
boundaiies  of  literature.  For  there  is  a  wide- 
spieacl  comiction  among  men  of  mind  that  the 
dramatist,  writing  for  an  audience  with  debased 
values,  does  not  have  very  higli  standards  himself 
—and  anxious  to  please  a  wide  niunber,  he  creates 
a  contaminated  work  which  gives  literature  a  bad 
name.  .Since  the  very  structure  of  the  drama  is 
dependent  on  clim;utic  emotional  effects,  it  has 
often  been  accused  of  a  fondness  for  bombast  and 
sensationalism  and  of  lacking  intelligence  and 
restraint— "an  luiinannerly  daughter,  showing  a 
bad  education,  '  wrote  Sir  Philip  Sidney  hini- 
dreds  of  years  ago,  which  "causeth  her  mother 
Poesy's  honesty  to  be  called  in  cjuestion.  "  More 
Irecpiently  content  to  follow  pid)lic  taste  than 
to  lead  it,  the  drama  has  dcvelo]jed  an  unsavory 
reputation  through  its  alliance  with  the  market 
place. 

These  traditional  objections  have  become 
more  vigorous  in  our  own  time  as  the  drama  has 
sought  wider  and  less  discriminating  audience*. 
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In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  play  attracted 
,1  pubhc  lor  62  perlormances,  it  was  called 
the  most  prodigious  success  in  history,  while  to- 
day a  play  must  run  for  at  least  a  year  simply  to 
make  up  costs.  The  non-creative  unions— the 
press  agents,  managers,  stagehands,  and  musi- 
cians—are squeezing  the  theater  to  death  with  ex- 
cessive financial  demands,  and  Broadway  further 
exacerbates  the  situation  with  increasingly  spec- 
tacular and  expensive  scenic  effects  guaranteed 
to  excite  spectator  interest  if  all  else  fails.  If 
union  featherbedding  were  restrained,  a  play 
could  again  be  successful  after  no  more  than  62 
performances.  And  there  is  no  telling  how  many 
honest  works  of  imagination  might  see  the  stage 
without  alteration.  But  the  producer— rather 
than  speculate  on  something  risky  and  new- 
sticks  to  a  tried-and-true  formula  based  on  the 
successes  of  the  past.  With  the  drama  arbitrated 
by  "show  business,"  questions  of  finance  overrule 
questions  of  taste,  and  it  becomes  harder  to  find 
financial  support  for  anything  which  might  "dis- 
turb" the  audience. 

The  dramatist,  as  a  result,  discovers  a  number 
of  non-literary  partners  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der as  he  writes,  and  this  makes  his  work  more 
than  ever  vulnerable  to  charges  of  artistic  com- 
promise. Compromise  is  not  an  essential  of  the 
collaborative  enterprise— imagine  the  conductor 
of  a  symphony  orchestra  dictating  elaborate 
changes  in  a  musical  composition  for  the  sake 
of  greater  audience  appeal.  But  it  has  now  be- 
come second  nature  to  Broadway,  and  few  plays 
ever  open  there  without  having  undergone  stren- 
uous revisions.  While  the  novelist  creates  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  imagination,  the  dramatist 
re-creates  with  five  or  six  worried  production 
men  at  his  elbow.  Once  paramount  in  impor- 
tance, the  playwright,  in  consequence,  now  finds 
his  position  overshadowed  by  the  director  whose 
power  mushrooms  every  day;  and  even  some  of 
our  most  influential  dramatists  have  been  known 
to  alter  their  work  radically  to  retain  the  in- 
icrest  of  a  director  who  might  insure  its  com- 
mercial success. 

Since  these  alterations  almost  invariably  re- 
sult in  a  work  of  diminished  honesty  and  com- 
plexity, writers  whose  artistic  conscience  demands 
greater  satisfactions  than  commercial  reward  and 
die  praise  of  newspaper  reviewers  view  the  thea- 
ler  with  alarm  and  sus]jicion.  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish  is  one  of  the  few  authors,  not  a  professional 
playwright,  who  has  regarded  his  occasional  stage 
experience  as  a  happy  one,  but  then  he  seems 
to  have  adjusted  nicely  to  the  values  of  the 
medium  in  which  he  worked: 


"I  thought  1  was  going  to  weep  [when  I  heard] 
the  Atkinson  review  [of  'J.B.'],"  he  writes  in  a 
published  letter  to  Kazan,  and  adds  that  the 
critical  i^eception  of  the  play  was  "general  evi- 
dence that  the  problems  ivere  solved."  When  a 
work  is  primarily  evaluated— as  it  is  in  our  the- 
ater—by the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  ma- 
jority, this  is  evidence  indeed,  and  the  distortions 
and  convulsions  to  which  a  playwright's  original 
ideas  are  submitted  can  be  justified  by  a  long 
line  at  the  box  office. 

TAINTED     IMAGINATION 

Avery  different  response  to  theater  experi- 
ence comes  from  William  Gibson,  a  liter- 
ary man  who  looks  on  the  success  of  his 
play,  "Two  for  the  Seesaw,"  as  a  hollow  achieve- 
ment reached  by  suppressing  his  true  capabilities. 
Gibson,  primarily  a  poet  and  novelist,  has  re- 
corded his  agonizing  experience  in  The  Seesaxo 
Log,  an  illuminating  account  of  the  play's  prog- 
ress from  idea  to  opening  night.  Like  most 
serious  writers,  "it  had  been  several  years  since 
[he]  had  taken  a  believing  interest  in  the  thea- 
ter, "  but  once  having  written  a  play  his  ultimate 
disenchantment  was  to  come  when  he  discovered 
as  his  collaborators  not  only  the  director,  the 
producer,  and  the  star,  but  the  elevator  man  and 
probably  the  lavatory  attendant  as  well.  A  writer 
to  whom  artistic  integrity  is  a  code  of  honor,  he 
found  that  the  perpetual  revisions  ordered  in  his 
play  served  only  to  cheapen  it;  and  his  original 
work  eventually  turned  into  a  harmless  diversion 
giving  neither  difficulty  nor  offense  to  anyone  in 
the  theater: 

Fifteen  years  earlier,  when  my  tvork  consisted  of 
iinjyublished  poems  and  a  magazine  asked  me  to 
change  a  word  in  one,  I  would  not  change  a  word: 
the  poeni  went  unpublished:  it  was  a  far  cry  to  the 
present  spate  of  rewriting  to  please.  .  .  .  I  felt  this 
of  all  of  us,  that  in  oiitgroiuing  our  guardian  angel- 
ship,  and  becoming  reasonable  citizens,  we  had  lost 
some  religious  component  in  ourselves  and  this  com- 
ponent was  the  difference  between  art  and  entertain- 
ment. .  .  .  The  theater,  in  this  country,  in  this  decade, 
[is]  primarily  a  place  not  in  wliich  to  be  serious,  but 
in  which  to  be  likable. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  accurately  defined  not  only 
what  distinguishes  art  from  entertainment  but 
literature  from  current  drama.  The  silhouette  of 
show  business  imjjoses  itself  on  almost  every 
work  lor  our  stage,  and  Broadway  maintains  its 
compulsive  need  to  send  the  audience  home  in 
an  affable  frame  of  mind  no  matter  what  vio- 
lence is  done  to  the  line  of  the  play.  With  the 
writer  constantly  badgered  to  turn  his  i^lay  into 
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the  ihcalri(al  ccjuivalciit  ol  a  best  seller,  honest 
works  ol  the  imagination  invariably  become 
tainted  with  sentiment  and  dishonesty. 

The  director,  ol  course,  has  a  duty  to  request 
clarification  ol  an  author  when  his  work  is 
muddy,  but  more  Irecjuently  revisions  are  a  sur- 
render to  commodity  demands.  The  lamous 
changes  in  the  last  act  of  "Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin 
Rool,"  lor  example,  had  no  bearing  on  the  es- 
sential flaw  of  the  play  (which  was  the  elusive 
ambiguity  of  the  homosexual  theme)  but  they 
did  introduce  into  a  bleak  work  a  hopeful  note 
of  uplift  compatible  with  Broadway's  desire  to 
remain  well-liked.  Since  the  trespassing  of  the 
director  on  the  playwright's  domain  creates  an 
atmosphere  in  which  dramatic  literature  is  very 
rarely  produced,  it  remains  the  knottiest  artistic 
dilemma  of  the  .American  stage.  It  is  not  to  be 
solved,  as  Tennessee  Williams  suggests,  by  hav- 
ing a  "good  psychiatrist  in  attendance  at  re- 
hearsals," but  rather  by  the  playwright's  strong 
resistance  to  commercial  pressures  wlien  he  is 
certain  his  work  is  being  cheapened. 

CULT     OF     INARTICULACY 

Of  course,  this  resistance  alone  will  not 
guarantee  a  play  of  high  literary  value. 
.American  drama  is  plagued  by  internal 
problems  as  well  as  external  ones,  and  the  dram- 
atist will  have  to  revise  a  number  of  his  cMvn 
attitudes  if  he  wishes  to  create  works  of  lasting 
power.  One  of  these  is  his  indifference  to  lan- 
guage. American  drama,  no  matter  how  serious 
in  intent,  is  very  rarely  readal)le,  for  our  plays 
are  often  stage  mechanisms  which  seem  oddly 
wan  and  listless  on  the  printed  page.  Only 
Tennessee  Williams  has  consistently  created  a 
dramatic  language  which  a  good  novelist  might 
not  be  ashamed  to  have  written,  and  even  his 
style  deteriorated  in  his  last  play.  Most  of  our 
other  playwrights,  including  our  greatest,  Eugene 
O'Neill,  are  charter  members  of  a  cult  of  in 
articulacy,  communicating  high  moments  of 
thought  and  feeling  not  through  speech  but 
through  dashes  and  exclamation  points. 

Playwrights  are  generally  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem but  do  not  consider  it  very  important.  Ever 
since  the  Elizabethan  age,  dramatists  have  been 
embarrassed  when  their  plays  appeared  in  print, 
but  in  the  past  they  apologized  for  literary  fail- 
ings—today they  caution  the  reader  to  ignore 
them  and  concentrate  on  dramatic  values.  Elmer 
Rice,  who  holds  that  "literary  excellence  is  not 
an  essential  criterion  in  the  evaluation  of  a  i)lay," 
goes  even  further  in  declaring  that  "words  are 


not  even  necessary  for  the  creation  and  conmiuni- 
cation  of  drama."  Arthin-  Miller  writes:  "It  is 
necessary  to  sejxirate  the  draina  from  what  we 
think  of  today  as  literature.  A  draina  ought  not 
to  be  looked  at  first  and  foremost  from  literarv 
perspectives  merely  because  it  uses  words,  verbal 
rhythms,  and  poetic  image."  And  Tennessee 
AVilliams  defiantly  defends  "the  incontinent 
bla/e  ol  a  live  theater,  a  theater  meant  lor  seeing 
and  feeling.  "  It  is  not  sur|)rising  that  Eugene 
O'Neill  once  blamed  tlie  faikne  of  an  early  play 
on  the  fad  that  the  actors  had  not  emphasized 
the  silences  in  the  last  act  where  the  meaning 
of  the  play  was  to  be  found. 

Nevertheless,  to  einphasize  the  drama's  distinct- 
ness from  literatme  is  a  defensible  position  if  not 
carried  loo  far.  It  is  certainly  true  that  plays  arc 
written  pi  imarily  to  be  performed,  and  that  writ- 
ers who  put  inordinate  emphasis  on  language  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  important  dramatic  values 
have  invariably  produced  works  which  are  life- 
less and  dull  on  the  stage.  (I  am  thinking  not 
only  of  closet  dramatists  like  Robert  Browning, 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  Henry  James  but  also  of 
working  playwrights  like  Sean  O'C^asey,  whose 
later  plays  bog  down  in  succulent  and  bloated 
rhetoric.)  liut  both  the  finely  jeweled  style 
of  closet  drama  and  the  shoddy  language  of 
our  current  ])lays  are  extremes.  The  dramatic 
form  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  greatest  literary 
form  because  it  combines  action  and  language. 
/\11  of  the  great  working  dramatists  of  the  past 
and  present  have  been  able  to  articidate  their 
works,  and  there  is  still  no  better  stage  device 
than  language  for  the  unfolding  of  c  haracter  and 
the  revelation  of  dramatic  insights.  By  permit- 
ting some  scenes  to  be  fiuilt  out  ol  actcjrs'  im- 
provisations, certain  playwrights  abdicate  their 
function  entirely;  and  it  is  partly  because  of  the 
playwright's  indillerence  to  language  that  our 
most  conspicuous  stage  hero  is  brutal,  inarticu- 
late, and  incapable  of  rellecting  on  his  condition. 
The  failure  of  dramatic  language  leads  to  a 
situation  wliere  a  great  many  of  our  plays,  in- 
cluding two  of  Mr.  Miller's,  conclude  on  a  ques- 
tion—"WHiy?"— when  it  has  traditionally  been  the 
dramatist's  job  to  answer  this  question. 

In  other  words,  the  murky  language  of  cMir 
plays  is  a  serious  failing  only  insofar  as  it  re- 
flects our  drama's  basic  failing,  its  murky 
thought.  American  plays  are  difficult  to  read 
because  they  so  often  yield  little  sense  when  they 
are  read;  in  the  quiet  of  the  study  one  stumbles 
on  inconsistencies,  disharmonies,  and  contradic- 
tions which  are  sometimes  ignored  in  the  rapid 
excitement    of    performance.     Those    dramatists 
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who  are  aware  ot  this  make  an  oblique  admission 
ol  it  by  employing  extra-dramatic  techniques  in 
the  published  plays  in  order  to  obscure  the 
flaws.  In  some  of  the  early  plays  of  Eugene 
O'Neill,  for  example,  extravagant  stage  direc- 
tions are  provided  to  sharpen  points  which  have 
not  been  sintably  dramatized,  and  Tennessee 
Williams  also  is  sometimes  given  to  lengthy  par- 
enthetical discussions  of  pinpose,  especially 
when  he  realizes  he  has  ducked  the  very  ques- 
tions that  his  play  has  posed.  As  George  Orwell 
has  proved  so  emphatically,  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  language  and  ideas,  and  in- 
adequate writing  is  often  a  sign  either  of  con- 
fusion or  evasion.  In  his  compulsion  to  "move" 
the  spectator  no  matter  what  happens  to  credi- 
bility or  coherence,  the  American  dramatist  is 
further  cut  off  from  a  literary  tradition  which  is 
in  our  time  experiencing  an  authentic  rena- 
scence distinguished  by  its  love  and  feeling  for 
ideas. 

As  a  consequence,  American  drama  often  seems 
to  be  the  most  mindless  form  of  legitimate  cul- 
ture since  eighteenth-century  sentimental  com- 
edy, a  form  to  which  it  bears  more  than  a  little 
resemblance.*  I  know  of  few  professional  Ameri- 
can playwrights— Arthur  Miller  is  a  prominent 
exception— who  would  not  consider  it  very  odd 
to  be  called  a  thinker.  On  the  contrary,  most 
playwrights  are  devoted  to  dramatizing  sensa- 
tions which  grow  more  hysterical  and  rarefied 
with  every  passing  year. 

"FITFUL     LIGHTNING" 

In  this,  no  doubt,  they  are  trying  to  distin- 
guish their  work  from  what  they  consider 
the  passionlessness  of  the  English  theater,  and 
tlieir  vitality  and  energy  have  often  had  great 
value. 

But  this  reaction  can  be  carried  too  far. 
Tennessee  Williams,  for  example— who  calls  him- 
scll  a  "feeling  jjlaywright"— is  now  indifferent  to 
those  dramatic  works  which,  in  embodying 
tlunight,  are  meant  not  only  lor  performance  biU 

*/  qnoie  frovi  Oliver  Golclsiiiilh  uilio.  i)i  alliicliiiig 
the  senlirnental  dramatists  in  1772,  rni^lit  liavc  been 
describing  rlnierir/in  doineslii  jilays  lilte  "The  Dark 
'It  the  To/)  oj  the  Stairs"  or  "Raisin  in  tlie  Sun": 
"These  comedies  have  had  of  late  a  great  success,  per- 
lni/)s  from  their  novelty,  and  also  from  their  flattering 
every  aian  in  his  favorite  foible.  In  these  plays  almost 
nil  the  characters  are  good,  and  exceedingly  gener- 
ous. .  .  .  If  they  haj)//en  to  hirne  faults  or  foibles,  the 
sfiectalor  is  taught,  not  only  to  jianlon.  but  to  ap- 
f>laud  tliem,  in  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts." 


for  reading  and  reflection,  for  he  has  developed 
an  entirely  different  concept  of  a  play: 

The  color,  the  grace  and  levilalion ,  the  structural 
pattern  in  motion,  and.  quick  interplay  of  live  beings, 
suspended  like  fitful  lightning  in  a  cloud,  these  thing: 
are  the  play,  not  luords  on  paper,  nor  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  an  author,  those  shabby  things  snatched  off 
basement  counters  at  GimbeVs. 

Beginning  with  a  distaste  for  the  logical,  the 
abstruse,  and  the  tendentious,  Williams  concludes 
by  rejecting  ideas  altogether.  He  thus  turns  a 
truth  into  a  half-truth,  for  there  is  a  fruitful 
area  between  the  ideological  play  and  the  plav 
of  pure  sensation.  In  this  area,  two  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' major  influences,  Strindberg  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  produced  some  of  their  finest  work. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Williams'  own  place  in  the  drama 
is  secure  not  only  because  of  his  powerful  "feel- 
ing" but  because  certain  of  his  plays  embodied 
provocative  themes,  while  much  of  his  later  work 
is  inferior  because  in  relying  too  much  on  "fitful 
lightning"   his  thought   is   turgid  and  confused. 

It  should  be  clear  that  to  introduce  serious 
thought  into  the  theater  is  not  to  rob  it  of  pas- 
sion; it  is  rather,  by  making  that  passion  more 
meaningful,  to  impose  greater  burdens  on  the 
audience  than  a  mere  fingering  of  their  emotions. 
I  use  the  qualifying  word  "serious"  because 
thought  of  one  kind  or  another  exists  whether 
you  like  it  or  not— no  work  which  uses  words 
and  action  can  be  totally  free  from  ideas.  Even 
the  most  unintellectual  forms— such  as  the  farces 
of  Labiche— have  an  idea  at  their  base,  if  only 
a  maxim  by  Rochefoucauld.  Broadway  is  ile 
pressing  not  because  ideas  are  not  entmciated 
there  but  because  these  ideas  invariably  are 
"snatched  off  basement  counters  at  Gimbel's." 
Pretentious,  evasive,  and  rarely  free  from  form- 
ula, the  falsification  of  Broadway  thought  in- 
evitably results  in  the  falsification  of  its  passion. 
Our  farces  are  no  longer  amoral  and  destruc- 
tively tunny  but  now  embody  homilies  and  senti- 
ment while  our  melodramas  revolve  around  drug 
addiction  or  the  |)ernicious  psychic  influence  of 
Mom.  Oiu"  serious  drama  is  informed  by  a 
debased  Freudianism,  oiu'  comedies  are  set  in 
motion  by  man-chasing  women,  and  our  musicals 
—with  one  or  two  exceptions  like  "West  Side 
Story"  and  "My  Fair  Lady"— are  produced  by 
people  who  write  about  Love  while  thinking 
about  Money.  There  are  hardly  two  plays  each 
year  which  are  not  obsessively  biological  in  their 
themes,  yet  for  all  this  preoccupation  none  have 
any  real  sexual  interest.  Homosexuality,  prom- 
iscuity, infidelity,  incest— all  these  considerations 
are    toyed    with    l)ut    always   sentimentalized    or 
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evaded.  The  result  is  thai  we  have  a  theater 
which  will  not  admit  the  simple  truths  that 
everyone  discusses  in  the  living-room. 

.\lmost  all  ol  our  drama,  in  fact,  is  equivocal 
or  needlessly  ambiguous,  for  our  dramatists  find 
it  difficult  to  square  the  passionate  aspects  of 
their  plays  with  their  ideas  about  American  life. 
One  frequently  finds,  consequently,  contradic- 
tions between  the  psychological  and  the  social 
or  the  emotional  and  mental  aspects  of  a  play. 
ONeill  scjuee/es  an  attack  on  American  capi- 
talism into  a  romantic  play  about  Marco  Polo; 
Arthur  ^filler  tries  to  document  the  effect  of 
McCarthyism  on  the  American  jjublic  through 
an  obfuscating  treatment  of  the  Salem  witch 
trials;  Tennessee  Williams  drags  a  Southern  seg- 
regationist into  ilie  middle  of  a  sexual  night- 
mare; and  Archibald  MacLcish  superimposes  his 
feelings  about  the  hydrogen  bomb  on  a  religious 
drama  adapted  from  the  Book  of  Job. 

Though  ea(h  of  these  dramatists  is  concerned 
with  some  specific  fact  of  .American  life,  none  is 
able  to  speak  concretely  about  it  for  fear  that 
his  work  will  somehow  lose  its  "universality"; 
but  as  any  good  literary  man  can  teli  them  noth- 
ing is  more  "universal"  than  a  careful  presenta- 
tion of  the  particular.  (Saul  Bellow's  Chicago 
Jew,  Augie  March,  is  more  American  in  his  spe- 
cial and  concrete  experience  than  any  of  the 
universalized  figures  of  our  postwar  drama.)  A 
direct  confrontation  of  American  life— banished 
from  our  stage— has  had  to  find  refuge  in  "ille- 
gitimate" theatrical  entertainments  like  the 
monologues  of  Afort  Sahl,  the  night-club  skits 
of  May  and  Nichols,  and  an  occasional  review 
at  the  Downstairs  Room. 

There  is,  in  other  words,  very  little  that  is 
contemporary  about  our  contemporary  drama. 
Most  of  our  plays,  for  all  the  light  they  throw  on 
American  life,  might  have  been  written  by  a 
Visigoth  in  the  Year  I,  while  the  others  merely 
parrot  the  liberal  prejudices  of  the  audience  or 
hide  their  meaning  (if  it  is  disturbing  or  con- 
troversial) under  a  mountain  of  allegory.  In  this 
self-imposed  censorship,  our  dramatists  demon- 
strate the  most  severe  consequences  of  their  alien- 
ation from  intellectual  discourse;  for  in  our 
theater,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  there  is  little 
to  stimulate  the  more  ambitious  playwright. 
Postwar  American  drama  is  stationary,  and  its 
fondness  for  formal  cxperinientalion  (generally 
designed  to  obscure  sentiment,  banality,  or  sheer 
confusion)  merely  gives  it  an  illusion  of  niove- 
nunt.  America  today  has  no  theatrical  avant- 
garde,  only  two  dramatists  worthy  of  note,  and 
no  one  among  the  younger  writers  to  ruffle  a 


few  feathers  with  radical  and  exciting  new  ideas. 
The  intellectual  ferment  provided  in  the  past 
by  O'Neill,  Odets,  and  Lillian  Hellman  is  prac- 
tically nonexistent  today,  and  our  drama  is 
daily  growing  more  narrow  and  circumscribed, 
strangling  itself  in  its  own  living-room. 

COMING     REFRESHMENT 

Arthur  Miller  is  the  one  .\merican  play- 
wright with  the  ambition  to  write  a  ma- 
ture drama  which  transcends  the  family 
crisis,  the  sexual  conflict,  and  the  individual 
psychosis;  yet  in  his  utterances  about  "the  peo- 
ple" and  "the  common  man"  he  sometimes 
sounds  as  if  his  social  thinking  has  not  yet  ])ro- 
gressed  past  the  'thirties.  Since  he  is  an  artist 
with  substantial  gifts  and  a  real  affection  for 
ideas,  it  seems  a  waste  that  some  of  his  own 
plays  should  suffer  from  the  very  defects  he 
observes  in  the  plays  of  cjthers;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  these  defects  might  have  been 
avoided  or  overcome  if  there  had  been  more 
opportunity  for  debate,  conversation,  and  inter- 
course with  his  equals  in  the  other  disciplines. 

I  harp  on  these  inter-disciplinary  influences 
not  just  to  make  an  academic  point  but  because 
there  is  evidence  that  American  drama  may  soon 
be  refreshed  from  non-dramatic  sources.  The 
yoimger  ncjvelists  of  the  'fifties,  whose  work  has 
such  distinction  and  intelligence,  are  beginning 
to  show  some  inclination  to  knock  down  the  pre- 
vailing borders  between  literature  and  the  drama. 
Norman  Mailer  and  fames  Baldwin  are  both 
writing  plays  which  are  certain,  in  different  ways, 
to  be  exciting  and  unusual;  and  Lillian  Hellman 
and  Lester  Osterman  are  currently  encouraging 
writers  like  Saul  Bellow,  Herbert  Gold,  and 
Jaines  Purdy  to  write  plays  as  well. 

If  these  writers  can  transfer  to  the  stage  some 
of  the  incisive  knowledge  of  American  life  they 
display  in  their  novels,  if  they  can  subinit  them- 
selves to  the  fearfully  difficult  discipline  of  the 
dramatic  form,*  and  if  prcxlucers  can  be  found 
whcj  will  support  their  works  without  trying  to 
commercialize  them,  we  may  soon  have  a  sub- 
stantial group  of  exciting  and  controversial  play- 
wrights. Even  more,  we  may  soon  have  a  drama 
which  will  set  new  standards  of  honesty,  intelli- 
gence, and  excellence  for  our  practicing  play- 
wrights, and  which  will  tiun  the  theater  once 
again  into  a  place— not  just  to  be  likable— but 
serious  and  proloinid. 

*Saiil  Bellow's  excellent  one-net  play.  "The  Wreck- 
cr,"  certainly  indicates  that  he  already  lias  a  niitix<e 
feeling  for  and  understanding  of  the  drama. 
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AMERICAN  POETRY'S 

SILVER  AGE 


(Imagine  a  college  campus  in  the  nortlieastern 
United  States.  The  Poet,  a  nervous  chain-smoker, 
luho  is  concluding  a  ten-day  visit  as  the  guest  of 
the  English  faculty,  is  spraiuled,  luith  his  green 
bag  of  books  half-emptied  on  the  grass,  under  a 
txuisted  gingko  tree.  He  is  soinewhat  frayed,  like 
Iiis  corduroy  jacket.  His  manner  is  amiable  but 
detached;  an  ironic  formality  is  his  mode  of  de- 
fense. The  Young  Man  luho  approaches  him 
!  seems  relatively  surer  of  himself,  despite  his  near- 
sightedness and  deferential  manner.  A  slight 
pink  fuzz  adorns  his  chin.) 

Young  Man:  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  did  you  get 
a  chance  to  read  the  manuscripts  I  left  with  you 
yesterday?  I'm  anxious  to  hear  what  you  think. 
It's  a  lot  to  ask  of  you,  I  know. 

Poet:  Not  at  all!  I  preferred  the  shorter 
poems,  the  ones  where  you  didn't  get  too  mythic. 
Here  they  are  in  my  bag.  I  must  apologize  for 
s]jilling  some  coffee  over  your  verse  p\dy,  which 
I  didn't  have  time  to  finish,   ft  was  careless  of  me. 

Young  Man:  That's  all  right,  sir.  I've  decided 
to  ditch  the  play  anyhow.  It's  the  secjuence  of 
lyrics  on  Vedanta  themes  I  particularly  wanted 
you  to  read.    Do  you  think  I  have  talent? 

Poet  (unenthusiastically):  Yes. 

Young  Man:  So  you  really  think  I'll  be  a  poet! 

Poet:  It  doesn't  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 
Talent  is  cheap,  you  know.  One  of  the  attractive 
Icatures  of  mediocrity  is  that  you  can  count  on 
It:  mediocrity  infallibly  begets  the  mediocre.  But 
you  can  never  be  suie  what  the  gifted  will  do. 
So  many  of  them  go  straight  to  hell.  Talent 
without  character  is  the  worst  kind  of  curse. 

Young  Man:  I'm  rather  surprised— may  I  say? 
—to  have  you  raise  the  moral  issue.    What  about 
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Baudelaire?  .  .  .  and  Poe?  .  .  .  and  Byron?  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  and  Genet? 

PoEi :  I  should  have  said  moral  stamina.  The 
morality  of  art  is  to  endure.  It's  the  capacity  to 
endure  that  I'm  talking  of. 

Young  Man:  How  do  poets  manage  to  live 
nowadays? 

Poet:  Poets  don't  live:  they  get  by. 

Young  Man:  But  certainly  established  poets 
must  earn— 

Poet:  They  earn  siuprisingly  little.  I  don't 
believe  there  are  a  dozen  serious  poets  in  this 
country,  no  matter  how  famous,  who  regtdarly 
earn  as  much  as  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
from  the  sale  of  their  poems.  To  bring  in  that 
much,  a  poet  would  have  to  dispose  of— I  mean 
sell,  not  give  away  to  the  little  magazines— a 
thousand  lines  of  his  precious  stuff  at  fifty  cents  a 
line,  the  stanchud  rate  of  payinent  .  .  .  and  that's 
a  lot  of  language! 

Young  Man:  But  a  poet  can  do  quite  well  with 
a  book  of  poems,  can't  he? 

Poet:  "Quite  well,"  even  lor  a  poet  of  acknowl- 
edged reputation— I  don't  mean  Eliot  or  Auden 
—would  be  to  sell  out  an  edition  of  a  thousand 
copies  before  it  is  rushed  to  the  remainder 
counters.  It's  unlikely  that  5  per  cent  of  the 
books  of  contem]3orary  verse  issued  by  regular 
trade  publishers— forget  the  vanity  houses— sell 
over  six  hundred  copies.  A  few  poets,  the  ones 
who  inevitably  get  into  textbooks  and  antholo- 
gies, collect  some  modest  additional  fees  for  the 
permissions.    It  shotdd  be  remarked  as   one   of 
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the  curiosities  of  literary  life  in  America  that 
while  poets  pine,  anthologists  prosper. 

Yoi'NG  Man:  1  always  tliought  that  anthologies 
(lid  poets  a  great  service.  We  use  one  in  our 
contemporary  lit  class,  and  ii's  inlrcxhucd  nic  to 
dozens  of  poets  I  never  even  heard  about. 

Poet:  And  perhaps  never  will  again,  .\ntholo- 
gies  are  like  wives  that  can't  be  lived  with  or 
without.  Too  often  they  seem  to  be  compiled  by 
men  with  an  ear  to  the  ground,  which  puts  them 
in  a  bad  position  for  doing  their  required  home- 
work. Moreover,  they  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
kind  of  poem  that  is  made  up  of  tlie  fashionable 
floating  materials  of  a  period.  Some  of  our 
most  distinguished  poets  have  remained  relatively 
obscure  for  years,  even  for  decades,  either 
through  anthological  caprice  or  simply  because 
their  work  did  not  seem  to  lend  itself  to  captivity 
in  the  standard  zoos  of  the  period. 

Yoi  NG  Man:  Are  you  referring  to  anybody  in 
particular? 

Poet:  Phelps  Putnam  and  John  Peale  Bishop 
are  examples  of  poets  who  were  under-rated 
while  they  were  alive.  Putnam,  in  fact,  is  still 
relatively  unknown.  When  H.  D.,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  creating  the  image  of  Imagism,  was 
honored  this  year,  most  persons  were  astonished 
to  learn  that  Hilda  Doolitlle  was  still  extant. 
Laura  Riding,  the  iniconcessive  sibyl  from  whom 
both  Robert  Graves  and  W.  H.  Auden  took 
lessons  in  their  secret  craft,  has  disappeared  into 
the  out-of-priiu  silences.  We  have  a  furious 
prophet  in  our  midst  named  Edward  Dahlberg, 
Avho  gets  the  shabby  treatment  that  prophets 
should  expect.  Open  any  popular  anthology  on 
your  shelf  and  try  to  find  what  tribute  is  paid  to 
Charles  Olson  or  Kenneth  Rexroth,  who  are 
potentates  in  their  own  right.  Because  of  Robert 
Penn  Warren  the  novelist,  RPW  the  poet  is  dis- 
missed into  the  shade.  Yvor  Winters,  that 
vehemently  entrenched  formalist,  has  yet  to  en- 
joy his  tinn  in  the  limelight— but  wait  till  next 
year!  Theodore  Roethkc,  in  one  of  his  disguises 
a  demon  botanist,  om^  Darwin  in  the  green- 
house of  the  Id,  is  a  latecomer  to  the  anthologies, 
still  inadequately  represented.  And  then  there  is 
Jean  Garrigue,  with  her  baroque  ecstasy: 

This  (lay  ;.s   riol   like  lluif  day. 
That   7i>as  a    day   iiuijcstic  with    clouds. 
Barrows  of  fruit,  ices,  and   birds. 
And  in  the  pink  stalls  the  rn<don. 
While  the  mango,  magniloq^ient  stem. 
Steeped  him  in  baskets,  Othello's  green, 
And  t/iere  were  strawberries,  the  plums 

and  the  figs. 
This  day  is  fiat. 


These  poets  I  have  mentioned— and  how  can  1 
exclude  J.  V.  Cunningham  and  John  Berryman 
and  Howard  Nemerov  from  any  list  of  the  under- 
valued?—have  a  record  of  mature  achievement.  I 
am  not  talking  of  the  (ledglings. 

YoLNG  Man:  Speaking  of  lledglings,  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  a  bit  of  advice.  I'm  plamiing  lo 
earn  my  living  by  leaching.  That  means  I'll  have 
to  continue  with  my  studies  to  accpiire  a  Ph.D. 
Do  you  ap|M()ve  of  a  teaching  career  for  poets? 

Poet:  Youi  phrasing  disturbs  me.  If  you  are 
a  jK)ei,  poetry  must  be  your  career.  It  doesn't 
matter  much  what  you  do  to  hold  your  skin  and 
bones  together,  so  long  as  your  psyche  isn't 
utteily  drained.  I  like  to  teach,  bin  try  to  kee|) 
myself  mobile,  unattached  to  an)  specific  com- 
munity of  scholars,  disafliiiated  in  the  current 
])Inase.  Above  all  what's  essential  is  to  keep  the 
image  of  yourself  as  poet  alive.  The  li\  ing  poets 
one  can  admire  have  done  piecisely  that:  pre- 
served the  image  in  their  mind  and  mirrored  it 
in  their  art.  All  the  other  business  of  life,  no 
matter  how  faithfully  liansacled,  has  been  sub- 
ordinated   lo    that    image. 

YoLNG  Man:  Robert  Frost,  \\'illiam  Carlos 
Williams,  T.  S.  Eliot.  .  .  . 

Poet:  Our  Senators!  Each  over  seventy— Frost 
is  eighty-four— and  fresher  this  very  day  than  the 
downiest  workshop  graduate  out  of  Iowa  State. 
On  the  sin  face.  Frost  is  the  most  orthodox  mem- 
ber of  the  triumvirate,  the  one  who  seems  to 
derive  most  directly  from  the  familiar  poetic 
tradition  in  English,  which  is  essentially  bucolic. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing the  landscaj^e  (mostly  by  fouling  it)  over- 
night; but  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  more  or 
less,  had  to  pass  before  it  could  produce  a  race 
of  unqualifiedly  urban  poets.  As  a  people  wc 
are  still  suspicious  of  this  new  breed  of  city  poet, 
whom  we  profess  not  to  imderstand,  mainly  be- 
cause we  find  them  too  disturbing.  Though  Frost 
was  not  born  in  the  New  England  countryside, 
he  had  the  luck  or  the  genius  to  become  identi- 
fied with  it.  His  most  successful  work  of  the 
imagination  is  the  legend  he  has  created  about 
himself.  We  tend  to  picture  him  at  some  rural 
crossroads  as  proprietor  of  the  general  store, 
dispensing  his  honest  wares  with  a  benevolent 
seasoning  of  colloquial  salt. 

YoiNG  Man:  You  seem  to  be  implying  that 
this  homespun  quality  of  his  isn't  quite  genuine. 

Poet:  I^on't  misunderstand  me.  It  is  no  less 
genuine  in  him  than  it  was  in  old  Ben  Franklin. 
I  sometimes  think  that  the  American  genius  has 
historically  had  two  natures  and  tAvo  poles— the 
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one  idcalislic,  iiictaplnsical,  living  in  absiiaclion 
antl  pure  reason;  the  other  shrewd,  practical,  in- 
<li\  i(hialistic,  even  sell-cenlered.  tinerson  and 
Franklin  respectively  embotly  these  contradic- 
tions. Now  Frost,  who  wins  your  confidence  by 
insisting  that  he  talks  nothing  but  common  sense, 
is  tlie  heir  of  Franklin,  from  whom  he  borrows 
i'oor  Richard's  voice;  but  remember  that  Frank- 
lin himself  was  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  world. 
Frost's  mind  is  tough  and  undecei\ed.  Its  rather 
special  brand  of  iubaiiit\  is  Avhat  his  art  conceals: 

Some  h(wc  relied  on  wlinl  lliry  knew; 

Others  on    being  simply   true. 

What  worked  for  them  might  work  for  you. 

A'o    memory    of    having    starred 

Atones   for   later   disregard , 

Or  keeps  the   end  from    being   hard. 

Belter  to  go  doxun  dignified 

With    boiighten   friendship  at  your  side 

Thau   none  at  all.    I'rovide.  provide! 

YoiNG  Man:  Nearly  everybody  praises  Frost, 
1)11 1  I  don't  detect  many  signs  of  his  influence. 

I'okt:  The  young  have  foimcl  it  easier  to  raid 
Eliot  and  Williams.  For  a  long  time,  for  more 
than  three  decades,  in  fact,  you  could  scarcely 
pick  up  a  poem  by  a  young  writer  withoiu  over- 
hearing somewhere  in  the  background,  iiowever 
faintly  echoed,  the  breathless,  reiterative,  sus- 
pended rhythm  of  Eliot: 

//  the  lost  -word  is  lost,  if  the  spent 

word   is  sf)ent 
If   the    unheard,    unspoken 
]Vord  is  unspoken ,   unheard: 
Still  is  the  tinspoken  leord,  the  ]Vord  unheard. 
The    Word  luithout  a   word,   the    Word  within 
The  world  and  for  the  rvorld: 
And  the  light  shone  in   darkness  and 
Against    the    Word    the    ini.slilled    tvorld 

still  whirled 
About  the  centre  of  the  silent   Word. 

Paul  Elmer  More  said  of  Emerson  that  he  was 
"a  kind  of  lay  preacher  to  the  world,"  and  such 
is  Eliot  today,  the  last  of  the  tilerary  lirahmins, 
with  the  same  kind  of  coldly  neivous,  eclectic, 
inlellectual  force  as  his  predecessor,  and  with  the 
same  gift  for  writing  memorable  cjuotations.  It 
was  Eliot,  with  the  help  of  his  incorrigible 
brother-in-art  Pound,  who  made  a  iashion  in 
poetry  out  of  irony,  wit,  indirection,  ailusivcncss, 
and  objectivity.  You  can  see  how  tlie  fashion 
jjersisls  by  examining  The  New  Poets  of  E)i<rl(md 
mid  Atnerica,  the  (juasi-official  anthology  of  the 
jjoets  under  forty  who  belong,  as  of  ihis  date,  to 
the   literary  establishment. 


^■()i  N(,  Man:  iJeat  poels  like  Cinsberg  and 
Corso,  Eve  noticed,  didn't  make  the  grade  lor 
that   collection.    .    .    . 

PoEi:  Hold  on  there!  1  haven't  finished  with 
the  seniors  yet.  The  last  ol  the  triumvirate  is 
William  Clarlos  Williams,  Hill  Williams  U) 
(ouiuless  friends  and  disciples.  Others  we  think 
of  jjrimarily  in  terms  of  their  art,  but  Williams, 
who  has  only  recently  retired  from  his  general 
medical  practice  in  Rutherford  Park,  New  Jer- 
sey, moves  in  on  us  first  as  a  human  being,  ex- 
jxmsive,  compassionate,  and  emancipated.  This 
is  the  man  whom  ^\'allace  Stevens  once  intro- 
duced as  having  "spent  his  life  in  rejecting  the 
accepted  sense  of  things."  In  his  .\merican  line- 
age he  goes  bad  directly  lo  Walt  Whitman,  but 
I  don't  think  it's  fanciful  to  recogni/e  his  kin- 
ship with  the  village  atheist  and  Hu(k  Finn  and 
—earlier  still— with  Natty  Binni^po,  the  stanchly 
resourceful  hero  of  Cooper's  tales  of  the  frontier. 

In  at  least  a  score  of  manifestoes  Williams  has 
announced  his  program  of  rejecting  the  cliches 
of  "poetic"  feeling  and  the  pomp  of  a  literarv 
language,  together  with  his  pel  axcrsion,  the 
iambic  foot.  Poetry  begins  for  him  any  day.  on 
the  local  spot,  in  the  common  rhythms  of  .Ameri- 
can speech: 

Every  day  that  I  go  out  lo  my  car 

I  walk   through   a  garden 

and  wish  often  that  .iristotle 

had  gone  on 

to    a    consideration    of    the    ililhyrambic 

poem— or  that  his  notes  had  suniivcd 

Coarse  grass   mars   the    fine   lawn 

as  I   look   about   right   and   left 

tic  toe— 

And   right  and  left   the   leaves 

■ujxni    the   yearling   peach   groiv   along 

the   slender  slein 

No  rose  is  sure.    Each  is  one  rose 

and  this,  unlike  another, 

opens   flat,    almost    as    a    saucer    u'ilhout 

{I   <  ii/i.    liiil   It  IS  II   rose,   rose 

f)iiik.    One  (an  feel  il  turning  slowly 

ti/ion  its  thorny  stem 

YoiiNC  Man:  That  rose  bothers  me.  I  don't 
see  how  it  fits  into  the  scheme  of  a  writer  who 
rejects  poetic  cliches. 

Poet:  Why?  This  is  a  real,  honest-lo-Ciod  rose, 
not  one  of  those  lake  roses  that  the  K.omantic 
poels  flung  riotously  about  them  when  they 
weien't  languishing  among  the  pale  lilies. 

Yoi  NG  Man:  You  were  saying  about  the  Heat 
poets  that— 

Poet:  \\'as  I?  My  recollection  is  that  1  was 
siunming  up  my  impressions  of  Frost,  Eliot,  and 
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Williams,  whom  you  can't  pluck  out  of  the  land- 
scape without  wrecking  its  contours.  Incredibly, 
these  are  the  figures— all  born  before  1880— who 
still  dominate  the  scene— along  with  Stevens, 
whose  reputation  remains  at  zenith  after  his 
death;  and  Pound,  the  most  sparkling  of  foun- 
tainheads  (before  the  madness  sullied  him);  and 
Marianne  Moore,  who  made  imaginary  toads 
with  real  gardens  in  them;  and— a  bit  later— 
E.  E.  Cummings,  juggler  and  jongleur,  the  ir- 
repressible one,  whom  the  young  have  the  habit 
of  discovering  every  spring.  What  a  generation 
of  poets  that  was!  Each  name  suggests  so  many 
others.  I  think,  among  the  survivors,  of  Robin- 
son Jeffers,  who  gave  his  heart  to  the  hawks— a 
gesture  temporarily  out  of  favor;  and  of  John 
Crowe  Ransom  and  Allen  Tate,  who  somehow 
made  of  poetry  a  chivalric  enterprise;  and  of 
Conrad  Aiken  and  Archibald  MacLeish,  with 
their  gift  of  indomitable  eloquence. 

How  can  one  explain  that  no  American  poet 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  has  been  able  thus 
far  to  create  an  equally  recognizable  public 
image  of  himself?  The  longest  shadows  are  still 
cast  by  those  poets  whose  fame  dates  from  the 
'twenties.  Perhaps  they  were  so  strong  and 
idiosyncratic  that  their  immediate  successors,  like 
the  children  of  domineering  parents,  found  it 
difficult  to  assert  themselves  freely.  Consider  that 
the  most  influential  new  poet  of  the  'thirties  was 
Auden;  of  the  'forties,  Dylan  Thomas.  It  was 
easier  then  for  a  British  poet  to  sound  original. 

Young  Man:  I  wish  I  had  a  better  idea  of 
what's  going  on  in  England  right  now.  The 
only  newer  poets  I've  read  are  Peter  Larkin  and 
John  Betjeman,  and  they're  not  so  new.  I  re- 
member some  lines  of  Larkin's  that  go: 

No,   I   have    never  found 

The   place   luhere   I   could   say 

This  is  my  proper  ground. 

Here  I  shall  stay; 

Nor   met    that  special   one 

Who  has  an  instant  claim 

On  everything  I  oiun 

Down  to  my  name.  .  .  . 

Poet:  A  memorable  diffidence!  But  I  think 
most  British  verse  today  seems  manufactined  for 
domestic  consumption.  Auden  and  Thomas 
shipped  better.  Compare  those  Larkin  lines  with 
a  stanza  from  a  love  poem  by  Theodore  Roethke: 

I  kiss  her  moving  month, 
Her  swart  hilarious  skin; 
She  frolicks  like  a  beast; 
And  I  dance  round  and  round, 
A  fond  and  foolish  man, 
And  see  and  suffer  myself 
In  another  being,  at  last. 


The  American,  you  can  see,  risks  more.  He 
even  risks  making  himself  ridiculous.  As  for 
myself,  being  an  American,  I  suppose  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  violence  within,  as  Stevens  described 
it,  that  rises  to  oppose  the  violence  with- 
out.  I  prefer  a  poetry  that  dares  to  fail. 

Young  Man:  Would  you  suggest  any  other 
young  poets  for  me  to  read? 

Poet:  Any  poet  in  his  prime  is  a  young  one. 
Roethke,  who  is  in  his  early  fifties,  has  been 
heard  to  refer  to  himself  as  "the  oldest  yoimger 
poet"  in  America.  He  is  some  ten  years  older 
than  Robert  Lowell.  After  the  elders,  these  are 
the  voices  that  at  this  moment  make  themselves 
most  singularly  heard— I  am  not  implying  that 
they  are  the  only  ones  to  have  written  poems 
good  enough  to  stand.  Of  the  poets  in  their 
thirties,  Richard  Wilbur,  with  his  hard  grace 
is  the  first  to  establish  an  identity;  but  I  can 
think  of  at  least  a  dozen  gifted  others— W.  S. 
Merwin  and  Louis  Simpson  and  David  Wagoner, 
and  James  Wright  and  W.  D.  Snodgrass,  to  begin 
with— who  are  impatiently  waiting  in  the  wings. 

Young  Man:  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
Lowell's  new  book.  Life  Studies.  Some  of  it 
seems  to  be  in  pretty  bad  taste  ...  all  that  em- 
barrassing family  stuff.  Do  you  like  the  poem 
called  "Man  and  Wife?"   It  starts  with  a  shocker: 

Tamed  by  Miltown,  we  lie  on  Mother's  bed  .  .  . 

Poet:  I  don't  have  to  like  it:  I'm  moved  by  it. 
I  have  the  sense,  furthermore,  of  witnessing  a 
preliminary  breakthrough  into  the  poetry  of  the 
next  decade.  It's  conceivable  that  Lowell  is  here 
recapturing  a  good  portion  of  the  territory  that 
poetry  has  for  so  long  yielded  to  the  novel: 

All  night  I've  held  yonr  hand, 
as  if  you  had 

a  fourth   time  faced  the  kingdom   of  the  mad- 
its  hackneyed  speech,   its  homicidal   eye— 
and  dragged  me  home  alive.  .  .  .  Oh  my  Petite, 
clearest  of  all  God's  creatures,  still 

all  air  and  nerves: 
you  were  in  your  twenties,  and  I 
once  hand  on  glass 
and  heart  iji   mouth, 
oiitdrank  the  Rahvs  in  the  heat 
of  Greenwich  Village,  fainiijig  at  your  feet— 
too  boiled  and  shy 
and  poker-faced  to  make  a  pass, 
ivhile  the  shrill  verve 
of  your  invective  scorched  the  traditional  South. 

Now  twelve  years  later,  you  turn  your  back. 
Sleepless,  you  hold 

your  pillou'  to  your  holloivs  like  a  child; 
your  old-fashioned  tirade- 
loving,  raj)id,  merciless- 
breaks  like  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  my  head. 
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Yoi  NC  Man:  You  keep  skirling  round  the  Beat 
school— I  wonder  why.  Alter  all,  they've  made 
the  biggest  noise  of  any  poets  in  our  time.  .\nd 
their  poems,  it  seems  to  me,  are  just  as  inter- 
esting in  a  confessional  way  as  Lowell's. 

Poet:  Noise  isn't  virtue,  it  isn't  even  reputa- 
tion. How  can  one  talk  seriously  about  a 
■'school  "  of  poets?  Poets  ilon'l  run  in  packs. 
.\nd  confessions  aren't  to  be  confused  with  pid)- 
lic  rants  and  exhibitions.  If  we  are  going  to 
bait  academic  poets— one  of  the  most  wholesome 
of  literary  sports— we  might  as  well  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Beat  poets  constitute  the  most  clearly 
defined  and  most  widely  publicized  "acailemy" 
in  the  American  world  of  poetry  today.  .Allen 
Ginsberg's  Hoxcl  was  an  event  of  a  kind,  a 
rhetorical  blockbuster,  but  the  suljsccjuent 
squeals  and  bleats  have  become  something  of  a 
nuisance,  as  well  as  a  bore. 

VoiNG  Man:  I  had  expected  you  to  be  more 
favorably  disposed  to  experimental  writing. 

Poi-.r:  I  am.  A  writer  is  either  experimental  or 
dead.  Most  of  the  writers,  however,  who  insist 
on  labeling  themselves  as  "experimental"  arc 
simply  not  very  sine  of  themselves.  Each  literary 
generation  recpiires  the  existence  of  an  avant- 
garde,  not  because  the  latter  are  more  advanced 
than  the  writers  of  reputation,  or  superior  to 
them,  but  because  the  prevailing  style  of  a  period 
needs  always  to  be  resisted  if  it  is  not  to  grow  lax, 
needs  always  to  be  modified  to  keep  it  supple. 

Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  resistance  is  in 
effect  a  backward  look,  but  to  a  different  set  of 
ancestors  from  tho,se  venerated  l)y  the  mandarins. 
This  happens  )wt  to  be  a  time  of  great  innova- 
tion in  poetic  technicpie:  it  is  rather  a  period  in 
which  the  technical  gains  of  past  decades,  par- 
ticularly the  'twenties,  are  being  tested  and  con- 
solidated.   \i  the  moment,  for  the  poets  of  the 


"He  is  indeed  one  of  the  masters,"  a  critic  recently 
wrote  of  Stanley  Kunitz,  "and  the  publication  of 
his  Selected  Poems  1928- 1958  is  an  event  of  major 
importance  for  everyone  who  cares  about  art  and 
human  civilization  in  this  country.^'  Evidently  this 
is  not  an  altogether  isolated  judgment — in  ]959, 
following  publication  of  his  collected  ivork,  Kunitz 
received  both  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  one  of  the 
coveted  two-year  Ford  Foundation  Grants.  But  his 
career  until  now — graduation  from  Harvard,  teach- 
ing English  at  Bennington  and  three  other  colleges, 
working  with  many  young  poets,  editing  the  refer- 
ence work  called  Twentieth  Century  Authors — has 
been  away  from  the  limelight  and  quietly  dedicated. 
''e  lives  with  his  wife,  the  painter  Elise  Asher,  in 
Greenwich  Village,  New  York. 


Resistance,  Williams  is  the  godfather  and  Pound 
the  Grand  Anarch. 

Yoi  NG  Man:   That's  true  for  the  Beat  poets. 

Poet:  It's  equally  true  for  their  more  obscure 
cousins,  "The  Black  Mountain  Boys"— 1  mean 
the  gioup  which  was  associated  at  first  with  the 
lildcU  Mountain  Rriue-iv  and,  more  recently,  with 
joii;ithan  W'iHiams'  Jargon  Books.  You  woidd 
have  known  more  about  them— such  poets  as 
l^obert  Creeley  and  Denise  Levertov,  for  exainple 
—if  they  had  created  a  scandal.  They  have  a  cer- 
tain pride  of  craft  and  of  separateness.  And  so 
does  the  New  York  (iallery  Group,  consisting  of 
poets  a.s.sociated  in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
abstract  expressionist  painters  of  the  city— the 
dynamic  center  of  the  art  world  today.  I->ank 
O'Hara,  Kenneth  Ko(  h,  and  John  .\shbcry 
among  them  write  j^oeins  on  occasion  that  are 
full  of  somersaults  and  Chinese  firecrackers, 
l-.verything  seems  absurd— except  that  the  game  is 
being  played   in   earnest. 

^'()l  N(;  Man:  W'h.u  1  like  ai)<)ut  the  new  work 
is  its  spontaneity.  When  writing  becomes  too 
literary,  don't  we  need  iinprovisation? 

Pokt:  Creative  spontaneity  can  become  a  con- 
vention too.  Let  me  cpiote  you  an  unfamiliar 
cpiatrain  by  Yeats: 

Thr  friends  that  liajie  it  I  <lo  lerong 
]Vlien  ever  I  remake  n  song, 
Should  know  ivlinl  issue  is  al  stake: 
It  is  myself  that  I  remake. 

Yol  NO  Man:  But  you  were  saying  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  you  like  a  poetry  that  takes  risks. 

Pokt:  Yes,  exactly.  Seli-iiululgence,  autom- 
atism, is  an  escape  from  the  i  isk  of  art.  The 
poem  does  not  lie  easy  in  the  mind  for  the  pick- 
ing. It  must  be  fought  lor  intimately  through 
long  days  and  nights,  mostly  nights.  The  actual 
process  of  composition  is  a  solitary  journey  to 
the  other  side  of  fatigue  and  consciousness.  There 
would  be  no  poems  if  poets  did  not  have  bold- 
ness, compulsions,  cunning,  science,  and  luck. 

Young  Man:  Science  seems  a  strange  word  for 
a  poet  to  use  in  that  context. 

Poi:r:  Why?  The  mind  of  the  scientist,  ex- 
j)loring  space  and  matter,  is  closely  related  to 
the  mind  of  the  poet,  whose  task  is  to  explore 
iiuier  space  and  the  reality  of  things.  Like  the 
scientist  the  poet  is  enchanted  ^\ith  an  expand- 
ing universe  of  knowledge;  but  he  keeps  insisting 
that  the  new  data  must  be  incorporated  into  a 
moral  luiiverse,  the  universe  that  poetry  origi- 
nally created  as  myth  and  is  perpetually  in  the 
process  of  re-creating.  "After  such  knowledge, 
what     loigiveness?"     asked     Eliot.      Poets     who 
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blindly  fight  science  are  ignoring  their  commit- 
ment to  the  human  ukimate.  Ideally  the  mind 
of  the  poet  is  pulled  in  two  ways  at  once:  in  one 
aspect,  to  the  purity  of  the  precision  of  mathe- 
matics; in  the  other,  to  the  purity  of  the  violence 
of  love. 

Young  Man:  Isn't  it  ironic,  in  the  light  of 
what  you're  saying,  that  the  poet  wins  so  little 
recognition  today? 

Poet:  No  more  ironic  or  absurd  than  most 
things  that  happen.  Actually,  the  poet  has  some 
reason  to  be  grateful  that  his  work  is  practically 
worthless  as  a  commodity.  He  is  unassailed  by 
conflicting  standards  of  value.  Unlike  the  novel- 
ist or  the  dramatist,  he  is  privileged  to  be  exempt 
horn  the  pressure  to  modify  the  quality  of  his 
work  in  order  to  produce  a  piece  of  entertain- 
ment. Nothing  he  can  do  will  make  his  work 
profitable.  He  might  as  well  yield  to  the  beauti- 
ful temptation  to  strive  toward  an  absolute  art. 

Young  Man:  But  why  then  does  everybody 
complain  about  the  state  of  poetry  today?  I 
often  ask  myself  who  reads  poetry  anyhow  except 
for  the  poets  themselves  and  a  few  young  men 
and  women  like  myself  who  are  fools  enough  to 
want  to  become  poets. 

Poet:  Despite  what  I've  said  before,  the 
atidience  is  larger  than  you  think,  much  larger 
than  the  cash  register  indicates.  I've  already 
mentioned  the  anthologies,  in  particular  the 
paperbacks,  that  are  devoured  annually  in  the 
lens  of  thousands  by  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Any  librarian  will  tell  you  that  books  and 
periodicals  of  verse  are  in  constant  circulation. 
Poetry  of  Chicago,  I  hear,  has  doubled  its  sub- 
scription list  in  recent  years.  Furthermore,  a 
|)ublished  poet  is  sure  to  find  friends  of  his  work 
in  almost  any  city  in  the  country,  and  these 
readers  of  poetry  are  extraordinarily  sympathetic 
and  generous.  The  ordeal  of  the  artist,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  is  real  enough,  God  knows,  but 
so  are  his  joys.  The  poets  of  my  acquaintance 
are  doing  precisely  what  they  want  to  do  and 
what  they  believe  they  do  best.  Nobody  had  to 
twist  their  arms  to  make  poets  out  of  them.  And 
there's  something  else  to  be  said.  Despite  all 
the  lamentations  about  the  state  of  poetry  in 
\merica  today,  the  general  level  of  quality,  I 
dare  say,  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our 
literary  history.  It  isn't  a  Golden  Age  for  several 
obvious  reasons,  including  the  absence  of  one  or 
I  wo  monumental  geniuses  in  their  prime  to  con- 
centrate the  poetic  energies  of  the  age;  but  it 
may  very  well  be  a  Silver  Age.  I  don't  envy  the 
lot  of  the  anthologist  of  the  future  when  he  tries 
lo  cut  the  lyrics  representing  this  centiny  down 


to  what  he  considers  a  reasonable  nuinber.  My 
guess  is— my  wild  guess,  if  you  will— that  only  the 
Elizabethan  Age  will  make  a  better  showing. 

Young  Man:  You  don't  say!  It  occurs  to  me 
that  you  haven't  even  mentioned  Karl  Shapiro 
and  Delmore  Schwartz,  whom  I  should  expect 
you  to  praise. 

Poet:  My  error!  Nor  have  I  mentioned  three 
fine  women  poets— forgive  that  stupid  category!— 
Louise  Bogan,  Leonie  Adams,  and  Elizabeth 
Bishop.  Nor  Richard  Eberhart  and  Randall 
Jarrell,  some  of  whose  work  will  not  readily  be 
forgotten.  Nor  the  poets  who  are  also  inasterful 
translators— what  a  blaze  of  activity  there!— such 
as  Robert  Fitzgerald  and  Dudley  Fitts  and  Rich- 
mond Lattimore  and  Horace  Gregory  and  Rex- 
roth  (whom  I  did  mention)  and  Rolfe  Humphries 
and  John  Ciardi.  The  very  latest  crop  I'll  have 
to  leave  to  you  and  to  their  own  destinies. 

Young  Man:  One  last  question,  sir.  How  do 
publishers  feel  about  accepting  a  book  of  verse 
by  a  new  poet? 

Poet:  Frankly,  they  feel  sick  at  the  thought. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  two  or  three  years 
ago  they  felt  worse.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
trade  publishers  have  not  even  considered  it 
scandalous  to  admit  they  were  disinclined  to 
read  any  manuscripts  of  verse  submitted  to  them; 
but  recently  there  have  been  signs,  on  the  part  of 
several  firms,  of  a  re-examination  of  this  policy 
of  abdication.  At  the  moment  it  would  seem  that 
the  qualified  young  writer  has  his  best  chance  for 
publication  in  years,  what  with  the  emergence 
of  several  bright  and  adventurous  new  firms,  the 
growing  interest  of  the  university  presses  in 
poetry,  the  proliferation  of  paperback  issues  and 
chapbooks,  and  the  availability  of  fresh  grants 
and  subsidies  for  this  very  ptirpose.  Certainly 
the  poet  is  making  himself  heard,  literally  heard, 
through  readings  and  recordings  as  never  before 
in  modern  times.  Perhaps  the  spoken  word  is 
aboiu  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  the 
poet  and  his  potential  audience.  And  perhaps 
even  the  publishing  fraternity  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  poetry  is  the  source,  the  seminal  im- 
pulse, of  all  literature,  the  circumfluent  air  that 
gives  all  the  arts  of  an  epoch  their  weather. 
Without  poetry  there  would  be  no  literature,  no 
civilization  .  .  .  and  (to  end  with  a  dying  fall) 
no  publishers.  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
Midas-fingered  who  complain  that  poetry  resists 
being  turned  into  gold.    It  is  better  than  gold. 

Young  Man:  Thank  you  so  much,  sir,  for  all 
the  nice  things  you've  said  about  my  manuscript. 
May  I  have  it  back,  please? 

Poet:  With  pleasure. 
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THE  DELIGHTS 
OF  LITERARY  LECTURING 


Public  lecturing  in  America  is  the  perfect 
vehicle  for  that  rich  compound  of  vanity 
and  greed  which  makes  up  the  literary 
character.  I  say  "in  America"  not  because  Ameri- 
cans are  particularly  devoted  to  the  two  qualities 
mentioned,  but  because  in  Britain,  at  least, 
neither  of  them  will  get  much  of  an  outing  at 
this  form  of  sport:  "I'm  sorry  so  few  people  have 
turned  up,"  one  is  likely  to  be  told,  "but  our 
Mr.  Snodgrass  is  also  lecturing  tonight— on 
French  cathedrals— with  lantern  slides,"  and 
again,  "I'm  sorry  the  fee  is  so  tiny,  but  we  find 
if  we  charge  admission  nobody  turns  up  at  all." 
In  America,  under  I  know  not  what  system  of 
inducement  or  threat,  enough  people  will  turn 
up  to  tickle  even  a  writer's  vanity,  and  greed  is 
abundantly  satisfied.  Instead  of  having  to  wait 
a  couple  of  months  for  five  pounds,  the  common 
fate  in  England,  one  will  probably  be  given  the 
check  before  the  audience  has  finished  assem- 
bling, and  if  by  any  chance  payment  should  be 
deferred  until  afterwards  a  good  reason  will  be 
forthcoming:  in  Washington,  I  seemed  to  gather, 
a  compatriot  of  mine  got  his  little  envelope  after 
the  preludial  dinner  and  was  never  seen  again. 
Conscious  of  having  had  either  one  martini 
too  few  or  one  too  many  (a  finer  literary  judg- 
ment is  needed  here  than  most  of  us  possess) 
the  lecturer  makes  his  way  to  the  podium  and 
does  his  stuff,  imperturbable  and  trying  to  sound 
improvisatory  with  his  dog-eared  scrijn,  uneasily 
alert  for  any  face  in  the  audience  that  even 
slightly  recalls  anybody  who  may  have  heard 
him  deliver  the  identical  talk  last  week  in  a 
different  part  of  the  town.  This  phobia  is  per- 
haps an  integral  part  of  the  academic  neurosis, 
likely  to  afflict  all  who  have  had  to  go  through 
the  motions,  year  after  year,  of  sounding 
sprightly  about  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  or  Martin 


KINGSLEY  AMIS 

The  young  English  author  of  Lucky  Jim, 
recently  in  America  to   teach  for  a  year 
at  Princeton,   describes   the   odd, 
alcoholic   ivorld  of  the  visiting 
literary  lecturer — including  a  baffling 
platform   encounter  with  Mr.   Kerouac. 


Chiizzlewit  in  front  of  undergraduate  audiences; 
this  year's  lot  look  and  behave  so  much  like  last 
year's  lot  that  you  can  never  quite  convince  your- 
self they  are  not  the  same  lot.  You  need  all  your 
reasoning  power  for  the  reflection  that  nobody 
who  has  had  to  take  two  runs  at  the  Freshman 
Novel  Program  (as  it  might  be  called  in  this 
country)  is  in  danger  of  recognizing  a  supposed 
epigram  however  often  it  might  be  repeated. 

But  to  abandon  thoughts  of  home:  our  liter- 
ary lecturer  in  America  will  meet,  if  he  has  been 
at  all  conscientious  in  preparing  his  remarks,  a 
polite  and  attentive  reception.  The  only  man 
who  ever  made  faces  at  me  while  I  was  holding 
forth  turned  out  to  be  an  official  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  I  was  mildly  denouncing  at 
the  time;  they  were  mild  faces  too.  Even  that 
potentially  dreadful  aftermath,  the  question 
period,  will  generally  slip  harmlessly  by  without 
intervention  from  the  aggressively  well-informed 
or  even  the  plain  madman.  Those  well-tested 
life  belts— asking  for  a  250-word  question  to  be 
repeated,  answering  it  with  a  monosyllable, 
breaking  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  etc.— can 
be  left  unused. 

My  one  major  error  (the  only  one  I  know  of, 
anyway)  was  committed  when  I  gave  an  address 
at  a  well-known  university  in  Philadelphia.  Ex- 
hausted by  the  ceaseless  search  for  wit,  I  had 
decided  to  abandon  trying  to  tell  jokes  and  de- 
liver instead  what  was  conceived  as  a  hideously 
sophisticated  joke  in  action:  a  long,  humorless, 
pseudo-academic  diatribe  on  the  comic  spirit  re- 
cited absolutely  deadpan  by  a  supposed  comic 
writer.  As  I  recall— and  one  does  not  recall  these 
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things  well,  being  (oncerned  only  to  maintain 
continuity  antl  aplomb,  lor  all  the  world  like 
somebody  who  has  had  loo  nuu  h  lo  diiiik  — as 
I  recall  it  went  clown  rather  badly,  except  tor  a 
reference  to  vomiting  which  laid  a  single  imder- 
graduate  in  the  aisle.  But  retribution  was  swift: 
during  the  poslludial  party  at  the  fraternity 
house  somebody  stole  my  script,  which  naturally, 
having  a  living  to  earn,  I  had  been  intending  to 
run  off  elsewhere  a  few  weeks  later.  I  see  now, 
of  course,  that  the  right  way  to  interpret  the 
felony  was  as  (a)  a  blow  against  authoiity,  to  be 
welcomed  as  such,  and  (b)  a  second  joke  in  ac- 
tion, a  good  deal  more  pointed  and  economical 
than  my  own.    But  I  thought  differently  then. 

It  must  have  been  vanity  rather  than  greed 
which  induced  me  to  appear  on  a  kind  of 
public  panel  in  a  playhouse  in  New  York: 
the  topic,  Is  There  a  Beat  Generation?  My  col- 
leagues were  Mr.  James  Wechsler,  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post,  Mr.  .Ashley  Montagu,  the 
anthropologist,  and  Mr.  Jack  Kerouac,  who  as 
they  say  needs  no  introduction.  At  the  preludial 
dinner  it  was  explained  that  Mr.  Kerouac  was 
very  nice,  j>erfectly  charming  in  fact,  provided 
he  w'as  convinced  that  ilujse  present  were  on  his 
side,  felt  sympathetic  to  him,  in  short  liked  him. 
1  said  I  saw  what  was  meant.  Over  in  the 
theater  we  encountered  Mr.  Kerouac,  conserva- 
tively attired  in  giant's-chessboard  shirt,  black 
jeans,  and  pigskin  ankle  boots.  With  hand  on 
hip  he  pijicd  to  me,  "Hallo,  my  dear"  (I  did  need 
a  haircut  at  the  time,  admittedly)  and  said  to 
Mr.  Montagu,  "1  saw  you  on  the  Jack  Paar  shcjw. 
You  didn't  have  anything  new  to  say."' 

Having  thus  variously  put  the  pair  of  us  at 
our  ease,  he  crossed  to  the  backstage  piano  with- 
out giving  us  the  chance  to  tell  him  how  much 
we  liked  him.  Then,  seating  himself  at  the  in- 
strument, he  began  a  version  of  the  dear  old 
"Warsaw  CJoncerto,"  biu  broke  off  every  now 
and  then  to  appear  before  the  photograjjhers 
When  he  did  this  he  weaved  and  bobbed  rather 
as  if  about  to  start  what  we  squares  used  to  call 
jitierbugging.  The  "Warsaw  Concerto"  gave 
place  at  one  stage  to  a  boogie-woogie  left  hand, 
but  was  resumed  after  an  interval  when  no 
boogie-woogie  right  hand  was  forthcoming. 

Though  Mr.  Wechsler  had  still  not  arrived, 
some  sort  of  gesture  toward  getting  started  was 
obviously  called  for.  We  trooped  onto  the  stage 
and  huge  high-pitched  enthusiasm  arose  from 
certain  sections  of  the  audience,  a  salute  intended 
not  for  Mr.  Montagu  or  me,  I  recognized  sadly, 
but  for  Mr.  Kerouac,  who  responded  with  more 


weaves,  bobs,  and  a  ( himpan/ee-shuflle  or  two. 
After  some  determinedly  sedate  remarks  from  the 
(hair.  .Mr.  Kerouac  arose  tor  what  we  all  thought 
was  luiderstood  lo  be  a  ten-minute  stint.  During 
it,  a  stocky  figure  with  overcoat  thrown  open 
entered  at  the  back  of  the  hall  and  made  its  way 
on  to  the  stage;  no  beatnik  anarch,  as  I  had 
begini  to  fear,  but  Mr.  Wechsler,  in  pretty  good 
shape  after  a  three-day  editorial  crisis  and  soon 
disabused  of  the  idea  that  I  was  Mr.  Montagu. 
Mr.  Kerouac  was  talking  about  a  swinging  group 
of  new  .American  boys  intent  on  life,  forecasting 
the  appointment  of  a  beat  Secretary  of  .State, 
and  saluting  Humphrey  Bogart,  Lame!  and 
Hardy,  and  Pope\e  as  ancestral  beats.  Hall  an 
hour  or  so  later  he  said  he  would  read  his  poem 
on  Harpo  Marx.  The  texture  of  liis  discourse 
did  not  change.  Throughout  it  seemed  to  illus- 
trate the  theme  of  the  symposium  rather  than 
actually  expound  it. 

Next  there  was  me.  Then  there  was  Mr. 
Wechsler,  who  performed  the  considerable  feat 
of  advocating  jjolitical  commitment  in  terms  that 
were  both  rational  and  free  of  cliche.  Right  at 
the  start  of  it  Mr.  Kerouac  muttered,  "I  can't 
stand  this  activist  crap,"  and,  wearing  Mr. 
Wechsler's  hat,  began  a  somnambulistic  pacing  of 
the  stage,  occasionally  breaking  oft  to  wave  bal- 
Ictically  at  the  photographers  in  the  wings.  He 
went  on  doing  this  while  Mr.  Montagu's  ironies 
flew  above  the  beat  sections  of  the  audience. 

Finally  there  was  "discussion."  Mr.  Kerouac 
accused  Mr.  Wechsler,  very  inaccurately,  of  hav- 
ing said  a  lot  about  what  he  didn't  believe  in 
and  nothing  about  what  he  did  believe  in.  Mr. 
Wechsler  gamely  responded  with  a  capsule  ver- 
sion of  positive  views.  Mr.  Kerouac  leaned  on 
the  podium  and  said,  "Admit  it,  Wechsler,  you 
came  here  tonight  determined  to  hate  me."  It 
was  clear  that  none  of  us  had  managed  to  con- 
vince him  that  we  liked  him. 

Disengaging  myself  from  a  250-pound  brunette 
who  had  leaped  onto  the  stage  to  assure  me  that, 
contrary  to  my  apparent  belief,  there  was  a  beat 
generation,  I  followed  the  others  out,  reflecting 
that  Mr.  Kerouac's  performance  had  acted  as  a 
usefid  supplement  to  his  novels  in  demonstrating 
how  little  spontaneity  has  to  do  with  talking  off 
the  top  of  the  head.  I  also  wondered,  and  still 
do,  just  what  it  is  that  people  anywhere  in  the 
world  get  out  of  attending  discussions  or  lectures 
by  literary  persons.  For  the  majority,  1  imagine, 
one  might  as  well  sjjeak  in  Choctaw;  the  visual 
appeal  is  what  counts.  For  all  his  evident  casual- 
ness,  Mr.  Kerouac  was  shrewd  enough  to  have 
grasped  that. 
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LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG 

MAN  ABOUT  TO  ENTER 

PUBLISHING 


You  want  to  go  into  publishing  because  you 
love  good  books  and  would  like  to  help 
produce  them.  Fine.  You  are  entering  an 
extremely  intricate  business  whose  ways  will  take 
you  years  to  learn.  I  can  only  outline  for  you 
some  of  our  present  confusion. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  you  should  know  about 
is  the  curious  attitude  of  the  American  reader. 
There  are  plenty  of  experts  around  who  will 
prove  to  you  that  he  doesn't  like  to  spend  much 
money  on  good  books;  that  he  would  rather  have 
bad  books  when  he  buys  at  all;  that  he  prefers 
sporting  equipment,  drive-in  movies,  and  tele- 
vision to  either.  For  instance,  Mr.  Edward 
Weeks  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly: 

If  I  had  to  guess  I  should  say  that  there  are  about 
one  million  discriminating  readers  in  this  country 
today  and  luhat  disturbs  me  as  an  editor  is  that  this 
number  has  not  increased  with  the  population;  it 
has  not  increased  appreciably  since  1920.  What  has 
increased  is  the  public  appetite  for  comic  books,  for 
murder  mysteries,  for  sex,  for  sadism. 

If  you  want  some  statistics,  here  are  some  from 
that  excellent  source,  the  London  Economist: 

Even  before  television,  Americans  had  not  acquired 
the  habit  of  reading  good  books.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  since  1946,  spending  on  books  and  maps 
has  declined  from  15  to  only  10  per  cent  of  total 
outlays  on   recreation. 

If  you  are  not  convinced,  here  is  an  even 
blacker  view.  It  comes  from  Mr.  John  Un- 
terecker,  an  English  instructor  at  Columbia  who 
recently  examined  the  publishing  business  for 
John  Wain's  Literary  Annual: 

The  average  American  spends  almost  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  money  on  household  stationery  as 
he  does  on  books.  In  1956,  the  average  man  spent 
five  times  as  much  on  radio,  television,  musical  in- 
struments,   and    records    as    he    did    on     hooks    and 


ANONYMOUS 

Some  frank   reflections   on  what  the 
American  publishing  business   is  about, 
by  a  young  editor   who   has   observed  it 
impatiently  for  several  years 
(and  insists   on   remaining  nameless). 


more  than  twice  as  much  on  "non-durable  toys."  .  .  . 

The  American  l)y  and  large  prefers  to  books  his 
daily  newspaper  which  he  reads  quite  carefully,  pic- 
ture magazines  s>ich  as  Life  and  Look  which  can 
reach  respectively  an  adult  audience  of  32,100,000  and 
27,000,000,  and  the  Reader's  Digest  which  is  read 
each  month  by  34,950,000  Americans  over  ten  years 
of  age. 

The  typical  American  regards  reading  as  work 
and  prefers  in  his  free  hours  to  be  distracted  by 
entertainments  which  range  from  hell-fire  revival 
meetings  through  professional  sports  contests,  to  drive- 
in  motion  pictures,  arid  for  winter  nights,  television 
and  radio.  .  .  . 

If  typical  Americans  regard  reading  as  work, 
the  publishers  have  at  least  some  idea  of  the 
untypical  who  regard  it  as  a  pleasure.  As  Mr. 
Dan  Lacy  of  the  American  Book  Publishers 
Council  recently  put  it: 

The  basic  nature  of  the  trade-book  audience  is  luell 
known;  it  is  largely  urban;  somewhat  more  loomen 
than  men  buy  books;  a  dominant  proportion  of  the 
reading  public  is  in  the  higher  professional  and  eco- 
nomic brackets;  perhaps  about  2  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple account  for  a  vital  percentage  of  trade-book  pur- 
chases. 

Who  is  to  blame?  Mr.  Unterecker  thinks,  and 
not  imreasonably,  that  some  of  the  favdt  lies 
with  the  public  schools  who  make  literature 
"dull,  difficult,  and  painful— dull,  because  it  is 
made  available  only  if  it  is  harmless  or  has  been 
rendered  harmless  by  unmerciful  bowdlerizing; 
difficult  and  painful  because  the  student  reads 
so  little  that  he  never  really  learns  to  read  at  all." 
In  four  years  of  English,  he  points  out,  the  nor- 
mal high-school  student  is  required  to  read  no 
more    than   a    dozen    books;   and    these   are    too 
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seldom  taught  in  a  way  that  will  outmatch  the 
appeal  of  the  omnipresent  comic  books  or  the 
Mickey  Spillane  mysteries  that  pass  around  the 
locker-rooms. 

ELUSIVE     OPULENCE 

It  would  seem,  wouldn't  it,  that  you  are  headed 
for  the  wrong  business?  Perhaps  you'd  best 
go  over  to  the  personnel  department  at  CBS. 
In  fact,  however,  the  publishing  business  has  not 
been  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Unterecker  might  lead 
you  to  think.  The  men  who  rtm  the  publishing 
companies  tend  to  complain  about  their  troubles 
together  but  you  may  well  find  them  doing  it 
at  their  large  country  houses  in  the  hills  of 
Westchester  or  while  touring  rather  grandly 
through  the  Italian  hill  towns. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  you  can't 
e.xpect  such  opulence  yourself  for  a  long  while, 
if  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you'll  often  find 
that  a  good  deal  of  it  was  acquired  when  taxes 
were  low  and  that  somewhere  in  the  background 
lies  an  inheritance  or  a  family  business  more 
profitable  than  publishing.  And  frankly,  it 
wouldn't  hurt  a  bit  if  you  had  something  of  the 
sort  in  your  own  background.  The  American 
publishing  industry,  as  the  Econotnist  recently 
commented,  "still  treats  editorial  positions  rather 
like  lieutenancies  in  an  eighteenth-century 
army." 

One  reason  it  can  is  that  there  seem  to  be 
plenty  of  bright  young  men  like  yourself  with 
MA's  in  English  literature— or,  simply,  friends 
and  relatives  in  publishing  houses— who  are  will- 
ing to  start  work  at  about  eighty  dollars  a  week. 
I  know  of  a  young  editor  at  a  respected  and 
profitable  old  house  who  put  in  an  intensive 
first  year  during  which  he  read  hundreds  of 
manuscripts,  lured  several  promising  young 
author  friends  to  his  publisher's  list,  and  super- 
vised the  publication  of  books  in  which  his 
bosses  had  invested  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Finally  he  was  able  to  report  to  his  wife 
that  he'd  been  given  a  raise— to  |90.50  a  week.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  young  editors,  reading 
surveys  like  Mr.  Unterecker's,  scraping  along  on 
less  income  than  the  waiters  who  serve  up  their 

*Like  so  many  of  the  young  men  who  go  into  pub- 
lishing he  had  thought  of  editing  as  mostly  a  matter 
of  fiction.  He  found,  as  do  most  editors,  that  mucfi 
of  his  work  involved  finding,  encouraging,  and  edit- 
ing books  of  fyolitiral  reportage,  biography,  history, 
jnjpular  psychology ,  and  other  kinds  of  non-fiction. 
In  ten  years,  incidentally,  he  can  expect  to  make 
$7,500  to  $10,000.  Tlie  lop  editors  in  the  business 
make  jnore  than  $20,000  a  year. 


expense-account  lunches,  brood  and  wonder  if 
publishers  are  supposed  to  turn  a  profit  at  all. 
At  first  glance  it  seems  impossible.  The  fact  is— 
and  it  is  one  of  the  least  understood  facts  of  the 
trade— that  the  average  hard-cover  book  pub- 
lished in  this  country  doesn't  sell  enough  copies 
to  repay  the  publisher's  investment  in  it.  in  its 
recent  survey  of  the  American  book  industry,  the 
London  Economist  noted  that  "The  publisher 
who  sells  three  to  four  thousand  copies  of  a  book 
is  fortunate  if  he  recovers  his  out-of-pocket  costs 
even  on  a  relatively  expensive  book.  .  .  .  And  the 
chart  of  a  publisher's  sales  is  likely  to  show  a 
plateau  at  or  below  the  4,000  mark."  Further- 
more the  publisher's  production  costs— for  paper, 
printing,  and  overhead— have  doubled  since  1940, 
but  the  prices  of  books  have  risen  less  than  70 
per  cent. 

STRATEGY    FOR     SURVIVAL 

What  must  the  publisher  do  to  survive?  He 
has,  you'll  find,  several  strategies  which, 
if  shrewdly  followed,  can  make  publish- 
ing profitable. 

(1)  He  tries  to  find  and  promote  books  which 
will  leap  beyond  the  average  and  have  large 
sales.  If  he  succeeds  it  can  make  an  enormous 
difference  to  his  company:  St.  Martin's  Press, 
one  of  the  smaller  New  York  houses,  was  able 
nearly  to  triple  its  income  the  year  it  published 
a  best  seller  called  Anatomy  of  a  Murder.  But 
forecasting  the  public  appeal  of  a  book  is  a  fear- 
fully tricky  thing  to  do,  especially  if  it  is  a  more 
or  less  serious  book  for  the  general  reader  by  an 
author  not  widely  known.  It  was  perhaps  not 
difficult  for  the  publishers  to  predict  that  'Tiuixt 
Twelve  and  Twenty,  the  "helpful  talks  to  teen- 
agers" by  Mr.  Pat  Boone,  would  be  a  national 
best  seller.  But  most  publishers  were  surprised 
by  the  extraordinary  sales  of  Lolita  and  Dr. 
Zhivago;  and,  just  recently,  Jacques  Barzun's 
House  of  Intellect,  published  in  a  modest  first 
printing,  became  an  immediate  best  seller.  (Pub- 
lishers, you'll  find,  are  more  often  surprised  than 
they  let  on.) 

Look  at  some  of  the  explanations  reported  to 
Publishers'  Weekly  this  year  for  good  book  sales: 
Among  the  "greatest  single  helps"  in  selling  their 
books,  publishers  mentioned  ads  and  reviews  in 
the  Nezo  York  Times;  "publicity  on  such  TV 
shows  as  'Today'  ";  "merchandising  kits"  and 
"display  racks"  and  circulars  mailed  directly  to 
readers.  One  publisher  said:  "The  best  sales  aid 
continues  to  be  an  intelligent  reviewer  in  a 
strong   medium— however    there    are    fewer    and 
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fewer  intelligent  reviews  in  strong  and  weak 
media."*  All  ol  these  publishers  could  well  have 
been  right,  and  yet  each  of  the  "helps"  has  often 
failed  dismally,  sometimes  at  great  cost.  Word- 
of-mouth  recommendations  by  readers  who  have 
read  the  books  imdoubtedly  play  a  crucial  role 
and  publishers  continually  pu/zle  over  how  they 
can  get  people  to  talk  about  their  books. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  publishers  know  far 
too  little  about  American  readers  and  they  have 
much  less  direct  contact  with  them  than  they 
shoidd.  Other  industries,  richer  and  more  con- 
centrated, have  worked  out  elaborate  techniques 
(a)  for  sampling  the  public's  desires,  (b)  for  effec- 
tive advertising  in  many  media,  and  (c)  for  mer- 
chandising in  stores.  The  hard-cover  publishing 
industry  is  weak  in  all  three  departments,  espe- 
cially the  last.  It  is  split  uj)  among  hinulreds  of 
competing  publishers  avIio  must  opeiatc  at  a  low 
margin  and  have  small  butlgcts  lor  advertising 
and  research**;  it  must  tlistribuie  chiefly  through 
a  few  thousand  widely  scattered  and  frequently 
inefficient  bookstores  which  ser\e  far  too  few 
people. 

Depressingly  enough,  there  were  more  book- 
stores operating  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  late  l*)ih 
century  than  there  are  today,  although  the 
]x)pulation  has  more  than  doubled.  A  publisher's 
secret  estimate  of  the  nimiber  of  bookstores  which 
stock  a  strong  representation  of  the  lists  of  the 
major  publishers  and  do  a  reasonable  job  of 
selling  might  go  as  high  as  .HOO;  probably  it  will 
be  nearer  100,  including  the  c(Mnpaiativc]y  well- 
run  chains  of  stores  owned  by    DouljJcday   and 

*See  Elizabeth  Hardu'irk's  article  on  "The  Decline 
of  Hook  Reviewing"  on  piigc  138. 

**It  is  not  that  the  publiahers  are  niggardly;  for  each 
tlollar  of  sales,  they  spend  tivenly  times  as  much  on 
advertising  as  the  auto  industry.  Their  problem  is 
that,  unlike  the  auto  and  other  industries,  they  nnist 
advertise  as  many  as  80  new  and  quite  difjerenl  prod- 
ucts a  year.  The  individual  budgets  are  sf>  loiv  that 
advertising  on  tcleinsiou  and  radio,  for  instance, 
has  seldorn  been  possible,  although  ni  the  last  year 
a  few  big  publishers  hax)e  been  planning  to  advertise 
such  potential  best  sellers  as  encyclopedias  and  cook- 
books on  radio  and  television.  Recently  it  has  become 
apparent  that  a  careful  plug  for  a  likely  book  on 
a  popular  television  program  (an  make  all  the 
difference.  .4fler  Mr.  Alexander  King  appeared  on 
the  Jack  Paar  show,  the  sales  of  his  book  called 
Mine  Enemy  Grows  Older  jumped  from  J  5 .000  to 
100,000.  Now  a  nexc  publishing  company  largely  com- 
jiosed  of  television  celebrities  has  been  formed  and 
I  he  pirrtners—Croucho  Marx  and  Art  Linklctter 
among  them— claim  an  audience  of  50  million  a  week. 
Some  publishers  are  ivatching  its  progress  with  con- 
\irli-rable  alarm. 


Bientano.  Of  course  pid)lishers  sympathize  with 
the  genteel  book-lovers  who  set  up  small  stores 
with  inadequate  capital  in  hopeless  locations. 
But  too  often  the  whole  situation  results  in  a 
costly  ovei  production  of  books  people  don't  see, 
know  about,  or  want  to  buy.  Overproduction  is 
one  of  the  publisher's  nightmares— another  is  the 
number  of  readers  who  walk  the  streets  and 
might  buy  all  kinds  of  books  if  only  they  passed 
a  good  bookstore;  but  they  don't. 

In  the  last  lew  years  some  of  the  trade  pub- 
lishers have  been  trying  both  to  teach  the  retail 
trade  to  sell  effectively  and  also  to  get  in  closer 
touch  with  the  public  itself  by  mailing  circulars 
listing  books  to  potential  readers.  These  and 
other  rather  complex  ellorts  by  publishers  to  be 
businesslike  seem  mildly  promising— although 
the  trade  has  yet  to  come  to  grips  with  the  short- 
age ol  good  outlets.  M)  ])oiru  is:  if  you  can't 
work  iq)  interest  in  these  cjuestioiis,  you'd  bet- 
ter stay  away  from  publishing.  If  you  don't 
learn  a  good  deal  about  the  problems  of  tho.se 
who  must  design,  advertise,  and  sell  the  books, 
everybody  suffers,  especially  the  aiuhor.* 

TEMPTATION  FOR  THE  MEDIOCRE 

(2)  Whatever  his  luck  in  bookstores,  the  pub- 
lisher can  still  ho]je  to  sell  his  books  lo  one  of 
the  large  book  clubs,  sharing  the  royalties  equally 
with  the  author.  (The  clubs  generally  rent  the 
original  plates  and  print  their  own  editions.) 
Over  five  million  peojjle  are  obliged  by  their 
clulj  membership  to  buy  several  books  through 
the  mail  each  year.  In  19.5S  they  bought  04.8 
million  bcjoks— more  than  twice  the  28.2  million 
adidt  books  sold  in  bookstores  and  by  direct  mail. 
Without  their  proceeds  from  book  clulis— and 
also  from  sale  of  reprint  rights  which  I'll  discuss 
later— most  pul^lishers  of  general  books  could  not 
survive. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  clubs  is  the  Reader's 
Digest  Condensed  Book  Club  which  has  some 
tiuu  (iiicl  (I  half  million  members  and  has  been 
known  to  guarantee  as  much  as  ,1^ 1 00,000  in 
royalties  against  future  sales  of  a  condensed  book 
(which  appears  with  seveial  others  in  a  one- 
volume  edition).  The  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
(with  nearly  500,000  members)  and  the  Literary 

*Some  authors  may  indeed  be  grateful  for  your 
ability  to  make  sensible  suggestions  about  their  books, 
and  help  shape  them,  and  this  will  be  a  crucial  part 
of  your  work.  But  whether  they  need  such  help  or 
not,  all  authors  will  depend  on  you  to  represent  their 
books  to  the  publishing  world  and  the  readers  in  the 
way  that  luill  find  them  the  widest  market  and  make 
the  most   money. 


Guild  (about  600,000  members)  can  each 
regularly  guarantee  $20,000  to  $40,000  against 
expected  sales— no  small  simi  in  the  publishing 
Inisiness.  After  these  "Big  Three,"  the  dozens 
of  book  clubs  decline  in  size  and  potential  sales; 
nevertheless,  publishers  of  highbrow  books  are 
\ery  grateful  for  selection  by  the  small  Reader's 
Subscription,  which  can  sell  three  or  four  thou- 
sand copies  of  a  book  and  retrieve  its  costs. 

The  Economist  estimates  that,  in  general,  "the 
(|uality  of  the  book-club  selections  sticks  dismally 
close  to  the  lowest  common  denominator."  Cer- 
tainly this  charge  does  not  apply  to  a  number 
of  the  smaller  clubs  like  the  Reader's  Subscrip- 
tion, the  Mid-Century  Book  Society,  and  the 
History  Book  Club,  or  to  the  more  fortimate 
choices  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Cltib;  but  most 
editors  would  agree  privately  that  it  is  true  for 
too  many  selections  of  the  big  clubs.  These  have 
brought  much  money  to  the  publishers  but  they 
liave  not  made  up  for  the  shortage  of  good  book- 
stores; instead  they  have,  in  general,  circulated 
g,  a  very  limited  selection  of  mediocre  books  to 
very  large  numbers  of  people. 

(3)  One  of  the  best— and  least  compromising— 
publishing  strategies  is  to  develop  a  profitable 
backlist  of  books  which  will  keep  selling  from 
year  to  year.   As  the  Economist  puts  it: 

Every  publisher  cherishes  his  staples;  his  Bibles,  liis 
dictionaries,  his  cookery  books.  Between  12,000  and 
13,000  books  are  brought  out  each  year  but  the  an- 
nual catalogue  of  books  in  print  has  almost  ten  times 
as  many  listings  .  .  .  the  backlist  accounts  for  half 
the  annual  business  of  the  industry  and  it  provides 
some  publishers  with  as  much  as  three-quarters  of 
their  business. 

There  is  no  telling  what  kind  of  book  may 
I  keep  selling  over  the  years:  medieval  histories 
and  apparently  obscure  novels  may  do  far  better 
than  books  which  were  best  sellers  in  their  day. 
Fresh  from  the  university,  you  should  be  aware 
of  two  especially  important  staples:  textbooks 
and  juvenile  books.  The  publishing  industry 
knows  its  demography;  it  has  delighted  in  put- 
ting out  millions  of  textbooks  for  the  large  num- 
bers of  children  born  during  the  war  and  postwar 
years,  some  of  whom  are  now  entering  college. 
And  contrary  to  all  predictions,  the  dreary  fan- 
tasy of  television  seems  to  have  driven  many 
small  children  back  to  books  instead  of  away 
from  them  forever.  The  juvenile  book  business 
is  thriving*  (a  classic  like  Button's  The  World 
of  Pooh  sold  some  200,000  copies  last  year)  and, 

*ln  1958,  32.8  million  juvenile  books  costing  more 
than  a  dollar  were  sold— as  compared  with  16.8  mil- 
lion in  1952. 
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although  they  may  not  advertise  the  fact,  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  New  York  publishers 
depend  heavily  on  juveniles  for  their  profits. 
It  is  even  conceivable— or  so  the  publishers  pray 
—that  the  children  will  survive  both  puberty  and 
their  high-school  education  and  go  on  reading 
when  they  grow  up. 

I'll  say  no  more  about  these  traditional  ways 
of  turning  a  publishing  dollar— or  about  the 
other  fundamentals  of  the  business  I've  not  men- 
tioned: movie  and  television  rights  (which  are 
not  very  valuable),  libraries,  agents,  mysteries, 
mail  order,  and  remainder  houses,  to  name  a  few. 
Each  involves  a  complicated  commercial  world 
in  which  you'll  probably  have  to  find  your  way, 
and  I  wish  you  luck.  Instead,  I'd  ask  you  to  con- 
sider a  fourth  strategy  publishers  use  to  make 
money,  which,  I  suggest,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant for  you  to  think  about— the  Paperback 
Phenomenon. 

THE     LURID     AND     THE     EXCELLENT 

In  1958,  258  million  paperback  books  for  adults 
were  sold  as  compared  luith  28.2  million  hard- 
cover adult  "trade  books"— i.e.  books  of  gen- 
eral interest  sold  in  bookstores  (as  distinguished 
from  texts,  technical  works,  etc.).  Most  of  the 
paperbacks  were  reprints  from  hard-cover  books 
and  the  royalties,  split  equally  between  the  orig- 
inal publisher  and  the  author,  were  an  important 
source  of  income  to  both.  As  the  decline  in  the 
sales  of  hard-cover  novels  over  the  last  ten  years 
makes  clear,  the  public  now  prefers  its  fiction 
in  jDaperbacks;  when  considering  a  work  of  fiction 
by  an  unknown  author,  the  publisher  must  usu- 
ally reckon  on  losing  money  if  he  cannot  ar- 
range a  reprint— or  a  book-club— sale.  But, 
beyond  that,  the  enormous  predominance  of 
paperback  over  hard-cover  sales  has  been  forc- 
ing hard-cover  publishers  to  reconsider  many  of 
their  old  assumptions:  How  important  are  hard 
covers  on  books? 

Certainly  many  publishers  and  writers  on 
American  culture  have  scarcely  known  what  to 
make  of  the  Paperback  Phenomenon.  Mr.  Weeks, 
for  instance,  acknowledges  that  the  general  level 
of  paperbacks  has  improved  since  the  days  when 
the  racks  were  crowded  with  "lurid,  large- 
bosomed  beauties"  but  it  seems  to  him  "regretta- 
ble after  one  hundred  years  of  public  education 
that  we  have  produced  such  a  demand  for  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  emotionalism." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Peter  Drucker,  the  well 
known  business  consultant  and  expert  on  the 
y\merican  future,  recently  said  of  paperbacks  that 


there  had  been  a  "great  shift  in  their  public 
market  and  content:  history,  foreign  affairs,  art, 
and  religion  arc  rapidly  becoming  staples." 

If  Ml'.  Drucker  and  Mr.  AVeeks  seem  to  dis- 
agree, don't  let  it  bother  you;  it  is  just  the  sort 
of  (lis])ute  about  woi  thincss  that  one  finds  in 
the  publishing  business.  Neither  of  these  busy 
men,  I  suspect,  has  actually  counted  down  the 
list  of  moic  than  (i, ()()()  paperbacks  and  ticked  off 
the  good,  iiniocuous,  and  bad,  and  neither  Iiave 
I.  Nor,  incidentally,  has  om  oitl  fi  iend  Mi. 
Unterecker,  but  Jic  does  have  something  to  say 
about  the  Paperback  Phenomenon  which  you 
should  consider  caieiully: 

AincvKd  )}<)W  Ims  ! .200  hookslorrs  sclUtin  [a  rejjrr- 
soiliilivr  srietlioii  of]  liind-irnify  books.  I)ul  in  llir 
last  tu'Ciily  yctiis  jxijicrlxK  k  liooksellers  have  iuocd.scd 
ill  niniihc)  from  sniniil  dozrii  to.  farly  in  /'>yS.  jiisl 
undrr  100.000.  These  100.000  oullels-uewsslands. 
sodii  l<iii>iliii)is.  dej)aylnie)il  stores,  bus  mid  ruihoad 
teriiiitiiils—riiiike  it  possible  for  tlic  publislieis  to  print 


immense  editions.  Not  nil  these  editions  are  of  good 
books  (7.277,000  copies  of  Grnre  Melalious's  sex- 
larded  Peyton  Place  are  )iou<  in  priiil)  but  many 
of  the  paperbacks  are  excellent. 

And  more  important ,  good.  bad.  and  indifferent , 
the  sofl-coxier  books  are  gradually  sunuging  the  non- 
reading  American  into  the  habit  of  reading.  Because 
he  feels.  I  think  for  the  first  lime,  thai  the  book  is 
someliow  not  sacred.  Literature,  that  terrible  and 
dull  thing  -which  he  had  been  forced  in  high  school 
to  read  far  too  sUni'ly  and  wJiich  he  had  been  made 
to  respect  as  something  a  little  nut  of  his  reach,  he- 
comes,  on  a  druiistore  display  rack,  almost  as  attrac- 
tive in  its  garish,  enticing  cover  as  Life,  Look,  or 
Reader's  Digest,  .hit!  because  it  costs  very  little  more 
than  those  publications  it  becomes  .  .  .  something 
that  can  be  used  and  thrown  away.  If  he  doesn't 
respect  lilrrature .  lie  often  discoTcrs—to  his  surprise- 
that  he  likes  it. 

Books  conseijuently  whidi  no  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  have  considered  publishing  in  editions 
of  over  3,000  copies  in  hard  covers  suddenly,  as 
jxiperbacks.  find  a    \large^^   audience. 

It  is  this  netii  audience  for  books  mid  its  dei'elop- 
ing  reading  habits,  therefore,  which  seem  to  me 
ultimately  resj>onsible  for  some  of  tlie  growing  trends 
in  American  reriting  and  publishing.  No  writer  or 
publisher  can  now  ignore  this  audience  and  every- 
body is  feeling  out  rather  carefully  its  interests. 

Mr.  lhuere(kei  is  rather  more  optimistic  this 
time  and  I  think  he  is  right  to  be,  although, 
as  you  note,  lie  does  not  go  into  the  lascinating 
(if  not  li  iglitening)  cjuestion  of  how  well  many 
of  these  books,  especially  the  "excellent"  ones 
are  rend.  .\nd  unfortunately  he  does  not  go  on 
and  discuss  the  significant  differences  between 
Cheap  and  Quality  Paperbacks: 

Cheap  paperbacks  sold  from  those  ui)i(|uitous 
wire  display  racks,  are  published  mainly  by  some 
half-do/en  large,  iiidependenl  reprint  houses 
(New  American  Library,  IVinlam,  Potket,  Faw- 
cett,  Dell,  etc.).  The  average  first  printing  of  the 
books  is  about  I, 50, ()()()- 17.5, ()()()  copies,  and  the 
royalty  on  a  2,5-cent  book  will  start  at  a  penny 
and  mount  along  with  sales.  Wartime  editions 
lor  servicemen  helped  to  establish  the  format  and 
create  the  public  appeal  for  these  books;  until 
the  early  'fifties,  nine  out  of  ten  were  fiction,  and 
although  some  excellent  titles  got  into  print  the 
business  relied  on  a  hard  core  of  Westerns,  mys- 
teries, and  sexy  thrillers.  Since  then  a  clean-up 
mo\einenl  has  taken  phue  and  although  the  hard 
core  is  still  there,  some  of  the  paperiiack  pub- 
lishers have  iound  that  the  classics,  modern  p.sy- 
( holog\',  antiiiopolog),  reprints  of  good  novels, 
and  innocuous  light  books  cm  at  least  compete 
profitably  with  the  tortured  blondes.  lUit  if  they 
have  been  converted  to  the  classics  and  to  the 
salability  of  Freud,  Jane  Austen,  Ruth  Benedict, 
and  Salinger,  they  are  still  slow  to  put  out  recent 
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books,  especially  non-fiction.  For  the  jDresent, 
at  least,  sales  of  cheap  paperbacks  seem  to  have 
reached  a  plateau  of  about  250  million  a  year. 

Quality  paperbacks  are  an  altogether  different 
story.  They  were  introduced  in  America  as  re- 
cently as  1953  by  a  young  man  at  Doubleday  and 
Company,  the  largest  hard-bound  publisher  of 
all.  Incorporating  some  of  the  features  of  the 
English  "Penguins,"  he  issued  a  line  of  firmly 
bound,  nicely  covered,  paperbacked  reprints 
called  Anchor  Books  which  were  published  for 
about  a  dollar  in  printings  of  about  20,000  at 
a  royalty  of  6  to  71/9  per  cent,  and  were  supposed 
to  appeal  to  college  students  and  their  teachers, 
in  particular,  and  to  eggheads  in  general.  Ed- 
mund Wilson's  To  the  Finland  Station,  David 
Riesman's  The  Lonely  Crowd,  and  A.  E.  Taylor's 
Socrates  were  some  of  the  first  titles,  and  the 
trend  has  been  for  the  books  to  be  more  spe- 
cialized and  abstruse,  rather  than  less. 

Doubleday  was  able  to  draw  on  its  own  large 
stock  of  titles  for  some  of  the  Anchor  Books,  but 
for  others  they  bought  the  rights  from  competing 
publishers.  The  publishing  trade  soon  observed 
that  the  books  were  selling  out  in  the  college 
bookstores.  Within  two  years  a  half-dozen  New 
York  publishers  had  entered  the  field  with 
Anchor-like  editions  of  their  own  and  today 
there  are  literally  dozens  of  cjuality  paperback 
imprints  which  have  issued  some  2,000  titles; 
last  year  their  sales  reached  some  eight  million 
copies— far  less  than  the  28.2  million  hard-cover 
trade  books  sold  to  adults  but  impressive  con- 
sidering that  six  years  ago  none  were  sold  at  all, 
and  that  demand  is  steadily  increasing. 

COHEN     AT     VERSAILLES 

The  cpiality  paperback  boom  has  proved 
nuich  more  durable  than  many  publishers 
had  thought— some  of  the  original  skeptics 
have  now  introduced  lines  of  their  own.  At  small 
colleges  the  books  have  in  eftect  made  possible 
the  sale  of  general  books  where  only  textbooks 
were  once  sold,  while  at  Harvard  the  average 
student  is  buying  twenty  paperbacks  a  year. 
Many  young  people  seem  to  have  become  im- 
patient with  hard-cover  books;  at  Columbia  the 
bookstore  clerks  found  that  the  paperbound  edi- 
tion of  a  book  of  scientific  philosophy  was  out- 
selling the  hardbound  edition  four  to  one,  at  the 
same  price.  Increasingly  the  books  are  moving 
off  campuses  into  big-city  outlets  and  even  into 
some  of  the  magazine  stands  that  carry  cheap 
paperbacks.  The  publishers  are  aware  that  the 
current  college  generation  is  becoming  used  to 


quality  paperbacks.  Nevertheless  they  tend  to 
worry.  The  field  is  crowded:  they  remember  that 
after  the  war  the  cheap  paperback  field  included 
imprints  such  as  Eagle  Books,  Pony  Books,  and 
Bart  House  which  are  long  extinct.  And  they 
wonder  how  many  highbrow  books  of  history, 
art,  philosophy,  science,  religion,  etc.  are  left 
which  will  be  suitable  for  wide  distribution.  No 
doubt  it  is  admirable  that  Rudolph  Carnap's 
difficult  Meaning  and  Necessity  (Phoenix)  and 
Maud  Bodkin's  Archetypal  Patterns  in  Poetry 
(Vintage)  are  now  available  to  the  student  at  low 
prices;  but  what,  the  publishers  are  wondering, 
lies  beyond  Carnap  and  Bodkin?  How  will  it  all 
end? 

The  most  striking  suggestion  of  how  it  might 
all  end  came  last  spring  in  a  speech  delivered  to 
a  group  of  publishers  by  Arthur  A.  Cohen,  the 
founder  and  president  of  Meridian  Books,  a 
company  which  publishes  mainly  quality  paper- 
backs, over  140  of  them,  including  Jung,  E.  M. 
Forster,  Baudelaire,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  and 
Mary  McCarthy. 

"The  thesis  to  which  I  will  address  rnyself, 
Cohen  began,  "is  that  paperbound  publishing 
seems  destined  to  obliterate  cloth  trade  publish- 
ing as  toe  presently  know  it." 

In  saying  this  to  the  hard-cover  publishers, 
Cohen  was  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  Jacobin 
announcing  his  program  on  the  steps  of  Ver- 
sailles; the  argument  he  made  in  this  speech  and 
in  subsequent  memos  is  too  long  to  quote  to  you 
in  full  but  it  deserves  your  attention. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  cjuality  paperbacks, 
Cohen  said,  is  that  the  publishers  were  seduced 
by  the  success  of  the  original  Anchor  Books  for- 
mula and  assumed  there  must  be  some  necessary 
connection  between  scholarly  books  of  profound 
—not  to  say  ponderous— significance  and  the 
Cjuality  paperback  binding.  In  recent  years  the 
formula  has  become  harder  and  harder  to  follow: 
"The  mediocre  book  is  now  made  to  masquerade 
as  definitive;  it  has  become  increasingly  common 
for  a  minor  work  by  a  major  author  to  be  adver- 
tised in  reverse— the  name  large  and  the  title 
small." 

And  for  Cohen  this  has  been  a  great  mistake. 
Far  from  being  limited  to  the  original  highbrow 
formula,  he  thinks  that  the  quality  paperback 
format  presents  an  opportunity  to  publish  many 
kinds  of  books,  at  low  prices,  for  very  diverse 
audiences.  The  potential  buyers  of  new  novels, 
biographies,  and  other  popular  books,  have,  he 
points  out,  just  as  much  difficulty  buying  hard- 
cover books  on  their  salaries  as  do  the  students, 
teachers,    artists,    and    intellectuals    who    have 
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Ijoiiglit  so  ni;iiiy  scholarly  and  "(liffirult"  (]ualily 
paperbacks. 

The  qualily  pajicrbacks,  Cohen  insists,  are  not 
tied  to  subject  matter.  The  important  things 
about  them  arq  these:  Their  production  is  sim- 
pler and  cheaper;  they  ha\e  more  outlets;  the 
accounting,  processing,  shipping,  merchandising 
involved  in  their  publication  all  lend  themselves^ 
to  money-saving  mechanization;  and  the  capital 
and  time  saved  allowed  lor  the  development  of 
a  "more  imaginative  editorial  program." 

Certainly  a  number  of  publishers  are  now  edg- 
ing away  from  the  original  Anchor  lormida: 
\'iking's  Compass  Books  and  Grosset's  Universal 
Library  are  reprinting  some  modern  novels  and 
popular  books.  Macmillan  is  launching  a  poet's 
series;  Anchor  and  Harper's  Torchbooks  are  in- 
troducing extensive  programs  of  publishing  in 
the  sciences;  Grove's  Evergreen— which  has  al- 
ready published  many  excellent  works  of  modern 
fiction  in  paperbacks— will  do  a  series  on  con- 
temporary art;  (Cohen's  fnin  will  soon  issue 
"Meridian  Fiction"— "reprints  directed  at  those 
who  think  there  is  something  between  Spillane 
and  Lermontov"— as  well  as  a  history  text  series 
and  a  paperback  maga/inc  edited  by  Saul  Bellow. 

But  the  question  still  remains  whether  ticxo 
books  of  general  interest  can  be  published  orig- 
inally in  paperbacks.  Since  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  producing  a  quality  paperback 
book  and  a  hard-cover  book  is  small,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  sell  three  or  four  times  as  many 
paperback  books  in  order  to  make  a  profit  at  the 
lower  price.  How  can  so  many  luifainiliar  paj)er- 
back  titles  be  sold— competing  as  they  must  with 
repiints  of  famous  books— without  the  benefit 
both  of  advertising  and  the  displays  and  helpful 
salesmen  one  finds  in  bookstores?  And  with  a 
price  so  low  and  sales  so  imsiue  how  can  the 
]nd3lisher  provide  the  author  with  a  decent 
royalty,  or  his  book  with  effective  promotion? 

THESE  and  other  cjuestions  have  made  many 
old-line  publishers— some  of  whom  have  large  in- 
vestments in  their  hard-cover  inventories— very 
doubtful  of  Cohen's  vision  of  the  future.  As  of 
now,  they  point  out,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
launch  profitably  most  serious  new  books  in 
paperbacks  alone.  And  they  note  that  attempts 
to  put  out  new  books  in  b')th  hard  covers  and 
paper  have  not  been  highly  successful. 

But  Cohen  is  confident  that  dislributif)n  and 
production  of  the  books  will  improve— that  an- 
swers can  be  worked  out.  In  not  much  longer 
than  a  decade,  he  thinks,  "most  if  not  all  popular 
fiction  \vill  appear  in  higher-priced  paper  covers." 


Sometliini^  iinc  xrill  he  dcTiscd  \lir  wrote  recetilly]. 
There  u'ill  be  a  shnke-up  nud  a  sliakirig  out:  stnid 
and  tired  />iiblislierx  will  succumb  or  merge:  new 
publishers  will  rise  and  new  techniques  of  communi- 
cating cheaply  tuill  be  explored.  The  demise  of 
anything  ineffective,  cumbersome,  and  unprofitable 
can  only  he  a  boon— particularly  when  our  ahilily 
to  communicate  is  at  stake. 

\\  hatever  the  outcome  of  this  controversy,  it 
seems  to  me  a  healthy  one  because,  in  one  way 
or  another,  it  iin'ghi  lead  to  a  wider  and  more 
profitable  distribution  of  gooti  books,  in  any 
ca.se,  it  brings  me  to  a  final  point:  Publishing 
ran  be  a  bitter  war  between  editors  who  love 
Ijooks  and  businessmen  who  love  only  money— 
but  if  )ou  are  lucky,  it  should  not  be. 

If  you  could  peer  into  the  minds  of  the  stock- 
holders and  senior  partners  who  ultimately  con- 
trol publishing  policy,  you  could  probably  make 
—as  Hiram  Haydn  recently  did— a  rough  division 
into  three  groups:  (1)  those  who  are  willirig  to 
])ui)lisli  little  more  than  "titillating  ndobish"  in 
order  to  clear  a  high  and  sure  profit;  (2)  those 
who  publish  only  books  which  meet  their  verv 
high  standards  of  taste— usually  (although  not 
inevitably)  at  considerable  loss  of  their  wealthy 
family's  capital;  and  (.8)  that  large  group  of 
jjublishers  who  like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
practicing  the  honorable  profession  of  profitably 
publishing  decent  books  for  a  variety  of  audi- 
ences, inc  hiding  some  work  of  real  distinction. 

You'll  soon  be  aware  of  the  jolly  hypocrisy, 
the  iat-mindedncss  and  the  belief-in-one's-own- 
bookjac  kets  that  can  abound  in  the  upper  levels  of 
the  publishing  business;  bi:t  in  fact  while  most  of 
the  leading  publishers  do  publish  for  profit  each 
year  a  number  of  books  which  they  wouldn't 
boast  about  at  parties,  they  are,  to  their  credit, 
often  willing  to  issue  several  books  of  poetry  each 
year  at  a  loss;  to  take  long  risks  cm  writers  they— 
or  their  se^nior  editors— believe  are  talented;  to 
put  out  books  on  public  questions  as  a  public 
sei  vice.  And  when  such  books  succeed  they  are 
pleased  indeed.  They  would  be  glad  to  publish 
more,  and  to  concentrate  more  attention  on 
them,  //  ways  could  be  fcjund  to  sell  more  of 
them  to  more  people. 

As  I've  tried  to  suggest  to  you,  the  ways  that 
now  exist  to  diffuse  books  in  this  swiftly  chang- 
ing, rich,  and  increasingly  educated  society  are 
laggard  and  far  from  ideal;  the  challenge  to  you 
now  is  not  only  to  jiursue  excellence— although 
that  is  certainly  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
publishing  business— but  to  find  better  ways  to 
give:  excellence  a  wider  and  more  profitable 
chance  to  be  known. 


Hdvper's   Magazine,   October   lO'jO 
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Glamis  Castle  in  Scotland  is  haunted  by  a  nameless  red-headed  giant. 


A  guide  to  British  ghosts 


ALK  to  the  people  of  Scrapfaggot 
Green  in  Essex.  They  will  tell  you 

a  witch's  sprite  that  was  set  loose 
J-  S.  bulldozer.  It  tolled  the  church 
nd  caused  chickens  to  drown  them- 
.  in  water  butts. 

eet  the  Londoners  who  run  the 
y  Lane  Theatre.  Their  peripatetic 

appeared  to  a  packed  house— and  it 


even  wobbled  in  to  see  Oklahoma]  Odd 
things  happen  in  castles  too.  Who 
switched  on  that  light  in  our  picture? 

Don't  expect  all  our  British  ghosts  to 
squeak  and  gibber.  Some  are  really  quite 
charming.  The  present  tenants  of  Lady 
Hamilton's  old  house  in  London  have 
only  one  complaint.  The  beautiful  phan- 
tom leaves  the  doors  unlocked.  And  then 


there  are  those  supernatural  dogs  who 
answer  to  unlikely  names,  like  Shriker, 
Trash  and  Shuck. 

Long  nights  are  the  best  for  ghost- 
hunters.  So  why  not  visit  Britain  in  the 
Fall  or  early  Spring?  In  these  lovely 
seasons  you  get  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
Check  your  travel  agent.  A  round-trip 
transatlantic  ticket  can  cost  under  $400! 


For  free  color  booklet,  "Stalely  Homes  in  Britain,"  see  your  travel  agent  or  write  Box  171.  British  Travel  Association, 
ii,  ew  York~680  Fifth  Avenue:  In  Los  Angeles-b06  South  Hill  St.;  In  Chicago-39  South  La  Salle  St.:  In  Canada-90  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto 
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Now  enjoy  Kentucky's  Prized  Bourbon  in  86 
Proof  nnildness  ...  or  in  the  famed  100  Proof 
Bottled  in  Bond.  Both  original  and  genuine 
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Is  It  Judge  Crater's  Body? 

A  New  Clue  To  A  Famous  Disappearance 


The  Next  Election  Is  Already  Rigged 


Si-c  "KOHD  STAB  I'IMK"  in  living  color  Tuesdays  on  NIK' 


Ford  Falcon:  easiest  car  in  the  world  to  o 


Introducing  a  wonderful  new  world  of  savings 
in  the  new-size  1960  Ford  jCcxlc^ijrn^ 


Look  at  the  price  tag  for  big  news!  For  all  its  big- 
car  comfort,  styling  and  power,  the  Falcon  delivers 
for  less  than  many  imported  economy  cars. 

IIoiH'st-to-goo(lness  six-passcngcr  comfort..  Plenty  ol 
room  lor  six  .  .  .  and  all  llicir  hi'^<iaticl 

New  (i-cijliutler  engine . . .  up  front  for  greater  safetij 
anil  stability.  A  hrand-neu  power  plant  si^ecifically 
designed  to  power  the  Falcon  over  Americas  liills 
and  highways  witlr'big  car"])eriornianc(>  and  safety. 

World's  most  experienced  netr  ear.  Tlie  I'alcon  w  as 
]5ro\'eii  over  every  mile  ol  nnmhered  Federal  Higli- 
way  in  FxpericTice  Hnn,  U.S.A.,  a  grneiing  demon- 


stration clima.xing  Ford's  3  years  and  3  million  miles 
ol  testing  and  development. 

Up  to  30  miles  a  gallon  on  regular  gas.  Experience 
linn,  U.S.A.,  proved  the  Falcon's  exceptional  gas 
mileage  and  oil  economy. 

Made  in  U.S.A.  .  .  .  serrAced  everywhere.  The 
I''aleon  is  a  ])rodnet  ol  Dearborn,  Michigan,  antomo- 
tive  capital  of  the  world.  Every  part  of  the  Falcon 
has  been  designed  for  maxinumi  dnrability  and  de- 
l)endal)lc  performance.  Falcon  service  is  available 
at  o\er  7,()(){)  Ford  Dealers  across  (he  comilry. 

FORD  Dm<.tQN.i/l'n/yl(c/cr6'cm/ia/iy^ 


FORD    BUILDS   THE   WORLDS    MOST   BEAUTIFULLY    PROPORTIONED   CARS 

FORD -The  Finest  Fords  of  a  LifctimeJ^^tf  FALCON -The  New-Size  Ford    ^^^0gt     TH  UNDERBIRD -The  World's  Most  Wanted  Car 


SELL  SYSTEM   TEAMWORK  IS  A    VITAL   FACTOR 
|W  EFFICIENT,  ECONOMICAL  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Direct  Distance  Dialing   is  an  exannple  of  tine 
value  of  unified   research,  manufacture  and  operations 


Th 


.here  are  great  advantages  to  tlie 
■ublic  and  the  nation  in  the  wa}  the 
lell  System  is  set  up  to  provide  tele- 
hone  service.  It  is  a  very  simple 
orni  of  organization,  with  four 
ssential  parts. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  does 
ae  research. 

The  Western  Electric  Company 
i  the  Bell  System  unit  which  does 
lanufacturing,  handles  supply,  and 
istalls  central  ofRce  equipment. 

Twenty-one  Bell  Telephone  oper- 
ting  companies  provide  service 
ithin  their  respective  territories. 

The  American  Telephone  and 
elegraph  Company  co-ordinates 
le  whole  enterprise  and  furnishes 
ationwide  service  over  Long  Dis- 
ince  lines. 

Each  is  experienced  and  efficient 

I  its  own  field.    But  the  particular 

line  of  each  is  greatly  extended  be- 

jiuse  all  four  parts  are  in  one  organ- 

'l.ation  and  work  together  as  a  team. 

Direct  Distance  Dialing  — one  of 
ic  greatest  advances  in  the  speed 
id  convenience  of  telephone  serv- 
e—is an  example  of  the  \alue  of 
lis  unified  setup. 

Already  more  than  8,000,000  tele- 
lone  customers  in  more  than  700 
'Calities  can  dial  direct  to  as  many 

46,000,000  telephones  throughout 
IC  country.   Each  month  there  are 


EXAMPLE  OF  II-a/vivvOkK.  At  left  is  new  fast-moving  switch  (actual  size)  used  m  Direct 
Distance  Dialing.  Many  of  them  go  into  action  automatically  every  time  you  dial.  Enclosed 
in  gas-filled  glass  tubes  to  assure  perfect  contacts.  Made  to  last  40  years.  The  result  of 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and  Western  Electric  working  together  to  get  the  best  and  most 
economical  design.  At  right  is  remarkable  new  machine,  designed  by  Western  Electric, 
which  automatically  assembles  360  switches  an  hour  at  a  very  small  cost. 


more.  Millions  of  others  can  dial 
direct  over  shorter  out-of-town  dis- 
tances. Calls  as  far  as  3000  miles 
away  go  through  in  seconds. 

All  of  this  didn't  just  happen.  It 
called  for  years  of  intensive  planning, 
the  in\ention  of  wholly  new  ma- 
chines and  equipment,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  operating  and 
accounting  techniques. 

Research  alone  couldn't  have  done 
it.  Neither  manufacturing  nor 
operations  separately  could  have 


done  it.  And  just  money  couldn't 
have  done  it,  although  it  takes 
money  and  a  lot  of  it  for  telephone 
improvement. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  it  could 
never  have  been  done  so  quickly  and 
so  economically  without  the  unified 
setup  of  the  Bell  System. 

For  many  a  year  it  has  given  dy- 
namic drive  and  direction  to  the 
business  and  provided  the  most  and 
the  best  telephone  service  in  the 
world. 


BELL   TELEPHONE     SYSTEM     iM 
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^  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  ...to  start  you  on  the  systematic  collection 
of  a  well-balanced  library  of  classical  records... 


Symphonies 


^4.  BEETHOVEN 

Symphony 
No.  7  AND 

Fidelio 
Overture 

Chi.Syni..  Ri-iner 

5.  BERLIOZ 

Symphonie 
Fantastique 

Boston  Syiiiphon 
Munch 

6.  BRAHMS 

Symphony 
No.  1 

Boston  Syniphon 
Munch 


2.  BEETHOVEN 

Symphony 
No.  5 

SCHUBERT 

Unfinished 
Symphony 

Boston  Svinpliony 

Muncli 
7.  BRAHMS 

Symphony 

No.  3  AND 

Tragic 
Overture 

Chi.  Svni..  Kriner 
*  8.  FRANCK 

Symphony 
in  D  minor 

^     Boston  Svmphoni 

.Munch 
>|e9.    MENDELSSOHN 

Italian  and 
Reformation 
Symphonies 

y     Boston  Symphony 
Munch 


10.  MOZART 

Jupiter 

Symphony 

AND  Symphony 

No.   40 

Chicago  Svm. 
Reiner 

11.  PROKOFIEFF 

Classical 
Symphony  and 
Concerto  No.  3 

Graffnian,  pianist 

SAN     FHAN.     SVftl. 

Jorda 

*  12.  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony 
No.  5 

Boston  Symphony 
Monteux 

*  13.   TCHAIKOVSKY 

Pathetique 
Symphony 

Chicago  Sym. 
Reiner 


Concertos 


.    RACHMANl- 

I  F  Concerto  2 

I     Sym.,  Reiner 
LISZT 

oncerto  1 

vicruH  ^YM. 
/allenstein 
r-   nslein,  pianist 


*15.  BEETHOVEN 

Emperor 
Concerto 


Rubinstein, 
pianist 

SYM,  OF  THE   AIR 

Krips 


>l<:17.  BRAHMS 

Concerto  No.  2 

Gilels,  pianist 
Chi.  Sym.,  Reiner  >)c  23.  TCHAIKOVSKY*  16.  BEETHOVEN 

*  18.  BRAHMS        Concerto  No.  1      Concerto  in  D 

Concerto  in  D         Clihum,  pianist       Heifelz,  violinist 
Heifetz,  violinist  Kondrashin  Boston  Symphony 

Chi.  Sym.,  Reiner  conductor  Munch 


^e  OiCTl  Victor  Society  of  Great  'Music 


OFFERS  YOU 


REGULAR  LONG-PLAYING 
OR  STEREOPHONIC  RECORDS 


,  if  you  agree  to  buy  six  selections  within  the  next  year 
from  at  least  100  that  will  be  made  available 


THE  RECORDS  STARRE 


°w 


ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  STEREO  AS  WELL  AS  REGULAR  L.  P. 


>f:  14.  BEETHOVEN 

Concerto  No.  3 

Rubinstein, 

pianist 

SYMPHONY  OF  THE 
AIR.  Krips 


19.  CHOPIN 

Concerto  2 

SAINT-SAENS 

Concerto  No.  4 

Brailow'sky,p(d/jjif 

Boston  Symphony 

Mimch 


20.  GRIEG  and       22.  rachmaninoff 


MENDELSSOHN 

Concertos 
No.  1 

Dorfmann, 

ROBIN   HOOD  DEI,L 

ORCH.,  Leinsdorf 


Concerto  1 
R.  STRAUSS 

Burleske 

Janis,  pianist 

Chicago  Sym. 

Reiner 


><(  24.  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Concerto  in  D 

Heifetz,  violinist 

Chicago  Sym. 

Reiner 


Diher  Orchestral  Works 


rmn  mum«. 


^   '.  BARTOK 

incerto  for 
irchestra 

lira^o  Svm. 
R.'incr' 


:^<:26.    BERLIOZ 

Harold  in  Italy 

Primrose,  violist 

Boston  Sym. 

Munch 

^33.  OFFENBACH 

Gaite 
Parisienne 

KHACHATURIAN 

Gayne  Ballet 

Suite 

(Excerpts) 

BOSTON  POPS 
Fiedler 


*28.    DEBUSSY 

La  Mer  •  ibert 
Ports  of  Call 

Boston  Svmphony 
Munch 


29.  GERSHWIN 

An  American  in 

Paris  •  Porgy 

and  Bess  Suite 

Morton  Gould 

AND    HIS  ORCH. 

30.  GLIERE 

The  Red  Poppy 

IPPOLITOV- 
IVANOV 

Caucasian 
Sketches 

LONDON  PHIMIAR. 

Fistoulari 


31.  GRIEG 

Peer  Gynt  and 
Lyric  Suites 

BOSTON  POPS 

Fiedler 

><<  32.  MOUSSORG- 
SKY-RAVEL 

Pictures  at 
an  Exhibition 

Chi.  Svm.,  Reiner 


>t<;27.  COPLAND 

Billy  the  Kid 
and  Rodeo 

Morton  Gould 
AND    HIS  ORCH, 
*  34.  RAVEL 

Bolero;  Raps. 

Espagnole; 

La  Valse 

DEBUSSY 

Afternoon  of 
a  Faun 

Boston  Symphony 

Munch 
^  35.  RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOFF 

Scheherazade 

LONDON    SYM. 

Monteux 


37.  STRAVINSKY 

Petrouchka 
AND  The  Fire- 
bird Suite 

PARIS  CONFERVA. 

ORCH..  Monteux 
*  38.  STRAVINSKY 

The  Rite  of 
Spring 

PARIS  CONSERVA. 

ORCH.,  Monteux 


^  36.  R.  STRAUSS 

Till  Eulen- 
spiegel  AND 

Death  and 
Transfigura- 
tion 

VIENNA  PHIL. 

Reiner 


41.  WAGNER 

Tannhauser 
Over.;  Venus- 
berg  Music; 
Sieg.  Rhine 

Journey; 

Magic  Fire 

Music 

Boston  Symphony 
Munch 


39.  TCHAIKOVSKV 

Romeo  and 
Juliet  AND 
Francesca 
da  Rimini 

Boston  Sym.  Munch 
>t(40.    TCHAIKOVSKY 

The  Sleeping 

Beauty 

(Excerpts) 

-JDON  SYMPHONY 

Monteux 


*    :ACH  43.  BACH  44.  BEETHOVEN 

indenburg  Brandenburg      Pathetique  and 
oncertos  Concertos  Appassionata 

^     1,2  and  3  Nos.  4,  5  and  6  Sonatas 

J'    n  Sym.  Munch  Boston  Svm.  Munch  Rubinstein 


45.  BEETHOVEN 

Trios  Opus  9, 
Nos.  1  and  3 

Heifetz,  Prim- 
rose, Pialigorsky 


46.  HAYDN 

Quartets 

Op.  74,  No.  I 

and  Op.  77, 

No.  1 

JUII.LIARD 
STRING  QUARTET 


47.  MOZART 

Clarinet 

Quintet  and 

Concerto 

Goodman 

Boston  Svm. 

Str.  Quartet 

Boston  Sym. 

Munch 


GST  MUSIC-LOVERS  Certainly  intend  to  build 
a  representative  record  library  of  the 
d's  Great  Mttsic.  Unfortunately,  almost 
,^  they  arc  haphazard  about  this.  Because 
"f  systematic  collection,  operating  costs  can 
luced  and  marked  savings  can  be  passed  on 
"1(1  collectors.  The  Introductory  Offer  above 
'■ainatic  demonstration.   In  the  first  year  it 

iits  a  saving  of  AS  MUCH  AS  40%  over 
iiiniifacturer's    nationally    advertised    price. 

purchasing  the  six  records  called  for  in 
iiial  membership,  members  who  continue 
le  building  their  record  libraries  at  almost  a 
THIRD  SAVING,  since  for  every  two  records 

"'■d   (from   a  group   of  at   least   100  made 

I'll-'  annually  by  the  Society)  members  will 
'■  a  third  rca  Victor  Heel  Seal  record  FREE. 
rdinal  feature  of  the  plan  is  GUIDANCE. 
society  has  a  Selection  Panel  whose  sole 
"11  is  to  recommend  "must-have"  works  for 
LIS.  The  panel  includes  DEEMS  TAYLOR, 
jscr  and  commentator,  Chairman;  SAMUEL 
ZINOFF,  General  Music  Director,  nrc; 
UES  BARZUN,  author  and  music  critic;  JOHN 


M.  CONLY,  music  editor,  7be  Jtlantic;  AARON 
COPLAND,  composer;  ALFRED  FRANKENSTEIN, 
music  editor,  Sitn  francisco  Chronicle;  DOUGLAS 
MOORE,  composer  and  Professor  of  Music,  Co- 
lumbia, WILLIAM  SCHUMAN,  composer  and  presi- 
dent of  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  CARLETON 
SPRAGUE  SMITH,  former  Chief  of  Music  Divi- 
sion, N.  Y.  Public  Library;  G.  WALLACE 
WOODWORTH,   Professor  of  Music,   Harvard. 

HOW  THE  SOCIETY  OPERATES 

EACH  month,  three  or  more  12-inch  33)^  RP  M. 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  records  are  announced 
to  members.  One  is  singled  out  as  the  record-of- 
the-month  and,  unless  the  Society  is  otherwise 
instructed  (on  a  simple  form  always  provided), 
this  record  is  sent.  If  the  member  docs  not  want 
it  he  may  specify  an  alternate,  or  instruct  the 
Society  to  send  nothing.  For  every  record  pur- 
chased, members  pay  only  the  nationally  adver- 
tised prices:  $4.98  for  regular  L.P.s;  $5.98  for 
Stereo  versions.  (For  every  shipment  a  small 
charge  for  postage  and  handling  is  added.) 


48.  MOZART 

Quartets  in  G 

K.387  and  in 

C,  K.465 

JUILLIARD 


49.  MOZART 

Sonatas 

Nos.  4  and  9 

and  Country 

Dances,  K.606 


STRING  QU.\RTET  Laiidouska 


50.  SCHUBERT 

Trout  Quintet 

THE  FESTIVAL 
QUARTET    with 

Sankey 
double  bass 


RCA  VICTOR  So 
345  Hudson  Str 
c    o    Book-of.the 


ety  of  Great  Mu 


V3-11 


et.    Nc 


rk    14,    N.    Y. 


nth    CU 

Please  register  me  as  a  member  of  The  RCA  Victor 
Society  of  Great  Music  and  send  me  immediately  the 
six  RCA  Victor  albums  indicated  below,  billing  me 
SI. 00  for  each  record  (plus  a  small  charge  for  post- 
age and  handling) .  I  agree  to  buy  six  additional 
records  within  twelve  months  from  those  made 
a-vailable  by  the  Society,  for  each  of  which  I  will  be 
billed  the  manufacturer's  nationally  advertised  price 
— .$4.98  for  monaural  recordings,  $5.98  tor  stereo- 
phonic recordings,  depending  on  which  box  I  have 
checked  below.  A  small  charge  for  postage,  handling, 
and  sales  ta.K  is  added.  Thereafter,  I  need  buy  only 
four  such  records  in  any  twelve-month  period  to 
maintain  membership,  i  may  cancel  my  membership 
any  time  after  buying  six  records  from  the  Society 
(in  addition  to  those  included  in  this  introductory 
offer).  After  my  sixth  purchase,  for  ever"  twc 
records  I  buy  from  the  Society  I  will  receive  a"  third 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  record  free. 


Write   Below   the   Numbers  of  the   Si: 


Albu 


IS   Yo 


Want 


D     D     D     D     n     D 

Check   the  version   you  want:   □   STEREO   □  MONAURAL 


MR.      ) 
MRS.   >.  .  . 

MISS  ) 
ADDRESS. 

(PIe.is 

e  print 

plainly) 

CITY- . . . 

ZONE 
membe 
dealer. 

rsl^i'n' 
please 

.  .  STATE .  .  . 
credited    to 
fill  In  here: 

NOTE:     If 

author!? 

DEALER'S 

you    wi 
ed   RCA 

NAME 

sh    your 
VICTOR 

an 

ADDRESS. 

PLEASE    NOTE:    Records    can    be    shipped    only    to    real- 
flLMits    of    the    U.     S.     and     its    territories,     and     Canada. 
Records   for  Canadian  members  are  made  in  Canada  and 
.^liinned    flu/j/    frrr    from    Ontario, 


The  Boolc-of-the-Month  Club  offers  you 
IN  A  SHORT  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP... 


ANY  SI> 


. . .  the  trial  membership  will  demonstrate 

how  much  you  can  save  continuously  on 

books  you  are  eager  to  add  to  your  library 


1.  COMPLETE 
STORIES  OF 
MAUGHAM.  -1 
vols.  (Hi-lall  prlcr 
S12.50) 

Each  Vol.   SI 


a.     C  O  M  P  L 
WOR  KS     O    ; 
HENRY.     -1 


12.  THE  KING 
MUST  DIE  ''  1, 
JIAKY  RKNAULT. 
(Hi-tail  price  S-1.50) 


13.  WOMEN  AND 
THOMAS  HAR- 
ROW h>i  .JOHN  F. 
MAHQUANI).  (Uc- 
tail    price   S4.7J) 


14.  ANATOMYOF 
A     MURDER     '"/ 

KOBF.KT  TK.W- 
KU.  (Uclall  price 
S4.O0) 


15  PLEASE 
DON'T  EAT  THE 
DAISIES  f>  V 
.IliAN  KEHK.  IHe- 
tall    price    S3. 50) 


Each  Vol.   SI 


17.  ALARMS  AND 
DIVERSIONS       liU 

J  A  .M  K  s  T  H  IT  K  - 
BF.ll.  (Retail  price 
S4.6U) 


18.  READING 
FOR      PLEASURE. 

lUUtrit  by  UKN- 
NKTT  CEHK.  (Re- 
tail   price   SJ.50) 


19.  FIRESIDE 
BOOK  OF  FAVOR- 
ITE    AMERICAN 

SONGS.  l;,i:i,-il  h,i 
llONI.  (Uctall 
pric 


20.  WHA7/E 
MUST  K  W 
ABOUT  CO  ■.■ 
NISM     /'"     I 


30.      THE      NEW 

31      THE   AGE   OF 

32.     THE     GREAT 

33.     ENDURANCE 

34.     AKU-AKU     h>, 

3S.      SPRING 

ON 

36.  PETER  FREU. 

37.      THE     TRAV- 

38.    THE     1 

WORLD        by 

REVOLUTION      b<i 

DEMOCRACIES  />!/ 

b<i    AI.FRF.O    I.AN- 

T  H  ()  R     H  E  V  K  R  - 

AN      ARCTIC 

IS- 

CHENS       BOOK 

ELS      OF      MARCO 

OF        SAW 

(■HL'RCHILL.    Vol. 

CHtlRCHlLL.   Vol. 

IHtTRCHIIX.    Vol. 

SINC.      (Retail 

POLO,      lllustratcfl 

PEPYS       ■.? 

11.      (Retail     price 

III.     (Retail     price 

IV.      (Uelail     price 

price    So) 

price    Se.'.i.Sl 

SCHERMAN. 

(Rc- 

SEAS  iKct;(il  i>rlie 

III    (.111    CMlor.     (Re. 

(Ret^iil     ,  .  1 

S6) 

SO) 

Sfi) 

tall    price    So) 

SS.W) 

tall    price    S4.y,-.) 

Each   V 

tfflil 


i^tttp. 


4 


k  V 


48.    THE    AFFLU- 

49.   A    STUDY  OF 

SO.    A 

NEW    HIS- 

51.   THE  WAR  OF 

52.     STORY    OF 

53.     A     STILL. 

54.     THIS     HAL- 

ENT   SOCIETY    b<i 
.lOHN      KENNETH 
CALBRAITH.    (Re- 
tail   price    S5) 

HISTORY.       a      2- 

vol.     abndqement 
o(    the    Toynbee 
work.      (Retail 
price    .?lll 

Each  Vol.   SI 

TORY 
U.S. 

LI  AM 
(Retail 

OF     THE 

b  ;      Wll,- 
IMILLElt. 
price      So) 

THE        REVOLU- 
TION   hit    (nui.s. 
TOI'HER       WARD. 
2  vols.    (Ret.    price 
$15)   Each  Vol.  SI 

THE     DECLARA- 
TION    OF      INDE- 
PENDENCE       by 

nU.MA.S  MALONE. 
(Rc-lail     price     SIO) 

NESS     AT     APPO- 
M   A  T  T  O   X      ),  .; 

BRUCE     t ATTON. 
(Retail      price     So) 

LOWED     GROUND 

bu      BRUCE     CAT- 
TON.    (Retail   price 
S5.U0) 

S5.    THE    DEAD  56.    GIFT 

SEA    SCROLLS    /"/  THE       SE/L 

MIL  1,  .\R     BUR-  ANNE       MO*, 

ROWS.        (Retail  LlNDBERGhi 

price    $G.50)  tall    price  SS| 


i-^ 


66.  THE  POPU- 
LAR MEDICAL 
ENC  YC  LOPEDIA 

ht,  ,M()RltIS  FISH- 
BEIN".  M.D.  (Re- 
tail   price    S4.f>5) 


67.  G  O  R  E  N  '  S 
NEW  CONTRACT 
BRI  DGE  COM- 
PLETE. (Retail 


68.  VOGUE'S 
BOOK  OF  ETI- 
QUETTE  by  MIL- 
I .  I  C  E  N  T  F  E  N  - 
WICK.  (Retail 
price    $5,501 


69.  THE  COM- 
PLETE  BOOK  OF 
FURNITURE  RE- 
PAIR bii  RALPH 
KINSKV.  (Ret. 
price     Sy.itoi 


70.  HOW  TO 
CLEAN  EVERY- 
THING by  ALMA 
C.  MOORE.  (Re- 
tail   price    S3. 05) 


71.  SINGER 
SEWING      BOOK 

bil  MARY  BROOK.S 
PiCKEN.  (Retail 
price    S3. 9.5) 


72.  THE  NEW 
JOY  OF  COOKING 

b>i  RO.MBAUER 
o  ;m(  BECKER. 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


73.  THE  NEW 
FANNIE  FARM- 
ER    COOK      BOOK 

Niniii  edition. 
(Relail  price  S3. 95) 


!e  'A.! 


74.  A  CHI 
GEOGRAPHY 
THE    WORI. 

V.      M.      Mil  J 
(Akcs    8-12)  r 


75.  A  CHILD'S 
HISTORY  OF 
THE     WORLD      bu 

V.  M.  HILLYER 
(Ages    812) 


76.  THE  JUNGLE 
BOOKS  by  KIP- 
LING. 2  vols. 
Illus.  in  full  color. 
Each  Vol.  $1 


77.     GRIMMS' 
FAIRY      TALES. 

Illustrated    in    full 


a 


78     ANDERSEN'S 
FAIRY      TALES 

Illuslralcd    in    full 


79        H  U  C  K  L  E  • 

eo.      TOM     SAW- 

BERRY     FfNN      hu 
.M  M\K       T  W  A  1  V  . 
IlUistralcd    in    full 

YER       h;       M,\UK 
nVAIX.     Ilhistrul- 
cd    in    full    color. 

82.   WINNIE  THE 

POOH      and      THE 

HOUSE   AT    POOH 

CORNER 

Both  Vors.  for  $1 


82.  WHEN  WE 
WERE  VERY 
YOUNG  and  NOW 
WE    ARE    SIX 

Both   Vols,    for  51 


[i 


OF  THESE  BOOKS  FOR^l  EACH 

IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  AT  THE  MEMBERS'  PRICES  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 


jk  In  the  case  of  multi-volume  sets,   each  volume  is  to  be  counted   as  a  separate  purchase  at  $1,   unless  otherwise  noted 


COIWPLETE 
H    E  R    L  O  C    K 

LMES.     2    vols. 

■lail  price  S7.50) 

Each  Vol.  SI 


4.  A  TREASURY 
OF  SHORT 
STORIES.  h,Jited 
by  BERNARDINE 
KIELTY.  (Retail 
price    S6) 


5.  THE  BOUNTY 
TRILOGY       b  1/ 

NORDHOFl-  and 
HALL.  <  Retail 
price    S6.50) 


6.  THREE  NOV- 
ELS b:/  THORN- 
TON WILDER. 
(Retail  price  54.50) 


7,    THREE   PLAYS 

bv  THORNTON 
WILDER.  (Retail 
price    54.35) 


8      THE    PLAYS  9.      LONG     DAY'S 

OF        EUGENE  JOURNEY        INTO 

O'NEILL.     .3    vols.  NIGHT     b'l     EU- 

(Retail     price     515)  GENE       O'NEILL. 

Each  Vol.  SI  (Retail  price  S3.75) 


lO.  REMEM- 
BRANCE OF 
THINGS       PAST 

bli  PROUST.  2 
vols.  (Retail  price 
$15)     Each  Vol.  SI 


11.  ULYSSES  /)// 
.7AME.S  .lOYCE. 
UnalirlilKCd.  (Re- 
tail    price     54,75) 


THE    CRISIS 
THE  OLD  OR- 

R  In,  ARTHUR 
STHLESING- 
.  .IR.  (Retail 
(■   ,?0) 


22.  THE  COMING 
OF      THE      N  EW 

DEAL  l<»  ARTHUR 
M.  SCHLESING- 
ER,  JR.  (Retail 
price   S6.75) 


k'.itll^^ 


flV- 


'-i.iin! 


23.  THE  GATH- 
ERING STORM  bn 
CHURCHILL.  Vol. 
I  of  The  Second 
World  Witr.  (Re- 
tail   price    S6.50) 


CHURCHILL.  Vol. 
II.  (Retail  price 
SG.oO) 


25.  THE  GRAND 
ALLIANCE  bJi 
CHURCHILL.  Vol. 
III.  (Retail  price 
$G.50) 


26.     THE     HINGE 
OF       FATE      li  ij 

CHURCHILL.   Vol. 
IV.      (Retail     price 

se.m 


CkwIttJ 


27 .  CLOSING 
THE    RING    b  :/ 

CHURCHILL.  Vol. 
V.  (Retail  price 
S6.50) 


I 


28.  TRIUMPH 
AND  TRAGEDY  bll 

CHURCHILL.  Vol. 
VI.  (Retail  price 
S6.50) 


29.  THE  BIRTH 
OF      BRITAIN      bv 

CHURCHILL.  Vol. 
I  of  A  History  ol 
the  EiiaUsh-Sprni:- 
itin  Feovles.  (Re- 
tail   price    SG) 


THE     AUTO-  40.   THE  26   LET-  41.    THE   ART  OF  42.   THE   ART  OF         43.    THE  ART  OF 

.  GRAPHY       OF  TERS     bti     OSCAR  CLEAR     THINK-  READABLE          PLAIN     TALK     bii 

RK     TWAIN.  (11,1,.      More      than  |NG     bv     RUDOLF  WRITING    ^v    RU-         RUDOLF  FLESCH. 

all    orlce    56)  ^'''  tlrawlnjs.    (He-  FLESCH.       (Retail  DOLF     FLESCH. 

prici    JO)  fjill    pj.j^.^  j^,  (Retail     price     S3) 


(Bolail  price  S2.95) 


44.  A  TREASURY 
OF      SCIENCE. 

Edited  bll  HAR- 
LOW SHAPLEV. 
(Retail  price  56.  M) 


45.    INSIDE    RUS- 
SIA    TODAY     b'l 

JOHN     GUNTHER. 
(Retail  price  S5.05) 


46.  THE  RUS- 
SIAN REVOLU- 
TION bfi  ALAN 
M  OORE  H  E  A  11  . 
(Retail     price     55) 


47.  THE  NEW 
CLASS  bll  MILO- 
VAN  DJILAS. 
(Retail  price  53.95) 


THE     STORY 
PHILOSOPHY 

^^  I  [.  I.    D  U  - 
I  .    (  Retail 


58.  STUDIES  IN 
THE  PSYCHOL- 
OGY   OF     SEX     bii 

HAVELOCK  EL- 
LIS. 2  vols.  (Ret. 
price    512. .50) 

Each  Vol.  SI 


59.  IDEAL  MAR- 
RIAGE: Physiol- 
ogy and  Tech- 
nique b  1/  TH. 
VAN  DE  VELDE, 
M.D.  (Retail  price 
57.50) 


60.  BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR  QUO- 
TATIONS. Tllir- 
tccnth  ctliHon. 
(Retail    price    510) 


61.  HOW  TO 
READ  BETTER 
AND     FASTER     bii 

NORMAN  LEWIS. 
(Ret,    price    53.95) 


62,  STANDARD 
HANDBOOK  OF 
SYNONYfWS,  AN- 
TONYMS  b  IJ 
JAMES  C,  FER- 
NALD,  (Retail 
price    .53,, 50) 


63,  ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA  OF  WORLD 
HISTORY.  K'tilcd 
b  II  WILLIAM 
LANCER.  (Retail 
price    58.50) 


ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF  AIVIER- 
ICAN       HISTORY. 

Edited  bll  RICH- 
ARD n,  MORRIS. 
(Retail  price  56.95) 


65.  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF  THE 
OPERA  bij  DAVID 
EWEN,  (Retail 
price    $7.50) 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


'HE  PURPOSE  of  this  unusual  offer 
i';  to  demonstrate  how  much  you 
save  continuously  on  books  you 
eager  to  read  and  add  to  your 
'.ry.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
■is  unique  Book-Dividend  system, 
iigh  which  members  regularly  re- 
e  valuable  library  volumes— either 
pletely  without  charge  or  at  a 
II  fraction  of  their  price— simply 
huying  books  they  would  buy 
vay. 

The  six  books  you  choose  from 
c  pictured  will  be  sent  immedi- 
',  and  you  will  be  billed  one  dollar 
■ach  volume  (plus  a  small  charge 
'ostage).  The  six  additional  books 


you  agree  to  buy  during  the  next 
twelve  months  will  be  billed  to  you  at 
the  members'  price,  which  on  the  aver- 
age is  20%  less  than  the  regular  retail 
price. 

sjc  If  you  continue  after  this  trial, 
with  every  second  Club  choice  you 
buy  you  will  receive  a  Book-Dividend 
averaging  around  $7  in  retail  value. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  this  plan, 
$220,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail 
value)  have  been  received  by  members 
as  Book-Dividends. 
5|<:  More  important  than  the  saving, 
this  sensible  system  will  keep  you 
from  missing  books  you  intend  to 
read. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,   Inc.  A311 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Clubi  and  send  the  six  library  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have 
indicated  in  boxes  below,  billin?  me  $6.00  (plus  postase) ,  I 
agree  to  purchase  at  least  six  additional  monthly  Selections — 
or  Alternates — during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Thereafter 
I  need  buy  only  four  such  books  in  any  twelve-month  period  to 
maintain  membership.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  mv  member- 
ship any  time  after  buying  six  Club  choices  (in  addition  to 
those  included  in  this  introductory  offer).  The  price  will  never 
be  more  than  the  publisher's  price,  and  frequently  less.  After 
my  sixth  purchase,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to  receive  a  took- 
Dividend'"  with  every  second  Selection — or  Alternate — I  buy.  (A 
small  charge  is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  e.xperises.) 

Indicate  by  Number  in  Boxes  Below  tlie  Six  Books  You  Want 

D     D     D     D     D     D 

IMPORTANT      •      PLEASE     NOTE:     If     you     orrJrr    a    multi-volume     set. 


vise    Indicated. 


{Please  print  plainly) 


City 

Books    for    Canadian    members    a 

shipped   from  Toronto  duty  fn-e. 

Canad 


.Zone State. 


^Trademark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


Midget  transistorized 
recorder  does  giant- 
sized  job  anywhere 


This  2-lb.  11-oz.  tape  recorder  is  about  half 
the  size  of  a  Russian  novel,  yet  it  will  re- 
cord anything,  anywhere.  It  is  the  Dictet 
portable  recorder. 

And  it's  so  simple  a  retarded  parakeet 
can  use  it ...  just  pick  up  the  mike  and 
talk.  The  microphone  doubles  as  a  play- 
back speaker. 


Don't  let  its  tiny  size  fool  you.  It  is  the 
one  perfect  instrument  for  on-the-spot  re- 
cording of  sales  reports,  travel  notes,  inter- 
views, taking  inventory,  conferences  or  bird 
calls,  if  you  wish.  It  has  a  handsome  leather 
carrying  case  with  shoulder  strap  for  travel. 
The  tape  is  magazine -loaded  .  .  .  there's 
no  threading.  The  batteries  are  powerful 
enough  for  20-plus  hours  of  recording.  Write 
Dictaphone  Corporation  for  more  informa- 
tion ...  or  better  still,  call  a  Dictaphone 
representative  for  a  demonstration. 


BY 
DICTAPHONE® 

Dictaphone  Corporation,  Dept.  HA  1  19 
730  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


LETTERS 


Tuo  Vieivs  of  the  Revieivs 

The  correspondpnce  that  folloius  Ji'as 
jnoml)led  by  Elizabeth  Hnrdxiurk's  nrti- 
rle  in  (lie  special  supplement.  "Writing 
in  America,"  it'liich  appeared  in  October. 

Di  AR   Mis.s  Hardwick: 

Your  article,  "The  Decline  of  Book 
Reviewing."  startled  mc.  I  have  ])on- 
(lered  on  the  lonely  situation  of  one, 
like  yourself,  who  lives  so  apart  from 
the  connnon  reader.  In  these  circum- 
stances your  sympathy  with  the  plis^ht 
of  the  ordinary  folk  who  read  our  na- 
tional book-review  media  is  surprising. 
You  observe,  in  the  process  of  warming 
up  for  your  onslaught  f)n  the  NeiL<  York 
Times  Hook  Review  and  its  editor: 
"There  come  to  mind  all  those  high- 
sthool  Knglish  teachers,  those  faithfid 
librarians  and  booksellers,  those  trusting 
suburbanites,  those  bright  young  men 
;iik1  women  in  the  provinces,  all  those 
who  belic\e  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Times  and  who  need  its  dircttion."  As 
one  in  the  business  of  distributing  books. 
I'm  heartened  by  this  concern  of  yours 
ff)r  the  faithful,  the  trusting,  and  (he 
(|)ro-\incial)  bright. 

While  most  of  my  associates  in  pub- 
lishing would  agree  with  you  in  con- 
demning critical  toleration  of  second- 
rate  writing,  many  of  your  observations 
indicate  a  basic  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  function  of  editors  of  general 
book-review  media. 

To  give  an  example,  you  imply  that 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  might 
well  model  itself  on  the  pattern  of  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement  of  London. 
But  you  overlook  the  diflerence  between 
the  audiences  for  these  publications; 
the  former  is  part  of  a  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  of  over  one  and  one-third 
millions,  the  latter  is  an  indejiendent 
periodical  with  a  circidation  of  just  over 
4.">,000.  Surely  the  editor's  function  can- 
not be  similar  in  these  two  cases.  The 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  is  bound  to  give  his  large  audi- 
ence news  about  books  as  well  as  critical 
comment.  The  same  observation  ap]>lies 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Book 
Review  and.  to  a  lesser  extent  because 
of  its  smaller  circulation,  to  the  Satur- 
day Revieic. 

It  strikes  me  that  you  tend  to  Ik-  wide- 
eyed  about  British  reviewers.  That  many 
of  them  write  sharply  and  well  is  ap- 
parent, but  you  seem  unaware  of  the 
amount    of    literary    logrolling    and    in- 


trigue that  goes  on  in  London  rex  irwi 
circles— to  an  extent  unmatdied  in  1 
country.  .And  haven't  you  obser\(<l  il 
re\'icws  of  important  fiction  in  l'>i  ii 
news])apers  are  often  so  briel  is 
amount  to  little  more  than  passing;  m 
ments? 

^'ou  do  make  a  valid  point  win  n  \ 
say  that  in  England  the  im])ortani  Ij » 
are  reviewed  by  people  of  literar\    1,11 
ing,  but  when  you  indicate  that  tin.': 
in  sharp  contrast  to  American  pract; 
I  (annoi  agree.    Your  observation, 
don't  pick  up  the  .Sunday  Times  to  fil 
oiu  what  Mr.  Smith  [meaning  the  01 
nary   man]    thinks  of,    for   instance, 
y.hivago,"  strikes  me  as  a   literary  sn 
bism    that    .shows    a    bland    detachnn 
from  what  goes  on.    For  it  so  ha|)])c 
tliat    Dr.   Zhivago   w'as   reviewed    in    t 
Times   by    Marc   Slonim.    a    leading 
ihority  on  Russian  literature,  and  in 
Tribune   by    Bertram    D.   Wolfe,   a 
scholar  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
study   of   Russian    political    and    liter 
allairs. 

When  you  castigate  book-review  e 
tors  and  reviewers,  whose  names  you  \ 
so   freely,    you   sometimes   belittle    ili 
without   bothering  to  let   the  readri 
on    your   specific   reasons   for   doiiii; 
In   the  case  of  Orville   Prescott,   lui 
ample,  you  simply  observe  that  In    11 
I)e    a    casualty    of    speed.     This    lim 
strikes  me  as  jjenetrating  criticisin    i 
less  you  are  suggesting  that  dail\    Ix 
reviewing,     which     the     ordinary     l)ii 
reader  finds  so  useful,   be  discontinu 

Why  are  you  so  relatively  kind  abc 
the  effort  made  by  Harper's  and  otl 
general  magazines  to  review  curri 
books?  You  do  remark  on  the  "of 
awkward  and  variable  results"  and 
timate  that  this  observation  applies 
the  whole  content  of  such  magazin 
but  your  really  enthusiastic  contempt 
reserved  for  the  national  book-revi 
media.  What  you  fail  to  realize  is  tl 
if  the  editor  of  the  Nen^  York  Tin 
Book  Review  ignored  the  news  value 
books  and  failed  to  provide  covera 
especially  in  the  non-fiction  field, 
newsjjapcr  supplement  would  go  out 
existence  and  with  it  the  opportunity 
print  literary  criticism  which  reache; 
very  large  audience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cass   Canfie 

C:h.iirman   of   the    Executive   Commit 

Harper  &:  Brothers,  New  York,  N. 

To  THE  Editors: 

I   am   not  much  stirred   by   Mr.  C; 
field's  reassurances  ;ind  my  own  feelii 
of  disaffection  continue  unaljated.  The 
appears    to    be    a    certain    eagerness 
.Mr.  Canfield's  part  to  dis.sociate  hims 


Constantin  Brancusi 
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0  rs  you  the  opportunity  to  enrich  your  home  with  the  finest  books 
ii  le  arts.  The  books  pictured  here  are  only  a  sampling  of  recent 
S  ;n  Arts  selections,  but  their  authoritative  texts,  fidelity  of  re- 
p'luction,  and  beautiful  book-making  are  typical  of  all  the  books 
tl  Society  ofl:ers  its  members  at  substantial  savings. 

'hy  not  begin  your  trial  membership  in  this  unique  organization 
n  ?  Make  your  first  selection  any  one''-  of  the  outstandmg  books 
Sivn  here,  and  choose  any  other  to  be  sent  you  free  as  an  intro- 
d  cry  gift. 

our  savings  on  this  introductory  offer  alone  can  amount  to 

a:  nuch  as  $37.25. 


ART  SINCE   1945.   The   first   complete 
international  survey.  180  ijliis.   (60  in  color). 
Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 


IDEAS  AND  IMAGES  IN  WORLD  ART. 

By  RliiO  Huyghe. 

"Belongs   with    Malraux."   -    Emile   Henriot. 

400  ilkis.  (16  in  color).  Retail  ,$15.00. 

Member's   price   $11.95. 

SPACE,  TIME  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  Sigfried 

Giedion's  contemporary   classic.  780 

pp.,  450  lllus.   Retail  $12.50. 

Member's  price   $9.50. 

PABLO  PICASSO.   By  Wilhelm  Boeck  and 

Jaime  Sahartes.  A  monumental  study  with  606 

illus.   ((44  in  color).   Retail  $17.50. 

Member's   price   $13.50. 

THE  HOKUSAI   SKETCHBOOKS.  By  James  A. 

Michcner.   185  color  plates   -|-  hundreds 

of  illus.   Boxed,  raw  silk   binding.  Retail 

$10.00.   Member's   price   $7.95. 

COMPLETE    BOOK    OF   ARTISTS'   TECHNIQUES. 

By  Kurt  Herberts.   A   guide  lor  artist  and 

layman.  169  illus.  (HO  in  color).  Retail 

$15,00,    Member's    price    $10,95. 

CONSTANTIN  BRANCUSI.  Bv  Carola  Giedion- 

Welcker,   151   illus,   +   2  color  plates. 

Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 

THE  MOVIES   and  MASTERS  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY.     I  wo   lavishly    illustrated 

volumes,  each   tracing   the   history   of   a   new 

art  form.  Combined  retail  price  $27.50, 

Member's   price    (for   both    books)    $20,00. 


*You   may  choose   the  two  books  marked   "count  as  one"  as  your  free 
gift  —  or   as   your   first   selection. 


The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  member 
and  send  me  the  free  gift  and  first  selec- 
tion (at  the  special  member's  price  plus 
postage  and  handling)  indicated.  I  agree 
to  take  as  few  as  five  additional  selections 
—or  alternates— in  the  next  12  months.  I 
am  to  receive  each  month  without  charge 
the  attractive  Seven  Arts  News  containing 
an  extensive  review  of  the  forthcoming 
selection  and  descriptions  of  all  other 
books  available  to  me  at  member's  prices. 
If  I  do  not  want  the  selection  announced 
I  can  return  your  simple  form  saying 
"send  me  nothing,"  or  use  it  to  order 
another  book  from  the  more  than  100 
authoritative  volumes  offered  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  I  may  cancel  my  membership  at 
any  time  after  purchasing  the  five  addi- 
tional selections  or  alternates. 


FREE  GIFT 

Mr. 

Mrs 

FIRST  SELECTION 

Miss 
Address 

please  print 

City 

Zone State 

S9-117 
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The  idea  of  a  perfect  world  has 
haunted  men  through  the  ages. 
They've  called  it  Utopia,  Arcadia, 
Hrewhon,  EI  Dorado,  even  the  Big 
Rock  Candy  Mountain — but  what- 
ever its  name,  it's  always  the  land 
of  fulfilled  desires. 

l:%'eryone  knows,  of  course,  that 
all  those  places  are  purely  imagin- 
ary. But  it's  surprising  how  many 
people  ask  us  e^■ery  day  to  suggest 
the  investment  equivalent  of  Uto- 
pia— a  stock  that  is  guaranteed  to 
go  steadily  upward  in  price  and 
pay  handsome  dividends  regularly. 
All  we  can  tell  them  is  that  if 
there  is  such  a  stock,  it  exists  only 
in  Never  Never  Land,  which  is 
outside  our  province. 

Investing  is  not  a  ticket  to  Uto- 
pia, but  it  is  a  way  of  putting  your 
money  to  work  to  earn  more 
money,  and  it  can  be  the  means  of 
improving  your  standard  of  living 
or  accumulating  funds  for  a  goal 
that  might  otherwise  be  beyond 
your  means.  And  any  idea  that  may 
enable  you  to  realize  part  of  your 
private  Utopia  is  worth  consider- 
ing, isn't  it.' 

If  you  want  help  getting  started, 
just  walk  into  your  nearest  Merrill 
Lynch  office  and  say  you're  inter- 
ested in  investing.  You'll  get  all 
the  help  you  want — without  charge 
or  obligation. 


MERRILL   LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 
FENNER   &   SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Aiembers  New  York  Slock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  1 12  Cities 


LETTERS 


Irom  disloyal  opinion  and  a  readiness 
to  imply  that  he  carries  the  coiiiiiion 
reader  along  with  him.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  does.  I  see  no  special  reason  at  tlie 
])resent  time  to  trust  the  common  reader, 
the  common  publisher,  or  the  commim 
l)()()k-revie\vin<>;  publications. 

However,  in  reply  to  the  letter.  First 
of  all,  I  discussed  only  the  Tlnics^ 
Tribune,  and  Sdliirdoy  Rcviciu  because 
they  are  almost  entirely  read  for  tlieir 
book  reviews.  Other  magazines  pulilish 
reviews  incidentally  or,  in  soine  cases, 
impf)rtantly,  but  they  are  not  exclusivelv 
olicred  to  public  attention  upon  the 
strengtl)  of  their  reviews.  I  feel  review- 
ing is  tlic  fimction  of  the  three  pul)lica- 
tions  I  discussed  in  my  article.  Mr. 
Canfield,  on  tlie  otiier  hand,  sometimes 
seems  to  suggest  that  they  are  in  some 
sense  trade  journals,  giving  out  news 
and  information  about  the  publishing 
business  and  f)ffering  reviews  as  a  lionus. 
He  is  more  quick  to  explain  their  defects 
than  to  insist  upon  their  virtues,  liut 
I  think  the  Times,  for  instance,  means 
lo  piii)lish  book  reviews.  I  doubt  that 
ihc  l)land,  relaxed  product  is  a  matter 
of  policy,  necessary  because  of  wide  (ir- 
(ulatioii.  Wide  circulation  has  not  in- 
hibited the  seriousness  of  news  report- 
ing and  comment,  for  instance.  More 
likely,  the  superficiality  and  didlness  are 
things  that  have  just  hap])ened.  Like 
ihc  .softness  of  middle  age  that  appears, 
stays  on  until  it  seems  natural— and  no 
one  minds  so  long  as  we  feel  all  right. 

I  am  aware  of  the  limitations  of 
English  book  reviewers.  They  are  often 
pallid  and  over-refined.  And  1  confess 
myself  fascinated  by  accusations  of  in- 
trigue and  logrolling  among  the  review- 
ers and  editors.  If  this  exists,  perhaps 
it  is  the  natural  struggle  for  power  where 
something  of  importance  to  society  is  at 
stake.  Our  own  amiability  does  not  give 
me  the  impression  of  high  morality.  In- 
stead it  is  like  the  polite,  impersonal 
stare  of  a  cashier  who  takes  in  the  money 
without  being  much  affected  in  her 
private  life  by  whether  the  bill  is  large 
or  small.  Elizabeth   Hardwick 

Boston,  Mass. 

Architects  and  Adjectives, 

lo    iHE  Editors: 

No  one  has  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion nor  written  the  epitaph  to  the  glass 
l)ox  so  eloquently  as  Robin  Boyd  ["The 
Counter-revolution  in  Architecture," 
Septemlier].  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
service  to  mankind. 

Edward  Durrell  Stone 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

In  liis  penetrating  comments  on  the 
"\vorkl-wide  architectural  mess"  Robin 
liovd   uses  the  word  "exciting"  or  \ari- 


aiits  twenty-six  limes.    In  a  tpiick  re\ 
of  some   400   ])ages  of   architee  tural 
lories    covering    eight    countries    am 
thousand  years,  the  word  did  not  si 
up  once.    Persian  buildings  ])rior  to 
lentil  century  are  des(iil)ed   by  (oni 
poraries  as  of  "surpassing  beauty."  a 
"exquisite    design    and    craftsmansli 
as    "magnificently    ornamented."     I 
historians  speak  of  architecture  ol  g 
deur.    dignity,    and    ])ower,    of    iiiaj( 
s|)lendor.  and  magnificence,  of  soverij 
harmony  and  sludietl   ])ro|)ortions. 
read  of  buildings  that  are  solemn.  no| 
and   deeply  moving,  of  refinement 
ordered  grace,  that  yield  the  purest  " 
Other  structures  we  are  told  are  la\,ij 
elegant,    exuberant,     bursting    with  I 
tality.    Quite  as  often  Ave  hear  of  mq 
ments    that    are    sturdy,    massive,   gr| 
pro\iding    a    deep    sense    of    fulfillr 
and  repose,  of  elevation  of  s])irit.  butl 
just  excitement. 

Is  excitement.  fa\(>rite  word  of 
moment,  used  monotonously  to  descJ 
\acation  resorts,  books,  movies,  fJ 
women's  clothes,  painting,  and  archi 
tiire,  an  adecjuate  ideal?  Excitement! 
(hronic  demand  of  the  immature, 
inert  and  vaciiti,  and  often  a  symp 
of  neurosis. 

Cihildren  used  lo  find  banging  al 
pan  with  a  big  spoon  quite  excitl 
but  some  of  them  now  seem  to  find 
satisfying  excitement  in  mutual  slat] 
ter  or  the  murder  of  parents.  Mere! 
(itement  leads  to  fatigue,  bored 
(ynicism.  It  <an  lie  used  to  justKy 
enthusiastic  verbal  welcome  for 
fake  infantilisms  as  Corbusier's  chii 
at  Ronchamp  [September  Harper'st 
4,')]:  perhaps  the  architectural  mess  ml 
be  alleviated  by  a  revival  of  the 
and  enduring  values  that  have  beer 
lierent  in  the  great  architecture  ofl 
times  and   places. 

.Xrtihir  Upham  11 
Warren,   Cd 

Forests  and  Hightvi 

To  THE   Editors: 

Robert    and    Leona    Rienow    ["\ 
Spoil  the  Adirondacks?"  October] 
of  the  Northway  as  if  it  were  merely 
inspiration  of  the  road-building  indi 
but  they  neglect  to  tell  your  readers 
it  would  serve  many  vacationers,  whe 
skiers,     hunters,     fishermen,     moun 
(limbers,  or  bird-watchers.   They  sug 
that  it  would  transform  the  country 
in  an  horrendous  manner  but  do  not 
that   no  commercial   establishments 
stations,  or  billboards  will  be  perini 
along    its    length.     The    Northway 
(onipare    in    beauty    with    the    Tac< 
Parkway.      To    be    sure,    the    North 
will     help     industrial     development 
either  end.  outside  the  .Adirondack  P 


The  death  of  the  intellect 

is  not  a  case  of  murder, 

but  of  siiicide!" 

An  impertinent  look 

at  the  "charity" 

of  the  Foundations 

and  the  anti- 

intellectualism  of 

Science  and  Art. 
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The  amazing  woman 
who  wrote  The  Secoxd 
Sex  and  The  Man- 
darins now  turns  to 
the  most  daring  sub- 
ject of  all . . .  herself! 


You  can  have  any  3  of  S'^  75 
the  books  shown  for  only^.e.t^. 

Choose  from  THE  STATUS  SEEKERS -THE  HOUSE  OF  IN- 
TELLECT- MEMOIRS  OF  A  DUTIFUL  DAUGHTER-and  nine 
other  important  books  as  your  introduction  to  membership  in  the 
MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB. 

Class  has  long  been  a  dirty  word  in  America.  Surveys  have  shown  it 
to  be  an  aspect  of  life  that  can  even  embarrass  a  psychoanalyst.  Yet 
today  one  of  America's  great  bestsellers  is  a  book  about  class  distinc- 
tions, class  behavior,  and  the  freezing  of  class  barriers  in  "classless" 
America— The  Status  Seekers. 


«^^ 


5j;  One  of  the  most 

talked-about 
books  of  the  year! 

By  exclusive  arrangement  with 
the  publishers,  this  important 
and  provocative  new  book  by  the 
author  of  The  Hidden  Persuad- 
ers has  been  named  a  Selection 
of  the  Marboro  Book  Club. 


Writing  with  the  unblinking  realism  of  an  anthropologist  reporting  from 
some  Pacific  island  (and  armed  with  the  findings  of  experts  as  diverse 
as  Dr.  Kinsey  and  C.  Wright  Mills),  the  author  has  produced  an 
idol-smashing  book  that  is  taking  America  by  storm. 
Anyone  who  has  read  The  Status  Seekers  will  tell  you  it  is  worth 
every  penny  of  its  $4.50  bookstore  price.  To  demonstrate  the  values  that 
discerning  readers  can  expect,  we  offer  you  any  3  books  on  this  page 
(including  The  Status  Seekers,  if  you  wish)  for  considerably  less 
than  you  would  otherwise  pay  for  The  Status  Seekers  alone. 
The  Marboro  Book  Club  pools  your  buying  power  with  that  of  others 
who  share  your  tastes,  and  saves  you  an  average  of  50%  on  the  self-same 
books  you  would  otherwise  purchase  at  full  price.  With  each  four  selec- 
tions (or  alternates)  accepted  at  Special  Members'  Prices,  you  receive 
a  superlative  bonus  volume  of  your  choice  at  no  additional  charge. 
Reach  for  a  pencil  right  now  and  check  off  any  three  of  the  books  shown. 
They're  yours  for  only  $3.75  with  an  introductory  membership  in  the 
Marboro  Book  Club.  Save  as  much  as  $22.25  on  regular  bookstore 
prices.  Mail  the  application  form  today,  while  this  exclusive  offer  lasts. 


Choose  any  3  of  these  books  for  $3.75  with  Introductory  Membership  in  the  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB!  Mail  your  application  today. 


H'  TATUS  SEEKERS.  By  Vance 
a<  d,  author  of  The  Hidden  Per- 
'*  '.  An  eye-opening  exploration 

s  behavior  in  America,  ancJ 
'     I'icn  harriers  that  affect  you 

ir  future.        List  Price  $4.50 

JUSE  OF  INTELLECT.  Jacques 
.  brilliant,  witty,  and  alto- 
rnrrciless  new  book  about  the 
i-Vnvs  of  American  culture, 
n  most  important  critique  in 
«ia/ears."— N.   Y.  Times. 

List  Price  $5.00 
.E.'IRS  OF  A  DUTIFUL  DAUGH- 
:1>  y  Simone  de  Beauvolr.   "One 
_,^    most   siKnlflcant   autobiogra- 
f  our  time,"— Gcrmaine  Bree. 
honesty  must  win  the  reader's 
lied  respect."— N.   Y.  Times, 
nating!" —  Saturday   Review. 
Liit  Price   $5,00 
LEISURE,  Ed.  by  E,  Larrabee 
Meyersohn.  A  wickedly  reveal- 
luy  of  America  after  hours- 
togetherness"  and  do-it-your- 
tlie  rituals  of  drinking,  spcc- 
Ports,   and  sex  as   a  form  of 
)y  such   learned   observers   as 
'et   Mead,    Bertrand    Russell, 
Huxley,  and  David  EleSman. 
List  Price  $6.00 


a  VAN  GOGH.  By  Frank  Elgar.  The 
long-awaited  factual  chronicle  of  his 
life  and  ait.  A  great  French  critic 
frees  the  real  Van  Gogh  from  the 
romantic  fable  that  has  obscured  him 
for  half  a  century.  369  reproductions. 
C7  Full  Color  Plates. 

List  Price   $5.75. 

O  LOLITA.  By  Vladimir  Nabokov,  One 
of  the  most  hotly-discussed  books 
.since  the  sensational  controversy  over 
Ulysses.  Its  subject  matter  has  made 
the  world  gasp.  The  brilliance  of  its 
writing  has  made  the  world's  critics 
cheer.  List  Price  $5.00 

D  BORSTAL  BOY.  By  Brendan  Behan. 
The  literary  sensation  of  1950.  "Bril- 
liant, lewd,  riotous...  a  stupendous 
gift  of  language,  exuberant,  ungov- 
erned,  and  indeed  ungovernable. 
Altogether  moving  and  memorable:" 
— London  Times.       List  Price  $4.50 

D  BEING  AND  NOTHINGNESS.  By 
.Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Sartre's  Philoso- 
phy of  Being,  including  his  views  on 
social  relations,  his  doctrine  of  free- 
dom, and  existential  psychoanalysis. 
635  pages.  List  Price  $10.00 


a  FREUD:  THE  MIND  OF  THE  MOR- 
ALIST. By  Philip  Bielf.  A  revelation 
of  JTreud's  thought  on  human  moral- 
ity— from  sexual  ethics  to  religion. 
"One  of  the  astonishingly  few  books 
to  respond  seriously  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  implications  of 
psychoanalysis."  —  Lionel  Trilling. 
400  pages.  List  Price  $6.00 

D  THE  GREEK  EXPERIENCE.  By  Sir 
Maurice  Bowra.  An  almost  incredibly 
brilliant  summing-up  of  tlie  whole 
achievement  of  Greek  civilization, 
with  64  full  pages  of  rare  photo- 
graphs. The  London  Spectator  calls 
it  "A  masterpiece" — and  it  is. 

List  Price  $6.00 

D  OF  LOVE  AND  LUST.  By  Theodor 
Reik.  Freud's  most  famous  pupil 
analyzes  the  hidden  nature  of  mas- 
culinity and  femininity,  normal  and 
perverse,  in  romantic  love,  in  mar- 
riage, parenthood,  bachelorhood,  and 
spinsterhood.  List  Price   $7.50 

a  THE  THEATRE.  By  Sheldon  Cheney. 
3,000  years  of  the  drama,  sacred  and 
profane,  from  the  rituals  of  Dionysus 
to  the  present.  New  enlarged  edition. 
Tile  most  complete  one-volume  his- 
tory of  the  stage.  278  illus.  600  pp. 
List  Price  $8.50 


MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB 

131  Varick  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

You  may  enroll  me  as  a  new  member  of  the  Marboro 
Book  Club.  Please  send  me  the  THREE  books  checked 
at  Uie  left  at  only  $3.75  plus  shipping  for  all  three. 
Forthcoming  selections  and  alternates  will  be  described 
to  me  in  a  Monthly  Advance  Bulletin  and  I  may  decline 
any  book  simply  by  returning  the  :5rinted  form  always 
provided.  I  agree  to  buy  as  few  as  four  additional 
books  (or  alternates)  at  the  reduced  Members'  Price 
during  the  next  twelve  months ;  and  I  may  resign  at  any 
time  thereafter.  I  will  receive  a  tree  BONUS  BOOK 
for  every  four  additional  books  I  accept. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW! 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 
CITY_ 


-ZONE_ 


-STATE- 


MH-359 


GUARANTEE:  If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with 
this  SPECIAL  OFFER,  you  may  return  the  books 
within  7  days  and  your  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


...NEWS  IS  HAPPENING  AT  NORTHROP  \ 


Norman  V.Petersen 

Chief  of  the  Astro 
Systems  and 
Research  Group, 
Norair  Division  of 
Northrop  Corporation 


How  the  Outer  Edge  of 
the  Earth's  Atmosphere 

Can  Be  the  Training 
Ground  for  Man's  First 

Landing  on  the  Moon 

by  Norman  V.  Petersen 

One  of  our  current  studies  at  Norair 
shows  that  a  manned  capsule  can  be 
rocket-launched  from  the  earth  in  a 
ballistic  trajectory  approximating  an 
approach  to  the  moon.  A  braking  rocket 
blast  fired  from  the  capsule  would  push 
the  vehicle  into  an  earthward  tui-n  and 
place  it  in  landing  position  —  the  same 
way  a  space  ship  would  maneuver  for 
a  moon  landing.  Such  a  maneuver  would 
be  made  above  the  earth's  atmosphere 
in  order  to  approximate  the  moon's  lack 
of  atmosphere  and  its  low  gravity. 

We  base  these  particular  studies  on 
the  use  of  conventional  manned  satellite 
capsules  modified  by  the  addition  of  a 
braking  rocket  as  the  lunar  landing 
ti'ainer  and  a  ballistic  rocket  booster  as 
the  launching  vehicle. 

The  capsule  would  be  ejected  at  50 
miles  altitude  after  traveling  100  miles 
from  the  launch  site.  Trajectory  prior  to 
ejection  could  be  made  to  simulate  either 
a  close  orbit  approach  to  the  moon,  an 
intersecting  elliptic  trajectory  approach 
or  a  vertical  approach  from  a  direct 
earth-moon  trajectory.  The  guidance 
system  would  perform  automatically 
during  the  initial  approach,  but  would 
be  fitted  with  an  "override"  feature 
allowing  the  pilot  to  take  over  the  con- 
trols during  the  braking  maneuver. 

This  simulated  moon  landing  study  is 
only  one  of  our  many  current  missile  and 
space  projects  at  Norair.  Our  range  of 
activity  allows  the  scientist  and  the  en- 
gineer to  woik  in  research,  design  and 
development.  He  is  active  in  the  fields 
of  close  orbit,  lunar  and  interplanetary 
flight  regimes  as  well  as  research  in 
many  fields  of  space  technology.  Encour- 
aged by  the  outstanding  facilities  of  the 
entire  Northrop  Corporation,  the  Norair 
scientist  and  the  engineer  has  a  continu- 
ing chance  to  broaden  his  activities  in 
space  age  developments.  He  is  one  of 
those  im23ortant  men  who  are  tnakin(j 
the  news  happen  at  Northrop. 

Current  papers  by  Northrop  scientists 
and  engineers  include:  A  Simulator  for 
Lunar  Landings,  NormanV.  Petersen ;  The 
Influence  of  Launch  Conditions  on  the 
Friendly  Rendezvous  of  Astrovehicles, 
Robert  S.  Swanson,  Norman  V.Petersen. 

For  copies  of  these  papers 

and  additional  information 
about  Northrop  Corporation,  write: 


NORTHROP 
CORPORATIO 

Depl.  R4-1300-32,  P.O.  Box 
Beverly  Hills,  California 


>N^^ 
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The  Nortlnvay  has  been  reviewed  .mil 
approved  twice  by  the  state  lesislnture. 
Many  hearings  have  been  held  in  .Albany 
and  else%vhere  at  which  tlie  extreme 
conservationists  have  appeared  in  op- 
|X)sition.  The  Northway  route  has  been 
studied  and  apjiroved  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Department,  which  is  charged  witli 
]:)r<)tecting  the  Forest  Prescrxe  area:  by 
I.iihgow  Osborne,  former  Conservation 
Commissioner,  by  Horace  M.  Albright, 
director  of  tiie  National  Park  Service, 
and  otiier  prominent  conservationists. 

An  exhaustive  study  is  now  being 
made  by  Conservation  Conunissioiier 
Harold  VVihn  and  another  by  the  Joint 
I.cgislali\e  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
somtes.  oil  how  best  to  enhance  the  en- 
jovmciii  ol  wilderness  areas  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  and  other  states.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  (loinmittee  on 
ilie  legislative  study  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  tiie  emphasis  in  ])lan!iing  for 
the  future  is  to  protect  and  nf)t  to 
despoil. 

The  Rienows  say  the  Northway  would 
"intrude"  on  the  banks  of  the  famed 
Sdiroon  River.  They  neglect  to  mention 
tliat  there  are  already  roads  along  mudi 
of  this  river.  They  neglect  to  mention 
that  approximately  250  acres  of  Forest 
Preserve  are  needed  out  of  2,.'')00.0()() 
acres  in  the  whole  Preserve,  or  about  a 
hundredth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  Pre- 
serve would  be  taken.  FurthernK)re,  tiie 
land  that  is  needed  for  the  Northway  is 
in  small  scattered  parcels  and  is  com- 
prised almost  wholly  of  scrub  forest.  Tlie 
Rienows  say  that  I  sparked  the  Adiron- 
dack Northway.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Northway  Committee,  but  the  Northw.iy 
was  first  proposed  by  Assemblyman 
[;imes  Fit/Patrick  of  Plattsburg  and  it 
has  been  supported  by  both  Governors 
Harriman  and  Rockefeller  as  well  as  by 
their  conservation  commissioners  and  by 
many  organizations  which  are  devoted  to 
preserving  the  beauty  of  this  mountain 
area. 

I  have  also  favored  studies  to  see 
whether  some  sections  of  the  .'\dirondack 
park  should  be  zoned  as  wilderness  areas 
with  no  oiuboard  motors,  no  planes  per- 
mitted on  lakes  or  ponds,  and  no  roads 
into  these  waterways.  I  have  thought 
that  other  areas  where  we  now  have  state 
campsites  might  support  more  in  view  of 
the  treniendf)us  growth  of  interest  in  out- 
door recreation.  T  have  thought  that  we 
should  stringently  limit  billboards 
within  Adirondack  villages  (billboards 
are  already  banned  on  state  highways 
within  the  Park). 

The  Rienows  say  they  favor  a  Cham- 
plain  route  for  the  Northway.  It  too 
would  run  through  the  Adirondack  State 
Park  and  one  could  make  an  equally 
valid  argument  against  the  Champlain 
or  the  Schroon  Lake  route— if  you  are 
against    superhighways.     They   do,    how- 


ever, make  it  far  easier  and  ^.llcl 
reach  destinations  and.  as  planiud. 
Northway  would  be  one  of  tin  n 
beautiful  in  the  country. 

ROGKR    W.      I  I 
Pub.,  Adirondack  Daily  Eiii 

Saranac  Lake,   Ni 

Beleaguered  Sports  C\ 

To  TMii  Edmors: 

Hravo    h)r    Janet   .Agle's   episode   \i 
the     motorized     bathtubs     of      lAii\i 
["Come   Rack   Detroit.  .\11  is   Forgive 
.September].     I    too    have    suffered    U 
traumatic   experience.    Llnfortimatelj 
still   lind  myself  looking  at  new  moJ 
in    showroom   windows   like   a    (Iiildln 
front  of  a  candy  store.   The  proxcn  a|i 
dote  is  sinipie:   l)orrow  a  friend's  spJ 
car  for  a  week.  Jerry   Tricnf/ 

Spokane,   \Vi 

II  Miss  Aglc  wants  tf)  yield  to  wliat 
dently  is  an  underlying  streak  of  He 
Hokinson    conventionalism,    that    is 
choice.     She    is,    however,    giving    iid 
])ie(c  of  remarkably  fine  and  responJ 
road  machinery  that  has  liandliiig  qi 
ties  unequaled  by  any  conventional  ai 
moi)ile.  in  exchange  for  a  piece  of  trJ 
portation  e(]uipnicin  that  is  as  luiini 
esting  as  it  is  dependaiile.  .  .  . 

Welles  A.  GJ 
Albany.  N.' 

Tomorroivs  Policeml 

To  THE   Editors: 

In  "Why  Handle  Criminals  with 
Gloves?"    [September]    .Man    Barth 
eludes  that  ".  .  .  the  policeman's  lot 
hardly  ever  be  a  happy  one."  .  .  . 

This  is  an   attitude   I   cannot   accd 
The  policeman's  lot  can  be  a  happy  ol 
if  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  un(f 
stand  it.    Policemen  do  work  in  an  a| 
of    conflict,    amidst    pressures    from 
sides;   they  do  work  among  the  faili 
of  our  society  and  deal,  day  after 
with    the    most    unpleasant    aberrati 
among  us.    But  much  the  same  canj 
said  of  the  medical  profession,  of  tea 
ers,    of   ministers,    and,    in    fact,    of 
career   which    presents   a   genuine   ctj 
Icngc.    .    .    .    Balancing   the   demands 
order  and  personal  freedom  can  be  ma 
the  salvation  of  our  personal  liljerty. 
the   best   qualified   of   our   youth    tod 
can  be  persuaded  to  go  into  police  wd 
as  a  career,  we  will  have  the  best  of 
manpower  where  it  is  most  needed- 
the  daily  firing  line  of  the  ever  hot 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life  from  destrl 
tion   from  within. 

Education    for    police   careers   is   n^gi 
possible.     Eleven   colleges   and   univei 
ties  awarded  1,504  bachelor's  degrees  a| 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 


THE   COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

Shakespeare 

EVERY  word  Shakespeare  wrote  —  every  com- 
edy, tragedy,  and  historical  play;  every 
poem  and  sonnet  —  yours  complete  in  this 
beautiful  1312-page  volume.  Chuckle  at  the 
comedy  of  Falstaff;  be  fascinated  by  Cleopatra; 
thrill  with  Romeo  in  the  ecstasies  of  love.  Here 
is  the  writer  who  understood  human  nature  as 
no  other  ever  has ! 


THE  ESSAYS  OF 

BacoTX 

HERE  is  another  titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
—  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  whose  surpassing 
intellect  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and 
philosophy  for  generations.  Anyone  in  search  of 
personal  guidance  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
these  immortal  essays  .  .  .  about  love,  politics, 
books,  business,  friendship,  and  the  many  other 
subjects  which  Bacon  discusses  so  wisely. 

PARADISE  LOST  AND  OTHER  POEMS  OF 

]\Iilton 

You  will  be  spellbound  by  Paradise  Lost  —  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  blind  poet  who 
fought  for  man's  right  to  think.  Or,  in  a  gayer 
spirit,  you  will  enjoy  "tripping  the  light  fan- 
tastic" wfth  L' Allegro.  Or  again,  perhaps,  the 
dreamy  meditation  of  the  beautiful  II  Pen.se- 
roso  will  best  suit  your  mood.  With  this  hand- 
some volume  at  hand,  you  may  choose  from 
thirty  of  Milton's  matchless  poems. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


r- 


I  ILL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to  your 

ibrary  —  as  an  introductory  offer  made 

>    to  new  members  of  The  Classics  Club? 

are  invited    to   join    today  .  .  .  and    to 

\o  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of  the 

Is  greatest  ma.sterpieces. 

K'se  books,  selected  unanimousl.y  by  dis- 
I  lished  literary  authorities,  were  cho.sen 
'  use   they   offer   the   greatest   enjoyment 

vnliic  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 

'11  of  today. 

//ly  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

true  "classic"  is  a  book  that  will  never 
!'  '  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can  rival 
'  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have  you 
wondered  how  the  great  books  have 
"  "«  "classics"?  First,  because  they  are  so 
'  able.  They  would  not  have  lived  unless 
'  were  read;  they  would  not  been  read 
'  -s  they  were  interesting.  To  be  inter- 
■■  'V.  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand, 
those    are    the    very    qualities    which 

I'fcrize  the.se  selections:  rcailabiliiy, 
■  '■.',  simjdicily. 


Only  Book  Club  of  Us  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  chibs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  mem- 
bers the  world's  cl.assics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its 
members  are  not  obligated  to  take  any  spe- 
cific number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are 
luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the 
fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5  and  .?10 
bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are 
richl.v  stamped  in  genuine  gold  —  books  you 
and  your  children  will  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Member- 
ship. With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an 
advance  notice  about  future  selections.  You 
may  reject  any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You 
need  not  take  any  specific  number  of  books 
—  only  the  ones  you  want.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  membership  fees.  You  may 
cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  The  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beauti- 
ful volumes  cannot  be  assured  unless  you 
respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


THE   CLASSICS   CLUB  ^" 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club  Edi- 
tions of  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, THE  ESSAYS  OF  BACON  and  PARADISE 
LOST    AN'))    OTHER    POEM.S    OF    MILTON     pietured 

above  which  I  may  keep  for  only  S2.89  plus  a 
tew  cents  maillnu  charges  —  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  for  ALL  THREE 
volumes.  It  not  completely  satisfied  after  seven 
days'  examination,  I  may  return  all  3  books 
and  owe  nothing. 

As  a  member,  1  am  not  ohiisated  to  take  any 
specific  number  of  books,  and  I  am  to  receive 
an  advance  description  of  future  selections 
.Viso.  I  may  reject  any  volume  before  or  after  f 
receive  It,  and  I  may  cancel  my  membership 
whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  future  Club  volume  I  decide  to  keep 
I  will  send  you  the  low  price  of  S2.89  plus  a  few 
cents  mailing  charges.  (Books  .•shipped  in  V.S  A 
onlu.) 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Zone  No. 
City (it  any) . . 
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The 
^Dance  cj  zSkaratu 

Time  was  when  Gods  walked  and 
sported  among  men  and  men  had 
not  lost  the  power  to  see  them.  It 
was  then  that  the  Secret  of  the 
Dance  was  revealed  by  the  Lord 
of  the  Universe  to  a  mortal,  Bhar- 
ata.  Later,  the  dance  in  its  divine 
form  was  developed  by  the  de- 
vadasis  of  the  temples  of  old.  The 
sculptures  of  India  even  today 
pay  tribute  to  the  grace  and  daz- 
zle of  these  devoted  nymphs.  And 
even  today  this  living  dance  is 
performed  in  all  its  purity  in  the 
dance  theatres  of  India. 

Seek  the  unique  and  the  aesthetic 
this  year;  seek  the  temples  and 
dances  of  India. 


For   further   information, 
see  your  travel  agent,  or  write  dept.  H 


^^liV 


GOVERNMENT  TOURIST  OFFICE 

19  East  49th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  8-2245 
685  Market  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
EXbrook  7-0066 


11  master's  degrees  in  police  science  and 
administration  in  the  eiglit  academic 
)ears  ending  in  June  of  H)r)8.  These 
men  have  been  given  some  understand- 
ing of  the  cultural  and  philosophical 
aspects  of  the  compromise  between  order 
and  personal  liberty  and  the  importance 
of  its  preservation.  They  represent  a 
new  dawn  in  policing  in  the  United 
States.  A  policeman  who  understands 
his  role  as  well  as  does  Mr.  Barth  will 
be  a  happy  one.  He  will  know  that  per- 
fection ill  his  career  does  not  mean 
100  per  tent  comiction  of  a  derendant 
for  every  crime  cominitted,  but  rather 
100  per  cent  preservation  of  the  com- 
promise as  drawn  in  the  law  ol  (i\il  lib- 
erties. .  .  . 

.\s  a  new  academic  field,  education  for 
law  enforcement  has  been  faced  with 
problems,  not  the  least  of  which  is  ac- 
(]uisition  ol  cjualified  faculties.  ,  .  .  The 
Cjualifications  of  those  of  us  who  teach 
in  such  programs  should  be  of  concern 
to  citi/en  leaders  in  every  state. 

RiCHAKI)    .\,    NhRIN 

Dept.  of  Police  Administration 

Indiana    University 

RIooniington,   Indiana 

Politics  ill  the  West 

To  Tin;   Editors: 

Arthur  .\.  Engel  ["Paul  Zillren,"  .Sep- 
tember] ])aints  Mr.  Ziffren  as  a  wily 
magician  but  it  wasn't  entirely  his  magic 
that  overwhelmed  the  Republicans  in 
California;  the  latter  helped  immeasur- 
alily  in  their  own   throat-cutting. 

No  dedicated,  doorbell-ringing  Demo- 
crat influenced  ME  in  voting  for  the 
lirown-Engel  combine;  the  brazen  pact 
between  the  Knucklehead  Twins  Knight 
and  I\nowland  infuriated  me  to  the 
|)oiiu  where  I  voted  for  Democrats  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life. 

Later  I  polled  half-a-do/cn  of  my 
friends  (female)  (Republican)  and  found 
they  had  all  independently  reached  the 
same  decision.  .  .  . 

T^ELEN     M.    TOI'IIAM 

Tiburon,    Calif. 

Zilfren  is  a  remarkable  man  who  has 
earned  himself  an  important  niche  iji 
California  Democratic  politics.  However, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the 
formation  of  the  Democratic  club  move- 
inent  which  came  into  being  as  a  result 
of  the  .Asilomar  Conference,  held  in 
Monterey  county  on  the  heels  of  the 
Stevenson  defeat,  in  January   19,53. 

Many  of  our  clubs  go  back  as  long  as 
fifty  years,  or  more;  the  vast  majority, 
however,  came  into  being  in  the  wake 
of  the  spirited  Kefauver-Brown-Steven- 
.son  contest  in  California  during  the 
Presidential  year  of  1952.  .And  the  gen- 
tleman  who  was  mainly  responsible  for 


lending  im|)etus  and  encouragement^ 
the  organization  of  Democratic  clJ 
and  the  resultant  California  Democrl 
Council,  is  State  Senator  George  Mill 
Jr.,  then  the  Chairman  of  the  Dei 
cralic  party  in  California. 

The    comment    that    the    Democrl 
clubs  "are  still  unrecognized  by  the 
constituted    party    organization"    is 
pudiated   by   author   Engel's  own   sti 
ment    that    Governor    Brown    suppJ 
and,   ill   turn,   is  supported   by  the 
mo\ement. 

Gk()rc;e  L. 
Organizational  Chair 
Asilomar  Conference,  l\ 
Rolling  Hills,  Ca 

Consensus  of  the  many  people  (]uerl 
attributed    the    present    stature    of 
CDC  mainly  to  Ziffren.    My  article 
a    jjrofile    of    an    individual    political' 
emerging   to    national    attention,    no^ 
skirmish-by-skirmish  history  of  the  CI 
Had  it  been,  I  would  have  reported  ^^ 
services  of  founding  principals  such^^ 
George   Miller,   Jr.   and  Alan   CranstI 
The    clubs    have    no    state-wide    cha 
although   in   a   few  counties   local   urj 
are  chartered  by  the  county  Democrai 
organization.    Governor  Brown's  acce 
ance  of  CDC  supijort  does  not  give  thj 
any  more  "ollicial"  status  than,  say. 
Elks    C:lub    of    Caicamonga    which 
backed  him. 

Arthur  A.  Eng 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Arias  in  Esperant(\ 

To  THE   Editors: 

Discus'  ["Music  in  the  Round,"  Si 
lember]  picture  of  the  opera  buff  clutJ 
ing  his  little  flashlight  and  trying 
keep  one  eye  on  his  libretto,  the  otlj 
on  the  stage,  and  botli  ears  on  the  musl 
is  both  absurd  and  revolting. 

Opera    in    English   may   be   a    sopJ 
peojjle   too   lazy   to   master   all   the 
guages  in  which  opera  is  written,  but 
are  all  translations  of  plays,  novels,  ej 
What    is    so    holy    or    mysterious    aboj 
opera  that  it  alone  resists  translation?! 

Opera  in  the  language  of  its  hearei 
rather  than  the  language  of  its  coa 
poser  is  admittedly  a  compromise,  bi 
so  is  the  effort  to  understand  what 
happening  on  stage  by  dint  of  peeks 
or  memories  of  a  libretto.  The  forml 
compromise  is  preferred  almost  ever 
where  except  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  good  business  wl| 
doesn't  some  record  company  issue 
series  of  well-sung,  well-recorded,  anl 
well-translated  operas  in  English?  Tha^ 
might  have  a  larger  market  than  anj 
one  suspects. 

Laurence  B.  Johns^ 
Bordentown,  N. 


THE   NEW  WORLD   OF   SPACE 

The  first  edition  in  English  of  the 

LAROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF  ASTRONOMY 
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SPECIAL 

PRE-PUBLICATION 

OFFER 

for  a  limited  time  only 

INTRODUCTION  BY  FRED  L.  WHIPPLE 

Professor  of  Astronomy,  Harvard  University 


leaders  throughout  America  have  long  been  waiting  for  a  book  that 
ould  explain  the  staggering  new  discoveries  of  astronomy  and  astro- 
hysics  in  terms  that  make  sense  to  the  layman  as  well  as  the  expert, 
he  LAROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ASTRONOMY  is  that  book 
.the  first  encyclopedia  devoted  in  its  entirety  to  the  Science  of  Space. 


ere  in  one  place  is  the  span  of  man's 
lowledge  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  aster- 
ds,  comets,  stars,  galaxies,  nebulae. ..the 
ysteries,  riddles,  and  splendors  of  our  ever 
(panding  universe. 

878  illustrations— many  in  full  color. 

A  giant  volume  of 

506  oversize  pages  (8Vi"  x  IP/z") 

elebrated  scholars  in  every  field  from  as- 
onomy  and  astrophysics  to  meteorology, 
;trophotography,  geophysics  and  nuclear 
search  labored  for  ten  years  to  prepare 
ic  LAROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
ASTRONOMY.  The  origi- 
nal French-language  edition 
from  the  famous  publishing 
house  of  Larousse  in  Paris 
is  one  of  the  world's  most 
highly  acclairhed  reference 
works.  The  first  edition  ever 
made  available  in  English 
will  be  published  on  Novem- 
;r  15,  1959  in  one  mammoth  volume  of  un- 
'-■cccdented  scope  and  unparalleled  grandeur 
.'  illustration. 

Everything  you  want  to  know 
about  astronomy  and  space 

lie  famous  full-color  plates,  and  the  mag- 
i!iccnt  gravures  that  illumine  almost  every 
ik'c,  spread  before  your  eyes  a  mind- 
letching  visual  representation  of  the  color 
lul  majesty  of  the  universe  never  before 
vailable  except  at  the  world's  great  ob- 
rvatories.  Anything  you  want  to  know  can 
-  looked  up  in  a  few  moments,  but  it  is  hard 
>  put  the  book  down  once  your  question  is 
nswcred.  The  excitement  of  its  words  and 
ictures  keeps  you  reading  on. 

How  to  listen  to  a  star 
(and  make  a  galaxy  confess  its  age) 

0  turn  these  giant  pages  is  to  embark  on 
voyage  of  discovery  through  millions  of 

cars  and  trillions  of  miles... all  the  way 
om  man's  home  on  Earth  to  stars  a  whole 

niverse  away  that  have  surrendered  to  man 


the  secrets  of  their  age  and 
even  their  chemical  compo- 
sition. It  is  a  journey  in 
search  of  a  solution  to  the 
riddle  of  how  life  began... 
to  find  the  first  recognizable 
evidence  for  the  existence  of 
life  on  another  world  ...and 
to  wring  from  the  silence  of 
space  the  answer  to  the  ancient  question  of 
how  the  Earth  and  the  other  planets  were 
formed. 

The  earth  and  its  twin  sister 

Here  are  the  answers  to  all  your  questions 
about  the  Solar  System  ...what  tomorrow's 
space  travelers  wiji  find  on  the  Moon.. .how 
the  Moon  was  born  (as  either  the  twin  sister 
or  daughter  of  the  Earth  itself )... what  men 
will  find  when  they  land  on  Mars. ..where 
comets  come  from,  and  what  would  happen 
if  one  collided  with  the  Earth. 

Every  aspect  of  astronomy  is  included... 
Einstein's  concept  of  a  universe  that  is 
curved  and  constantly  expanding. ..the  awe- 
some Novae... the  Double  Stars  and  Multiple 
Stars  and  Eclipsing  Binaries. ..the  amazing 
variety  of  color  that  astronomers  find  in  the 


stars  (anc(  what  the  colors  reveal)  ...how 
atomic  energy  is  radiated  from  the  interiors 
of  the  stars... and  the  miraculous  new  in- 
struments with  which  man  has  succeeded  in 
counting  the  uncountable  and  measuring  the 
immeasurable. 

Special  pre-publication  price 

A  work  of  such  size  and  scope  and  richness 
of  illustration  would  ordinarily  be  priced 
at  $25.00  or  more.  However,  the  interest 
expressed  in  this  first  English-language  edi- 
tion by  laymen  and  scholars  alike  has  en- 
couraged the  publisher  to  plan  a  first 
printing  so  large  that  the  price  may  be 
brought  down  to  $15.00.  But  you  can  save 
even  more  by  reserving  your  copy  now. 

In  order  to  build  up  the  size  of  the  first 
printing,  and  lower  the  cost  per  copy,  we  are 
accepting  advance  reservations.  In  return 
for  placing  your  order  now,  you  will  receive 
the  book  at  a  special  pre-publication  price 
of  only  $12.50— even  if  the  final  price  turns 
out  to  be  higher  than  the  $15.00  now  anti- 
cipated.  (This  ofi'cr  expires  Nov.  15,  1959.) 

Send  no  money 

To  reserve  a  copy  for  yourself  (or  as  a 
princely  Christmas  gift),  simply  mail  the 
coupon  today.  Examine  the  book  in  your 
home  for  two  weeks.  If  not  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  you  and  your  family  will  treas- 
ure it  for  years  to  come,  return  it  and, owe 
nothing.  Otherwise,  we  shall  bill  you  at  the 
special  pre-publication  price.  Mail  coupon 
to  your  bookseller,  or  PROMETHEUS 
PRESS,  Dcpt.  PH-S17,  131  Varick  St.,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y. 


ADVANCE   RESERVATION  FORM 

to  your  Ixiokscllor,  or 

PROMETHEUS  PRESS;   Dppt.    PH-517,    131    Varick   St..    New   Turk    13.    N.    Y. 

I'lca.sc  sc.ul  me  toi'  examination cony(ies)  of  tlie  LAROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ASTRONOMY 

(81!!  illustrations,  DOC  oversize  pages,  binding  stamped  in  gold)  as  soon  a.s  the  First  Edition  is  ofl'  tlic 
presses.  If,  after  brovvsins  throngl)  it  at  leisure  for  two  weeks,  I  am  not  completeLv  deliRlited,  I  may  return  tlie 
book(s).  Otherwise,  you  will  bill  me  at  tlie  special  pre-publication  price  of  only  $12.50  (plus  postage  and  handling) 
— even  if  the  linal  price  is  higher,  than  the  .$10  now  anticii)ated. 


Name. 


Address- 
City 


_Zone_ 


-State- 


n  Check  here  if  you  are  enclosing  remittance.   Puhlishcr  then  iiays  postage.    Same  rcfiutd  privilege,  of  course. 


M,Til  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer,  (Offer  expires  Nov. 


195'J.) 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  presents 

ART  SEMINAR: 


A  BRIEF  SYLLABUS  ...  to  indicate  the  variety  and  scope  of 


w 


S?«^ 


PORTFOLIO  1 

WHAT   IS  A  PAINTING? 

General  principles  of  art 
appreciation.  Why  vari- 
ous artists  chose  to  paint 
as  they  did.  An  intro- 
duction to  "modern  art" 
and  how  to  evaluate  it. 

PORTFOLIO  2 

REALISM:    The    Painter    and 
Ihe  World  Around  Us 

\  isual,  emotional,  intel- 
lectual elements.  Differ- 
ent forms  of  "realism" 
throughout    art    history. 

PORTFOLIO  3 
EXPRESSIONISM:  The 

Pointer  ond  the  World 

He  Creates 

The  modern  "expression- 
ist movement."  Why  cer- 
tain painters  departed 
from  realism.  How  an 
understanding  of  ex- 
pressionist principles 
brings  new  meaning  to 
whole  areas  of  painting. 

PORTFOLIO  4 
ABSTRACTION:    The    Painter 

and   the  World  We  Never 

See 

Similarities  between  an 
old  master  and  an  ab- 
stract master  painting 
the  same  subject.  Ab- 
stract principles  that  lie 
beneath  realistic  surfaces 
of  some  famous  paint- 
ings. How  to  understand 
the  extreme  moderns. 

PORTFOLIO  5 

COMPOSITION:     Pictures    as 
Patterns 

Pictorial  composition 
considered  in  detail. 
Triple  function  of  com- 
position: decorative, 
structural,  expressive. 

PORTFOLIO  6 

COMPOSITION:     Pictures    as 
Structures 

How  perspective  and  re- 
lated devices  "open  up" 
space  in  tbree-dimen- 
siontil  relationships.  An 
analysis  of  the  composi- 
tion in  twelve  famous 
paintings. 


PORTFOLIO  7 

COMPOSITION:   Arrongemenl 
as    Expression 

Twelve  paintings  in 
which  composition  fol- 
lows no  rules.  Composi- 
tion as  a  means  of  telling 
a  story,  pointing  a  moral, 
expressing  mood. 

PORTFOLIO  8 
TECHNIQUES:    Fresco 

This  and  the  next  two 
portfolios  discuss  the 
medium  in  which  a 
painter  works.  Frescoes 
are  discussed,  mural 
paintings  of  ancient 
Rome  and  China. 

PORTFOLIO  9 
TECHNIQUES:    Tempera    ond 

Oil 
Advantages  of  tempera. 
Transition  from  tempera 
to  oil;  its  effect  in  widen- 
ing the  expressive  range 
of  painting.  Techniques 
of  Titian,  Rembrandt, 
others. 

PORTFOLIO  10 
TECHNIQUES:    Water    Color, 
Pastel    and    Prints 

Various  types  of  prints; 
Japanese,  Chinese,  medi- 
eval and  modern  wood- 
cuts —  with  many  ex- 
amples. Rembrandt  etch- 
ings; aquatints;  litho- 
graphs by  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  and  others. 

PORTFOLIO   11 

THE  ARTIST  AS  A  SOCIAL 

CRITIC 

How  artists  have  ex- 
pressed their  ideas,  pro- 
tested against  injustice, 
commented  on  man's 
folly   and   achievements. 

PORTFOLIO  12 
THE  ARTIST  AS  A 
VISIONARY 

Lyric  painters  among  old 
and  modern  masters. 
Raw  materials  of  an 
artist's  visions.  Twelve 
paintings  analyzed  and 
clarified  from  this  point 
of  view. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  O 

\ 
THE  IDEA:  A  well-rounded  course  of' 

twelve  lectures  in  which  the  whole 
family  can  participate.  You  learn  by 
comparison  among  paintings,  utiliz- 
ing 144  large  full-color  reproduc- 
tions of  great  works  which  supple- 
ment the  text ...  it  is  like  being  con- 
ducted through  all  the  world's  great 
museums  with  experienced  lecturers, 
who  point  out  the  fundamental 
things  to  look  for  in  every  painting. 

MANY  Otherwise  cultivated  persons  seem  il 
have  a  blind  spot  with  respect  to  paintin 
They  can  stand  before  a  famous  work  of  art  an 
see  nothing  beyond  what  the  painting  is  "about 
Frequently  they  are  unsure  of  that.  If  asked  t 
comment,  they  are  tongue-tied  and  embarrasse(J 
Any  person  who  suffers  from  this  sense  of  bafflij 
ment  has  usually  been  completely  without  guic 
ance  ^5  to  whnt  to  look  for  in  paintings.  Eithe 
he  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  take  an  at 
appreciation  course  in  a  university,  or  he  h; 
never  found  it  convenient,  as  an  adult,  to  atteni 
clarifying  lecture  courses  at  a  museum. 


LEARNING  BY  COMPARISON  AMONG  PAINT 
INGS  •  Both  in  content  and  method  these  lessonl 
constitute  something  unique  in  the  field  of  ar| 
education.  Each  lesson  comes  in  the  form  of 
portfolio,  the  core  of  which  is  the  lecture.  But  ill 
each  portfolio  is  a  pocket  containing  twelve  largJ 
reproductions.   7bc.sc  are  provided  separately  so 


snsible  new  idea:  ASSISTED  SELF-EDUCATION  IN  ART 


rffi  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


r 


The  Tirst  Vortfolio  sent  /or  FREE  EXAMINATION 

...  to  acquaint  you  and  your  family  with  this  new  and  the  trial   subscription  ended  at  once.  That  is, 

project.  If,  after  "taking"  tjie  first  lesson,   you  are  the  ^rst  portioUo  need  be  paid  for  only  if  it  is  kepi. 

not  impressed  with    the  clarity  and  originality   of  In  this  latter  event,  the  complete  course 

the  instruction,  the  first  portfolio  may  be  returned  will  proceed  as  described  below. 


at  they  can  be  compared  side  by  side,  in  order 
.  clarify  whatever  points  the  lecture  aims  to 
luminate.  Thus  they  serve  the  same  function  as 
ilored  slides  thrown  upon  a  screen  in  a  lecture 
.11.  They  have  a  great  advantage,  however:  they 
n  be  referred  to  over  and  over  again. 

"REMARKABLE  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS  •  This  fresh 
proach  to  art  education  was  launched  experi- 
-■ntally  about  two  years  ago.  To  make  sure  that 
e  unique  method  of  instruction  was  sound  the 
useum  allowed  twenty-five  thousand  persons — 
ictered  over  the  country — to  take  the  first  lesson, 
thout  obligation,  under  the  simple  plan  outlined 
ove.  T^inety-six  percent  continued  wtlh  the  fidl 
iirse.  This  would  be  an  extraordinary  percent- 
e  for  any  series  of  personally  attended  art  semi- 
rs  in  any  museum. 

)W  THE  COURSE  OPERATES  •   One  can  enroll 

I 

r  this  program  of  twelve  portfolios  just  as  one 
)uld  enroll  in  a  semester  course  in  art  at  a  uni- 
rsity.  The  subscriber  receives  the  Home  Sem- 
irs  consecutively — one  every  thirty  days.  The 
ice  of  each  portfolio  is  $3.75  (plus  a  small 
arge  for  mailing  expense) .  It  should  be  noted 
at  this  cost  includes  the  twelve  separate  full- 
lor  reproductions,  mat  size  Wi"  x  I2V2",  which 
me  with  each  portfolio.  In  most  retail  stores 
ch  set  of  twelve  alone  would  sell  for  from 
■  to  $9. 


PICTURED 

APPROXIMATELY 

ONE-HALF 

ACTUAL  SIZE 


ART  SEMINARS  IN  THE  HOME 

Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  to  art  seminars  in  the  home, 
and  send  me  Portfolio  No.  1:  Ti'hat  Is  a  Painting')  for  a  two 
weeks'  trial  examination.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  decide  not 
to  continue  the  course,  I  may  return  the  portfolio,  canceling  the 
subscription.  If  1  retain  it,  you  will  bill  me  $3.75  for  it  (plus  a 
small  charge  for  mailing  expense),  and  for  each  of  the  remaining 
portfolios  in  the  Seminars  as  it  is  received.  S7-11 


MISS^ 

Jddress . 


(PLEA.se  print  PLAINLY) 


Cily. 


-Zone- 


Stale. 


JOHN    FISCHER 


the  editor^ s 

EASY  CHAIR 


The  City  That  Hid  Itself: 

An  Archaeok)gical  Mystery  Story 

S  A  M  O  T  H  R  A  C  E-To  get  to  this  island,  you 
first  have  to  find  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Saviotlnace. 
She  usually  turns  up  about  twice  a  week  along 
the  waterfront  of  Alexandroupolis,  a  dusty  lit- 
tle fishing  port  in  the  far  corner  of  Greece, 
close  to  the  Turkish  border.  She  is  a  kind  of 
seagoing  omnibus,  and  if  you  can  squeeze  your- 
self onto  the  deck  among  the  wool  bales,  sacks 
of  charcoal,  melons,  chickens,  children,  and  bare- 
foot women,  she  will  carry  you  to  Samothrace 
in  about  four  hours.  When  a  herd  of  goats  is 
aboard,  the  best  seat  is  upwind  on  the  coil  of 
mooring  rope  in   the  bow. 

The  Holy  Virgin  will  stoj),  on  request,  at 
almost  any  spot  along  the  island's  shore.  If 
you  want  to  land  at  Palaeopolis,  as  I  did,  a 
couple  of  crewmen  will  row  you  to  the  rocky 
beach.  There,  if  you  have  the  favor  of  the 
Nikolaides  clan,  a  charming  young  man  named 
Ulysses  will  be  waiting  to  carry  your  bags  through 
the  surf.  He  is  the  member  of  the  family  who 
speaks  English,  and  he  will  lead  you  up  the 
trail  to  their  guest  house,  which  is  Samothracc's 
only  approximation  to  a  hotel. 

It  isn't  really  in  Palaeopolis,  but  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  gulch  which  once  guarded  the 
western  wall  of  the  Old  City.  In  fact,  nobody 
lives  in  Palaeopolis  now,  and  visitors  are  rare. 
Few  tourists  come  to  this  remote  stretch  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  few  of  those  ever  heard  of 
the  Old  City  or  the  curious  story  of  its  disap- 
pearance. 

But  for  a  thousand  years  it  was  one  of  the 
great  tourist  centers  of  the  world.  Maybe  it 
was  the  first.  Some  ancient  historians  thought 
that  the  people  who  "sprung  from  the  soil"  of 
this  island  were  the  earliest  in  Greece.  The 
Great  Gods  of  Samothrace  probably  were  being 
worshiped  here  long  before  anybody  ever  heard 


of  Zeus  or  .VpoUo,  and  certainly  were  still  \enei 
atcd    after    those    Olympian    iq)starts    had    been 
forsaken. 

Their  shrine  drew  the  pious  in  multitudes,  a^ 
Jerusalem  and  Lourdes  do  today.  Pilgrims  canu 
from  as  far  as  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Rome,  and 
their  trade  and  their  oiferings  made  the  cit\ 
rich.  (.Among  them  was  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
himself  worshiped  as  a  god,  and  St.  Paul,  who 
^\•as  spreading  the  word  of  a  new,  subversive 
deity.)  You  can  get  some  idea  of  the  old  splendor 
of  Samothrace  from  the  Winged  Victory  in  the 
Louvre;  it  was  one  of  many  statues  which 
adorned  the  sanctuary  of  the  Great  Gods. 

1  his  sanctuary  was  almost  a  little  town  ilseli  — 
a  cluster  of  shrines,  monuments,  treasure  houses, 
sou\enir  shops,  and  piiestly  halls,  mostly  of  im- 
ported maiblc.  1 1  lay  outside  the  ramparts  of 
Palaeopolis,  in  a  wooded  valley  lietween  the  west 
gate  of  ihe  city  and  the  ridge  where  the  Niko- 
laides house  now  stands.  Such  a  holy  spot,  its 
founders  thought,  needed  no  protection  except 
that  of  the  Gods. 

The  city  proper,  nourished  by  its  tourist  trade, 
grew  jx)werful  as  well  as  lich.  In  its  heyday, 
some  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  perhaps 
75,000  people  lived  on  the  craggy  headland  which 
rises  above  the  sanctuary  and  juts  northward  to 
the  sea.  They  were  sheltered  behind  a  wall 
twenty  feet  thick,  in  which  some  stones  weigh 
many  tons— a  wall  so  strong  that  miles  of  it  still 
stand  in  spite  of  unnumbered  sieges  and  earth- 
c]uakes.  Their  navy  dominated  the  strategic  sea 
lanes  to  the  Dardanelles.  Their  palaces  could 
offer  entertainment  suitable  for  the  wealthiest 
of  kings;  it  was  here,  for  example,  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  met  and  wooed  the  princess— also 
a  visitor  to  the  holy  sanctuary— who  became  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  such  a  city  to  vanish. 
Many  cities  in  this  part  of  the  world,  once  just 
as  proud  and  strong,  are  only  mounds  of  rubble 
today.  What  is  peculiar  is  the  manner  of  its 
disappearance.  For  Palaeopolis  was  not  razed  by 
conquerors,  like  Pella  and  Corinth,  nor  wiped 
out  by  disease,  like  Paestum.  It  simjily  went  into 
hiding.  In  the  end  its  people  got  so  frightened 
and  discouraged  that  they  ran  away— abandoning 
their  homes  and  shops  and  churches— and  took 
refuge  in  a  secret  valley  about  four  miles  into 
the  hills. 

Their  descendants— some  three  thousand  of 
them— are  hiding  there  yet.  Until  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  they  refused  even  to  build  a  road  to 
their  village.  When  they  finally  decided  that 
a  road  would  not  necessarily  be  a  dangerous  in- 
vitation to  invading  strangers,  they  did  not  aim 
it  toward  the  Old  City,  but  to  another  spot  on 
the  coast  where  the  Holy  Virgin  can  tie  up  at 
a  dock.  Many  of  them  still  seem  to  have  mis- 
givings about  this  innovation,  and  the  beat-up 
truck  (the  only  car  on   the  island)  Avhic  h    it   ac- 


^, 


This  Fall  and  Winter,  sight-see  your  way  to  Europe 

Spain,  Africa,  Portugal,  the  Riviera,  Italy— 3-week  Sunlane  Cruises  as  low  as  $555  Cabin 


1  Canary  Islands. 
The  Romans  called 
'  esethe  Fortunate  Isles.  Phoe- 
cians  thought  them  the  peaks 
lost  Atlantis.  Visit  Santa 
uz;  Mt.  Teide  towers  above 
Breath-taking!  (Even  in  win- 
theair  is  soft  on  the  Sunlane.) 


2  Lisbon.  On  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  painted 
tiing  boats  are  beached  and 
3  nets  sprrad  as  they  have 
en  for  1500  years.  Nearby :  the 
I  sort  of  Estoril  and  the  famous 
rine  of  Fatima.  (No  unpack- 
;;  the  ship  is   your  hotel.) 


3      Cadiz.  Byron  called 
it  "the  cup  of  silver" 
'a  white  city  shimmering  in 
nlight.  Nearby  are  Jerez  de  '....■ 


6  Tangier.  The  Moors 
say  the  devil  lives 
here.  It's  an  exotic  city — snake 
charmers,  storytellers,  fasci- 
nating bargains.  Cafes  with 
mint  tea  and  Arab  music.  Some 
cruises  stop  at  Madeira — ■ 
wines,   laces,   ox-drawn    rides. 
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Frontera   (have  you   tasted 

iiSO   sherry?)   and    lovely 

villa.    Its    Flamenco   dances 

B  authentic  and  spectacular. 


4  Barcelona.  There 
are  bullfights  and 
J  psy  bodegas.  North  is  Mont- 
rrat,  mountain  home  of  the 
mous  monastery.  125  miles  to 
a  is  Majorca.  Chopin  and 
;orge  Sand  thought  it  the 
ost  romantic  island  on  earth. 


5  Casablanca.  Ex- 
ploring the  Casbah  is 
ingling  experience.  It  is  a  city 
contrasts:  old  walled  quarter 
Medina)  and  modern  shops. 
)n  ship,  our  chefs  love  to  be 
lallenged.  How  do  you  like 
'ur  lamb  noisette?  Capon?)  . 


tl 
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Cannes.  Unsling 
your  camera.  Here 
is  the  view  from  the  Grand 
Corniche,  spectacular  drive 
to  Nice,  Grasse,  Monte  Carlo. 
Then  Genoa  and  the  Italian 
Riviera.  (From  Cannes,  it's 
only  a  matter  of  hours  to  Paris.) 

8  Naples.  Our  picture 
is  Capri,  a  scenic  ride 
from  Naples.  In  the  fall,  Capri 
is  uncrowded  and  beautiful. 
Do  you  know  Vesuvius  still 
smokes  peacefully ;  backdrop  for 
your  visit  to  Pompeii.  (Our  Aces 
also  sail  to  the  Mediterranean.) 


9  The  Amalfi  Drive 
dips,  winds,  climbs 
from  the  silken  beaches  of 
Sorrento  to  Amalfi.  South  is 
Palermo,  Sicily.  You  drive  the 
Conca  d'Oro  (golden  shell)  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Monreale  and 
its  famed  12th  cen;ury  mosaics. 


'4^\  Rome.  Proud  medi- 
I  \^  eval  echo:  the  Swiss 
Guard.  (Which  of  the  above 
cities  do  you  wish  to  see? 
Sunlane  itineraries  are  varied 
and  flexible,  even  to  Sea-Air 
cruises — go  by  ship,  return  by 
TWA.  Ask  your  travel  agent.) 
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commodates.  When  they  venture  out  of  their  val- 
ley, they  usually  go  on  foot  or  mule  back,  by 
way  of  obscure  and  breakneck  paths. 

Not  that  they  have  much  of  anywhere  to  go. 
Their  village,  which  they  call  Chora,  is  the 
one  surviving  remnant  of  a  great  and  graceful 
civilization.  A  few  scattered  farms  and  hamlets 
are  the  only  other  habitations  on   Samothrace. 

Exactly  what  happened  to  Palaeopolis  is  still 
something  of  a  mystery.  But  the  main  clues  are 
now  beginning  to  emerge— thanks  to  a  handful  of 
archaeologist-detectives,  most  of  them  Americans. 
The  story  they  are  uncovering  may  have  a  certain 
melancholy  interest  for  people  who  live  in  confi- 
dent cities  elsewhere. 


IT  BEGAN  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago,  when  the  prehistoric  men  who  then  lived 
here  discovered  an  outcropping  of  colored  por- 
phyry beside  a  little  stream  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  They  decided  that  these  rocks  were 
sacred— probably  because  their  red,  blue,  green, 
and  gray  mottling  was  different  from  anything 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  prettier.  Besides,  chunks 
of  magnetic  iron  ore  were  scattered  around  the 
neighborhood;  and  they  obviously  contained 
some  sort  of  magic.  Reasonably  enough,  these 
primitive  people  figured  that  an  earthy  deity— 
the  Mother  of  the  Rocks— lurked  somewhere 
about,  and  was  showing  her  power  through  these 
odd  manifestations.  It  was  only  prudent  to  offer 
her  sacrifices;  and  so  the  porphyry  boulders  be- 
came a  group  of  altars. 

Apparently  it  wasn't  long  before  some  bright 
young  man  decided  to  set  himself  up  in  the  priest 
business— a  profession  more  dignified  and  less 
strenuous  than  hunting  and  fishing.  Probably 
he  simply  announced  that  the  Goddess  had  in- 
formed him  in  a  vision  that  he  enjoyed  her 
special  confidence,  and  that  from  now  on  he 
should  supervise  the  sacrifices  on  her  sacred 
rocks. 

The  next  logical  step  was  to  biuld  a  crude 
stone  enclosure  around  the  holy  spot,  so  that 
nobody  could  approach  it  without  making  a 
payment— or  votive  offering— to  the  priest.  (Its 
lower  courses  are  still  in  place.)  In  time,  as  the 
fame  of  the  sanctuary  spread  and  as  it  acquired 
more  priests  and  worshipers,  they  built  shrines 
above  first  one  of  the  sacred  boulders  and  then 
another.  Eventually,  after  the  Greeks  had  ar- 
rived and  adopted  the  local  cult— in  addition  to 
their  own  gods— the  whole  glade  was  filled  with 
splendid  buildings. 

And  as  the  years  rolled  past,  the  ritual  nat- 
urally became  more  elaborate.  The  Goddess 
acquired  a  spouse— Kadmilos,  a  fertility  god 
whose  demeanor  woidd  now  be  considered  rucle— 
plus  a  couple  of  attendant  young  demons  known 
as  Kabeiroi.  She  also  seemed  to  have  a  pair  of 
senior    underworld    assistants,    Axiokersos    and 


Axiokersa.  Together  these  divinities  were  called 
the  Great  Gods,  and  their  rites  were  conducted 
in  an  ancient  language,  probably  Thracian  in 
origin.  It  persisted  for  centuries  after  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
Greeks— in  much  tjie  same  way  that  Latin  has 
survived  in  church  services  today. 

By  the  time  the  religion  had  reached  its  full 
flower,  it  was  giving  the  pilgrims  who  swarmed 
here  good  value  for  their  money.  They  were 
initiated  into  the  Mystery  Cult  of  the  Great  Gods 
by  means  of  an  awesome  ceremonial— complete 
with  torchlight  processions,  a  ritual  drama,  liba- 
tions, sacrifices,  oracles,  oaths  of  secrecy,  and  per- 
haps a  baptism  with  blood.  It  was  a  uniquely 
democratic  order,  open  to  everybody— a  wealthy 
Roman  and  his  slaves  were  once  accepted  in 
the  same  rite-  but  it  had  two  degrees.  The  higher 
apparently  was  open  only  to  people  of  sterling 
moral  character,  and  even  they  had  to  confess 
their  sins  before  admission.*  Initiates  of  both 
degrees,  however,  were  awarded  valuable  talis- 
mans—a sacred  purple  sash,  to  be  worn  around 
the  waist  as  a  protection  against  shipwreck,  and 
a  finger  ring  of  magnetic  iron  to  bring  good 
fortune. 

When  these  produced  the  expected  results,  the 
communicant  showed  a  proper  gratitude.  If  they 
failed,  this  was  plain  evidence  that  he  had  not 
been  living  right,  or  perhaps  had  been  too  stingy 
with  his  offerings.  In  either  case,  the  renown 
and  riches  of  the  gods  increased. 

The  Nike  Fountain,  for  instance,  probably 
was  the  thank  offering  of  a  naval  commander 
whom  the  Great  Gods  had  helped  in  battle.  Its 
square,  stone-lined  niche  is  cut  into  the  hillside 
above  the  sanctuary.  The  floor  was  a  basin  of  rip- 
pled marble,  fed  with  water  by  a  terra-cotta  pipe 
which  still  leads  from  a  now-vanished  spring  on 
the  slope  above.  Out  of  this  little  pool  rose 
the  marble  prow  of  a  warship,  and  on  it— as  if 
she  had  just  alighted— stood  the  Winged  Victory, 
looking  over  the  shining  colonnades  of  the  tem- 
ples toward  the  sea.  The  prevailing  north  wind 
molded  her  clothes  against  her  body— as  it  will 
now,  for  any  girl  in  summer  dress  who  cares  to 
step  onto  the  foundation  stones  which  once  held 
the  marble  ship. 

But  the  scene  below  has  changed.  In  the  holy 
valley  the  ruins  of  the  sanctuary  still  gleam  with 
a  haunted  grandeur;  but  on  the  far  slope  where 
their  guardian  city  once  stood,  there  is  nothmg 
but  the  long  wall,  a  single  tower,  and  acres  of 
scrub  thorn. 

This  ruin   apparently  was  brought   about  by 

*The  cult  foreshadowed  Christianity  in  several 
other  curious  ways.  For  example,  its  shrines— unlike 
the  Greek  temples— were  used  for  congregational 
worship,  and  contained  no  graven  images.  One  of 
them  even  had  a  rudimentary  apse,  the  only  thing 
of  its  kind  I  ever  heard  of  in  a  pre-Christian 
building. 
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#  In  addition  to  its  current  major 
projects-the  Navy  POLARIS 
FBM;  DISCOVERER  Satellite 
Air  Force  Q-5  and  X-7  and  Army 
KINGFISHER,  Lockheed  Mis- 
siles and  Space  Division  has  been 
assigned  additional  responsibility 
as  systems  manager  for  PROJECT 
MIDAS  and  PROJECT  SENTRY 
—  programs  of  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  under  the 
direction  of  the  Air  Force  Ballis- 
tic Missile  Division. 

Such  vital  programs  are  of  the 
utmost  urgency  to  our  nation's 
defense  and  our  leadership  in  the 
race  for  space.  To  develop  and 
produce  them  on  schedule  requires 
highly  experienced,  dedicated 
scientists  and  engineers  in  many 
fields. 

Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space 
Division  has  complete  capability 
in  more  than  40  areas  of  science 
and  technology  — from  concept  to 
operation.  If  you  are  experienced 
in  physics,  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, electronics  or  one  of  the  en- 
gineering sciences,  we  invite  you 
to  share  in  the  future  of  a  com- 
pany that  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievement  and  make 
an  important  contribution  of  your 
own  to  your  country's  progress  in 
space  technology. 

Write:  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Staff,  Dept.  K-12,  962  W.  El 
Camino  Real,  Sunnyvale,  Cali- 
fornia. U.S.  citizenship  required. 
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fnc  agents— Christians,  goats,  pirates, 
cai  th(]itakcs,  and  lime  burners— in 
I  hat  order. 

So  long  as  the  Greeks  (and  the 
Romans  who  followed  them)  held 
Samothrare,  they  not  only  to'lerated 
its  cidt  but  encouraged  it.  .Mthough 
they  had  perfectly  good  deities  of. 
their  own,  it  did  no  harm,  in  their 
\ievv,  to  lake  out  reinsurance  with 
the  Great  Gods.  Their  eniljcllish- 
mcnts,  in  fact,  brought  the  sane  tuary 
lo  its  peak  of  magnificence. 

Christians,  however,  had  no  pa- 
tience with  competitors.  .\s  soon  as 
they  caiTie  to  power  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  during  the  fourth 
centuiy,  they  closed  down  the  sanc- 
tuary for  good.  W^ith  its  stream  of 
pilgrims  cut  oil,  I'alacopolis  was  left 
stranded— much  as  Miami  Beach 
would  be,  if  its  tourist  traffic  were 
ai)an(Ioncd  ovcrtiight. 

MeauAvhile  the  goats  had  been  at 
work.  Like  most  Greek  islands,  Sam- 
othrace  is  a  mountain  peak  thrust 
above  the  sea.  Its  stony  ridges  never 
carried  much  topsoil,  and  that  little 
n-as  held  in  ]jrecarious  plate  only 
by  its  mantle  of  vegetation.  On  such 
a  landscape,  the  goat  is  (for  a  time) 
the  most  efficient  animal;  he  grows 
fat  \v'here  cows  or  sheep  would  starve. 
The  reason  is  that  he  can  eat  almost 
anything,  including  brush  and  sap- 
lings—and grass  he  pulls  up  by  the 
roots.  When  a  fiock  of  these  four- 
legged  bulldozers  grazes  over  a  moun- 
tainside, they  leave  it  naked,  so  that 
the  next  storm  scours  the  soil  olf 
into  the  sea.  As  a  result  the  high 
pastures  of  Samothrace  gradually 
washed  away,  and  the  scanty  fields 
below  were  covered  with  Hood-borne 
gravel. 

AT  THE  same  time,  the  liai bor  of 
Palaeopolis  was  silting  up,  so  that 
its  merchant  ships  could  no  longer 
bring  in  grain  nor  its  triremes  fight 
off  pirates.  The  first  great  raid  came 
in  81  B.C.  Later,  when  Rome  grew 
too  weak  to  police  these  waters,  loot- 
ing parties  swept  in  at  increasingly 
frequent  intervals.  The  dwindling 
and  hungry  population  could  no 
longer  man  the  walls— and  in  the  end 
it  hardly  seemed  worth  while  to  try. 
The  amazing  thing  is  that  they 
held  on  for  so  long.  Not  until  the 
fifteenth  century  did  the  last  of  the 
Sainothracians  give  up  their  city  and 
flee    inland.     Then    they    chose    for 


their  new  settlement  of  Chora  a  s; 
iliat   had   two   advantages:    it  coi 
not  be  seen  from  a  masthead,  and 
pirates  did   find  out   about   it,   th 
(oidd  reach  it  only  by  a  wearisoi 
and    dangerous    march.     (I    tried 
and  can't  recommend  the  route  t( 
raiding  party   or  anyone  else.    T! 
path  winds  through  a  dozen  nan 
passes   and   oleander-choked   gidli 
each  a   natural  ambush.    LIndcrfc 
the  rocks  are  so  sharp  that  the  loi 
mules  cannot   wear  ordinary   hor 
shoes,  but  have  to  be  shod  with  o\ 
plates.) 

It's  a  sad  irony  that  some  of  t 
noblest  buildings  men  have 
achieved  were  built  in  eartlujua 
country.  Like  so  many  Greek  mor 
ments— in  Olympia,  for  example,  a 
Delphi— the  shrines  of  Samothr; 
were  repeatedly  shaken.  So  long 
heathenism  thrived,  they  wt 
promptly  rebuilt;  biu  after  the  co 
ing  of  Christianity  nobody  bother 
when  a  pagan  altar  toppled.  Go 
riddance. 

-Vn  earthtjuake,  however,  saved  t 
Winged  Victory.  She  fell  into  t 
basin  of  her  fountain,  where  d 
from  the  eroding  slope  above  so 
covered  most  of  her  shatteretl  fr 
ments.  (One  of  her  hands  -ivashj 
into  the  channel  which  drained  t' 
fountain,  and  there  it  was  found 
1950— with  results  to  be  noted  in 
moment.)  Providentially,  the  lit 
burners  never  found  her,  except  p 
ha]3s  the  head  and  a  few  other  mi 
ing  parts. 

They  lounil  nearly  all  the  otl 
statues,  columns,  and  cornices  tf 
had  been  the  glory  of  the  city.  Sir 
they  were  hard-lieaded  businessrai 
they  set  up  a  kiln  in  the  heart 
the  sanctuary,  and  others  at  c< 
venient  intervals  throughout  I 
streets  of  Palaeopolis.  Then  for  o 
turies  they  bin  ncd  the  marble,  whi 
lay  about  in  such  profusion,  to  ma 
lime  for  mortar  and  whitewash, 
was  a  profitable  trade,  becai 
Samothrace  has  little  native  marl 
or  limestone;  the  inaterial  for  Pal 
opolis  and  its  shrine  was  mos 
shipped  in  from  Thasos,  an  islai 
fifty  miles  to  the  west.  So  until 
recently  as  1938  the  lime  burni 
were  earning  a  nice  drachma  frc 
this  windfall.  A  visitor  poki 
through  the  ruins  will  often  stuml 
on  the  kilns  where  masterpieces 
men  who  may  have  been  the  peers 
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•hidias    and    Praxiteles 
erted  to  practical  use. 


were    con- 


rHE   kilns   stopped   glowing   only 

Iter 'Dr.  Karl  Lehmann  arrived.   He 

;  an  elderly,  fragile-looking  scholar 

rom  New  York  University,  with  a 

ierman  accent,   a  remarkable  wife, 

nd  an  even  more  remarkable  collec- 

;iion  of  talents.    A  friend  of  mine  in 

ahora     calls     him     "the     savior     of 

amothrace." 

Twenty  years  ago,   armed  with  a 

rant  from  an  anonymous  donor,  he 

mded  on   the   island   to  begin   the 

rst  thorough  exploration  of  the  lost 

ity.     Earlier    diggers    had    worked 

ere    in    a    desidtory    fashion    ever 

nee   1863— when   a  visiting  French 

3nsul   discovered   fragments   of   the 

\'^inged    Victory    and    a    few    other 

ulptures  and  whisked  them  off  to 

le  Louvre— but  nobody  had  under- 

ken  a  systematic  excavation.    That 

what  Dr.  Lehmann  has  been  doing 

/er  since   (minus   the   interruption 

the  war  years)  and  he  is  just  now 

irmging    in    the    harvest.     When    I 

ropped  in  on  him,  he  and  his  com- 

lanion  archaeologists  had  laid  aside 

(leir  shovels  to  write  a  nine-volume 

port  on  their  work— which  will,  I 

ispect,  long  stand  as  a  model  of  its 

■ind.* 

A  more  exciting  career  would  be 

arc!  to  imagine,  or  a  more  demand- 

g  one.    It  requires  the  intuition  of 

Sherlock  Holmes   ...  a  flair  for 

using  money  ...  a  mastery  of  lan- 

lages    (Dr.    Lehmann    speaks    Ger- 

an,  Turkish,  English,  French,  Ital- 

and  Greek,  and  is  an  authority 

1  several  archaic  tongues)  .  .  .  the 

anagerial  talent  to  organize,  train, 

id  direct   a   large   crew   of   native 

orkmen,  plus  a  staff  of  sometimes- 

mperamental  scholars  ...  a  diplo- 

at's  tact  in  dealing  with  local  gov- 

nments  (and  lime  burners)  ...  an 

icyclopedic  knowledge  of  history  . . . 

^rasp  of  architecture,  anthropology, 

t,  and  geology   ...  an   explorer's 

nstitution  .  .  .  the  highly  specialized 

chniques  of  archaeological  investi- 

*The  first  volume  has  been  publislied, 
a  magnificent  edition,  by  Pantheon 
)oks  for  the  Bollingen  Foundation, 
lich  is  helping  to  finance  Dr.  Lch- 
ann's  work;  two  others  are  in  press, 
any  of  the  facts  cited  here  came  from 
ese  books  and  from  Dr.  Lehmann's 
imphlet  on  Samothracc,  published  in 
55  by  New  York  University  Press. 
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A  mutual  fund  investing  in  a  list  of 
securities  selected  for  possible  long- 
term  growth  of  capital  and  income. 

*     ^     * 

Incorporated 
Income  I^'und 

A  mutual  fund  investing  in  a  list  of 
securities  for  current  income. 

The  Parker  Corporation            nih 
200  Berkeley  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  Prospectus  on 

□  Incorporated  Investors 

□  Incorporated  Income  Fund 

Name 

Street 

( 

City State 
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gation   .   .   .   and   a   supcrhiiinan    pa- 
tience. 

This  patience— self-restraint  might 
be  a  better  term— struck  me  as  the 
hardest  qualification  of  all.  One 
evening  (ieorgios  Nikolaidcs,  the  ex- 
|)edition's  foreman,  innkeeper,  cook, 
and  (irand  Vi/ier,  remarked  that  he 
iiad  come  across  three  graves  in  an 
unexpected  spot:  the  garden  of  the 
little  guest  house  where  we  were  all 
staying.  My  impulse  was  to  grab  a 
spade  immediately,  and  to  hell  with 
supper.  Only  a  few  hours  earlier  in 
the  expedition's  museum  I  had  been 
handling  a  fantastic  collection  of 
jewelry,  statuettes,  vases,  coins,  and 
gold  wreaths  which  had  come  from 
similar  graves. 

Gently,  Dr.  Leinnann  explained 
that  nobody  would  dig  in  the  garden 
today— and  maybe  not  for  years.  The 
schedule  of  work  he  had  laid  out 
could  not  be  changed  every  lime  a 
new  lead  tinned  up,  no  matter  how 
enticing. 

"Already  we  have  had  too  many 
such  interruptions,"  he  said.  "Wc 
built  the  guest  house  on  this  particu- 
lar site  because  we  were  pretty  sure 
that  nothing  of  importance  lay  be- 
neath. We  were  wrong.  As  soon  as 
we  started  on  the  foundations,  we 
found  we  were  in  an  ancient  grave- 
yard, and  Ave  had  to  sift  every  hand- 
ful of  earth  before  we  could  pour 
concrete.  My  wife  wanted  to  call  it 
The  Hotel  Necropolis,  a  Tomb  in 
E\ery  Room.  But  calmer  heads  pre- 
vailed." 

AnyhoAv,  the  Lehmanns  already 
have  found  enough  treasures  for  one 
lifetime.  Among  them  is  another 
Winged  Victory,  smaller  than  the 
one  in  the  Louvre  but  equally  so- 
phisticated in  its  carving.  (She  looks 
so  remarkably  like  an  angel  that  one 
wonders  whether  the  cult  of  the 
Great  Gods  really  was  destroyed 
completely,  or  whether  some  of  its 
traditions  slipped  into  Christianity 
in  disguise.)  Appropriately,  it  was 
discovered  not  b)  a  man  but  by  Mrs. 
Lehmann— who  is  herself  strikingly 
statuescjue  and  who  teaches  at  .Smith 
College  when  she  is  not  engaged  in 
field  work.  Like  nearly  everything 
else  turned  up  at  Samothrace,  the 
new  Nike  is  displayed  in  a  charming 
little  museum  which  the  expedition 
has  put  up  in  a  grove  just  west  of 
the  diggings. 

This   is   one  of   the   things   which 


has  so  encleareil  Dr.  Lehmann  to  t\ 
islanders  and  the  Greek  governmen 
Ever  since  Lord  Elgin  picked  up  h 
marbles  and  went  home,  Europea 
archaeologists  have  been  in  the  hab 
of  carting  off  their  finds— or  ai  be 
turning  them  over  in  bulk  to  t\ 
(ireeks,  who  then  had  to  find  moiw 
in  their  anemic  budget  to  hou 
them.  The  Americans,  however 
here,  in  the  Stoa  of  .\thens,  and 
a  few  other  sites— have  arranged 
preserve  and  show  their  discoveri 
near  the  spot  where  they  were  foun 
Inciilentally,  the  building  of  tl 
museum  and  the  guest  house  was  tl 
biggest  public-works  project  the 
land  has  had  in  centuries,  and  son 
optimists  believe  the\  eventually  w 
attract  a  tourist  traffic.  (A  mode 
one.  The  guest  house  has  only  sev< 
bedrooms.) 

One  discovery  which  you  will  n 
find  in  the  Samothrace  display 
the  hand  of  Nike.  Since  the  Frem 
already  had  the  rest  of  her,  the  Gre 
government  (with  Dr.  Lehmani 
advice)  traded  it  to  the  Louvre  f 
three  other  valuable  carvings  whii 
had  been  lifted  from  the  sanctuai 
Because  the  arm  is  still  missing,  t: 
hand  cannot  be  fitted  back  in  plac 
but  a  ribald  art  historian  tells  i 
that  the  position  of  the  fingers  mak 
it  plain  that  the  "Winged  Victor 
thumb  was  originally  close  to  h 
nose. 


THE  main  work  of  the  New  Yo 
University  party  has  been  to  cle 
the  underbrush  and  silt  out  of  t 
sanctuary,  re-erect  part  of  the  Hien 
(the  initiation  hall  for  the  high 
degree  of  the  mysteries),  and  to  o 
lect  and  study  every  surviving  fra 
ment  of  the  holy  buildings  and  thi 
contents.  This  is  an  incredit 
painstaking  job.  Each  inscriptii 
on  stone  or  potsherd  has  to  be  trai 
lated,  drawn,  and  photographe 
even  when  it  is  only  a  single  lette 
Each  building  stone  has  been  me; 
iired  to  a  fraction  of  a  millimett 
and  its  location  recorded.  From  tl 
data,  Mrs.  Lehmann  and  three  arcl 
tect-scholars— Stuart  Shaw  of  tl 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  a  co 
pie  of  young  Englishmen— ha 
been  able  to  reconstruct  on  pap 
exactly  what  some  of  the  main  buil 
ings  originally  looked  like.  Indee 
a  considerable  ]iart  of  the  Rotunda 
the  largest  round  building  known 
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reek  architecture— has  been  re- 
ored  to  its  original  form  within  the 
leher  o£  the  museum. 
Yet  two  decades  of  such  labor,  in 
hich  more  than  a  score  of  investiga- 
)rs  have  taken  part,  is  only  a  begin- 
ing.  The  city  itself  and  its  main 
aveyards  have  hardly  been  touched, 
id  the  silted-up  harbor  might  well 
)ntain  a  trove  of  relics  washed 
own  from  the  once-populous  slopes 
30ve.  Anyone  who  climbs  up  there, 
cm  the  shore  to  the  site  of  the  old 
tadel,  will  find  himself  stepping  on 
tnumerable  fragments  of  pottery, 
est  of  them  considerably  more  than 
thousand  years  old  and  some  three 
mes  that.  They  are  the  broken 
ine  jars,  the  goblets,  vases,  dishes, 
id  toys  of  a  rather  untidy  people, 
ho  apparently  dumped  their  rub- 
sh  in  the  streets  or  their  own  back 
rds. 

i  Such  bits  of  clay  sometimes  yield 
lexpected  information.  One  of  Dr. 
.'hmann's  favorite  artifacts  is  a  ball 
out  two  inches  in  diameter,  made 
a  child's  plaything— presumably  in 
litation  of  a  larger  ball  of  sewn 
de  which  was  used  in  some  un- 
own  sport.  For  seams  are  incised 
the  baked  clay,  indicating  that  the 
e-sized  model  had  been  sewn  from 
ns  cut  in  exactly  the  same  pattern 

modern  basketball. 

So    we    can    guess    that    the    old 

snothracians  enjoyed  games  some- 

ng  like   our  own.     But   there   is 

tly  more  about  them  that  we  can- 

t  yet  guess.   Centuries  of  their  his- 

y  are  completely  blank,  the  names 

their  kings  unknown,  the  invaders 

o    looted     the     sanctuary     unre- 

ded.     Such    information    awaits, 

'haps,  another  generation  of  dig- 

s;    and    with     it— who    knows?— 

ybe  other  finds  comparable  to  the 

d  of  Troy,  the  stunning  mosaics 

ich  have  just  been  uncovered  in 

ixander's  old  capital  of  Pella,  or 

archaic  statues  which  were  hauled 

a  few  weeks  ago  from  beneath  a 

:et  in  Piraeus. 

Vhat  better  adventure  can  you  ask 
these  days  than  to  hunt  such 
isures,  to  ferret  out  ancient  mys- 
es— and  to  get  paid  for  it,  even  at 
niversity's  wage  scale?  If  I  were 
iteen  again,  I  know  exactly  what 
ould  do.  I  would  start  studying 
ek,  memorizing  the  old  maps  of 
lothrace,  and  sharpening  my 
lie. 


COMPANY  CASSEROLES 

a  size  and  shape  for 
every  purpose  in 
sturdy,  oven -to -table 
faience  from  Finland. 
A -B-C.  Pure  white  .. . 
A  .  .  .  Round:  1  qt.,  $5.50; 
2  Vi  qt..  $8;  4  qt..  $12. 50. 
B  .  .  .  Oval:  1  qt..  $5; 
^  2  qt..  $7.50;  3  qt.,  $9. 

C  .  .  .  Baking  dish  with 
handle.  7"  diam.,  $7.50. 
D  .  .  .  Flameproof  casserole 
in  deep,  rich  brow^n. 
2Vi  qt..  $13.75. 

<  B 
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.,  GEORG  JENSEN  INC. 

JJ\\j    667    FIFTH    AVENUE    •    NEW    YORK    2  2,    NEW    YORK 
White  Plains  Road  at  Wifmot,  Scarsdale,  N,  Y. 


C'est  Hine!  C'est  sec! 

Un  joli  crepuscule.  Le  soleil  qui 
se  couche.  Un  air  sec  et 
rempli  de  souvenirs.  Pour  des 
moments  tellement  inoubliables, 
ce  gout  rare  et  precieux  qui 
rechauffe  le  coeur.  Hine  Cognac 
proclame  le  meilleur  Cognac,  par 
les  connoisseurs  du  monde  entier, 
parce  que  c'est  le  Cognac  .  .  .  Sec. 


Hine  Pronounced  Fine  The  World  Over 
"^r'Brand^.lnr. 

New  York  City  •  Cognac  Brandy  •  84  Proof 
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Sporting  Flavor 

A  spirit  of  the  out-of-doors  typifies 
the  sporting  specialties  for  which 
A&F  is  famous.  Here  all  who  love 
the  active  life  \\  ill  find  many  ideas. 
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Fondue  Boiirgiiigiioinie  Set.  A  gour- 
met idea  from  Switzerland:  eacli  guest 
cooks  his  own  steak  tid-bits  in  hot  oil 
and  then  dunks  in  his  choice  of  sauces. 
Silver-lined  copper  with  tray.  .  25.00 
Linen  recipe  place  mats.  Set  of  4.  10.00 
Sectional  serving  plate  for  sauces.  .S.OO 
Fondue  Cooking  Forks.  Set  of  4.         5.00 


Athos  Menaboni  Songbird  Plates. 

Two  series  of  plates,  holh  limited  edi- 
tions exclusive  with  A&F.  Authentic  bird 
paintings  superbly  reproduced  on  gold- 
rimmed  white  china.  10y2-inch  size  is 
ideal  for  serving  or  decorating.  Series  1 : 
Carolina  Wren,  (Jolden-crowned  King- 
let, Painted  Bunting.  Eastern  Bluebird. 
Series  2:  Cardinal,  Cedar  Waxwing.  In- 
digo Bunting,  Common  Goldfinch. 
Each  set  of  four 25.00 

Send  for  Christmas  Catalog 

Abercrombie  &Fitch 

19  EAST  45tli  STREET— Ni;W  YORK 
CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO 


PERSONAL  and  oike 
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Amona  Our  Coutributors 


WHOSE     VOTE 
COUNTS      MOST? 

The  following  report  comes  from  Ann 
Morrissett  of  the  American  Committee 
on  Africa,  an  independent,  nonpolitical 
organization  in  Neiu  York.  The  commit- 
tee is  headed  by  John  Gunther  (honor- 
ary chairman),  Rt.  Rev.  James  A.  Pike 
(vice  chairtnan),  Rev.  Donald  Harring- 
ton (chairman  of  the  execxitive  board), 
and  has  a  distinguished  national  spon- 
soring grouj). 

AT  THIS  writing  the  infa- 
mous South  Africa  "treason" 
trial  rambles  on.  On  August  3.  thirty 
men  and  women  again  went  on  trial 
for  their  lives  because  of  their  open 
opposition  to  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment's apartheid  program— a 
ruthless  plan  for  segref^ation  of  t'le 
nearly  voteless  80  per  cent  non-white 
jjopulation.  (This  means  total  segre- 
gation except  for  daily  work,  for 
which  African  laborers  must  travel 
miles  into  white  areas  until  Prime 
Minister  Verwoerd  achieves  his 
avowed  goal  of  an  all-white  state 
where  even  workers  cannot  be  black.) 

Sixty-five  of  the  156  first  arrested 
in  1956  were  dismissed  in  1958,  after 
being  held  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  while  thousands  of  documents, 
including  dinner  menus,  were  ex- 
amined by  the  court.  No  indictments 
resulted.  Sixty-one  others,  finally  in- 
dicted, were  released  this  spring  after 
being  held  two  and  a  half  years,  also 
without  compensation  or  sup|)ort 
for  themselves  or  their  families. 

The  releases,  the  indictments,  the 
re-groupings  by  the  Government, 
have  all  seemed  without  rhyme  or 
reason:  known  Communists  were  dis- 
missed; respected  leaders  like  Pro- 
fessor Z.  K.  Matthews  were  kept  on. 
The  Prosecution  now  seems  deter- 
mined to  pro\e  that  the  remaining 
thirty  were  active  advocates  of  "vio- 
lent" overthrow  of  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  statements  that  "freedom  in 
our  lifetime"  will  be  achieved. 

Americans  who  have  felt  helpless 
outrage  at  the  hardships  suffered  by 
these  defendants  and   their   families 


can  contribute  diiectly  to  the 
fense.  Nearly  .liiSOO.OOO  has  had  to 
spent  for  legal  aid  and  family  w 
fare,  raised  by  Defense  Funds 
South  Africa,  England,  and  I 
United  States,  and  administered 
trustees  Alan  Paton,  the  Kishop 
Johannesburg,  and  other  liber 
South  Africans.  The  American  Co 
mittee  on  Africa's  Defense  Finid 
801  Second  .Avenue,  New  York 
N.  Y.,  has  raised  S50,000  for  the  ( 
fendants.  and  is  urgently  seeki 
further  funds  for  this  and  other  ca 
arising  with  increasing  frequency 
South  Africa,  Central  .'\frica, 
Kenya,  where  legal  and  welfare  < 
are  the  main  channel  for  outsi 
ht'\p.-A.M. 

.  .  .  The  tragic  trials  in  South  Afri 
where  80  per  cent  of  the  people 
dein'ed  the  vote,  make  our  Americ 
franchise  look  gloriously  free.  N 
ertheless,  inequities  exist,  and  one 
the  greatest  passes  unnoticed  mi 
of  the  time.  In  "The  Next  Electi 
Is  Already  Rigged"  (p.  35),  Rich^ 
Lee  Strout  presents  the  facts  t\ 
have  to  be  recognized  before  refer 
lias  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Strout,  who  has  been  WasMl 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Christi 
Science  Monitor  since  1924,  won  t 
George  Polk  Memorial  Award 
national  reporting  in  1958.  He  \ 
AB  and  AM  degrees  from  Harvai 
served  in  the  infantry  in  World  W 
I,  and  was  a  war  correspondent 
\\'f)rld  ^V^ar  II.  He  is  co-author  Wi 
E.  B.  White  of  Fnrexvell  to  Model 

In  support  of  his  thesis  abc 
American  elections,  he  sent  us  tl 
fiom  H.  L.  Mencken:  "The  yok 
hang  on  because  old  apportionmei 
give  them  unfair  advantages.  T 
vote  of  a  malarious  peasant  on 
lower  Eastern  Shore  counts  as  mu 
as  the  votes  of  twelve  Baltimorea: 
But  that  can't  last.  It  is  not  oi 
unjust  and  undemocratic;  it 
absurd."    But  it  has  lasted. 


.  .  .  Murray  Teigh  Bloom's  startli: 
reconstruction  of  the  events  whi 
may    lie    behind    the   still   unsolv 
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ystery  of  Judge  Crater  ("Is  It  Judge 
ater's  Body?"  p.  41)  rests  partly  on 
iclence  which  many  readers  may 
mt  to  reject.  Yet  the  extrasensory 
wers  of  Gerard  Croiset  have  been 
crwn  to  Dutch  parapsychologists 
d  used  by  the  Netherlands  police 
■  more  than  a  decade.  Mr.  Bloom's 
erest  in  the  Crater  case  goes  back 
his  newspaper  reporting  days  in 
;  1930s,  and  he  first  heard  of 
oiset  from  a  European  friend  and 
reference  in  the  Parapsychology 
undation  Newsletter. 
VIr.  Bloom  is  the  author  of  sev- 
1  hundred  magazine  articles  (one 
ealing  for  the  first  time  the  true 
ntity  of  Trotsky's  assassin)  and  of 
lOok  on  the  world's  great  counter- 
ers,  Money  of  Their  Oivn.  He  is 
adapting  for  TV  presentation  by 
Theatre  Guild  his  play  about 
lliam  James  and  certain  famous 
diums  of  the  1890s. 

A    full    generation    has    passed 

e  "An  Exhausted  Parent"  wrote, 

ler     cover      of      anonymity,      in 

pel's  (July  1936): 

Frankly   I   am   fed   up  with   this 

nger  generation.  I  am  astounded 

36  making  the  admission,  but  it 

re  truth.   I  am  fed  up  with  pour- 

every    drop    of   available    effort 

the  yawning,  bottomless  pit  of 

children's  demands  and  the  de- 

ds  of  their  friends,  and  about  me 

other  exhausted  parents.  .  .  . 

My  children  were  born  at  a  time 

n  the  family  was  no  longer  dom- 

it.    People  had  come  to  believe 

he  paramount  importance  of  the 

d.  .  .  .  The  present-day  individu- 

n  of   these   young  people   is   no 

bt  the  result  of  that  over-parent- 

In  my  children  and  in  my  chil- 

s     friends     this     individualism 

unds  me  by   its   egotism,   its   as- 

nce,  its  selfishness,  and  its  limited 

in.   Among  the  young  people  of 

y  there  seems   to  be  absolutely 

eeling  of  family  unity  except  as 

nexhaustible  source  upon  which 

raw.  There  is  very  little  sense  of 

3nal  obligation  to  others;   there 

strong  sense  of  others'  obligation 

emselves.  'It  is  my  own  life,  isn't 

is  the   essence   of   their   convic- 

Ve  have  been  easy,  we  parents, 
1  in  our  devotion;  and  now,  like 
r  Pan,  our  children  have  refused 
ow  up. 


Shreve 


We've  fallen  in  love  with  this  precious 

tulip  pin  and  matching  earciips  from 

France.  The  eighteen  karat  gold  rnesh  flower 

petals  open  and  close  at  your  touch,  revealing 

dazzling  hearts  of  emeralds  and  diamonds. 

Pin  $850,  Earciips  $940  the  pair. 

Federal  tax  included. 

CRUMP  &  LOW  COMPANY 


Boylston  at  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16  Phone  COpley  7-9100 


Shown  actual  size 


free 
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More  fun  for  the  family  this  Christmas  than 
ever  before.  96  pages  filled  with  hundreds  of  the 
World's  Most  Wonderful  Toys  for  everybody, 
from  everywhere.  Tell  the  World's  Greatest  Toy 
Store  where  to  send  your  copy  FREE! 


SCHVS^ARZ 

745  Fifth  Ave.  at  58th  St..  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Dapt.    HP-2 
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How  to  simplify  your  Christmas 
shopping  this  year 


Let  Harper's  send  you  tlie  Christmas  catalogues 
of  nine  great  American  stores  at  no  obligation 


Aoroup  ol  tlic  finest  retailers  in  our  coun- 
try lia\e  chosen  Harper's  as  a  showcase 
in  order  to  present  their  niercliandise  to 
a  select  audience.  The  adxertisements  alone 
are  of  extraordinary  iiueresl  but  we  want  to 
go  one  step  further  as  Clnistmas  approaches. 

Harper's  ^\  ill   be   pleased   to  send   you    the 
Cllnislnias  catalogues  of  these  nine  stores- 


yon  need  only  check  and  send  in  tlie  at- 
taclied  postcard  and  they  will  be  h)rwarded 
to  you  promptly. 

We  think  you  will  agree  that  doing  your 
Christmas  shopping  this  year  from  your 
own  arnu  hair  is  an  enticing  thought.  Your 
only  obligation  will  be  to  have  a  Merry 
Christmas! 


Harper's 


ABERCROMBIE  8c  FITCH      j                 J.  PRESS  INC. 

Abercromljie   &   Fitch    continues   to   main-                         i                          J.    Press    has    set    a    standard    for    gentle- 
tain  its  reputation  as  "the  greatest  sport-                       |                        men's  clothes  since  its  founding  in  1902. 
ing  goods  store   in   the  world."                                          •                        The  J.   Press  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 
The    1959    Christmas    Catalogue    includes                       j                        presents   an   elegant   assortment  of   men's 
camping  and  barl)ecue  equipment,  men's                       ■                        clothing     and     fiunishings:     suits,     sport 
and  women's  sportswear,  guns  and  fishing                       |                        jackets,  odd    trousers,   overcoats   and    top- 
tackle,    binoculars    and    cameras,    games                       j                        coats,     with       shirts,     neckties,     sweaters, 
and  books,  carving  sets  and  bar  accessories                         i                          hose    and    accessories    as    perfect    comple- 
and  many  other  gift  categories.                                              [                          nients.     Many    gifts,    too,    for    the    ladies. 

J.  E.  CALDWELL  8c  CO.         |             F.  A.  O.  SCHWARZ 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &:  Co.,  famous  Philadelphia                       i                        In    1862,  "the   world's  greatest   toy  store" 
jewelers,  have  been  in  business  on  Chest-                        [                        was  born— and  it  has  remained  that  ever 
nut  Street  for   120  continuous  years.                                i                        since. 

The     Caldwell     Gift     Book     displays     a                       i                        More  than  one  thousand   toys  are  shown 
superb  selection  of  watches,  rings,  brace-                       j                        in    the    1959    F,A.O.    Schwarz    Christmas 
lets,  charms,  purses,  men's  jewelry,  sterling                       •                        Catalogue.     These    toys    are    simply    and 
silver,    glassware,     china     and     stationery                       i                        accurately    displayed    so    that    you     will 
as  well  as  a  host  of  other  attractive  gifts.                       j                        know  exactly  what  is  offered.    Many  have 

1                        been    imported    from    foreign    coimtries. 

GEORG  JENSEN  INC.           j     SHREVE  CRUMP  AND  LOW 

i                    COMPANY 

Georg  Jensen   has   been   a  proud   part  of                       |                                          

the    great     Fifth     .Avenue     tradition     for                       ' 

many   years                                                                                    1                          Shreve     Criuiip     and     Low     has     been     a 

1                        Boston    tradition   since    1800.        ^ 
Jensen  s     new    Christmas    Catalogue    dis-                         i                          „,          .               ^,    .              ^       ,               „ 
plays   a   wide   range   of   fine   silver,  glass-                        '                        ^'^^^^  ^   "e^'   Christmas   Catalogt.e   offers 
ware,    furniture,   china,   jewelry    for   men                       !                        you      outstanding      collections      of      fine 
and    women,    table    decorations,    watches                       !                        ]"^'^'7'     Precious     gems,     silver,     ch.na 
and    clocks    and    other    lovely    gift    possi-                        ■                        "y^'^''    ';^°^^''    ^'^'t^hes,    stationery    and 
1  jUfip^                                            /    o        1                                  ,                          fji^g     antiques.      Everything     from     small 

1                        tokens    to    magnificent    pieces. 

MARK  CROSS                ;              STEUBEN  GLASS 

Mark    Cross    has    been    offering    the    finest                         i                          Steuljen   Glass  has   taken   its  place  as  one 
leather  goods  since  1845.                                                      i                        of  the  great  and  enduring  .American  art 
The  1959  Mark  Cross  Christmas  Catalogue                       |                        forms. 

displays    a    broad    range    of    luggage    and                       j                        The    1959    Steuben    Christmas    Catalogue 
travel    accessories;    ladies'    handbags    and                       i                        lets    tne    lovely    crystal    pieces    speak    for 
accessories;    men's    billfolds,    wallets    and                       J                        themselves.   Among  these  pieces  are  bowls, 
attache    cases;    household    and    Ijar    gifts                       '                        vases,  water  glasses,  wine  glasses,  ashtrays 
and   office  and   desk   furnishings.                                        i                        and  magnificent  ornamental  pieces. 

THAIBOK  FABRICS  LTD. 


Thaibok  brings  to  Americans  magnificent  handwoven 
Siamese  silks,  famous  for  their  color  and  design. 
The  Christmas  Gift  Booklet  shows  how  these  malerials  are 
suitable  for  draperies,  slip  covers,  upholstering,  wall 
coverings,  throws,  etc.  Also  shown  is  a  wide  range  of  acces- 
sories—stoles, silk  scjuares,  blouses  and  purses  for  ladies; 
neckties,  cummerbunds,  bow  ties,  scarves  and  shirts  for 
gentlemen. 


,iU 


JOT-IT  VS^ALLET 

One  side  is  all  wallet  with  two  bill  pock- 
ets (one  with  the  flattest  of  zippers)  and 
a  mica  window— the  other  has  a  pencil 
and  a  perforated  pad.  4"  x  7".  In  tan  pig- 
skin, 15.00*.  In  black  or  brown  pin. 
morocco,  ■[ 2. SO*.  Mail, phone  su7-4000. 

'plus  10%  tax  Please  add  30i  for  shipping 


IVI/\FIK 
OF=lOSS 

Sih  are.  at  .55lh,  n.  y.  22 
andatthe  Waldorf-Astoria 


BOTTLE   GUARD 

Best  way  to  take  or  pack  a  'fifth'— in  a 
leather  case  with  a  special  absorbent  lin- 
ing to  protect  against  accidents.  Zipper 
closing.  13"  high.  Tan  handboarded  hide, 
12. SO.  JFith  adjustable  shoulder  strap. 
Mail,  phone  su  7-4000.  14..50. 

^^^csk      Please  add  35^  for  shipping 


OROSS 

5th  ave.  at  5.5th,  n.  y.  22 
and  at  the  Waldorj-Astoria 
Write  for  our  new  64  page  Christmas  Catalog 


PERSONAL     &     OTHERWISE 


"  'Try  to  consider  others,'  a  mother 
recently  mged  her  chikl  in  an  effort 
to  instil!  in  him  the  idea  of  unselfish- 
ness. 

"  'But  who  are  "others"?'  asked  liie 
child. 

"This,  to  me  at  least,  (juite  clearly 
reflects  the  attitude  of  thousands  of 
modern  young  people.  To  them 
there  are  no  'otheis.'  They  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  themsehes  that  they 
think  the  universe  revolves  about 
them  and  them  alone." 

This  personal  cry  sounds  decep- 
tively familiar.  Yet  the  young  peo- 
ple in  cjuestion  are  now  the  equally 
—or  more— bewildered  parents  of  a 
new  generation.  To  them,  the  set  of 
facts  presented  by  Eugene  Gilbert 
in  "Why  Today's  Teen-agers  Seem 
So  Different"  (p.  76)  should  be  en- 
lightening. The  "segregated  gcnera- 
tion"— as  yoimgsters  a])pear  to  Mr. 
Gilbert's  poll-takers  in  1959— have  a 
remarkably  independent  character, 
but  for  reasons  quite  different  from 
those  which  may  have  made  their 
parents  seem  like  perpetual  irre- 
sponsible children.  In  actuality,  to- 
day's teen-agers  awe  their  parents. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  report  gives  some  fresh 
reasons  why. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  who  founded  the  Gil- 
bert Youth  Research  organization  in 
1945,  divides  his  time  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  travels 
throughout  tfie  country  to  meet  with 
many  of  his  5,000  student  representa- 
tives and  500  faculty  supervisors.  He 
writes  a  weekly  column  for  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  is  the  author  of  a 
book,  Advertising  and  Marketing  to 
Young  People. 

.  .  .  Felicia  Lamport  (who  is  plagued 
by  the  "Locus,"  p.  48)  lives  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  has 
written  on  several  subjects  for 
Harper's,  including  "Dictionaries: 
Our  Language  Right  or  Wrong"  in 
the  September  issue. 

.  .  .  Elizabeth  Bowen,  born  in  Dub- 
lin and  resident  of  Regent's  Park, 
London,  takes  a  Roman  trip  in  "The 
Virgins  and  the  Empress"  (p.  50). 
She  has  written  many  fine  novels, 
stories,  and  essays,  including  The 
House  in  Paris,  The  Heat  of  the  Day, 
and  A  World  of  Love.  She  keeps  reg- 
ular writing  hours  of  9:30  to  5:30, 
but  when  she  is  not  working  she  likes 
"easy-going  gaiety,"  she  says.  "I  think 


my    idea   of   the    pinest    pleasure 
travel— not  hurrying,  not  keeping 
schedule,    free   to   linger   in   any  a 
tractive  place." 

She  adapted  this  essay  from  hf 
new  bof)k,  A  Time  in  Rome,  to  b 
j)ublished  by  Knopf  early  next  yea 

.  .  .  David  Boroff  began  his  repor 
on  American  colleges  (p.  56)  wit 
"Imperial  Harvard,"  which  appcare  |j|, 
in  Harper's  in  October  1958.  He 
lecturer  in  English  at  Brooklyn  Co 
lege.  These  articles— which  will  b 
continued  with  a  pictine  of  a  Cal 
fornia  educational  experiment  no 
month— will  eventually  be  part  of 
Ijook  to  be  published  by  Harper 
Brothers. 

.  .  .  "The  Blessing"  (p.  64)  is  Hug 
H.  Ni.ssenson's  first  story  to  be  pul 
lished  in  a  general  magazine.  He 
a  twenty-six-year-old  New  York* 
who  came  home  last  spring  froi 
Israel,  where  he  had  spent  more  tha 
a  year  working  on  his  own  writinj 
on  the  screen  play  for  a  feature  fill 
produced  there,  and  collaboratin 
with  Meyer  Levin  on  another. 

Mr.  Nissenson  graduated  frpi 
Swarthmore  in  1955,  attended  th 
School  f)f  Dramatic  Arts  at  Colun 
bia,  and  worked  briefly  as  a  copy  bo 
at  the  Neiu  York  Times.  He  is  wri 
ing  a  novel. 


.  .  .  Dr.  H.  S.  Weichsel's  mello 
skepticism  toward  "Fashions  in  Med 
cine"  (p.  69)  is  reflected  in  his  ow 
tlescription  of  himself: 

"I  am  a  middle-aged  retired 
geon.  Live  quietly  in  White  Plain 
New  York,  in  a  nondescript  houi 
full  of  books,  paintings,  and  sculj 
ture,  taking  things  easy.  Occasional! 
turn  out  unconventional  articles 
silver  jewelry.  According  to  my  chi 
dren  (21  and  17)  I  am  pig-headec 
arbitrary,  ornery,  and  opinionatec 
Ijut  tolerable  on  occasion.  My  ta 
ented  wife  is  director  of  the  Chi 
dren's  Studio  in  Rye." 


...  A  skewed  view  of  a  well-know 
story  makes  part  of  the  fun  and  p( 
etiy  in  Robert  Hillyer's  "The  M'c 
rooned,"  (p.  75.)  Mr.  Hillyer  ha 
published  many  books  of  poems  sine 
his  first,  Sonnets  and  Other  Lyric 
which  came  out  in  1917,  the  year 
his  graduation  from  Harvard.  Hi 
most  important  single  work  is  Th 


if 


P    &    o 

^eulh  of  Captain  Nemo,  a  book- 
sngth  poem.  He  was  awarded  the 
'ulit/er  Prize  in  1934  and  has  been 
'hi  Beta  Kappa  poet  six  times. 

Mr.  Hillyer  is  Professor  ot  Eng- 
ish  Literati. re  at  the  University  of 
)elaware. 

.  .  James  L.  McCamy's  recommen- 
dations for  "Rebuilding  the  Foreign 
ervice"    (p.   80)    are   based   on    the 
uthor's  personal  experience  in  gov- 
rnment     and    university     teaching, 
ince   1947   Mr.   McCamy  has  been 
rofessor  of  political  science  at  the 
Jniversity  of  Wisconsin,  specializing 
1  public  administration  and  the  con- 
uct  of  American  foreign  affairs.   He 
Dent    seven    years    in    government 
i'orking  mainly  in  international  eco- 
omic  relations,  in  the  Departments 
f  Agriculttne  and  Commerce,  in  the 
oreign    Economic    Administration, 
nd  with  the  Army  in  the  early  stages 
t  the  occupation  of  Austria. 
'  Mr.  McCamy's  books  include  The 
dministyatioii  of  American  Foreign 
{fairs  and  American    Government. 
his   article   is   partly   the  result   of 
flections     dining    a     recent    leave 
hich  he  spent  in   London   talking 
th   Foreign   Office   diplomats. 
A  U.  S.  Senate  bill  passed  in  the 
osing  days  of  the  last  session  seems 
support  Mr.  McCamy's  point  of 
ew.   Congress  intends,  the  bill  says, 
at  American  representatives  abroad 
hall  have,  to  the  maximum  prac- 
able   extent,   a    useful    knowledge 
the  principal  language  or  dialect 
the  country  in  which  they  are  to 
rve,    and    knowledge    and    under- 
anding  of  the  history,  the  culture, 
e  economic   and   political   institu- 
ans." 

As  for  the  basic  policy-planning 
at  Mr.  McCamy  recommends— 
ere  is  still  room  for  change. 

"Kind  Sir:  These  Woods"  (p.  40) 
11  be  in  Anne  Sexton's  first  book 
poems  to  be  published  next  spring 

Houghton  IVfifflin.    The  title  will 

To  Bedlam  and  Pari   Way  Bach. 
^e   author   lives   in    Massachusetts 
d  has  three  children. 
Samuel  Menashe's  "Three  Poems" 

89)  are  his  first  in  Harper's.  He 
:eived  a  doctoral  d'universite  at 
2  Sorbonne,  under  the  GI  bill, 
en  taught  at  Bard  College,  and  he 
s  done  private  tutoring.    He  lives 

Long  island.  New  York. 


Caldwell   Diamonds  in   Platinum 

Magnificent    bracelet    and    clip-brooch    of    marquise,    baguette    and    round 
diamonds.  Matching  ear  clips  are  available.  Send  forthe  Caldwell  Gift  Book. 


J.    PRESS    SPORT    JACKETS 


J.   PRESS   OWN   MAKE    SPORT  JACKETS 

Original  J-  PRESS  designs,  fiandwoven  by 
Shetland  Island  crofters,  in  exclusive  colorings, 
weaves  and  weights,  and  the  distinctive  cut  and 
soft  tailoring  of  our  New  Haven  Workrooms 
have  made  J.  PRESS  Headquarters  for  the  finest 
Sport  Jackets  $80 

PRESS-SCOT   SPORT   JACKETS 

Specially  woven,  power-loomed  jacketings  of 
Real  Shetland  wool  and  the  handwriting  of 
J.  PRESS  cut  and  tailoring  character  throughout 
our  Press-Scot  range,  bespeak  Sport  Jackets 
with  the  most  refreshing  interest,  of  the  best 
quality,  at  a  favorable  price  $65 

"DuPont's  fiber 

Mail  Orders  Filled.  Sample  Swatches  and  New  Brochure 
mailed  upon  request.  Travel  Exhibits  in  Principal  Cities, 
Coast  to  Coast,  write  for  dates.  Please  direct  inquiries  to 
}.  PRESS  INC.,  Box  HA,  262  York  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WOOL/ORLON*    tweed  JACKETS 

Wonderful  adaptations  of  Brit- 
ish Tweed  favorites  have  been 
developed    with    advantages    in 
wrinkle  recovery  and  shape  re- 
tention by  blending  60%  Wool 
with  40%   Orion — with  harmo- 
nizing Sport  Print  Linings. 
Olive  Heather  Hopsack, 
Olive/Brown/Heather  Glen, 
Lovat/Brown/Tan  Gun  Club 
Check.     Priced  at  $50  &  $55 


262  York  St. New  Haven 

82  Mt.  Auburn  St.  Cambrid«-e 
341  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
Coast  to  Coast  Travel  Exhibits 
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STEUBEN  GLASS 


if/  t^ 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 


^»€^ 


*»  'Jt 


1959 


How  to  get  a  copy  of  Steuben's  new  Christmas  Catalogue 


THE  PUBLICATION  of  a  new 
Steuben  catalogue  is  always  an 
important  occasion.  We  keep  meeting 
people  who  ask  us  how  they  can  beg, 
borrow  or  steal  a  copy  of  it. 

It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  presents  a 
wide  selection  of  fine  cr^■stal,  from  $i  5 


to  $200.  Several  examples  are  on  the 
oppt^site  page. 

These  are  pieces  we  woidd  show 
you  if  you  were  to  ask  our  help  in 
choosing  the  most  welcome  Christmas 
gifts  for  your  family  and  friends. 

Our  regular  customers  receive  the 


Steuben  catalogue  every  year  at  thii 
time.  They  find  it  invaluable.  AVe  wouL 
be  delighted  to  mail  a  copy  to  }'ou,  fre^ 
of  charge. 

Ti  obtain  one,  please  write  or  tele 
phone  to  Steuben  Glass,  or  use  the  care 
bound  into  this  magazine. 


STEUB-,  N     GLASS 

717   FIFTH   AVENUE  •    NEW   YORK   11,  N.  Y.  •    PLAZA    2-1441 
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Floret  Bo-wi  •  Diameter  8"  •  $2^ 


Penguin  •  Height  6" '  $42.^0 


I        Ship's  Decaliter  •  ^2  ounces  •  $"/ ^  each 


Ashtray  '  -j" '  $ i ^  •  Cigarette  Urn  '  $16 


Spiral  Vase  •  Height  6"  •  $2§ 
Covered  Candy  Dish  •  Height  5"  •  $^0 


^^.'^"  M%^. 


Eight  romantic   settings   in  one  candelabrum 


This  Gorliam   original   will    add    a   touch   of  elegance    to   any   occasion, 
magnificent  candelabrum  for  formal  gatherings— it  easily  converts  to  singljj 
candlesticks   for   intimate    entertaining... candelabrum   branches   may   b 
added  to  candlesticks  at  any  height.  Height:  13'/4  inches,  si)T..~<)-  the  pail 


^&tna/ni 


STERLING 

AMERICAS   LEADING  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1831 

*PPICES   INCLUDE   FEDERAL   TAX  —  SUBJECT   TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT   NOTICC 
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THE  NEXT  ELECTION 

IS  ALREADY  RIGGED 


RICHARD  LEE   STROUT 

Why  a  fair  ballot  has  become  impossible  in 

most  states  .  .  .  how  one  farmer  often  outvotes 

500  city-dwellers  .  .  .  and  why  our  politicians 

refuse  to  fix  the  political  breakdown 

which  is  crippling  local   governments. 

CONSIDER,  my  friends,  the  case  of 
Louis  Gaboon.  He  represents  the  town  of 
Victory  in  the  Vermont  legislature.  He  also  is 
the  father  of  eight— four  sons,  lour  daughters— 
and  a  solid  citizen.  Formerly  he  was  selectman 
and  justice  of  the  peace.  Now  he  is  a  lister— 
the  Vermont  term  tor  "appraiser"— tax  collector, 
and  constable.  If  you  live  in  Victory,  he  can  set 
your  tax,  send  you  the  bill,  and  arrest  you  if 
you  don't  pay  it. 

If  you  are  driving  through  Vermont,  you  may 
have  a  little  trouble  finding  Victory.  Before  you 
get  there,  the  power  line  stops  and  the  telephone 
stops  and  the  macadam  gives  out.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gaboon  read  by  kerosene  lamps.  So  do  the  forty- 
seven  other  inhabitants  of  Victory.  But  they  have 
their  own  representative  in  the  state  legislature 
because  Vermont  gave  each  town  a  seat  in  the 


lower  house  in  1793— and  hasn't  changed  the 
rules  since. 

When  Mr.  Gaboon  is  serving  as  a  legislator, 
he  sits  not  far  from  Joseph  Moore,  who  repre- 
sents the  thriving  city  of  Burlington.  Its  popula- 
tion is  33,000.  Since  Vermont  is  still  operating 
under  a  system  of  apportionment  set  up  166  years 
ago.  Victory  and  Burlington  have  equal  represen- 
tation. That  means  that  one  rural  vote  is  equal 
to  some  600  city  votes.  The  people  of  Burlington 
are  not  merely  second-class  citizens;  politically 
speaking,  they  are  the  poor  relations  of  Mr. 
Gaboon  and  his  Victorian  neighbors.  As  every- 
body knows,  the  farmers  run  Vermont— and 
under  this  setup,  it  is  easy  to  see  how. 

But  Vermont,  after  all,  is  a  notoriously  con- 
servative state.  All  over  the  country  Americans 
are  leaving  the  farms  for  the  cities,  taking  with 
them  their  fond  folk  memories  of  country  life. 
How  fortunate  for  all  of  us,  they  are  probably 
thinking,  that  Vermont,  at  least,  keeps  alive  the 
quaint  old  custom  of  equating  a  tiny  village  with 
a  thriving  city. 

So,  by  way  of  contrast,  let's  see  how  they  do 
things  in  progressive,  up-to-date  Galifornia.  A 
fairly  typical  Galifornia  politician  is  Gbarles 
Brown.  He  runs  the  general  store  at  Shoshone 
and  serves  as  the  representative  in  the  state 
senate  of  the  14,014  residents  of  three  cow 
counties— Inyo,   Mono,  and  Alpine. 

And  there  is  Dick  Richards,  a  prominent  young 
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lawyer  with  political  aspirations.  He  sits  in 
the  senate  too,  representing  the  38th  district. 
The  38th— oh,  that's  the  coimty  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  has  a  population  oi  4,151,687.  It  gets  one 
senator,  just  like  Inyo,  Mono,  and  Alpine.  One 
rural  vote  here  is  worth  three  hundred  city  votes 
—not  quite  as  bad  as  Vermont,  but  hardly  what 
we  think  ol  as  "democracy"  where  every  man's 
vote  is  supposed  to  be  as  good  as  any  other's. 

DISFRANCHISED      AND 
SHORTCHANGED 

THIS  kind  of  political  deck-stacking  is  not 
confined  to  the  (Coasts.  It  is  common  all 
through  the  country,  and  it  is  distorting 
the  whole  political  process.  It  is  growing  worse, 
-as  more  and  more  people  move  to  the  cities.  It 
has  given  the  farmers  vastly  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  political  power.  (.\  fact  which  helj^s 
explain  why  our  ridiculous  and  costly  scheme 
of  farm  subsidies  can  persist  so  long.)  It  has 
spread  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives, 
where  farm  areas  no^v  have  from  twenty  to  thirty 
more  seats  than  their  population  entitles  them  to. 

So  long  as  we  permit  it  to  go  uncured,  this 
warping  of  our  political  system  throws  the  fair- 
ness of  every  election  in  doubt.  It  rigs  the  results 
of  the  voting  far  more  effectively  than  all  the 
ballot-stuffing  and  bribery  which  went  on  in  the 
bad  old  days  of  machine  politics. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  cities  do  not  revolt.  What  prevents  them?— 
that  is   the  mystery.    Maybe  the  answer  is   that 


most  city  people  simply  don't  know  how  badl\ 
they  are  being  cheated. 

The  U.  S.  Census  next  year  will  show  seven 
out  of  every  ten  Americans  living  in  urban 
"  areas— but  the  balance  of  political  power  still 
rests  with  the  country  districts  and  the  small 
towns.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  one-third  of  tlu 
population— the' most  rural  part— can  elect  a  ma 
jority  of  the  state  senate.  In  Maryland  it  is  Id 
per  cent.  In  Rhode  Island  it  is  14  per  cent. 
•Indiana  has  six  counties  which  contain  almost 
half  of  its  po|nilation— vet  get  only  a  third  of  th( 
seats  in  both  houses.  Michigan's  voters  are  con 
centrated  largely  in  Detroit  and  its  suburbs, 
which  means  that  two-fifths  of  them  live  in 
\Vayne  county;  but  they  can  elect  only  one-filth 
of  the  state  senate. -This  fact  underlies  most  ol 
the  state's  recent  financial  troubles.  The  upstate 
farmers  with  their  bagfid  of  representatives 
simply  aren't  willing  to  vote  the  tax  mone\ 
which  the  urban  majority  thinks  it  needs  to  run 
a  modern  community. 

A  similar  situation  is  building  up  in  Florida 
as  it  becomes  increasingly  urbanized.  Two-thirds 
of  its  people  live  in  nine  counties;  they  can  elect 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  legislature. 

Nearly  every  state  constitution  begins  with  a 
sonorous  statement  of  the  basic  rule  of  democ- 
racy—one man  equals  one  vote— and  goes  on  to 
■^direct  regular  reapportionment  of  the  legislative 
seats  at  stated  intervals.  But  the  record  shows 
a  disgracetul  disregard  of  these  constitutional 
directives.  -  Only  sixteen  states  actually  carried 
out    their   reallocation    of   seats    and    legislative 
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redistricting  on  the  last  two  occasions  when 
they  were  required  to  do  so  by  their  own  con- 
stitutions. And  in  some  of  these  cases  the  ad- 
justments were  minor.  For  example,  the  Illinois 
legislature  simply  ignored  the  reapportionment 
clause  in  its  constitution  from  1901  to  1954— 
thus  setting  its  people  a  bland  example  of  law- 
lessness for  half  a  century.  Finally,  in  1955, 
after  suffering  outrageous  under-representation 
in  both  houses  of  the  legislature  for  years, 
Chicago  agreed  to  have  this  injustice  frozen 
permanently  in  the  senate  in  exchange  for  a 
fair  allotment  of  seats  in  the  lower  house. 

In  much  the  same  way  New  York  City  is 
hobbled  in  Albany.  Eight  million  city  people 
elect  only  90  members  of  the  assembly,  while 
seven  million  upstaters  have  118.  The  hostility 
that  has  resulted  is  one  of  the  deep-seated 
aspects  of  Empire  State  politics.  The  city's 
budget  is  half  a  billion  dollars  larger  than  New 
York  State's  (and  larger  than  any  state's  in  the 
union)  but  its  officials  must  make  annual  trips 
to  Albany  hat-in-hand.  There  the  metropolis 
is  treated  like  a  feckless  stepchild  which  can  be 
trusted  to  levy  only  certain  taxes  and  only  on 
a  short-term  basis,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  al- 
located its  proportionate  share  of  state  revenues. 

In  Colorado,  in  the  same  fashion,  the  legis- 
lature doles  out  to  Denver  only  $2.3  million  a 
year  in  school  aid  for  90,000  children.  But 
adjacent,  semi-rural  Jefferson  County  gets  a 
generous  |2.4  million  for  18,000  pupils.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  legislature  pays  |8  a  day  for 
the  care  of  indigent  patients  to  every  non-sec- 
tarian hospital  in  the  state— except  Philadelphia's 
city-owned  General  Hospital.  The  exception 
costs  the  city  |2.5  million  a  year. 

"I  think  Philadelphia  is  even  more  disliked 
by  our  state  legislature  than  New  York  City  by 
the  New  York  State  legislature,"  Mayor  Richard- 
son Dilworth  blurted  out  at  a  recent  Congres- 
sional hearing.  "Every  mayor  of  a  city  over  half 
a  million  has  reported  the  same  condition." 

Only  a  political  innocent  could  miss  the  mean- 
ing of  this  nation-wide  feud.  Outside  of  the 
South,  the  cities  are  generally  Democratic  v/hile 
Republican  strength  tends  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  rural  areas.  The  latter,  of  course,  gain 
from  the  imbalance  in  representation.  In  New 
York,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  other  important 
states,  the  upper  chamber  of  the  legislature  has 
been  given,  virtually  in  perpetuity,  to  the  Re- 
publicans. It  has  become  a  rural  conservative 
fortress,  a  kind  of  petty  House  of  Lords  almost 
above  the  swings  of  majority  rule. 

What  has  happened  to  the  normal  process  of 


democracy  when  Governor  Mennen  Williams 
wins  popular  majorities  for  six  successive  terms 
in  Michigan  but  has  never  yet  won  control  of 
the  legislature?  When  New  Jersey  shifts  regu- 
larly between  the  parties  in  national  and  guber- 
natorial elections,  but  the  state  senate  remains 
forever  Republican?  When  Adlai  Stevenson 
won  the  governorship  of  Illinois  by  570,000  in 
1948  but  faced  a  Republican  senate  throughout 
his  term  of  office?  When  there  has  been  a  Demo- 
cratic governor  in  Albany  during  twenty-five 
years  since  1920,  but  the  Republicans  have  held 
a  majority  of  the  senate  in  all  but  eight  of  those 
years  and  lost  control  of  both  chambers  in  only 
one? 

BACK-SEAT     DRIVERS 
FROM     THE    BACKWOODS 

OU  R  curious  system  of  misrepresentation 
has  its  roots  down  in  the  counties  which 
are  the  home  bases  of  most  state  lawgivers.  (In 
New  England  it  is  the  township.)  County  govern- 
ment is  in  widespread  decay;  most  counties  are 
headless  and  disintegrating.  This  obsolete  vmit 
of  government  supports  a  variety  of  strange  elec- 
tive offices  such  as  the  sheriff  (descended  from 
the  English  shire-reeve  who  preserved  the  shire's 
peace)  and  the  coroner  (a  Crown  officer  around 
1194  who  kept  his  eye  on  the  shire-reeve).  Today 
when  the  proud  voter  parades  to  the  polling 
place  in  a  county  election,  he  takes  his  choice 
between  a  couple  of  seedy  undertakers  to  de- 
termine whether  there  shall  be  Democratic  or 
Republican  autopsies  in  the  next  biennium. 
There  are  3,057  counties  and  they  are  the  dark 
continent  of  American  government. 

However,  jobs  on  the  county  payroll  and 
county  construction  contracts  and  purchases  are 
an  important  source  of  nourishment  to  the  rural 
grassroots  of  our  political  parties.  State  law- 
givers are  usually  picked  by  the  county  organi- 
zation and  have  a  parochial  outlook.  State 
legislatures  generally  meet  for  only  a  few  months 
and  some  convene  only  every  other  year.  Many 
of  the  state  assemblymen  and  senators  are  first- 
rate  men.  But  inevitably  they  look  askance  at 
the  teeming  problems  of  the  exigent  cities. 

This  does  not  prevent  them,  however,  from 
being  inveterate  back-seat  drivers.  A  stop  light 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Elm?  Let  the  city 
fathers  first  consult  state  officials.  A  city  tax  on 
cigarettes?  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  won  per- 
mission for  such  a  levy  in  1949  from  the  state 
legislature,  which  then  appropriated  the  money 
for  the  state  budget. 
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But  these  ;irc  inostjuito  bites  compared  to  the 
real  problem.  In  the  United  Stales,  great  super- 
cities  are  forming,  not  metropolises  but  mega- 
lopolises. Already,  one  vast  urban  region  stretch- 
r  ing  six  hundred  miles  from  New  Hampsliire  to 
■^O  Washington,  D.  (1  holds  a  filth  o£  the  country's 
population.  Similar  agglomerations  will  run  from 
Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego,  from  Cleveland  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  among  the  cities  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway— Detroit  and  Toledo,  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  How  can  rural  lawmakers- 
men  who  never  rode  a  subway— deal  with  the 
super-cities'  staggering  transportation,  industrial, 
housing,  and  other  social  ])roblems?  In  fact, 
they  don't. 

Back  in  1953  President  Eisenhower  was  de- 
termined to  scale  down  centralized  government 
by  returning  more  functions  to  the  states.  So 
he  set  up  a  Commission  on  Intergovernment  Re- 
lations headed  by  one  of  his  Special  Assistants, 
Meyer  Kestnbaum,  a  much  respected  business 
magnate.  The  Kestnbaum  report  proclaimed 
facts  which  college  professors  had  vainly  tried 
to  tell  the  nation  lor  years;  cities  arc  bringing 
problems  to  Washington  because  state  legisla- 
tures won't  handle  them. 

"In  a  majority  of  the  states,"  said  the  report, 
"city-dwellers  outnumber  the  citizens  of  rural 
areas.  Yet  in  most  states  the  rural  voters  are 
overwhelmingly  ni  control  of  one  legislative 
house  and  overweighted  if  not  dominant  in  the 
other.  ...  If  the  states  do  not  give  the  cities  their 
rightful  allocation  of  seats  in  the  legislature, 
the  tendency  will  be  toward  direct  federal- 
municipal  dealings." 

This  is  why  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania last  summer  mtroduced  a  bill  to  set 
up  a  special  federal  commission  on  metropolitan 
problems.  Such  a  device  might  conceivably  help 
the  city  voter  to  get  a  better  shake  in  Washing- 
ton, but  the  odds  are  heavily  against  him. 

As  we  know,  Nevada  with  160,000  people  has 
two  U.S.  Senators,  just  like  New  York  with  its 
14.8  million.'  -But  the  House  was  to  be  the 
"grand  depository  of  the  democratic  principle" 
with  membership  determined  proportionately 
by  population.  It  has  not  worked  out  that  way. 
Rurally  biased  state  legislators  draw  the  bound- 
aries of  Congressional  districts  and  have  been 
most  obliging  in  giving  Representatives  from 
the  hinterland  safe,  sparsely  populated  fiefs.  In 
Texas,  for  instance,  Sam  Rayburn's  district  has 
a  population  of  around  200,000  while  the  state's 
lone  Republican,  Bruce  Alger  of  Dallas,  has 
nearly  three  times  as  many  constituents.  Re- 
publican-dominated South  Dakota,  on  the  other 


hand,  splits  its  two  Congressional  seats  so  that 
the  Democrat  has  491,000  constituents,  the  Re- 
publican 159,000. 

^Some  of  the  worst  inecjuities  result,  not  from 
j)ositive  acts  of  injustice  but  from  no  action 
whatever.  The  controlling  faction  in  the  state 
legislature  simply  does  nothing  while  population 
within  the  states  gravitates  toward  the  cities. 
This  is  the  "silent  gerrymander"  wlu(h  has  done 
much  to  devalue  the  city-dweller's  vote.  Partisan- 
ship is  not  always  a  factor.  Thus  in  Ohio  the 
3rtl  and  iSth  Districts  are  both  Rcpulilican,  but 
the  3rd,  which  includes  Dayton,  has  nearly 
double  the  population  of  the  semi-rural  15th. 
This  follows  the  political  rule  that  Republicans 
where  possible  shortchange  Democrats,  and 
Democrats  where  possible  shortchange  Republi- 
cans, and  both  shortchange  city-dwellers. 

THE      URBAN-MINDED     SENATE 

■^  I  HE  irony  of  our  present  situation  is  that 
A  the  Senate  has  become  more  urban-minded 
than  the  House,  for  in  most  states  Senators  can't 
win  without  city  votes.-  Many  Representatives, 
on  the  other  hand,  come  from  districts  that  don't 
even  have  a  large  town.  After  AVorld  War  II 
the  Senate  passed  public-housing  bills  three 
times  before  one  got  through  the  rural-minded 
House  and  became  law.  Since  then  the  House 
has  repeatedly  voted  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
public  housing  .  and  similar  appropriations 
needed  by  the  cities^^-Slum  clearance,  urban  re- 
newal, city-health  benefits  all  tend  to  fare  better 
in  the  Senate  than  the  House.  In  both  houses,  the 
seniority  system  of  picking  committee  chairmen 
also  handicaps  city-dwellers;  Congressmen  from 
one-party  districts  are  bound  to  outlast  urban 
Representatives  who  often  face  fierce  competi- 
tion and  must  battle  every  two  years  for  the 
votes  of  a  huge,  constantly  changing  constituency. 
Rural  over-representation  involves  one  more 
thing— the  Constitution.  After  Congress  passes 
an  amendment,  it  goes  for  ratification  to  the 
state  legislatures.  How  representative  is  this 
jury?  The  fate  of  the  18th  Amendment  might 
have  been  very  different  if  it  had  been  voted  on 
by  the  people  rather  than  by  state  legislatures 
fearful  of  Wayne  B.  Wheeler.  The  22nd  Amend- 
ment limiting  the  President  to  two  terms  (which 
has  lost  its  glitter  for  some  of  its  original  backers) 
also  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  conservative  rural 
legislators  who  chronically  mistrust  executive 
power,  whether  the  gcjvernor's  or  the  President's. 
Now  the  nation  faces  the  I960  Census.  The 
scramble  to  reshuffle  Congressional  seats  will  be 
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the  biggest  in  years.  States  expected  to  gain  seats 
are:  California,  7;  Florida,  4;  Michigan  and 
Texas,  2  each;  Arizona  and  Hawaii,  1   each.* 

Probable  losers  are:  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, 3  each;  Massachusetts  and  Arkansas,  2 
each,  and  nine  other  states,  1  each. 

WHAT     MAKES 

A  "safe"  district? 

UP  FOR  grabs  before  the  1960  election  is 
the  juicy  task  of  redrawing  a  couple  of 
hundred  Congressional  districts.  Although  the 
Census  will  require  the  redistribution  of  only 
about  three  dozen  seats,  most  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  affected  states  must— or  at  least 
should  be— remapped.  For  politicians  this  is  a 
momentous  matter,  and  all  over  the  country  they 
are  laying  their  plans. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  state  which 
formerly  had  only  seven  Congressmen  will  have 
eight  next  year.  If  the  two  parties  happen  to 
be  closely  matched  this  is  a  particularly  chal- 
lenging opportunity  for  the  dominant  one  which 
runs  the  state  legislature.  Subject  only  to  the 
governor's  veto,  it  will  try  to  slice  up  the  total 
population  into  five  or  six  "safe"  districts  for 
its  side  and  leave  its  opponents  only  two  or 
three.  It  will  take  care  to  give  itself  the  sparsely 
inhabited  "safe"  areas  and  let  the  other  side 
have  the  densely  populous  districts.  The  same 
game  can  be  played  in  reverse  if  the  state's  rep- 
resentation is  shrunken  rather  than  increased 
by  the  Census. 

Most  state  legislatures  go  about  redistricting 
as  though  they  had  "some  sort  of  popular 
mandate  directing  the  victor  to  monopolize  the 
spoils,"  writes  Dr.  Gordon  E.  Baker  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  his  pamphlet  Rural 
Versus  Urban  Political  Power.  In  fact,  the 
dominant  party  can  draw  any  boundaries  it 
thinks  the  public  will  stand  for  without  gagging. 
Few  courts  will  interfere  and  there  are  few  laws 
to  restrain  it. 

From  1842  to  1920,  a  federal  statute  did  re- 
quire state  legislatures  to  make  Congressional 
districts  compact,  contiguous,  and  reasonably 
equal  in  population.  After  the  1920  Census,  the 
House  and  Senate  couldn't  agree  on  a  new  ap- 
portionment act.  When  one  finally  passed  in 
1929    it    omitted    the    old    fair-apportionment 

*  Hawaii  elected  one  representative  this  fall  and 
will  gain  another  by  the  Census.  Alaska  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  Census.  Unless  new  legislation  is 
passed  there  will  be  a  total  of  435  House  seats  after 
1960. 


clause,  although  Congress  lacked  the  effrontery 
to  repeal  it  expressly.  When  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  Mississippi 
citizen  in  1932,  the  Court  drily  declined  to  in- 
tervene on  the  grounds  that  Congress  deliberately 
intended  to  drop  the  voters'  safeguard.  Presi- 
dent Truman  asked  Congress  to  restore  it  in  a 
special  message  in  January  1951.  Almost  cer- 
tainly our  next  President,  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, will  make  the  same  appeal  in  January 
1961.  Will  Congress  heed?  Not  if  the  public 
reaction  is  no  greater  than  that  given  to  hearings 
called  by  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  has  been  trying  to 
rouse  interest  in  a  reform  bill  but  has  stirred 
hardly  a  ripple. 

Even  if  Congress  fails  to  act,  the  oppressed 
city-dweller  could— if  he  chose  to  do  so— bring 
about  some  changes.  The  chief  weapons  at  his 
disposal  are  these: 

The  Courts.  Until  very  recently  the  Supreme 
Court  and  state  courts  generally  declined  to 
intervene  in  redistricting  questions.  However,  a 
three-judge  federal  court  in  Minnesota,  July  10, 
1958,  required  the  legislature  to  obey  the  state 
constitution  and  undertake  reapportionment. 
An   encouraging   precedent   has    thus   been   seL 

Pressure  by  Civic  Groups.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters,  long  an  active  proponent  of  re- 
form in  several  states,  is  now  compiling  a  na- 
tion-wide record  from  data  collected  by  local 
chapters.  Municipal  orga"hizations  are  also 
awakening  to  the  problem.  Many  "greenbelt" 
suburbs  (often  Republican)  are  now  growing 
faster  than  parent  cities  (usually  Democratic). 
This  gives  a  new,  refreshingly  bi-partisan  impetus 
to  the  drive  for  reform. 

Initiative.  The  constitutions  of  twenty  states 
make  it  possible  to  force  legislative  reforms  by 
circulating  petitions  among  the  electorate. 
Initiative  has  been  used,  in  recent  years,  to  in- 
crease urban  representation  in  four  states:  Wash- 
ington, Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Arkansas. 

None  of  these  remedies  is  easy  to  apply  or 
certain  of  success.  Attempts  at  reform  have  been 
known  to  backfire  for  there  is  a  powerful  vested 
interest  in  preserving  malapportionment.  Strong 
groups  within  the  cities  themselves  which  are 
content  with  the  status  quo,  make  common 
cause  with  conservative  rural  lawgivers— they 
are,  perhaps,  easier  to  manipulate  than  city 
types. 

Consider  what  happened  in  California  in  1948. 
A  bi-partisan  group  with  labor  support  initiated 
a  petition  for  reapportionment.  There  was  little 
doubt  as  to  the  need:  the  four  million  residents 
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ot  Los  Angeles  then— as  now— had  only  a  single 
senator  in  Sacramento. 

But  the  reform  was  fought  tooth  and  nail  by 
—of  all  people— the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (which  had  backed  reapportionment 
a  few  years  earlier).  Other  business  groups  de- 
noimced  it  and  so  did  the  metropolitan  press 
almost  without  exception.  (Less  surprisingly, 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grange  were  opposed.) 
In  a  frenzied  attack,  the  petition  was  called  "a 
labor  plot,"  "a  Communist  plot,"  "un-Ameri- 
can," an  effort  by  "crackpots"  to  impose  ruinous 
taxation  on  "city  home-owners  and  wealth-pro- 
ducing farm  areas."  The  project  was  over- 
whelmed; it  didn't  carry  a  single  county.  Even 
the  under-represented  cities  voted  against  it. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  our  original 
question:  How  long  will  115  million  city 
suckers  stay  under  the  green  thumb  of  57  mil- 
lion country  slickers? 

Maybe  the  urban  voter  needs  a  psychiatrist. 


Floating  before  his  inner  eye  is  the  image  of  a 
trim  white  farmhouse— a  purity  symbol.  Next 
door,  in  his  subconscious,  is  the  guilty,  haunting 
memory  of  ancient  American  municipal  corrup- 
tion labeled  Tammany  Hall.  The  psychiatrist 
might  try  to  explain  why  the  obsession  lingers 
on,  even  though  the  reform  of  so  many  city  gov- 
ernments is  one  of  the  inspiring  developments  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Yet  the  buttercup  myth  of  rural  superiority 
survives.  It  sprouts  in  every  American  when  he 
goes  to  school  and  reads  "The  Village  Black- 
smith" and  "Snowbound."  Along  with  Jefferson 
he  learns  to  mistrust  men  who  don't  till  the  soil. 
And  he  cherishes  the  lost  simplicity  of  a  Ver- 
mont farmhouse  with  pump,  and  flakes  floating 
down  that  are  either  apple  petals  or  snow.  Here 
is  the  true  America  of  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
and  Robert  Frost.  A  lovely  image.  The  only 
trouble  with  it  is  that  it  stands  between  the  city- 
dweller  and  the  city's  new  sewage  disf^osal  plant 


KIND    SIR:      THESE    WOODS 

For  a  man  needs  only  to  be  turned  around  once  with  his  eyes  shut  in  this  world  to  be 
lost.  .  .  .  Not  till  we  are  lost  .  .  .  do  we  begin  to  find  ourselves.— Thoreau,  Walden 


KIND  sir:  This  is  an  old  game 

that  we  played  when  we  were  eight  and  ten. 

Sometimes  on  The  Island,  in  down  Maine, 

in  late  August,  when  the  cold  fog  blew  in 

oft  the  ocean,  the  forest  between  Dingley  Dell 

and  grandfather's  cottage  grew  white  and  strange. 

It  was  as  if  every  pine  tree  were  a  brown  pole 

we  did  not  know;  as  if  day  had  rearranged 

into  night  and  bats  flew  in  sun.    It  was  a  trick 

to  turn  around  once  and  know  you  were  lost; 

knowing  the  crow's  horn  was  crying  in  the  dark, 

knowing  that  supper  would   never  come,   that  the  coast's 

cry  of  doom  from  that  far  away  bell  buoy's  bell 

said  your  nursemaid  is  gone.    O  Mademoiselle, 

the  row  boat  rocked  over.    Then  you  were  dead. 

Turn  around  once,  eyes  tight,  the  thought  in  your  head. 


ANNE  SEXTON 


Kind  Sir:   Lost  and  of  your  same  kind 
I  have  turned  around  twice  with  my  eyes  sealed 
and  the  woods  were  white  and  my  night  mind 
saw  such  strange  happenings,  untold  atid  unreal. 
And  opening  my  eyes,  I  am  afraid  ot  course 
to   look— this   inward   look   that   society   scorns- 
Still,  I  search  in  these  woods  and  find  nothing  worse 
than  myself,  caught  between  the  grapes  and  the  thorns. 


Harper's  Magazine,  November  1959 
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JUDGE  CRATER'S  BODY! 

a  new  clue  in  the  most  famous  disappearance  case  of  our  century 


Twenty-nine  years  ago  a  Tammany  politician 

stepped  into  a  taxi — and  vanished. 

Now  fresh   (but  inconclusive)    evidence 

suggests  that  he  may  have  been  murdered — 

and  points  to  a  still  unopened  grave. 

ABOUT  10:15  on  the  bleak,  damp  morn- 
ing of  February  1,  1955,  I  placed  a  small 
glossy  photo  face  down  on  the  tablecloth  in  front 
of  Gerard  Croiset,  a  Dutch  medium.  We  were 
sitting  at  a  round  table  in  the  Parapsychology 
Institute  of  the  319-year-old  University  of  Utrecht 
in  the  Netherlands.  With  us  were  Dr.  W.  H.  C. 
Tenhaeff,  the  earnest,  bearded  director  of  the 
Institute,  and  his  assistant,  Nicky  Loewerens,  a 
bright,  cheerful,  young  woman. 

I  got  the  photo  from  an  old  newspaper  ac- 
quaintance, Richard  Dougherty,  who  had  be- 
come Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department.  The  man  pictured  was 
Joseph  Force  Crater,  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Justice  who  disappeared  August  6,  1930, 
to  become  the  classic  missing-person  case  of  our 
century. 

Croiset,  an  affable  ex-grocery  clerk  badly  in 
need  of  a  haircut,  was  then  forty-five.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  he  had  been  helping  the 
police  of  several  Dutch  cities  solve  murders, 
mysterious  thefts,  and  missing-person  cases.  Dr. 
Tenhaeff,  a  diligent  parapsychologist,  had  been 
working  with  Croiset  several  years. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said  to  Croiset  in  German,  "what 
you  can  of  this  man."  I  pointed  to  the  back  of 
the  photo. 

Croiset  shook  his  head  slightly,  rubbed  his 
fingers  over  the  back  of  the  photo  and  looked 
straight  ahead  for  a  few  seconds. 


"He  is  now  in  trance,"  Miss  Loewerens  whis- 
pered to  me.   "Very  light,  but  in  trance." 

It  was  my  first  seance  and  I  felt  rather  cheated. 
It  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned bravura  performance  that  percolated  with 
groans,  grimaces,  writhings,  and  stertorous 
breathing.  Croiset  simply  appeared  slightly  lost 
in  thought,  his  intensely  freckled  nose  bobbing 
slowly.  When  he  spoke  it  was  with  his  own 
normal  voice  and  not  through  some  long-de- 
parted Hindu,  Arab,  or  Chippewa. 

"This  man  is  not  alive,"  he  began  in  his  native 
Dutch  as  Nicky  Loewerens  translated  for  me.  "I 
see  him  sitting  on  a  chair  raised  above  the  floor 
.  .  .  two  men  sitting  below  him,  one  on  each  side. 
He  has  to  do  with  criminals  but  not  as  a  lawyer 
.  .  .  ah,  a  judge  ...  he  was  murdered  long 
ago  .  .  .  maybe  twenty-four,  twenty-five  years  ago 
.  .  .  the  murderer  or  maybe  the  man  who  paid  for 
the  murder  ...  I  am  not  sure  ...  he  has  connec- 
tions  in  New  York   and   Chicago.    He   lives   in 

Chicago   and   he   has   a   big business    there 

now."  (For  reasons  apparent  later  in  this  ac- 
count I  must  omit  this  and  several  other  details 
that  would  make  this  man  identifiable.) 

Gerard  Croiset  now  disillusioned  me  com- 
pletely. He  paused  in  mid-trance  to  drink  some 
weak  coffee.  He  smiled  at  me  vacantly  and  went 
on  rubbing  his  fingers  over  the  picture. 

"The  judge  was  kidnaped  .  .  .  enticed  .  .  . 
tricked  away."  He  seized  a  pencil  and  took  my 
white  pad  from  me.  On  a  blank  sheet  Croiset 
hurriedly  outlined  four  of  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  City.  He  made  an  X  in  mid-Man- 
hattan.   (See  Croiset's  map  on  page  42.) 

"He  was  enticed  from  here,"  he  said. 

He  placed  another  X  in  lower  Westchester 
County,  just  above  the  Bronx  line  he  had  drawn. 
"Here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  spot  in  West- 
chester, "is  where  he  was  killed.    It  is  a  farm- 
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house,  a  Dutch  farmhouse,  not  far  from  the  city. 
First  two  men  talked  to  him  in  a  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  farmhouse.  Then  they  took  him 
to  the  cellar  and  shot  him  .  .  .  the  man  who 
planned  the  killing  was  not  there." 

He  then  gave  a  description  of  this  man  with 
all  the  minutiae  of  a  wanted  poster  but  did  not 
provide  his  name.    I  will  call  him  Mr.  .\. 

In  a  minute  Croiset  emerged  from  trance.  The 
transition  was  almost  unnoticeable.  Later  that 
day  I  spoke  to  William  Gorter,  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  Haarlem  who  told  me: 

"I've  worked  with  Croiset  for  some  years  and 
in  several  cases  he's  had  amazing  successes.  His 
ability  is  unquestioned." 

The  Chief  of  Police  of  Delft  also  found  Croiset 
very  useful  in  solving  tough  cases.  There  were 
further  endorsements  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Leeu warden  and  the  Chief  of  the  Customs  In- 
vestigation Department  at  Enschede.  Each  of 
these  men,  among  others  I  spoke  to,  had  reason 
to  be  enormously  grateful  to  Gerard  Croiset:  he 
solved  cases  that  their  highly  specialized  staffs 
had  not  been  able  to.  Even  better,  Croiset  solved 
them  quietly,  without  fuss  or  publicity  that 
might  have  been  embarrassing  to  the  officials. 
He  also  did  it  without  fee  or  reward-seeking.* 

When  I  returned  to  New  York  I  went  over  my 
notes  and  the  crude  map  Croiset  had  drawn. 
The  X  in  mid-Manhattan  would  represent  just 
about  where  Judge  Crater  had  been  last  seen 

*Several  American  criminologists  and  lawyers  who 
have  looked  into  Croiset's  work  take  him  quite 
seriously.  They  don't  pretend  to  understand  how  he 
operates— apparently  by  clairvoyance— but  they  are 
convinced  he  is  not  a  fraud,  and  that  his  record  for 
finding  lost  persons,  bodies,  and  olijects  is  remark- 
able. —The  Editors 


in  Manhattan,  in  front  of  Billy  Haas'  restau- 
rant, then  at  332  West  45th  Street  in  the  old 
Tenderloin  District.  About  9:15  on  the  night 
of  August  6,  1930,  Crater  hailed  and  entered 
a  passing  cab.  That  was  the  last  time  anyone 
has  admitted  seeing  Crater,  the  forty-one-year- 
old  Tammany  acolyte,  hypochondriac,  and  pur- 
suer of  women.  Quite  coincidciually  the  historic 
Seabury  Investigation  into  Tammany  corruption 
got  imdcr  way  soon  after. 

Going  through  the  old  Crater  clippings  I  did 
find  a  fleeting  Westchester  reference.  On  the  day 
he  disappeared  Crater  told  his  court  attendant: 

"I'm  going  up  to  Westchester  for  a  swim.  See 
you  tomorrow." 

At  first  I  hoped  I  might  have  an  imusual  if 
incomplete  article  but  a  friendly  editor  laughed. 
He  showed  me  vouchers  totaling  nearly  $14,000 
paid  out  over  two  decades— payments  made  to 
writers  and  tipsters  who  also  thought  they  had 
the  stuff  to  break  the  case. 

"Now  I'll  pay  off  only  when  I  see  the  body— 
or  Crater,"  the  editor  said.  Crater's  skeleton 
could  be  identified  because  of  his  unusually  thin 
neck,  small  head,  and  a  fracture  in  his  right  in- 
dex finger.  I  was  also  deterred  from  doing  any- 
thing further  when  I  recalled  another  experience. 
On  behalf  of  a  magazine,  I  once  spent  some 
time  checking  alleged  instances  in  which  U.  S. 
mediums,  seers,  and  similar  folk  were  supposed 
to  have  helped  local  police  departments  solve  im- 
portant cases.  Not  one  of  the  instances  checked 
out. 

A     SECOND     CLUE 

THEN  in  May  1955  I  met  a  public-rela- 
tions woman  who  represented  a  large  U.  S. 
trade  association.  Croiset  said  Mr.  A  had  a  busi- 
ness in  this  field.  I  gave  the  woman  a  description 
of  Mr.  A.  As  a  favor,  would  she  check  with  the 
veteran  executive  director  of  the  association  to 
see  if  the  description  matched  anyone  in  the 
trade  in  Chicago?  A  few  days  later  she  wrote  me 
that  the  description  matched  closely  that  of  a 
well-to-do  Chicagoan  in  the  trade.  I  now  had  a 
name  for  Mr.  A. 

From  Virgil  Peterson,  Operating  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  I  learned  that 
in  the  'twenties  there  had  been  several  indict- 
ments returned  against  "A"  for  serious  crimes. 
Two  cases  were  dropped  when  the  witnesses  were 
found  to  be  unavailable.  In  another,  Mr.  A 
pleaded  ?7o/o  contendere,  "no  defense,"  and  paid 
a  small  fine.  His  attorney  was  then  the  legal 
representative  of  a   number  of  ranking  under- 
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world  figures.  A  credit  agency's  analytical  report 
revealed  that  Mr.  A  and  his  firm  did  several  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  profitable  business  a  year. 
Mr.  A  was  a  man  of  substance. 

I  asked  a  Chicago  free-lance  photographer  to 
get  a  close-up  shot  of  A,  supposedly  for  a  New 
York  trade  paper.  The  picture  fitted  Croiset's 
description  very  well.  It  was  now  time  to  tell 
the  New  York  Police  of  my  findings.  I  wrote 
Dick  Dougherty  that  "as  a  result  of  some  fairly 
weird  experiences,  I've  come  back  with  what 
might  or  might  not  be  a  good  lead  on  the  Crater 
case.  I  would  like  to  meet  the  detective  who  is 
still  assigned  to  the  case  and  give  him  the 
details." 

A  few  weeks  later  I  heard  from  Lieutenant 
John  J.  Cronin,  Commanding  Oificer  of  the  De- 
partment's Missing  Persons  Bureau.  He  was  very 
much  interested  but  was  about  to  go  on  vaca- 
tion. Could  I  phone  him  at  home?  I  did  and  we 
agreed  to  meet  for  lunch  in  Manhattan  the 
following  day. 

It  was  a  muggy  August  day  and  all  the  way  in 
on  the  Parkway  I  could  only  think  how  boy- 
detectivish  the  account  would  seem  to  an  ex- 
perienced, practical  police  official.  The  great 
American  phobia— the  fear  of  appearing  foolish 
—gripped  me  fiercely  but  I  managed  to  get  to 
the  restaurant   on   time. 

"This  is  pretty  weird  stuff,"  I  warned  over  a 
drink.  Cronin  is  alert,  thin-faced,  friendly.  His 
thin  silvery  gray  hair,  center-parted,  accents  the 
fact  that  he  is  barely  over  five  feet  eight,  the  De- 
partment's minimum  height  requirement. 

"A  quarter-inch  less,"  he  laughed,  "and  I'd 
still  be  with  American  Can." 

When  Cronin  took  over  the  Missing  Persons 
Bureau  in  1943  at  the  age  of  forty  he  was  the 
youngest  Commanding  Officer  in  that  Bureau's 
history. 

"Weird  stuff  is  what  we  get  all  the  time,"  he 
said.  He  told  me  some  of  his  experiences  in  the 
spring  and  summer  when  some  250  bodies- 
missing  men  and  women,  winter  suicides,  and 
murder  victims— come  floating  to  the  surface  of 
the  rivers  around  New  York.  Cronin  has  a  staff: 
of  sixty  to  solve  the  10,000  missing-person  cases 
that  arise  in  New  York  every  year. 

I  told  him  what  Croiset  said  and  what  I  had 
found  out  about  Mr.  A  of  Chicago.  I  also  showed 
him  the  map  Croiset  had  drawn.  When  he  saw 
the  crude  drawing  Cronin's  face  became  blood- 
less. He  blinked,  shocjk  his  head,  and  looked 
steadily  at  me  for  a  few  moments  before  he 
spoke. 

"Up  until  a  minute  ago,"  he  said  slowly,  "I 


thought  I  was  the  only  man  on  earth  who  knew 
about  that  house  in  Westchester." 

I  looked  at  him  uncomprehendingly.  Cronin 
lowered  his  voice.  "A  few  months  ago  we  got 
the  first  live  lead  we've  ever  had  in  this  case. 
It  came  from  a  police  detective,  Pete  Golemboski, 
up  in  Harlem."  Cronin  gave  me  some  of  the  de- 
tails and  I  later  drove  up  to  Middletown,  New 
York,  to  visit  Golemboski  who  is  now  living  there 
in  retirement. 

Peter  Golemboski  resigned  from  the  Police  De- 
partment as  a  first-grade  detective  after  twenty- 
nine  years  working  out  of  the  25th  Detective 
Squad  on  East  126th  Street  in  Harlem.  He  was 
cited  for  bravery  fifteen  times  and  fourteen  of 
his  arrests  led  to  murder  convictions.  With  his 
bifocals,  bow  tie,  and  nearly  bald  head  Golem- 
boski looks  like  a  high-school  teacher  who  also 
coaches  the  track  team.  Not  long  ago  he  ran  as 
a  Democrat  for  Sheriff  of  Republican  Orange 
County.  He  hopes  to  try  again  before  long. 

THE     TALE 

OF     THE     DYING     BUTCHER 

IN  Golemboski's  old  precinct  there  had  lived 
a  retired  butcher,  Henry  Krauss,  who  had  been 
born  in  Germany.  He  was  a  handsome,  erect  six- 
footer  with  blue  eyes  and  curly  gray  hair.  Nearly 
all  his  life  he  had  a  surprisingly  youthful  figure 
and  comparatively  unlined  face. 

On  the  morning  of  January  15,  1954,  Golem- 
boski heard  that  Krauss— whom  he  had  known 
casually  for  twenty-five  years— wanted  to  see  him. 
Golemboski  walked  over  to  the  Krauss  apartment 
on  East  126th  Street  where  the  butcher,  then  in 
his  mid-seventies,  was  living  with  his  second  wife. 
Krauss  had  given  up  his  store  in  1949  and  got 
along  on  the  rents  he  collected  from  the  seven- 
teen other  tenants  in  the  building  he  lived  in 
and  owned.  Krauss  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen, 
Golemboski  recalls.    He  said: 

"I'm  kinda  sick,  Pete.  .  .  .  There's  something  I 
want  to  get  off  my  chest.  If  my  wife  comes  in 
I'll  talk  about  something  else.  She  don't  know 
about  this." 

Golemboski  took  out  his  notebook.  Krauss 
shook  his  head.  "Just  listen,  Pete.  Don't  write. 
I'm  gonna  die  soon.  After  I  go  you  can  do  what 
you  want  with  this  stuff  but  if  you  use  it  while 
I'm  alive  I'll  say  you're  making  it  up." 

"In  1930,"  Krauss  began,  "I  had  a  house  in 
Westchester  but  we  didn't  live  in  it  much.  I  was 
living  mostly  down  here  in  Harlem  with  my  first 
wife  and  we'd  go  up  there  sometimes  weekends. 
I  was  always  active  with  the  Democrats  and  I 
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knew  tl\e  Cayuga  clubhouse  boys  prelty  good.  I 
was  Iriendly  a  long  time  with  Peter  Eckert  who 
had  a  delicatessen  over  on  Lenox  Avenue  and  I 
knew  his  son-in-law,  Magistrate  George  F.  Ewald. 
I  also  knew  Martin  J.  Healy  who  was  the 
Tammany  leader  for  the  19th  District.  Healy 
used  to  have  deals  with  Judge  Crater  who  was 
president  of  the  Cayuga  Democratic  Club  on 
East  122nd  Street.  I  once  told  tliem  I  only  used 
my  house  in  Westchester  weekends  and  Healy 
said  it  woidd  be  a  good  place  for  parties  and 
deals  and  1  told  him  to  go  ahead.  I  had  a 
brother-in-law  living  up  there  by  himself  but  I 
told  Healy  he  wouldn't  bother  them.  A  care- 
taker." 

Early  in  1930  Eckert  confided  in  Krauss  that 
he  was  worried  about  a  friend's  getting  in 
trouble  over  some  S9(),0()0.  The  money  belonged 
to  C>rater,  Healy,  and  his  friends  and  ihey  had 
got  it  in  connection  with  some  crooked  deal. 
They  put  the  money  in  a  box  and  had  Krauss' 
brother-in-law  bury  it  under  a  rosebush  in  the 
back  yard  of  the  house. 

On  Thursday,  August  8,  1930,  Krauss  phoned 
his  brother-in-law  but  there  was  no  answer.  He 
phoned  several  times  in  the  next  few  days  with- 
out getting  an  answer  and  on  Sunday,  August 
10,  he  drove  up  to  the  house  in  Westchester. 

"AVhen  1  walked  in  the  kitchen,"  he  told 
Golemboski,  "there  was  nothing  there  but  blood. 
The  place  was  filled  with  blood  and  broken 
beer  and  whiskey  bottles.  My  brother-in-law 
wasn't  around.  I  went  into  the  back  yard  and 
there  I  could  see  the  rosebush  dug  up  and  the 
money  box  wasn't  there.  I  got  a  lot  of  rags  and 
loAvels  and  cleaned  up  the  place  the  best  I  could 
and  drove  back  to  New  York.  I  knew  something 
terrible  happened  there  and  I  knew  I  should 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  place." 

A  few  days  later,  probably  August  14,  Krauss 
said  he  was  called  to  Eckert's  delicatessen.  In 
the  back  room  he  met  Healy  who  told  him  "there 
might  be  some  trouble"  and  that  he,  Krauss, 
might  be  questioned  by  the  District  Attorney 
about  Crater.  He  was  to  deny  that  he  knew 
Crater  or  anything  about  190,000  or  that  Crater 
ever  went  to  his  house  in  Westchester.  Krauss, 
a   little  frightened,  nodded  ghunly  and  left. 

Not  until  August  Ifi,  1930,  did  Mrs.  Crater 
phone  an  attorney  friend  to  tell  him  she  was 
worried  about  her  husband's  absence.  That  was 
the  first  time  anyone  else  knew  that  Judge  Crater 
was  missing.  The  public  did  not  know  about  it 
until  September  3. 

Krauss  told  Golemboski  that  he  was  called 
down  to  the  District  Attorney's  office  later  and 


questioned.  He  answered  as  he  had  been  told  to 
in  the  back  room.  Golemboski  now  pressed 
Krauss  for  various  omitted  details.  Just  where 
in  Westchestei  was  the  house?  What  was  the 
name  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  caretaker,  who 
seemingly  disappeared  just  as  Judge  Crater  had? 
Why  was  Krauss  so  certain  Crater  had  been  at 
his  house  the  day  he  disappeared?  Krauss  re- 
fused to  elaborate  but  three  times  repeated 
doggedly: 

"Crater  is  dead.    He's  buried  up  there." 

Krauss  said  his  wife  would  be  in  any  second 
and  he  would  get  in  touch  with  Golemboski  the 
following  week  and  meanwhile  not  to  say  any- 
thing to  anyone. 

1  asked  Golemboski  recently  about  the  Krauss 
statements.  "He  was  in  pretty  good  shape.  He 
seemed  to  me  like  a  man  trying  to  get  something 
off  his  chest.  I  had  known  him  twenty-five  years 
and  everything  1  knew  about  him  made  me 
pretty  sure  he  wasn't  the  kind  of  crackpot  who 
would  make  up  a  story  like  that  just  to  get  a  little 
attention.  When  I  left  Krauss  that  morning  I 
remembered  something  else.  As  far  back  as  1945 
whenever  there'd  be  any  talk  of  the  Crater  case 
he'd  always  chime  in  with  a  flat,  'Oh,  he's  dead 
and  buried  up  in  Westchester,'  the  way  someone 
else  might  say,  'Oh,  he's  in  China.'  He  must 
have  made  that  statement  about  Crater  five  or 
six  times  before  he  told  me  why  he  thought  so 
that  day  up  in   his  kitchen." 

The  following  week  Golemboski  returned  to 
Krauss'  apartment  only  to  find  the  butcher  had 
entered  a  hospital,  where  surgeons  found  an 
inoperable  cancer  in  his  intestines.  Krauss  died 
on  February  1,  1954.  Golemboski  on  his  own 
tried  to  check  out  some  of  the  Krauss  statements. 
Then  on  May  15  Golemboski  had  a  heart  attack 
and  wasn't  able  to  return  to  duty  until  January  1. 

A     GRAVE     IN     THE     GARDEN? 

IN  mid-January,  1955— while  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Utrecht  and  Gerard  Croiset— Golemboski 
was  ordered  to  give  his  information  on  Krauss 
to  Lieutenant  Cronin,  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Missing  Persons  Bureau  whom  I  later 
met.  After  a  two-month  search  of  realty  records 
and  deeds,  Cronin  was  able  to  locate  the  Krauss 
house.  It  was  now  occupied  by  a  widow.  She 
had  moved  into  the  house  with  her  husband  in 
1933:  he  died  soon  thereafter. 

A  week  after  I  told  Lieutenant  Cronin  about 
my  experience  with  Croiset  we  drove  iqi  to  the 
house  in  Westchester.  Cronin  was  still  on  vaca- 
tion but  passed  on  the  gist  of  my  report  to  his 
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superiors.  He  had  been  told  to  continue  his 
investigations.  The  house  is  not  far  from  the 
New  York  City  line— as  Croiset  specified.  It  is  an 
eight-room  Dutch  Colonial,  built  in  the  early 
1920s.  Cronin  told  me  that  his  investigations  in 
real-estate  records  turned  up  something  else  that 
seemed  to  confirm  Croiset's  description.  The 
house  was  situated  on  a  property  that  had  once 
been  known  locally  as  "The  Farm." 

Cronin  had  been  there  once  before.  I  think 
the  widow  knew  the  house  figured  in  a  missing- 
person  case.  She  conducted  us  through  the  house. 
Krauss  had  cemented  over  part  of  the  basement 
floor  while  he  lived  there.  He  also  extended  the 
basement  to  the  rear  to  make  a  wine  cellar.  The 
large  sloping  back  yard  with  its  soft  springy 
earth  naturally  received  a  lot  of  our  attention. 
The  widow  told  us  that  when  her  husband  was 
alive  she  had  a  fine  vegetable  patch  which  was 
the  pride  of  the  neighborhood.  The  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  were  the  biggest  anyone  had 
seen  there.    "It  figures,"  Cronin  muttered. 

On  the  way  we  had  agreed  on  what  approaches 
I  might  try  with  the  widow.  I  explained  that  it 
might  be  important  to  do  some  unofficial  digging 
in  the  yard  in  connection  with  this  missing- 
person  case.  I  was  prepared  to  guarantee  that 
everything  would  be  put  back  carefully  and  that 
in  addition  she  would  get  $100  for  her  trouble. 
She  suggested  we  talk  to  her  lawyer. 

"Forget  it,"  he  said.  "If  you  find  a  body  there'll 
be  a  lot  of  publicity  and  notoriety  for  the  house 
and  she'll  never  be  able  to  sell.  If  you  want  to 
dig,  get  a  court  order.  If  you  can't,  buy  the 
house:  it's  yours  for  $29,000." 

On  our  way  back  to  New  York  Cronin  pointed 
out  the  heart  of  the  problem.  On  what  we  had 
now,  no  judge  would  grant  a  search  for  evidence. 
So  far  there  was  no  confirmation  of  Krauss'  state- 
ments. 

In  November  I  returned  to  Utrecht  for  another 
session  with  Croiset.  This  time  I  had  pictures 
of  the  Westchester  house  and  of  Mr.  A.  As  be- 
fore Croiset  went  into  his  almost  imperceptible 
trance: 

"The  man  from  Chicago  planned  the  crime  but 
wasn't  present  .  .  .  Crater  was  killed  in  the  West- 
chester house  ...  he  had  been  bribed  in  some 
case.  He  had  agreed  at  first  and  then  tried  to 
back  out  ...  he  was  killed  with  a  shot  and  then 
put  under  a  big  stone  in  the  back  yard.  Then 
they  took  him  from  there  and  put  him  in  ground 
area  near  water  not  far  from  the  house.  .  .  ." 

Later  I  took  some  photos  of  a  body  of  water 
near  the  former  Krauss  house  and  sent  them  to 
Croiset.   He  wrote  that  this  wasn't  the  water  he 


meant.  Crater's  body  was  buried  near  a  small 
body  of  water  in  front  of  three  closely  planted 
trees.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  house  Cronin 
found  that  in  the  early  'thirties  a  small  fishpond 
had  been  built  in  the  back  yard  and  three  trees 
planted.  The  fishpond  was  filled  in  some  years 
later. 

Meanwhile  everything  Cronin  had  uncovered 
about  Krauss  indicated  that  Krauss  and  his  first 
wife  had  been  living  at  the  Westchester  house  at 
the  time  the  wild  parties  with  Healy  and  Crater 
were  supposed  to  be  taking  place.  There  had 
been  no  brother-in-law  acting  as  a  caretaker. 

THE     MISSING     GUN 

CRONIN  had  also  unearthed  some  other 
puzzling  items  about  Krauss  that  shattered 
the  image  of  him  as  a  simple  German  butcher 
willing  to  accommodate  politician  friends. 

People  who  knew  Krauss  well  spoke  of  him  as 
a  shady  character  who  did  bootlegging  and  was 
"mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  politicians."  He  was 
known  as  a  woman-chaser  and  was  generally  dis- 
liked by  the  closely  knit  community  of  German 
butchers.  They  tolerated  him  only  because  the 
first  Mrs.  Krauss  who  died  in  1932  was  "well 
liked  and  a  fine  woman."  The  second  Mrs. 
Krauss,  now  sixty-four,  lives  an  almost  recluse- 
like life  with  a  mongrel  pet  in  a  small  apartment 
in  the  house  she  inherited  on  her  husband's 
death.  She  fills  up  with  bitterness  when  she  talks 
of  her  dead  husband.  "The  things  he  did,"  she 
sobs,  "the  things  he  did  and  no  one  even  told  me 
what  was  going  on."  She  doesn't  specify,  but  she 
told  me  that  in  his  last  years  her  husband  acted 
as  if  he  had  something  on  his  conscience. 

In  1928  Krauss  obtained  a  Police  Department 
permit  to  possess  a  .38-caliber  Smith  8c  Wesson 
automatic  pistol.  In  June  1932  he  reported  to 
the  police  that  he  lost  the  pistol  in  some  un- 
known manner.  This  gun  is  still  on  the  police 
records  as  missing. 

Recently  I  obtained  some  other  views  of 
Krauss  from  former  Magistrate  George  F.  Ewald, 
one  of  the  men  Krauss  said  had  been  at  the 
parties  at  his  Westchester  home.  Now  seventy- 
two  and  rather  deaf,  Ewald  has  a  small  law 
office  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue.  In  1930  Magistrate 
Ewald  resigned  his  post  and  was  indicted,  along 
with  his  wife,  on  a  charge  of  office  buying.  Martin 
Healy,  the  Tammany  district  leader,  was  indicted 
for  receiving  the  $10,000  that  allegedly  paid  for 
the  magistracy.  Everybody  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  both  cases  were  dismissed  when  the  juries 
failed  to  agree. 
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IS     IT     CRATER'S     BODY? 


"I  knew  Krauss  through  my  father-in-hiw, 
Peter  Eckert,  "  liwald  began.  "Krauss  was  a  big 
shot  in  the  Masons  and  lie  took  Eckert  in.  He 
also  took  Eckert  for  about  .'56,000  in  loans  and 
paid  back  only  SfiOO.  I  was  once  up  to  Krauss' 
house  in  Westchester  and  I  wondered  how  this 
butcher  could  afford  a  nice  big  house  like  that. 
Parties  with  Healy  and  Crater?  You  crazy?  I  bet 
Krauss  didn't  even  know  them.  Crater  was  a  very 
high-type  man.  What  the  hell  would  he  have  to 
do  with  a  crummy  butcher  like  Krauss?  Krauss 
considered  it  an  honor  to  shake  my  hand.  I  was 
a  judge.  Who  the  hell  was  he?  A  slimy,  tricky 
conniver." 

Late  in  February  1956,  I  went  to  Chicago. 
I  had  written  Mr.  A  a  note  designed  to  arouse 
his  curiosity.  His  name  and  address,  I  wrote, 
had  been  found  in  the  recently  located  address 
book  of  a  missing  person.  Could  he  meet  me  at 
my  room  in  the  Palmer  House? 

When  I  arrived  in  Chicago  I  wondered  whether 
I  had  been  unwise.   What  was  another  killing  to 

a  rackets  man,  especially  of  some- 
one who  knew  too  much,  as  I  did? 

I   phoned   a   wartime  friend  who 

lived  in  (Chicago  and  I  asked  him 

to  have  dinner  with  me  that  tiight. 
I  I     was     quite     insistent.      I     also 

dropped  Cronin  a   hurried  note: 

I   was   seeing   Mr.   A    that    night. 

The  unwritten  postscript  was  writ 

large:    if   anything    happened    to 

me  .  .  . 

About  eight  that  evening  Mr.  A 

came   to  my  room.    I  cautiously 

introduced   my    friend   as   a    Mr. 

Preston,  which  of  course  was  not 

his  real  name.    Mr.  A  looked  as 

sinister  in  his  expensive  cashmere 

coat  as  he  had  on  his  photo  but 

he    was    somewhat    shorter    than 

Croiset    described   him.     He    had 

with  him  a  much  younger  man 

who    I    quickly    assumed   was    an 

armed  bodyguard.    I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  A  had  brought  a  yoimg  rela- 
tive with  him— unarmed,  I  think. 
Within  a  few  minutes  I  sensed 

that  Mr.  A's  "menacing"  manner- 
isms  were  only   those   of   a   very 

nervous    man     in     an    uncertain 

predicament.     He    was   afraid    of 

me.    With    mounting   confidence 

I    lied    to    him.     I    told    him    his 

name  and  address  had  been  found 

in    a    recently    uncovered    Judge 


Judge  Joseph   Force  Crater 


(Photo  from  the  Missing  Per- 
sons Bureau,  New  York  City 
Police  Department.) 


Crater  address  book.  He  couldn't  understand  it. 
All  he  knew  about  that  case  was  what  he  read 
in  the  papers.  Had  he  been  in  New  York  in 
I9.H0?    He  could  have  been.    He  wasn't  sure. 

Did  he  know  anyone  named  Krauss  in  New 
York?  No,  but  when  he  went  to  New  York  in 
the  early  'thirties  he  was  asked  by  a  Chicago 
friend  to  look  up  a  German  named  Krauss.  He 
couldn't  find  him.  Did  he  know  anyone  named 
Eckert?    Healy?    Croiset?    None  of  them. 

Had  he  ever  been  in  trouble  with  the  law,  ever 
indicted?  No.  (I  hardly  expected  him  to  tell  a 
stranger  the  truth.) 

From  what  he  told  me.  the  only  possible  con- 
nection between  Mr.  A  and  Crater  w-as  remote 
and  tenuous.  Before  he  became  a  judge,  politi- 
cian Crater  asked  for  and  obtained  in  February 
1929  the  receivership  for  the  bankrupt  Libby 
Hotel  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  His 
fee  as  receiver  was  $10,826  but  most  students  of 
the  Crater  case  believe  that  Crater  expected  to 
make  much  more  from  his  handling  of  this 
receivership.  The  bankrupt  Libby 
Hotel  was  sold  to  a  subsidiary  of 
the  American  Bond  &  Mortgage 
Company  for  a  bid  of  $75,000. 
Two  months  later  the  company 
sold  the  property  for  $2,850,000  to 
New  York  City  which  needed  it 
for  a  street  widening  project. 
Condemnation  of  land  the  city 
needed— and  subsequent  upward 
revaluations— was  one  of  Tam- 
many's most  profitable  activities. 
Several  months  after  Crater's 
disappearance  his  wife  found  a 
large  manila  envelope  in  her 
bedroom  dresser.  It  contained 
Crater's  will,  insurance  policy, 
and  instructions  on  collecting 
debts  due  him.  One  of  the  items 
went:  "There  will  be  a  very  large 
sum  due  me  for  services  when  city 
pays  the  2%  millions  in  condem- 
nation." But  attorneys  for  the 
mortgage  company  later  said 
Crater  had  nothing  more  coming 
to  him  than  his  legal  fee  as  re- 
ceiver of  the  hotel. 

In  June  1931  Charles  L.  Craig, 
former  N.  Y.  City  controller,  argu- 
ing before  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
for  creditors  of  the  old  Libby 
Hotel  Corp.,  asked  to  have  the 
foreclosure  sale  set  aside.   He  said 
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the  sale  had  been  fraudulent  and  he  characterized 
the  directors  of  the  American  Bond  &  Mortgage 
as  "racketeers."  He  said  they  made  a  million  dol- 
lars from  the  fraudulent  foreclosure  and  hinted 
strongly  at  the  connivance  of  city  officials  and  poli- 
ticians. In  April  of  the  same  year  most  of  the  $90 
million  worth  of  bonds  issued  by  the  American 
Bond  &  Mortgage  were  in  default.  Many  thou- 
sand small  investors  were  affected.  The  company 
went  into  bankruptcy  in  September  1931.  On 
February  25,  1932,  after  trial  in  federal  court  in 
Pittsburgh,  four  of  the  company  officers  were 
found  guilty  of  mail  fraud.  But  two  months 
later  they  were  granted  a  new  trial  on  grounds 
that  the  evidence  against  the  A  B  &  M  officers 
was  "wholly  circumstantial."  There  was  no  new 
trial.  The  criminal  charges  against  the  four  de- 
fendants were  nolle  prossed  on  May  7,  1936. 
Similar  indictments  against  them  in  New  York 
City  and  Boston  had  been  dropped  when  they 
were  found  guilty  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  August  1959  I  was  able  to  examine  the 
1,500  pages  of  the  trial  transcript  in  Pittsburgh, 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  tie  between  the 
defendants  and  Crater  or  Krauss.  There  was  only 
a  slight  one:  one  of  the  officers  of  the  A  B  &  M 
had  lived  quite  near  Krauss  in  Westchester  at 
the  time  of  Crater's  disappearance.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  this  is  relevant  to  the 
case. 

What  was  Mr.  A's  connection  with  this?  He 
had  acquired  a  lot  of  A  B  &  M  bonds  before  the 
company  went  bankrupt.  He  had  gotten  them 
from  customers  who  offered  them  to  him  in  lieu 
of  regular  payments.  He  accepted  the  bonds  be- 
cause his  debtors  were  strapped.  When  Mr.  A 
left  the  hotel  that  night  after  a  two-hour  visit  I 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Crater  case.  But  my  first  impres- 
sions are  not  always  reliable. 

MIND    VS.     MATTER 

NOT  long  ago  on  our  way  to  visit  friends 
in  upper  Westchester,  my  wife  and  I  cut 
off  to  visit  The  House.  Cronin  had  told  me 
the  widow  had  managed  to  sell  it  to  a  young 
couple.  Naturally  she  didn't  say  anything  about 
its  putative  past.  I  told  my  wife  that  if  the 
couple  looked  right,  I  might  tell  them  and  try  to 
get  their  permission  to  dig.  I  found  the  young 
woman  of  the  house  at  a  neighbor's  cook-out. 
She  is  a  trim,  cool,  pretty  brunette.  Without  in- 
troducing myself  I  said  I  had  been  interested  in 
her  house  when  the  widow  owned  it.  I  asked  if 
there  had  been  any  major  construction  or  plant- 


ing since  they  bought  it.  She  said,  no,  and  asked 
why  I  wanted  to  know. 

"Dutch  Colonial  houses  have  fascinated  me 
for  a  long  time,"  I  said.  Clearly  this  was  the 
time  to  speak  up.  But  she  wasn't  right.  Her 
manner  was  too  composed.  She  was  not  the  im- 
pulsive volunteer-digger  type. 

Cronin  and  Golemboski  think  at  least  part  of 
Krauss'  statement  is  true.  Perhaps  he  had  a  more 
direct  role  in  Crater's  disappearance  and/or 
death  than  he  was  willing  to  admit.  Cronin 
hopes  to  break  the  case  before  he  retires.  He  is 
still  seeking  more  evidence.  "We've  got  to  be 
able  to  convince  a  judge  that  if  the  search  order 
were  granted  the  body  would  probably  be  found 
there.  Right  now  we  still  can't  prove  that  Crater 
was  ever  at  the  Krauss  house."  Recently  Cronin 
learned  of  a  key  witness  who  may  be  able  to 
provide  some  of  the  needed  confirmation.  But 
at  this  writing  he  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  exact  whereabouts  of  this  witness. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  Croiset's  state- 
ments? He  has  never  been  in  America.  As  far  as 
I  could  find  out  the  Crater  case  had  very  little 
press  coverage  in  the  Netherlands  in  1930  when 
Croiset  was  a  twenty-year-old  grocery  clerk.  He 
had  not  known  what  I  was  going  to  question  him 
about  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  ever  had 
occasion  to  study  the  case. 

It  would  be  easiest  to  attribute  his  hits  to 
coincidence.  But  according  to  several  Nether- 
lands police  officials  he  has  attained  such  a  num- 
ber of  remarkable  hits  that  to  label  them  all 
coincidence  would  be  like  calling  Willie  Mays 
just  a  very  lucky  batter.  Continuing  and  careful 
tests  of  Croiset's  psychic  abilities  by  Dr.  Tenhaeff 
and  Professor  Hans  Bender  of  the  University  of 
Freiburg  seem  to  indicate  that  Croiset  is  one  of 
the  most  accurate  users  of  extrasensory  percep- 
tion in  the  world  today.  Still  he  does  sometimes 
miss. 

Has  he  actually  pointed  to  a  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  tantalizing  disappearance  cases  of  our 
century?  Or  did  Croiset  simply  fish  up  some 
oddly  unrelated  bits  from  what  William  James 
called  the  "continuum  of  consciousness,  against 
which  our  individuality  builds  but  accidental 
fences,  and  into  which  our  several  minds  plunge 
as  into  a  mother  sea  or  reservoir"? 

We  may  never  know.  When  New  York 
Supreme  Court  justices  disappear  from  New  York 
City  they  do  it  properly.  On  December  12,  1829 
—a  century  before  Crater— former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  John  Lansing  left  his  New  York  hotel 
room  to  mail  some  letters.  He  was  never  seen 
again,  either. 
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the  Plague  of  the  Locus 


TH  E  writer  who  simply  works  at  his  desk 
these  days  is  doomed  before  he  starts;  the 
public  has  begun  to  demand  originality  not  in 
content  but  in  the  circumstances  ot  creation. 
This  trend  started  with  Thomas  Wolfe's  habit 
of  writing  on  refrigerator  tops  and  really  got 
rolling  when  Jean  Kerr  announced  that  she  did 
her  writing  in  a  parked  car.  While  no  one  wants 
to  go  around  decrying  Wolfe  or  curtailing  Kerr, 
it  is  obvious  that  these  two  have  set  an  impossible 
precedent.  Few  writers  can  pretend  to  Wolfe's 
stature  or  aspire  to  Mrs.  Kerr's  luck  in  finding 
parking  places.  They  must  either  discover  new 
writing  methods  for  themselves  or  give  up  all 
thought  of  publication. 

Several  intrepid  scriveners  have  already  tackled 
this  problem.  The  first  of  these  was  Basil  Benton, 
1  classically  oriented  young  man  who  decided 
to  write  his  books  in  running  brooks.  The  effort 
was  a  worthy  one,  but  not  notably  successful. 
He  started  on  a  slender  sensitive  volume  in 
April,  but  a  midsummer  drought  caused  all  the 
available  brooks  to  run  dry,  and  Benton  perforce 
as  well.  Several  days  of  precipitation  enabled 
him  to  resume  work  at  the  end  of  August,  but 
he  was  forced  to  saw  his  way  through  chunks  of 
ice  before  he  could  complete  his  last  chapter. 
And  when  he  finally  submitted  his  manuscript, 
the  editors,  suspecting  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
promotion  stunt  for  an  underwater  pen  company, 
got  cold  feet  about  the  whole  thing.  Benton 
had  already  developed  chilblains  which  spread 
to  his  brain  and  killed  him. 

Donald  V.  Crandall,  a  less  talented  writer  than 
poor  Benton  but  one  with  a  more  psychological 
turn  of  mind,  felt  that  a  technique  attuned  to 


the  Gcstalt  of  the  times  was  clearly  required 
"The  Wolfe-refrigerator  Kerr-car  axis,"  he  said, 
"rests  securely  on  identification  with  the  mecha- 
nized quotidien  aspects  of  the  reader's  life." 
(This  sort  of  thing  alone  goes  a  long  way  in 
explaining  his  difficulties  in  getting  published.) 
It  was  Crandall's  theory  that  Wolfe,  by  mis- 
using an  ordinary  household  appliance,  had  pro- 
duced "an  attractive  dichotomous  reaction":  on 
the  one  hand  he  nivited  public  respect  by  im- 
parting new  glamor  to  refrigerator  tops  ("trans- 
mogrification"), and  on  the  other,  he  permitted 
the  reader  to  feel  amiably  superior  to  the  im- 
practical fool  who  failed  to  grasp  the  true 
purpose  of  the  appliance  ("confirmation  of  the 
artist-stereotype").  The  theory  applied  equally 
well  to  Mrs.  Kerr's  case;  perhaps  even  better  since 
it  also  confirmed  the  deep-rooted  public  convic- 
tion that  no  woman  really  knows  what  a  car  is 
for. 

Crandall  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  way  to 
apply  his  reasoning.  The  two  most  logical  illog- 
ical locations  had  been  pre-empted  by  the  pio- 
neers, but  he  was  quite  ready  with  an  alternative: 
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he  would  write  on  trains.  These,  he  argued,  not 
only  had  the  necessary  qualifications  of  familiar- 
ity and  mechanization,  but  the  additional  periph- 
eral advantages  of  suggesting  " of  thought," 

"gravy ,"  and,  in  the  broadest  sense,  "wheels 

going  around." 

Crandall's  experiment  began  bravely  and  was 
chugging  along  apace  until  he  made  the  calami- 
tous discovery  that  the  legal  cents-per-mile  rate 
bore  a  relationship  to  the  prevalent  cents-per- 
word  scale  that  made  the  whole  thing  imprac- 
tical. Disheartened  but  not  defeated,  he  applied 
to  the  New  York  Central,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  and  Long  Island  Railroads 
for  traveling  fellowships;  they  protested  that  they 
were  themselves  in  far  greater  need  of  grants- 
in-aid;  all  parties  then  filed  joint  applications 
with  the  Ford  Foundation,  but  it  will  be  some 
months  before  the  results  can  be  known. 

NEGOTIABLE     SECURITIES 

IN  THE  meantime  another  writer,  Elihu 
Linot,  was  attacking  the  problem  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle.  It  was  his  contention  that  this 
whole  trend  could  and  should  be  repolarized  in 
an  editorial  direction.  "Editors,"  he  said,  "need 
not  follow  the  public  as  the  night  the  day;  they 
must  be  induced  to  lead  it.  The  writer  truly 
worth  his  salt  will  not  stoop  to  the  search  for 
a  crass  method  of  creation  designed  to  catch  the 
public  eye.  He  will  seek  a  method  that  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  editor." 

It  was  certainly  a  courageous  statement,  but 
Linot,  after  weeks  of  lucubration,  was  unable 
to   hit    upon    a   writing   surface    that    embodied 


sure-fire  editorial  appeal.  Finally,  finding  him- 
self at  a  literary  cocktail  party,  he  resolved  to 
put  the  question  direct.  Cleverly  deploying  a 
tray  of  martinis  and  two  luscious  young  ladies, 
he  succeeded  in  cornering  a  world-famous  editor. 
Once  he  had  managed  to  make  his  query  audible, 
the  answer  shot  back,  quick  as  a  flash. 

"My  dear  fellow,  it's  simple:  just  write  on  the 
backs  of  bearer  bonds." 

What  with  one  thing  and  another,  the  world- 
famous  editor's  enunciation  was  not  entirely  dis- 
tinct; the  message  reached  Linot's  ears  as: 

"Write  on   the  backs  of  barer  blondes." 

He  was,  however,  enchanted  with  the  idea  and 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  it  out.  He  was  forced 
to  discard  the  first  blonde  because  she  was  too 
ticklish,  but  the  second  was  admirably  restrained 
and  had  a  splendid  broad  back.  Starting  high  on 
her  left  shoulder  with  a  fine  ball-point  pen,  he 
was  able  to  complete  his  first  chapter  within  ten 
days  and  the  space  above  a  strapless  cotton  dress. 
He  wrapped  the  girl  in  Manila-  paper  and  sent 
her  to  the  editor,  who  telephoned  at  once  to  say 
that  he  found  the  work  beautifully  articulated 
and  would  like  to  see  more.  Linot's  enthusiasm 
ran  high.  Working  night  and  day  he  was  able 
to  encompass  the  next  chapter  easily  within  the 
decolletage  of  a  knitted  black  bathing  suit. 

It  was  then  that  the  blow  fell:  after  reading 
the  text  the  editor  eloped  with  the  manuscript, 
of  which  there  was  no  carbon,  and  wrote  Linot 
curtly  that  he  would  horsewhip  him  if  he  ever 
attempted  to  lay  pen  on  the  girl  again. 

Well,  that  s  where  the  matter  stands  to  date. 
It  would  appear  that  things  have  indeed  reached 
a  jaretty  impasse. 
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A  distinguished  novelist  tells  how  she  made 

friends,  across  the  gap  of  centuries, 

with  a  cluster  of  extraordinary  women — a 

scandal-touched  great  lady,  and  the  Vestals 

vhose  lives  were  nun-like  in  only  one  respect. 

ABLE  to  be  in  Rome  for  nearly  three 
months,  from  late  winter  on  into  the 
spring,  I  found  myself,  as  never  before,  with 
what  for  me  was  "a  sum  of  time  to  spend."  On 
other  visits,  it  had  been  a  matter  of  numbering 
weeks  and  days,  of  planning,  lest  any  be  wasted— 
those  had  been  visits;  this  was  a  sojourn.  Now,  I 
could  afford  to  wander,  not  so  much  at  will  as 
almost  with  none— wander  with  my  imagination 
open,  curiosities  ready  to  be  awakened,  particular 
interests  ready  to  be  stirred,  waiting  to  see  what 
Rome  would  do  to  me.  Through  such  an  amaz- 
ing—and, it  could  be,  bemusing— world  of  ex- 
perience, it  was  necessary  to  follow  threads  of 
my  own;  one  by  one,  I  began  picking  such  threads 
up.  Of  the  host  of  personalities,  out  of  so  many 
centuries,   which    palpably    continue    to   people 


Rome,  nil  could  not  speak  to  me— how  should 
that  be  possible? 

To  me,  I  found,  those  which  were  the  most 
"real,"  which  was  to  say  most  eloquent,  were 
those  of  whom  tangible  evidence  remains:  traces 
of  a  garden,  portions  of  a  dwelling,  paintings 
(however  fragmentary)  on  a  wall.  As  to  women,  to 
whom  surroundings  matter,  whose  surroundings 
so  often  serve  to  express  them,  what  had  been 
left  behind  spoke  to  me  most.  To  the  Empress 
Livia's  little  house  on  the  Palatine  and  that 
lovely  sylvan  room  from  her  other  home,  to  the 
garden  courtyard  and  shallow  staircases  trodden 
by  generations  of  Vestal  Virgins,  I  returned  often. 
The  interest,  the  sympathy  those  scenes  en- 
gendered caused  me  to  seek,  in  my  reading,  any 
authority  who  could  help  to  acquaint  me  with 
those  lives— their  historical  background,  their 
atmosphere,  their  meaning,  and  the  moments  in 
them  which  possibly  mattered  most. 

Sleep  was  to  be  dreaded  by  whichever  one 
of  the  six  Vestal  Virgins  was  on  night  duty  in  the 
circular  temple.  Round  her,  as  she  watched 
Vesta's  fire's  sacred  reflections  pulse  on  the  in- 
side of  the  white  dome,  would  sound  stray  un- 
accountable footsteps  about  the  Forum,  its 
acoustics  sharpened  by  night.  The  ear  of  the 
girl  or  woman  (ages  of  Vestals  being  from  fifteen 
upward  to  forty-five)  would  attune  itself,  at  once 
intently  and  blankly,  as  though  to  the  syllables 
of  a  foreign  language,  to  the  give-offs  of  a  world 
of  which  she  knew  little— some  lonely,  nervous. 
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iggressively-planted  tread,  alcoholic  zigzagging, 
the  sound-track  of  one  person  creeping  upon  an- 
other across  pavement,  ratlike  slippings  and 
scurryings  of  those  still  furtive  though  now 
hidden.  Couplings,  accompanied  by  sounds  cor- 
responding to  nothing  in  her  experience— human, 
it  was  to  be  supposed— would  be  taking  place 
under  nearby  porticoes;  and  now  and  then  a 
leap  of  preyer  on  prey,  a  dulled  fall  like  that  of 
a  sack  of  earth,  pettish  dying-down  flailing  of 
limbs,  death  gurgles. 

Herself,  she  had  nothing  but  sleep  to  fear. 
The  element  she  nursed,  as  it  beat  upward, 
tinged  her  face  with  the  only  flame  it  would 
know.  If  she  fell  asleep  and  let  the  fire  out,  a 
priest  would  beat  her;  he  would  perform  this 
office  chastely,  correctly,  in  the  modest  dark.  The 
penalty,  bereft  of  interest  by  punctilio,  woidd  be 
less  awful  than  the  dead-black  extinction  on 
which  she  might  open  her  eyes,  if  for  so  much  as 
a  moment  she  dared  risk  closing  them.  I  have 
wondered  whether,  ironically,  a  Vestal  forcing 
herself  awake  through  the  small  hours,  swimmy 
in  the  warmth,  hypnotized  by  the  flame's  flutter, 
was  not  often  the  one  genuine  sleepyhead  in 
polite  Rome.  As  against  that,  nerves  might  be 
kept  on  the  stretch:  young  nurses  speak  of  the 
arid  abnormality  of  a  night  watch— not  the  duty 
(which  is  a  mitigation)  but  the  watch  itself  tells 
terribly  on  the  spirit  and  strains  the  conscious- 
ness. Something  about  it,  they  say,  is  against 
nature.  Hours  in  which  the  dying  easily  die  are 
those  least  livable  for  the  living.  The  Vestal, 
peculiarized  since  childhood,  may  not  have  re- 
acted to  her  ordeal  thus.  Night  and  day,  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  must  have  been  much  the 
same  in  that  small  closed  temple,  whose  beehive- 
hut  form  commemorated  the  early  days  of  the 
cidt.  Yet  I  cannot  think  one  can  defy  night  and 
not  be  aware  of  it. 

The  five  other  Vestals  were  free  to  slumber,  in 
their  row  of  bedchambers  in  the  y\trium,  and 
everything  suggests  that  they  should  have  done 
so,  soundly.  Their  day  had  been  tranquil, 
ordered,  piously  pleasant.  Their  surroundings, 
as  we  know,  were  delightful;  moreover  the 
spacious  plan  of  the  precincts  gave  them  no 
reason  to  get  on  each  other's  nerves— they  had 
no  need  to  mix  when  not  in  the  mood.  They 
had  no  economic  anxieties,  and  no  emotional 
ones  if  they  had  sense.  Unlike  nuns  (with  whom 
they  are  not  to  be  confused)  the  Vestals  led  a 
by-no-means  cloistered  existence;  hardly  a  day 
went  by  without  an  outing.  In  daylight  they 
could  whirl  round  Rome  in  carriages,  that 
privilege  denied  to  everyone  else;  and  they  ap- 


peared, seated  near  the  Emperor,  at  all  public 
ceremonials,  spectacles,  and  functions.  The 
circus,  the  race  course,  and  later  the  Colosseum 
were  nothing  when  not  graced  by  their  presence: 
they  inhaled  sweat  and  crowd  stenches  as  they 
might  the  scent  of  flowers  in  their  peristyle 
garden,  were  unruffled  by  passions  and  pandemo- 
nium, gazed  unblinkingly  down  on  bloodshed. 
Their  dress,  a  tunic  over  a  pleated  robe,  the 
head  being  bound  by  a  fillet,  was  becoming. 
(The  fillet,  in  the  form  of  a  rouleau,  rose  high 
above  the  unfurrowed  brow— in  some  portrait 
statues  this  may  give  the  impression,  a  wrong 
one,  that  they  wore  their  hair  en  Pompadour.) 
Each  Vestal,  offspring  of  an  aristocratic  dormis, 
had  undergone  searching  examination  before  be- 
ing accepted  for  the  Order:  not  only  morality 
and  intelligence  were  required  of  her,  she  had 
also  to  be  found  physically  perfect— not  only 
without  defect  or  disability  but,  one  may  take 
it,  at  least  reasonably  good-looking.  Having  been 
accepted,  she  had  to  wait;  for  the  candidate  w:is 
brought  for  examination  at  the  age  of  not  more 
than  five  or  six.  The  girl  child  was  brought  to 
the  Atriiim,  one  imagines,  less  by  her  own  choice 
(except  in  cases  of  great  precocity)  than  at  the 
instance  of  her  determined  family.  For  a  daugh- 
ter, no  higher  honor  was  to  be  sought;  and  the 
young  set-apart  creature,  waiting  at  home  for  her 
fifteenth  birthday  and/or  the  next  vacancy  in  the 
Atrium,  probably  learned  to  regard  herself,  as 
did  those  round  her,  with  sacred  enthusiasm.  If 
there  were  recalcitrants,  I  have  not  heard  of 
them. 


WHAT     WOMEN     TRULY     ENJOY 

TH  E  existences  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  were, 
as  I  see  it,  enviable.  For  what  they  fore- 
went as  women,  they  were  compensated  in  the 
ways  women  most  tridy  enjoy.  An  aura  sur- 
rounded them.  Limelit  appearances,  dining 
which  everything  that  they  said  and  did  was 
above  criticism,  alternated  with  restfid  privacy. 
Their  transit  through  streets  or  across  the  Forum 
left  behind  it  a  wake  of  awe,  not  untouched  by 
sentiment,  in  the  most  profane.  They  were  on 
idyllic  terms  with  Emperors  with  whom  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  be  platonic. 
So  far  as  the  great  could  relish  intelligence,  the 
six  had  an  opportunity  to  show  it.  The  elevated 
seclusion  in  which  they  lived  must  have  been 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  character,  as  is  condi- 
tioned air  to  the  nurseling  plant.  Vestals'  coun- 
sels were  barkened  to;  they  could  exercise 
influence,  and  did  so.  They  could  secure  pardons: 
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a  Vestal  meeting  in  the  street  a  criminal  being 
taken  to  execution  could  have  him  spared. 
Sheathed  from  grossnesses,  insidated  from 
dramas,  scandals,  the  six  during  their  sallies 
into  the  beau  monde  were  free  to  observe  these 
at  close  quarters:  much  must  they  have  had  to 
discuss,  with  a  cool  wonder,  upon  their  return  to 
the  cool  Atrium.  Yet  they  knew,  one  may  hope, 
something  more  than  serene  com])lacency; 
rendered  to  religion  by  dedication,  they  cannot 
but  have  been  spiritualized  by  their  unearthly 
duties.  Moreover,  what  they  saw  of  the  flesh 
must  have  beatified  for  them  their  vow  of 
chastity. 

Chastity  was  very  strictly  enforced;  a  Vestal 
who  lapsed  was  buried  alive— she  descended  into 
a  subterranean  tomb  which  was  then  sealed  up 
over  her  head,  if  punctilio  attended  upon  a 
beating,  still  more  was  it  present  at  the  infliction 
of  death:  the  cell-like  tomb  was  furnished  with 
food  and  drink,  for  a  sacred  lady  must  not  die 
of  starvation,  and  with  gruesome  respectfulness 
did  the  executioner  assist  the  doomed  one  onto 
and  down  tlie  ladder  which  took  her  to  her 
protracted  agony.  However,  given  the  long  roll 
of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  lapses  were  rare.  At  forty- 
five  a  Vestal,  released  from  the  Order,  was  free 
to  marry:  should  she  elect  to  do  so,  what  better 
wife  for  a  distinguished,  sober,  correctness- 
esteeming  widower?  But  there  were  those  who 
preferred  not  to  cpiit  the  Atrium.  The  position 
of  Senior  Vestal,  probably  reached,  would  make 
anything  in  the  outside  world  seem  an  anti- 
climax. Those  who  chose  not  to  abdicate  could 
stay  on,  thereby  blocking  promotion  and  leaving 
some  junior,  next  on  the  list  for  admission,  to 
chafe  at  home  well  on  into  her  teens— or  even 
her  twenties— for  the  number  of  Vestals  might 
not  exceed  six. 

The  premises  known  as  the  Atrium  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins  were,  we  recall,  more  than  once 
rebuilt,  lavishly,  by  well-meaning  Emperors. 
Each  time  this  must  have  raised  dust,  disorgan- 
ized routine,  and  brought  in  workmen.  A  more 
trying,  because  more  regular,  nuisance  woidd 
have  been  night-time  disturbance  by  the  Palatine 
set— the  Vestals  must  have  been  constantly  shocked 
awake.  The  Atrium,  remember,  backed  on  the 
Palatine,  which  rose  steeply  above  it  like  a  wall, 
and  the  Vestals,  again  remember,  slept  at  the 
back.  Soon  after  the  Forum's  roar  had  subsided, 
activity  would  begin  on  the  built-up  hillside. 
That  now  spectral  honeycomb,  stairs,  ramps, 
passages,  through  which  moreover  zigzagged  a 
vaulted  roadway,  overhung  the  Atrium's  bed- 
chambers—and it  was  by  one  or  another  of  those 


routes  that  after-dinner  Palatine  parties,  on  nois^ 
vice  bent,  pliniged  their  way  down  into  the  sink 
of  unlit  Rome,  and  ultimately  made  their 
debauched  return.  The  din,  the  echoes  they 
kicked  up  must  have  been  hideous. 

The  Imperial  ladies  and  their  eutonrnges  went 
to  all  lengths  to  flaunt  their  errors:  consequently 
their  names  have  remained  so  bad  that  there 
seems  no  point  in  blackening  them  further. 
Among  the  tlisappointments  of  Augustus  had 
been  Julia,  his  daughter  and  only  child,  whose 
desire  for  notoriety  (possibly  in  opposition  to  her 
father)  was  realized.  Widely  broadcast,  danger- 
ously scandalous,  her  career  had  to  be  put  a 
stop  to:  she  was  banished  to  an  island,  leaving 
behind  her  a  train  of  smirched  reputations  and 
ruined  lovers.  Her  daughter  the  second  Julia  was 
little  better:  between  them  the  two  set  a  pace 
which  their  successors  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
must  follow.  Where  would  our  vocabulary  be 
without  Messalina?  Yet  was  not  this  Empress, 
now  a  prototype,  but  an  extreme  example  of  her 
kind?  —who,  adding  to  nymphomania  an  addic- 
tion to  dabbling  in  power  politics,  in  almost  all 
cases  met  wretched  ends. 

What  mattered  was,  that  they  cost  more  than 
they  were  worth:  they  damaged  the  existing  re- 
gard for  women.  The  Roman  matron— wise  and 
temperate  consort,  guardian  of  everything  in  the 
damns  that  was  benevolent  and  tender,  raiser  of 
memorable  sons— came  to  be  a  receding  and 
dimming  image.  Nor,  for  a  time,  did  anything 
more  individualized,  original,  or  spirited  replace 
her.  The  one  career  open  to  women  outside  the 
domus  appeared  to  be  a  career  round  town:  every 
caterwaul  or  titter  heard  in  the  night  went  to 
confirm  masculine  pessimism.  Rome  seems  to 
have  raised  no  "new  woman"  till  the  emergence 
of  the  feminine  Christian  martyrs,  whose  inde- 
pendence of  character,  equanimity,  poise,  firm- 
ness, and  power  to  discountenance  should  be 
noted,  not  as  distinct  from  their  saintliness  but 
as  part  of  it.  These  were  the  emancipates,  under 
God.  Faith,  and  the  necessity  to  testify,  stirred 
awake  in  them  qualities  owed  to  an  old 
heredity,  a  tradition  which  had  at  least  nursed 
them,  if  it  had  also  caused  them,  till  now,  to 
slumber. 


LIVIA    S     PAINTED     GARDEN 

ROME  holds  in  its  keeping  more  than  one 
masterpiece  of  illusion.  Loveliest  of  those 
which  remain  intact  is  the  Empress  Livia's 
painted  garden,  an  additional  wonder  of  the 
world.    A  flower-fringed  wood,  with  vague  hills 
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undulating  behind,  this  first  encompassed  an 
oblong  room  in  Livia's  country  villa  at  Prima 
Porta.  Not  long  ago  the  sylvan  scene  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  walls  of  a  room  of  the  same  propor- 
tions, built  for  it  in  the  Museo  Nazionale. 
Neighbored  in  the  museum  by  the  modish  domus 
decorations,  this  blue-green  eternity  of  Livia's 
should  be  visited  on  a  different,  less  banal  day- 
one  does  not  merely  look  at  it,  one  becomes  en- 
closed in  it.  In  these  young  woods,  diaphanous, 
not  more  dense  than  thickets,  everything  is 
ardent  and  fresh-growing,  yet  drenched  as  by 
dew  with  all  time's  mystery.  Branches  and  the 
air  between  them  are  alive  with  birds,  and  wild 
doves  and  finches  and  others  have  taken  courage 
and  perched  on  the  trellis,  nearer  the  eye.  Gaps 
in  the  trellis  give  on  a  strip  of  greensward  be- 
tween it  and  the  parapet— which,  though  it  runs 
all  the  way  round,  keeping  back  tffe  wood,  never 
is  monotonous,  for  its  tracery-patterns  change 
and  it  has  embrasures.  The  one  tree  framed 
within  each  embrasure  is,  you  will  note,  of  a 
species  rarer  (that  is,  in  Italy)  than  are  those 
mingling  together  in  the  wood. 

Near  an  exotic  pine  a  rabbit  has  got  in,  as 
rabbits  do.  The  apples  and  oranges  ripening  are 
few  as  yet,  though  enough  to  weigh  down  the 
still-slender  boughs;  the  flowers  grow,  also,  not 
in  too  great  or  anonymous  profusion— there  is  a 
touch  of  identity  to  each  as  it  rests  on  the  bush, 
leans  from  the  spray,  or  springs  from  the  stem. 
The  wood  recedes,  as  in  life,  into  veils  of 
atmosphere:  everything  in  the  forefront  is  in 
stereoscopic  closeness  to  you— the  veining  of 
leaves,  corollas'  uneven  or  dinted  petals,  the 
molded,  tipped,  and  directed  feathers  composing 
the  characteristic  plumage  of  each  bird.  Else- 
where, only  in  poetry  could  tjiere  be  such 
verisimilitude.  There  is  not  a  breeze,  but  the 
greenery  has  a  look  of  not  perfect  stillness: 
animate,  it  must  breathe. 

I  visited  Prima  Porta:  a  friend  and  I  and  her 
cocoa-colored,  aristocratic  dogs  climbed  the  slope 
to  where  Livia's  villa  was— two  women  paying  a 
morning  call  on  a  third,  gone  (though  not  quite) 
as  were  her  surroundings.  We  looked  down  into 
what  we  had  expected— a  shell  left  open,  after 
its  excavation,  to  convince  the  hopeful  that  there 
is  nothing  more,  now.  Having  wanted  to  see  the 
first  site  of  the  magic  wood,  the  exact  locality  of 
its  original  holding  of  its  sway,  I  was  satisfied. 
Prima  Porta  was,  in  the  Empress's  time,  the  first 
main  stop  (I  imagine,  for  changing  horses)  on  the 
Via  Flaminia's  course  from  Rome  to  the  north. 
Round  here,  the  highway  dips  through  wonder- 
ful   country,    on    which    Nature    has    showered 


numerous  woods— why  did  Livia,  who  had  only 
to  go  to  her  door  and  look  out,  or  lace  on  stouter 
sandals  and  take  a  walk,  choose  to  encase  herself 
in  a  painted  one?  We  know  who  she  was, 
Augustus's  wife,  the  new  Roman  Empire's  First 
Lady.   But  what  was  she? 


A     MODEL     FOR     JOSEPHINI 

ANYONE  interested  in  watching  women 
deal  with  the  situations  in  which  they  find 
themselves  must  have  been  interested  by  watch- 
ing Livia.  Observed  she  was.  The  slight  scandal 
attendant  on  her  divorce  from  T.  Claudius  Nero 
and  rush,  forthwith,  into  marriage  with  Augustus 
connected  with  her  having  been  pregnant  at  the 
time:  that  a  lady  in  her  condition  should  brave 
the  law  courts  then  haste,  anew,  to  a  bridal  bed 
was  considered  indelicate;  moreover  the  child 
with  which  she  was  great  was  not  unnaturally 
rumored  to  be  Augustus's,  though  T.  Claudius 
Nero,  gentleman  to  the  last,  was  not  to  be  shaken 
in  his  claim  to  paternity:  legally,  the  boy  Drusus 
remained  his.  If  the  boy  were  indeed  Augustus's, 
what  irony— for  Livia,  once  into  her  second  mar- 
riage, bore  no  more  children.  That  Augustus 
could  be  a  father  was  manifest  in  the  form  of  the 
awful  Julia,  begotten  by  him  on  his  irreproach- 
able first  wife,  Scribonia,  since  then  divorced  for 
Livia's  sake. 

For  Livia,  this  man  with  an  unprecedented 
future  opening  before  him  risked  what,  at  that 
juncture,  was  all-important:  his  name  for  in- 
tegrity. Battles  the  youthful  Triumvir  had  won; 
all  the  more  it  behooved  him  to  be  above  one 
battle,  that  of  the  passions.  If  Livia  did  not  im- 
passion this  formal  Roman  (which,  between- 
times,  he  might  have  rebelled  against  or 
mistrusted)  she  must  have  pleased  him,  subtly, 
deeply,  entirely,  and  as  never  before,  which 
sounds  less  dangerous  but  may  be  more  so.    She 
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won  him,  and  she  kepi  him.  Augustus  Caesar, 
with  his  exaltation  of  hneal  descendency,  his 
conviction  that  he  should  found  a  dynasty, 
needed  a  son  no  less  than,  later,  did  Napoleon. 
Both  career-emperors  were  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, locked  with  former  mistresses  into  barren 
marriages.  Napoleon  put  away  Josephine;  Livia 
stayed  the  course. 

When  history  seems  to  repeat  itself,  the  cen- 
turies between  characters  disappear.  Apart  from 
circumstance,  how  much  had  they  in  common, 
the  vulnerable  Josephine,  the  adroit  Livia?  Both 
had  a  gift  for  interiors:  women's  charming  rooms 
not  only  relax  the  warrior  but  ease  the  con- 
federates brought  home  for  informal  but  it  may 
be  decisive  talks.  Lightly  flattering,  teasingly  dis- 
creet would  be  the  conversation  of  the  siren  now 
ensconced  as  hostess.  Malmaison  outside  Paris, 
that  idyll-setting,  with  its  long  couches  and  little 
chairs,  windows  onto  the  garden,  bric-a-brac, 
draperies  classic  yet  ethereal  (what  might  not 
Livia  have  done  with  nuislin!)  we  see  as  it  was; 
Livia's  intimate  house  on  the  Palatine,  with  its 
cool  courtyard,  today  is  in  many  ways  as  it  was 
not.  Yet  we  have  a  clue  as  to  how  it  was  furnished 
when  we  realize,  the  pieces  set  out  on  Josepliinc's 
polished  floors  were  in  the  admirable  new  fashion 
France  hailed  as  "Empire  ":  we  know  what  epoch 
they  reconstructed,  which  empire  had  originated 
their  classic  curves.  Napoleon's  having  in  mind 
Augustus,  imperial  laurels,  so-far-siinilar  fortunes, 
led  to  Josephine's  furniture  and  dresses  being 
modeled  as  closely  as  possible  on  Livia's.  Further, 
these  two,  each  to  the  taste  of  a  man  of  destiny, 
played  their  parts  accordingly— each  entered  a 
drama  at,  as  it  happened,  a  point  at  which  she 
could  be  at  her  best,  do  her  best,  contribute  from 
what  she  was  and  had.  Livia  and  Josephine  were 
stylish;  each  knew  how  to  give  an  air  of  heroic 
chic,  of  summery  enterprise,  to  an  enforced  new 
order.  Empire  is  an  involvement:  against  glories 
the  cautious  are  bound  to  balance  possible  cost. 
Ostentation,  in  young-imperial  circles,  could  have 
made  exactly  the  wrong  iinpression.  Livia  and 
Josephine  were  elegant  on  an  apparent  shoe- 
string. 

There  the  resemblance  stops.  Josephine's  los- 
ing of  Napoleon  must,  thf)ugh  dynastic  necessity 
gave  it  cause,  have  been  also  due  to  mistakes  such 
as  love  can  make— one  might  say,  such  as  only 
love  can  make.  To  love  makes  one  less  clever. 
Livia's  mistakes,  it  would  seem,  were  few  (their 
annoying  fewness  may  have  accounted  for  her 
not  being  widely  or  warmly  liked)  and,  such  as 
they  were,  not  in  regard  to  Augustus.  Are  we  t(j 
argue,  she  did  not  love  him?    "The  rising  man" 


may  be  one  thing,  the  man  another.  He  and  she 
remained  an  alliance— on  his  side,  the  closest  his 
natine  knew.  Caught  in  the  rapids  of  success, 
they  were  at  least  never  swept  apart.  In  return 
for  the  risk  taken,  she  could  hardly  have  made 
him  a  better  wife.  .Augustus  became  a  man  with 
little  to  spare:  that  state,  she  probably  under- 
stood, or  (if  after  all  she  did  love  him)  became 
resigned  to.  Livia,  for  her  jKirt,  had  much  to 
steer:  if  she  calculated  (as  her  critics  suggest), 
apjjeased,  where  necessary,  too  openly,  obstructed 
friends  who  would  gain  the  Emperor's  ear,  or 
seemed  devious,  automatic  or  over-charming, 
can  one  blame  her? 

Part  of  the  situation  in  whicii  she  found  herself 
was  this:  there  was  increasing  tension,  disaccord 
aggravated  by  circinnstanccs  (such  as  the  child- 
lessness of  her  second  marriage)  between  her  son 
Tiberius  and  his  stepfather.  Tiberius,  first  of 
her  sons  by  Claudius  Nero,  was  "difficult"— why 
he  became  so  has  filled  books.  Dislocated  father- 
attachment,  resentment  against  his  mother  for 
changing  husbands  were  added  to,  as  he  entered 
manhood,  by  a  sense  of  being  thwarted  and  over- 
looked. For  years,  no  appointment  found  for  him 
seemed  to  him  of  enough  importance,  though 
the  preferment  shown  him  annoyed  others. 
Augustus's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  Tiberius  could 
have  had  sufficient  domestic  cause.  But  the  ob 
jection  had  also  a  deep  base— the  failure  of  a 
son  of  his  to  be  born,  the  failure  of  adopted 
heirs  to  survive,  made  it  clearer  to  Augustus, 
with  every  year,  that  this  psychological  Caliban 
must  succeed  him.  Between  these  two  men  of 
hers  stood  Livia,  striving  to  make  each  hour  and 
day  agreeable.  Were  there  times  when  she  put 
her  hands  to  her  head,  moments  when  she  would 
have  given  anything,  everything,  to  be  else- 
where? There  can  be  no  woman,  in  anything 
like  Livia's  position,  for  whom  Elsewhere  is  not 
at  times  the  desired  land. 


THE     LONGING     FOR     ELSEWHERE 

NOT  for  her,  viUcggiaturn  in  the  distant 
hills,  whose  blueness  she  saw  from  tlie 
tired  Palatine.  Augustus  must  never  be  out  ol 
call.  The  Prima  Porta  villa,  though  some  w-iy 
north,  was  so  placed  as  to  be  absolutely  accessible 
—a  messenger  had  but  to  leap  from  his  spent 
horse  and  sprint,  if  breathlessly,  up  the  small 
hill.  The  Via  Flaminia  passes  directly  under  the 
villa,  through  a  cutting.  This  must,  I  thought, 
when  I  took  stock  of  the  place,  have  been  like 
living  over  a  main  raihvay  line,  or  in  America, 
for  instance,  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike.  Some 
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thing  was  very  wrong  if  two-way  traffic  along  the 
Via  Flaminia  ceased  to  be  ceaseless.  There  would 
be,  of  course,  military  interruptions:  Augustus, 
looking  up  from  his  papers,  would  with  knowl- 
edgeable ear  check  on  the  marching  rhythm  of 
one  of  the  legions.  Did  the  Empress  go  to  the 
villa  door  to  breathe  or  look  round  the  country, 
guards  sprang  to  the  salute.  She  did  not  walk  in 
the  country;  to  do  so  would  have  been  highly 
peculiar— had  the  caprice  seized  her,  it  would 
have  converted  itself  into  an  expedition,  maidens 
with  lyres,  porters  bowed  under  paraphernalia 
it  was  considered  she  might  want.  And  what  can 
a  wood  be  but  a  disappointment,  full  of  thorns, 
full  of  flies,  full,  after  all,  of  nothing  but  many 
trees— what  a  bore,  how  hostile!  What  you  saw 
in  a  wood,  from  the  outside,  vanished  the  minute 
you  set  foot  in  it.  Somebody  coming  after  her— 
"Madam,  a  word  with  you,  if  you  please—" 

She  turns  home,  if  indeed  she  ever  went  out. 
That  was  enough  of  it:  between  the  real  earth 
and  real  sky  there  is  no  Elsewhere.  Once  from 
her  carriage  she  thought  she  saw  .  .  .  but  she  was 
in  a  hurry.  One  day,  in  the  villa  at  Prima  Porta, 
she  thought  of  devising  something-or-other  for 
the  oblong  room.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of 
hiring  an  artist.  She  always  knew  where  to  go; 
she  hired  a  good  one,  and  he  no  doubt  worked 
to  specification.  He  may  have  been  one  of  those 
educated  slaves,  in  which  case  she  had  no  more 
to  do  than  put  him  to  work.  What  happened 
next  was  quite  unforeseen— she  inspired  the 
painter.  It  is  thought  that  women  inspire  by 
their  beauty;  more  often  they  do  so  by  their  long- 


ings. The  execution  was  his,  but  the  wood  hers: 
he,  though  pleased  with  the  wood  when  it  was 
done,  may  have  been  puzzled  by  it— as  he 
sauntered  round,  giving  valedictory  brush-flicks 
here  to  a  petal,  there  to  a  feather,  it  may  be  that 
Livia  screamed  out:  "And  what  are  you  doing 
here?-GO!" 

That  there  was  more  to  Livia  than  the  wearied 
soignee  woman  I  feel  sure.  She  had  to  keep  go- 
ing; one  does  so  from  some  secret  resource.  She 
had  courage,  and  a  grace  one  should  not  think 
less  of  because  she  practiced  it.  The  serene 
manner  in  which  she  lived  down  scandal  (in 
spite  of  constant  reminders  from  Tiberius)  is  to 
be  admired— and  I  like  her  for  some  equivalent 
of  humor,  some  perhaps  lightly  ironical  way  of 
seeing  things,  through  which  she  kept  individuals 
in  play.  She  may  have  been  the  first  person  who 
made  Augustus  laugh,  which  would  be  an  event 
he  never  forgot.  She  was  a  very  Roman  woman, 
quick  in  eye  and  faculties,  living  in  the  fingertips 
through  their  touch.  What  did  she  look  like? 
She  must  have  been  the  subject  of  many  portrait 
busts,  of  which  some  must  be  in  the  museums 
seen  by  me,  but  I  have  forgotten  them.  My 
sense  of  her  physical  being  comes  from  a  statue, 
said  to  be  her,  I  saw  in  a  villa— the  figure  sits 
slid  forward,  almost  reclining,  on  a  low,  low- 
backed  chair,  in  great  ease,  indolently  at  peace 
with  its  own  beauty.  It  is  young-mature.  The 
plisse  dress,  having  fallen  vaguely  around  the 
breasts,  flows  on,  molding  the  narrow  thighs, 
down  the  longer  stretch  between  knee  and 
sandal-tip.  The  repose  suggests  rest  after  some- 
thing done,  so  well  done  or  pleasurable  in  itself 
that  it  is  to  be  thought  over  with  a  smile,  in  so 
far  as  the  lady  is  thinking  at  all.  The  smile  is 
in  the  attitude,  or  is  a  sort  of  effluence  from  the 
body:   there  is  no  head. 

Livia  seems  very  contemporary,  seated  here  in 
the  villa,  by  a  window.  Had  she  her  head,  were 
the  hour  dusk,  one  could  take  her  for  one  more 
of  the  guests.  Her  supple,  modish  outline  re- 
minds me  how  favorably  she  would  have  looked 
on,  how  loved  to  sponsor,  today,  her  city's  great 
dress  designers— she  is  owed  place  in  this  latest 
empire  of  Rome's,  Fashion.  Window-gazing 
along  the  Via  Condotti,  I  see  her  in  the  subtle 
profusion  behind  the  plate  glass,  in  the  en- 
chantedness  lent  to  luxury,  in  the  intricacy  of 
tiny  boxes  and  large  necklaces,  in  the  musically- 
carven  jades,  crystals,  corals,  ivories,  in  the  cob- 
webs of  lace  no  less  than  the  sharp-cut  rays  from 
jewelers'  cushions,  in  the  sheer  look  of  scented- 
ness.  Ensnare  Rome  must:  it  has  an  aspect— this— 
which  I  find  myself  calling  "the  smile  of  Livia." 
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Birmingham-Southern  College  had  its  frail 
beginnings  in  1856  as  Southern  University 
in  the  plantation  country  of  Alabama.  Its  his- 
tory was  one  long  financial  agony  until  it  merged 
with  Birmingham  College  in  1918.  With  the  sup- 
port  of  Birmingham  businessmen,  the  institution 
prospered  until  today  it  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  small  colleges  in  the  South.  The  shift 
from  the  embrace  of  plantation  owners  to  that  of 
steel  manufacturers,  its  gradual  transition  from 
a  school  offering  "sanctified  education"  to  a 
modern  "church-related"  college— the  euphemism 
is  revealing— defines  not  only  Birmingham-South- 
ern's history  but  that  of  the  South. 

The  original  Methodist  founders,  fired  with 
zealotry,  saw  their  youth  ringed  around  with 
perils— "the  hotbeds  of  Calvinism  .  .  .  the  dark- 
ness of  Catholic  convents  .  .  .  the  chilling  winds 
of  abolitionism  .  .  .  the  skepticism  of  state  in- 
stitutions." 

"Is  it  because,"  a  spokesman  asked,  "we  have 
no  Institutions  worthy  of  our  patronage?  Then 
let  us  build  them." 

They  did  build  them  in  great  profusion.  After 
the  1854  Conference,  1,200  Methodist  schools  and 
colleges  went  up  throughout  the  young  country, 
most  of  them  far  from  the  temptations  of  the  city. 

Those  early  champions  of  Methodist  probity 
would  be  startled  at  Birmingham-Southern  to- 
day, where  the  Newman  Society  meets  with  im- 
punity. Baptist  and  Presbyterian  groups  enjoy 
parity  with  Methodists,  and  a  local  rabbi  turns 
up  during  Religious  Emphasis  Week.  They 
would  look  askance  at  weekly  chapels  without 
prayer  (down-graded  to  mere  convocations),  at 
beauty  contests  which  churn  up  more  excitement 
than  theology,  at  heated  talk  about  the  Beat 
Generation  in  the  "Cellar,"  the  local  Bohemian 


retreat.  They  might  recognize  the  steel  magnates 
as  their  legitimate  successors,  but  they  would 
still  view  quizzically  the  inaugural  conference  on 
the  "mutuality  of  business  and  education." 

Nevertheless,  BSC  is  still  unmistakably  a 
denominational  school— and  a  Southern  one.  The 
Ministerial  Association  co-exists  amiably  with 
the  Physical  Education  Club.  The  President,  a 
Methodist  layman,  teaches  Sunday  school— al- 
though attired  occasionally  in  silk  suit  and  two- 
toned  shoes.  The  girls  are  exemplars  of  Southern 
gentility. 

Above  all,  there  is  a  stubborn  and  coherent 
consciousness  among  students  and  faculty  of 
a  Southern  tradition,  even  if  its  content  is 
gradually  thinning  out  under  the  onslaught  of 
modernism.  The  college  catalogue  refers  lugu- 
briously to  the  "dark  days  of  the  'sixties,"  as  if 
it  were  only  yesterday.  Southern  oratory  is 
fostered  by  scholarships  awarded  to  high-school 
boys  with  a  talent  for  the  polished  utterance. 
The  most  popular  of  the  adult  education  courses 
deals  with  the  campaigns  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  In  the  library  musty  portraits  of  Southern 
generals  look  down  on  as  chic  a  collection  of 
highbrow  quarterlies  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
A  boy  announced  to  me  magisterially  that  his 
birthplace  was  the  "Tigris-Euphrates  of  the 
South."  He  said  it  with  a  twinkle  which  hardly 
belied  his  proud  sense  of  place. 

BSC  is  located  three  miles  from  the  business 
center  of  Birmingham  on  250  acres  of  high 
wooded  ground.  The  area  is  beginning  to  look 
seedy.  Birmingham,  like  most  cities,  has  brisk, 
new  suburban  developments;  to  live  outside  of 
the  industrial  valley— "over  the  mountain"—  is 
an  important  status  symbol.  The  college,  how- 
ever, presents  a  neat,  attractive  spread  of  eleven 
buildings,    most    of    them    in    sober    Georgian 
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Most  Northerners  would  be  bewildered  by  the  decorum — and  intellectual  passivity — 

of  one  of  the  South's  best  small  colleges  .  .  .  but  charmed  by  its  seriousness  and  ambition. 

The  second  in  a  series  of  reports  on  widely  different  types  of  American  schools. 


architecture.  At  night,  from  the  top  of  campus 
hill,  students  can  see  tongues  of  flame  from  the 
blast  furnaces  in  the  valley  below. 

Many  people  insist  that  Birmingham  is  not 
really  a  Southern  city— there  are  far  too  many 
steel  workers  from  the  North,  and  anyway  the 
true  South  is  cotton-rural.  That  is  largely  a 
sentimental  pose.  Those  who  showed  me  around 
the  city  apologized  for  the  statue  of  Vulcan,  an 
ungainly  brute  fifty-five  feet  high— the  only 
statue  in  the  country  to  celebrate  industry.  But 
they  took  a  furtive  pride  in  its  sheer  muscular 
grotesquerie  and  were  quick  to  point  out  that  it 
is  second  in  size  only  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

WHY    STUDY 

IS     FASHIONABLE 

TH  E  college  has  a  thousand  full-time 
students,  a  plant  worth  $9  million,  and 
a  modest  $3  million  endowment.  Its  achieve- 
ments belie  its  size.  Academically,  it  is  very 
sturdy.  It  has  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter,  and 
only  one  private  college  in  the  South  has 
produced,  among  its  graduates,  more  Ph.D.'s 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Its  living  alumni 
include  ten  college  presidents  and  twenty-eight 
deans  and  administrators.  There  is  one  faculty 
member  for  each  ten  to  fifteen  students,  and  the 
staff  is  well-trained  (60  per  cent  Ph.D.'s— a  high 
figure  for  a  Southern  school).  There  is  a 
symbolic  appropriateness  about  the  ghostly  foot- 
ball stadium,  the  stands  splintery,  the  field  over- 
grown. ("We  were  one  of  the  first  schools  to  get 
out  from  under,"  President  Henry  King  Stanford 
remarked.)  It  will  soon  make  way  for  a  hand- 
some new  arts  center. 

Largely  a  commuters'  college,  only  one-third  of 
BSC  students  live  on  campus.  (Plans  for  the 
future  include  an  increase  of  on-campus  stu- 
dents.) Despite  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
students,  it  is  essentially  a  local  school,  an  un- 
hurried backwater,  somewhat  ingrown,  a  touch 
provincial.  An  instructor  of  German  observed 
that  Ich  bin  hier  is  likely  to  come  out  Ich  bin 
hee-ah,  but  the  director  of  the  college  theater  has 
a  preference  for  foreign  plays  because  the  stu- 
dents do  better  imitating  foreign   tongues  than 


standard  American  (which,  they  insist,  they  have 
been  speaking  all  along). 

BSC  is  regarded  as  a  "study  school"  in  con- 
trast with  the  University  of  Alabama,  which  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  "country  club  of  the 
South."  A  typical  attitude  is  expressed  by  the 
student  who  said,  "I  wouldn't  say  that  I'm  an 
intellectual,  but  I  like  the  serious  atmosphere." 
A  pretty  girl  said  plaintively: 

"I  was  a  straight  A  student  in  high  school 
back  home  in  Demopolis.  I  came  here  and  got 
all  B's  and  C's.    I  was  all  tore  up." 

A  fraternity  boy  remarked:  "Study  is  a  norm 
here.   Everybody  studies,  so  it's  not  hard  to  do." 

The  college  is  on  a  three-quarter  system  (three 
courses  a  semester,  five  hours  a  week  for  each). 
This  seems  to  work  well  for  science  and  mathe- 
matics, not  so  well  for  the  humanities  in  which 
time  is  needed  for  intellectual  gestation.  Pre- 
medical  and  pre-dental  courses  are  reputed  to  be 
the  best  in  the  state.  For  selected  students  there 
is  available  a  science  major  of  the  most  formida- 
ble proportions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  college  has  to  fight  off 
pressures  toward  vocationalism.  It  divested  it- 
self of  a  weak  journalism  major,  but  it  still  offers 
secretarial  studies  for  girls,  and  there  are  far 
more  courses  in  business  administration  (includ- 
ing accounting)  than  there  are  in  religion.  Edu- 
cation courses  flourish,  particularly  for  women 
who  are  likely  to  capitulate  to  their  mothers' 
admonition  to  provide  "insurance  for  the  fu- 
ture." Attached  to  the  college  is  a  conservatory 
of  music,  and  its  major  role  in  the  life  of  the 
institution  probably  derives  from  the  Southern 
tradition  of  the  well-brought-up  lady.  Challeng- 
ing also  is  the  fact  that  BSC  offers  ballet  classes 
but  no  modern  dance.  (Grahamesque  contrac- 
tions and  percussive  movements  are  here  re- 
garded as  neither  pretty  nor  ladylike.) 

The  college  offers  an  art  major  and  a  talented 
artist-in-residence.  Raymond  J.  MacMahon  is  a 
militant  abstractionist  ("Art  is  man's  invention 
aimed  at  changing  and  improving  nature"). 
"There  is  no  aggressive  opposition  to  modern 
art,"  he  observed.  The  trustees,  largely  other- 
directed  types,  dutifully  take  modern  art  courses 
in  the  evening. 
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Of  course,  there  are  the  inevitable  tlirenodies 
about  student  listlessness.  "Your  Brooklyn 
College  students  would  devour  us,"  a  faculty 
member  said  enviously  to  me.  A  sociology  pro- 
fessor observed  that  Southern  students  are 
markedly  restrained  and  non-competitive.  He 
recalls  how  in  his  student  days  in  the  South  if 
a  student  left  an  examination  room  early,  his 
departure  was  greeted  by  the  stamping  of  feet; 
the  folkways  had  been  flouted.  Recently,  this 
professor  criticized  William  Grahain  Sumner's 
thesis  about  the  ascendency  of  mores  over  law. 
His  students,  living  in  one  of  the  chief  bastions 
of  segregation,  carefully  took  notes,  unmindful  of 
the  controversial  implications  of  what  they  were 
writing. 

I  attended  an  English  class  concerned  with 
Coleridge's  Biogrnphia  I.iteroria.  The  professor, 
an  able  scholar,  talked  about  "the  sacramental 
unity  of  the  world  apprehended  through  the 
imagination."  The  students  exhibited  a  kind  of 
uneasy  reverence  for  this  imposing  formulation 
as,  heads  bent,  they  piously  took  their  ration  of 
notes.  At  one  point,  the  instructor  asked,  "Does 
anybody  know  what  happens  to  poets  in  Plato's 
Republic?"  No  one  responded.  At  the  end  of 
the  session,  crammed  with  the  big  issues  of 
literary  criticism,  he  asked  hopefully,  "Any  ques- 
tions?" There  were  none. 

A  psychology  professor,  active  in  counseling, 
sees  BSC  students  as  intellectually  capable  but 
academically  stunted  because  of  the  poor  quality 
of  high-school  education  in  the  state,  particularly 
in  rural  areas.  (It  is  possible  to  negotiate  both 
high  school  and  college  in  Alabama  without  any 
contact  with  mathematics.) 

The  Cellar,  however,  is  pointed  to  as  lumi- 
nously intellectual.  "It's  our  own  existentialist 
bistro,"  the  President  said  affectionately.  The 
Cellar  is  a  coffee  shop  in  which  the  walls  are 
lined  with  paperbacks,  the  tables  cluttered  with 
coffee  cups,  and  the  air  is  thick  with  talk— bold, 
fearless,  cosmopolitan  talk  which  vaidts  the  nar- 
row barriers  of  Jones  Valley. 

The  academic  community  is  divided  in  its 
view  of  the  cave-dwellers.  There  is  the  usual 
scorn  for  the  sedulous  nonconformity  of  beards, 
uncombed  hair,  and  shaved  heads.  A  faculty 
member  said  sourly:  "There's  a  group  here  which 
tlunks  that  if  you  sit  in  the  Cellar  and  read  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  you're  an  intellectual." 
However,  a  freshman  girl  said  with  awe:  "I 
wouldn't  dare  go  near  the  Cellar.  You've  got  to 
be  brilliant  for  them." 

It  would  appear  that  the  South  does  not 
provide  a  congenial   atmosphere  for  rebellion. 


There  is  no  student  iconoclast,  for  example, 
like  Richard  Wheeler  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  Hilltop  Neius'  columnist  is  likely 
to  urge  students  to  be  more  polite  at  convoai- 
tion. 

BSC  itself  has  an  intimate,  familial  flavor 
which  dulls  the  edge  of  insurgency.  There  is  a 
pervasive  affection,  a  binding  network  of  relation- 
ships that  ensnares  everybody.  The  President's 
wife,  for  example,  takes  courses  at  the  college.  At 
a  convocation  1  attended.  Dr.  Stanford  an- 
nounced genially:  "There's  someone  special  in 
the  front  row  .  .  .  my  sweet  mother-in-law." 

The  students  laughed  appre(iati\ely.  .\t  the 
end  of  the  convocation,  which  featured  a  piano 
recital,  a  dean  said  of  the  girls  who  performed: 
"They  sounded  nice,  and  they  looked  real 
pretty."  (This  sense  of  the  ubiquitous  family 
may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  reluctance 
of  Southern  liberals  to  oppose  the  values  of  their 
community  on  the  race  issue.) 

ANGELS    IN     DISGUISE 

\\  /hen  Southern  University  was  planned, 

W  the  argument  advanced  in  its  behalf  was 
that  young  people  sent  to  college  far  from  home 
were  likely  to  "imbibe  vicious  principles."  The 
founders'  search  for  a  local  habitation  with  the 
appropriate  trappings  of  virtue— and  without 
"gambling,  loafing,  or  drinking"— was  more  suc- 
cessfid  than  they  knew.  Sinful  stirrings  are  still 
effectively  contained.  A  faculty  member,  attend- 
ing a  fraternity  party,  was  dismayed  to  discover 
that  there  were  no  drinks  and  that  the  students 
were  earnestly  talking  about  grades.  "When  I 
was  at  college,"  he  said  with  some  indignation, 
"it  was  considered  good  form  for  fraternity  men 
to  fail  their  courses." 

Certainly  in  contrast  with  the  aggressive 
hedonism  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  BSC 
has  a  thin-lipped  gentility.  The  pleasures  of  the 
flesh  have  only  a  furtive  existence.  There  is  no 
drinking  at  all  in  fraternity  houses— there  isn't 
even  beer  at  rush  parties.  According  to  one 
estimate,  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  girls 
smoke. 

"I  don't  object  to  girls'  smoking  on  moral 
grounds,"  a  boy  said.  "I  just  think  it's  un- 
feminine." 

In  the  luicharted  wilderness  of  sex,  the  students 
of  BSC  are  particularly  circumspect.  "I  attended 
fraternity  conventions  and  talked  to  boys  from 
other  schools,"  a  young  man  recalled.  "The  kind 
of  thing  they  do  is  just  unheard  of  here."  Men 
and  women  alike  have  a  sense  of  being  under 
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stern  surveillance.  "If  a  girl  has  a  reputation  for 
being  loose  and  you're  seen  with  her,"  another 
fraternity  man  said,  "word  gets  around.  It's  like 
a  small  Southern  town." 

The  girls  openly  proclaim  their  virtue.  "I 
think  we  stand  up  for  our  morals  more,"  a  girl 
said  primly.  "You  know.  Northern  boys  are 
fascinated  by  that."  And  she  told  of  a  Harvard 
boy's  bewilderment  at  her  exigent  moral  code. 
"If  it  were  known  that  a  girl  was  having  an 
affair,"  a  sorority  member  said,  "she  could  hardly 
exist  on  campus.    It's  almost  unthinkable." 

For  many  girls,  college  is  a  reversal  of  the 
usual  pattern.  It  brings  not  a  broadening  of 
personal  freedom,  or  an  access  of  sophistication, 
but  rather  the  restraints  imposed  by  a  community 
of  moral  peers.  High  school,  with  its  conglomer- 
ate population,  was  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  more 
unbuttoned. 

"The  boys  are  very  polite,"  a  co-ed  remarked. 
"It  takes  them  about  five  dates  to  warm  up.  In 
high  school  I  had  to  act  like  a  prude  but  not 
here.  Either  they  can  tell  by  looking  at  you,  or 
they  just  don't  have  it  on  their  mind." 

I  visited  two  sororities,  where  I  saw  two  faces 
of  the  South.  The  Pi  Beta  Phis,  many  of  whom 
are  ministers'  daughters,  call  themselves  "the 
Bible-carrying  Pi  Phis,"  and  boast  of  having  the 
highest  scholastic  index.  One  of  their  songs  ex- 
plains that  when  a  Pi  Phi  goes  walking  with  her 
one  and  only  man,  she  won't  let  him  hold  her 
hand,  because  a  Pi  Phi  is  an  angel  in  disguise. 
"From  the  time  I  came  here,"  a  Pi  Phi  in  a 
simple  cotton  dress  explained,  "I  never  smelled 
liquor  on  anyone's  breath.  I'm  a  Methodist  from 
head  to  toe." 

Nevertheless  some  Pi  Phis  protested,  "We're 
human  too,"  and  one  girl  described  a  foray  into 
the  back  country  in  quest  of  a  drinking  place: 

"There's  this  little  nothing  of  a  place  down 
nowhere.  The  atmosphere  is  so  different  from 
the  college.  You  turn  off  on  a  gravel  road,  then 
you  swing  into  a  little  mud  road,  and  then  you 
go  deep  into  the  woods.  The  place  is  just  a 
shack.  The  paint's  peeling  off  the  wall,  the  bulb 
flickers,  and  it's  cold  near  the  windows."  She 
paused,  then  added  with  a  delicious  shiver:  "But 
the  band's  real  good." 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sents a  bold  slash  of  sophistication  in  the  mag- 
nolia belt.  Instead  of  frilly  frocks,  some  of  the 
girls  wore  tight  toreador  pants.  There  were 
Picasso  prints  on  the  wall  and  primitive  statuary 
on  the  shelves.  "The  Pi  Phis  are  sweet,"  an 
AOPi  officer  said,  "but  we're  more  aggressive, 
more   liberal.    We   pride   ourselves   on    our   in- 


dividuality." Tolerant  about  drinking,  they  ex- 
pect boys  to  be  moderate  about  it  and  to  main- 
tain their  social  standards  at  all  times. 

A  fraternity  boy,  a  product  of  the  Age  of 
Eisenhower,  expressed  his  preference  for  "the 
more  liberal  of  the  Pi  Phis  and  the  more  con- 
servative of  the  AOPis."  His  brothers  nodded 
their  heads  in  agreement. 

Both  sororities  have  in  common  an  exuberant 
hospitality.  "We're  so  glad  you  dropped  in," 
they  trilled.  After  the  third  or  fourth  time,  it 
was  clear  that  this  was  merely  a  conventional 
utterance.  The  Southern  college  girl  is  soft, 
respectful,  and  artfully  feminine,  in  ironic  con- 
trast to  the  remorseless  Momism  of  the  South. 


THE     DUNGAREE     CROWD 

ON  E  of  the  striking  features  of  life  at  BSC 
is  the  deep  bow  to  feminine  beauty.  Every 
issue  of  the  school  newspaper  has  some  cautious 
but  worshipful  cheesecake.  Every  fraternity  has 
a  sweetheart  elected  with  great  fanfare.  The 
grand  climax  of  the  school  year  is  the  selection 
of  Miss  Southern  Accent.  ("The  fifteen  finalists 
will  appear  in  white  evening  gowns  accented  by 
delicate  orchid  nosegays.")  This  year  it  was 
Margie  Mills,  a  lovely,  solemn-faced  girl,  de- 
terminedly unglamorous,  with  none  of  the  pos- 
tures of  the  aspiring  starlet.  How  did  she  feel 
about  winning? 

"It  made  my  mother  real  proud." 
One  of  last  year's  beauties  garnered  additional 
laurels  as  Miss  Alabama  and  as  runner-up  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Beauty  Contest.  (Miss  Alabama, 
through  some  clever  footwork,  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  special  province  of  BSC.)  Willie-Lee 
Thornberry  (she  has  since  dropped  the  Willie  as 
immitigably  provincial)  went  on  to  New  York 
and  a  career,  hopefully,  in  show  business.    The 
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school  newspaper  avidly  reported  her  appearance 
on  the  Dave  Garroway  Show:  She  did  her  num- 
bers ("Honey  Bim,"  "Steam  Heat,"  and  "Small 
Hotel")  and  then  exhibited  her  baseball  pitching 
prowess  which  had  "helped  the  AOPis  in  intra- 
nuirals  last  year." 

The  thriving  theater  group,  almost  one  hun- 
Ired  strong,  has  watched  Miss  Thornberry's 
c^  irecr  with  proprietary  interest.  The  North  to 
most  of  them  means  freedom  .  .  .  tiie  opportiuiity 
to  experiment  .  .  .  exotic  people.  Like  theater 
kids  everywhere,  the  girls  wear  paint-smeared 
dungarees,  the  boys  have  an  air  of  almost 
desperate  aestheticism,  and  there  is  the  usual 
clatter  of  hammers  and  saws.  The  group,  eclectic 
and  unafraid,  has  produced  such  plays  as 
"Antigone"  and  "Playboy  of  the  Western  World" 
as  well  as  lightweight  staples  like  "Harvey."  A 
few  years  ago  they  presented  "The  World  of 
Sholom  Aleichem"  with  the  help  of  people  in 
the  community,  the  Southern  drawl  temporarily 
crossed  with  a  Yiddish  accent. 

The  chumminess  of  college  and  commimitv 
extends  to  other  areas  as  well.  It  was  explained 
to  me  that  Birmingham  is  actually  like  a  small 
Southern  town.  Strip  aw'ay  the  working-class 
component,  which  is  large,  and  the  Negro  com- 
munity, with  which  there  is  no  contact,  and  what 
is  left  is  a  small  cultural  elite.  ("Do  you  know 
y.  D.  Salinger?"  someone  asked  me,  projecting  his 
own  experience  of  a  small  literary  coterie  onto 
the  vast  literary  subcontinent  of  New  York  City.) 

The  Birmingham  Civic  Ballet  Company,  one 
)f  the  best  community  groups  in  the  coiuitry, 
.vould  be  helpless  without  BSC  students.  "We're 
not  hothouse  flowers,"  a  college  student  in  the 
company  remarked.  "We're  a  contributing  part 
of  the  city.  We  realize  that  there  is  a  world 
outside  of  ballet."  For  local  businessmen,  it  was 
T  jolt  to  discover  that  the  ballet  company, 
originally  something  of  a  joke,  was  getting  more 
Dublicity  than  the  steel  mills.  They  learned  their 
lesson:  Today,  half  the  audience  at  a  ballet 
performance  consists  of  men. 

HOW     RELIGIOUS     IS     IT? 

IN  THE  old  days  BSC  was  a  "preachers' 
college."  Daily  chapel  was  mandatory,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  fiercely  sacerdotal.  Today, 
one-eighth  of  the  students  are  preparing  for  full- 
time  Christian  work.  (Many  of  the  women  will 
never  make  it;  they  will  marry  ministers  en 
route.)  Some  students  have  weekend  pastorates. 
Sons  of  ordained  clergy  get  a  moderate  reduc- 
■'>n  in  tii'tion  lees.    Nevertheless,  Birmingham- 


Southern's    denominationalism    has    a    modern 
liberal  complexion. 

"Here  we  look  at  various  interpretations  of  the 
religious  life,"  a  member  of  the  Religion  Depart- 
ment stated.  "My  approach  is  in  the  Kantian  tradi- 
tion .  .  .  that  the  heart  of  religion  is  ethics.  You 
might  say  that  our  goal  is  an  ethically-oriented 
theisin." 

He  woidd  like  to  see  the  college  ally  itself  to 
tlie  more  progressive  cleinents  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  In  any  case,  he  asserted,  the  tone  of 
BSC  is  far  healthier  than  the  "aggressive  secu 
larism"  of  the  state  schools. 

President  Stanford,  in  acknowledging  an  obli- 
gation to  the  Church,  pointed  out  that  spiritual 
values  can  be  achieved  in  many  ways.  \  graduate 
student  told  him  that  the  strongest  spiritual  in- 
fluence he  encountered  at  BSC  was  a  professor  of 
chemistry  with  a  firm  commitment  to  a  moral 
order  in  the  universe.  There  is  a  greater  interest 
in  religion  today  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago 
and  on  a  much  more  sophisticated  level. 

"When  I  was  a  student  here,"  a  faculty  mem- 
ber recalled,  "a  boy  might  be  distmbed  by  the 
thecjry  of  evolution.  Now  most  of  our  students 
have  resolved  that  problem  in  high  school." 

Both  students  and  faculty  have  a  patronizing 
attitude  toward  Howard  College,  a  large  Baptist 
school  just  outside  of  town.  One  professor  at 
BSC  sees  Howard  as  "mass-producers  of  ministers 
and  teachers,"  and  its  students  as  raw  bumpkins 
"who  have  never  been  further  than  the  barn." 
Nor  does  the  pious  atmosphere  at  Howard  in- 
spire much  respect. 

"They  pray  around  a  tree  over  there,"  a  stu- 
dent said  maliciously,  "and  there  are  signs  all 
over  the  place  saying,  'Have  you  prayed  today?'  " 

BSC's  liberalism  expresses  itself  in  providing 
a  haven  for  the  Newman  Society  as  well  as  for 
non-Methodist  Protestant  groups.  There  are  a 
few  Jewish  students  on  campus  as  well,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  warm,  familial  flavor  that 
Jewish  students  are  reluctant  to  create  issues 
about  social  exclusion. 

"I  knew  that  some  of  the  fraternities  couldn't 
pledge  me,  while  others  could,"  a  young  man 
explained.  "I  decided  that  I  wouldn't  pledge 
at  all  in  order  not  to  embarrass  anyone." 

Alabama's  Birmingham-Southern  College  is 
torn  between  a  stubborn  regional  loyalty  and 
the  lure  of  the  sophisticated  North.  It  offers 
a  series  of  lectures  by  Distinguished  Soiuhern 
Professors  (one  of  whom  is  from  New  Jersey), 
but  the  Rushton  Lecturers  have  included  such 
limiinaries  from  the  great  world  as  Arnold 
Toynbee,  Howard  Mumford   Jones.  K:»rl  Comp 
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ton,  and  Francis  Henry  Taylor.  Among  its  visit- 
ing professors  have  been  Ivy  League  notables  like 
Harry  Carman  of  Columbia,  Henri  Peyre  of 
Yale,  and  Willard  Thorp  of  Princeton.  BSC 
gallantly  sends  some  of  its  political  science  majors 
for  a  semester  to  that  only  vaguely  Southern  city, 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  govern- 
ment in  action. 

Southern  ism  dies  hard.  It  is  |)art  rhetoric,  part 
romantic  legend,  and  part  thumbing  of  the  nose 
at  the  rich,  smug  North.  A  fraternity  boy  talked 
with  pride  of  seeing  an  original  Ku  Klux  Klan 
uniform  hanging  in  his  grandfather's  closet 
("The  cinrent  Ku  Klux  doesn't  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath").  President  Stan- 
ford lovingly  quotes  his  granduncle  who  used  to 
say,  "We  didn't  lose  the  war;  we  wore  ourselves 
out  whipping  the  Yankees!" 

Southern  pique  at  the  facile  snobberies  of  the 
North  was  expressed  by  a  boy  who  declared: 

"When  my  high-school  graduating  class  came 
to  New  York,  we  discovered  that  Northerners  ex- 
pected us  to  be  barefoot.  So  we  took  our  shoes 
off  and  put  our  feet  out  the  window  of  the  bus." 

But  there  is  also  a  sense  among  BSC  students 
that  the  mystique  of  the  South  verges  on 
absurdity.  There  is  always  an  element  of  sly 
burlesque  when  the  Southerner  is  most  Southern. 
A  Confederate  flag  was  flown  by  a  fraternity  on 
Lee's  birthday.  A  wag  in  a  rival  fraternity 
climbed  atop  an  adjoining  building  and  sent  a 
flaming  arrow  into  the  flag.  A  newspaper  in 
town  published  an  account  of  the  desecration, 
and  the  local  chapter  of  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  howled. 

The  South,  like  New  England,  has  a  fondness 
for  its  home-bred  eccentricities.  Faculty  members 
talked  with  amusement  about  former  President 
Guy  E.  Snavely,  now  the  Chancellor.  His  dis- 
approval of  smoking  is  so  thunderous  that  pro- 
fessors have  been  known  to  stub  out  cigarettes  in 
the  palm  of  their  hands  when  he  turns  up  un- 
expectedly. 

BSC  students  and  faculty  are  largely  gradual- 
ists, with  a  sprinkling  of  integrationists,  and  some 
old-fashioned  fire-eating  segregationists.  But  the 
issue,  crucial  as  it  is,  seems  to  provoke  more  ex- 
asperation than  troubled  concern. 

"Northerners  are  much  more  interested  in  in- 
tegration than  we  are,"  a  student  remarked.  "It's 
the  first  thing  they  talk  about  when  they  come 
down  here." 

He  was  startled  to  learn  that  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  of  Montgomery,  only  one  hundred 
miles  away,  has  heroic  dimensions  in  the  North. 

The  prevailing  attitude  is  one  of  uneasy  stand- 


pattism.  A  not  untypical  attitude  was  conveyed 
by  a  pre-ministerial  student:  "In  a  Christian 
idealistic  way,  I  am  for  integration.  But  on  the 
practical  level,  1  am  against  it.  The  Negro  is  in 
a  lower  socio-economic  group,  and  you  can't  mix 
with  him." 

A  student  leader  said  thoughtfully:  "Intel- 
ligent Southerners  have  gotten  over  the  idea 
that  Negroes  are  descendants  of  Ham.  Old  ideas 
of  racial  superiority  are  going.  However,  South- 
erners feel  that  people  in  the  North  have  this 
superior  moral  attitude.  They  don't  really  under- 
stand the  situation  here."  Another  student 
shifted  the  moral  burden  by  saying,  "The  Yankee 
traders  brought  the  slaves  in,  and  you  can't 
legislate  social  differences  out."  A  candid  boy 
said,  "Integration  doesn't  bother  me,  but  I  don't 
want  them  to  stop  doing  for  us." 

A  lone  voice  crying  out  in  the  wasteland  of 
prudence  is  that  of  Tommy  Reeves,  a  BSC  stu- 
dent and  part-time  minister,  who  was  banished 
by  threats  of  violence  from  his  rural  pastorate 
because  of  his  views  on  integration.  He  said 
earnestly:  "Gradualism  doesn't  obscure  the  need 
to  do  something  riozu.  In  Birmingham  schools 
it's  prohibited  to  discuss  race  problems.  It's  a 
terrible  thing  when  you  can't  educate  people  to 
love." 

The  college  itself  likes  the  idea  of  a  strong 
moral  commitment  on  the  part  of  its  students, 
but  it  is  also  cautious.  It  wants  to  become  a  first- 
class  institution,  and,  as  an  administrator  re- 
marked, "You  can't  get  too  far  ahead  of  your 
constituency."  Birmingham  is  a  center  of  rabid, 
strong-arm  racism,  and  most  people  of  good  will 
there  have  been  cowed.  There  was  real  eloquence 
in  the  gesture  of  one  of  the  faculty  who,  soon 
after  I  arrived  in  Birmingham,  drove  me  through 
a  handsome  Negro  suburban  development,  full  of 
beautifully-maintained  ranch-houses.  (The  in- 
come of  Negroes  in  Birmingham  is  among  the 
highest  of  their  race  in  the  South;  more  than 
half  the  Negro  families  own  their  own  homes.) 
But  this  display  of  Negro  opulence  only  height- 
ened the  pathos  of  the  voicelessness  which  sepa- 
rates middle-class  white  and  middle-class  Negro. 

THE     MOBILE     IVORY     TOWER 

TH  E  faculty  at  Birmingham-Southern  is 
pleasant,  amiably  argumentative,  and  in- 
tellectually alert.  "There  are  few  goofers  here," 
a  recent  addition  observed.  "I  go  into  the  lunch- 
room, and  there's  always  a  lively  exchange  among 
people  from  various  disciplines." 

Salaries  are  modest  but  no  lower  than  in  many 
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scliools  of  its  si/e.  Willi  tlic  help  oi  ioimdalions, 
the  average  for  full  i)rofessor  is  $6,836  (with  a 
top  salary  of  58,200  after  twenty-two  years);  for 
associate  professor.  .'>5,546;  for  assistant  professor, 
$4,650:  for  instructor,  $3,800.  (There  are  rela- 
tively lew  instructors  because  of  the  inflationary 
spiral  in  personnel  recruitment.)  .\ny  appraisal 
of  salary  has  to  take  into  account  the  housing 
arrangement  on  Greensboro  Road,  where,  with 
loans  secured  by  the  college,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  can  build  well  and  inexpensively. 

Recruitment  of  good  people  in  these  days  of 
educational  panic  is  increasingly  difficult.  In 
scarcity  fields.  like  the  sciences,  relatively  young 
men  are  brought  in  as  associate  professors.  This 
generates  resentment  in  less  pinched  departments 
where  "there  are  some  right  good  people 
around."  ,\nd  every  year,  there  is  the  tense 
drama  of  Iiow  many  peojilc  will  he  snatched 
away  by  marauding  colleges  dangling  rank  and 
money  in  seducti\e  fashion.  In  the  last  few  years, 
a  history  man  became  dean  of  Washington  and 
Lee,  while  another  became  chairman  of  the  his- 
story  department  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
This  year  a  psychology  professor  was  lured  North 
to  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

BSC  has  a  teaching  faculty  rather  than  a  re- 
search one.  The  normal  teaching  load  is  fifteen 
hours,  a  heavy  burden  which  relieves  the  facidty 
of  any  stern  obligation  to  publish.  This  may 
very  well  be  unwholesome.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  more  members  of  the  faculty  would 
engage  in  scholarly  activity  if  pressure  were  ap- 


plied.  But  life  for  the  faculty  is  probably 
pleasanter  at  BSC  than  at  a  large  university  with 
its  cutthroat  ccjmpetition  and  steady  pressures. 
There  is  even  more  scope  for  a  leisurely  and 
dilettante  (in  the  good  sense)  life  of  the  mind, 
since  there  is  less  urgency  to  burrow  in  one's 
narrow  little  specialization. 

There  are  also  particular  virtues  in  teaching  in 
a  small,  fluid,  unstratified  school  like  BSC.  A 
French  professor  reported  that  when  there  was 


demand  for  only  two  courses  in  his  field,  he 
introduced  a  course  in  Dante  and  one  in  Russian 
literature  in  translation.  The  intellectual  cjuick- 
eiiing  which  this  afforded  is  incalculable.  "M 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,"  he  pointed 
out,  "I  would  have  to  wait  for  the  Dante  man  to 
die."  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  smaller 
departments— philosophy  and  sociology,  for  ex- 
ample—there is  only  one  teacher  with  the  in- 
evitable loss  of  that  vital  cross-fertili/ation  ol 
ideas  that  comes  from  having  someone  else  to 
talk  to. 

Many  windows  are  kept  open  on  the  world  of 
scholarship.  With  the  help  of  foundation  money, 
the  staff  gets  around  to  conventions,  meetings, 
and  on  private  research  junkets.  (The  ivory  tower 
has  become  highly  mobile.  College  professors 
these  days  do  a  great  deal  of  traveling.  On  a 
tight  salary,  life  at  home  may  be  grubby,  but  on 
expense-paid  trips,  the  living  is  easier.)  At  BSC 
the  faculty  is  more  inclined  to  attend  Southern 
regional  meetings  of  scholarly  organizations  than 
national  conventions,  but  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  is  often  breached.  However,  these  jaunts 
into  the  world  outside  sometimes  exacerbate  feel- 
ings of  inferiority  xiis  a  vis  the  North. 

Otherwise,  life  for  the  faculty  is  ingrown— 
they  teach  next  door  to  each  other  in  Munger  or 
Phillips  Hall  and  then  peer  at  each  other  over 
the  split-rail  fence  on  Greensboro  Road.  Dinner 
parties  are  the  staple  entertainment,  and,  as  one 
faculty  wife  said,  "The  art  of  gossip  is  kept  alive." 
College  politics  are  held  in  check  by  a  Southern 
sense  of  decorum.  Moreover,  the  school  is  so 
small,  the  President  so  accessible,  that  the 
paranoic  we-they  view  of  the  administrative 
apparatus  is  hard  to  maintain. 

There  are  some  minor  skirmishes  over  smok- 
ing and  drinking.  In  the  old  days  faculty  could 
smoke  only  beyond  the  college  rail.  Today,  the 
drinkers  and  smokers  outnumber  the  abstainers. 
But  the  fundamentalist  ethos  dies  hard.  I  at- 
tended a  dinner  party  given  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  where  cocktail*  were  served.  A  professor 
who  had  promised  to  show  me  around  a  college 
dance  asked  me  if  I  still  wanted  to  go. 

"You  see."  he  explained,  "if  I  have  to  go  to  the 
dance  I  can't  drink.  But  if  I'm  not  going,  I  can 
have  a  cocktail  or  two." 

Faculty  row  is  like  a  small  suburban  develop- 
ment—the neatly-spaced  homes  getting  more 
contemporary  in  design  the  further  down  (the 
lower  in  rank  and  age)  you  go;  the  carports  and 
the  tow-headed  children  more  numerous.  Life 
on  a  tight  budget  is  reasonably  tranquil. 

"During  the  'thirties,"  a  professor  with  a  long 
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memory  recalled,  "there  was  lots  of  worrying 
about  Loyalist  Spain.  Today  the  faculty  is  inter- 
ested in  payments  on  the  washing  machine  and 
changes  in  the  pension  plan." 

Sometimes  they  are  interested  in  each  other. 
A  recent  arrival,  a  gifted  teacher  with  a  solemn 
respect  for  his  own  crochets,  has  provoked  a  good 
deal  of  talk,  much  of  it  good-natured.  This  man 
has  been  known  to  have  wine  parties  cum  dis- 
cussions with  his  students.  Tame  stuff  at  Har- 
vard, it  is  bold  adventuring  at  BSC.  His  home,  in 
particular,  has  generated  furious  gossip.  A  crisis 
developed  when  he  presented  plans  for  an  ultra- 
modern dwelling,  charitably  described  as  "a  box- 
car turned  over."  The  President  had  a  tough 
decision  to  make:  Should  the  college  impose  its 
tastes  on  the  new  faculty  member?  In  the  end, 
the  professor's  academic  prowess  won  him  im- 
munity for  his  architectural  venturesomeness. 

"The  idea  of  going  to  Birmingham-Southern 
threw  me  at  first,"  a  faculty  member  said.  "Then 
people  where  I  was  teaching  began  to  say  nice 
things  about  it,  and  I  decided  to  come.  It's  an 
odd  situation.  We  have  a  nice  administration 
and  good  students,  but  we're  in  Birmingham— a 
cultural  fortress  surrounded  by  a  wilderness." 

Another  professor  feels  stifled  by  the  all-en- 
veloping decorum.  "You  don't  get  the  occasional 
wild  woman  here  you  find  on  other  campuses," 
he  observed.  "I  know  they  upset  things,  but  they 
add  color— you  know,  the  kind  who  dresses  as  if 
she  doesn't  care  what  people  think,  or  who  dedi- 
cates herself  passionately  to  English  madrigals." 

The  race  problem  creates  a  brooding  dis- 
quietude. Most  of  BSC's  faculty  is  Southern. 
The  dangers  of  provincialism  are  apparent  to  all. 
But  as  long  as  vast  areas  of  the  South  are  sub- 
servient to  the  White  Citizens  Councils,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  attract  able  academicians  from  the 
North.  A  professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
said  angrily:  "Why  should  I  send  graduate  stu- 
dents to  teach  in  the  South  and  subject  them  to 
what's  going  on  there?" 

SIGHT-LIFTING 

DR .  Henry  King  Stanford  is  that  rare 
phenomenon— a  popular  college  president. 
Like  Birmingham-Southern  itself,  he  represents 
the  mingling  of  the  old  and  new.  Courtly  and 
graceful,  he  has  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  Southern  tradition,  but  he  is  shrewdly  at- 
tuned to  current  realities.  Moreover,  he  has  had 
his  fling  beyond  the  sacred  groves.  He  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  political  science  from  New  York 
University,  worked  for  a  time  with  the  National 


Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  did  a  stint  in 
Turkey  with  a  government  mission.  And  he  is 
young— slightly  over  forty.  His  description  of  the 
faculty— "Southern  but  urbane"—  applies  with 
particular  force  to  him.  He  drives  a  gleaming 
new  Cadillac  ("one  of  the  advantages  of  having 
rich  trustees"),  dresses  jauntily,  and  has  a  lively 
though  civilized  sense  of  life's  spoils.  The  day 
I  arrived  I  was  taken  to  dinner  by  Dr.  Stanford 
at  a  private  hilltop  dining  club  called  with 
panache  The  Club.  (It  is  inevitable  that  a 
peevish  member  of  the  faculty  would  complain 
about  this.  "Stanford  tries  to  show  his  sophistica- 
tion," he  said.  "You  know,  he'll  say,  'Yes,  you  do 
use  vodka  in  a  screwdriver'.") 

Skillful  in  his  relations  with  the  college's 
benefactors,  yet  genuinely  responsive  to  ideas, 
Stanford  has  won  a  secure  place  in  his  short 
tenure.  In  fact,  there  is  some  anxiety  that  he 
will  be  snapped  up  by  a  larger  institution  and 
then  replaced  by  "some  little  old  Methodist 
preacher." 

He  defined  the  function  of  BSC  as  "a  kind  of 
academic  conscience  for  the  community."  Like 
college  presidents  everywhere,  Stanford  is  driv- 
ing hard  toward  excellence.  Private  colleges 
should  be  dedicated  to  quality,  he  argues.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  does  not  envision  Birming- 
ham-Southern merely  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
Phi  Beta  Kappas. 

"We  want  a  good  sprinkling  of  C  students,"  he 
said.  "They're  the  ones  who  go  on  to  make  the 
money  with  which  to  endow  new  colleges  in  the 
future." 

BSC  has  an  amicable  rivalry  with  Agnes  Scott, 
Davidson,  University  of  the  South,  Southwestern 
at  Memphis,  and  Randolph-Macon.  But  excel- 
lence in  this  league  is  not  enough,  Stanford  as- 
serts. "We  should  now  lift  our  sights  to  national 
standards  of  excellence  and  exert  every  effort  to 
achieve  them,"  he  declared  at  his  inauguration. 
A  student  speaker  on  the  same  occasion  touched 
on  another  reality: 

"This  hilltop  rises  above  a  valley  shadowed  by 
fears  and  ignorance.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  earth 
look  to  such  institutions  as  Birmingham-South- 
ern College  for  guidance." 

It  may  well  be  that  until  the  College  exercises 
that  leadership  in  the  current  crisis  in  the  South 
its  chances  of  achieving  the  excellence  it  so 
earnestly  desires  will  remain  slender  indeed. 


Next  month  Mr.  Boroff  will  report  on  a  unique 
experiment  in  higher  education  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 
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WHEN  Rabbi  Levinsky  finally  left,  it  was 
late  in  the  altcrnoon.  Yitshaak  went  out 
onto  the  balcony  to  watch  the  old  man  going 
home:  a  solitary,  graceless  figiue,  dressed  in  a 
long  black  coat  that  flapped  about  his  knees  as 
he  walked,  with  one  hand  thrust  behind  him, 
and  the  other  pulling  at  his  beard.  The  road 
lined  by  eucalyptus  trees  led  uphill.  From  time 
to  time  the  old  man  paused  to  catch  his  breath. 
Even  on  the  balcony,  the  air  was  stifling,  redolent 
of  plaster  and  the  exhaust  fumes  of  cars.  The 
long  tapering  leaves  of  the  trees,  shaped  like 
knife  blades,  were  covered  with  dust.  The  heated 
air  shimmered  above  the  red  tiled  roofs  of  the 
houses  on  top  of  the  hill.  Beyond  them,  to  the 
west,  beyond  the  highway  to  Haifa,  and  shining 
between  the  gaps  in  the  sand  dunes,  the  inert 
Mediterranean  reflected   the   pale  blue  sky. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  Levinsky  looked  back. 
Yitshaak  drew  away  from  the  railing,  but  it  was 
too  late:  the  old  man  had  seen  him,  and  with  a 
gestine  that  was  unmistakable  in  spite  of  the 
distance,  he  reproved  him  again  with  a  shake  of 
his  head.  Then  he  went  on  his  way.  The  road 
turned  left.  Yitshaak  watched  until  he  was 
hidden  by  the  row  of  whitewashed  houses  and 
the  dusty  trees. 

Standing  there,  facing  the  road,  Yitshaak 
could  see  the  grammar  school  that  served  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  here  that 
his  son  had  been  enrolled  in   the   fourth  grade 


before  he  had  been  taken  ill.  Yitshaak  put  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  shielding  his  eyes  from  the 
sun,  in  an  effort  to  see  into  the  classroom  where 
the  boy  had  studied.  It  was  on  the  first  floor, 
north,  in  the  corner  of  the  building,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  inside.  The  window  was 
dark. 

He  took  a  deep  breath.  Since  three-thirty, 
when  he  had  returned  home  from  the  hospital  at 
Petah  Tiqva,  he  had  longed  only  to  be  left 
alone  with  his  wife,  Nira,  who  had  taken  to  her 
bed  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  the  news.  Now, 
with  Levinsky  gone,  he  was  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  it.  He  was  grateful  that  Esther,  her 
aimt,  was  with  her.  Not  that  it  really  made  any 
difference:  he  was  going  to  have  to  tell  them 
both  what  he  had  decided.  In  a  way,  Esther  was 
responsible.  He  thought  back  to  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  and  pictured  her  standing  in  the  door- 
way when  she  had  first  heard  about  the  boy,  with 
one  plump  arm  raised,  and  those  pale,  disquiet- 
ing eyes  becoming  suddenly  brilliant  with  tears. 
For  an  instant,  without  catching  the  words,  the 
sound  of  her  voice  echoed  in  his  ears.  Then 
there  was  the  silence  with  a  voice  of  its  own— a 
faint  buz/ing  that  oppressed  him  even  more. 
His  gaze  returned  to  the  school.  A  little  yellow 
Arab  dog,  casting  an  enormous  shadow  in  the 
light  of  the  declining  sun,  was  crossing  the  yard 
with  its  nose  to  the  ground. 

"Yitshaak?" 
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It  was  Esther  from  the  living-room.  "Yitshaak? 
i'itshaak,  where  are  you?"  He  gave  himself  a 
moment  more— until  the  dog  reached  the  corner 
of  the  building,  and  then  went  to  face  her  in  the 
open  door. 

"There  you  are.  Where  is  he?  Levinsky's 
gone?" 

"A  few  minutes  ago." 

"Without  saying  good-by?" 

AS  ALWAYS,  her  glance  made  him  un- 
easy. He  wasn't  sure  why.  Her  irises  were 
pale  blue,  almost  colorless,  clear  and  untroubled, 
like  a  child's.  This  afternoon  was  the  first  time  he 
had  seen  her  cry.  Maybe  that  was  why.  She  had 
been  in  the  country  for  twelve  years,  the  only 
member  of  her  immediate  family  to  survive 
the  concentration  camps.  Belsen,  a  trek  across 
the  Alps  in  winter  and  on  foot,  a  year's  intern- 
ment on  Cyprus,  and  now  the  shabby  rented 
room  in  Ramat  Gan  with  its  yellow  wallpaper, 
where  she  lived  alone,  without  complaint,  and 
supported  herself  as  a  dressmaker's  assistant— 
her  curious,  serene  eyes,  set  in  that  plump,  aging 
face,  revealed  nothing  of  what  she  had  seen. 

"What  about  tomorrow?"  she  asked.  "What 
time  does  the  service  start?" 

"Early.    Eight-thirty." 

"That's  a  good  idea.  The  earlier  the  better. 
Then  we'll  get  Nira  back  here  before  it  gets 
too  hot." 

"I  guess  so." 

"From  Petah  Tiqva?  Why  not?  It  won't  take 
more  than  a  half-hour  to  get  home.  If  the  service 
starts  promptly  at  eight-thirty,  we'll  be  back  here 
by  eleven  at  the  latest.  What  about  the  hired 
cars?" 

"What  about  them?" 

"How  many  are  you  going  to  have?" 

"One.   Why?" 

"I  thought  so.  That's  not  enough.  That's  only 
enough  for  the  four  of  us— Levinsky,  you,  me, 
and  Nira.  What  about  Zvi  and  the  Rosens?" 
They  were  clerks  with  whom  Yitshaak  worked 
in  the  safe-deposit  department  of  the  bank  on 
Allenby  Road. 

"Zvi'll  drive  himself,"  he  said. 

"Has  he  got  a  car?" 

"A  jeep." 

"Wonderful.  I  didn't  know.  Who  else?  What 
about  Lani?  What's  her  name?  You  know. 
Nira's  friend  from  school.  Oh  you  know  who  I 
mean.  The  girl  who  married  that  doctor  in 
Natanya." 

"Goldman." 

"That's  the  one." 


"They're  away,"  Yitshaak  said.  "They  went 
away  on  vacation." 

"Where?" 

"I  don't  know.    Nira  may  know." 

"She's  sleeping.  You  can  ask  her  when  she  gets 
up.  We'll  send  them  a  telegram.  Would  you 
like  me  to  call  the  others?" 

"If  you  like." 

"I'll  call  them  from  the  pharmacy  when  I  go 
shopping.  Oh.  That  reminds  me.  Something 
else.    It's  important.    I  almost  forgot." 

"What?" 

"If  they  all  go  to  the  cemetery,  we'll  have  to 
invite  them  back  here  afterwards  for  something 
to  eat." 

"Yes,"  said  Yitshaak.  "I  remember.  The  meal 
of  condolence  .  .  ."  It  seemed  so  remote;  all  of 
the  random  memories  of  his  religious  upbringing 
seemed  now  to  belong  to  another  life:  the  dark 
Polish  synagogue  on  Dizengoff  Road  with  its 
slippery  floor,  the  candles  and  fish  on  Friday 
night,  the  red  velvet  tallis  bag  that  his  father 
had  given  him  on  his  thirteenth  birthday  .  .  . 

"We'll  have  to  give  them  eggs  or  lentils  to 
begin  with,"  Esther  said.  "That's  required. 
After  that,  you  can  have  whatever  you  like. 
Meat  if  you  want.  I  thought  maybe  I'd  make 
veal  cutlets." 

He  shrugged;  she  chattered  on,  now  and  again 
dabbing  at  the  sweat  that  beaded  her  upper  lip. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked.  "Is  anything  the 
matter?" 

"No,  no,  go  on.  I'm  listening,"  he  said,  com- 
ing into  the  room  at  last  and  sitting  himself 
down  on  the  sofa  with  his  hands  on  his  knees. 

"Did  he  tell  you  I  knew  his  wife?" 

"Who?" 

"Levinsky." 

"Yes.    He  mentioned  it." 

"It's  a  small  world.  I  used  to  make  all  of  her 
dresses  when  they  lived  in  Ramat  Gan.  A  lovely 
person.  A  lovely  couple.  I'm  glad  that  he's  the 
one  who's  going  to  hold  the  service." 

Again  Yitshaak  shrugged.  The  laws  of  the 
country  forbade  secular  funerals,  and  it  was 
simply  a  matter  of  convenience  to  contact  Levin- 
sky who  happened  to  live  in  the  neighborhood. 

"He's  a  fine  old  man,"  Esther  went  on.  "Every- 
one likes  him;  admires  him,  I  should  say.  More 
—depends  on  him.  He  was  in  Auschwitz,  did  you 
know  that?" 

"Yes.    He  mentioned  that  too." 

"That  wasn't  easy  for  a  Rabbi.   And  not  only 

because  of  the  Germans,  mind  you.    Because  of 

our  own.   You  can  imagine  what  sort  of  a  Rabbi 

he   must   be   if   he   still   managed   to   command 
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people's  respect  in  a  place  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  evade  answering  certain  questions  that 
would  be  asked." 

"I  understand." 

"Do  you?" 

YI  T  S  H  A  A  K  gazed  about  the  room.  On 
the  coffee  table,  with  its  lace  doily  spread 
under  glass,  was  a  folded  newspaper  that  he  had 
bought  on  his  way  to  the  hospital  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  took  it  up  and  began  scanning  the  pages 
mechanically.  It  was  difficult  to  concentrate. 
His  eyes  burned  with  sweat,  and  after  a  short 
time,  even  without  looking  up,  he  became  aware 
that  Esther  was  watching  him  expectantly. 
Rooted  to  the  same  spot  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  her  transparent,  inverted  image— the  white 
blur  of  her  face  and  her  folded  arms— stared  up 
at  him  from  the  deptlis  of  the  glass.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  speak.  It  was  the  mention  of 
Levinsky  again,  the  possibility  that  remained  of 
hope  and  peace,  the  chance  that  if  he  spoke  to 
the  bearded  old  man  just  once  more,  one  of  his 
phrases,  perhaps  one  final  word  that  he  loosed 
upon  the  desolation  would  come  back  to  roost 
with  an  olive  branch.  He  raised  the  paper, 
frowning,  and  tried  to  resume  his  reading.  There 
was  an  article  about  the  necessity  of  conserving 
water  during  the  sharav,  the  heat  wave,  and 
another,  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  an  engineer 
living  in  Jerusalem,  about  the  dangers  of  exhaust 
fumes  from  cars  polluting  the  air. 

".  .  .  greater  volumes  of  oxides,"  he  read,  the 
words  blurring  before  his  eyes.  This  time  he 
looked  up.  Quite  suddenly,  the  light  in  the 
room  seemed  to  have  diminished.  Outside,  above 
the  red  roof  of  the  schoolhouse,  the  pale  blue  sky 
was  becoming  translucent. 

"What  time  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  It's  getting  late.  I  ought  to  go. 
I'll  tell  Zvi  to  drive  straight  to  the  hospital  to- 
morrow morning.  There's  no  sense  in  his  coming 
here  first." 

"I'm  not  going,"  Yitshaak  said. 

"Where?" 

"To  Petah  Tiqva.  To  the  funeral  tomorrow. 
You  and  Nira  will  have  to  go  alone." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"I'm  staying  at  home." 

"Abev  ich  kann  nicht  verstehen,"  she  repeated, 
lapsing  from  Hebrew  into  German  in  her  aston- 
ishment.   "Why?  " 

"It's  not  your  fault.   I  don't  blame  you  for  it." 

"For  what?   What  did  I  do?" 

"It  was  something  you  said." 

"When?" 


"Wheti  I  came  back  from  the  hospital." 
"I  didn't  say  anytiiing.  W'hat  did  1  say?"  Her 
eyes,  clouded,  suddenly  cleared  and  widened  in 
remembrance.  ^Vith  her  left  arm  raised,  un- 
consciously relocating  the  gcstiue  she  had  made 
in  the  doorway,  she  repeated  the  words  in  a  be- 
wildered voice:  the  Hebrew  phrase  that  had  in- 
\'oluntarily  escaped  from  her  when  she  first  heard 
of  her  nephew's  death— the  traditional  invocation 
upon  hearing  evil  news: 

"Blessed  art  Thou  O  Lord  our  God  who  art  the 
true  judge  in  Israel." 

"It  seemed  to  me  .  .  .  unfair,"  said  Yitshaak. 
"...  An  eight-year-old  boy.  I  told  Levinsky,  but 
he  said  they  were  part  of  the  ritual,  too.  I'd  for- 
gotten. I  haven't  been  to  a  funeral  since  Papa 
died.  Levinsky  said  that  the  same  words,  or 
words  very  much  like  them  would  be  repeated 
tomorrow,  over  the  grave.  I  told  him  if  that 
were  the  case,  I  wouldn't  go." 
"But  why?   Why?" 

"Don't  you  understand?    'A  true  judge  .  .  .' 
How  can   I  have  any  part  of  that?    That  boy 
was—" 
"What?" 

Yitshaak  shook  his  head.  "What  was  he?  What?" 
Esther  repeated,  leaning  forward,  touching  the 
edge  of  the  coffee  table  with  her  knees.  A  drop 
of  sweat  trembled  from  the  tip  of  her  nose. 
From  outside,  through  the  open  door,  could  be 
heard  the  rumble  of  a  truck  on  the  road,  and  the 
faint,  high  drone  of  an  airplane,  coming  in,  or 
going  out,  over  the  sea. 

"What?  Tell  me,"  she  said,  but  Yitshaak  re- 
mained silent.  "Innocent,"  was  what  he  had 
begun  to  say.  In  some  way,  he  wanted  to  protest 
that  his  eight-year-old  son  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  suffer  so  and  to  die  from  cancer  of 
the  lymph  nodes,  had  been  innocent.  But  he 
said  nothing  because  while  the  explanation  was 
forming  on  his  lips,  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  for  the  first  time  that,  if  anything,  her  own 
faith,  like  Levinsky's,  had  in  some  manner  taken 
that  very  thing— the  condemnation  of  innocence, 
into  account.  The  realization  had  left  him  feel- 
ing empty  and  perplexed.  Esther's  faith,  after 
all,  had  survived  three  and  a  half  years  in  Belsen 
where  her  husband,  a  wealthy  furrier  from  Ber- 
lin, had  died  of  typhus,  and  from  which  her 
daughter,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  at  the 
time,  had  been  deported  to  Auschwitz  in  a  sealed 
boxcar  and  never  seen  again. 

"No,"  said  Esther.  "It's  not  easy  .  .  .  Never 
think  that,  not  for  one  moment,  that  one  simply 
accepts  it  all  once  and  for  all,  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  it." 
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"What,  then?    You  tell  me  that." 

"Ah—"  She  smiled,  blinking  her  eyes  rapidly 
in  the  gathering  darkness.  The  drop  of  sweat 
itill  trembled  from  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

"Von   Tag  zu   Tag." 

He  stared  at  her  without  understanding. 

"Tdglich  .  .  .  daily,"  she  repeated  "t/nd  y^c/er 
Tag  .  .  .  One  must  struggle  every  day  .  .  ." 

He  pressed  the  heels  of  his  palms  into  his  eyes. 
No.  There  was  something  more.  It  wasn't  simply 
a  matter  of  acceptance.  In  time,  he  would  come 
to  accept  the  death,  and  even  the  suffering,  of  his 
son.  That  was  only  natural,  almost  instinctive, 
a  process  of  the  mind  protecting  itself.  Even 
now,  amidst  the  wheeling,  fading  lights  in  the 
darkness  behind  his  tightly  shut  lids,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  summon  up  the  boy's  features  with 
exactitude.  It  required  all  of  his  effort  just  to 
recall  the  pinched  face  that  he  had  seen  that  very 
morning,  when  the  doctor  had  lifted  up  the  sheet 
on  the  hospital  bed.  The  snub  nose  and  the  wide 
mouth,  like  Nira's.  The  tiny  mole— where  was  it 
exactly?  On  the  left  cheek,  beneath  the  eye  .  .  . 
No.  It  wasn't  acceptance  that  he  rebelled  against. 
It  was  something  else— something  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  monstrously  humiliating.  Every 
day,  the  woman  before  him  was  struggling  not  so 
much  to  accept  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  the 
innocents  in  the  camp,  but  to— what?  Yitshaak 
lowered  his  hands.  He  scrutinized  her;  the  drop 
of  sweat  had  gone  from  her  nose.  Yes,  he  thought 
with  astonishment,  to  sanctify  it.  She  blessed 
God,  her  tormentor,  and  that  same  degradation 
would  be  required  of  him  if  he  attended  the 
funeral  tomorrow.  But  to  what  end?  Why? 
What  purpose  would  it  serve?  He  continued  to 
stare  at  her,  and  as  though  in  answer,  she  raised 
her  head,  and  met  his  questioning  glance  with 
those  imperturbable  eyes  .  .  .  Reconciliation. 
The  promise  of  peace. 


Yitshaak   stood 
creaked. 

"When  will  you  tell  Nira?" 
"I  .  .  .  Now,"  he  said. 


up;    the   springs   of   the   sofa 


YITSHAAK?"  his  wife  called  out  in  a 
voice  that  was  muffled  by  the  pillow.  "Who 
is  it?    Yitshaak?    Is  that  you?" 

The  room  was  in  semi-darkness.  A  single, 
broad  ray  of  sunlight,  streaming  through  a  crack 
in  the  shutters,  lit  up  the  corner  of  the  wall  op- 
posite the  bed. 

"Did  I  wake  you?"  he  asked. 

"No,  no;  what  time  is  it?" 

"Almost   six." 

"That  late?  My  God.  Have  you  had  your 
dinner?" 

"I  had  a  late  lunch,"  he  said.  "I'm  not 
hungry." 

"You  mustn't  be  ashamed  to  ask  Esther  to 
make  you  something." 

"I  will,  when  I  get  hungry,"  he  said,  coming 
forward,  and  sitting  down  as  gently  as  he  could 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  His  wife  gave  him  a  dim 
smile  with  her  wide,  unpretty  mouth,  and  turned 
her  face  toward  the  corner  where  the  dust  danced 
in  the  light  that  was  turning  a  deep  red.  A  stray 
strand  of  hair,  dark  and  stringy  with  sweat,  lay 
on  her  cheek.  She  breathed  deeply.  Maybe  she 
wanted  to  sleep  some  more.  Yitshaak  made  a 
motion  to  rise. 

"No,  don't,"  she  told  him.  Her  left  hand  rose 
and  fell.    "Stay  a  little  while." 

"Esther  wants  to  know  if  you  remember  Lani 
Goldman's  address." 

"Natanya.   Number  twelve  Weizmann  Street." 

"I  thought  she  went  away  on  vacation." 

"She  did.  I  forgot.  They  went  to  Naharia.  I 
think  they're  staying  at  the  Dolphin  House." 

"I'll  tell  Esther." 
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"Arc  you  going  to  phone  Lani?" 

"I  thought  I'd  send  a  telegram." 

"Would  you  do  me  a  favor?" 

"What?" 

"C^all  her,  would  you?  Speak  to  her  yourself. 
I'd  like  her  to  be  Avith  us  tomorrow  if  she  could." 

"Nira?" 

"What  dear?" 

He  reached  out  to  grasp  her  left  hand,  but 
simultaneously,  she  had  begun  a  motion  of  her 
)vvn,  to  brush  the  strand  of  hair  away  from  her 
clieek.  His  empty  palm  fell  on  the  bedco\ers  by 
her  side. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked  him. 

"Can  I  get  you  something?    A  cup  of  tea?" 

"No,  no,  that's  all  right.  But  you  go  ahead. 
Get  yourself  something  to  eat.  You  won't  forget 
to  call  Lani." 

"If  that's  what  you  want." 

"Yes.  Do,"  she  said.  "Please.  Get  her  to 
come." 

ESTHER  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  bal- 
cony, motionless  against  the  rail.  Yitshaak 
stood  near  the  wall  while  she  finished  reciting 
the  evening  prayer. 

".  .  .  and  arranges  in  order  the  stars  in  their 
watches  in  the  firmament  according  to  His 
will  .  .  ." 

A  breeze,  imperceptible  at  the  height  of  the 
balcony,  stirred  the  dusty  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus 
trees,  and  their  dry  rustling,  merging  now  and 
again  with  her  murmuring  voice,  was  the  only 
soinid  to  be  heard. 

".  .  .  and  the  darkness  .  .  ." 

The  breeze  died  away.  ".  .  .  for  ever  and  ever. 
Blessed  art  Thou  O  Lord  our  God  who  brings 
on  the  evening  twilight.    Amen." 

Yitshaak  was  looking  at  the  sky  which  was 
paler  than  the  afternoon,  and  even  more  lumi- 
nous. A  mass  of  dark  clouds  blown  in  from  the 
sea  had  settled  above  the  southern  horizon,  and 
although  the  sun  had  been  gone  for  some  min- 
utes at  least,  a  fiery  streak  of  opaque  light 
lingered  over  the  waves. 

"Was  Nira  awake?"  Esther  asked. 

"She  wants  me  to  call  Lani." 

"Did  you  tell  her  you  weren't  going?" 

"I  will.    Later." 

"When?" 

In  the  last  few  moments,  it  had  grown  much 
darker  still.  The  contours  of  the  school  and  all 
of  the  houses  on  top  of  the  hill  had  become  in- 
distinct. Here  and  there  a  pale  electric  light 
shone  in  a  window,  suspended  in  the  dark  air. 
The  sky  too,  still  blue,  was  softly  lit  as  though 


from  within,  but  the  redness  had  faded  froni 
the  clouds.  Their  black  ragged  masses  drifted 
slowly  to  the  east. 

"When?" 

The  fust  star  of  the  evening  gleamed  in  the 
southern  sky,  directly  above  a  telephone  pole  on 
the  road.  The  drift  of  the  clouds  in  the  opposite 
direction  made  it  appear  to  be  racing  west.  An- 
other one,  much  dimmer,  more  distant,  infinitely 
farther  away  in  space,  appeared  beneath  the  first, 
and  that  too,  because  of  the  drift  of  the  clouds, 
seemed  to  be  racing  out  to  sea.  Yitshaak  clung 
with  both  hands  to  the  railing  for  support  while 
the  stars  reeled  above  his  head,  and  yet  remained 
w'here  they  were,  inextricably  bound  together 
above  the  telephone  pole  and  the  road. 

"Well?" 

"I  .  .  ."  Someone  whistled  tunelessly  in  the 
shadows  beneath  him.  A  dog  barked.  Soft 
laughter,  the  clatter  of  supper  dishes  drifted  tc 
him  from  open  windows. 

"Then  don't  tell  her,"  Esther  whispered. 
"Don't  say  anything." 

"I  must." 

"Not  if  you  go." 

"I  can't." 

"Go." 

"I  can't,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  think  I  would  il 
I  could?" 

He  had  turned  to  face  her.  With  her  head 
raised  and  partly  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall  to  her  right,  she  answered  without  looking 
at  him, 

"Yes." 

More  and  more  stars  were  flickering  through 
the  thinning  clouds. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  know.  The  final  humilia- 
tion .  .  .  You  think  I  don't  remember?  How 
many  times  at  the  camp  didn't  I  think:  ah  curse 
Him.  Curse  Him.  Curse  Him  and  have  done 
with  it.  Still—"  She  pressed  her  palms  together. 
"Still,  one  must  live." 

He  nodded,  and  in  order  to  calm  himself, 
tried  to  identify  the  few  constellations  that  he 
knew:  the  Milky  Way,  the  Big  Dipper,  in  He- 
brew, the  Great  Wagon,  that  was  just  visible  in 
the  north. 

"What  is  it?"  Esther  asked  him.  "What's  the 
matter?" 

He  was  weeping.  With  one  hand,  he  gestured 
toward  the  sky.  All  the  clouds  had  gone,  and  all 
motion  had  ceased.  In  its  place,  from  horizon 
to  horizon,  countless  stars  were  shining,  arranged 
in  a  vast,  quiescent,  and  eternal  order  that 
Esther  had  blessed,  and  from  which  he  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  tumult  in  his  rebellious  heart. 
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FASHIONS  IN  MEDICINE 


Bleeding,  acupuncture,  cupping,  and 

monkey  glands  are  no  longer  stylish.   Yet 

doctors  and  patients  are  both  chasing  after 

other  fads  just  as  silly — at  considerable 

expense,  and  sometimes  with  serious  danger. 

DI D  you  take  a  tranquilizer  today?  Did 
you  take  benzedrine  to  pep  you  up  or  an 
antihistamine  for  a  cold?  If  you  did,  your  doctor 
may  be  following  a  medical  fashion.  By  medical 
fashions,  I  mean  things  that  doctors  do  or  advise 
because  these  things  happen  to  be  popular.  Con- 
sider the  fashion  of  prescribing  tranquilizers. 
How  many  people  who  take  them  really  need 
them?  What  about  "pepper-uppers"  by  day  and 
sedatives  by  night?  Is  this  good?  Such  fashions 
are  not  necessarily  harmless. 

You  might  ask  how  fashions  can  arise  in  a 
science.  Medicine  is  not  a  science.  The  only 
true  doctor-scientists  are  the  laboratory  research 
men.  The  rest  of  us  are  not  scientists  but  rather 
practitioners  of  a  craft,  the  "art  of  medicine." 
Fashions  in  pure  science  are  inconceivable,  but 
fashions  in  an  art  or  a  craft— but  of  course! 

I  recall  the  great  diathermy  vogue  of  the  1920s. 
This  treatment  is  supposed  to  heat  tissues  more 
deeply  than  externally  applied  heat.  Diathermy 
has  its  uses,  if  applied   expertly   and    for  a  suf- 


ficient time.  Otherwise,  the  actual  penetration  of 
heat  is  negligible.  In  any  event,  many  doctors 
bought  diathermy  machines.  So  did  I.  We  used 
them  with  elan  and  gusto  for  many  conditions, 
some  of  which  they  may  actually  have  helped. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  facet  of  human  nature  that 
belief  is  at  least  half  the  cure.  Warmth  is  sooth- 
ing and  pleasant.  Doctors  were  enthusiastic. 
Articles  in  the  lay  press  helped.  The  public,  too, 
became  sold  on  diathermy.  Then  some  enter- 
prising hucksters  got  busy  renting  .diathermy 
machines  direct  to  the  public,  and  no  questions 
asked.  People  rented  machines  for  anything  and 
everything.  If  they  were  lucky  enough  to  hire 
weak,  inefficient  machines  (and  that's  what  they 
got,  all  too  often)  they  stood  less  chance  of  get- 
ting burned— literally.  The  old  long-wave  gener- 
ators could  cause  serious  burns  if  the  electrodes 
were  improperly  applied  to  the  skin. 

For  a  while,  the  racket  flourished  unchecked. 
Then  local  and  state  authoiities  began  to  crack 
down  on  the  fast-buck  promoters.  Suits  were  filed 
against  them.  But  what  really  polished  off  the 
home-rental  diathermy  racket  was  the  threat  of 
war.  The  federal  government  called  a  halt  be- 
cause diathermy  was  a  menace— not  to  health— 
but  to  military  and  maritime  communications. 
The  old  machines  generated  wave  lengths  which 
interfered  with  radio  reception. 

Newer  and  better  diathermy  machines  have 
since  been  desiened.    Diathermy  is  still  popular 
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even  lliough  experts  in  physical  inedieine  find  it 
ol  \ery  limited  value.  Medical  iashions  die  haitl. 
Just  how  long-lived  they  can  he  was  hiouglu 
home  to  me  the  other  day  when  an  old  Ger- 
man lady  asked  me  if  I  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
bleed  her— as  her  late  physician,  a  German,  had 
done  periodically.  I  tried,  most  ixitieiuly,  to  cx- 
]jlain  why  it  woidd  be  kinder  not  to,  but  she  left 
uncon\inced  and  not  at  all  happy  with  "modern" 
doctors.  Bloodletting  is  no  longer  coinmc  il  fiiiit. 
At  best,  il  is  a  lemporaiy  expedient  to  reduce 
dangerously  high  blood  pressure. 


WE  DON'T  know  exactly  when  it  be- 
gan; we  do  know  it  was  popidar  lor 
centuries.  .Archaeologists  have  found  Smnerian 
bloodletting  lancets  and  records  5,000  years  old. 
In  medieval  manuscripts  there  are  quaint  illustra- 
tions indicating  the  areas  of  man  ruled  by  the 
various  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Only  certain  veins 
might  properly  be  bled,  and  only  at  certain  times. 
(Rases  of  Baghdad,  in  890  a.d.,  had  warned 
against  cutting  the  member  in  whose  sign  the 
moon  hangs.)  A  vein  in  the  head  was  ]jropitious 
for  "complayntes,  and  passiounes  of  ye  heart."  A 
vein  in  the  (rook  of  the  elbow  was  \ariously 
considered  suitable  for  "spiritiiall  membres,"  for 
"spleen,"  for  "paynes  of  \e  lowere  membres,"  anil 
for  "passiounes  of  ye  entrayles." 

Barber-singeons,  who  did  most  of  the  blood- 
letting, had  only  to  learn  the  twenty  points 
where  blood  might  be  ilrawn  from  veins,  the 
accepted  vein  for  each  disease,  and  the  hour  of 
the  day  when  bloodletting  might  be  performed 
according  to  the  acce])ted  Table  of  the  Signs  of 
the  Zodiac.  A  medical  day-book  of  \~'}{)  is  (juoied 
to  the  effect  that  "A  well-known  Baronet  of  Kent, 
his  Lady  and  all  the  servants,  both  male  and 
female,  underwent  this  supposed  sanitary  opera- 
tion of  bleeding  in  the  spring  and  sunnner.  .  .  ." 
This  was  followed  the  next  day  by  roiuine  purga- 
tion, another  practice  no  longer  fashionable; 
rather  more  diastic  but  still  reminiscent  of  the 
sulfur  and  molasses  of  our  yoiuh. 

During  ihe  Renaissance  patients  were  bled 
freely  and  often.  Jean-Baptiste  Denis,  physician 
to  Louis  XIV,  is  credited  with  the  first  successful 
blood  transfusion  in  a  human.  He  reportedly 
injected  nine  oimces  of  sheeji's  blood  into  a 
young  man  who  had  been  bletl  excessively.  How 
he  managed  this  without  killing  his  patient  is 
beyond  me,  bul  that  was  his  story  and  he  stuck  to 
it.  As  late  as  1810  a  famous  French  physician 
advised,  "Bleed   the  palieni    until   he   is  white!" 


This  sort  of  altitude  doubtless  coiuributed  to 
the  frightful  mortality  among  French  soldiers 
and  colonists  in  .\lgeria  in  the  1830s.  .\t  Bone, 
1,100  oi  5,000  men  died— two  out  ol  seven.  A  Dr. 
Maillat,  being  |nit  in  charge,  was  revolted  at 
such  slaughter  and  substituted  quinine  for  bleed- 
ing. Fhe  death  rate  dropped  to  one  in  forty-six. 
Obviously,  malaria  was  rife  and  the  quinine 
helped  control  it.  Malaria  destroys  blood.  Add 
excessive  bloodletting  and  it's  nuirder! 

One  wonders  \vhelher  the  eclipse  of  blood- 
letting might  have  been  further  hastenetl  by 
beliefs  such  as  that  of  one  Dr.  Sleight  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  said  in  181!»  that  'five-sixths  of  the 
blood  is  superfluous,  loaded  with  the  seeds  of 
disease,  and  best  discharged  from  the  bod\." 
Gradually,  it  became  e\ident  that  bloodletting 
was  killing  too  many  people.  I  don't  recall  see- 
ing it  done  in  over  thirty  years,  but  it  remained 
popular  in  Emope  longer  than  in  this  country, 
as  did  water  cures. 


THE     MAGIC     SPRINGS 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  water  flows 
downhill.  I^iu  to  see  it  bubbling  u]5  out  of 
the  earth— out  of  nowhere— must  seem  magical 
to  simple  folk.  And  how  much  more  fascinating 
if  the  water  is  hot,  or  spurts  or  slinks!  And  the 
worse  the  stench,  the  greater  the  magic  and  the 
greater  the  value  of  dunking  or  drinking.  The 
ancient  Greeks  believed  that  leprosy  coidd  be 
washed  away  in  the  Anigrus  in  Elis  and  that  gout 
could  be  cured  by  bathing  in  the  Cydnus  at 
Tarsus.  According  to  \'itru\ius,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.,  certain  waters   in    Ilal\    could  disso]\c 
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bladder  stones.  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century, 
recorded  that  "the  water  of  the  Selemnus  in 
Achaia  is  cure  for  love  in  man  and  woman,  for 
they  wash  in  the  river  and  forget  their  love.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  this  story,  great  riches  are 
less  jDrecious  to  mankind  than  the  water  of 
Selemnus." 

The  Romans,  not  content  with  simple  things, 
built  their  baths  over  the  springs  or  piped  the 
water  to  their  buildings,  which  were  complex, 
often  luxurious.  A  ritual  of  the  bath  developed 
which  is  still  followed  in  today's  establishments. 
The  Roman  bather  disrobed  in  the  "aj^ody- 
terium,"  got  himself  progressively  cooked  in  the 
"tepidarium"  and  the  "caldarium."  After  sweat- 
ing it  out  in  the  "sudorium,"  he  was  massaged 
and  smeared  with  ointments  in  the  "unctorium." 
Bathing  outgrew  its  purely  hygienic  function  and 
became  a  social  occasion  with  entertainments  and 
feasting.  I  have  heard  of  luxury  baths  in  New 
York  which  serve  meals  but  of  none  that  provide 
dancing  girls.  As  Roman  civilization  declined, 
so  did  bathing,  and  filth  became  the  order  of  the 
clay  until  well  after  the  Renaissance. 

Our  generic  name  for  watering  places  derives 
from  Spa,  a  village  in  Belgium,  where  mineral 
springs  were  discovered  in  1326.  By  the 
eighteenth  century.  Spa  had  become  the  most 
fashionable  watering  place  in  Europe— one  of 
many.  Various  waters  are  renowned  for  certain 
ailments— Vichy  for  liver  disorders,  Evian  for 
high  blood  pressure.  Hot  Springs  (Arkansas)  for 
arthritis. 

In  contrast  to  the  hundreds  of  spas  in  Europe, 
we  have  few  in  America.  American  physicians 
have  been  generally  inclined  to  regard  water 
cures  as  effete,  ineffectual— and  foreign  to  boot! 
(We  concede  that  it  was  a  good  idea  for  nine- 
teenth-century gluttons,  damaged  by  Gargantuan 
meals  washed  down  with  quarts  of  claret,  to  visit 
Karlsbad  or  Marienbad,  to  eat  simple  foods,  and 
to  flush  their  ailing  systems  out  with  mineral 
waters.  No  wonder  their  gout  was  eased.)  Ameri- 
can spas  range  from  the  very  plush  White 
Sulphur  Springs  in  West  Virginia  to  some  pretty 
shoddy  places.  During  the  war,  I  was  hospitalized 
at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  for  arthritis.  My  own 
limited  experience  with  the  spa  routine  has  left 
me  without  any  wild  enthusiasm  for  it— and  I 
would  be  willing  to  bet  that  most  of  the  visitors 
to  American  spas  are  not  sent  there  by  their 
physicians.  Spa  therapy  is  not  fashionable  among 
American  doctors. 

We  concede  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from 
a  restful,  simple  routine,  but  we  are  skeptical 
of  the  special  claims  made  for  the  waters.   Until 


recently,  there  were  no  scientific  tests  by  which 
such  claims  could  be  evaluated.  Through  de- 
velopments in  nuclear  chemistry,  radioisotopes 
are  now  being  used  to  trace  the  various  elements 
through  the  body's  metabolic  processes.  Although 
no  earth-shaking  discoveries  have  been  an- 
nounced, there  is  some  evidence  that  there  may 
be,  after  all,  something  to  the  water  cures. 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  in- 
crease in  popularity  of  spas  in  Europe  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Physicians,  encouraged  by  the 
governments,  are  prescribing  water  cures  increas- 
ingly. American  physicians  have  been  guests  of 
the  German,  Austrian  and  Italian  governments 
on  tours  of  spas.  Spas  are  being  featured 
prominently  in  travel  magazines.  It  would  seem 
that  the  big  sell  is  on  and  that  spa  therapy  could 
be  on  its  way  to  becoming  high  fashion  again. 
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NOT-SO-MAGIC     MOUNTAINS 

OU  R  first  knowledge  of  mineral  springs 
came  from  ancient  Greece  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Greeks  for  many  other  things  in 
medicine,  incltiding  Hippocrates'  classic  descrip- 
tion of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ("consumption"). 
However,  2,300  years  were  to  elapse  before 
Robert  Koch  identified  the  germ  of  TB  in  1882. 
Soon  afterward,  alert  physicians  began  to  de- 
velop clinics  and  sanatoria  for  the  isolation  and 
treatment  of  TB  patients.  Many  of  these,  es- 
pecially in  Switzerland,  were  in  the  mountains. 


FASHIONS     IN      MEDICINE 


Patients  were  put  to  bed,  led  well,  and  exposed 
lo  the  sun— heliotherapy  lor  TH. 

For  some  years,  as  soon  as  a  doctor  made  the 
diagnosis  (or  suspected  TB)  his  inmiediate  re- 
action was  to  send  (he  ])atient  to  a  sanatorium, 
preferably  in  the  mountains.  So  ingrained  and 
widespread  was  this  fashion  that,  when  I  was 
about  ten,  children  were  singing  a  gruesome  little 
ditty  which  began. 

Oh,  wc  arc  three  jolly  consiimplives. 
Cough!    Cough!    Cough! 
We  get  a  free  ticket  to  Denver. 
Cough!    Cough!    Cough! 

Some  i)hysicians  were  so  taken  with  the  idea  of 
heliotherapy  that  they  devised  complicated 
mechanisms  with  series  of  prisms  to  concentrate 
sunlight  on  the  patient,  clock-actuated  to  rotate 
with  the  sun.  Considering  that  any  person  can 
absorb  just  so  nuu  h  ultraviolet  radiation  without 
harm,  this  seems  a  bit  complicated  (and  maybe 
amusing)  but  the  basic  germ  of  truth  is  there. 
Sunlight  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  calcium 
metabolism  and  lime  salts  help  in  walling  off 
tid^erculous  infection. 

But  what  about  altitude?  In  treating  TB,  an 
important  part  of  the  therapy  is  to  put  the  sick 
lung  as  nearly  at  rest  as  possible.  Putting  the 
patient  at  the  altitude  of  Denver  or  Davos,  a  mile 
above  sea  level,  makes  him  breathe  more  deeply 
and  more  often  in  order  to  get  the  nece.ssary 
oxygen  out  of  the  thinner  air. 

The  benefits  of  sanatorium  treatment  were 
obvious  enough— and  the  mountains  are  so 
beautiful!  But  it  developed  that  patients  who 
could  not  go  to  the  moimtains  got  well  just  as 
fast  in  hospitals  at  sea  level.  And,  after  all,  sun- 
shine is  by  no  means  the  entire  treatment. 
Gradually,  rnountain  sanatoria  became  less 
fashionable.  Many  have  closed  down.  With  their 
passing,  the  milieu  of  the  sanatorium  novel  also 
has  all  but  disappeared. 

About  the  time  when  the  TB  sanatorium  was 
at  the  peak  of  its  vogue,  other  medical  fashions 
were  waning.  Coimter-irritation,  an  old  favorite, 
was  going  out.  The  most  familiar  example  is 
the  mustard  plaster  which  draws  blood  to  the 
surface— countering  an  internal  irritation  with 
an  extern.il  one.  Cupping,  an  ancient  practice, 
was  still  fashionable.  A  glass  or  metal  cup  was 
swabbed  with  alcohol,  ignited,  and  applied  to 
the  skin.  As  oxygen  was  used  up,  suction  drew 
blood  to  the  surface.  I  can  still  remember  a 
jjneumonia  patient  admitted  to  hospital  in  1927 
whose  chest  and  back  were  covered  with  dollar- 
sized  red-brown  marks,  the  result  of  cupping 
by  an  elderly  European-trained   ])hysician. 


Blistering  was  also  practiced,  either  by  direct 
heat  or  by  strongly  irritant  substances.  Stroking 
the  skin  with  a  red-hot  cautery,  like  a  soldering 
iron,  was  still  used  as  late  as  1925.  The  late  and 
great  Sir  A\'illiam  Osier  advocated  acupuncture 
(still  a  la\()iite  in  Chinese  medic  ine)  for  sore 
backs. 

"For  lumbago,."  says  the  191 S  edition  of  his 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medici}^,  "acupunc- 
ture is,  in  acute  cases,  the  most  efficient  treat- 
ment. Needles  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
length  (ordinary  bonnet-needles,  sterilized,  will 
do)  are  thrust  into  the  linnbar  muscles  at  the 
seat  of  ])aiu  and  withdrawn  after  five  to  ten 
minutes.  In  many  instances  the  relief  is  im- 
mediate, and  I  can  corroborate  fully  the  state- 
ments of  Ringer,  who  taught  me  this  practice,  as 
to  its  extraordinary  and  prompt  efficacy  in  many 
cases." 

Now,  if  you  had  a  backache  and  your  doctor 
wanted  to  stick  you  full  of  hatpins,  what  would 
you  do? 

If  you  are  middle-aged,  like  me,  you  may  re- 
member Antiphlogisiine.  "Chest  colds"  were 
treated  by  plastering  this  hot  nuul  over  the  chest. 
It  was  applied  to  sore  joints  and  to  swollen 
cheeks  for  toothache.  It  was  probably  no  better 
than  any  other  poultice  but  it  was  very  ex- 
tensively prescribed.  My  pharmacist  tells  me  that 
it  is  stdl  on  the  market,  but  that  he  has  not  had 
a  physician's  call  for  it  in  years. 

Do  you  remember  tlie  jars  of  leeches  promi- 
nently displayed  in  old-fashioned  drug  stores 
along  with  the  big  jars  of  colored  water?  For  all 
their  efficacy  in  sucking  blood  out  of  bruises  and 
black  eyes,  these  loathsome  monsters  are  hard  to 
find  now.  If  you  want  a  leech,  you  will  have  to 
look  in  a  foreign  neighborhood  or  down  on  the 
Bowery. 

Odd  as  all  these  doings  may  seem  today,  they 
all  had  some  merit— but,  like  the  beard,  the 
bonnet  and  the  bustle,  they  have  simjsly  gone  out 
of  fashion. 

FROM     GREASE     TO     GREASE 

IN  M  Y  lifetime,  as  student,  intern,  and 
surgeon,  I  have  gone  full  cycle  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tourns,  from  grease  to  grease.  Small  burns 
are  not  serious  but,  if  large  areas  are  blistered, 
excessive  loss  of  vital  fluids  can  kill.  Apart  from 
infection,  this  is  the  greatest  danger  in  burns. 

When  I  was  a  child,  burns  were  treated  with 
oil  or  grease.  Cooking  oils,  lard,  butter,  vaseline 
were  all  used,  even  axle  grease.  "Carron  oil,"  a 
messy   mixture   of   linseed   oil    and    lime   water, 
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originated  at  the  Carron  iron  works  in  Scotland, 
was  still  found  in  pharmacies  and  hospital 
emergency  rooms.  Doctors  were  usually  a  bit 
fussier  and  used  vaseline.  During  the  first  world 
war,  various  wax  mixtures  were  developed,  to  be 
painted  or  sprayed  onto  burns.  This  was  neater 
than  grease,  but  far  from  perfect.  Then,  Army 
surgeons  began  using  Dakin's  solution  which  was 
good  for  cleaning  up  dead  tissue  and  controlling 
infection  but  did  nothing  to  control  fluid  loss. 
It  was  irritating  and  needed  constant  replace- 
ment as  it  gave  off  the  chlorine  which  was  its 
active  component.  Everything  about  the  patient 
gob  wet— patient  in  a  puddle,  nurse  in  a  sweat. 
We  still  had  no  "wonder  drugs."  Control  of  in- 
fection was  still  difficult  and  we  lost  patients 
from  infection  as  well  as  from  massive  fluid  loss. 
With  the  methods  we  had  then,  we  could  not 
make  up  the  lost  fluids.  Blood  banks  and  plasma 
were  still  to  come. 

Some  time  later,  some  bright  lad  remembered 
that  his  grandmother  had  used  strong  tea  on 
burns.  Somebody  else's  grandmother  had  used 
ink.  Both  were  time-honored  folk  remedies  and 
depended  on  their  tannic  content.  Lots  of  papers 
were  published  and  various  preparations  of 
tannic  acid  became  fashionable.  The  idea  was 
to  tan  the  burn,  covering  the  burned  area  with 
impenetrable  leather,  reducing  fluid  loss.  This 
could  be  a  mixed  blessing,  for  the  coating  was 
rigid,  which  made  motion  painful  and  impaired 
the  circulation  of  extremities  as  it  contracted.  If 
infection  occurred  under  the  tanned  area,  the 
surgeon  had  to  hack  away  chunks  of  leather  to 
permit  escape  of  pus— a  procedure  most  distress- 
ing to  patient  and  surgeon  alike. 

In  time,  human  leather  went  out  of  fashion 
and  the  period  of  "open"  treatment  began.  Aftei 
clean-up  of  burns  in  the  operating  room,  pa- 
tients were  put  to  bed  under  cradles  or  tents 
warmed  by  electric  lights  to  conserve  body  heat. 
Dressings  were  avoided.  Thermostats  were  needed 
to  keep  even  temperatures.  The  whole  thing  was 
rather  complicated  and  some  of  us  felt  that  our 
patients  were  less  comfortable.  Lately,  improved 
temperature  controls  in  hospital  rooms  have 
made  it  possible  to  discard  the  tents.  Some 
surgeons  still  prefer  the  open  treatment,  but  I 
have  the  impression  that  most  of  us  think  other- 
wise. 

Even  before  the  second  world  war  we  had 
sulfonamides  to  fight  infection,  blood  banks  and 
plasma  to  fight  fluid  loss.  Then  the  Navy 
medical  department  went  back  to  grease,  but 
with  a  diffierence.  After  operating-room  clean-up, 
tlie    burns    are    covered    with    strips    of    gauze 


saturated  with  vaseline  or  a  bland  ointment. 
Over  these,  pads  of  gauze  and  cotton  are  held  in 
place  with  elastic  bandages,  creating  firm  pres- 
sure which  tends  to  reduce  fluid  loss.  Most  of 
us  like  this  method.  Patients  are  more  com- 
fortable. We  are  saving  more  lives.  It  looks  as 
if  grease  for  burns,  back  in  fashion,  is  here  to 
stay  a  while. 


MONKEY     GLANDS 

IF  YOU  are  too  fat,  you  expect  your  doctor 
to  do  something  about  it.  Public  and  doctors 
alike  accept  glandular  therapy  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  revamp  fat  little  girls  into  svelte 
young  women.  We  ease  stormy  "change  of  life" 
with  glandular  extracts.  We  speed  sluggish 
metabolism  with  thyroid  and  control  diabetes 
with  insulin.  Not  so  long  ago,  we  could  do  none 
of  these,  and  pioneers  in  glandular  therapy  were 
ridiculed.  ^Vhen  the  great  French  physiologist, 
Brown-Sequard  announced,  in  1889,  the  re- 
juvenating effects  on  aging  men  of  testicular  ex- 
tracts from  young  animals,  he  was  laughed  at. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  seventy-two  years  old  and 
his  enthusiasm  was  misinterpreted.  It  remained 
for  Serge  Voronoff  to  make  glandular  transplants 
fashionable.  For  a  while,  early  in  this  century, 
Voronoff  enjoyed  a  great  vogue.  Aging  men  came 
to  him  from  all  over  the  world  for  "monkey 
gland"  transplants.  "Rejuvenation"  became  very 
fashionable  and  many  doctors  started  doing  trans- 
plants. The  price  of  young  male  monkeys  sky- 
rocketed. The  idea  created  a  deal  of  comment 
and  commotion.    The  press  had  a  field  day  and 
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Hocks  of  jokes  were  born.  "Monkey  glands"  be- 
came part  of  the  American  language.  Novelists, 
exploiting  the  idea  of  rejuvenation,  turned  out 
some  pretty  weird  tales.  Gertrude  Athcrton's 
Black  Oxen  was  a  particularly  purple  bit  of 
fantasy. 

The  awakening  was  rough.  Tissues  of  one 
species  do  not  suivive  in  the  liod\  of  another. 
^Vhatever  the  immediate  ellects  of  testicular 
iiansplants  may  (or  may  not)  have  been,  physical 
or  psychic,  they  were  bound  to  fail  as  the  trans- 
plants died.  The  jokes  changed  from  ribald  to 
bitter.    VoronofT  was  ridiculed— then  forgotten. 

The  fashion  faded  away,  but  the  solid  re- 
searches of  Brown-Sequard  and  many  others  on 
glandular  secretions  have  profoundly  influenced 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Doctors  do  not  expect 
to  produce  miracles  of  rejuvenation— nor  do  they 
hawk  such  treatments  in  the  public  press— but, 
with  the  glandular  medications  now  available, 
they  do  a  lot  to  case  those  who  suffer  from 
glandular  imbalances. 

Today's  young  surgeon  seldom  sees  the  huge 
diabetic  caibiniclcs  that  were  common  when  I 
was  young.  These  abcesses  were  sometimes  the 
size  of  footballs,  full  of  foul  pus  and  dead  flesh, 
frequently  fatal.  "Blood  poisoning"  (systemic 
spread  of  infection)  was  universally  dreaded.  In 
1 925,  one  of  my  friends  died  of  sepsis  after  prick- 
ing his  finger  while  doing  a  chest  tap.  There  was 
nothing  which  could  have  saved  him.  A  year 
later,  I  sweated  out  a  week  of  terror  after  a 
similar  accident  while  doing  an  autopsy.  Skillful 
as  our  surgeons  were,  they  had  much  need  of 
prayer.  We  did,  of  course,  practice  rigid  asepsis 
(avoidance  of  infection)  but  septic  surgery  could 
be  a  nightmare.  The  death  rate  from  pneu- 
monias, peritonitis,  and  other  infections  was 
high.  "We  had  always  in  oin  women's  wards 
agonized  females  with  gonorrheal  "pus  tubes." 
On  a  sixty-bed  surgical  service,  we  averaged  one 
or  more  deaths  per  week  from  peritonitis. 

The  sulfonamides  changed  that,  dramatically. 
\\^ith  sulfathiazole  our  jjcritonitis  mortality 
dropped  remarkably.  "Pus  tubes"  became  less 
Frequent.  Pneumonia  mortality  dropped.  Surgery 
was  still  no  bed  of  roses,  but  things  were  better. 

DANGEROUS     FASHIONS 

FASHION  unfortunately  upset  the  apple 
cart.  Doctors  started  prescribing  small  doses 
of  sulfonamides  indiscriminately  for  minor  ail- 
ments. Just  as  some  strains  of  insects  developed 
resistance  to  DDT,  certain  germs  developed  a 
tolerance  for  sulfonamides  because  they  had  not 


been  hit  hard  enough  to  destroy  them,  .\gainst 
the.se  resistant  germs,  the  sulfas  were  no  longer 
effective.  Inevitably,  the  sulfas  became  less  useful 
and  less  fashionable. 

Penicillin  was  our  Jiext  "wonder  drug"  fashion. 
It  has  sa\ed  countless  lives.  It  has  limitations 
which  Ave  had  to  find  out  the  hard  way,  but  we 
did  find  out  thai,  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  given 
in  massi\e  closes,  enough  to  oveivvhehn  the  infec- 
tious invaders— a  theia])eutic  blit/kiieg.  Properly 
used,  it  is  a  valuable  tool.  It  can  cure  even  that 
hardy  perennial,  syphilis. 

What  has  happened  to  penicillin?  Why  have 
we  had  to  develop  so  many  other  antibiotics? 
Penicillin  became  so  fashionable  that  it  too  was 
gi\en  for  minor  ailments,  even  for  the  common 
cold.  Much  too  frecjuent  prescribing,  in  in- 
adequate dosage,  has  pioduced  many  strains  of 
resistant  germs,  exactly  as  happened  with  the 
sulfas.  So  we  have  to  keep  searching  for  new 
antibiotics,  more  and  more. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  corticosteroids 
(cortisone  and  its  cousins)?  Are  we  going  to  do 
as  we  did  with  the  sulfas  and  with  penicillin? 
And  by  we,  I  mean  all  of  us,  public  and  phy- 
sicians alike.  Of  all  the  wonderful  medical  dis- 
coveries so  far,  the  corticosteroids  are  probably 
the  greatest.  They  will  not  cure  cancer  nor 
tuberculosis  nor  bunions,  but  (he  relief  they 
afford  in  ever  so  many  conditions,  from  skin  dis- 
orders to  crippling  arthritis  is  almost  miraculous. 
So  much  has  been  published  that  cortisone  has 
become  a  household  word.  Wc  are  far  from 
knowing  all  the  answers.  Ihiwisely  used,  steroids 
can  be  dangerous.  Let  us  hope  that  we  will  use 
them  wisely  and  that  the  fashion  of  using  them 
will  not  degenerate  into  feeding  them  like 
aspirin. 

How  do  medical  fashions  start?  ft  used  to  be 
entirely  the  doctors'  doing.  Now  the  press  and 
the  public  have  got  into  the  act.  We  are  bom- 
barded constantly  with  medical  information. 
Take  a  look  at  any  newspaper  or  magazine.  How 
often  do  you  find  one  without  some  medical 
article  or  reference?  .A.11  too  many  new  dis- 
coveries are  jjroclaimed  as  miracles.  People  read 
all  this,  avidly.  They  acquire  a  little  knowledge. 
They  press  their  demands  on  their  doctors.  Not 
all  doctors  are  as  pig-headed  as  I  and  not  all  will 
say,  bluntly:  "No,  you  don't  need  it  and  you 
won't  get  it  from  me." 

We  all  share  the  responsibility.  It  is  about  time 
we  all  took  stock.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
natural  tendency  to  recovery.  Doctors  might  do 
well  to  remember  this  again.  And  the  patients 
might  do  well  to  stop  trying  to  practice  medicine. 
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THE    MAROONED 


ROBERT  HTLLYER 


I   SHOULD  have  been  prepared  that  solemn  morning 

It  God  had  given  me  sufficient  warning 

Such  as  He  gave,  I  now  surmise,  to  those 

Far  less  deserving  people.    Well,   God  knows. 

I   told  my  wife,   "There's   thunder,   the  rain's  coming." 

And  the  rain  fell  and  all  clay  slanted  drumming 

Up  the  wide  valley,  such  a  plunging  rain 

As  I  have  never  seen  and  sha'n't  again. 

That  night  I  played  the  prophet.   "The  wind's  dropping, 
The  stars  will  soon  be  out,  the  rain  is  stopping. 
Tomorrow  all  our  fruit  trees  and  our  wheat 
Will  stand  up  fresh  and  glistening  in  the  heat." 
But  I  was  no  true  prophet.    Far  from  ceasing 
The  rain  fell  straight  down  steadily  increasing 
And  day  by  day  increased.    Like  spears  it  struck 
My  shattered  fields  and  churned  them  into  muck 
And  then  a  lake  that  drowned  the  orchard.    Still, 
We  did  not  dream  that  it  would  reach  our  hill. 

But  as  the  days  passed  and  it  did  not  stop 

At  last  we  climbed  up  to  the  mountain  top 

With  all  provisions  we  could  carry,  while 

Our  house  went  floating  past  our  little  isle. 

From  which  across  the  waters  we  could  see 

Dim  shapes  that  sheltered  others  such  as  we. 

But  clay  by  day  they  vanished,  till  our  own 

Amid  the  waste  of  waters  stood  alone, 

A  hundred   feet  by   fifty,   I   should  guess. 

Though  now  it's  less  and  hourly  growing  less. 

And  what  I  have  to  tell  you  next  would  seem 
A  mad  mirage  or  a  delirious  dream. 
Except   that  we  both  saw  it.    Otherwise, 
We  neither  would  have  trusted  oiu"  own  eyes. 

It  was  a  huge,  unwieldly  barge  that  passed 

So  close  we  saw  the  knotholes  in  the  mast, 

A  jerry-built  affair,  the  shapeless  sort 

Of  craft  that  children  might  have  built  in  sport. 

At  first  it  seemed  there  was  no  crew  at  all. 

But  just  a  crowd  of  every  animal 

And  bird  you  can  imagine.    One  old  man 

Stood  by  the  railing  drinking  from  a  can, 

And  when  he  saw  us  paused,  and  in  a  voice 

Of  thunder  bawled,  "O  righteous  men,  rejoice!" 

Then,  when  we  shouted,  shook  his  fist  and  roared, 
"But   you're   not   righteous!     You   can't   come   aboard!" 
He  danced  a  caper  like  a  drunken  clown, 
Oblivious  of  the  rain   that  hammered  down. 
Meanwhile,  the  animals  all  started  yowling, 
Grunting  and  snarling,  ivhinnying  and  howling, 
Bow-wow,  miaou,  chirp-chirp,  and  cockle-doo— 
A  crazy  skipper  and  a  floating  zoo. 

And  when  she  got  to  windward— well,  I  wouldn't 

Describe  the  smell,  and  anyway,  I  couldn't. 

However,  when  we  cursed,  we  cursed  not   that, 

But  being  left  to  drown  on  Ararat. 


WHY  TODAY'S  TEEN-AGERS 
SEEM  SO  DIFFERENT 


EUGENE   GILBERT 

A  fifteen-year  study  of  adolescents  shows 

that  the  {lap  between  generations  is  wideninji 

.  .  .  and  that  both  juveniles  and  parents 

are  often  baffled  by  the  others'  behavior. 

IF  YOU  believe  your  teen-age  son  and  daugh- 
ter are  causing  you  a  good  deal  more  trouble 
than  you  ever  gave  your  parents,  you  are  prob- 
ably right.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  under 
twenty,  there  may  be  good  reason  for  you  to 
regard  your  elders  as  a  peculiarly  insensitive, 
outmoded,   and   irrational   tribe. 

The  rift  between  the  generations,  in  our  time, 
is  jiu/zling  because  the  age  gap  between  them 
is  relatively  small.  Many  of  the  parents  of 
today's  high-school  set  were  teen-agers  themselves 
when  they  married  during  the  war  and  have,  in 
effect,    "grown    up   with    their   children." 

Perhaps  this  is  part  of  the  trouble.  There 
are  other  elements— a  few  f)f  which  I  have  tried 
to  sort  out  in  the  hope  that  this  might  help 
the  generations  to  put  up  with  each  other  more 
happily. 


I  am  not  a  teacher  or  a  sociologist;  I  am  not 
even  the  parent  of  a  teen-ager.  (I  am  bracing 
myself  for  this  event— triy  son,  Howard,  has  just 
jjassed  Gesell's  "golden  age"  of  ten.)  But  for 
some  fifteen  years  I  have  been  carrying  on  an 
intensive  study  of  the  adolescetn  in  a  role  where 
he  is  most  distinctly  himself  — as  a  consumer. 
Ill  1915,  when  1  was  a  college  student  myself,  I 
was  struck  with  the  notion  that  stores  and 
manulactuiers  were  losing  a  lot  of  money  be- 
cause they  were  largely  blintl  to  my  contempo- 
raries' real  tastes  and  habits.  1  started  then  to 
become  a  market  researcher  in  a  virtually  un- 
explored field.  I  have  been  at  it  ever  since. 
Today  the  company  I  head  is  regidarly  called  on 
to  probe,  describe,  and  analyze  the  ways  of 
teen-age  consumers  and  has  completed  more  than 
six  million  interviews  with  them.  What  kind  of 
name,  we  aie  asked,  \\\\\  attract  the  young  to  a 
new  ice-cream  bar?  What  newspapers,  magazines, 
TV  and  radio  programs  do  they  prefer  and  why? 
Wliat  makes  them  like  or  dislike  a  particular 
watch,  soft  diink,  candy,  comic  book,  typewriter, 
or  jacket? 

In  our  hiMit  for  piactical,  dollars-and-cents 
answers  to  such  questions  we  inevitably  find  oiu 
a  good  deal  more.  For  our  information,  we  hot 
only  interview  young  people— we  also  use  them 
to  ask  the  questions.  We  have  a  nationwide  net- 
work  of  some    fi\e    thousand   yoimg  poll-takers. 
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They  represent  all  social  strata— children  of 
business  and  professional  men,  farmers,  white 
coUat  and  manual  workers.  They  are  sharp  ob- 
servers and  we  use  the  techniques  of  opinion 
and  market  research  to  interpret  their  findings. 

Our  salient  discovery  is  that  within  the  past 
decade  the  teen-agers:  have  become  a  separate 
and  distinct  group  in  our  society.  Psychologists 
and  social  scientists  underline  their  separateness. 
Advertisers  and  merchants  cater  to  their  whims. 
Newspapers  devote  special  sections  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  teen-age  reader,  who  is  accepted  as  a 
special  kind  of  customer  along  with  the  house- 
wife and  the  adult  sports  fan.  And  the  response 
of  the  teen-ager  has  been,  characteristically,  to 
match  the  image.  I  am  not  speaking  here— or 
elsewhere— of  the  youngsters  who  get  into 
trouble.  Despite  newspaper  headlines  and  our 
well-founded  concern  with  their  problems,  de- 
linquents represent  only  a  minute  percentage  of 
our  teen-age  population.  I  am  concerned  here 
not  with  why  a  handful  of  boys  and  girls  behave 
badly,  but  with  exploring  why  the  great  majority 
seem  to  their  elders  so  odd.  How  different  are 
they  really? 

Adolescents,  ever  since  anyone  has  observed 
them,  have  been  rebelling— openly  or  secretly— 
against  their  elders.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
always  been  desperately  eager  to  keep  in  step 
with  their  crowd— known  to  the  social  scientists 
today  as  the  peer  group.  Never  before,  however, 
have  these  phases  of  human  development  been 
given  so  much  public  and  formal  recognition. 
And  never  before  has  quite  so  young  a  group 
exercised  the  same  kind  of  power— for  good  or 
ill.  Today's  teen-ager  is  a  remarkably  independ- 
ent character.   The  fact  is,  he  can  afford  to  be. 

The  high-school  boys  and  girls  of  1959  are 
likely  to  have  about  four  times  as  much  money 
to  spend  as  their  counterparts  in  1945— the  indi- 
vidual average  is  $10  a  week  compared  with 
.|2.50  fifteen  years  ago.  Two-thirds  of  this  is  a 
parental  dole— the  allowance.  But  the  balance  is 
earned  income.  Today's  teen-agers— despite  con- 
trary views  from  some  of  their  teachers— are  an 
industrious  lot. 


THE     EAGER     BEAVERS 

WI  T  H  I  N  a  decade,  the  number  of  teen- 
agers holding  steady  year-round  jobs 
has  doubled— reaching  a  total  of  800,000  in  1956. 
Some  of  these  youngsters  have  left  school  to  go 
to  work,  but  many  manage  to  hold  down  lucra- 
tive jobs  after  school  hours  as  delivery  boys,  news- 
paper route  boys,  baby-sitters,  soda  jerks.   About 


four  million  spend  their  vacations  working  and 
some  4.5  million  do  part-time  work  or  odd  jobs 
throughout  the  year. 

Typical  of  most  American  youngsters  today 
are  the  students  and  graduates  of  the  Pearl  River 
High  School  in  Rockland  County,  New  York. 
Their  guidaij^fe  director  circulated  a  question- 
naire last  August  and  found  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  1959  graduates  had  found  summer  jobs  in 
fields  which  they  hoped  to  pursue  in  college. 
Thirty  out  of  seventy-five  boys  and  girls  earned 
more  than  |400  tluring  the  summer  at  such  jobs 
as  clerk,  camp  counselor,  kitchen  worker,  stock 
boy,  photo-offset  press  loader,  caddie,  carpenter, 
car-pool  attendant,  church  organist,  laboratory 
assistant,  salesgirl,  and  road-maintenance  worker. 
Sixty-five  out  of  seventy-five  of  the  jimior  class 
also  found  summer  jobs  and  earned  an  average 
of  $250  apiece. 

A  good  slice  of  such  earnings  is  saved  for  col- 
lege expenses.  But  a  considerable  part  is  also 
spent.  Last  year  teen-agers  had  purchasing  power 
amounting  to  an  estimated  .19.5  billion— enough 
to  cause  some  major  merchandising  and  fashion 
upheavals. 

The  high-school  set  makes  its  own  decisions 
about  what  to  buy  and  Avhere  to  buy  it,  often 
dragging  their  parents  along  in  their  wake.  Thus 
teen-age  boys  have  created  the  vogue  for  button- 
down  collars,  Bermuda  shorts,  cashmere  sweaters, 
sport  shirts,  "Ivy  League"  jackets  and  loafers. 
And  the  junior  miss  (who  has  her  own  sanctuary 
in  any  up-and-coming  specialty  shop  known  as 
the  "Young  Sophisticates,"  "Telephone  Set 
Shop,"  etc.)  leads  the  way  in  endorsing  "sepa- 
rates," "man-tailored"  shirts,  ballet  slippers,  and 
skintight  "stem"  skirts  or  ballooning  layers  of 
petticoats.  She  has,  over  the  past  few  years, 
built  seamless  leotard  tights  (not  long  ago 
known  merely  as  a  professional  dancer's  uniform) 
into  a  midti-million-dollar  industry.  One  manu- 
facturer of  girls'  clothing  who  started  out 
eighteen  years  ago  with  a  .1|;4,000  investment  has, 
by  concentrating  on  teen-age  preferences,  blos- 
somed into  a  |30  million  business  with  six  fac- 
tories around  the  country  and  a  listing  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange.  This  company's 
brochure— a  kind  of  capside  course  in  teen-age 
psychology  for  retailers— indicates  that  the  jun- 
ior miss  is  a  shrewd— if  impulsive— buyer:  she 
prefers  a  well-turned  seam  and  pre-shrunk  color- 
fast  fabrics. 

For  her  style  ideas,  she  may  lean  on  one  of 
the  half-dozen  fashion  and  service  magazines 
which  cater  exclusively  to  the  teen-age  girl  or 
her  married  sister  (known  in  the  trade  as  a  young 
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adult).  But  b)  and  large  it  is  some  mysterious 
form  of  communication  within  their  own  age 
group  which  dictates  high-school  and  college 
vogues.  Parents,  in  any  event,  have  little  to  say 
about  what  is  bought  and  where.  This  is  not 
entirely  because  the  youngster  has  his  own  money 
in  his  jeans.  Indeed  in  other  times  and  other 
societies,  earning  power  did  not  spell  independ- 
ence. ^\'orking  children  were  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  family  budget— the  need  for  strong 
backs  on  the  family  farm  has,  for  instance,  been 
a  classic  pretext  of  the  Irish  matriarch  for  ])re- 
venting  her  sons  from  marrying. 

But  today's  young  mother— who  probably  liuys 
her  own  clothes  in  the  college  shop— is  no  ma- 
triarch. Neither  she  nor  Daddy  has  ever  wielded 
much  authority  over  the  youngsters,  and  both 
parents  tend  to  be  uncertain  in  matters  of  taste, 
confused  about  values,  and  all  too  ready  to 
abdicate  decisions— whether  about  cereals,  car 
colors,  furniture,  or  clothing— to  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  have  definite  preferences,  shared  with 
large  numbers  of  their  contemporaries.  In  simi- 
lar fashion,  immigrant  parents  used  to  lean 
on  their  children  as  arbiters  of  taste  and  inter- 
preters of  the  American  way. 

Today's  teen-agers  play  a  dominant  role  in  the 
making  of  family  decisions  at  a  remarkably  early 
age.  The  process  of  growing  up,  it  seems,  has 
been  telescoped.  In  this  precocity,  TV  and  radio 
have  certainly  played  a  part.  Today's  teen-agers 
may  suffer  from  overexposure  to  Westerns  and 
gangster  movies.  But  many  have  also  kept  the 
set  turned  on  for  newscasts  and  during  childhood 
have  achieved  at  least  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  the  wide  adult  world.  The  thirteen-year-old 
boy  now  does  (or  expects  to  do)  what  was  re- 
served for  the  fifteen-year-old  of  the  recent 
past.  (Learning  to  drive  a  car,  for  instance.) 
A  thirteen-year-old  girl  wants  "sophisticated" 
party  dresses,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  make-up. 
(Eye  shadow  rather  than  lipstick  is  today's  badge 
of  womanhood.)  Fifteen  years  ago  less  than  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  thirteen-  and  fourteen-year-old 
girls  were  "going  steady"  with  one  boy.  Today 
this  nimiber  has  increased  twenty-fold.  And,  as 
a  not  surprising  corollary,  the  peak  year  for 
marriage  of  women  is  now  eighteen. 

The  prospect  of  early  marriage  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  mean  a  full  severing  of  the 
useful  bonds  of  home.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  girls  between  thirteen  and  seventeen 
whom  we  questioned  on  the  subject  said  they 
would  not  object  if  their  parents  supported  them 
for  a  while  after  marriage. 

"It  is  the  obligation  of  the  older  generation," 


said  one  boy,  "to  provide  for  the  younger  initil 
they  are  able  to  ]jrovide  for  themselves."  Many 
parents  might  agree  but  find  it  something  of 
a  shock  to  have  their  duties  spelled  out  so 
bluntly— particularly  if  they  disapproved  of  the 
marriage  in  the  first  place. 

CRAZY 

MIXED-UP     PARENTS 

BR  .'X  S  H  as  their  behavior  may  seem  at 
times,  the  youngsters  themselves  are  not 
too  comfortable  in  simultaneously  defying  and 
exploiting  their  elders.  Their  mixed— or  perhaps 
suppressed— guilt  feelings  aiiout  their  parents 
arc  revealed  in  teen-age  himior.  Much  of  it 
seems  to  express  a  biugeoning  disrespect  for  the 
adidt  world  and  for  at  least  one  aspect  of  the 
character  of  Mommy  and  Daddy.  The  currently 
popular  "sick  jokes"  may  be  a  significant  case  in 
point: 

"Daddy,  why  can't  I  go  oiu  and  play  like  the 
other  kids?" 

"Shut  up,  son,  and  drink  your  beer."  .  .  . 

"But  Mommy,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Europe." 
"Shut     up,     darling,     and     keep     on     swim- 
ming." ... 

"I  don't  care  who  you  are,  fat  man,  get  those 
reindeer  off  my  roof."  .  .  . 

For  most  teen-agers  quips  like  these  have  the 
same  charm  as  their  own  jargon.  Said  one,  "I 
think  we  like  those  jokes  because  they  make  us 
feel  like  important  individuals.  Those  jokes 
are  our  own,  and  adults  can't  really  understand 
them  or  laugh  about  them.  We  feel  superior 
when  adults  can't  understand  something  we  are 
doing." 

Another  youngster  said,  "We  are  a  new  gen- 
eration, and  we  want  to  make  our  mark  as  an 
individual  generation.  These  jokes  are  one  way 
of  doing  it." 

Few  teen-agers  can  bring  themselves  to  criti- 
cize their  parents  directly.  Most  of  them— though 
their  conduct  may  belie  their  words— say  they 
think  Mother  and  Dad  are  just  as  smart  as  they 
are.  And  hardly  any  dare  suggest  that  their  own 
parents  are  a  bad  thing— this  came  out  in  a 
survey  which  asked  young  people  to  list  the 
"worst  influence"  in  their  lives.  Ninety-one  per 
cent  cited  bad  companions  or  the  evil  example 
of  adults  outside  their  families.  On  the  other 
hand,  teen-agers  blame  the  parents  (of  others) 
for  most  juvenile  delinquency.  Parental  love, 
interest,   and   understanding   are    the   best   anti- 
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dotes,  they  say.  (Authority  is  not  mentioned.) 
However,  the  boys  and  girls  don't  hand  their 
parents  much  on  the  positive  side.  They  were 
listed  as  "best  influences"  by  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  group  questioned.  Good  companions  and 
inspiring  non-relative  adults  were  the  choice  of 
the  majority. 

When  pressed  to  list  negative  traits  of  their 
Darents,  one  boy  said  of  his  father,  "He's  neu- 
rotic." The  vast  majority,  however,  said  in 
various  ways  that  Mother  and  Dad  are  old- 
fashioned— particularly  in  matters  of  courtship 
and  sex. 

Paradoxically,  many  parents  find  their  chil- 
dren too  conventional.  They  wish  their  daugh- 
ters would  have  a  few  romantic  flings  before 
settling  down  with  the  boys  they  were  going 
steady  with  in  junior  high.  And  they  would  like 
—or  think  they  would  like— to  see  their  sons 
dreaming  of  adventuresome  careers  rather  than 
steady  jobs  with  dependable  pension  plans. 

There  are  signs  that  some  of  the  young  people 
themselves  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  teen-age  marriages— including  their  own  which 
show  an  alarming  fragility. 

On  the  other  hand,  conservatism  and  con- 
formity are  clearly  on  the  increase,  at  least  in 
the  more  tangible  aspects  of  life.  For  example, 
in  1946  a  large  group  of  thirteen-  to  nineteen- 
year-olds  were  queried  about  whether  they  would 
like  to  wear  something  different  from  their  con- 
temporaries. A  third  said  they  would.  But  in 
the  past  year,  in  response  to  the  same  question, 
95  per  cent  chose  a  leveling  sameness. 

This  is,  of  course,  no  different  from  the 
imitative  drive  which  sent  earlier  generations 
into  yellow  slickers  and  raccoon  coats.  It  is  just 
that  the  odd  balls  are  becoming  so  scarce.  Sur- 
prising too  were  the  results  of  a  survey  for  the 
Armed  Forces  which  have  traditionally  attracted 
the  restless  youngster  who  wanted  to  "join  the 
Navy  and  see  the  world."  He  is,  it  was  found, 
a  vanishing  species.  So  the  Army  adopted  a 
brand  new  slogan:  "Retire  at  thirty-seven."  It 
was  highly  effective. 

THEIR     BRAND     OF     IDEALISM 

TODAY'S  teen-ager  is  a  very  practical 
youth.  For  example,  the  problem  of  getting 
good  marks  places  higher  on  the  list  of  most 
youngsters'  conscious  worries  than  dating,  money, 
or  parent-child  problems.  This  is  not  because 
mother  nags  about  homework,  but  because  the 
teen-ager  knows  he  must  meet  stiff  competition 
from  his   peers  and  needs   a  college   degree   i£ 


he  is  to  get  on  in  the  world,  which  he  fully  in- 
tends to  do. 

That  world,  however,  is  very  different  from 
,  the  one  in  which  his  parents  lived  as  children 
and  young  adults.  And  herein  may  lie  an 
important  clue  to  the  gap  between  the  gen- 
erations. For  people  in  their  late  thirties,  forties, 
and  fifties  today,  the  two  overwhelming  experi- 
ences of  life  were  the  Depression  and  World 
War  II.  Far  more  than  they  realize,  the  impres- 
sions and  standards  formed  in  those  days  have 
shaped  their  present  attitudes  and  thinking.  But 
to  the  teen-ager  these  are  dim,  irrelevant  periods. 

"My,  I'm  tired  of  hearing  about  all  those 
noble  causes  my  mother  worked  for  when  she 
was  in  college,"  said  one  high-school  girl.  "I 
don't  believe  they  were  all  that  noble.  And  who 
cares  now,  anyhow?" 

The  difficulty,  it  would  seem,   is  global. 

"Today's  young  people  don't  speak  the  same 
language  as  we  do,"  a  middle-aged  Yugoslav 
Communist  complained  the  other  day.  "They 
don't  feel  as  we  do  about  things." 

Parents  from  Chattanooga  to  China  would 
probably  agree.  Possibly,  however,  it  is  the 
"things"  as  much  as  the  "feelings"  that  have 
changed.  And  it  may  well  be  that  today's  teen- 
agers are  adapting,  in  their  own  way,  to  a  situa- 
tion very  different  from  what  any  prior  genera- 
tion of  adolescents  has  experienced. 

Is  there  not,  for  example,  a  certain  crude 
logic  in  hastening  the  growing  up  process  in  the 
shadow  of  the  atom  and  hydrogen  bomb?  What 
meaning  have  "patriotism,"  "peace,"  and  the 
other  slogans  of  a  bygone  idealism  when  the 
dilemma  that  faces  us  is  not  a  matter  of  winning 
a  war  but  survival?  To  lose  one's  identity  within 
the  pattern  of  one's  contemporaries,  to  seek 
the  haven  of  a  steady  job  rather  than  personal 
achievement,  to  prize  material  possessions  above 
abstract  principles— these  may  be  the  best  avail- 
able safety  rafts  in  an  insecure  world. 

The  wiser  of  our  politicians  are  learning 
gradually  that  one  cannot  use  the  old  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  past  twenty  years  to  appeal  to  young 
voters.  Many  of  them  have  scarcely  heard  of  the 
New  Deal.  They  are  not  veterans  of  any  war  and 
don't  hope  to  be.  New  issues  must  be  defined 
tliough  just  what  they  are  no  one  has  yet  figured 
out. 

Possibly  it  is  time  that  parents,  too,  started 
shifting  their  sights.  Instead  of  bemoaning  the 
queer  ways  of  their  young,  it  might  be  more 
useful  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  society  in  which 
they  are  growing  up.  After  all,  we  made  it  for 
them. 
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Unbelievable  as  it  sounds,  we  now  liave  nobody 

especially  cbosen  and  trained  for  tlie   job 

of  figuring  out  a  long-range  foreign  policy. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  has  a  chance  to 

make  history  by  creating  a  new-  elite  corps  to 

fill  this  gap   in  our  first   line  of  defense. 

WHEN  he  became  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Christian  A.  Herter  told  the  press  that 
he  was  pretty  much  of  a  team  man.  He  meant 
presumably,  that  unhke  the  late  John  Foster 
Dulles,  he  would  rely  upon  the  permanent  non- 
partisan officers  of  the  State  Department  for  col- 
lective advice  on  foreign  policy. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Herter  has  had  a  chance  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  his  team.  1  suspect  he  has 
found  that  he  needs  to  hire  some  experts.  For  the 
United  States  in  these  years  of  anxiety  has  no 
staff  specially  chosen,  trained,  and  experienced 
in  long-range  foreign  polic) . 

For  a  brief  time  we  had  policy  thinkers  in  the 
State  Department.  Most  were  amateurs— adapt- 
able laymen  of  good  sense  who  had  come  to  the 
department  in  its  great  wartime  expansion.  A  few 
career  men  who  had  sho^\•n  imcommonly  broad 
interests  joined  them. 

Then  something  happened  to  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment on  its  way  into  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion. The  Foreign  Service  (recruited  for  overseas 
duty)  was  integrated  with  the  Departmental  Serv- 
ice (men  hired  to  work  only  in  ^Vashington). 
Henry  M.  \\'riston,  then  president  of  Brown 
University,  was  chairman  of  a  committee  that 
recommended  the  merger  which  became  known 
as  ^Vristoni/ation.  The  result  was  that  a  man  in 
the   old   Departmental   Service  had   to  join   the 


Foreign  Service  to  keep  a  good  job.  He  was  Wris- 
tonized,  and  became  known  as  a  ^Vristonee.  Mr. 
\\'riston's  name  thus  contributed  three  new  words 
to  government  argot.  It  was  a  questionable  honor. 

The  reasoning  behind  integration  seemed  theo- 
retically sound.  11  an  officer  could  be  assigned 
cither  to  Waslungton  or  abroad,  talent  coidd  be 
used  more  llexibly.  .More  men  could  come  back 
to  be  re-Americanized,  as  Departmental  prose  has 
it,  and  long  periods  of  exile  could  be  offset  by 
duty  tours  at  home.  Most  countries  handle  their 
foreign  office  people  in  this  way.  For  example,  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  1947  found  that  of  thirty- 
nine  nations  only  the  United  States,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  and  Peru  had  separate  home 
and  overseas  diplomatic  staffs.  For  a  good  many 
years.  Democratic  Administrations  had  talked 
about  ending  the  peculiar— and  rather  haughty- 
isolation  of  Foreign  Service  officers  from  the  rest 
of  the  Department.  Prodded  by  Dr.  Wriston,  the 
Republicans  took  the  plunge  in  1954. 

The  change  came  at  a  time  when  .American 
foreign  policy  ominously  resembled  a  classic  cow- 
boy description  of  a  flat  biscuit:  "It  squatted  to 
rise  and  baked  on  the  .squat."  Wristonization 
made  matters  worse,  for  its  result  was  to  spread, 
rather  than  cure,  the  chronic  ailment  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  which  can  be  defined  as  a  kind  ol 
narrow  professionalism. 

To  a  degree,  the  Departmental  Service  had 
been  different.  .Amateur  and  wildly  unco- 
ordinated though  it  was,  it  produced  ideas  such 
as  the  Containment  policy  and  economic  aid. 
With  a  fe\\-  exceptions,  the  career  men  abroad 
did  no  more  than  carry  out  the  Department's 
policies  and  report  the  consequences.  For  the 
Foreign  Service  has  never  seen  policy-making  as 
its  function.  Since  integration,  this  restricted  view 
prevails  in  Washington  as  uell  as  abroad;  the  net 
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result  has  been  to  tidy  up  the  Department's 
personnel  administration  at  the  price  of  seriously 
lowering  the  quality  of  thinking  that  goes  into 
our  foreign  policy.  For  everyone  seeking  a  career 
concerned  with  policy  in  the  State  Department 
must  now  enter  via  the  Foreign  Service  examina- 
tions. These  are  peculiarly  inept  instruments  for 
discovering  men  with  talent  for  policy. 

HOW     NOT     TO     FIND     TALENT 

FO  R  illustration,  take  the  case  of  a  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  I 
shall  call  Wendell  Holmes.  His  goal  was  to  help 
make  foreign  policy  and  he  was  both  idealistic 
and  practical.  He  hoped  for  a  better  world  but 
he  could  work  with  reality.  His  patriotism  was 
mature,  not  maudlin.  And  he  could  think  big- 
perceiving  the  pattern  of  international  relations 
beyond  the  clutter  of  current  events.  He  was  thor- 
ough, disciplined,  and  did  not  live  by  slogans.  He 
could  study  and  think.  In  addition,  he  had  an 
attractive  personality,  good  manners,  good  looks, 
and  an  ideal  wife.  For  four  years  I  watched  the 
growth  of  his  interest  in  foreign  policy  and  his 
skill  at  analysis  and  conclusion.  As  I  expected,  he 
passed  the  Foreign  Service  examinations  with 
ease.  But  this  was  in  spite  of  rather  than  because 
of  his  broad  knowledge  of  foreign  policy. 

The  written  examinations  consist  of  three  parts 
(four,  if  the  candidate  is  ready  with  a  language). 
The  first  set  of  questions,  counting  for  half  the 
grade,  is  a  test  of  "general  background,"  knowl- 
edge ranging  from  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  philosophical  pragmatism.  Of  twenty-four  sam- 
ple questions  at  hand,  only  two  are  about  foreign 
policy— one  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  another 
about  UN  trusteeships.  The  rest  of  the  written 
exam  tests  ability  to  read  and  write. 

Mr.  Holmes  next  took  the  oral  exams.  These 
are  conducted  by  a  board  of  three  Foreign  Serv- 
ice people  who  are  quite  naturally  seeking  re- 
cruits to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  that  they  do. 
It  is  so  well  known  that  the  Foreign  Service 
frowns  on  thinking  in  terms  of  large  policy  that 
any  bright  young  man  will  prudently  conceal  his 
possible  interest  in  big  cjuestions  from  examiners 
looking  for  men  to  write  reports,  issue  visas,  re- 
place lost  passports,  check  ships'  papers,  answer 
questions,  and  otherwise  serve  American  citizens 
who  turn  to  our  consulates  and  embassies  for 
help. 

The  board,  in  fact,  has  no  mandate  to  hunt 
for  future  policy-makers.  It  is  directed  simply  to 
find  "the  kind  of  person  who  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  become  a  useful  member  of  the  For- 


eign Service."  It  is  expected  to  choose  those  en- 
dowed with  attractive  personality,  quickness  to 
understand  people  of  different  backgrounds, 
eagerness  to  learn,  sense  of  humor,  ability  to  con- 
centrate, ability  to  use  the  English  language, 
integrity,  steadiness,  sincerity,  and  modesty. 

Here  are  paraphrased  samples  of  some  of  the 
questions  the  board  investigates: 

Does  the  candidate  know  as  much  as  he  should 
know  in  the  fields  in  which  he  has  studied  most? 

Does  he  know  enough  about  the  United  States? 

Can  he  express  himself  competently? 

Will  he  serve  well  under  pressure? 

Why  does  he  want  to  become  a  Foreign  Service 
officer? 

Is  he  mature  enough  for  his  age? 

Will  he  make  a  good  impression  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States? 

Will  he  get  along  well  with  others  on  the  job? 

Is  his  horizon  limited  by  the  environment  from 
which  he  comes? 

Does  he  have  "good,  normal  habits"? 

Only  if  some  board  member  introduces  the 
subject,  by  departure  from  his  instructions,  will 
interest  and  competence  in  foreign  policy  be 
raised  in  the  interview. 

Mr.  Holmes  gave  the  right  answers,  had  the 
right  manners,  showed  poise,  intelligence,  energy, 
responsibility,  diligence,  and  all  the  other  desired 
traits.  Fortimately  he  also  wore  the  right  suit— 
for  the  Foreign  Service  of  every  country,  like  ad- 
vertising, finance,  and  the  ministry,  has  its  uni- 
form. (Another  young  man  I  know  barely 
squeaked  through  because  there  were  noncon- 
formist silver  threads  among  the  blue  of  his 
Sunday  suit.) 

Enrolled  on  duty,  Mr.  Holmes  next  entered  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  in  Arlington,  Virginia, 
across  the  Potomac  from  the  main  State  Depart- 
ment Building.  There  he  listened  for  twelve 
weeks  to  lectures  of  numbing  dullness  about  the 
routine  work  of  the  Foreign  Service,  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Department,  inter- 
agency relations,  procedures  of  reporting,  trade 
promotion  and  protection,  consular  services,  and 
administration.  This  is  the  kind  of  information 
which  can  best  be  learned  on  the  job. 

Nearly  all  beginners  go  to  posts  abroad  imme- 
diately after  this  course.  Some  return  to  the  Insti- 
tute later  in  their  careers;  they  will  then  be 
offered  courses  in  administration,  international 
labor  affairs,  effective  speaking,  the  economics  of 
national  security,  immigration,  and  areas  and 
languages.  One  course  among  these,  given  for 
mid-career  officers,  deals  imaginatively  with  the 
problems  of  the  Foreign  Service  at  work.  It  in- 
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(ludcs  sucii  tojDics  as  luimaii  behavior  in  adminis- 
tration, the  pressures  in  America,  and  problems 
of  the  executive,  and  it  presents  outsiders  to  lec- 
ture and  conduct  seminars. 

Out  of  fifteen  topics  in  the  1959  cinriculum 
only  three  could  be  called  relevant  to  broad  for- 
eign policy.  One  was  a  two-weeks  course  in  "Com- 
munist Strategy:  Its  Basis  in  Theory  and 
Practice."  The  second  consisted  of  six  two-hour 
sessions  on  "Political  Stability  and  Economic 
Development."  (A  university  would,  of  course,  be 
stripped  of  its  accreditation  if  it  attempted  this 
kind  of  skimming— but  the  Institute  sees  its  task 
as  different  from  that  of  graduate  education.)  The 
third  course,  started  in  September  1958,  holds  the 
chief  promise;  it  provides  a  full  year  of  study  of 
.American  foreign  policy  in  broad  terms.  However, 
only  ten  senior  officers  a  year  may  take  it,  and— 
even  if  the  results  are  educationally  brilliant— we 
will  need  many  more  foreign-policy  experts.  Un- 
fortunately for  Mr.  Holmes  and  others  whose 
gifts  we  should  develop,  no  beginners  are  eligible 
for  this  training. 

During  the  oral  examination,  one  member  of 
the  board  asked  Mr.  Holmes,  "Do  you  realize  that 
for  the  first  six  years  you  will  do  nothing  more 
important  than  screw  in  light  bulbs  around  the 
office?"  This  was  a  fair  way  to  test  a  young  man's 
reaction  to  starting  out  with  lowly  routine  jobs. 
It  does  not,  how^ever,  warn  him  that  for  most  of 
his  career  he  will  probably  do  nothing  more  than 
routine  work. 

Only  by  the  rarest  accident  will  an  officer  reach 
a  position  from  which  he  can  inffuence  policy. 
If  this  should  happen  he  will  be  in  a  precarious 
spot.  "Whatever  capacity  he  has  to  think  in  long- 
range  terms  he  will  have  de\'eloped  on  his  owm, 
with  no  help  from  his  colleagues  or  superiors. 
And  lie  may  be  forced  to  recommend  policies  or 
take  positions  which  may  or  may  not  be  popular. 
There  has  been  little  in  his  training  to  foster  such 
audacity.  "What  is  likely  to  happen  is  illustrated 
by  the  performance  of  two  career  officers  still  alive 
who  did  in  fact  become  policy-makers:  Robert 
Murphy  and  George  Kennan. 

LEARNING     TO     TAKE 
THE     SHORT     VIEW 

FO  R  many  years  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  a 
reliable  man  for  upper-echelon  State  Depart- 
ment routine.  He  reports  well,  delivers  messages 
to  other  nations  with  giace  and  firmness,  beams 
charm,  talks  fluently,  has  a  steady  nerve  and  sure 
footwork.  He  is  a  very  model  of  a  Foreign  Service 
officer.  Mr.  Murphy  is  now  as  high  as  a  career 


man  is  ever  likely  to  go:  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs.  In  this  position  he  still  does 
the  routine  work  of  foreign  relations,  now  at 
the  level  immediately  l^elow  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Although  he  has  played  a  part  in  events 
of  high  drama  and  im])ortance  (notably  in  war- 
time North  Africa,  jjostwar  Germany,  and  revolt- 
torn  Lebanon)  Mr.  Murphy  has  never  been 
identified  as  the  chief  author  of  any  policy  that 
woukl  extend  beyond  the  next  move. 

Mr.  Kennan,  in  contrast,  was  a  career  officer 
who  somehow,  in  the  midst  of  routine,  managed 
to  think  analytically.  ,\nd  he  was  bold  enough  to 
go  on  record  with  what  he  found.  In  19^5,  after 
years  of  coping  vvitli  the  gnats  of  daily  events 
(chiefly  in  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union)  he  was 
able  to  focus  on  a  pattern  instead  of  incidents. 
He  wrote  a  paper  (later  published  under  the 
pseudonym,  Mr.  X)  which  predicted  precisely 
what  the  Soviet  Union  would  want  after  the  war 
and  estimated  accurately  the  motives  and  meth- 
ods of  Communism.  The  paper  was  the  germ  of 
the  policy  of  Containment,  one  of  our  two  basic 
foreign  policies  since  1945.  (The  other  is  Ameri- 
can economic  aid.) 

Mr.  Kennan's  performance  was  nearly  imique 
for  a  career  officer.  He  was  respected  and  heeded 
during  the  Truman  Administration  as  the  "chief 
architect  of  the  Containment  policy."  He  served 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  was  re- 
called because  he  irked  the  Russians.  When  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  took  office,  new  sym- 
bols were  needed  to  provide  the  illusion  of  a 
changed  foreign  policy.  Massive  Retaliation  swept 
away  Containment  and  the  man  who  had  devised 
it  along  with  the  word.  In  1953  Mr.  Kennan  left 
the  Department.  He  has  since  been  writing  his- 
tory and  lecturing  while  Mr.  Murphy  has  a 
durable  foothold  on  a  high  rung  of  the  bureau- 
cratic ladder. 

My  ex-student,  Mr.  Holmes,  is  a  youtiger 
George  Kennan,  and  he  is  doomed  to  one  of  two 
fates.  If  he  learns  to  excel  in  reporting,  in  routine 
service  to  American  citizens  and  interests,  in 
negotiating  piecemeal  matters,  he  may  hope  to 
follow  Robert  Mmphy— perhaps  not  quite  as 
high,  but  to  the  level  of  Ambassador,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  or  chief  of  a  division.  Or  he 
can  start  now,  in  his  middle  twenties  and  on  his 
first  assignment,  to  write  uninvited  policy  papers. 
His  superiors  will  be  bothered  by  such  a  different 
young  man  in  the  fold.  If  they  sympathize,  they 
will  recommend  that  he  be  transferred  from  im- 
migration work  to  political  affairs.  This  is  not 
policy  planning  but  merely  reporting  and  nego- 
tiation. On  the  other  hand  it  is  much  more  likelv 
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that  his  bosses  will  not  sympathize  with  his  gra- 
tuitous efforts  and  will  tell  him  to  stop  wasting 
time  and  dig  into  that  visa  file. 

Promotions  are  based  upon  performance  as 
reporter,  negotiator,  and  executive,  plus  the  im- 
pression a  man  leaves  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  dangerous  to  become  identi- 
fied as  a  policy-maker.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has 
watched  and  admired  Mr.  Kennan  from  a  dis- 
tance, knows  a  hack  from  a  handsaw.  The  lesson 
will  not  be  lost  on  him.  He  had  better  concen- 
trate on  the  intricate  and  delicate  routines  of 
foreign  relations.  Unquestionably  this  is  work 
that  requires  intelligence  and  poise,  for  a  stupid 
or  reckless  man  can  cause  untold  damage  by  a 
wrong  move.  But  the  tasks  involved  are  only 
remotely  related  to  long-range  goals,  and  the 
career  men  produced  by  this  system  do  not  be- 
come experts  in  foreign  policy.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  develop  such  specialists? 

TAILOR-MADE 
POLICY      EXPERTS 

BU  T  you  can't  make  foreign  policy  except 
as  incidents  arise,"  a  group  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  once  told  me  in  Washington.  My 
answer  to  this  is  "Nonsense."  The  United  States 
had  long-range  foreign  policies  in  the  past.  One 
was  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  More  recent  examples 
are  Containment  and  economic  aid.  Within  such 
basic  policy  a  course  of  action  can  be  shaped  to 
meet  specific  events  such  as  European  interference 
in  the  Western  hemisphere,  an  invasion  of  South 
Korea,  or  a  wheat  surplus  in  America  which  could 
be  shipped  to  hungry  lands. 

Basic  policies,  of  course,  may  have  faults  and 
may  need  to  be  changed  in  part  or  whole.  But 
the  faults  will  be  fewer  if  far-sighted  experts  have 
done  thorough  research  and  analysis  before  a 
basic  policy  is  adopted.  One  could  wish  right  now 
that  some  first-rate  minds  were  at  work  on  the 
big  questions  we  must  answer  to  shape  new  basic 
policies.  What  pattern,  for  instance,  should  we 
adopt  for  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara?  For  the 
Asian  neutrals?  For  the  Far  East  including  Red 
China?  For  the  other  American  Republics?  What 
plans  can  we  make  now  to  adjust  to  the  oncoming 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries?  What 
should  we  anticipate  from  future  years  of  acceler- 
ated technical  change  in  all  fields,  from  space 
travel  to  entomology?  How  shoidd  we  prepare 
for  the  time  when  the  flood  of  population  in  the 
Far  East  breaks  out  of  present  national  bounda- 
ries? Will  the  chance  come  soon  to  include  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  alliance  of  the  West  against 


China,  as  some  laymen  speculate?  What  will  we 
do  about  it? 

Such  questions  have  to  be  faced  if  we  are  to 
stop  fighting  gnats.  And  they  can  be  answered— 
if  not  definitely— far  better  than  we  now  do, 
which  is  not  at  all. 

Along  with  most  of  my  academic  colleagues  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  I  get  from  my  seniors 
and  graduate  students  more  comprehensive  solu- 
tions of  current  problems  in  American  foreign 
policy  than  ever  reach  the  light  in  Washington. 
Likewise  at  conferences  of  interested  and  in- 
formed citizens,  I  hear  broader,  more  far-sighted, 
and  more  common-sense  talk  about  foreign  policy 
than  I  ever  hear  from  officials  who  are  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  last  thing  that  happened  that 
they  cannot  get  ready  for  the  next.  If  laymen  can 
think  in  larger  terms,  so  can  government  special- 
ists, provided  we  hire  them  for  this  purpose  and 
give  them  a  chance. 

The  way  to  overcome  institutional  myopia,  I 
believe,  is  to  correct  for  distant  vision.  Here  is 
one  way  we  might  go  about  it: 

Let  the  government  start  out  by  hiring  about 
four  hundred  specialists  in  foreign  policy.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty  of  them  might  be  assigned  to 
our  missions  abroad,  and  twenty  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington.  Sixty  would  be  in  train- 
ing at  regular  intervals  throughout  their  careers. , 

The  first  recruits  will  be  found  right  in  the 
State  Department.  They  are  the  Mr.  Holmeses  of 
all  ages  who  are  potentially  competent  for  work 
on  large  policy.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  any 
interested  officers  apply  for  the  new  corps  and 
then  to  have  thein  screened  by  people  who  have 
no  commitment  to  the  present  service  and  its 
habits.  Very  likely  they  will  use  the  technique 
which  teachers  have  developed  for  making  stu- 
dents think  in  alternatives  and  consequences. 
Problems  are  presented  for  which  there  are  no 


Battle  Hymn  of  the  State  Department 

FROM  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 

From   India's   coral   strand, 
Where   Afric's   sunny   fountains 

Roll  down   their  golden  santl; 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 

From  many  a  jjalmy  plain. 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their   land   from   error's  chain. 

-Bishop  Reginald  Hcber,  17S3-1826. 
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black  ami  wiiitc  answers  and  the  student  is  forced 
to  analyze  goals,  facts,  choices,  and  consequences, 
and  then  justify  a  conclusion.  This  is  the  very 
essence  of  foreign-policy-making.  This  technicjue 
was  used  for  several  years  after  World  War  II  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  at  its  annual  conference 
on  foreign  policy.  For  several  years  the  Midwest 
Universities  Seminar  for  Citizens  has  done  the 
same,  and  so  has  the  State  Department  in  dealing 
with  smaller  questions.  This  seems  the  ideal  way 
for  Foreign  Service  officers  to  ])rove  their  worth 
for  the  foreign-policy  corps. 

A  different  procedure  would  be  needed  to 
choose  brand-new  recruits,  perhaps  just  out  of 
college.  They  might  sjiend  two  or  three  days  on 
a  written  examination  testing  ability  to  under- 
stand, to  analyze,  and  to  think  creatively.  Then, 
instead  of  the  present  board  interview,  candidates 
would  spend  about  a  week  in  a  "house  party"— 
a  system  the  British  have  used  for  some  time  in 
choosing  their  Foreign  Office  men.  Its  main  pur- 
pose is  to  disclose  what  kind  of  person  each  can- 
didate is  and  how  well  he  can  handle  a  problem, 
such  as  one  of  the  large  unanswered  foreign-policy 
(juestions  I  have  mentioned  earlier.  Each  candi- 
date would  write  a  paper  on  some  phase  of  the 
problem,  economic,  military,  political,  or  cul- 
tinal.  Working  with  these  jxipcrs,  in  question  and 
answer,  in  check  and  balance,  small  groitps  of  five 
or  six  candidates  w^ould  present  recommendations 
of  policy.  A  dissenter,  who  might  have  a  good 
idea,  should  be  allowed  to  submit  separate  recom- 
mendations and  so  avoid  being  smothered  by 
consensus. 

Elders  with  experience  in  diplomacy,  drawn 
from  government  and  from  outside,  would  listen 
to  these  group  reports  and  would  read  all  the 
papers.  Any  older  man  who  has  been  through 
the  mill  should  be  willing  for  the  sake  of  his 
country  to  spend  a  week  in  this  testing  of  begin- 
ners. He  can  do  nothing  more  important  in  his 
life. 

All  through  the  week  the  candidates  will  have 
eaten  meals  and  talked  with  the  senior  hosts,  in 
as  natural  a  meeting  as  can  be  arranged,  without 
strain  and  speed.  An  older  man  of  good  sense  and 
full  experience  should  be  able  to  size  up  a 
younger  man  under  such  conditions  much  more 
accurately  than  any  tests  yet  devised. 

Ratings  will  be  necessary,  of  course.  Here 
another  heresy  will  help.  Instead  of  measuring 
each  candidate  against  one  set  of  criteria,  ranging 
from  "no  good"  at  the  bottom  to  "outstanding" 
at  the  top,  let  each  candidate  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  his  o\vn  performance— as  a  professor 
grades  an  essay  paper  and  not  as  a  machine  grades 


"nuiltiple  choices."  Fhe  evaluating  will  first  be 
done  by  the  candidates  themselves— each  rating 
other  members  of  his  own  group:  then  an  elder 
will  write  his  report  on  each  candidate. 

Thus  chosen,  the  fiitiue  Mr.  Holmes  is  ready 
to  go  to  work.  He  will  need  about  two  weeks  to 
find  out  how  the  government  is  organized  and 
what  its  various  .units  do.  Then  set  him  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  learn  on  the  job.  Assign 
him  to  the  State  Department  in  Washington  for 
a  year,  and  then  send  him  to  an  overseas  post  for 
three  years.  Let  his  assignments  be  varied  so  that 
he  will  get  the  full  feel  of  working  abroad.  His 
supervisors  will  be  able  to  Avatch  him  so  that  if  a 
mistake  was  made  in  his  admission  to  the  corps  it 
can  be  corrected.  However,  the  ]iersonnel  office 
must  remember  that  he  is  destined  to  be  a  policy- 
maker and  not  just  another  member  of  the  For- 
eign Service.  It  must  move  him  around  during 
these  first  years  so  that  he  gets  broad  experience. 

.After  four  years  of  such  learning,  he  is  ready 
for  assignment  to  the  new  policy-making  service. 
This  should  not  be  a  replica  of  the  division  now 
called  Political  Affairs,  where  he  would  be 
swamped  with  the  routine  of  reporting  and  ne- 
gotiating on  minor  matters.  This  must  be  a 
separate  planning  and  advising  staff  which  has 
access  to  anything  wanted  from  other  parts  of  the 
organization  but  will  be  free  of  routine  work. 
Overseas,  members  of  this  same  staff  will  assess 
everything  happening  in  America's  relations  with 
the  host  country  and  say  what  it  means  for  total 
policy.  In  Washington  they  will  do  the  same  for 
regions  and  for  the  world. 

The  remaining  problem  is  to  see  that  the  fruit 
of  all  this  effort  somehow  gets  translated  into 
government  action.  This  involves  more  than  a 
blueprint  for  reorganization. 

WHO     WILL      LISTEN? 

A  PL  AN  for  an  organization  is  like  a  plan 
for  a  house.  Neither  the  planner  nor  the 
architect  can  predict  how  people  will  behave  in- 
side the  structure.  A  free-wheeling  executive  can 
ignore  and  thereby  discard  in  effect  a  unit  that 
reports  directly  to  him  according  to  the  chart, 
just  as  an  eccentric  home-owner  can  use  the 
dining-room  for  an  aviary  and  fill  the  bath  tub 
with  alligators.  An  executive's  work  only  starts 
when  the  organization  chart  is  settled.  Afterward 
he  must  be  brave  and  vigilant,  judicious,  decisive, 
and  a  mean,  sus|3icious  fellow  who  will  never 
hesitate  to  bull-whip  dissidents  into  line  so  that 
the  new  organization  will  work  as  intended. 
M'e  have  not  had  a  sue-  (Coiitiiuicd  on  p.  89) 


Henry  vil,  Ellzaheth  I  and  Mary  Queen  oj  ^cots  are  buried  hi  this  chapel. 


Tread  softly  past  the  long,  long  sleep  of  kings 


T 


HIS  IS  Henry  Vll's  chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  These  win- 
liiws  have  filtered  the  sunh'ght  of  five 
■  ntun'es.  They  have  also  seen  the 
nivvning  of  twenty-two  kings. 

Three  monarchs  rest  here  now. 
Henry,  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Such  are 
flieir  names  in  sleep.  No  titles.  No 
trumpets.   The   banners  hang   battle- 


heavy  and  becalmed.  But  still  the  royal 
crown  remains,  lloin  soit  qui  iiud  v  pcme. 
When  )'ou  go  to  Hi'itaiji,  make  yoLir- 
self  this  pronnse.  Visit  at  least  ofie  of  the 
thirty  great  cathedrals.  Their  famous 
names  thunder !  Durham  and  Armagh. 
Or  they  chime!  Lincoln  and  Canter- 
bury. And  sometimes  they  wh'tsfer. 
Winchester,   Norwich,   Salisbury  and 


Wells.  Get  a  map  and  make  your  choice. 

Each  cathedral  transcends  the  no- 
blest single  woi'k  of  art.  It  is  a  pinnacle 
of  faith  and  an  act  of  centLiries.  It  is  an 
offering  of  human  hands  as  close  to 
Abraham  as  it  is  to  Bach.  Listen  to  the 
soaring  chcjirs  at  evensong.  And,  if  you 
can,  go  at  Christmas. 

You  will  rejoice  that  you  did. 


Far  free  color  hooklel,  "Ccitlwdrals  in  lirilain."  sec  voiir  IrcncI  af^ciil  or  write  Hox 
III  New  York-MO  Fijlli  Ave;  In  Lus  Aiij^clcs-bOb  So.  Hill  Si.;  in  Cliicaf;o-39  So.  LaSalle  St.; 


1^2,  lirilisli  Travel  Associalioii. 

In  Canada  — 90  Adelaide  Si  reel  IVesI,  Toionio 


oin  this  South  Seas  Treasure  Hunt 


--'for  as  little  as  ^25* a  day! 


•ream  a  stately  ship,  whiter  than  white  on  the  cobalt 
acif  ic  . . .  hear  the  indolent  whisper  of  wind  in  the  rigging 
.  now  feel  the  sudden  surge  of  excitement  as  Treasure 
slands  rise  green  on  the  rim  of  the  sea! 

his  is  no  dream!  You  can  sail  for 
easures  soon  aboard  Matson's  all 
irst-Class  mariposa  or  Monterey - 
.mpletely  air-conditioned  and  gyrofin- 
abilized.  You'll  cruise  all  the  South 
;as  as  you  reap  its  fairest  treasure: 
8  jewel-like  beauty  of  "Paradise"  the 
i)untiful  welcome  of  its  handsome 
;ople  — the  souvenirs,  photos,  memo- 
es and  friendships  for  a  lifetime! 
Your  ship  is  a  marvel  of  good  living 
'loat:  All  staterooms  with  private 
ith,  temperature  control  and  hi-fi  . . . 
tractive  lounges,  clubrooms,  a  thea- 
r,  for  gala  nights  at  sea  . . .  sunny 
:cks  for  athletes  — for  deck-chair  loaf- 
's, too... a  splendid  pool  and  terrace! 
You'll  find  that  every  meal  is  a 
asterpiece  — that  Matson  service 
:ver  sleeps  . . .  this  is  your  kingdom 
r  6  golden  weeks,  your  hotel  in  port 
ter  the  day's  treasure  hunt! 


Australia,  land  of  the  Koala  beai',  oii<-i  s 
a  bounty  of  wonders  — from  the  vast 
"Outback"  a  frontier  as  dramatic  as 
our  pioneering  West,  to  modern  cities 
such  as  Sydney.  Shop  and  explore  this 
fabulous  city,  and  enjoy  swimming  and 
surfing  at  a  nearby  beach. 


a'll  love  your  first  island,  Tahiti  — 
iynesia's  "Paris  in  bare  feet."  It's  a 
asure  tale  by  Stevenson,  a  canvas 
Gauguin  — an  adventure  to  share 
h  new  cruise  friends. 


You'll  enjoy  tropic  Fiji,  where  the 
jungle  rises  like  a  green  tide  at  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  neat  city.  Browse 
the  native  market;  shop  for  tortoise 
shell  jewelry  and  madras  cloth  in 
Indian  bazaars. 


■\ 


At  Pago  Pago  you're  welcomed  with  the 
same  friendliness  and  ceremony  you've 
encountered  everywhere.  Here  your 
handsome  hosts  are  pui-e  Polynesian; 
here  again  the  shopping  treasure  is 
plentiful. 


In  Hawaii  '  Aiuhai'  welcomes  you  to 
the  new  50th  State ...  "Aloha!"  bids 
you  farewell  and  a  return  one  day 
again  to  Paradise.  You  sail  homeward 
with  a  cargo  of  treasure  — a  new  zest 
for  life! 


Matson's  42-day  treasure  hunts  leave  every 
3  weeks— from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
. . .  only  with  Matson  can  you  cruise  to  both 
Pago  Pago  and  Tahiti!  Fares  from  $1035  round 
trip.  See  your  travel  agent,  or  write  Matson 
Lines,  215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SM/£ 


THE  VOYAGE  IS  A  GUHOIil 


iRE  AN  EXCIIING  PLUS 


jir  next  landfall  is  New  Zealand, 
Ined  for  scenic  wonder  and  sports- 
In's  treasure.  Game  fish  abound,  deer 
pting  is  the  year  'round.  Skiing  in 
mountains  can  add  the  glow  of 
liter  to  tropic-tanned  cheeks! 


*Even  less!  $22  a  day  this  Spring! 


4  SOUTH  SEAS 
SPECIAL  REDUCED 
FARE  CRUISES 


ss  MARIPOSA 

Sailing  March  30  — IWay  15 

ss  MONTEREY 

Sailing  April  17  — June  1 


Each  sailing  from  San  Francisco  •  Following  day  from  Los  Angeles 
25%  Reduction  from  one-way  fares  •  Savings  up  to  $745  round  trip 


MATSON  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  •  THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
OFFICES;  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  «  SAN  DIEGO  .  LOS  ANGELES 
SAN    FRANCISCO    •    PORTLAND    •    SEATTLE   •    VANCOUVER.    B.C.    •    HONOLULU 


Sdiiti,  I)  r-::r^  ^  S.iHt.!  M .aid  dud  Sdii  AiitoHio.  P/iotogiaf/i  I>y  Elliott  Ercvitt 


Puerto  Rico:  civilized  a  hundred  years  before  the  pilgrims  landed 


Tlii;s]':  anci1';nt  figures  arc 
l'iRit<i  Rican  iiiiitiis  —  cai'N'ings  1)1 
the  sainls.  TIk)  ,iic  iiii1\  c  il;Ii1(cii  iik  Irs 
tall  ami  the)  arc  niailc  ol  wdcul. 

M't,  as  tlu'V  slaiul  gravi-l\'  in  the 
Canbhcan  sun,  tlu-y  seem  to  possess  an 
inner  seremty  that  is  uncanny. 

The  earliest  I'uerto  Rican  santos 
were  carved  h\'  Spanish  missionaries. 
'Jhe  ai't  sur\i\'es.  Iliniihle.  Sonutnius 
almost  nai\'e.  But  it  is  an  immemorial 


link  with  that  lovel\'  old  culture  that 
llowi'red  in  I'lieito  Jvico  over  ;i  hun- 
dred U'.irs  heloie  the  pilij^rims  lauded 
.It  ]'1\ mouth  Rock. 

'Ji)dav  )'ou  cm  see  man\'  heautilul 
s.mtos,  new  as  well  as  old,  in  I'uerto 
Rican  galleries.  Look  especially  for  the 
figures  of  the  Magi.  They  are  usually 
on  horseback  and  have  a  quiet  charm 
thai  is  .all  their  ov\n. 

Isn't  it  nleasin^   to   know   that   the 


graceful  trailitions  of  Old  Spain  Still 
pei'\'.ule  this  lovely  island  ?  ^ou  in;iy 
lead  alinul  Imtelsaiid  (aclories  going  lip 
In-  llie  ilo/en.  .\\\i\  llu\'  .are.  iJut  you 
can  still  lind  tiaiu|uilit\  in  shaded  patios 
—  and  the  liusli  of  devotion  in  cellar 
cool  churches. 

The   friendly  people  of  this  sunny 
land  intend  that  you  always  shall. 

©  lysy  Coiiiinonw  cdtli  of  I'lu'ito  RiCO, 
666  Fiflh  .\\ciiuc,  N\u   \nrk  1 1;,  N.Y. 
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cessiul  reorganization  of  the  State  Department 
since  1836,  or  of  the  Foreign  Service  since  1924. 
No  Secretary  of  State  lias  been  tough  enough  and 
skillful  enough  to  fight  his  way  against  dangerous 
subordinates  in  territory  they  know  best. 

And  1  cannot  tell  Secretary  Herter  exactly  how 
to  make  the  new  corps  work*  I  can  warn  him 
about  where  to  watch  for  trouble.  But  only  he  can 
kill  his  own  snakes.  If  he  drops  the  new  corps 
into  the  present  hierarchy,  it  may  be  throttled  at 
birth  by  the  old  Foreign  Service  men  who  will 
outnumber  the  new  group  ten  to  one.  They  can 
strangle  it  through  the  devices,  well  known  in 
bureaucracy,  such  as  control  of  office  space,  trans- 
portation, personnel,  and  budget.  One  way  to 
temper  hostilities  will  be  to  give  the  new  corps  no 
special  privileges,  no  higher  place  on  the  proto- 
col list,  no  better  quarters,  no  inside  track  to  top 
positions.  The  new  corps  will  still  have  more 
prestige  than  the  rest  of  the  service  because  it  will 
be  recommending  the  policy  that  will  govern  the 
work  of  others. 

Even  more  menacing  than  jealousv  to  the  new 
corps  will  be  the  weight  of  administrative  habit 
in  the  present  career  service,  which  is  celebrated 
throughoiu  the  federal  government  for  its  archaic 
ways.  It  is  noted  particularly  for  cumbersome, 
slow,  inaccurate,  and  inept  handling  of  budget, 
personnel,  and  facilities.  Why  expect  it  to  change 
in  order  to  accommodate  a  new  service?  It  has 
never  accepted  any  innovation  with  good  spirit 
and  enthusiasm.  It  will  not  do  so  now,  unless  Mr. 
Herter  makes  it. 

He  alone  can  save  it  from  the  fate  which  befell 
the  Policy  Planning  Staff  set  up  in  the  Depart- 
ment in  1947.  It  still  exists,  but  only  in  a  few 
spurts  did  it  ever  get  much  done. 

Consistent  policy  planning,  in  fact,  was  never 
accepted.  The  staff  was  not  regarded  as  a  career 
in  itself,  hence  its  expertness  could  not  be  estab- 
lished from  long  performance.  Though  its  mem- 
bers were  competent,  they  were  no  different  in 
experience  from  dozens  of  others  who  did  not 
happen  to  be  assigned  to  this  work.  Another 
weakness  was  the  fact  that  the  staff  has  had  to 
rely  on  routine  reports  from  abroad  and  upon  the 
advice  of  men  in  Washington  who  are  swamped 
with  routine  work. 

The  new  corps  I  have  proposed  here  would  get 
around  these  difliculties  by  making  policy-plan- 
ning a  career  and  by  providing  policy  analysts  in 
the  missions  abroad  to  work  with  those  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Assuming  that  the  problems  of  organization 
are  solved,  the  biggest  question  will  remain:  will 
the  top  policy-makers  listen  to  the  experts?  There 


is  no  way  in  our  political  system  to  make  sure 
that  only  the  highest  quality  listener  is  elected 
or  appointed  to  public  office.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  a  political  chief  shoidd  necessarily 
take  the  expert's  advice.  But  he  should  listen  to 
facts  and  conclusions  before  he  decides  policies. 
"Experts  should  be  kept  on  tap,  not  on  top,"  is 
an  adage  of  American  public  administration.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  tap  should  be  kept 
turned  off,  as  it  often  has  been  in  the  past. 

What  political  chiefs  do  depends  upon  their 
personalities.  Mr.  Herter  has  promised  to  listen. 
He  now  needs  experts  who  will  assemble  some- 
thing really  worth  hearing  on  the  large  questions 
of  the  future.  Given  a  chance  they  should  be  able 
to  prove  their  worth,  as  experts  have  done  in 
other  fields. 

Right  now  it  is  vq)  to  Mr.  Herter.  It  is  his 
chance,  quite  literally,  to  make  history. 


SAMUEL    MENASHE 


THREE    POEMS 


MORNINGS  it  was  like  a  blue  wind 
From  a  mountain  of  ice  cutting 
Its  circuit  through  his  heart 
So  keen  he  could  almost  see  it- 
Finger   to   the  chestbone   totiching 
The  impossible  place 


WHEN  I  was  a  young  man 
Back  from  the  War 
I  opened  the  door  of  the  house 
I  was  born  in  and  shouted  /  ivill 
I  will  marry— to  live,  to  live 
Above  all  to  live— my  flag  unfiuled 
I  have  seen  more  of  this  world  since 
If  my  eyes  be  sad,  yet  I've  less  woe 
For  now  at  last  I  know 
Sometimes  it  is  better 
To  die  than  to  live 


VOYAGES  I'll  never  make 
Islands  I  shall  not  see 
Hover  on  the  green  wake 
Of  a  ship  now  passing  me 


Harper's  Magazijie,  November  1959 


BY  William  S.  White 

harper's  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 


Medicine  Man 
from  Alabama 


You  may  be  one  of  the  millions  who  owe  their 

health  to  the  political  skills  of 

Senator  Lister  Hill — a  Southerner  who  fits  none 

of  the  stereotypes  .  .  .  and  has  his  troubles 

with  liberals  and  conservatives  alike. 


WASHINGTON-It  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  Lister  Hill  comes  from  the  Deep  South. 
Once  you  have  said  that  about  a  man,  many 
people  seem  to  feel  that  you  have  said  everything 
—all  of  it  unappealing. 

So  I  may  be  writing  only  for  practice  in  trying 
to  suggest  that  there  is  something  else  that  needs 
to  be  said  about  Senator  Hill  of  Alabama.  All 
the  same  it  is  worth  a  trial;  maybe  somebody 
here  and  there  will  listen. 

For  countless  millions  owe  their  health  to 
this  spare,  tall,  gray-faced  Alabaman,  and  thou- 
sands even  owe  their  lives.  He  has  done  more 
for  the  public's  heakh  ihan  any  American  in 
history.  A  master  politic  ian,  he  has  accomjjlished 
all    ihis   because   he   is   aware   of   the   ff)llowing: 


(!)  That  certain  public  wcllare  matters  arc 
loo  importaiu  for  the  playing  of  siridh  ordinary 
politics.  (Though  he  plavs  gc/od,  pragmatic  pol- 
itics in  this  field  wiihin  these  limitations.) 

(2)  That  meaninglul  Reloini  is  loo  important 
to  be  left  to  the  Reformers,  whose  moistly  exces- 
sive good  will  and  innocence  of  common  sense 
have  so  often  paved  that  well-known  road  to 
Hell. 

(3)  That  medicine  in  bulk  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  the  too-relaxed  attentions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Hill,  that  is  to  say,  is  a  rare,  walking  com- 
])endiinn  of  practical  and  intuitive  skills  of  a 
special  kind.  Tliese  he  applies  with  devotion  — 
but  with  an  muerrified  sense  of  humor— to  a 
peculiarly  sensitive  place  in  pidjlic  affairs.  This 
is  the  point  where  the  area  of  public  health 
joins  the  political  interests  of  men  who  are 
placed  (like  himself)  in  the  hard  framework  ol 
political  realities. 

Considering  certain  intractable  facts  of  life, 
inc  luding  the  fact  that  conservatives  control  most 
of  the  powerfid  committee  posts  in  Congress, 
Lister  Hill  is  the  indispensable  man.  He  makes 
welfare  innovations— even  those  which  may  look 
awfidly  like  "socialized  medicine"— ]iolitically 
respectable  and,  far  more  important,  politically 
viable.  A  hundred  times  and  more  in  his  long 
career,  he  has  caused  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  play  a  genuine  (and  ever-increasing) 
part  in  the  war  against  disease  of  all  kinds. 
(More  or  less  with  his  left  hand  he  has  done 
much,  too,  for  both  education  and  public  power; 
but  these  have  been  mere  subsidiary  efforts.) 

You  do  not  pass  the  clutch  of  expensive  health 
bills  that  Hill  has  shepherded  through  Congress 
simply  by  being  aware  that  there  is  great  need 
among  the  sick  and  the  suffering.  You  do  not 
pass  them  merely  by  ])roclaiming  your  liberalism. 
You  pass  them  only  if,  first  of  all,  you  tridy 
knoxu  your  profession  (politics)  and  your  troo{)s 
(your  colleagues).  In  the  second  place,  you  main- 
tain the  requisite  alliances  of  convenience  and 
necessity  with  other  legislators,  who  have  other 
dominant  interests  and  other  itching  backs  to  be 
scratched. 

In  the  third  place,  you  inust  so  conduct  your- 
self over  a  long  and  painfid  period  as  to  convince 
other  men— who,  after  all,  have  their  own  de- 
signs upon  the  federal  Treasury— that  you  \fill 
never  call  upon  them  to  support  programs  that 
are  (a)  demonstrably  extreme  and  silly  cjr  (b) 
demonstrably  destructive  to  a  politician's  natu- 
ral hope  of  re-election.  All  this  is  peculiarly  true 
in    taking    the    lead    for    social    legislation,    for 


ill 


efficient  handiing  is  essential  to  the  economic  processing  of  low-grade  ore.  This  new  conveyor  hauls  ore  out  of  the  Berkeley  Pit  al  the  rale  of  33  tons  a  minute. 

How  new  methods  yield  new  treasure 
from  "the  richest  hill  on  earth" 


From  Anaconda's  famous  Butte  Hill  in  Montana  has  come 
more  than  three  billion  dollars  of  mineral  wealth  — 
:opper,  zinc,  manganese,  lead,  silver  and  gold.  Its  fabu- 
lous output  of  copper  —  more  than  has  been  produced 
oy  any  other  district  in  the  world  —  has  given  impetus 

0  hundreds  of  new  products  and  new  jobs,  and  con- 

ributed  to  progress  in  many  fields. 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for  copper  is  a  perpetual 
;hallenge  to  mining  engineers  who  must  devise  ways  and 
rieans  to  handle  larger  quantities  of  lower  grade  ores 
vith  ever-higher  efficiency.  An  example  of  how  these 
:hallenges  are  being  met  by  Anaconda  is  seen  at  Berke- 
ey  Pit,  at  the  eastern  end  of  "the  richest  hill  on  earth" 
n  Butte.  Here,  by  open-pit  methods.  Anaconda  is  obtain- 
ng  low-grade  copper  ores  that  could  not  be  economi- 
ally  mined  by  conventional  underground  methods. 


These  ores  occur  beneath  250  feet  of  waste  overburden, 
two  tons  of  which  must  be  removed  for  each  ton  of  ore 
recovered.  And  more  than  150  tons  of  ore  must  be  hauled 
and  processed  to  produce  a  single  ton  of  copper. 

Newest  advanced  facility  at  Berkeley  Pit  is  the  con- 
veyor system  shown  above.  Six  separate  belt  conveyors 
provide  a  flexible  flow  of  ore  from  the  primary  crusher 
in  the  Pit  to  storage  and  loading  bins.  The  system  is  now 
moving  more  than  28,000  tons  of  ore  a  day,  and  is  de- 
signed to  handle  substantially  larger  tonnages. 

The  new  facilities  at  Berkeley  Pit  are  just  a  part  of  the 
program  in  which  Anaconda  is  continually  applying  more 
than  60  years'  experience,  not  only  to  the  development 
of  new  copper  sources,  but  to  meeting  the  expanding 
needs  of  industry  for  more  and  better  products  in  the 
entire  nonferrous  metal  field. 


Anaconda 


PRODUCERS  OF:  COPPER  ■  ZINC  •  LEAD  •  ALUMINUM  •  SILVER 
GOLD  •   PLATINUM  •   PALLADIUM  •  CADMIUM  ■  SELENIUM  •  TELLURIUM 
URANIUM  OXIDE  -  MANGANESE  •  ARSENIC  ■   BISMUTH  •  INDIUM 
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LISTER     HILL     OF     ALABAMA 


the  idealists  who  arc  most  interested  in  it 
often  tend  to  look  down  their  noses  at  crass 
"jjolitical"  motives. 

VV'hat  you  require  to  be  so  effective  as  Hill  lor 
years  has  been,  as  the  untitled  Leader  for  the 
Public's  Health,  is  to  be  iviscly  obsessed  with 
your  mandate  and  flexible  enough  to  carry  on  a 
prolonged,  genial  conspiracy  to  jjush  that  man- 
date through.  It  also  helps,  of  course,  to  be  in 
tlie  right  places  of  power  at  liic  right  times.  Hill 
is  not  merely  chairman  of  the  large  and  (juarrel- 
somc  entity  known  as  the  Senate  (^onnnitiee  on 
Labor  and  Public  \Velfare.  He  is  also— and  not 
l)y  accident— head  of  the  Appropriations  sub- 
committee that  must  in  the  end  allocate  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually  dished  out 
to  programs  first  approved,  as  to  policy,  i:)y 
Chairman  Hill  under  his  Labor  and  Pulili(  Wel- 
fare hat.  If  one  is  in  charge  of  recommending  a 
project  it  does  no  harm  to  the  cause  if  he  is 
also  in  charge  of  whatever  outfit  must  pr()\ide 
tile  money. 

In  his  early  days  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Hill's  legislative  interest  was  principally 
in  the  armed  services;  he  was  long  an  active 
member  of  the  old  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. A  hangover  of  that  period  is  still  with 
him.  In  moments  of  joviality  (and  these  are 
rather  overpowering  in  decibel  count,  for  Hill  is 
at  heart  a  quiet,  sensitive  man  who  sometimes 
feels  obliged  to  go  through  the  motions  of  the 
loud,  extrovert  politician)  he  will  call  a  civilian 
friend  "colonel,"  or,  perhaps,  "my  favorite  of  all 
the  field  marshals." 

The  earnest  and  sometimes  vindictive  squab- 
bles among  the  braid  and  brass  for  the  Con- 
gressional ear  and  funds  long  since  ceased, 
however,  to  enchant  him.  Basically  a  man  of 
constructive  motives,  he  found  military  legisla- 
tion no  longer  to  his  taste,  and  so  turned  his  ex- 
ertions elsewhere.  Moreover,  he  has  the  rather 
special  and  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  father- 
admiration,  of  many  of  his  age  and  class  in  the 
South.  His  father  was  a  physician— as  was,  of 
course,  the  man  whose  last  name  was  gi\en  to 
the  Senator,  Di*.  Joseph  Lister.  Thus  Senator 
L,ister  Hill  found  himself  required  to  justify 
both  his  own  heritage  and  a  Christian  name  that 
had  come  from  a  famous  medico. 

This  sort  of  drive  could  have  had  very  sticky 
residts.  It  is  dangerous  to  mix  political  opera- 
tions and  purposes— even  those  in  aid  of  in- 
disputably "good"  objectives— with  motives  of 
any  precious  or  strongly  "moral"  kind.  Hill,  by 
tlie  grace  of  God  and  his  own  choice,  is  no 
Pinitan  or  professional  mankind-saver,  so  he  has 
entirely  avoided  the  sugary  approach. 


He  is  a  membei  in  gooil  siantling  ol  tlie  So- 
ciety of  the  Practical.  .And  this  is  most  fortunate 
for  the  country,  for  he  has  been  intermittently 
pressed  hard  by  various  professional  Southerners 
who  felt  they  woidd  like  to  take  away  his  Senate 
seat. 

That  this  national  disaster  lias  not  occurred 
—and  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  that,  in 
sober  truth— is  attributable  primarily  to  Hill's 
ability  to  avoid  confusing  the  theoretically  de- 
sirable with  the  patently  possible.  He  has  never 
acted  so  as  mortally  to  threaten  either  his  own 
head  or  the  heads  of  his  friends. 

He  is,  I  believe,  as  tridy  liberal  a  man  as  sits 
in  our  national  councils;  for  decades  he  has  been 
pcyfortniiig  liberally  for  the  millions  who  need 
public  help,  while  more  frenetic  "liberals"  have 
been  parading  purposes  that  never  reached  per- 
formance. Ikit  he  has  never  seceded  from  his 
home  region,  never  righteously  fouled  the  South- 
ern nest  from  which  he  sprang.  He  has,  for 
example,  remained  in  the  Senate's  iniollicial  but 
very  real  "Southern  caucus,"  and  he  has  borne 
his  filibuster  burdens  eveti  when  they  were  less 
than  welcome  to  him.  He  has  borne  them  as  iiis 
duly  and  withoia  apology.  He  is,  however,  at 
least  one  Deep  Southerner  whose  continued 
service  is  manifestly  needed  by  the  whole  coun- 
try, even  thciugh  the  right-minded  will  surely  say 
he  is  very  "wrong"  on  civil  rights. 

THIS  has  not  been  an  easy  thing  for  him. 
For  while  Northern  liberal  colleagues  end- 
lessly push  at  him  from  the  leftward  side,  he  is 
one  of  many  coiuageous  Southern  ]>oliticians 
who  have  had  far  more  trouble  fighting  ofi  the 
lightward  side  at  home.  Alabama  politics  has 
of  late  years  sometimes  seemed  to  be  ahnost  as 
determined  as  is  the  politics  o£  South  Carolina 
to  retire  from  this  century.  It  is  amazing  that 
Hill  has  survived  in  a  state  which  has  so  yearned 
for  the  past.  The  "mules"— Hill's  term  for  the 
wealthy  political  ccmtributors  who  are  in  other 
areas  called  "fat-cats"— have  been  tiying  to  beat 
him  off  and  on  for  a  long  time,  though  with 
diminishing  enthusiasm  every  time  he  comes  up 
for  re-election.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out  from 
.\labama  friends  he  has  accomplished  the  small 
miracle  of  political  longevity  simply  because  he 
is  a  virtuoso  politician. 

The  fimdamental  characteristics  of  this  odd 
and  exclusive  breed  are  the  same  in  the  Senate 
as  on  the  stimip  down  home— though  of  course 
different  scenes  require  different  tactics.  In  the 
scenes  with  which  I  am  reasonably  familiar,  the 
.Senate  scenes,  Hill's  behavior  pattern  (as  his 
sociologist   friends  would   c:dl   it)   is   deceptively 
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COMPLETE  AND  UNABRIDGED 


IBATEST  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  EVER  COMPILED! 

'  00  pages  of  pictures  and  text.  Nearly  UftOO  on-the-scene  photographs — 
I  five  viassive  volumes — including  the  largest  collection  of  Brady 
otographs  in  the  xvorld,  each  rich  ivith  details  that  thousands  of  words 
dd  not  describe!  Same  size  as  the  original  collector's  edition,  7%"  x  lOW, 
th  an  illuminating  new  introduction  by  Henry  Steele  Commager. 

HIS  is  the  most  celebrated  Civil  War  classic — the  monumental  history  of  the  war, 
revealed  with  the  realism  and  rich  detail  of  that  most  accurate  and  dramatic 
■ness — the  camera.  Never  before  and  never  since  has  there  been  such  a  magnifi- 
t  collection  of  photographs  and  text  consolidated  into  one  unified,  chronological 
tory.  Beside  the  nearly  4,000  rare  photographs  there  are  thousands  of  pages  of 
al,  informative  text,  including  articles,  reports,  analyses  and  eye-witness  ac- 
nts  by  eminent  military  leaders,  editors,  historians,  reporters  and  other  experts, 
close  to  the  events  of  the  times.  John  K.  Hutchens  of  the  Herald  Tribune  summed 
his  glowing  review  of  THE  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War  by  describ- 
this  tremendous  work  as  "a  poem,  vast,  tumultuous  and  enduring." 
'ractically  every  book  on  the  Civil  War  has  borrowed  from  this  massive  work, 
til  fairly  recently  it  has  been  available  only  from  dealers  in  rare  books  at  pre- 
im  prices.  Now  it  is  yours  in  a  magnificent  new  edition  containing  evei'y  picture 
1  every  word  of  the  original — and  for  a  very  limited  time — at  a  special  loiv  price! 

>ECIAL  LIMITED  OFFER 

E  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil 
R  is  already  a  prized  possession  in  thou- 
ds  of  homes — a  priceless  collection  of 
at  historic  photographs  that  have  en- 
alled  both  young  and  old.  It  sells  for — 
I  will  continue  to  sell — at  its  regular 
:e  of  $40.  However,  for  a  limited  time, 


we  are  offering  this  magnificent  new  five- 
volume  edition  for  only  $9.95,  when  you  join 
the  unique  American  History  Publication 
Society.  This  unprecedented  offer  is  our  way 
of  demonstrating  the  high  caliber  of  selec- 
tions and  the  substantial  savings  you  will 
receive  as  a  Society  member. 


NE  40% -FREE  BONUS  BOOKS 


joining  The  American  History  Publica- 
1  Society  noiv,  you  will  immediately  re- 
re  The  Photographic  History  of  the 
IL  War  at  the  remarkable  limited  offer 
;e  of  $9.95.  You  may,  if  you  like,  choose 
ir  first  selection  from  the  list  below.  Or, 
'ou  prefer,  choose  from  the  selections  in 
forthcoming  monthly  publication  of  the 
iety,  Americana,  that  will  be  mailed  to 
.  Through  membership  in  The  American 
tory  Publication  Society  you  will  build 
aluable  and  enduring  collection  of  the 


vital  works  of  American  history — at  savings 
averaging  40%  and  more!  Moi'eover,  after 
the  first  year  you  receive  a  valuable  Bonus 
Book  for  every  four  books  you  purchase. 
Send  no  money  now.  Simply  indicate  in  the 
coupon  below  how  you  would  like  t^  begin 
membership.  A  set  of  Photographic  His- 
tory (and  your  first  selection,  only  if  you 
wish)  will  be  sent  to  you.  We  will  bill  you 
later.  To  be  sure  that  you  get  your  copy  of 
the  Photographic  History  at  this  tremen- 
dous saving,  fill  in  the  coupon  today! 


ose  any  one  of  these  fine  books  as  your  first  optional  membership  selection 

TRAIN  FROM  ATLANTA  by  A.  A.  Hoehling— The  epic 
story  of  the  only  American  city  ever  to  taste  the  hell 
tal  v/ar.  Told  in  ttie  words  of  the  people  who  lived  it. 
story  of  the  siege  of  Atlanta  is  destined  to  become  a* 
ic  of  Americana.  "...An  absolute  necessity  for -all 
jcrs  of  the  Civil  War  Brotherhood."— Orville  Prescott, 
Times.  Retail  Price  $6.95.  Member's  Price  55.95. 
IAS  JEFFERSON  by  Nathan  Schachner  — Most  comprc- 
■ve  study  of  this  extraordinary,  many-faceted  man. 
best  Jefferson  biography  I  have  seen." — Orville  Pres- 
N.V.  Times.  Retail  Price  $8.95.  Member's  Price  $6.95. 
PRESIDENCY  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  by  Stephen  G.  Kurtz— 
e  all  the  drama  and  turmoil  of  a  young  nation's  first 
as  to  political  maturity  in  this  provocative  study  of 
oles  played  by  Adams,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  during 
arly  years.  Retail  Price  $8,50,  Member's  Price  $6.B5. 
UPUBLICAN  ERA  by  Leonard  D,  White  — Pulitzer  Prize 
ng  history  of  the  great  government  departments  and 
uminating  study  of  the  personalities  of  the  men  who 
?d  them  during  the  critical  years  of  1869-1901.  Retail 
"',00.  Member's  Price  $4.85^ 


LS  AND  REDCOATS  by  George  F.  Scheer  and  Hugh  F.      men  who 
■n— The  story  of  the  Revolution  leaps  to  life  in  the       "     '    ' 
s  of  the  men  who  were  there.  Retail  Price  $7.50,  Mem. 
Price  $6.35. 


IE  WITH  JEB  STUART  by  H.  B,  McClellan  — A  new  edi- 
n  a  rare  biography;  the  richest  source  on  the  wartime 
r  of  Jeb  Stuart,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  Civil  War. 
I  Price  $6.50.  Member's  Price  $5.35. 


A  HISTORY  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  by  Eugene  H. 
Roseboom  —  From  Washington  to  Eisenhower — a  colorful 
record  of  America's  growth.  Crammed  with  a  wealth  of 
fact  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  single  work.  Retail  Price 
$8,50,  Member's  Price  $6.95. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  READER  edited  by  Richard  B.  Harwell  — 
A  panorama  of  Confederate  writing  on  every  aspect  of 
Southern  life  during  the  war.  Includes  many  valuable 
photographs  and  cartoons.  Retail  Price  $7.50.  Member's 
Price  $6.35. 

THE  UNION  READER  edited  by  Richard  B.  Harwell  — A  rich 
and  engrossing  anthology  that  relates  the  story  of  the 
Civil  War  as  seen  by  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of  the 
North.  Retail  Price  $7.50.  Member's  Price  $6.35. 
THE  CRISIS  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR  by  Sidney  Lens— A  frank 
survey  of  union  men  and  methods  today:  discussing  rackets 
and  racketeers,  naming  names  —  with  vivid  sketches  of  big 
labor's  leaders.  Hard-hitting  history  by  a  courageous  union 
leader.  Retail  Price  $6.00.  Member's  Price  $4.95. 
BLOCKADE  RUNNERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  by  Hamilton 
Cochran — The  exciting,  little-known  story  of  the  daring 
rove  their  frailj  unarmed  ships  past  the  guns  of 
the  Federal  cruisers  to  bring  equipment  and  food  to  South- 
ern ports.  Retail  Price  $5.00.  Member's  Price  $3.95. 
FRANKLIN  PIERCE  by  Roy  F.  Nichols— This  biography,  writ- 
ten by  a  distinguished  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  breaks  down 
the  stereotyped  image  of  Pierce  as  a  mediocrity  to  reveal 
a  complex  human  being,  a  man  of  integrity  in  a  ruthless, 
daring  era.  Relail  Price  $8.50   Member's  Price  $6.95. 
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11  East  36th  Street,    New  York  16,  N,  Y.  Dept.  1 IG59 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member,  and  send  me  The  Photographic 
History  of  the  Civil  War  a',  the  special  limited  offer  jirice  of  §9.95 
(plus  a  small  mailing  charge).  □  My  first  selection  as  a  member  is 
{check  off  one  of  the  books  listed  below)  n  OR  I  wi'I  choose  my  first 
selection  from  the  forthcoming  issue  of  Americana,  the  Society's  free 
monthly  publication.  During  the  first  year  I  agree  to  accept  at  least  six 
selections.  For  every  four  additional  selections  I  accept  thereafter,  1  am 


to   ) 


Bo 


after  accepting  f 

3  Franhlm  Pierce 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Rebels  and  Redcoats 
The  Crisis  of  America 
The  Republican  Era 


The  Confederate  Reader 


Book,   I   can   cancel   my   membership   any  time 
ictions  during  the  first  year. 

□  A  History  of  Presidential  Elections 
n  The  Presidency  of  John  Adams 

S  Blockade  Runners  of  the  Confederacy 
Last  Train  From  Atlanta 
n  The  Union  Reader 


n  I  Rode  With  Jeb  Stuart 
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LISTER     HILL     OF     ALABAMA 


simple.  He  never  forgets  thai  the  real  purpose 
of  debate  and  maneuver  is  political  action,  and 
that  successful  action  cannot  be  had  unless  one 
lias  enough  votes  or  the  means  to  scare  up 
enough.  Thus  upon  any  of  his  enterprises— 
whether  it  be  tlie  providing  of  1,000  hospitals 
and  health  centers  in  the  country  in  a  single  bill 
or  some  comparatively  small  matter  like  in- 
creased cancer  research— he  does  not  move  until 
he  has  counted  up  the  prospective  ballots.  His 
rare  floor  speeches  are  urgent  and  thunderous; 
but  of  coinse  even  he  himself  pays  no  real  atten- 
tion to  them.  He  actually  works  with  a  blander 
kind  of  i)f)wcr  than  the  alleged  persuasion  of 
Senate  oratory. 

The  nature  of  his  legislative  career  has  thrown 
him  into  perpetual  contact  with  what  are  to 
most  of  Capitol  Hill  a  distinbingly  alien  folk, 
the  earnest  upliftcrs.  These  usually  want  much 
more  than  any  politician  could  possibly  get  for 
them;  and  they  want  it  much  quicker  than  the 
})hysical  law  of  politics  could  possibly  allow. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  the  present  Administra- 
tion often  asks,  in  this  field,  for  a  good  deal  less 
than  it  really  ought  to  have  and  is  prepared  to 
accept  more  delay  than  it  really  ought  to  con- 
template. 

Hill,  therefore,  sits  at  the  confluence  of  these 
two  main  pressures— to  go  very  far  and  too  fast, 
or  to  go  not  far  enough  and  too  slow— and  uses 
his  Southern  vocal  cords  to  spectacular  advan- 
tage. His  soft,  lulling  voice  warms  and  calms  the 
do-gooders  in  spite  of  themselves.  They  do  know, 
after  all,  that  his  boiia  fides  in  welfare  work  is 
matchless  and  that  when  he  tells  them  to  slow 
down  it  is  in  their  interest  and  not  in  iiis  own. 
And  this  same  voice,  though  now  pitched  in 
quite  a  different  tone,  jollies  and  hectors  and 
spurs  the  over-cautious  Administration  people 
who  would  dearly  love  not  to  be  so  timid  but  are 
understandably  afraid  that  the  Budget  men  will 
get  them  if  they  don't  watch  out. 

ONCE  at  a  dinner  party  I  heard  Senator 
Hill  operating  in  this  way  on  an  able 
young  official  of  the  Eisenhower  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  behalf  of  a 
medical  bill.  Congress  under  Hill's  leadership 
iiad  passed  it  over  Presidential  objection  that  it 
would  cost  too  much. 

"Now  boy,"  boomed  Hill,  as  he  reached  into 
his  vest  pocket  for  a  ball-point.  "Now  boy,  you 
take  this  little  ole  pen  and  go  down  there  to  the 
White  House  and  persuade  your  President  to 
sign  this  little  ole  bill  that  we  have  got  up  to 
protect  him  in  spite  of  himself.  You  just  tell 
him  this  little  ole  bill  won't  hurt  anybody.   You 


just  do  that  for  me— and  you  can't  tell  .  .  .  thai 
department  of  yours  needs  a  lot  of  things,  doesn't 
it,  now?  And  I  don't  know  why,  but  somehow 
or  another  those  fellows  up  there  in  the  Senate 
will  listen  pretty  well  to  me  sometimes  when  1 
am  up  there  really  trying  to  get  the  things  you 
fellows  down  there  really  need." 

This  small,  amiable  offensive  of  nerves  was 
conducted  with  the  grace  and  charm  of  an  old- 
fashioned  gentleman  complimenting  a  lady  on 
her  frock— and  with  the  smiling  touch  of  steel 
that  a  good  politician  can  put  even  into  a  com- 
ment about  the  weather.  My  friend  from  the 
Administration  grinnetl  wryly  and  a  little  nerv- 
ously; he  knew  he  had  been  just  pinked  by  a 
powerful  Senatorial  sword  but  he  was  left  un- 
clear as  to  just  where  the  weapon  had  entered 
and  how  best  to  withdraw  it  to  the  advantage 
of  his  department  and  of  himself. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  heave  in  an 
armful  of  statistics.  Senator  Hill  has  been  re- 
sponsible for,  among  other  things: 

(1)  The  hospital  and  health  construction  act, 
which  has  brought  new  medical  care  to  countless 
communities. 

(2)  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
research  into  cause,  cure  and  prevention  of 
cancer,  mental  illness,  heart  disease,  arthritis, 
rheumatism  and  the  other  killing  and  crippling 
diseases. 

(3)  Training  and  education  programs  for 
thousands  of  medical  people. 

(4)  Preventive  medicine  all  over  the  country 
in  state  and  county  units. 

The  last  Congress  alone  enacted  into  law  more 
than  twenty  "Hill  bills"  affecting  the  public 
health.  These  impressive  data  ])lease  but  do  not 
enchant  Hill.  Neither  the  odor  of  a  thousand 
beloved  hospitals  nor  the  keen,  inspiriting  scent 
of  the  political  chase  is  always  in  his  nostrils. 
He  is  so  serious  imderneath  that  he  can  be  gay, 
almost  flippant,  on  the  outside.  Even  in  his  pri- 
vate conversation  he  is  apt  (with  those  he  does 
not  know  well)  to  adopt  rather  the  manner  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  speaking  of  the  exploits  of 
Uncle  Remus. 

This  he  does  because  of  the  immense,  innate 
courtesy  of  his  kind  and  generation.  Most  people 
will  expect  "Southern  stories";  by  God,  then, 
"Southern  stories"  they  shall  have.  But  beneath 
all  this  agreeable  nonsense,  this  social  refusal 
ever  to  be  solemn  in  a  social  occasion,  is  another 
man  entirely:  a  deeply  educated  and  cultivated 
mind;  an  awareness  of  the  interests  of  the  intel- 
lectual man;  a  special,  even  delicate,  sense  that 
every  page  in  the  unfolding  book  of  history  is 
every  man's  true  and  final  concern. 
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Newest  Russian  discovery 
-RAILROADS! 


What  country's  railroads  handle  the 
world's  heaviest  freight  volume?  Those 
of  the  United  States  ? 

Sorry.  The  correct  answer  is  Soviet  Russia.  In 
1958,  Russia's  railroads  moved  more  freight 
more  miles  than  U.  S.  railroads  ever  handled 
in  any  one  year. 

In  a  great  railroad  improvement  program,  the 
Russians  have  followed  progressive  U.  S.  rail- 
road techniques.  Among  them  are  Dieseliza- 
tion  .  . .  train  radio  . .  .  welded  rail .  . .  even  TV 
and  radar  in  yard  operations.  And  hundreds 
of  miles  of  new  line  are  built  each  year- 

^        ^        ^ 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  most  efficient  railroads  on  the  globe,  the 
picture  is  far  less  bright. 

Here,  railroads  suffer  from  restrictive  public 
policies. They  are  burdened  with  discriminatory 
taxation  —  while  their  competition  uses  high- 
ways, waterways  and  airways  built  and  main- 
tained by  the  government.  They  are  frequently 
denied  the  right  to  make  competitive  rates,  or 
to  provide  a  complete  transportation  service. 

Why  this  extraordinary  contrast?  In  Russia, 
railroads  are  recognized  as  the  most  productive 
form  of  mass  transportation,  with  the  lowest 
true  costs.  In  America,  public  policies  ignore 
this  basic  truth. 

*  >;:  H: 

American  railroads  ask  no  special  or 
favored  treatment,  nor  do  they  have  any 
quarrel  with  their  competition.  All  they  ask 
are  fair  play  and  equality  of  treatment.  Earn- 
ings could  then  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
railroads  to  provide  the  traveling  and  shipping 
public  with  the  benefits  of  free  and  equal 
competition. 

When  America's  railroads  are  free  fiom  the 
strangling  grip  of  the  restrictions  that  now 
bind  them,  we,  too,  will  make  the  best  use  of 
our  railroads  —  our  nation's  greatest  transpor- 
tation asset. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


\IVIERICAN  RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


After  Hours 


MR.    Wright's    museum 

FOURTEEN    years    ago    last 
inonlh  the  Personal  &:  Otherwise 
(ohiiiin  of  this  niaga/ine  reported  on 
a  remarkable  luncheon  tont'erente  at 
the  Hotel  Pla/a  in  New  York.   Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  met  with  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum   of  Non-objective   Painting 
to  celebrate  in  the  presence  of  some 
reporters     the    comjjletion    of    Mr. 
Wright's  designs  for  that  remarkable 
museum.    In    the   intervening   years 
the  building  (of  which  Mr.  Wright 
said  in  1945  that  it  marked  "the  first 
time  that  a   true   logarithmic  spiral 
has  been  worked  out  as  a  complete 
building")   has  gone   through   many 
vicissitudes.   There  was  a  protracted 
row  with  the  City  Fathers,  who  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Wright's  spiral,  which 
widens  as  it  rises,  sticking  out  over 
Fifth    Avenue    at    89th    Street,    and 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  mu- 
seum    dropped     "of     Non-objective 
Painting"     from     its     name.      The 
Solomon    R.    Guggenheim    Museum 
opened    in    late    October    and    com- 
ments about  it  are  likely  to  be  highly 
subjective  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
non-objective.  This  is  not  a  building 
to  which  anyone  can  be  indifferent. 
A  few  weeks   ago   I   had  business 
with   Mr.   James  Johnson   Sweeney, 
the  director  of  the  museum.   It  was  a 
very  hot  and  humid  day  and  I  went 
to   the   north,   or  ofRce,   end   of   the 
building  and  entered  through  a  glass 
door  that  had  a  long  vertical  copper 
rod  for  a  handle.    It  didn't  say  push 
(,r  pull,  so  I  pushed  when  I  should 


have  pulled.  Inside,  seated  at  a  desk 
was  an  uncommonly  good-looking 
young  woman,  who  called  Mr.  Swee- 
ney's secretary  and  announced  my 
arrival. 

The  carpets  on  the  first  floor  were 
covered  with  paper  to  protect  them 
from  the  dust  of  construction  which 
was   still    in    progress.     There    were 
desks  on  a  series  of  semi-circular  bal- 
conies rising  above  the  receptionist, 
who  invited  me  to  take  the  elevator 
to   the   fourth   floor  where   I   would 
find    Mr.    Sweeney.     The    elevator, 
which  was  pink  and  a  trapezoid,  had 
a  sign  in  it  that  said,  "Capacity   12 
persons."     It   would   not   have   held 
more  than  four  of  me  or  three  of  Mr. 
Sweeney  at  most,  and  when  I  got  to 
the   fourth   floor   I   didn't    find   Mr. 
Sweeney;  he  found  me.   I  had  started 
around     the     glassed-in     circle     the 
wrong   way.     He   ducked    out    of    a 
passage  and  said,  "Come  this  way." 
Mr.    Sweeney's    office,    which    was 
white,  had  one  glass  wall  that  looked 
to  the  east  on  a   narrow  terrace  set 
about  with   tubs  of  ivy.    Beyond   it 
was  a  view  of  an  apartment  house. 
The    west    wall    of    the    office    was 
pierced  with  large  porthole  windows 
through  which  one  could  see  the  tops 
of  the  trees  in  Central  Park,  though 
the    park   itself   was   largely    and,    I 
thought,  unnecessarily  obscured  by  a 
parapet.     When   we   had   done   our 
business   I   asked   Mr.   Sweeney   if    I 
might  see  the  main  gallery.    He  ex- 
plained that  it  was  not  yet  complete. 
I  assured  him  I  would  publish  noth- 
ing on  it  until  it  was. 

Access   from   Mr.   Sweeney's   office 
to    the    logarithmic    spiral    was,    it 


turned  out,  through  a  freight  eleva 
tor.     He   pushed   a   button,   a    large 
elevator  arrived,  and  we  walked   iiifT 
one   door   of   it    and   out    the   otiiei 
onto  wiiat   woulil  be,   if  there  were 
floors,  tile  fourth  floor  of  the  spiral 
But  a  spiral  rani])  cannot  be  dividec 
into  noors.    It  rises,  widening  gradu 
ally  around  a  central  court.    It  lur 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  spiral  stair 
case  and  some  of  a  snail  shell,  thougi 
neither   describes   it.     It   is  crownec 
with  a  glass  roof  which  is  not  prop 
erly  a  dome,  though  it  has  dome-lik 
qualities,  and  is  supported  by  archc 
that  look  like  enormous  hairpins, 
asked  Mr.  Sweeney  if  there  were  an\ 
thing  above   the  glass  and  he  saic 
"Only  blue  sky  .  .  ." 

We  walked  up  the  ramp  to  its  to] 

and  Mr.   Sweeney  explained   to  nij 

how  he  hoped  to  show  the  paintin 

in     the    museum's    collection.    Yo, 

would  think  this  would  be  a  simpl 

enough    matter,    but    Mr.    Wright 

spiral   has   walls   that   slope   out,   ' 

that     pictures    hung    against     ther 

would  be   in   a   somewhat  reclinii 

position.    After   a   series   of   expei 

ments  in  ways  to  get  the  pictures  ui 

right     and     properly     lighted,     M 

Sweeney    arrived    at    a    method    I 

which  steel  rods  will  project  straigl 

out  from  the  sloping  walls   for  aboi, 

four  feet.    Each  picture  will  then  1 

attached  to  a  rod  so  that  it  will  see 

to  lioat.    Lighting  is  an  even  nio 

complicated    problem.     Mr.   Wrig 

had    a    continuous    narrow    skylig 

above  the  slojiing  walls  of  the  spii 

which    meant    that,    even    with 

pictures    projected    on    rods,     the 

would  be  a  light  shining  in  the  sp( 
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lere's  a  big  smile  on  the  face  of  France! 


haven't  been  to  France  in  the  past  few  years,  you  are  in  for  some  tremendous  surprises.  From  countryside  to  city  street,  France 
>  come  young  and  strong  again.  Her  people  happy.  Alive.  Vigorous.  Boiling  with  energy  and  accomplishment.  You  see  it  in  the  out- 
•"  gs  of  countless  industries:  jet  aircraft,  automobiles,  electronic  devices,  silks.  In  the  phenomenal  advances  of  French  scientists 
'  :hnicians.  In  the  dramatic  renaissance  of  the  cinema  and  theater.  And  in  Paris — lighthearted,  witty  Paris — you  find  the  gaiety  of 
e  le  who  are  vital  again,  leading  again.  Wherever  you  go  in  France  today,  you  see  happiness  on  the  faces  of  her  people.  You  feel  it 
"  way  they  welcome  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  go.  See  your  travel  agent,  or  for  folders  and  information  write,  Dept.  HP-ll,Box  221, 

10,  N.  Y.  The  French  Government  Tourist  Office :  New  York     •     Chicago     •     Los  Angeles     •     San  Francisco     •     Montreal 

"dy    2.  Normandy    3.  lle-de-France    4.  Brittany    5.  Loire  Valley   6.  Berry  7.  Poitou-Charentes   8.  Limousin-Quercy-Perigord   9.  Bordeaux-Guienne    lO.Toulouse-Languedoc    11.  Corsica  (not  stiownl     12.  Champagne    13.  Lorrair.e. 
'-   14. Burgundy  IS.Franche-Connte-Monts-Jura  16.Auvergne  17. Alps-Savoy  18.  Dauphine  19.  Lyons-Rhone  Valley  20.  Provence-Cote  d'Azur  21.  Riviera-Cote  d'Azur  22.  Mediterranean-Languedoc-Roussillon  23.  Pyrenees-Basque 


LOW  COST 
TOURS  OF 
IRELAND! 

Wm  BY  LUXURIOUS   V^    MOTOR  COACH  m 

All-Inclusive 
Hotels,  Meals,  Even  Tips! 

6,  7, 8,  9  and  12  DAYS 
FOR  ABOUT  $10  PER  DAY 

TYPICAL  G-DAY  TOURS  $62.05 

NORTH— Donegal.  Portrush,  Belfast,  etc. 

SOUTH— Killarney,  Blarney,  Glendalougti.  etc. 

WEST — Galway,  Connemara,  Achill.  Bundoran,  etc. 

Also  12-DAY  TOURS  OF  ALL  IRELAND 

r 


SPECIAL  TOURS  FROM 
SHANNON  AIRPORT! 

Featuring  Limenck,  Cork,  Blarney,  Killarney, 
Galway,  Cashel,  etc.  1,  2.  4  and  6  DAYS 
No  extra  air  fare  for  stopover  at  Shannon 


] 


SPECIALTRANSPORTATION  SERVICES 

DURING  AN  TOSTAL  PERIOD 

BEFORE  YOU  LEAVE,  obtain  all  Irist)  rail  and  bus 

transportation,  and  reservations  at  Great 

Southern  Hotels  from 

YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

orlRISH   RAILWAYS 

(write  for  tour  folder  and  map) 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO— LOS  ANGELES— TORONTO 


Thet-e's  More  For  YOU  When 
You  Choose  An  AIR  TOUR 

vm  Canadian  Pacific 


See  more,  do  more,  enjoy  everything  more.  Go 
Canadian  Pacific.  World-renowned  travel  ex- 
perience, hospitality,  at  your  service  ashore  or 
aloft.  Choose  a  selected  air -land  tour: 

ORIENT  —  (from  West  Coast)  "Empress",  22  days, 
personally  conducted,  all-incl.,  de  luxe  ground  arrangements, 
JAPAN.  HONG  KONG  (M.Kao  by  steamer)  THAI- 
LAND (return  via  Manila,  Hawaii  optional)  from  $2,000. 
"Princess",  17  days.  JAPAN  (Tokyo,  Hakone  Nikko, 
Chuzenji)  HONG  KONG,  KOWLOON,  Incl..  from  .$1259. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  —  "Mat!ic  Triangle',  17  days. 
RIO  DE  lANIERO.  MONTEVIDEO,  BUENOS  AIRES. 
SANTIAGO,  LIMA,  MEXICO.  Inclusive.  As  low  as: 
from  Ncvi>  York,  $879,  from  Los  Angeles,  $928. 

EUROPE  _  17  days,  PORTUGAL.  SPAIN.  FRANCE. 
BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  ENGLAND.  Inclusive.  As  low 
as;  from  New  York,  $700,  from  West  Coast  cities.  $908. 


Ask  yoii^  Travel  Agent  or  mail  coii0OV 

io  nearest  Canadtan  Pacific  address. 

jor  m/oTmarion 


TOUR  DIRECTOR,  Canadian  Pacific  Airlines. 
500  Little  BlJg.,  80  Boyleston,  Boston 
39  South  La  Salle  St.  Chicago 
530  West  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles 
581  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

1  would  like  full  information  and  illustrated  folder  jn 

Canadian  Pacific  Air  Tour  checked: 

D  Empress  Orient  D  Princess  Orient 

□  South  America  D  Europe 


Name  . 
Street  . 


City Zone State... 


AFTER     HOURS 

tator's  eyes.  Mr.  Sweeney  has  had 
sott  artificial  light  put  in  the  sky- 
light.s  which  will  make  a  sort  of  cur- 
tain of  even  light  beliind  the  pic- 
tures. The  pictures  themselves  will 
be  lighted  from  in  front  by  troughs 
fixed  to  the  ceiling. 

^\'hen  we  got  to  the  very  lop  of  the 
ramp,  I  went  to  the  edge  and  looked 
over,  down  about  ten  stories  to  the 
circular  courtyard  below.  The  para- 
pet of  the  ramp,  which  is  about  four 
feet  high,  slopes  slightly  toward  the 
court.  Oidv  once  before  can  I  re- 
member having  so  sharp  a  sense  of 
vertigo.  The  other  time  was  look- 
ing over  the  edge  of  Boulder  Dam. 
As  we  walked  down  1  found  myself 
keeping  away  from  the  edge  until  we 
got  back  to  about  the  filth-floor  level 
where  it  ceased  to  be  frightening. 

Mr.  Wright  said  at  the  lunch  at 
the  Plaza  in  1915  that  the  building 
was  designed  in  conformity  with  the 
human  figure  and  embodied  "one  of 
the  secrets  of  organic  architecture." 
Curiously  he  has  left  spaces  on  his 
wide  ramps  where  only  two  human 
organisms  are  going  to  be  able  to 
pass  abreast,  for  the  ramp  is  inter- 
rupted on  one  side  by  circular 
rooms  housing  lavatories.  He  has 
also  created  a  perfect  echo  chamber, 
and  when  the  gallery  is  full,  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  on  the  opening  nights  of 
special  exhibitions,  it  is  going  to  re- 
semble Brueghel's  "Tower  of  Babel" 
(also  a  spiral,  but  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing  as  it  goes  up).  There 
is  a  hidden  (from  the  spiral)  stair- 
case on  the  north  side  up  which  peo- 
ple can  go,  but  the  single  public 
elevator  which  most  people  will  use 
to  get  to  the  top  of  the  ramp  will 
hold  only  about  eighteen  people. 
This  one  is  not  a  trapezoid,  but  it 
is  pink  and  is  shaped  like  the  moon 
on  a  fingernail. 

It  is  a  simple  enough  matter  to 
go  on  reciting  the  shortcomings  of 
Mr.  Wright's  museum  as  a  place  in 
which  to  show  pictures  or  to  look  at 
them.  But  as  a  structure  this  is  a 
building  that  has  virtues  that  no  one, 
however  hardened  a  Philistine,  can 
toss  aside  as  inconsequential.  I  woidd 
like  to  suggest— and  at  the  risk  of 
getting  my  block  knocked  off  by  Mr. 
Wright's  many  ardent  followers— 
that  the  Guggenheim  Museum  is  not 
architecture  at  all  but  sculpture.  It 
denies,  and  I  think  quite  intention- 
ally, the  first  quality  of  architecture 
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which  is  "commodity"  ...  or,  to  use 
1  more  recent  word,  "function."    It 
lias  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
;he  function  of  looking  at  works  of 
•irt;  it  seems  to  have  no  considera- 
:ion  for  the  comfort  or  convenience 
3f  the  people  who  are   to  use   the 
ouilding  as  museum-goers,  though  I 
;nay     be     wrong.      It     deliberately 
nets  out  to  take  rectangular  paintings 
:ontrived  by  artists  to  be  looked  at 
traight  on  and  forces  them  into  a 
eclining    position    where    they    can 
)nly  be  distorted.    Mr.  Wright  said 
n  an  interview  in  1957  that  the  pic- 
ures  would  be  at  the  same  angle  as 
hey  were  when  the  artists  painted 
hem  on  their  easels.    But  artists  do 
lot  use  reclining  easels;  they  use  per- 
)endicular  ones  and  usually  lean  the 
ictures  toward  themselves  and  not 
way.    The  color  that  Wright  speci- 
ed  for  both  the  interior  and  exterior 
f  the  building  (a  sort  of  beige  putty) 
ould  not  be  more  ingeniously  con- 
fived  to  show  off  modern  paintings 
t  their  very  worst.    Behind  the  area 
1  which  sculpture  is  shown  he  has 
background   of  glass,   stucco,   and 
lants  which  can  swallow  and  dwarf 
culpture  of  even  heroic  scale. 
But  that  is  not  to  say  that  anything 
an  swallow  or  dwarf  Mr.  Wright's 
wn  piece  of  sculpture,   this  build- 
ig  which  I  contend  is  not  archi tec- 
ire  but   no   less   important   or  im- 
ressive    for    that.     It    is    an    extra- 
rdinary  shape  and  the  volumes  of 
)ace    that    it    contains    are    extra- 
rdinarily  interesting.    It  is  a  work 
:  originality,  vision,  and  undeniable 
-•andeur  of  concept. 
In  1953  Mr.  M^right  published  an 
say  about  "The  Future  of  Architec- 
ure,"   and   in    it    he    said   what    he 
sought  of  painting.    In  speaking  of 
ipanese   architecture   he   said   that 
'was  never  in  any  phase  of  its  in- 
JStry  ruined  by  the  picture."    And 
len  he  warmed  to  his  subject  to  say, 
-et  us  dispose   of   the   insufferable 
subordination  of  the  picture.  Sum- 
arily,  if  need  be.    I  should  like  to 
rike  the  pictorial  death  blow.    Let 
;  henceforth  consider  literature  and 
e  picture  as  one,  eliminating  both 
am    the   horizon    of   our   art    and 
aft  [architecture]  and  for  all  time." 
In  creating  the  Guggenheim  Mu- 
um  he   may   not   have   struck   the 
ath  blow  to  painting,  but  he  has 
t  it  sagging  on  the  ropes.    Unlike 
ost  museums  which  are  known  al- 


Our  old  bottles,  decanters,  and  erodes  . . .  and  our  old  desk_ 
upon  which  they  stand . . .  continually  remind  us  of 

AN  OLD  PROMISE  TO  YOU 

It's  been  seven  years  since  we  moved  out  of  our  old 
office,  but  we  often  visit  it  and  recollect  a  promise 
we  made  there  long  ago  ...  a  promise  to  keep  true  to 
the  ancient  Tennessee  tradition  of  Charcoal  Mellowing 
our  sippin'  whiskey. 

Today,  only  one  whiskey  is  still  smoothed  out  the 
costly,  old  Tennessee  way.  .  .  our  Jack  Daniel's. 
So,  you  see,  we're  holding  to  our  promise.  And  we  always 
will.  If  you've  had  trouble  finding  Jack  Daniel's 
occasionally,  we  trust  you'll  be  pleased  to  know  that 
we'll  be  sending  a  little  more  your  way  soon. 

NO  OTHER  WHISKEY  IS  CHARCOAL  MELLOWED 
THE  OLD  TENNESSEE  WAY,  DROP  BY  DROP 

TENNESSEE  WHISKEY.  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE .  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY 

LYNCHBURG  (POP.  401),  TENNESSEE  O  1959,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 


An  orphan,  Liang  Alei  lives  with  a 
widowed  stepmother  in  a  squatter's 
hut,  12  X  12  feet  in  size,  in  which 
three  other  families  exist.  This  is  in 
a  section  of  Hong  Kong  where  three 
to  five  people  sleep  to  a  bed,  with  a 
population  of  2,000  to  the  acre,  where 
80%  have  TB,  95%  need  dental  care 
and  75,000  children  are  unable  to 
attend  school.  Liang  Mei  begs  for  and 
collects  garbage  ten  hours  a  day  and 
acts  as  a  baby  sitter  for  two  or  three 
extra  hours  after  she  gets  to  what  she 
calls  home.  It  is  true  that  she  is  not 
quite  as  bad  off  as  some  refugee  chil- 
dren because  she  gets  first  pick  of  the 
garbage  which  is  really  pretty  much 
what  she  lives  on. 

But  she  deserves  a  glass  slipper  be- 
cause she  is  by  nature  a  sweet,  bright 
and  interesting  child.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  make  a  fine  lady  out  of  this 
little  garbage  collector.  A  month  in  a 
CCF  Home  and  she  would  be  trans- 
formed into  "a  beautiful  princess." 

Hong  Kong,  a  British  possession  ad- 
jacent to  Communist  China,  in  1947 
had  a  population  of  1,800,000.  Today 
the  flood  of  refugees  from  Red  China 
has  increased  the  population  to  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000.  The  Hong  Kong 
Government  is  doing  a  noble  work  in 


Liang  M 1 1 

trying  to  assist  these  freedom-loving 
newcomers  but  the  task  is  gigantic. 
Children  like  Liang  Mei  can  be  "adopt- 
ed" and  admitted  to  the  nine  CCF 
Homes  in  Hong  Kong,  which  include 
Children's  Garden,  the  largest  cottage- 
plan  Home  in  the  Far  East.  The  cost 
is  the  same  in  Hong  Kong  as  in  all  the 
countries  listed — $10  a  month. 


Christian  Children's  Fund,  incorporatrd 
in  1938,  ivilh  its  2SS  affiliated  orphanage 
schools  in  35  countries,  is  the  largest 
Protestant  orphanage  organization  in  the 
luorld.  It  serves  25  million  meals  a  year. 
It  is  registered  ivith  the  Advisory  Com- 
tnittee  on  J'oluntary  Aid  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  of 
the  United  Stales  Government.  It  is 
experienced ,  efficient,  economical  and 
conscientious. 

Africa  (Central),  Austria,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Borneo,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada, 
Chile,  Finland.  France,  Free  China, 
Greece,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Korea,  Lapland,  Lebanon,  Macao,  Ma- 
laya, Mexico,  Okinawa,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, Puerto  Rico,  Syria,  United  States, 
Vietnam,  Western  Germany,  American 
Indians. 


For  Information  write:    Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND JNC.  

Richmond  4,  Virginia 


/  wish  to  "adopt"  a  6oy_ 


.girl  for  one  year  in 


(Name  Country) 
I  will  pay  $10  a  month   (S120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is   payment   for  the  full   year 

first  month Please 

send  me  the  child's  name,  story,  address 
and  picture.  I  understand  that  I  can  cor- 
respond with  the  child.  Also,  that  there 
is  no  obligation  to  continue  the  adoption. 
I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to 
help  by  giving  S 


Please  send  me  further  information. 

NA  ME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


^ZONE- 


STA  TE. 


Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome.   Gifts 
are  deductible  from  income  tax. 


AFTER    HOURS 

most  entirely  for  the  trcasiues  the 
contain,  the  Guggenheim  Museur 
will  always  be  known  as  Wright 
gigantic  shell.  Mr.  Wright  wouli 
have  wanted  it  this  way  and,  as  usua 
he  came  out  way  ahead  of  the  con^ 
petition. 

As  I  was  walking  away  from  tl 
building,  looking  up  at  its  remari 
able  and,  to  mc,  pleasing  shape,' 
young  man  stopped  me. 

"Hey,  mister,"  he  said,  "what's  tbi 
building?" 

1  said  it  was  a  new  museum. 

"It's  beautiful,"  he  said,  and  th« 
on  further  reflection,  "It  must  hal 
cost  an  awful  lot  of  money." 

I  have  no  idea  how  much. 

—Russell  Lyn 
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DAMP     STAMj 


!«tiei 
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%. 
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IN    Brooksvillc,  Florida,  the  loj 
post-office    people    are    very 
about  the  rainy  season  stamp  p; 
lem.    If  you  buy  flat  stamps  to  t; 
out,  whether   five  or  a   hundred 
number,   the   ladies  at  the  windo' 
carefully  wrap  your  purchase  in  w 
paper.    If  you  buy  a  roll  of  stara] 
they  test  the  roll  before  they  give 
to  you.   They  do  this  by  working  tl 
stamps  up  and  down  to  see  if  th 
are  free. 

Twice  I've  witnessed  a  roll 
three-centers  turned  back  into 
bin  because  the  stamps  were  stu( 
together,  a  monolith  of  stamps,  prol"i"i 
tective  paper,  and  mucilage.  I  hav  ''* 
heard  the  word  "redeemable"  mel  *•'« 
tioned  by  the  ladies,  and  presuim 
that  these  stamps  must  be  returne( 
to  Washington. 

The  question  I  ask  is.  Why?  I 
it  impossible  to  produce  a  postagi  'to| 
stamp  that  won't  stick  until  the  usefjaiisi 
is  ready  to  send  his  mail?  If  it  isn'!j*oei| 
impossible,  why  hasn't  it  been  done 


Iril 
HJil 


AFTER     HOURS 

ask  these  questions  Irom  a  back- 
and  of  annoyance.  A  seafaring 
1  during  a  good  part  of  my  life,  I 
rid  it  a  smart  practice  to  carry 
erica n  postage  stamps  on  voyages 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
ons  were  simple: 
'  you  had  stamps,  you  could  usu- 
leave  your  last  mail  with  the 
t  boat  without  imposing  on  the 
t  by  asking  him  to  stamp-shop  or 
ip-stick  for  you.  Arriving  in  the 
es,  you  could  often  get  off  yotn- 
1  immediately  when  the  ship  hap- 
sd  to  be  detained  by  immigration 
)ther  matters. 

early  foimd  that  American  post- 
stamps  were  poor  travelers.    Ad- 
>;edly,   I  gave  them  some  rough 
kouts— India     when      the     rains 
,e,    up    the    Amazon    when    the 
m  rose   like   a   cloud    from    the 
fles,   and   along  our   own    long, 
ding  Ole  Miss  when  the  weather 
soggy    and   hot.     I    backed    my 
ips  with  wax  paper  but  made  it 
actice  to  carry  a  bottle  of  muci- 
so  I  could  renew  what  heat  and 
lidity  had  spoiled. 
tare  in  Florida,  in  the  rainy  sea- 
it    is    taken    for    granted    that 
ips  will  foul  up.   Unofficially,  the 
post-office   ladies   advise,    "The 
thing  is  to  put  them  into  the  re- 
lator as  soon  as  you  get  home." 
kay,  I've  done  that.    It  is  an  im- 
ement,  but  even  in  the  refriger- 
with  wax  paper,  they  are  a  sorry 
when  you  take  them  out.    The 
1  post  office  says  sympathetically, 
they  get  real  bad,  you  can  soak 
n  in  water,   dry   them   out,   and 
on  your  own  glue." 

>  an  old  glue-your-own  man,  I 
Why  all  this  nonsense  about 
ps?  Why  should  these  nice 
ida  people  and  millions  of  other 
trican  citizens  who  live  in  humid 
ons  of  the  United  States  be  so 
ssed?  All  that  is  required  is  a 
i  American  ingenuity. 

>  things  stand  now,  with  our 
s  about  blasting  off  to  other 
ets,  we  are  going  to  be  an  em- 
assed  people.  For  we  shall  have 
nter  the  strange  off-Earth  mists 
miasmas  lugging  a  gluepot  for 

mail  back— because  we  have 
d  to  produce  a  postage  stamp 
can  stand  up  to  Earth  weather, 

S^lone  the  climatic  vicissitudes  of 

tl  r  worlds. 

—Victor  H.  Johnson 


BRITISH   RAILWAYS 

Thrift  Coupons 


>9! 


■  ■  ■  See  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  less  cost,  in  comfort,  by  train! 
Distances  are  short  .  .  .  service  frequent 
and  convenient.  Buy  Thrift  Coupons  be- 
fore leaving  U.  S.  (not  sold  overseas). 
Good  for  up  to  1000  miles  ...  use  also 
traveling  on  Irish  cross-channel  and  Mac-. 
Brayne's  steamers. 

Obtain  them  front  your  Travel  Agent 

1st  CLASS  2nd   CLASS 
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[50999 s 

RAILWAYS 

f    BRITISH 

150999  § 

i  RAILWAYS 


$ 


31 


so 


$ 
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Wish  "planning"  literature?  Write  British  Railways, 
Depl.  F9-1I .  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Prefer 

a  Pass  ? 

Buy  British  Railways 
"Guest  Ticket". . .  good 
on  any  train  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and 
Wales  (except  for  a  few 
Continental  boat 
trains)  at  any  time  for 
9  consecutive  days.  Just 
show  your  "Guest 
Ticket"  and  go  where 
you  will.  First  Class 
$36,  Second  Class  $24. 


an 

Olive  won't 

but 


,^aiByr|l©  Will 


^'.  .  .  make  the  perfect  martini  because  it's  the 
vermouth  made  extra  dry  to  satisfy  the  Martini- 
wise. 

And  for  manhattans'  use  Tribuno  Sweet  Vermouth 
(or  £xtro  Dry  for  dry  manhattan  devotees.) 

"!3rBrand9,1ttt.     N.Y.C.    •     Sole  agents  in  the  U.S.A. 
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BOOKS 


PAUL    PICKREL 


Faulkner,  Nabokov,  Hersey,  Shirley  Jackson, 
and  Some  Newcomers 


WITH  puljlication  of  The  Mansion 
(Random  House,  $4.75)  William  Faulk- 
ner has  completed  his  trilogy  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Snopes.  In  a  rather  testy  note  prefatory 
to  this  final  volume  Faulkner  points  out  that  he 
is  fully  aware  of  discrepancies  and  contradictions 
that  have  crept  into  the  chronicle  in  the  course 
of  the  thirty-four  years  since  he  started  working 
on  it,  but  most  readers  will  be  less  distressed  by 
inconsistencies  in  the  details  than  by  the  diminu- 
tion in  imaginative  power,  comic  invention,  and 
intensity  of  feeling  in  the  narrative  as  a  whole. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Snopes  epic,  The 
Hamlet  (published  in  1940  and  a  year  or  two 
ago  very  freely  translated  to  the  screen  under  the 
title  Long  Hot  Sumtner),  is  surely  one  of  the 
best  books  Faulkner  ever  wrote.  In  one  brilliant 
chapter  after  another  (the  chapters  are  more  or 
less  independent  short  stories),  with  wonderful, 
often  ribald  humor,  he  tells  of  various  members 
of  the  Snopes  clan,  the  poorest  and  trashiest  of 
poor  white  trash,  who,  with  almost  nothing  on 
their  side,  leave  their  exhausted  tenant  farms  to 
make  their  way  in  a  Mississippi  hamlet  called 
Frenchman's  Bend. 

The  central  figure  in  The  Hamlet  is  Flem 
Snopes,  a  wiry  little  impotent  money-hungry 
rascal  with  a  certain  low  cunning  and  no  morality 
whatever.  He  gets  his  hoof  in  the  trough  partly 
by  making  himself  indispensable  to  Will  Varner, 
the  richest  man  in  Frenchman's  Bend,  and  partly 
by  marrying  Varner's  daughter  Eula  when  she 
finds  herself  needing  a  husband  in  a  hurry. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  trilogy,  The  Toiun 
(published  in  1957),  Flem  and  Eula  move  to 
Jefferson,  the  county  seat  of  Yoknapatawpha 
County,  and  Flem  becomes  rich,  important,  and 
—he  hopes— respectable. 

The  final  volume,  now  published,  The  Man- 
sion, takes  its  name  from  the  fine  house,  once 
the  possession  of  a  leading  family  in  the  region, 
where  Flem  finally  moves  after  he  replaces  his 
dead  wife's  lover  as  president  of  the  bank.  But 
in  fact  Flem  hardly  appears  in  the  book,  and 
the  trouble  with  The  Mansion  is  that  for  too 
much  of  tlie  time  the  Snopeses  are  crowded  from 


the  stage  in  the  final  scenes  of  their  story  by 
characters  who  are  a  good  deal  more  admirable, 
morally  and  socially,  but  vastly  less  interesting 
to  read  about. 

Most  of  the  action  (what  there  is  of  it)  is  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Jefferson  lawyer  Gavin 
Stevens,  his  nephew  Charles  Mallison,  and  their 
old  friend  the  sewing-machine  salesman  V.  K. 
Ratlift.  On  his  first  appearance  Ratliff  was  a 
fine  character,  but  for  him  as  for  many  of  us 
the  passage  of  the  years  has  brought  a  relaxation 
of  intellectual  tension  and  an  increase  in  point- 
less garrulity.  Gavin  Stevens  and  Charles  Malli- 
son have  become  more  and  more  important  in 
Faulkner's  later  work;  in  fact  they  are  probably 
the  biggest  blight  that  has  hit  Yoknapatawpha 
County  since  the  boll  weevil.  They  are  talkers, 
not  doers,  endlessly  licking  their  chops  over 
events  of  the  past  and  speculating  with  ponder- 
ous coyness  on  the  present  and  future.  Their 
conversation  is  like  wallpaper;  it  can  be  unrolled 
in  almost  any  length  and  the  patterns  recur  with 
predictable  frequency.  By  the  end  of  Tlie  Man- 
sion both  Flem  and  Eula  are  dead  of  boredom, 
and  the  reader  has  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  lie 
may  be  next. 

But  fortunately  one  Snopes  is  left,  and  when- 
ever he  appears  in  The  Mansion  it  comes  to  life 
with  all  the  old  power.  This  saving  remnant  is 
Mink  Snopes,  possibly  the  poorest  of  all  the 
Snopeses,  who  long  ago  (in  The  Hamlet)  mur- 
dered his  unbearably  rich  and  arrogant  neighbor 
Jack  Houston.  When  he  was  brought  to  trial  he 
assumed  that  his  well-connected  cousin  Flem 
would  come  to  his  aid  in  some  way,  but  Flem 
did  not  come,  and  Mink  never  forgave  him. 
Patiently  he  serves  out  his  thirty-eight  years  at 
the  state  penitentiary,  waiting  for  the  day  when 
he  can  revenge  himself  on  Flem. 

In  the  complication  of  his  attitude  toward 
Mink  and  in  the  richness  with  which  he  im- 
agines Mink's  plight,  Faidkner  shows  why,  in 
spite  of  everything  that  can  be  said  in  criticism 
of  his  book,  he  is  a  great  novelist.  Mink  is  almost 
illiterate,  abysmally  ignorant,  in  some  ways 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  varmint 
whose  name  he  bears.  Yet  he  is  a  man;  he  has  a 
profound   if   inarticulate   sense   that   either    the 
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New  books  from  a  fine  autumn  list. . . 


a  new  novel  by 
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This  is  a  major  work  by  the  author 
of  A  Bell  for  Adano,  The  Wall, 
and  A  Single  Pebble,    ^o^  pages. 
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by  MILDRED  O.  KNOPF 

Brimful  of  completely  new  recipes  and  invalu- 
able cookery  secrets,  this  is  a  new  book  by  the 
author  of  The  Perfect  Hostess  Cook  Book.  Ver- 
bum  sap!  Design  and  decorations  by  Warren 
Chappell  and  Fritz  Kredel.  $4-9S 


MEmmiEm 

by  ROLAND  WELLS  ROBBINS 
and  EVAN  JONES 

The  fascinating  story  of  how  an  amateur  archae- 
ologist re-discovered  many  important  lost  land- 
marks in  our  nation's  past,  with  specific  advice 
on  how  other  amateurs  may  also  become  mod- 
ern Schliemanns.  Illustrated.  $^.oo 
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by  WAYNE  CARD 

Fine  Western  Americana!  The  dramatic  story 
of  the  great  hunt  of  buffaloes  for  their  hides  is 
here  recounted  as  a  chapter  in  the  saga  of  the 
conquest  of  the  West.  With  i-j  halftone  repro- 
ductions. Line  drawings  by  Nick  Eggenhofer. 
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©IF  !L®¥1E 

by  MORTON  M.  HUNT 

This  distinguished  book  offers  a  brilliant  pano- 
rama of  the  ways  men  and  women  have  loved 
and  felt  about  Love— from  the  early  Greeks  to 
the  present  day.  Typography,  decorations,  bind- 
ing, and  jacket  designs  by  Warren  Chappell. 
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by  ALAN  HARRINGTON 
An  important  book  that  shows  you  what  it  is  like  to  work  for  a  great 
American  corporation.  The  author  says  to  those  who  yearn  for  perfect 
security,  "I've  had  it,  and  I  gave  it  up."  And  he  tells  why.  $4-50 

At  most  bookstores 
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universe  contains  some  kind  ol  justice  or  that  it 
is  not  worth  living  in.  There  is  an  absurd  yet 
wonderful  heroism  in  his  total  dedication  to  the 
task  ol  making  his  sense  of  justice  (his  revenge 
on  Flem)  prevail,  whatever  the  odds. 

The  passages  that  describe  Mink's  solitary  re- 
turn to  a  half-remembered  Memphis  and  to  the 
Yoknapatawpha  County  of  his  youth  after  his 
thirty-eight  years'  imprisonment  arc  exiremely 
fine.  The  terror  that  strikes  Mink  when  he  sees 
how  the  prices  of  even  the  most  everyday  things 
have  risen,  the  disorientation  he  feels  when  the 
nimibers  along  the  side  of  the  road  do  not 
decrease  (milestones  have  been  replaced  by  route- 
markers)— such  details  arc  imagined  so  beauti- 
fully that  they  should  perhaps  silence  criticism 
of  the  tedium  that  marks  much  of  the  book. 

VINTAGE     NABOKOV 

TH  E  immense  success  of  LoUta  was  almost 
certain  to  increase  interest  in  the  other 
works  of  Vladimir  Nabokov,  and  that  interest  is 
now  rather  generously  rewarded  with  the  repub- 
lication of  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight, 
Nabokov's  first  novel  in  English,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1941  (New  Directions,  .S?5..5()),  and  the 
first  translation  of  a  book  by  Nabokov  from  the 
Russian,  Invitation  to  a  Beheading,  originally 
written  a  cjuarter-century  ago  and  now  rendered 
into  English  by  the  author's  son  and  revised  by 
the  author  himself  (Putnam,  $3.75). 

It  is  unlikely  that  either  book  will  win  any- 
thing like  the  audience  that  has  responded  to 
I.olita,  chiefly  because  neither  has  the  sexual  in- 
terest it  has,  though  one  of  them,  the  Invitation, 
has  an  engaging  nymphet  in  a  minor  role.  Btit 
in  fact  neither  book  has  the  richness  of  inven- 
tion or  the  wonderful  comedy  of  Lolitn. 

But  the  books  have  a  fascination  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  illustrate  earlier  phases  of  an  im- 
portant writer's  work,  at  least  for  anyone  who 
takes  the  art  of  fiction  seriously,  for  they  show 
Nabokov  almost  as  much  a  theorizer  of  fiction  as 
a  practitioner.  In  the  Invitation  the  young  man 
who  is  to  be  beheaded  attempts  to  while  away 
his  time  in  prison  by  reading  an  interminable 
novel  called  Qiiercus,  which  is  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  oak  tree;  it  tells  of  all  the 
conversations  that  take  place  under  the  tree 
through  the  centuries,  and  when  nothing  else  is 
happening  pads  out  the  interstices  with  accounts 
of  various  sciences  dealing  with  trees. 

Presimiably  Qiiercxis  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
novel  that  Nabokov  finds  unbearable;  certainly 
it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  kind  of  novel  he 
likes  to  write.  With  its  emphasis  on  external 
detail,  its  slow,  meticulous,  and  mechanical  ac- 
count of  the  passage  of  time,  its  preference  for 
literal-minded  reporting  to  the  imagination's 
bolder  flights,  its  tendency  to  take  itself  seriously, 
(hierciis  obviously  stands  for  the  stolid,  well-made 


book,  and'  Nabokov's  impatience  with  it  recalls 
\'irginia  W'oolf's  im])alience  with  the  novels  of 
.\rn()ld  Bennett.  Not  that  Nabokov  and  Virginia 
Woolf  have  much  in  common  (I  camiot  imagine 
that  they  would  even  care  to  read  each  other's 
books),  but  they  share  the  opinion  that  the  writ- 
ing of  fiction  requires  more  than  conscientiovis 
hard  work. 

Invitation  to  a  liclicading  can  perhaps  be  best 
described  as  a  surrealistic  novel.  It  pays  no 
attention  to  any  probability  except  the  psycho- 
logical; the  most  unlikely  events  occur— the  set- 
ting changes  itself,  when  a  man  starts  undressing 
he  does  not  stop  with  his  clothes  but  takes  off 
his  shoulder-blailes  and  ribs  antl  other  parts  as 
well,  another  man  sometimes  goes  out  leaving 
his  beard  and  hair  behind,  etc.,  etc.  Soitie  of  this 
is  delightful,  some  of  it  seems  simply  willful,  and 
a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  One  difficulty  with 
the  book  is  that  a  reader  does  not  always  know 
where  the  l^ussian  setting  leaves  olT  and  the 
surrealism  begins;  in  older  Russian  fiction  there 
are  often  details  that  seem  to  the  Western  reader 
surrealistic  but  probably  are  not— the  character 
in  one  of  Turgenev's  stories  who  wears  two 
neckties,  for  instance,  or  the  dish  of  radishes 
stewcil  in  honey  that  is  served  somewhere  in 
Gogol. 

The  "story"  in  Invitation  to  a  Beheading  con- 
cerns a  young  man  who  is  sentenced  to  die  for 
an  obscure  crime  (presumably  the  crime  of  being 
alive)  but  does  not  know  when  the  execution 
is  to  take  place.  After  he  has  been  in  prison 
alone  for  a  time,  another  prisoner,  M'sieur  Pierre, 
arrives  and  attempts  to  win  him  over  as  a  friend. 
But  M'sieur  Pierre  is  really  the  executioner  in 
disguise;  he  is  also  in  a  sense  death.  Finally  the 
execution  takes  place  and  the  young  man  is  at 
last  free. 

The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight  is  much 
more  like  a  conventional  novel,  though  it  too  is 
a  book  much  concerned  with  the  art  of  fiction. 
The  Sebastian  Knight  of  the  title  was  a  novelist 
when  he  was  alive,  and  in  the  course  of  the  book 
his  various  novels  are  described.  They  are  won- 
derful books,  quite  impossible  to  write,  but 
wildly  inventive,  turning  the  novel  form  upside 
down  and  inside  out  in  all  sorts  of  unlikely  ways. 

The  narrator  of  T]ie  Real  Life  of  Sebastian 
Knight  is  Knight's  half-brother.  He  is  a  Russian, 
though  Knight  himself  was  half-English  and 
wrote  in  the  language  and  under  the  surname  of 
his  English  mother.  The  action  concerns  the 
young  Russian's  efforts  to  discover  the  true  char- 
acter of  his  late  half-brother,  whom  he  had  ad- 
mired immensely  but  had  scarcely  seen  since 
boyhood.  He  attempts  to  get  at  the  identity  of 
his  brother  through  his  books,  his  possessions,  his 
old  friends  and  former  mistresses.  He  has  one 
wonderful  interview  with  his  late  brother's  sec- 
retary—one Mr.  Goodman— who  himself  has 
written    an    account    of    the    "real"    Sebastian 


ERICH 
FROMM 

opens  four  windows  to  the  world  that  is  you . . . 


"Psychoanalyst,  historian, 
sociologist . . ,  lover  of 
human  life." 
— N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


r.  Fromm  is  known  to  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  clear,  incisive 

ought  he  has  applied  to  the  admittedly  difficult  subject  of  self-under- 

Unding.  His  books  do  not  offer  "solutions."  In  the  foreword  to  one,  he 

lys:  "Many  people  today  expect  that  books  on  psychology  will  give 

em  prescriptions  on  how  to  obtain  'happiness'  or  'peace  of  mind.'  This 

Udk.  does  not  contain  any  such  advice  ...  its  aim  is  to  make  the  reader 

lestion  himself  rather  than  pacify  him."  Because  Dr.  Fromm's  books 

rce  readers  to  question  themselves  and  many  of  the  comfortable  "ab- 

lutes"  of  our  society,  they  are  infinitely  more  rewarding  than  the  usual 

jpirational  self-help  best  seller.  This  is  why  Dr.  Fromm  has  enjoyed 

ntinuing  success  with  his  writings  for  almost  twenty  years. 


I  re,  then,  are  adventures  in  thinking. 

acher,  scholar,  renowned  psychoana- 

t  and  philosopher.  Dr.   Fromm  ex- 

jres  the  psychology  not  only  of  men 

'.  of  Man.  And  if  you  have  a  healthy 

I  ibt  as  to  the  omniscience  of  psychol- 

(  sts,  you'll  be  cheered  to  know  that 

1  .  Fromm  shares  the  same  fears:  "Psy- 

(  atrists,  psychologists  and  psychoana- 

i  rs,"  he  writes,  ".  .  .  are  in  the  process 

(  becoming  a  serious  danger  .  .  .  evolv- 

i    into  priests  of  the  new  religion  of 

I  1,  consumption  and  selflessness,  into 

i  cialists  of  manipulation  .  .  ." 

I  ESCAPE  FROM  FREEDOM  applies  his 
I  n  methods  to  some  of  the  major  ill- 
I  ses  of  our  civilization  —  and,  to  quote 
J  rgaret  Mead,  "presents,  with  vivid 
t  icise  statement,  the  dilemma  of  too 
r  ch  freedom  from,  too  little  freedom 
'  which  is  crushing  man  today  and 
I  eatening  to  force  him  back  to  au- 
t  ritarianism  .  .  ."  In  case  you  feel 
t  t  the  idea  of  freedom  is  one  of  the 
^  rst  menaces  to  freedom  itself,  we  sug- 

t  you  reserve  judgment  until  you've 

d  this  book. 

»  N  FOR  HIMSELF  propounds  the  chal- 
'  ging  thesis  that  not  only  is  it  the 
c  y  of  modern  psychology  to  debunk 
t  e  ethical  judgments,  but  to  build 
r  V  ethical  norms  for  conduct.  It  is  a 


■Kraph  of  Dr.  Fromm  by  Bender,  N.Y. 


safe  bet  that  this  book  will  both  kindle 
your  imagination  and  shake  a  number 
of  your  conventional  beliefs.  "Magnifi- 
cent in  implications,  a  new  trend  in  the 
study  of  man  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  these  pages."  We  quote  from  the 
Saturday  Review, 

Perhaps  Fromm's  most  ambitious  work, 
THE  SANE  SOCIETY  surveys  man's  place 
in  modern  society  —  his  growing  sense 
of  alienation  from  government,  his  fel- 
low man,  and  himself;  his  escape  into 
over-conformity;  his  losing  struggle  to 
maintain  identity.  In  many  ways  an  an- 
swer to  Freud's  Civilization  and  its  Dis- 
contents, it  differs  by  showing  how  we 
can  escape  robotism  and  build  a  society 


in  which  the  emphasis  is  upon  man  as 
a  responsible  individual. 

Before  a  man  can  truly  understand  his 
world  he  must  understand  himself.  In 
THE     FORGOTTEN     LANGUAGE,    Dr. 

Fromm  gives  you  a  key  to  yourself  in 
his  discussion  of  dreams.  Cryptic  and 
symbolic,  the  language  of  dreams  needs 
explanation  in  order  to  be  understood. 
Here  Dr.  Fromm  explains  the  meaning 
of  dreams  and  analyzes  the  symbolic 
language  of  myths  like  the  Oedipus 
story,  fairy  tales,  and  works  of  art  like 
Kafka's  The  Trial. 

All  of  the  above  are  books  that  Rinehart 
&  Company  has  had  the  privilege  of 
publishing  —  but  we  would  also  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  widespread 
acclaim  for  Dr.  Fromm's  new  book, 
Sigmund  Freud's  Mission,  published  by 
Harper's.  You  will  find  all  of  his  works 
at  most  bookstores. 

ESCAPE  FROM  FREEDOM 

19  printings.  $3.75 
MAN  FOR  HIMSELF 
13  printings.  $3.75 
THE  FORGOTTEN  LANGUAGE 
5  printings.  $3.75 
THE  SANE  SOCIETY 
8  printings.  $5.00 
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McGRAW-HILL 


A   biography  by  MATTHEW  JOSEPHSON, 

author  of  The  Robber  Barons.  The  whole  fabu- 
lous story  of  the  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park.  A  wealth 
of  previously  unavailable  material  makes  this  the 
most  comprehensive  biography  of  Edison  ever 
published.  "I'he  author's  skill  makes  it  the  mo't 
dramatic  and  human.  512  pages,  illustrated  with 
16  pages  of  photographs.  $6.95 


THE  DEFENCE 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  K.  WIMSATT  and  FREDERICK  A. 
POTTLE,  'i'ou  meet  Boswcll  tjie  husband  and  father,  the 
'energetic  con\ersationalist,  the  anguished  pleader  of  desperate 
causes  in  this  latest  volume  of  his  papers.  Covering  the  years 
1769-74,  the  book  reaches  its  exciting  climax  with  Boswell's 
attempts  to  save  an  accused  sheep-stealer  from  the  gallows. 
400  pages,  with  2  insert  maps  and  8  pages  of  illustrations. 

$6.50 


•JOSEPH  CONRAD '«^ 

By  JOCELYN  BAINES.  This  masterful  biography  of 
the  enigmatic  Polish  genius  is  based  on  many  years 
of  investigation  in  Polish,  French  and  English  sources. 
It  includes  a  keen  critical  evaluation  of  Conrad's 
work.  512  pages.  $7.50 


DARK  SEA  RUNNING 

By  GEORGE  MORRILL.  Tins  powerful  novel  of  the 
World  War  II  Merchant  Marine  is  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  The  Caiiie  A/iitinv  and  The  Cruel  Sea.  It 
paints  a  devastating  picture  of  what  happens  to  men 
imprisoned  in  the  soul-destroying  confines  of  a  ship 
too  long  at  sea.  $3.95 


ADA  DALLAS 

By  WIRT  WILLIAMS.  An  explosive  novel  about  a 
\oluptuous  blonde  who  claws  her  way  up  from  call 
girl  to  become  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Ada  Dallas' 
spectacular  career  in  Louisiana  politics  makes  the 
most  fascinating  novel  of  Long  country  since  Robert 
Penn  Warren's  All  the  King's  Men.  $4.75 


NOW  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE    W 


MCGRAW-HII-L 


THE     NEW     BOOKS 

Knight.  The  quotations  from  U 
Cioodniiins  book  are  a  masterly  tak 
of!  on  the  ailectations  of  vapid  liu 
ary  biography. 

The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knig 
has  wit  and  style;  the  theme  of  tl    p: 
aniijiguily   of   identity— by   this   tin 
not   the  most  original  of  themes 
modern     fie  tion— is    extremely    w« 
handled. 


A     REPORTERS 


f: 
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A  S  a  novelist  John  Hersey  is  almi 
exactly  the  antithesis  of  Nabokov; ! 
could  probably  write  a  novel  like  t 
h)p()thetical  Qtteycus  with  the  grei  *"* 
est  of  ease,  and  get  everything  rig 
too,  from  the  sound  a  halbeid  mak 
when  it  strikes  against  the  bark  of 
oak  to  the  more  obscure  facts  of  de 
drology.  His  gifts  are  diligence  ai 
conscientiousness;  he  is  limited  by 
( ircumscribed  imagination. 

C^onsecjuently  Hersey 's  new  b<x 
The  War  Lover  (Knopf,  ,|5),  a  std 
about  ihe  Air  Force  in  the  secoi 
world  war,  must  be  looked  at  in  ti  '"' 
ways.  As  an  account  of  the  crew  oJ  '" 
Flying  Fortress  based  on  England  ar^ 
bombing  various  Continental  targe 
it  must  be  the  result  of  many  hoi 
of  dedicated  research.  Every  detail 
equipment,  training,  housing,  weal 
er,  etc.,  is  as  lovingly  reconstruct 
as  Colonial  Williamsburg,  and  pi 
haps  more  convincing.  Even  the  sla 
and  pin-up  girls  of  fifteen  years  a 
are  caiefully  disinterred.  Though 
cannot  say  so  with  any  authority, 
suspect  a  historian  of  the  fiuure  w. 
wants  to  know  what  the  life  of  a  fli 
was  like  in  the  second  world  war  c 
turn  to  Hersey 's  book  with  cor 
dence. 

All  this  is  a  very  considerable  fe 
and  for  many  readers— cspecia! 
readers  who  think  that  the  first  ai 
perhaps  the  whole  duty  of  a  novel 
is  to  get  the  facts  straight— it  will 
enough  to  convince  them  that  Ti 
]Vnr  Loxicr  is  a  great  novel. 

But  the  narrative  thread  th 
strings  together  all  this  aeronautic 
archaeology  is  both  slender  and  o 
vious.  Here  it  is:  the  narrator,  Li 
tenant  Boman,  is  copilot  of  a  Flyii 
Fortress  called  Tlie  Body.  His  closf 
friend  and  greatest  hero  is  the  pile 
Bu/cz  Marrow.  Gradually  he  realiz 
that  Marrow  is  not  the  wholeson  y^ 
American  boy  he  had  seemed  to  b 
that  he  is  fundamentally  pervers 
and  that  all  his  superb  gifts  as  a  flie 


The  Swivel  Chair 


Now,  while  the  pre-Christmas  peace  still 
lingers,  consider  selfishly  the  book  to  be 
bought  for  yourself,  bought  perhaps  because  the  author 
is  known  and  trusted  and  it  is  a  book  that  has  been 
impatiently  awaited.  Six  such  books  are  these: 

Pursuit  of  the  Prodigal  by  Louis  Auchincloss 

$3.75).  A  great  charm  of  Mr.  Auchincloss'  books  is 
hat  they  are  about  people  you  believe,  and  here  they 
ire  seen  not  darkly,  through  a  cocktail  glass,  but  fixed 
)y  the  revealing  conversation,  the  discovered  truth. 
'The  Atlantic  says  of  his  new  novel,  "Mr.  Auchincloss' 
novels  are  usually  referred  to  as  an  insider's  subtle 
ndictments  of  the  upper  class,  but  this  seems  to  me  a 
nisreading  of  his  intentions.  (Incidentally,  he  has  not 
'.onfined  himself  to  upper-class  terrain,  and  some  of  his 
najor  characters  are  of  modest  origin.)  Auchincloss', 
)rimary  interests  are  those  of  the  psychological  novelist 
ather  than  the  social  critic  .  .  .  The  people  and  the  set- 
ings  are  admirably  drawn,  and  the  story  is  engrossing." 

John  Kieran  must  have  more  professional  hats  than 
nyone  writing  today.  Some  people  know  him  as  a 
real  sports  writer,  some  as  an  encyclopedic  naturalist, 
ome  as  an  archetype  of  the  newspaper  pro,  a  few 
nillions  as  the  quiet,  wholly  endearing  wit  of  "In- 
ormation  Please."  The  Natural  History  of  New 
fork  City  ($5.75)  is  the  product  of  all  of  these 
areers.  Illustrated  by  Henry  B.  Kane  it  is  a  book  for 
idewalk  naturalists  everywhere.  Brooks  Atkinson  who 
umbers  among  his  specialties  not  only  the  Broadway 
tage  but  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  American  writing 
1  natural  history  generally,  says,  "It  is  a  classic  that 
ill  live  long  as  city  people  use  their  eyes,  ears,  and 
linds  .  .  .  has  an  incredible  amount  of  factual  informa- 
ion  .  .  .  told  with  friendly  charm  .  .  .  everything  the 
uthor  has  seen,  learned  and  done  since  boyhood  is 
ere."  Rachel  Carson  says,  "Reading  John  Kieran  on 
If  amazing  natural  history  of  New  York  is  almost  like 
ti  actual  excursion  afield,  with  the  excitement  of  dis- 
overy  on  every  page.  Apart  from  its  astonishing  reve- 
Uion  of  wild   nature  in   a  great  city  one  of  the  best 

atures  of  the  book  is  that  it  explains  and  illuminates 
luc  h  that  we  see  in  other  regions." 

Dance   Back   the   Buflfalo    ($4.50)    is 

Illy  the  second  book  by  Milton  Lott,  but 

le  impact  of  his  first  —  The  Last  Hunt  — 

as  so  sharp  that  he  took  claim  to  a  sizeable 

terary    territory    with    that    alone.    This 

?cond  book  is  another  exploration  of  the  borderland 

etween  Indian  and  white  cultures  in  the  West.  Based 

n  the  awesome  and  infinitely  touching  history  of  the 

ioux  Ghost  Dances  this  is  a  symbolic,  mystical,  yet 

rofoundly  simple  story  of  the  Indian's  last  attempt  to 

'Store  a  way  of  life  that  was  fast  receding  into  dreams. 

It  is  our  claim  that  the  best  writing  by 

reviewers   last   year   was  in   celebration   of 

The  Rainbow  Comes  and  Goes  by  Lady 

Diana  Cooper.   Time  states  that,   "Lady 

Diana  Duff  Cooper  is  able  to  evoke  a  world 

fragile  and  opulent  as  an  Edwardian  conservatory 

lied  with  orchids,   and  still  face  the  time  when  the 

ass  broke  in  1914  and  the  killing  four-year  frost  came 

:.  Her  personal   story   is   romantic   enough   to   make 


I 


Ouida  —  lady  laureate  of  the  plush  paradise  —  blush" 
for  modesty.  It  is  offset  by  the  tough  self-knowledge  of 
an  aristocracy  that  called  a  pretty  fast  tune,  but  was 
prepared  to  pay  a  stiff  price  for  the  piper."  Enid 
Bagnold  says,  "This  was  a  girl  lit  like  a  bonfire  for 
spoiling  —  her  mother's  darling,  God's  darling,  feted 
beyond  dreams,  of  whom  her  mother  said  'Nothing 
less  than  the  Prince  of  Wales!'  And  forty  years  later 
she  is,  to  those  who  know  her,  Diana  the  Unmatchable, 
one  of  whom  nothing  is  unforgivable,  still  spirited, 
more  brilliant,  perhaps  more  beautiful;  still  at  a  maxi- 
mum as  dispenser  of  an  extra  dose  of  life."  If  they  care 
to  top  their  own  words  there  is  The  Light  of  Com- 
mon Day  to  challenge  them.  This  volume  moves  the 
enchanting  Diana  Manners  to  America  to  Hollywood 
in  its  orgy  era.  to  the  Broadway  lit  up  by  the  SRO 
signs  of  "The  Miracle"  and  then  to  the  yacht  Nahlin 
with  an  American  woman  who  was  to  alter  the  royal 
succession  in  Britain.  Always  beyond  actress  Diana 
Manners  was  Diana  Cooper,  wife  of  the  diplomat 
whose  prediction  of  war  was  all  too  soon  fulfilled. 

George  Stewart  has  needed  no  intro- 
duction since  the  year  of  Storm's  bestseller- 
dom;  and  just  the  whisper  in  print  of  a 
Civil  war  battleground  is  echoed  with  a  full 
throated  rebel  yell  as  both  blue  and  grey 
buffs  converge  on  the  bookstore.  Pickett's  Charge 
($5.00)  is  a  fresh  interpretation  for  the  military  ex- 
perts, for  the  more  pacific  reader  it  is  a  record  of  fif- 
teen hours  in  the  lives  of  men  who  did,  or  died  doing, 
the  incredible.  Virginia  Kirkus  says,  ".  .  .  superbly 
documented.  Drawing  on  more  than  450  sources, 
smashing  established  myth  with  authenticated  fact  and 
quoting  records  with  humor,  an  unbiased  viewpoint 
and  refreshing  skepticism,  the  author,  telling  little  of 
the  events  preceding  Gettysburg,  limits  himself  to  the 
•day  of  the  Charge,  July  3,  1863.  Illumined  by  scholar- 
ship and  complete  with  explanatory  appendices  and 
notes,  this  amazing  book  should  find  an  audience  even 
among  readers  surfeited  with  the  Civil  War.  Harper  s 
says,  ".  .  .  utterly  fascinating  ...  as  arresting  and  mov-' 
ing  as  a  bugle  call." 

Garrett  Mattingly  wrote  Catherine  of  Aragon  for 
a  market  the  width  of  the  Literary  Guild,  he  wrote 
Renaissance  Diplomacy  for  a  small  and  devout  circle 
of  scholars.  Now  he  has  written  for  both  his  finest  book 
The  Armada.  An  early  English  review  by  /.  H.  Plumb 
for  The  Bookman  contains  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  tributes.  "Professor  Mattingly  is  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  living  historians;  an  artist  as  well  as  a.«cholar. 
He  has  worked  in  the  Spanish  archives,  in  the  French, 
the  British,  the  Dutch.  And  he  commands  far  more  than 
learning.  He  can  read  characters  as  easily  as  documents 
and  he  writes  with  urbanity,  with  wisdom  and  with 
exceptional  literary  skill.  And  as  is  to  be  expected  in 
historical  writing  of  the  finest  quality,  the  underlying 
issues  are  as  clear  and  as  easy  to  grasp  as  the  events. 
And  finally  the  book  is  studded  with  vivid  portraits 
that  carry  conviction  and  deepen  understanding.  Indeed 

'  this  is  a  faultless  book ;  and  one  which  most 
historians  would  have  given  half  their  work- 
ing lives  to  have  written.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  exciting  book  that  I  have  read  for  3 

,  very  long  time." 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 


THE     NEW    BOOKS 


THE 

STRUCTURE 

OF  NATIONS 

AND  EMPIRES 

by  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  A  bril- 
liant analysis  of  today's  nu- 
clear dilemma  by  "one  of  the 
most  creative  thinkers  of  our 

time." WILL  HERBERG       $5.00 

THE  WAR 

FOR  THE 

UNION 

The  Improvised  War, 
1861-1862 

by  Allan  Nevins.  "A  landmark 
in  GUI  historical  literature... 
It  is  magnificent  to  have  the 
beginnings  of  that  struggle  so 
well  told." 

— EARL  SCHENCK  MIERS, 

Saturday  Review     $7.50 

THE  GOLDEN 
LONGING 

by  Francis  Leary.  A  portrait 
of  the  turbulent  15th  Century 
and  four  figures  who  symbol- 
ized its  splendor  —  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Rene  and  Marguerite 
d'Anjou  and  Richard  III. 

$5.95 


ST.  TERESA 

by  Elizabeth  Hamilton.  An  elo- 
quent biography  of  the  noble- 
woman who  reorganized  the 
Carmelite  order  and  a  picture 
of  modern  Spain  through 
which  the  author  traveled  in 
search  of  her  material.     $3.50 


THE  LITTLE 

WORLD 

OF  LAOS 

by  Oden  Meeker.  "A  valuable 
introduction  for  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  about  this 
tiny  state  in  Southeast  Asia 
with  whose  freedom  and  fu- 
ture we  are  now  concerned." 

ROBERT  AURA  SMITH, 

N.  Y.  Times     $4.50 
At  all  bookstores 
SCRIBNERS 


his  woiuldful  courage,  arc  directed 
toward  destruction  and  annihilation. 
There  is  hardly  enough  material 
in  this  situation  for  a  novel,  thougii 
it  has  been  used  effectively  in  short 
stories  (Sherwood  Anderson's  "I 
Want  to  Know  Why"  is  an  example). 
The  character  of  Marrow  is  not 
subtle  or  complex,  and  the  reader 
either  knows  or,  with  the  help  of 
Mersey's  broad  and  repeated  hints, 
can  guess  virtually  about  all  there  is 
to  know  about  Marrow  early  in  the 
book.  The  hook  that  is  supposed  to 
make  the  reader  go  on  with  the  story 
is  the  promise,  heavily  iterated,  tliat 
some  shocking  revelation  of  Mar- 
row's sexual  perversity  will  be  made 
in  time.  When  it  comes  (about  page 
370),  this  revelation  is  hardly  a  sur- 
prise (Marrow  thinks  it  is  more  lun 
to  fly  planes  than  sleep  with  girls), 
but  it  is  made  with  such  painstaking 
elaboration  of  detail,  such  embarrass- 
ing and  tautological  completeness, 
that  the  reader  lured  onward  by 
a  promise  of  something  naughty  to 
come  has  no  legitimate  cause  for 
c()in[)laint. 

Judgment  of  Mersey's  accomplish- 
ment in  The  War  Lover  depends  on 
what  one  is  looking  for  in  a  novel. 
The  careful  research  that  lies  behind 
it  and  the  lucid  reporting  of  Air 
Force  life  are  not  insignificant  ac- 
complishments, but  the  more  specifi- 
cally fictional  aspect  of  the  book 
is  less  satisfactory.  (A  Book-of-the- 
Month-Club  selection.) 

TWO     NOVELS     BY     VVOMEIV 

Mavis  Gallant's  Green  Water, 
Green  Sky  (Moughton  Mifflin,  .$3)  is 
a  first  novel  and  a  much  slighter 
book  than  those  previously  discussed, 
or  at  least  it  has  fewer  pages  (only 
154  of  them).  At  times  it  comes  peril- 
ously close  to  the  sensitive  female 
school  of  fiction,  and  I  find  myself  a 
little  troubled  to  say  just  what  it  is 
all  about;  yet  it  is  obviously  the  work 
of  a  highly  gifted,  intelligent,  witty, 
perceptive  writer.  Miss  Gallant  can 
catch  more  of  a  character  in  a  phrase 
than  many  writers  can  in  a  chapter. 
Mere,  for  instance,  is  a  description 
of  the  education  of  one  of  her  minor 
characters  (it  is  not  quite  Miss  Gal- 
lant at  her  best,  because  it  is  a  little 
too  self-consciously  witty,  a  little  too 
much  a  set  piece,  but  these  qualities 
make  it  more  quotable  than  some 
better  passages):  "Doris  was  proud  of 


her  education— a  bundle  of  nclion 
she  trundled  before  her  like  a  prar 
containing  twins.  She  could  not  hav 
told  you  that  the  shortest  distanc 
between  two  points  was  a  straigh 
line,  but  she  did  know  that  'hostilit> 
was  the  keyword  in  human  relation: 
and  that  a  man  with  an  abscesse 
tooth  was  only  punishing  himself." 

The    main     character    in     Gree 
Water,  Green  Sky  is  Bonnie,  a  mi 
dic-aged  woman  of  good  family  b 
liniiied      resources,      financial      an 
otherwise.    In  New  York,  before  t 
story  opens,  she  has  been  caught 
her  liusl)and  in   a  meaningless   lo\| 
affair  and  divorced;  she  feels  that  th 
disgrace   is   so   unbearable   that   sh; 
must  always  live  in  Europe,  and  wit! 
her    daughter    Florence    she    move 
from    one   resort   to   another,    usin 
Florence  to  fill  the  emptiness  of  he 
life  and  at  the  same  time  looking  fc 
a  son-in-law  who  will  be  both  social! 
acceptable    and    solvent    enough 
support  them.    Florence  finally  maBj^i, 
ries,  to  get  her  mother  off  her  bad 
but  the  strain  of  her  marriage  an 
of  her  mother's  continued  demantl 
is  too  much  for  her;  rootless,  isolatec. 
she  withdraws  more  and  more  int 
herself  and   finally   loses   her  min 
The    narrative    is    framed    by    visi 
from   an    American   cousin   of   Flo 
ence's— George,     an     almost     aggrejltu 
sively   decent   representative   of   tim 
proper  branch  of  the  family  back 
New     York,     the     Fairlies,     whoi 
scandal  has  never  driven  into  exil 

Miss  Gallant's  view  of  life  is  n( 
cheering.  Except  for  Florence,  eac 
of  her  characters  makes  perfect  sens 
to  himself,  but  they  are  selfish,  car 
paced,  exploitative,  foolish,  an 
damned;  they  cannot  or  will  m 
help  one  another.  Yet  they  are  no 
consciously  wicked;  they  hardly  ha^ 
the  stamina  for  sin  on  any  impressiv  ' 
scale;  their  lives  are  empty  becau 
they  are  empty  people:  character 
fate.  Probably  no  reader  will  wan 
to  believe  that  the  portraits  sf 
has  drawn  exhaust  the  possibilities!, 
human  nature,  nor  does  she  prefer 
that  they  do,  but  they  have  an  a 
thenticity  all  too  hard  to  deny. 

The  Haunting  of  Hill  House,  Shi 

ley  Jackson's  new  novel  (Vikin 
,|.S.95),  is  an  undertaking  of  a  rathi 
uncommon  sort  these  days;  it  is 
full-length  ghost  story. 

A    scientist    interested    in    psych 


A  Psychiatrists  World 


THE    SELECTED   PAPERS   OF 

KARL   MENNINGER,  M.  D. 

The  beloved  author  of  The  Human 
Mind  discourses  informally  on  man, 
medicine,  education,  nature,  books,  and 
crime— in  a  book  of  surpassing  variety 
and  wisdom.  83  chapters;  960  pages. 

$10.00 
Limited,  autographed  edition,  2  vols, 

$25.00 
Foreword  by 
MARION  E.  KENWORTHV,  M.O. 

Introduotlon  by 

BERNARD  H.  HALL,  M.D. 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 

A    PROFILE   WITH    PICTURES 

by   BARNABY   CONRAD 

A  knowledgeable  text  and  magnificent  photographs 
make  this  big,  beautiful  book  a  "flagrant,  unabashed 
valentine"  to  a  peerless  city.  200  photographs,  4  in  color. 
8>/2"xll".  $8.50 


THE  MASKS  OF  GOD: 

PRIMITIVE 

MYTHOLOGY 

In  this  wide-ranging  and  enduring  work, 
Mr.  Campbell  has  produced  a  basic  treas- 
ury of  myth  that  emphasizes  the  spiritual 
unity  of  mankind,  using  the  latest  contri- 
butions of  archeology,  anthropology,  and 
psychology  to  the  new  science  of  my- 
thology. $6.00 

by  JOSEPH  CAMPBELL 


THIS  HE  BELIEVED 

The  Religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 

as  Revealed  by  Readings 

from  the  Old  and  New  Testartients 

and  Other  Sources 

The  warmly  human  beliefs  of  Jesus,  the 
man,  in  a  lovely  gift  book  with  drawings 

by  VALENTI  ANGELO.  $3.00 

Edited   by 
ROBERT  O.  BALLOU 
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selection 
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ADMIRALS 
IN   COLLISION 

The  almost  incredible  story  of  the  sink- 
ing of  Queen  Victoria's  invincible  flagship, 
the  Victoria— in  peacetime,  in  broad  day- 
light, on  a  completely  calm  sea.  A  fantastic 
naval  mystery,  told  in  intriguing  minute- 
by-minute  detail,  by  the  author  of  The 
Fleet  That  Had  to  Die.  Illustrated     $3.95 

by  RICHARD  HOUGH 


THE   HAUNTING 
OF   HILL   HOUSE 

A  spine-chilling  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  The  Lottery.  In  a  modern  ghost  story 
of  superlative  invention.  Miss  Jackson 
once  again  exhibits  her  awesome  talent  for 
writing  of  earthly  and  unearthly  doings. 

$3.95 

A   NOVEL   BY 
SHIRLEY  JACKSON 


WILDLIFE  II  IMERICi 

by  PETER    MATTHIESSEN 

In  dramatic  detail— and  for  the  first  time— the  whole 

story  of  the  white  man's  effect  on  the  wild  creatures 

of  our  continent!   A  big,   impressive   volume,   richly 

illustrated  with  150  drawings, 

historical  photographs,  8 

color  plates,  and  a  useful 

appendix. 


'''  $10.00 


MAN  AND  ART 


by  C.  A.  BORLAND 

In  a  unique  and  beautiful  art  book,  the 
universality  of  mankind's  dreams  and 
hopes  and  loves  is  astonishingly  revealed 
through  his  art.  In  primitive  carvings, 
in  tapestry  and  illuminated  manuscript, 
Victorian  prints  and  modern  folk  art, 
these  recurrent  themes  shine  forth  and 
are  here  magnificently  reproduced. 
With  96  pages  oj  plates,  8  in  color.  8%" 
xIl'A".  $9.50 
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THE  FAILURE  OF 
COEXISTENCE 

by  Josef  Korbel 

"PROFESSOR  korbel's  Study  [car- 
ries]  the  double  authority  of  a 
participant  in  the  struggle  and  of 
careful  scholarly  analysis.  ..This 
carefully  documented  case  study 
has  a  special  relevance  for  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  un- 
derstanding the  Communist  abil- 
ity to  harness  jwlitical,  military, 
economic,  and  psychological 
pressures." — Philip  E.  Mosely 
S5.00 
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SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH 

by  Willard  M.  Wallace     \ 

Soldier  and  diplomat,  courtier 
and  explorer,  poet  and  patron 
of  the  arts — Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  truly  the  Renaissance  man  of 
Elizabethan  England.  This  new 
biography  represents  the  first 
full-length  historical  reappraisal 
in  over  20  years  —  and  ofiFers  a 
new  judgment  of  the  famous  trial 
that  led  to  Raleigh's  execution. 
Maps  and  illus.     $6.00 

Princeton 
University  Press 

Princeton,  Netv  Jersey 
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phenomena,  a  Dr.  Montague,  rents 
a  large  and  isolated  house  that  has 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  for  be- 
ing Iiaunled,  and  invites  a  couple  of 
young  women  who  have  been  previ- 
ously mixed  up  in  apparently  genu- 
ine parapsychological  experiences  to 
stay  in  the  Iiouse  with  him.  They 
are  joined  by  a  rather  disreputable 
young  man  related  to  the  owner  of 
the  house,  and  served  by  a  hard- 
bitten farm  woman  who  ostenta- 
tiously goes  home  at  night. 

Once  this  motley  group  has  been 
assembled  tlie  haunting  pioceeds  to 
take  place.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
describe  just  what  happens,  even  if 
it  were  possible,  or  to  reveal  the 
iiighly  dramatic  ending,  but  the  ac- 
tion is  brilliantly  devised. 

Miss  Jackson's  writing  is  occasion- 
ally mannered.  She  is  overfond  of 
describing  "little"  things,  especially 
tiny  old  women  with  cats.  The  com- 
plete absence  of  physical  description 
of  the  main  characters  leads  to  mis- 
ap|)rehensions  about  them,  and  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Montague,  who 
arrives  at  the  end  of  the  book,  is  so 
crudely  conceived  as  to  be  a  blemish. 
^'et  for  the  most  part  the  writing  is 
extremely  good,  alive  with  wit  and 
intelligence,  and  Miss  Jackson  has 
the  power  to  make  the  strange  events 
at  Hill  House  exciting. 

I  am  puzzled  by  Miss  Jackson's  at- 
titude toward  her  story.  At  times  she 
offers  a  rational  explanation  for  what 
happens— the  doors  of  Hill  House, 
for  instance,  have  a  way  of  swinging 
shut  when  nobody  is  looking,  but 
that  is  because  they  are  hung  off- 
balance.  Sometimes,  too,  apparently 
mysterious  events  are  really  the  pro- 
jections of  minds  made  unsteady  by 
a  strange  and  perverse  environment. 
But  there  remain  certain  goings-on 
that  can  be  accepted  only  if  one  is 
willing  to  believe  that  haunted 
houses  are  really  haunted.  I  find  this 
a  difficult  task,  even  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Miss  Jackson's  persuasive 
writing,  but  readers  who  do  not 
suffer  from  such  a  handicap  are  al- 
most certain  to  be  entertained. 

NO     HIDING     PLACE 

I N  Half  Moon  Haven  (Rinehart, 
$3)  Martin  Russ  describes  a  domicile 
even  less  inviting  than  Hill  House, 
for  the  "haven"  of  the  title  is  a  home 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 


Russ  is  the  young  man  who  a  f 
years  ago  wrote  a  remarkable  a 
much-admired  book  about  his  expe 
ences  in  tiie  Korean  ^\'ar,  The  Li 
PnraUel.  His  new  book  is  in  alm( 
every  way  a  less  ambitious  underti 
ing,  and  in  most  ways  a  less  success: 
one,  but  its  excellence  is  of  the  sai 
sort:  its  fine  portrait  of  a  young  m 
trying  to  keep  his  balance  in  an 
predictable  and  often  ugly  wor 
The  young  man  is  called  Delaney 
HnJj  Moon  Haven,  and  the  book 
self  is  called  a  novel,  but  Delai 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  i 
young  man  who  w^as  Martin  Russ 
The  Last  Parallel,  and  the  book 
much  the  same  quality  of  autobi 
raphy. 

Delaney  is  only  moderately  t 
ployable,  and  after  several  jobs  hi 
turned  sour  on  him.  or  the  revei 
he  undertakes  to  make  a  living  as 
attendant  in  a  cottage  for  feel 
minded  boys  at  Half  Moon  Hav 
The  other  attendants  enforce  di 
pline  by  knocking  the  boys  arou 
and  the  boys  expect  it,  but  Delai 
hopes  and  tries  to  do  the  job  witht 
physical  violence. 

Halj  Moon  Hnvcn  is  not  an  exp 
or  a  reformer's  pamphlet.  Cor 
tions  at  the  home  are  far  from  pi 
ant,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  tl 
could  be  greatly  improved,  gi' 
such  facts  of  life  as  the  tendency 
fhe  himian  race  to  produce  a  cert 
lumiber  of  their  kind  who  are 
intelligent  enough  to  live  at  large 
the  world  and  the  generally  un 
sirable  nature  of  the  work  of  tak 
care  of  them. 

What  puzzles  Delaney  is  how 
reconcile  such  harsh  facts  with 
own  impulses  to  be  decent.  The 
suit  could  be  some  dreary  mora 
ing,  biu  Delaney  is  too  sardonic, 
distrustful  of  the  nobility  of  his  q 
motives,  too  much  aware  of  his  c 
desire  to  get  by  with  as  little  trou 
as  possible  to  get  solemn  about  it 
His  moral  sense  is  too  lively  to  ] 
mit  him  to  moralize. 

The  dust  jacket  carries  a  pici 
of  Russ  that  is  an  interesting  c 
mentary  on  the  book,  almost  an  il 
tration.  The  face  that  looks  ou 
you  is  handsome  and  trying  for 
expression  a  little  tougher  than 
longs  on  it;  the  mouth  is  sulk 
pulled  down  to  prevent  a  smile, 
looks  like  the  face  of  a  basket 
player  a  few  years  out  of  college  ^  *' 


^^Magnificent... 
non-stop  reading. 


-JOHN  GUNTHER 
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The  national  best  seller  by 
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IWJ  superb  short  stories  of 

striking  variety  and  range 

by  the  gifted  author  of  The 

Moment  Before  the  Rain 


Enright 

THE  MtMODLE 
OF  THE 
FEY 

I        ),  AND  OTHER 
STORIES 

$3  75 


The  record  of  the  20  crucial  command 
decisions,  Allied  and  enemy  that  deter- 
mined the  outcome  of  World  War  II  — 
prepared  from  official  military  docu- 
ments and  combat  records  by  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army 

496  pages,   16  battle  maps,  $5  95 


MAURICE  ZOLOTOW's 


"More  than  a  charmingly 
naughty  story.  It  is  a  bril- 
liant and  perceptive  satire 
on  modern  living." 

—Milwaukee  Journal 
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"The  best  biography  I  have  read 
since  BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson." 

—  HAROLD  HOBSON, 

Christian  Science  Monitoi 

A  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

EDWARD  MARSH 


The  life  story  of  the 
little-known  but  ex- 
traordinary man  who 
was  patron  of  the  arts, 
friend  and  confidant  of 
Churchill,  and  discov- 
erer of  many  of  the 
greatest  writers  and 
painters  of  our  time. 
by  Christopher  Hassall 
732  pages,  16  pages  of 
photographs,  $6.75 


The  twenties  and  Paris,  the 

writers  who  made  it  famous,  an  I 

the  woman  who  knew  them  all 

Shakespeare  and 

by  Sylvia 
Beach 


Company 


"Utterly  fascinating."— /IP 
16  pages  of  photographs,  $4.50 
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superb  books, 

superlative  gifts 

from 
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I  Lillian  Smith's 

i   first  novel  since  STRANGE  FRUl'l" 


One  Hour 


"FASCINATING . . . 

There  has  never  been  anyone 
better  on  this  subject." 

-J.  K.  Galbraith, 
N.  y.  Times  Book  Review 
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A  penetrating  analy- 
sis of  the  new  devel- 
opment in  American 
-    political  economy. 

by  Adolf  A. 
Berle,  Jr. 


The  man^  the  father, 
as  never  before  revealed 

AFFECTIONATELY, 

16  pages  of  photographs,  $5  75 


by  James  Roosevelt 
and  Sidney  Shalett 


Mary 
;1       -^#    McCarthy's 

''*  WhM      penetiatini:,    singulaily 

original,  supiemely 
graceful  tiibiitc  to  the 
city  that  IS  the  source 
of  the  great  Italian  en- 
lightenment —  stun- 
ningly complemented 
by  127  full  pages  of 
photographs  and  12 
color  plates. 
THE  STONES  OF 

FLORENCE 

De  luxe,  oversize  format, 
^  15  rio 


An  appraisal  of  Walter  Lipptnann's 
life  and  thought  by  twelve  of  his 
distinguished  contemporaries 

WALTER 
LIPPMANNi 
&  HIS  TIMES 

Edited  by  Marquis 
Ctiilds  and  James  Res- 
ton;  contributors  in- 
clude George  F.  Ken-  k 
nan,  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
inger,  Jr.,  ArthurKrock, 
Carl  Binger,  Reinhold 
r^iebuhr,  Allan  Nevins. 

$3.95       ■ 


ROWELL 


The  fascinating  human  story 
behind  the  King  James  Bible 

The 
Learned  Men 

by  GUSTAVUS  S.  PAINE 

Who  were  Ihe  men  enyaged  in  the 
triinslation?  What  were  their  inth'- 
viclual  talents  and  contributions? 
How  did  a  committee  manage  to 
produce  a  masterpiece'.'  What  part 
did  King  James  phiy?  All  these  and 
other  questions  of  literary,  Biblical 
anil  popular  interest  arc  delightfully 
set  forth  in  one  of  the  surprising 
books  of  the  year.  Ulustiatcd.    $4.75 


A  tonic  foray  into 
our  cultural  confections 

Retreat 
to  Reality 

by  DUDLEY  ZUVER 

Provocative,  controversial,  forth- 
right, an  existentialist  here  attacks 
those  perennial  questions:  What  is 
Reality?  How  can  it  be  found?  These 
ponderous-soimding  problems  are, 
however,  treated  gaily,  with  a  healthy 
strain  of  skepticism  and  a  remark- 
able insight  into  the  dilemmas  of 
Western  man.  $4.75 


The  spiritual  adventures 
of  a  young  man  in  the  East 

Journeys  on  the 
Razor-Edged  Path 

by  SIMONS  ROOF 

If  you  share  the  growing  interest  in 
.  what  the  wisdom  of  the  East  has  to 
oiler,  this  book  is  an  easy-paced  and 
enchanting  introduction.  Mr.  Roof 
has  captured  —  in  story,  description 
and  exposition  —  the  timelessness  of 
India's  religious  teachings,  its  wise 
men's  comprehension  of  humanity, 
its  proficiency  in  the  art  of  medita- 
tion. Dniniiii;s  by  Frank  Kramer. 

$4.00 
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woiikl  be  beat  ii  he  weren't  afraid  he 
woiilil  burst  out  hiughing. 

Hnll  Moon  Htwen  has  little  to  rec- 
ommend it  except  the  sjjirit  of  its 
aiiihor,  but  that  spirit  is  peculiarly 
ingratiating. 


LOST     AND     FOUND 

Hidden  .America  by  Roland  Wells 
Robljjns  and  Evan  Jones  (Knopf,  %b) 
has  a  title  that  promises  too  much, 
but  the  book  itself  is  a  thoroughly 
pleasant  and  unpretentious  introduc- 
tion to  practical  archaeology  in 
America.  Robbins,  whose  experience 
forms  the  basis  of  the  book  (Jones 
is  a  professional  journalist  who  pre- 
sumably did  most  of  the  actual  writ- 
ing), started  out  as  a  house  painter 
and  handyman.  With  only  a  very 
sketchy  formal  education,  he  first  be- 
came interested  in  tiie  past  when  he 
discovered  that  there  were  unan- 
swered questions  about  Daniel  Ches- 
ter French's  statue  of  the  Minute 
Man  in  Concord,  near  his  home  in 
Massacfiusetts,  and  his  first  piece  of 
digging  was  undertaken  in  an  at- 
tempt, ultimately  successful,  to  find 
the  exact  location  of  Thoreau's 
house  on  Walden  Pond. 

From  these  beginnings  Robbins 
has  gone  on  to  work  at  many  sites— 
the  Saugus  Iron  Works,  now  hand- 
somely reconstructed;  the  Philipse 
Manor,  home  of  a  rich  Dutch  settler 
in  early  New  York;  Jefferson's  birth- 
place, etc.  He  is  interested  in  pre- 
Columbian  remains  too,  both  of  the 
Indians  and  of  alleged  forerunners 
of  Columbus  from  Europe.  (He  can- 
not take  very  seriously  any  of  the 
latter  that  he  has  examined.) 

Robbins'  enthusiasm  for  his  work 
is  contagious,  and  he  makes  it  clear 
that  the  opportunities  for  archae- 
ological research  in  America  are  far 
richer  than  I  had  supposed.  A  chap- 
ter devoted  to  telling  the  amateur 
how  to  go  about  digging  for  himself 
should  prevent  a  good  deal  of  inno- 
cent vandalism  that  sometimes  passes 
for  archaeology. 

Oddly  enough,  according  to  Rob- 
bins, America  has  some  claim  to  hav- 
ing produced  the  first  scientific  ar- 
chaeologist in  the  jjerson  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  That  remarkable  man  in- 
vestigated an  Indian  mound  on  his 
estate  entirely  for  love  of  knowledge 
(earlier  diggers  there  had  been,  but 
they  were  looking  for  loot),  and  his 


technique  of  removing  the  soil  an 
examining  remains  still  apparentil 
commands  respect. 

Hidden  America  is  amply  illu. 
trated.  Though  it  is  not  a  boy's  bool 
many  a  boy  would  find  it  excitin' 
reading. 


The  Lost  Cities  of  Africa  by   Ba,s: 

Davidson  (Little,  Brown,  %G)  is  ' 
book  that  uses  the  results  of  archae; 
logical  research,  as  well  as  travelei 
tales  and  many  other  sources  r 
knowledge,  to  sketch  the  history  ■ 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  in  anciei 
and  medieval  times. 

Probably  for  most  Americans,  rea 
ing  Tlie  Lost  Cities  of  Africa  will 
a    little    like    reading    a    history 
ancient  and  medieval  Europe  wit 
out    being   quite   sure   who   Charl 
magne  was,  whether  Rome  was  nor 
or  south  of  the  /Vlps  or  whether  Poii 
was  a  family  name,  a  given  name.f 
title,  or  an  office.   But  Davidsf)n  is 
clear  writer  on  the  whole;  he  tackj 
his   sidiject   by   regions— the   ancie 
kingdom   of  Kush,   south   of   Egy], 
the  city-states  of  West  Africa  (one 
them,  Ghana,  is  now  beginning 
modern  history);  the  medieval  trsj 
ing  centers  of  the  east  coast,  etc.  C 
tain  large  themes  emerge— the  effi 
of  the  desiccation  of  the  Sahara 
limiting  intercourse   in   some  cUr| 
tions;   the  generally  widespread  c 
tural    diffusion;    the   penetration 
Islam;     (he    relative    gentleness 
African    societies    before    the    Eu 
peans  arrived;   the  terrible  effect 
four  centuries  of  slavery  not  only 
the  Africans  who  were   taken  aw 
from  Africa  but  also  on  those  w 
stayed  behind. 

In  general  Davidson's  theme  is  tl 
Africa  has  a  long  and  distinguish 
past,  which,  if  it  did  not  product 
high  civilization  by  European  sta 
ards,  did  protluce  a  group  of  cultu 
that  were  far  from  primitive  and  tl 
were  distinctly  African.  He  parti 
larly  derides  those  who  find  so 
outside  influence,  often  vagu' 
specified,  to  account  for  any  Afrid 
accomplishment. 

Davidson  does  not  pretend  to 
more  than  a  conscientious  popull 
izer,  but  he  has  obviously  read  al 
traveled  and  corresponded  widfl 
There  are  inevitably  many  gaps 
his  story.  Some  will  never  be  fill 
but  others  only  require  more  digg 
at    the    sites.     African    archaeoI(| 


"A  FULL-BODIED,  exciting  re-crea- 
■^  tion  of  a  man  and  an  epoch  , . . 
full  of  striking  scenes  and  arrest- 
ing personages  ...  A  more  thor- 
ough, discerning,  and  delightfully 
written  book  on  McKinley  and  his 
era  could  hardly  be  imagined." 

—Allan  Nevins 

the  book-of-the-month  club 
selection  for  november 

$6.95 

After  January  1,  1960,  $7.50 


Margaret 
Leech 

IN  THE  DAYS 

OF  Mckinley 

By  the  author  of 
REVEILLE  IN  WASHINGTON 


The  Diplomat 

By  CHARLES  W.  THAYER.  Outspoken,  fascinating  and 
uniquely  authoritative:  how  diplomacy  is,  has 
been,  and  ought  to  be  conducted;  what  the  inside 
of  an  embassy  is  really  like;  how  treaties  are 
drafted  and  who  signs  first;  how  one  battles  for 
men's  minds  .  and  much,  much  more.  Foreword 
by  Sir  Harold  Nicolson.  $4.00 


Brave  New  World  Revisited 

By  ALDOUS  HUXLEY.  Chillingly  factual,  his  new 
book  is  "even  more  shocking  than  Brave  New 
World." — Washington  Post.  3rd  Printing.    $3.00 


Beyond  Survival 

By  MAX  WAYS.  Foreivord  by  HENRY  R.  LuCE.  "If  it 
were  only  for  stirring  up  the  ever-postponed  issue 
of  long-range  national  purpose  . .  it  would  be  val- 
uable. But  done,  as  it  is,  with  power  of  analysis  and 
wide  command  of  the  relevant  facts  and  literature, 
it  is  an  outstanding  job." 

— William  Ernest  Hocking.    $4.00 


Protestant  Thought 

From  Rousseau  to  Ritschl 

By  KARL  BARTH.  "This  IS  my  favorite  among  Earth's 
books.  It  shows  clearly  how  inadequate  is  the 
image  of  Karl  Barth  in  this  country,  how  much 
greater  he  is  than  the  'Barthians'  have  made  him 
appear." — Paul  Tillich.  $7.00 


AN  incomparable  harvest  of 
"^  nonfiction,  fiction  and  verse 
—  from  Thomas  Babington  Ma- 
caulay  and  George  Bernard 
Shaw  to  William  Faulkner  and 
James  Thurber.  "A  magnificent, 
historic  gathering  of  good 
things."— John  Gunther.  $7.50 

Edited  by 
HORACE  KNOWLES 

Introduction  by  John  Fischer 


Gentlemen, 

Scholars  and 

Scoundrels 

A  Treasury  of  the  Best 
OF  Harper's  Magazine 

FROM  1850  TO  THE'PrESENT 


AT  All  BOOKSTORES 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
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AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 

hy  Richard  M.  Dorsoit 

A    MARVELLOUSLY    READABLE    aC- 

count  of  (/cnitine  American  folk- 
lore (as  opposed  to  all-too-conmion 
"fakelore")  —  how  it  began,  how  it 
developed,  what  it  means.  Five 
movements  in  our  history  have 
given  rise  to  our  varied  folk  tra- 
dition —  colonization,  Negro  slav- 
ery, immigration,  westward  ex- 
pansion, and  mass  culture.  The  au- 
thor discusses  and  illustrates  them 
all  in  a  book  that  abounds  in  color- 
ful examples,  yet  meets  the  tests 
of  scholarship.  $4.50 


SONS  OF  THE 
SHAKING  EARTH 


by  Eric  R.  Wolf 


Mi 


.  IDDLE  AMERICA  —  the  area  occu- 
pied by  Mexico  and  Guatemala  — 
has  been  peopled  for  many  thou- 
sands of  years.  Here,  for  the  first 
time  in  one  book,  is  the  story  of  the 
land,  its  history  and  its  cultures, 
by  an  anthropologist  with  a  real 
gift  for  writing.  From  the  rise  of 
agriculture  through  the  Aztec  Em- 
pire to  the  stormy  present,  it  pre- 
sents an  engrossing  panorama  of 
ttn  area  as  intriguing  as  the  Medi- 
terranean basin.  Profusely  illus' 
tratcd.  $5.00 


Through  your  bookseller 
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6750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 

In  Canada:  The  Univeraity  of 
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THE     NEW     BOOKS 


south  of  the  Sahani  has  not  attracted 
the  financial  support  that  it  has  in 
Eg\pt,  because  there  is  not  the  same 
promise  of  treasure  to  sell  to  inu- 
seimis,  but  archaeological  knowledge 
is   nonetlielcss  expanding. 

I  \  The  New  Shape  of  .4meriran 
Religion  (Harper,  S3.M))  Martin  E. 
Marty  has  written  an  assessment— 
not,  as  he  is  well  aware,  the  first— of 
I  lie  recent  religious  revival  in  Amer- 
ica, which  he  believes  reached  its 
peak  in  1957.  By  comparing  it  witii 
earlier  revivals  and  examining  the 
utterances  of  some  of  its  spokesmen, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  revival  of  "religion-in-general," 
of  religious  sentiment  or  vague  piety, 
siilfened  by  very  little  doctrinal  or 
theological  backbone,  and  therefore 
a  further  erosion  of  American  Prot- 
estantism. 

l)Ui  Marty  goes  beyond  criticism 
ol  the  religious  revi\al;  his  book  is 
a  chapter  in  the  great  debate  between 
unity  and  particularity  in  American 
society.  Obviously  social  institutions 
will  work  only  if  there  is  enough 
agreement  among  their  members  to 


enable  them  to  get  along  togethei 
but,  just  as  obviously,  agreement  fo 
the  sake  of  agreement  can  destro 
the  very  purposes  for  which  the  ir 
stitutions  exist.  The  problem  i 
especially  acute  for  churches,  sim 
they  arc  both  social  institution 
fighting  for  survival  and  growtli  lik 
an\  other,  and  al  the  same  time  tli 
carriers  of  a  message  that  reach( 
beyond  society. 

Marty  is  very  strongly  cf)mmitte 
to  institutionalized  religion,  but  \ 
believes  that  the  Protestant  church( 
are  now  sacrificing  too  much  to  mal 
themselves  socially  acceptable,  th; 
they  need  a  stiffening  of  doctrin 
and  he  makes  some  suggestions  f( 
the  reforms  of  parish  life  to  impro^ 
the  situation. 

Probably  there  has  never  been 
time  when  the  Christian  church 
were  not  accused  by  their  critics 
being  too  much  like  the  secular  s| 
ciety  around  them,  and  proba 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
critics  were  wrong.  Yet  to  say  ti 
Marty's  argument  is  neither  al 
gether  new  nor  always  happi 
phrased   is  not  to  deny  its  cogem 


BOOKS    in  brief 


RAE    BROOKS 


FICTION 

Pursuit   of   the   Prodigal,   by   Louis 
Auchincloss. 

It  is  disconcerting  not  only  to  the 
reader  but  to  most  of  the  other  char- 
acters in  this  fine  novel  to  encounter 
Reese  Parma  lee,  whose  every  word 
and  act  are  dictated  by  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  truth.  The  others, 
moved  by  social  expedience,  ac- 
quisitiveness, possessive  love,  and 
financial  opportunism,  at  various 
times  react  to  Reese  with  love,  hate, 
envy,  despair,  and  plain  exaspera- 
tion. In  the  tradition  of  Auchincloss 
heroes,  Reese  comes  from  an  aristo- 
cratic family,  lives  on  Long  Island's 
North  Shore,  and  works  in  a  Wall 
Street  law  firm.  When  he  realizes 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  swept 
into  the  conventional  Parmalee  pat- 
tern (schools,  family  firm,  a  proper 
inarriage),  he  walks  out  on  all  of  it 


to  start  over  on  his  own.   The  pre 
lems  that  Ijeset  him  then— romant 
legal,    and    moral— show    him    th 
there  are  as  many  pitfalls  in  the  n( 
life  as  the  old.    Scorning  dragged- 
dramatics,    the    author    lets    Rees- 
problems  grow  naturally  out  of  1 
environment  and  character,   and 
a  result  the  reader  is  able  to  maj 
up    his    own    mind    as    to    whet 
Reese  is  a  hero  or  a  heel,  and  pi 
haps  to  re-evaluate  some  of  his  O' 
views    of    contemporary    life.     T 
book  gleams  with   style  and  poli 
and  the  intelligence  that  went  i 
its  making  is  everywhere  evident.! 
Houghton  Mifflin, 

The   Rescuers,    by    Margery    Shaj 
Illustrated   by  Garth   Williams. 

Here  is  a  delightful  little  fai 
tale  for  children  and  those  of  thijj 
elders  who  are  not  proof  agaii| 
whimsey.    It   tells  of  three  intref 


Catherine 
Drinher  Bouien 

*ADVENTURES 

OF  A 
BIOGRAPHER 


One  of  America's  most 
distinguished  biographers 
reveals  that  "writing  bi- 
ography is  exciting  business" 
and,  to  prove  it,  recounts 
her  adventures  in  writing 
famous  biographies  of 
Tchaikovsky,  the  Rubin- 
steins, Justice  Holmes,  John 
Adams,  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  S4.00 


* 


77?^  Atlantic 
Nonfiction  Award  Winner 

THE  UNDEFEATED 

By  George  Paloczi-Horvath 

This  book  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  most  profound  and  moving 
personal  accounts  of  life  under 
the  Communist  dictatorship  that 
has  ever  been  written.  Mr. 
Paloczi-Horvath,  a  talented 
Hungarian  writer,  was  one  of  the 
many  European  intellectuals 
attracted  to  Communism  after 
World  War  II.  His  disenchant- 
ment came  swiftly  and  brutally 
in  arrest  and  imprisonment  by 
the  Communists.  His  experience 
reveals  in  cruel  detail  the  ruthless 
workings  of  Communism  in  the 
satellite  countries.  $4.50 


^ 


Farley  Mowaf  s 

Sequel  to  ?eop\e  of  the  Deer 

THE  DESPERATE 
PEOPLE 


One  hundred  years  ago  there  were  more  than  two  thousand 
Ihalmiut  Eskimos  in  the  Canada  barrens — today  there  are 
about  a  dozen.  Farley  Mowat  describes  the  slow  de- 
struction of  this  people  under  the  white  man's  rule. 
He  concentrates  on  the  handful  of  courageous  but 
desperate   survivors   struggling   to    live 
under  a  government  they  cannot  under- 
stand, and  which  makes  little  effort  to 
understand  them.  This  is  a  heartbreaking 
book  written  with  fierce  poetic  power  — 
the  story  of  a  tragedy  that  could   have 
been  averted.  $4.50 


Louise 
Hall  Tharp 

ADVENTUROUS 
ALLIANCE 

The  Story  of  the 
Agassiz  Family  of  Boston 

The  author  of  The  Peabody 
Sisters  of  Salem  adds  an- 
other fascinating  group  to 
her  brilliant  tapestry  of 
19th-century  New  England 
society  in  this  enchanting 
biography  of  the  Swiss 
naturalist,  Louis  Agassiz, 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  first 
president  of  Radcliffe 
College.  $5.00 
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THE 


Truman- 
MacArthur 

CONTROVERSY 

AND  THE 
KOREAN  WAR 

by  John  W.  Spanier 


The  Truman-MacArthur  dispute 
was  one  of  history's  dramatic 
liighspots.  Now,  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  eight  years,  it  stands  re- 
vealed also  as  the  most  serious 
constitutional  crisis  of  our  time. 
Here,  step  by  step,  is  the  com- 
plete story  of  this  epic  struggle. 

A  Br.I.KNAP  PRESS  BOOK  $6.50 

Through  your  bookseller,  or  from 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

79  Garden  Street, 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


James 
Bryant  ^ 
Conant's 


The 

Child,  the  Parent, 
and  the  State 


In  this  new  book  Mr.  Conant  en- 
larges upon  the  famous  outline  he 
presented  in  The  American  High 
SchooJ  Toda}'.  Including  material 
on  Europe  and  Russia,  he  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  government 
to  public  education  in  the  United 
States,  local  problems,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual 
citizen.  $3.50 

Through  your  bookseller,  or  from 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

79  Garden  Street, 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


BOOKS     IN     BRIEF 

mice,  members  of  the  Prisoner's  Aid 
Society,  who  set  out  to  free  a  Nor- 
wegian poet  from  a  dreadful  rat- 
ruled  dungeon  in  the  lilack  Castle. 
The  stout  heart  of  a  Norwegian  sea- 
faring mouse,  the  humble  devotion 
of  a  brave  pantry  mouse  for  a  dainty 
white  princess-mouse,  and  the  prin- 
cess-mouse's own  delicate  wiles  sus- 
tain the  three  would-be  rescuers  in 
their  darkest  moments,  and  charm 
the  reader  into  a  completely  willing 
suspension  of  disbelief. 

Little,  Brown,  $4 

The  Riddle  of  the  Fly  and  Other 
Stories,  by  Elizabeth  Enright. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  Miss  En- 
right  could  do  almost  anything  she 
wanted  with  a  story  and  still  leave 
the  reader  convinced  of  its  rightness. 
The  characters  in  her  newest  collec- 
tion range  from  the  world  of  small 
fry  to  that  of  discontented  middle 
age,  and  the  settings  from  small 
towns  to  summer  resorts  to  great 
(itics  and  even  to  an  imaginary 
place  that  might  be  anywhere  or 
nowhere.  The  style  is  always  suited 
to  the  situation:  the  descriptions 
are  spare  and  sharp.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  title  story, 
each  one  has  an  acrid  aftertaste,  a 
sort  of  bittersweet  twist,  which  I 
think  of  as  ^fiss  Enright's  signature. 
Harcourt,  Brace,  .'JS.TS 

Best  Short  Stories  from  the  Paris 
Review.  Introduction  by  William 
Styron. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  doubts  the 
current  vitality,  health,  and  original- 
ity of  the  art  of  the  short  story,  let 
him  read  this  collection  from  that 
successful  young  magazine  the  Paris 
Renieiv.  Each  of  the  fourteen  stories 
has  its  own  impact;  each  author  has 
a  different  theme,  and  its  expression 
has  complete  individuality.  It  is  a 
joy  to  sense  the  discipline  with  which 
most  of  these  writers  went  to  work. 
They  do  not  reach  tenuously  for  a 
shimmering  subjective  illusion.  They 
employ  thoughtful  intelligent  ap- 
proaches to  carefully  chosen  sub- 
jects. They  communicate  clearly  and 
sim|)ly  but  not  without  subtlety.  It 
will  be  hard  to  forget,  for  example, 
the  unearthly  howl  of  misery  anil 
pain  issuing  from  the  fisherman 
from  Chihuahua  in  Evan  Connell's 
str-rv;  or  the  humor  and  pathos  in 
Philip    Roth's   "The   Conversion   of 


ONE  DAY  IN  THE 
WORLD'S  PRESS 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Commentary  by 
WILBUR  SCHRAMM 

Fourteen  great  newspapers  for 
one  day  during  the  Hungarian 
and  Suez  incidents.  Translation 
of  complete  newspapers,  in  their 
original  formats.  Includes  papers 
from  Moscow,  Peking,  Cairo, 
Tokyo,  Stockholm,  Delhi.  Bel- 
grade, Warsaw,  Frankfurt,  Paris. 
$6.95 


ATOMIC  ENERGY 

IN  THE 

SOVIET  UNION 

Arnold  Kramish.  The  history, 
present  scope,  and  future  possi- 
bilities of  Soviet  nuclear  research 
presented  in  a  compact,  readable, 
comprehensive  report  for  the  first 
time.  $4.75 

Stanford 
University  Press 


The  effervescent  glory  of 
France,  captured  in  one  of 
the  season's  most  beautiful 
books 


250  full 

color  paint' 

Ings  and 

text  by  43 

France's 

finest  writers.     ' 

10  X  10V4.  Price 

$7.50  now  at  your 

bookstore, 

McGRAW-HILL 
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In  his  latest  book 
JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH 

author  of  The  Measure  of  Man, 

sees  our  society,  our  times,  and  ourselves 

from  a  remarkable  and 

hopeful  new  point  of  view 

Human  Mure 

and  (he 

Humau  Couditiou 

$3.95.  RANDOM  HOUSE] 
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CREATIVITY 

And  Its  Cultivation 

Edited  by  HAROLD  H.  ANDERSON.  How  the 

creative  process  occurs,  and  the  conditions 
that  stimulate  or  thwart  it  in  the  fields  of 
education,  art.  the  physical  sciences,  litera- 
ture, and  the  social  sciences.  Erich  Fromm, 
Margaret  Mead,  Edmund  W  Sinnott,  Rollo 
May,  Abraham  H  Maslow  are  among  the  14 
contributors.  $5.00 

WHITEHEAD'S  AMERICAN 

ESSAYS   IN 

SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

Edited,  with  an  introduction  by  A.  H.  JOHN- 
SON. In  this  new  collection  of  writings  the 
greatest  contemporary  philosopher  states 
his  deep  concern  for  enhancing  the  values  of 
civilization,  and  presents  his  mature  views 
on  social  reorganization,  international  rela- 
tions, and  the  problems  of  higher  education. 

$4.00 

SHALL  WE  AMEND 
THE  FIFTH  AMENDMENT? 

By  LEWIS  MAYERS.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination  in  a 
variety  of  legal  contexts,  many  of  them  little 
known  to  the  general  public,  and  an  appraisal 
of  the  arguments  for  continuation  of  the 
status  quo  $5.00 

PSYCHOTHERAPY 
WITH  CHILDREN 

The  Living  Relationship 

By  CLARK  E.  MOUSTAKAS.  A  journey  into  the 
usually  hidden  world  of  the  child  at  crucial 
moments  of  psychic  development,  through 
verbatim  dialogues  of  sessions  with  normal, 
gifted,  handicapped,  and  disturbed  children. 
Designed  to  guide  parents  and  professionals 
alike.  $5.00 


ISSUES  IN 
UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

Edited  by  CHARLES  FRANKEL.  A  group  of 
distinguished  contributors  describe  where 
American  higher  education  now  stands, 
where  it  ought  to  go,  and  the  persistent  prob- 
lems facing  our  colleges  and  universities 
today  $3.95 

A  NEIGHBORHOOD 
FINDS  ITSELF 

By  JULIA  ABRAHAMSON.  "...  a  remarkable 
account  of  a  remarkable  Chicago  community 
that  has  caught  the  eyes  of  the  nation  in  its 
attempt  to  save  itself  from  the  slums  .  .  an 
excellent  case  history." — Chicago  Tribune. 
The  full  story — with  implications  and  guide- 
posts  for  other  cities  —  of  Hyde  Park- 
Kenwood  on  Chicago's  South  Side.        $5.00 

BIG  BUSINESS 
AND  FREE  MEN 

By  JAMES  C.  WORTHY.  From  top-level  expe- 
rience in  big  business  and  government,  a 
well-informed  and  persuasive  argument  that 
the  wisely  organized  and  well-run  business 
stimulates  rather  than  retards  the  individ- 
ual's freedom  of  action.  "  a  wealth  of  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  a  rare  sensitivity  to 
people  .  .  " — T.  V  Houser,  Former  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

$4.00 

THE  IDEA  OF  A  COLLEGE 

By  ELTON  TRUEBLOOD.  "A  significant  recon- 
sideration of  the  role  of  the  liberal  arts  college 
in  our  society  ...  a  well-written,  thoughtful 
book."— iV.  Y.  Times  Book  Review.      $4.00 

THE  A.  F.  OF  L. 

From  the  Death  of  Gompers 
to  the  Merger 

By  PHILIP  TAFT.  This  volume  concludes  the 
author's  monumental  history  that  began  with 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  in  the  Time  of  Gompers.  It 
vividly  recalls  and  documents  Labor's  coming 
of  age  in  the  thirties,  and  every  facet  of  the 
world's  largest  labor  organization's  rise  to 
full  maturity  and  reconciliation  with  its 
former  rival.  $7.50 


Ai  your  hooksiore  or  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York  16 
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BORIS 
PASTERNAK 

POEMS 

Translated  by 
EUGENE  M.  KAYDEN 


The  author  of  Doctor  Zhivago  is 
above  all  the  greatest  living  Russian 
poet.  This  book  contains  over  one 
hundred  of  his  best  poems,  eighteen 
of  them  from  Doctor  Zhivago,  and 
others  written  after  the  novel. 

These  translations  have  earned 
the  praise  of  the  author  himself. 
"  'Summer  of  1917,"  "Poetry,"  'Impro- 
visation'," Pasternak  wrote  to  Eugene 
Kayden,  ""moved  me  and  overcame  my 
inveterate  resistance  against  myself  at 
those  times.  Owing  to  you,  I  felt  for 
a  moment  anew  the  freshness  and 
thrill  of  that  past.  I  am  happy  to  say 
it  to  you  quite  sincerely."  $3.95 

DOKTOR  ZHIVAGO 

in  the  original  Russian  text 

is  also  published  by 

The  University  of  Michigan  Press 

($6.50) 


PIO  BAROJA 


THE 


RESTLESSNESS 

OF 

SHANTI  ANDIA 

AND  OTHER  "WRITINGS 

Translated  with  an  Introduction 
by  ANTHONY  KERJIIGAN 

The  leading  Spanish  novelist  of 
the  century  is  at  his  best  in  this  fine 
English  translation  of  a  novel,  short 
stories,  essays,  sketches  and  a  play.  His 
trenchant  realism  pictures  the  turbu- 
lence of  Basque  seacoast  life. 

Hemingway  pays  him  homage, 
and  Sir  Herbert  Read  calls  The 
Restlessness  of  Shanti  Andta  ""one 
of  the  classics  of  modern  European 
literature."  $6.50 

At  your  bookseller 


The 

University  of  Michigan  Press 

Ann  Arbor 
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the  Jews,  "  or  ihc  flat,  dry  style  ol 
Terry  Southern's  recreation  of  a 
terrible  moment  in  the  hopeless  lives 
of  a  Gulf  farmer  and  his  wife  in 
"The  Sun  and  the  Still-born  Stars." 
William  Styron  introduces  the  vol- 
imie  with  informality  and  grace. 

Dutton,  $4 

N  O  N-F  I  C  T  I  O  N 

Wildlife  in  America,  by  Peter  Mat- 
thiessen.  Illustrations  by  Bob  Hincs. 
Introduction  by  Richard  Pough. 

After  reading  this  wonderful 
book  on  Vvildliic  in  America,  no  one 
could  l)c  indillcrcnt  to  the  subject. 
One  is  moved  by  the  autiior's 
genuine  love  for  every  creature  he 
writes  about,  by  his  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  one,  or  his  joy  at  the  sight 
of  another.  His  intense  feeling  for 
our  country,  his  pride  in  it,  and 
his  anger  when  our  resources  are 
wasted  come  across  to  the  reader 
as  vividly  as  his  awe  before  its  won- 
ders. The  book  is  a  history  of  the 
continent  from  its  earliest  begin- 
nings to  the  i^rescnt  in  terms  of  its 
wildlife.  But  the  author  is,  first  of 
ail,  a  novelist,  and  though  the 
amount  of  well-documented  research 
here  is  phenomenal,  he  writes  with 
grace  and  sureness  always,  often 
^vith  ^\•r\  himior;  and  a  deep  under- 
standing of  man  and  beast  illumi- 
nates every  page. 

Viking,  $10 

Diplomat,  by  Charles  W.  Thayer. 
The  experienced  diplomat  and 
writer,  Charles  Thayer  (Bears  hi  the 
Caviar,  Hands  Across  the  Caviar, 
etc.)  has  undertaken  to  give  us  the 
entire  low-down  on  diplomacy  in  his 
new  book,  an  excerpt  from  which 
appeared  in  September  Harper's.  It 
is  a  very  ambitious  book,  packed 
with  all  kinds  of  information.  It 
tells  the  inside  story  of  the  diplo- 
matic crisis  in  Lebanon  last  year 
(what  a  ludicrous  and  dangerous 
affair  tliat  appears  to  have  been!); 
it  presents  the  history  of  Western 
diplomacy  from  early  Greek  times; 
it  gives  a  summary  of  the  Byzantine 
method,  which  developed  into  the 
current  Soviet  approach.  There  is 
also  a  complete  picture  of  how  em- 
bassies work;  a  look  at  the  operation 
of  consulates;  and  an  analysis  of  older 
espionage  techniques  as  contrasted 
with  modern  ones.  Even  protocol  and 


"An  entirely  engaging  piece 

of  autobiography.  Mr.  Wolfe 

has  an  authentic  talent." 

London  Times 
Literary  Supplement 


by  Reese  >Volfe 

A  delightful  tale  of  the  sea 
in  which  the  author  relates  his 
experiences  as  a  youth, 
aboard  a  tramp  steamer  bound 

for  the  China  Coast. 

$3.5( 
At  All  Bookstores 


#^REGNERY(>y 


•>  For  the  first  time :  the  whole 
dramatic  story  of  one  of  the 
most  exciting  archaeological 
finds  of  our  time ...  the  discov- 
ery of  prehistoric  Americans. 
NO  STONE  UNTURNED 

By  LOUIS  A.  BRENNAN  niui.  $3.00. 

nowat  your  bookltore.  RANDOM  HOUSI  ■  ^m 


"Well.  well,  it  turns  out  ihat  Dalt 
AlforJ  of  Litllc  Rocli.  who  unsealed  Congress 
man  Brool^s  Hoys  in  the  1958  elections,  wai 
the  people's  choice  after  all.  The  Liberals 
god-democracy  has  turned  against  their  god- 
integration.  We  asl(  them.  What  do  youi 
recommend,  gentlemen?  Shall  we,  having  failcm 
to  dissipate  the  plurality  in  Arlf^ansas  foil 
segregation,  do  away  with  democracy — at  least 
in  that  electoral  district?  La  Rochefoucauld 
captured  the  dilemma  of  the  Liberals  wherl 
he  sighed,  'Sad  is  the  lot  of  the  womarl 
who  is  at  once  vio- 
lently inflamed  and 
inflexibly  virtuous! 


I 


From  the  current  i 
of  NATIONAL  REV 
Write  to  Dept. 
150  E.  35  St.,  New 
16,N.y.,forfreec 
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immunity  are  explained  in  relatively 
painless  terms.  This  diversity  of  sub- 
jects leads  inevitably  to  a  diversity 
ol  styles,  but  the  anecdotes  are  pithy 
and  amusing,  and  such  an  intelligent 
and  knowledgeable  contribution  to 
diplomatic  literature  won't  be  dupli- 
cated very  often. 

Harper,  $4 

In  Praise  of  Wine  and  Certain 
Other  Spirits,  by  Alec  Waugh. 

For  those  interested  in  the  world 
of  wine.  Alec  Waugh  has  performed 
a  labor  of  love  in  compiling  this 
volume  about  it.  He  is  himself  a 
devoted  and  discerning  connoisseur, 
and  the  book  is  enriched  by  the  ap- 
preciative glow  he  brings  to  his  sub- 
ject. He  has,  in  addition,  done  a 
great  deal  of  research— gone  to  the 
vineyards  and  to  the  wine  sales  and 
chateaux  of  Europe,  delved  into  his- 
tory and  into  literature,  and  con- 
sorted with  the  men  who  know  wines 
best.  The  result  is  a  general  book 
on  the  history  of  wines  and,  along 
the  way,  reminiscences,  menus  from 
exceptional  dinners  he  attended  or 
1  gave,  literary  quotations,  and  an 
abundance  of  information  on  Mr. 
Waugh's  favorite  topic. 

Sloane,  $6 

Turgenev's  Literary  Reminiscences. 

Translated  with  an  introduction  by 
David  Magarshack.  Prefatory  essay 
by  Edmund  Wilson. 

Just  in  case  any  admirer  of 
Turgenev  missed  this  most  interest- 
ing book  the  first  time  around  (it 
was  published  in  1957  by  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Cudahy),  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  it  as  it  now  appears 
in  a  handsome  reprint.  Turgenev 
was  provoked  into  writing  these 
pieces,  at  least  the  literary  ones,  by 
the  need  to  pull  himself  out  of  his 
despondency  over  the  vicious  attacks 
on  him  following  the  publication  of 
Fathers  and  Sons.  In  his  impassioned 
defense  of  that  novel  he  sets  down  a 
good  deal  of  his  credo  of  writing  and 
provides  a  unique  insight  into  the 
hysteria  of  those  times  in  Russia, 
when  literature  was— as  indeed,  in 
an  even  unhappier  way,  it  is  now— 
inextricably  bound  up  with  politics. 
Other  pieces,  particularly  the  auto- 
biographical ones  added  later,  are 
more  objective  and  remind  us  that 
Turgenev  also  had  a  gift  for  literary 
journalism.   .   .   .   Edmund   Wilson's 


Views  on  human  rights  by 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner 


Ralph  McGill 

well-known  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution 

A  CHURCH,  A  SCHOOL 


A  CHURCH,  A  SCHOOL  destroyed  by 
dynamite.  Now  what? 

What  is  basically  behind  this 
destruction;  is  it  a  question  of 
individual  rights  or  mob  law- 
lessness? 

Why  would  people  vote  to  end 
education  for  their  children  and 
what  would  this  mean  to  the 
country  in  the  long  run? 

In  this  selection  of  his   columns, 


titled  after  his  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning editorial,  Ralph  McGill  dis- 
cusses these  and  other  issues  with 
an  insight  that  should  jolt  Americans 
today  into  a  realization  of  what  is 
really  going  on. 

For  those  of  you  who  want  to  be 
informed  on  contemporary  problems, 
here  is  a  firsthand  analysis  by  a 
courageous  editor.  Order  your  copy 
today — be  more  informed  tomorrow. 
iust  published.  JO 


Abingdon  Press 

Z3:iil   ORDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSTORE    [ZZZZZ 


"Fascinating  "-  says  NEWSWEEK 


m  1 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A 

Y  11  O  I      by  Paramahansa 
I  W  U  I  Yogananda 

"These  pages  reveal,  with  incomparable  strength  and  clarity, 
a  fascinating  life,  a  personality  of  unheard-of  greatness.  The 
author  undertakes  the  unique  task  of  instructing  the  Western 
reader  in  the  practical  application  of  yoga,  setting  the  example 
in  his  own  life...  in  these  pages  is  undeniable  proof  that  only 
the  mental  and  spiritual  striving  of  man  has  lasting  value,  and 
that  he  can  conquer  all  material  obstacles  by  inward  strength." 
— Schleswig-Holsteinische  Tagespost,  daily  newspaper,  Germany 


WHISPERS  FROM  ETERNITY 

"Destined  to  rank  with  the  world's  greatest  spiritual  classics." 

—  Dr.  B.J.  Dey,  Bombay,  India 
"Musical  and  pleasing.  For  depth  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, the  author's  writings  have  been  compared  to  those  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore."— New  York  Sun  $3.00 

THE  MASTER  SAID 

Wit  and  wisdom  of  a  modern  world  teacher.  Practical  advice  in 
solving  and  dissolving  our  daily  problems.  Shining  from  every  page 
are  Yogananda's  compassionate  understanding  of  man  and  his 
boundless  love  for  God.  $2.50 

SELF-REALIZATION   FELLOWSHIP 

Los  Angeles  65,  Calif. 
AT  YOUR   LOCAL  BOOKSTORE 
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Special  Pre-Publicotion  Offer . . . 

Esqiiire^s 

THE  ART  OF 
KEEPING   FIT 

A  Guide   for  Men 
to   Increased   Vigor   and   Vitality 

By  the  Editors  of  Esquire  Magazine 
Illustrated  bv  Osborn 


Here    is    that    rare   ooinhination — an    au- 
thoritative volume  of  life-saving  facts  for  men  and  a  truly  delightful 
book  to  read.  Imagine — everything  you  need  to  know  to  keep  in  tip- 
top shape  in  one  common-sense  guide  .  .  .  diet,  exercise,  sex  and  your 
health,  sports,  scientific  sleep  .  .  .  even  the  danger  signals  to  watch  for. 

Advice  from  Doctors  and  Famous  Sports  Figures 

In  THE  ART  OF  KEEPING  FIT,  the  editors  of  Esquire  bring  you  the 
finest  writings  on  the  subject  of  male  health — contributions  by  leading 
medical  authorities  as  well  as  by  top  sports  figures.  \ou  discover  the 
health  hazards  that  beset  modern  men  and  how  you  can  avoid  them.  You 
find  valuable  advice  on 

•  How  to  "exercise"  while  doing  something  else 

•  How  to  keep  your  weight  down  ...  5  simple  slimming  plans 

•  How  to  improve  your  muscle  tone  .  .  .  without  tiring  exercises 

•  How  to  protect  yourself  against  ulcers,  tension,  heart 
ailments,  and  much  more 

•  How  to  select  the  best  sport  or  relaxation  for  you  . . . 
dozens  of  suggestions 

•  How  to  get  a  good  night's  sleep 


Doctor  W.  W.  Bauer,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Health  Education, 
Aujerican  Medical  Association,  says: 

"r/iis  book  is  worth  a  million  times 
its  weight  in  'happy  pills''  to  any 
man  who  will  take  it   to  heart." 

Doctors  have  written  or  checked  every 
medical  fact  and  theory  in  this  l)ook. 
Writers  have  reviewed  their  articles  in  the 
light  of  steadily  advancing  medical  science. 


Choose  the  best  sport  for  you  .  .  . 
Here  also  is  a  wealth  of  detailed 
information  on  all  types  of  sport. 
Famous  sports  figures  discuss  the 
amount  of  equipment  you'll  need, 
the  expense  involved,  and  the 
amount  of  physical  exertion  and 
skill  each  requires.  With  this  book 
you  can  select  the  form  of  relax- 
ation that  best  suits  your  tem- 
perament, health  needs,  and  bank 
account. 


Special  Pre-Publication  Order  Form 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  51   East  33rd   St.,  N.   Y.   16,  N.  Y. 

GeiUlemen:      Please  semi  me copies  of  ESQLIRE'S  THE  ART  OF  KEEPING  FIT  as  soon  as  it  comes 

off  press.  If  after  examining  it  for  ten  days,  I  am  not  completely  satisfierl,  I  may  return  the  book(s)  and 
owe  nothing.  Otherwise  I  will  remit  S4.:>0  per  copy  (A  SAVING  TO  VOU)  phis  a  few  cents  maihng  charges. 
This   offer   expires   midnight.   Nov.  30,   1959. 

r~]   Charge        n   Enclosed     (Mailing    charges    paid    by    publisher;    same    guarantee    applies.) 

Name 

(Please   Prim) 


City. 
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prefatory  essay  is  a  fascinating  ac- 
count of  Turgenev's  life,  some  of  the 
harsher  elements  of  which  make  the 
sweetness,  earnest  belief,  and  untcm- 
peramental  independence  in  the 
])ieces  seem  all  the  more  incredible. 
Grove,  .Si. 9.5 

Act  One:  an  Autobiographv,  by  Moss 
Hart. 

One  day  when  he  was  sixteen, 
with  three  years  of  stacking  smelly 
lur  skins  in  a  dank  vault  on  14th 
Street  behind  him.  Moss  Hart  walked 
iij)  into  the  light  of  Union  Square 
and  determined  never  again  to  do 
anything  that  wasn't  directly  con- 
nected with  the  theater.  He  never 
did,  even  though  the  decision  in- 
volved giving  up  his  modest  salary, 
which  was  the  only  money  he  and  his 
father,  mother,  and  hrotlier  had  in 
the  world.  What  pulled  him 
tlirough,  Mr.  Hart  believes,  was  a 
combination  of  sheer  guts  (though 
it  sometimes  appears  to  have  been 
only  incredible  bravado),  talent,  and 
an  incalculable  factor  that  he  speaks 
of  as  coincidence  or  fate  (though  it 
may  have  been  just  gambler's  luck). 
.  .  .  This  book  takes  Mr.  Hart's 
career  to  the  point  of  his  first 
big  success,  his  collaboration  with 
George  Kaufman  on  Once  in  a 
Lifetime.  It  is  thus  a  rags-to-riches 
story,  pure  and  simple.  (Much  of 
it  is  concerned  with  the  rags  part— 
what  Ruth  Gordon  called  "the  dark 
brown  taste  of  being  poor.  ")  But 
what  gives  it  distinction— makes  it, 
indeed,  about  the  funniest,  grim- 
mest, warmest  book  on  the  theater 
—is  the  author's  ability  to  see  his 
own  life  realistically,  without  vanity 
or  romanticism,  and  to  laugh  un- 
affectedly at  himself.  It  is  Intermis- 
sion now,  and  I  am  impatient  foi 
Act  Two  to  begin. 

Random  House,  $5 


!f 


Adventures    of    a     Biographer,    b) 

Catherine  Drinker  Bowen. 

For  Mrs.  Bowen,  writing  biog 
raphy  is  an  adventure.  Like  all  gooi 
adventures,  this  one  is  full  of  un 
suspected  dangers,  pitfalls,  and  blind 
alleys,  but  she  finds  the  rewards] 
well  worth  the  risks.  Her  work  hasj 
led  her  to  Russia,  to  England,  an 
to  hundreds  of  places  in  the  Unite 
States,  in  restless  search  of  the  elu 
sive  source,  the  heavily  guarde 
document,  or  simply  the  sight  an 
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lell  of  a  place.  That  her  quests 
;ve  been  successful  is  attested  by 
ich  books  as  Yankee  from  Olympus, 
hn  Adams  and  the  American 
■'volution,  and  Tlie  Lion  and  the 
none.  The  revelations  here  are 
ore  than  a  report  on  the  merry 
ase  her  subjects  have  led  her;  they 
;  concerned  mainly  with  matters 
I  the  spirit.  She  relates  moments 
agonizing  indecision,  and  tells  oi 
;  many  changes  she  had  to  make 
herself  in  order  to  convert  near 
lure  into  success.  She  has  vigor- 
s  convictions  about  the  writing  of 
)graphy  and  expresses  them  vigor- 
sly.  She  Avants  to  know  her  sub- 
ts,  and  won't  rest  until  she  finds 
t  what  she  is  after.  So  when  young 
idemics  at  dinner  parties  speak 
ily  of  her  books  as  "popular," 
plying  that  they  are  lightweight, 
I  is  understandably  speechless, 
lese  pages  are  filled  with  anecdote; 
r  own  charm  and  wit  are  every- 
tere;  and  at  the  same  time  you  are 
ry  much  aware  of  her  high  serious- 
ss. 

Atlantic-Little,   Brown,  $4 

5th  Powder  on  My  Nose,  by  Billie 

trke,  with  Cameron  Shipp. 

This  one's  for  women  only.    It  is 

I  of  straightforward,  no-nonsense 
tures  by  this  famous  star  on  how 
be  a  successful  wife,  mother,  and 
m  mother-in-law.  It  sparkles  with 
isodes  from  the  author's  glamorous 
St,  and  is  amply  salted  with  frank 
ifessions  of  her  own  mistakes.    It 

n  has  recipes.  The  advice  isn't 
w  but  it  does  come  from  the 
(low  of  the  great  Ziegfeld. 

Coward-McCann,  $3.95 

le  Cole  Porter  Song  Book.    Fore- 

ird  by  Moss  Hart. 

As  readers  of  September  Harper's 

II  remember,  Moss  Hart  holds 
lie  Porter,  the  man,  in  as  affec- 
•nate  regard  as  most  of  the  rest  of 

do  his  songs.  With  that  same 
irper's  piece  he  introduces  this 
la  edition  of  forty  of  Cole  Porter's 
igs  in  a  book  made  to  lie  flat  on 
piano,  which  piano  players 
;rywhere  will  appreciate.  There 
;  illustrations  by  Robert  J.  Lee 
d  twenty-two  pages  in  color.  Beat 
it  if  you  can. 

Simon  and  Schuster 

Special  Christmas  gift  price,  ,|9.95 

Regular  price,  ,|]2.50 


Answers  more  questions 
than  any  other  reference  wort 


...  at  a  fraction  of  the  price 
you'd  expect  to  pay  ! 


Brings  into  your  home  accurate  information  on  every  subject  known 

to  man  .  ,  .  with  thousands  of  illustrations  .  .  .  heartily  recommended 

by  leaders  in  every  field  of  knowledge 


Here  is  the  most  helpful  basic  reference 
work  that  you  can  have  in  your  home ! 

It  is  the  most  complete  dictionary  ever 
published  —  containing  thousands  of 
words  and  definitions  not  included  in 
any  other  dictionary. 

It  is  the  world's  greatest  ^^information 
center"  —  equivalent  in  printed  mate- 
rial to  an  18-volume  encyclopedia  .  .  . 
containing  so  much  encyclopedic  matter 
that  it  has  become  famous  as  the  great 
"question  answerer." 

It  covers  the  entire  range  of  man's 
knowledge  —  vocabulary,  geography, 
biography,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the 
professions  —  opening  up  for  you  all 
the  cultural  and  practical  knowledge  of 
this  eventful  era. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
Second  Edition,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring purchases  you  will  ever  make 
for  yourself  and  your  family.  It  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  students  and  to  leaders 
in  business  and  every  profession  ...  an 
unequaled  "partner"  in  word  games 
and  puzzles  ...  a  "question  answerer" 
so  informative  and  intriguing  that  some- 
one in  your  family  will  turn  to  it  nearly 
every  day. 


As  your  family  develops  the  "look  it  up" 
habit,  their  questions  will  be  answered 
with  complete  accuracy,  for  this  New 
International  is  the  same  unabridged 
Merriam-W ebster  relied  on  by  schools 
and  libraries  as  "the  Supreme  Authority" 
of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Don't  let  the  years  roll  by  without  giving 
yourself  and  your  family  the  benefit  of 
this  wonderful,  low-cost  reference  work. 
See  Webster's  New  International  at  de- 
partment, book,  or  stationery  stores. 


WARNING :  Don't  confuse  this  genuine  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  with  "big"  dictionaries 
offered  as  supermarket  premiums  or  in  "free"  offers. 
Always  look  for  the  Mcrriam-W ebster  trademark  to 
protect   yourself    from    inferior   substitutes. 
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WEBSTER 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  (85  and  up)  is 
the  only  desk  dictionary  based  on  the  New  Interna- 
tional. It  is  the  dictionary  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  schools  and  colleges.  There  should  be 
an    up-to-date   copy   in   every   home. 
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G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Dept.  510,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Please  mail  me  your  free  illustrated  booklet,  "Interesting 
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about  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  Second 
Edition. 
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"MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT" 
-  OR  ANY  NIGHT 


1 


Hear  Hcil  Holbrook's  llaulcss  recreation  of  an 
evening  with  one  of  ■'Vncrica's  greatest  humor- 
ists. Mr.  Hoibrook  brings  to  these  hilarious 
readings  the  Mississippi  twang,  "the  cracked 
voice,  the  dry  chuckle."  When  you  hear  this 
recording  of  his  one  man  show  (now  on  a 
75-city  tour)  you'll  probably  wonder  if  you 
aren't  really  listening  to  Mark  Twain  tonight. 

MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT  — HAL  HOLBROOK 
OL  5440  $4.98  OS  2019  (stereo)  $5.98 

EXCLUSIVElf  ON  REGULAR  HIGHFIOEUTY  ANO  STEREO  RECORDS  BY 


COLUMBIA 


^"Columbia"  ^  Marcas  Reg.  A  division  ot  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 
Prices  suggested  list. 


produced  for  connoisseurs, 
priced  for  everyone... 

$198       $098 


;198       $9 

I  12"  LP'S  X 

B  Monophonic  i^B 


12"  LP's 
Stereo 


Tchaikovsky;     NUTCRACKER     SUITE,     SERE- 
NADE   FOR   STRINGS.    Symphony   Orchestra   o/ 
7be  Belgian  TJational  Jiadio  —  7ranz  Andre. 
Mon:  TC8001  Stereo:  TCS18001 

Beethoven:    SYMPHONY    No.    5.    Hamburg    State 
Vhilharmonic  Orchestra  —  Joseph  Xeilberth. 

Stereo:  TCS18005 
WALTZES    OF    JOHANN    STRAUSS. 
Artist's  Cije,   Jbe  B/uf  Danube;   Emperor  Walt:, 
Wine,  Women  and  Song.  The  Bamberg  Syinphony 
Orchestra  -  Joseph  Keilberth. 
Mon:  IC8018  Stereo:  TCS18018 

^^    7oi  complete  catalog  write  (O: 

TEIEFUNKEN  RECORDS 

A  division  o/  Condon  Records.  7nc. 
Dept    NJ     140  West  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  11 


MUSIC  in  llie  round 

BY    DISCUS 


THE     GREATEST      LIVING      COMPOSER 


Stravin.sky  wades   into   the   twelve- 
tone  technique  with  powerful  effect 
—but  it's  an  open  question  whether 
his  new  style  will  make  him  popular. 

Listening  to  the  most  recent  .Str.ninskv 
recording,  his  Threni  (Columbia 
M.S  6055.  stercoj)honi().  1  was  set  oH  on 
a  train  of  thoiiglit  concerning  Stravinsky 
and  his  music  in  general.  The  chances 
are  that  nobody  is  going  to  put  up  too 
much  of  a  fight  if  you  call  .Stravinsky  the 
world's  greatest  living  composer.  He  is 
the  darling  of  the  intellectuals,  the  de- 
light of  the  avant-garde.  'Whenever  he 
has  a  premiere  it  is  news,  and  critics 
from  all  over  the  world  flock  to  write 
dissertations  according  to  their  ability. 

Whatever  he  composes  immediately 
gets  recorded  and  published,  and  his 
opinions  are  listened  lo  with  great  re- 
spect (all  the  more  in  that  sometimes,  as 
in  his  Poetics  of  Alu.'iic.  they  are  unin- 
telligible). Up  to  the  last  decade  he  was 
the  most  influential  composer  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  his  "Sacre  du 
Printcnips"  the  most  influential  indi- 
vidual piece.  "Sacre's"  impact  upon  tlie 
world    of   music    ^vas   epical,    and    for    a 


generation  afterwards  one  was  hearir 
echoes  of  its  polytonality  and  poll 
rhythms  not  only  in  all  of  the  mini 
figures  biu  also  in  major  composers  lil 
X'aughan  Williams,  Bart6k  and,  real| 
abom  everybody  but  the  strict  acaden 
( ians  and  the  twelve-tone  monks.  It  c^ 
still  cause  a  sensation,  as  Leonard  Ber 
stein  recently  demonstrated  in   Moscol 

Vet    despite    all    this    there    is    a 
Sti-miirisky.  and  there  are  many  puzzliil 
aspects  to  his  post-"Sacre"  career.    Tl 
publicity  he  has  received  and  the  venen 
tion  in  whidi  he  is  held  in  many  music 
( ircles  are  paralleled  only  by  the  indiffd 
ence  to  his  recent   music  of  the  publ 
and  by  the  infrequency  of  perfonnanl 
he  receives  once  the  furor  over  his  latq 
work  has  died  away.  How  often  in  co 
cert  does  one  hear  the  "Sym|)honies 
Wind  Instruments."  his  orchestral  suitJ 
his  "Symphony  in  (;"  and  "Symphony 
Three  Movements"?   There  has  been 
great  rush  by  conductors  to  program  ll 
".\gon"  and  "Orpheus"  ballet  scores. 
"Rake's  Progress"  held  the  stage  of  tl 
Meiro|K)litan     Opera    for    two    seasoij 
playing  to  diminishing  houses,  and  li 
probably    disappeared    from    there 
good.    His  recently-composed  "Canticii 
Sacnun"  shows  no  signs  of  getting  a  foJ 


'It's  Trc.ndcx.    Is  that  Bernstein   they've  got   on?" 


Zenith  widens  the  stereophonic  eifect  without  widening  the  cabinet! 
EXTENDED  STEREOPHONIC-new  and  only  from  Zenith. 

Zenith  alone  brings  you  the  most  dramatic  sound  separation  ever  from  a  single  instrument. 
With  a  turn  of  Zenith's  new  Extended  Stereophonic  control  the  dual  speaker  systems  seem  to 
move  further  apart,  Sound  seems  to  come  from  beyond  the  sides  of  the  cabinet — ^richer,  deeper, 
more  excitingly  real  than  you  have  ever  heard  before.  Another  new  and  exclusive  Zenith  de- 
velopment is  the  Automatic  Balance  Control  that  lets  you  bring  the 
separate  speaker  systems  into  proper  balance — automatically  keeps 
them  in  balance  no  matter  how  often  you  change  the  volume.  Engi- 
neering advances  like  these  are  one  of  the  reasons  why,  with  a  Zenith, 
you  enjoy  the  world's  finest  performing  high  fidelity. 
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As  you  listen  the  sound  source 
seems  to  move  beyond  the  cabinet 


Above  is  the  Zenith  Schubert,  an  Extended  Stereo- 
phonic instrument  with  FM/AM  radio.  Has  Zenith's 
exclusive  Custom  Cobra-Matic®  Record  Changer  and 
Cobra®  Tone  Arm;  40  watts  of  power  output  undis- 
torted,  up  to  80  watts  peak,  from  Zenith-designed  dual 


channel  amplifiers.  Provision  for  new  Zenith  Radial 
Sound  System  (optional  at  extra  cost).  Provincial 
styling  in  Cherry  or  Mahogany  veneers  and  solids. 
Model  SFD  2580,  from  the  Decorator  Group,  $800.* 
Other  Zenith  high  fidelity  instruments  from  $159.95.* 


I  ZENITH  RADIO 
I  CORPORATION, 
'  CHICAGO  39, 
ILLINOIS— The  royalty  of  trk-vision, 
Btereophonic  high  fidelity  insfrumentH, 
phonographe.  radios  anil  hoaring  aids. 
41  years  of  leaderflhip  in  radionics  ex- 
clusively, 

^Manufacturer's  suoaeBtctl  retail  price. 
SUohtly  higher  in  the  Southweat  and  Went 
Coast.  Prices  and  specifications  subject 
to  Changs  without  notice. 
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The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on 
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Why  The  Bible 
Is  Not  Enou 


To  say  such  a  thing  may 
shock  many  good  and  sin- 
cere Christians. 

For  some  believe  ...  as 
they  are  free  to  believe  .  .  . 
that  the  Bible  is  the  sole, 
complete  and  final  author- 
ity for  Christians  in  all  mat- 
ters religious. 

But  the  plain  fact  is  that 
the  Christian  world  is  torn  asunder  by 
disagreement  as  to  what  the  Bible  means. 
This  division  is  not  merely  between 
the  Catholic  Church  and  other  church 
bodies,  but  exists  in  the  form  of  conflict- 
ing doctrines  among  the  many  segments 
of  Christendom. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  any  particular  doctrine  or 
belief,  nor  to  question  the  good  con- 
science of  anyone  who  disagrees  with  us. 
But  if  the  Bible  was  intended  to  be  our 
sole  guide,  how  could  so  many  sincere, 
Christ-seeking  people  draw  such  differ- 
ent and  conflicting  meanings  from  it? 
That,  surely,  was  not  Our  Lord's  inten- 
tion. 

Why  should  some  of  us,  for  example, 
accept  Jesus  as  the  God-Man  and  others 
believe  He  was  only  man?  Why  should 
there  be  differing  "schools  of  thought" 
ranging  from  the  literal  to  the  liberal? 
Why  should  there  be  differences  in  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  Sacraments? 
If  all  of  Christendom  was  to  be  united 
in  "one  flock"  with  "one  shepherd"  . . . 
as  the  Bible  itself  says,  why  are  we  so 
tragically  disunited? 

It  is  suggested  sometimes  that  Cath- 
olics are  opposed  to  the  Bible.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  true  for  numerous  reasons. 
The  Catholic  Church  is,  first  of  all,  the 
mother  of  the  Bible.  It  was  the  Catholic 
Church  which  preserved  and  perpetu- 
ated  Holy  Writ  through   1,500  years 


when  no  other  Christian 
body  even  claimed  to  be  its 
custodian.  And  for  nearly 
2,000  years,  the  words  of 
Holy  Scripture  have  been 
at  the  very  heart  of  Cath- 
olic ritual  and  worship  the 
world  over. 

What  Catholics  do  be- 
lieve is  that  the  Church,  not 
the  individual,  must  interpret  and  ex- 
plain Christ's  teachings,  including  those 
set  forth  in  the  Bible.  Christians  outside 
the  Catholic  fold  do  not,  of  course,  ac- 
cept this  authority,  but  for  Catholics  it 
eliminates  the  doubts,  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  which  inevitably  re- 
sult from  individual  interpretations. 

Even  though  you  may  not  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Catholic  Faith,  you  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  why  Catholics 
believe  as  they  do  concerning  the  mean- 
ings of  Holy  Scripnire.  Write  today  and 
we  will  gladly  send  you  free  and  with- 
out obligation,  an  interesting  pamphlet 
on  the  subject.  It  will  be  sent  in  a  plain 
wrapper;  nobody  will  call  on  you.  Ask 
for  Pamphlet  No.  D-17. 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF   COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS   INFORMATION   BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

Please    send     me     your    Free     Pomphlet    entitled; 
"But   How   Con    Educated    People   Be   Catholics?" 

D-17 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


-STATE- 


SUPREME        COUNCIL 

KniGHTS  OF  COLUniBUS 

RELIGIOUS      INFORMATION      BUREAU 


H422     LINDELL     BLVD. 


ST.    LOUIS     8,     MISSOURI 


MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUND 

liold  in  tlif  .American  repertory.  Only 
his  Bi<>  Three— "Firebird,"  "Petroiichka," 
aiul  "Le  Sucre  chi  Printcni]js."  liis  three 
earliest  works  (forj^ctiins  some  student 
exercises)— are  permanently  with  us.  'I'lie 
rest  of  his  music— liarring  occasional  per- 
formaiucs  of  things  like  the  "Symphony 
of  Psalms,"  "Histoire  du  Soldat,"  and 
"Oedipus  Rex"— is  literally  unknown  to 
much  of  the  concert-going  audience. 

And  while  anything  that  Stravinsky 
writes  fascinates  the  professionals,  he 
has  founded  no  school  and  has  had 
very  few  imitators.  One  reason,  of 
(ourse,  is  tiiat  his  style  is  much  too 
strong  and  individual.  Copied  by  any- 
I)ociy  else  it  would  be  caricature.  Of 
course,  many  of  Stra\iiisky's  harmonic 
and  rhythmic  iimovations  have  passed 
into  the  vocabulary,  but  that  is  a  differ- 
ent matter;  diflusion  is  not  the  saine 
thing  as  paternity. 

Why  the  frantic  admiration  of  the 
professionals  and  the  ho-hum  or  active 
dislike  of  the  puiilic?  It  might  be  that 
the  situation  is  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  Stravinsky's  writing  and 
musical  philosojihy.  He  (with  perhaps 
Hindemith  the  only  serious  challenger) 
is  the  most  comyjlete  technician  of 
twentieth-century  composers.  He  is  not 
a  strong  melodist,  but  professionals  are 
far  less  interested  in  melody  than  in 
technique.  The  public  operates  on  the 
opposite  premise.  Nor  does  the  public 
like  dissonance,  though  their  tolerance 
is  slowly  increasing:  and  even  for  an  age 
of  dissonance  Stravinsky  can  be  uncon>- 
promisingly  dissonant.  Too,  the  strict 
organization  of  his  material,  its  quasi- 
mathematical  relationships,  its  lack  of 
sensuous  contour,  its  over-riding  intel- 
lectuality, its  occasional  preciosity,  its 
automatic  ntmnt-gnrdism .  its  Picasso-like 
purposeful  distortions— all  these  make 
for  concentrated  and  difficult  listening: 
a  type  of  listening  to  which  the  average 
music  lover  will  not  subject  himself. 

Tht>  Tivclve-tone  Plunge 

Thus,  one  is  certain,  Stravinsky  inl 
most  of  his  music  will  remain  thel 
musicians'  musician,  especially  in  a  work! 
like  "Threni."  This  was  commissioned! 
by  the  North  German  Radio  of  Ham-I 
burg  and  first  performed  at  the  19581 
Venice  Festival,  the  composer  conduct-l 
ing.  It  is  a  work  entirely  in  the  twelVe-l 
tone  idiom.  Up  to  "Threni,"  Stravinsky 
had,  in  "Agon"  and  the  "Canticuinl 
Sacrum,"  waded  a  little  into  the  dode-l 
caphonic  ocean.  Having  gotten  his  toesl 
wet.  now  he  has  taken  the  plunge  entircT 

.And  this  in  a  way  is  ironical.  It  was 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  those  two 
giants  of  music,  Stravinsky  and  Schoen-| 
berg,  lived  close  together  on  the  Westj 
Coast  and  acted  as  though  one  were  or 
Venus,  the  other  Mars.  They  had  noth-| 
ing  in  common,  they  did  not  meet,  they 


C 
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lad  no  love  for  each  other's  music, 
travinsky  himself  has  never  made  any 
tiajor  pronouncement  on  Schoenberg. 
iFhe  twelve-tone  composer  who  interests 
lim  is  Schoenberg's  pupil  Webern,  and 
travinsky  has  made  a  thorough  study 
if  Webern's  music,  with  loud  cries  of 
dmiration.  (Among  the  younger  set 
hese  clays  it  is  Webern  who  has  usurped 
travinsky's  former  place  as  the  Messiah.) 
And  thus  it  is  Webern  one  detects  in 
Threni"— that  is,  up  to  a  point.  For 
travinsky,  twelve-tone  or  not,  always 
'rites  like  Stravinsky,  and  whatever 
lechniqiie  he  adopts  comes  out  strained 
|hrough  the  Stravinskyian  mesh.  In  the 
j  Threni"  (^  Threnodies;  subtitled 
lid'est  Lamentationes  Jeremiae  Pro- 
yhetae")  he  presents  all  twelve  notes 
ivithin  the  first  five  bars,  and  it  is  from 
ais  that  the  entire  composition  is  built, 
"he  soprano  entry  in  measure  5  presents 
tone-row  unadorned,  in  two  balanced 
eriods  of  six  notes  each  (some  of  the 
otes  are  repeated).  The  alto  entry,  also 
1  bar  5  in  a  duet  with  the  soprano,  in- 
roduces  the  row  in  a  different  arrange- 
lent,  also  in  two  balanced  periods. 
>  Within  the  thirty  minutes  of  the  score 
ne  can  detect,  and  rather  disconcert- 
igly  so,  a  few  moments  of  international 
ivelve-tone  technique,  where  Stravinsky 
s  we  have  known  him  since  1909  is 
Tioothed  out  into  a  pure  algebra.  Else- 
'here  it  is  Stravinsky  who  speaks— the 
travinsky  of  the  "Symphony  of  Psalms" 
nd  the  "Canticum  Sacrum."  Like  it  or 
ot,  and  the  guess  is  that  most  will  not, 
Threni"  is  stark  and  powerful.  With 
s  economy  of  means  (the  full  orchestra 
seldom  used),  its  whispered  choruses 
nd  Gothic  ecclesiasticism,  its  highly 
ylized  melodic  line  and  the  few  choral 
msonances  that  relieve  the  texture, 
s  typical  polyrhythms  and  the  evoca- 
on  of  old  church  chant,  it  is  a  unique 
leore.  Hearing  it,  one  thinks  of  Giotto 
nd  Cimabue,  and  of  hooded  priests 
reaming  into  the  Duomo.  The  Stravin- 
;y  who  almost  single-handed  invented 
eo-Classicism  has  not  deserted  his 
hilosophy,  and  he  uses  the  twelve-tone 
;chnique  in  a  neo-Classic  manner.  Only 
ere,  as  in  so  many  of  his  late  works,  he 
Iso  invokes  the  spirit  of  a  period  long 
efore  the  Classicists.  Neo-Renaissance 
j:  light  be  a  better  term. 

travinsky   by  Stravinsky 

Stravinsky  himself  conducts  this  re- 
)rding,  with  the  Schola  Cantorum  and 
expert  group  of  singers— Bethany 
eardslee,  Beatrice  Krebs,  William 
ewis,  James  Wainner,  Mac  Morgan, 
id  Robert  Oliver.  Presumably  the  re- 
ilts  are  definitive.  By  now  Stravinsky 
IS  turned  into  a  proficient  conductor, 
imething  that  could  not  be  said  of  him 
hen    he    made    his    early    recordings. 

umor   has   it    that    he    would    like    to 


The  same  custom  components  your 
auclio|i1ii[e  triends  prefer... 


are  in  all  Pilot  stereoplionic  consoles 


The  audio  engineer  in  the  upper  photo  and  the  happy  couple  below  are  enjoy- 
ing the  exciting  output  of  the  identical  Pilot  stereo  components.  The  Pilot 
stereo  preamplifier,  the  dual  channel  Pilot  amplifier,  the  precision  Pilot  FM- 
AM  stereo  tuner,  and  the  Garrard  changer  are  the  same  in  each  case.  Both 
systems  provide  that  elusive  "in  person"  quality  that  only  custom  stereo- 
phonic components  can  give.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  couple  chose  to 
buy  their  system  in  one  of  eight  magnificent  hand-rubbed  Pilot  consoles. 

HEAR    PILOT'S    BRILLIANT    NEW    3-CHANNEL    "CURTAIN    OF    SOUND"!     Its    the 

only  3-channel  stereo  reproducing  the  full  range  of  frequencies  from  every 
speaker  element  .  .  .  the  most  dramatic  advance  in  audio  since  the  develop- 
ment of  stereo  itself!  Write  today  for  Pilot's  40th 
Anniversary  brochures,  indicating  whether  you 
want  facts  on  stereo  consoles,  components,  or  both. 

PILOT  RADIO  CORPORATION,  37-10  36th  St.,  L.  I.C.  1,  N.  Y.     _1_     Founded  in   1919 


Free  .   .  . 

The  Population  Bomb 

A  24-page  pamphlet  on  the  dangers  of 
the  world  population  explosion. 

Teachers  use  it  in  their  classes  — 
Ministers  in  their  churches  — 
Commentators  in  their  broadcasts  — 
Newspapers  in  their  editorials. 

Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York  Times 
writes:  "This  is  the  best  presentation 
that  I  have  seen  of  the  basic  thread  to 
our  civilization." 

Write  for  a  free  copy  to  the 

HUGH    MOORE   FUND,    Dept.    H 

51  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT 


Also     Genealogies     and 

Incomplete     sets     com- 

imbers    supplied.      Send 

obligation.       We     report 


All  subjects,  all  languages 
Family  and  Town  Histories 
pitted.  AH  magazine  back 
1%  your  list  of  wants.  Ni 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 
(We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store 
pr/ces— Postpaid,  a^  well  as  all  !'onks  reviewed,  ad- 
vertised or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 
AMERICAN   LIBRARY   SERVICE 

3S3    West   48th    Street,    Dept.    H,    New   York   36.    N.   Y. 

N.B.     We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  costlv  searcli.  reprints  of  the  original 
187*  revised  editions  of  tlie  famous  McGutfey's  Readers 
liave  been  completed  and  you  ean  now  purehase  exaet 
copies    at     ttle    following    low    prices     POSTP.^ID: 


1st  Reader 
2nd  Reader 
3rd    Reader 


$2.25 
$2.50 
$2.75 


4th  Reader 
5th  Reader 
6th     Reader 


$3.25 
$3.50 
$3.75 


OLD  AUTHORS,  Dept.  HA-11,  Rowan,  Iowa 
ATHEIST   BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  free. 
TRUTH  SEEKER  CO.       38  Park  Bow.  New  Torli  8.  N    Y 

OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 

—AT   LOWEST   PRICES! 

You    name    it— wc    find    it'    Fast    service.    No    obligatiim. 
Send   us    your   wants' 

INTERNATIONAL    BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly   Hills,   Calif. 


MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUND 


record  all  of  his  own  music,  and  re- 
record  certain  works  he  made  some  time 
ago,  because  he  claims  to  be  distressed 
by  what  he  considers  musical  misrepre- 
sentations from  other  conductors. 

One  wonders  what  the  future  of 
"Threni"  will  be.  Average  church 
musicians  will  no  more  be  able  to  handle 
it  than  to  handle  the  mathematics  of 
symbolic  logic.  Only  ex])ert  musicians, 
abetted  by  rehearsal  after  rehearsal,  will 
l)e  able  to  present  "Threni"  with  any 
degree  of  success.  Nor  will  the  score  be 
a  repertory  piece,  in  our  own  time,  at 
any  rate.  It  is  too  specialized.  It  will 
always  have  its  admirers,  and  profes- 
sionals will  study  it  with  fascination.  It 
has  a  certain  amount  of  passion,  but  it 
is  too  intellectual  and  severe  to  be  loved. 
.\nd  thus  it  will  follow  the  fate  of  the 
other  products  of  .Stravinsky's  late  years. 
It  will  be  a  ciuirch  in  which  only  a  few 
people  worship.  Ijut  those  who  do  really 
have  religion. 

At  least  the  record  cf)llector.  if  not 
the  cf)ncert-goer.  has  the  chance  to 
sample  almost  all  of  Stravinsky's  creative 
f)utput.  The  composer's  long  association 
w'nh  Columi)i;t  Records  has  led  to  his 
participation  in  a  very  large  number  of 
recordings,  and  there  is  an  articulate 
school  that  maintains  no  other  con- 
ductor can  match  him  in  his  own  music. 
Stravinsky,  they  say,  purges  his  music  of 
;ill  romanticism.  He  alone  has  the  secret 
of  bringing  the  elements  into  propor- 
tion, and  his  dry,  unsentimental  ap- 
proach is  exactly  what  the  music  needs. 
After  all,  is  he  not  the  composer?  .\nd 
who  but  the  composer  is  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  know  how  the  music  should 
sound?   So  rims  the  argument. 

Those  who  would  like  to  examine 
Stravinsky-conducted-by-Stravinsky  have 
a  large  number  of  works  to  choose  from. 
These  include  Agon,  Baiser  de  la  Fee, 
the  Cantata  (1952),  Canticum  Sacrum, 
Danses  Concertantes,  Firebird  Suite, 
Fireworks,  Ode,  Russian  Maiden's  Song, 
Ebony  Concerto,  Norwegian  Moods, 
Circus  Polka,  Histoire  du  Soldat,  In 
Memoriam  Dylan  Thomas,  ihe  Octet 
and  Septet,  Oedipus  Rex,  Persephone, 
Pulcinella,  The  Rake's  Progress,  Le 
Sacre  du  Printemps,  the  Symphonies  of 
Wind  Instruments,  the  Symphony  in  C, 
the  Symphony  in  Three  Movements, 
and  Three  Shakespeare  Songs.  Not  a 
bad  representation,  and  one  for  which 
future  ages  will  be  grateful,  both  to  the 
composer  and  to  Columbia  for  making 
it  all  possible. 

Done   Well  By 

But  some  of  the  great  Stravinsky  per- 
formances on  records  do  not  come  from 
the  lomposer.  The  only  Firebird  re;illy 
worth  owning,  for  example,  is  th;tt  f)f 
.\nscrmet  :in<l  I.'Orchcstre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande  (London).  He  conducts  not 
the   suite   but   the   entire    l);illct.   and    is 


the  only  conductor  in  history  to  hav 
done  so  for  the  gramophone.  The  bei 
Petrouchka  comes  from  Monteux  an 
the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra  (Vii 
tor).  .And,  with  all  due  respect  to  Stravii 
sky.  he  gets  nowhere  near  the  exciteraer 
from  Le  Sacre  that  Fricsay  (Decca)  ( 
Markevitch  (.\ngel)  gets.  .Ansermet  is  r 
sjjonsiljle  for  a  be;uitiful  Symphony  c 
Psalms,  one  less  anguhtr  than  Stravii 
sky's  own  reading.  It  can  be  argued  th; 
angularity  is  exactly  the  quality  th; 
should  be  present  in  the  score;  bi. 
music  does  deal  with  sound,  and  sounl 
does  have  a  certain  sensuous  apjjcal,  an 
a  great  conductor  like  Anscrmet  (wit. 
much  greater  control  over  his  orchesti 
than  Stravinsky  ever  had  or  will  havi; 
is  perfectly  able  to  get  what  the  con 
poser  is  driving  at  without  sacrificii 
tonal  appeal.  Or  so  it  appears  in  th 
corner.  ' 

One  little-known  disc,  from  Vo, 
Inings  together  the  Capriccio  for  Piai 
and  Orchestra  and  the  Concerto  f 
Two  .Solo  Pianos,  a  pair  of  Stravinsk' 
most  (liient  ;ind  immediately  attract! 
works.  Charlotte  Zelkii  and  .\lfri 
Brendel  are  the  pianists. 

A  fine,  and  also  not  too  well  know 
disc,  this  one  from  Decca,  presents  t 
Duo  Concertant  for  Violin  and  Pian 
smoothly  played  by  Joseph  Fuchs  ai 
Leo  Smit,  two  of  America's  best  insti 
mentalists.  The  finest  recording  of  o 
of  Stravinsky's  most  important  eai 
works.  Les  Noces,  is  on  a  Vanguard  d: 
as  conducted  by  Mario  Rossi.  ,\noth 
brilliant  early  work.  Renard,  is  joined 
Apollon  Musagete  f)n  a  London  d 
conducted  by  Ansermet,  who  also  has 
brilliant  recording  of  the  1919  Chant 
Rossignol.  There  are  few  composers 
well  represented  on  records  as  Stray: 
sky.   His  own  age  has  done  well  by  hi 


m 


AND   ALSO,,. 


Prokofieff:  Symphony  No.  5.  Paris  C( 
ser\at()ire  Orchestra  conducted  iiy  Je 
Martinon.  Victor  LM  2272  (mono),  L 
2272    (stereo). 

.\    muscular    reading    of    Prokofie 
most    popular    symphony.    The    Fre 
have  always  responded  to  Russian  mus 
and  Martinon  le;ids  the  score  with  C( 
siderable  drive  and   insight. 

Tchaikovsky:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
B  flat  minor.  Vladimir  Horowitz,  piai 
and  NBC  Symphony  conducted 
Arturo  Toscanini.  Victor  LM  2i 
(mono). 

Exciting,  propulsive,  with  virtuos 
plus:  that  sums  up  this  disc,  made  fn 
the  broadcast  of  April  25,  194.S.  Asi 
from  a  temporary  bobble  in  the  si 
movement,  which  is  of  no  great  imp 
tance.  this  ]>erfonnance  is  guaranti 
to   raise   your   lilood    pressure. 
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Eric  Larrabee 


GARNER 


Errol  Garner  comes  at  a  piano  with 
some  of  the  old-time  enthusiasm, 
as  though— like  Harpo  Marx— he  were 
going  to  beat  it  clown  to  the  floor.  He  is 
a  strong  rhythmic  player,  which  put  me 
off  him  for  some  time  (I  couldn't  see 
how  much  more  there  was  to  it  than 
that),  and  he  punctuates  his  perform- 
ances with  short,  rasping  grunts  that  in- 
dicate both  involvement  in  what  he  is 
doing  and  a  certain  dispassionate  objec- 
tivity about  it. 

Garner  has  managed  to  make  his  way 
in  a  world  that  doesn't  always  score  high 
points  for  naturalness,  which  is  his 
strength,  and  he  has  done  it  without 
diminishing  (quite  the  opposite)  in  in- 
dividuality. Winner  of  innumerable 
polls  and  awards,  he  has  become  the 
first  jazz  artist  to  be  taken  under  the 
wing  of  S.  Hurok,  the  classical  imore- 
s.irio,  who  is  a  tidy  man  with  box-office 
figures  and  does  not  deal  in  minor  mu- 
sicians. Garner  can  draw  the  crowds, 
both  here  and  abroad,  merely  by  being 
Garner. 

His   style    is   said    to    be    immediately 
recognizable,  but  aside  from  the  power- 
ful rhythm  I  suspect  what  makes  it  easy 
for  most  people  is  a  .set  of  idiosyncrasies: 
twiddling  octaves,    tight    flourishes,   and 
nice  big  ham-handed  chord,s.    His  repu- 
tation  is  for  being  a  very   "happy"   pi- 
:inist  and  his  legend,  above  and  beyond 
his  legendary  inability  to  read  music,  is 
already  made   up   of  recording  sessions 
in  which  there  was  never  a  single  retake. 
Garner's    recordings    raise    the    long- 
'  debated  question   of  whether  reviewers 
should— as  they  are  always  being  urged— 
i  hear  musicians  in  the  flesh.    The  argu- 
:  ment  against  this  is  that  whoever  buys 
the   record    is   going    to    hear   only    the 
record,  not  something  else  you  are  tell- 
<  ing  him  about.    The  argument  for  it  is 
someone    like    Garner,    who    is    several 
times  life-size  in   life,   and   teaches  you 
how  to  listen  as  you  watch.    The  records 
are  that  much  better  thereafter. 
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are  you  a 

UNITARIAN 

without  knowing  it? 


L 


Do  you  believe  that  religious  truth  cannot  be  contrary  to  truth  from 
any  other  source? 

Do  you  believe  man  is  capable  of  self-improvement  and  is  not  con. 
demned  by  "original  sin?" 

Do  you  believe  that  striving  to  live  a  wholesome  life  Is  more  important 
than  accepting  religious  creeds? 

Do  you   believe  in  the  practical  application  of  brotherhood? 

Then  you  are  professing  Unitarian  beliefs. 

Send  for  booklet,  "Infroducing  Unifarianism." 


Mail  this  Coupon  with  lOj!  to  UNITARIAN  LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE 

Dept.  HX-4,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  send  me  booklets  on  Unitarianism 

Namp 


Address- 


Gone,  Garner,  Gonest,  Columbia  CL- 
617.  Concert  by  the  Sea,  CL-883.  The 
Most  Happy  Piano,  CL-939.  Soliloquy, 
CL-1060.  Garner  Encores,  CL-1141.  Paris 
Impressions    (2),   C2L-9. 

Early  Errol,  Concert  Jazz  J-1269.  Con- 
trasts, EmArcy  36001.    Garner,  Vols.  1-2 

Savoy  12002/3. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH  IN 

Harper's 

NEW  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS 

The  meaning  of  a  major  Biblical 
discovery — the  previously  unknown 
Gospel  of  Thomas — which  may 
rival  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in 
importance. 

By  Professor   Paul  Schubert 
Yale  Divinity  School 

BOSTON:  THE  LOST  IDEAL 

An  affectionate — if  acid — foray 
into  the  minds  (and  pantries)  of 
Back  Bay  and  Beacon  Street. 

By  Elizabeth  Hardwick 

PLUS: 

The  Senate's  Wizard  of  Ooze: 
Dirksen  of  Illinois,  by  TFilliam 
Barry  Furlong;  Everybody's  Ail- 
ment: That  Pain  in  the  Back,  by 
Howard  Simons;  The  New  Power 
Behind  Eisenhower's  Throne, 
by  William  S.  White;  What  was 
It  Re'dly  Like  in  Moscow,  by 
George  Feifer. 


Recorded  in  its  entirety 
for  the  first  time! 


Charles  Dickens'  inspiring 

mmmmmi 

A  new  16  rpm 
AUOIO-BOOK  Album 

Dan  O'Herlihy,  the  great  Irish  a-tor,  in  an  un- 
forgettable reading  of  Dickens'  timeless  classic. 
1  iny  1  ini,  .Scrooge— all  the  sharply  delineated 
characters  of  this  inspiring  work  come  breath- 
le.ssly  ahve  as  Dickens'  penetrating  message  is 
so  vividly  conveyed.  It  is  certain  to  delight 
and  entertain  both  young  and  old.  Complete 
on  four  Audio  Book  Records— .S4. 95. 
Audio  Book  16  rpm  records  can  be  jilayed  on 
«?«=;  j'^'P''^''  phonograph.  Speed  Reducer, 
$1.9.5,  adapts  33 >i  rpm  phonographs  to  play 
Audio  Book  Records. 

AT  YOUR  RECORD  DBALCR'S  NOW! 

WRITE   FOR   COMPLETE 
AUDIO   BOOK   LIBRARY   LISTING 

AUDIO   BOOK  COMPANY 

St.  Joseph,   Michigan 


START  YOUR  CHILD  ON  THIS  SENSIBLE  PLAN  based  on  exciting  books  about  SCIENCE  and  HISTORY...designed  to  instill 
0  lifetime  love  of  good  books  and  to  ossist  him— without  pressure— with  his  school  work.  AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  (see  below) 


THE  PLAN  •  Parents  frequently  overlook  this  obvious 
truth:  children  who  love  to  read  do  better  in  school.  To 
encourage— it'i(/;oii(  pressure— a  natural  love  of  reading 
is  the  sound  educational  principle  behind  the  Young 
Readers  of  America  plan.  It  provides,  at  regular  intervals, 
authoritative  books  that  arc,  above  all,  fun  to  read.  As 
educators  point  out,  children  who  learn  to  love  books  in 
this  way  usually  make  the  best  and  most  interested  stu- 
dents. And  the  "library-building"  habit  acquired  in  child- 
hood will  benefit  them  always. 

Choose  either  of  these  groups  ...  or 
subscribe  to  both  at  a   10%   discount 

(1)  THE  ALLABOUT  BOOKS  are  comprehensive  books  about 
sciE.NCE.  Says  Jbe  j\'eii'  Jerk  Jimcs:  "They  have  won  an  enthu- 
siastic audience  among  fact-hungry  young  people.  .  .  .  Lively 
and  informal  in  style,  but  not  superficial."  Each  volume-from 
dinosaurs  and  astronomy  to  atoms  and  sputniks-is  ssTitten  by 
a  qualified  science  writer  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

(2)  THE  LANDMARK  BOOKS  about  American  and  world 
HISTORY  "have  fired  the  imaginations  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  people"  (A'.  >'.  Jiincs).  These  books  are  written  by  out- 
standing authors  whose  reputations  were  made  in  serious  adult 
writing-authors  like  John  Cunther,  Pearl  Buck,  Thomas  B. 
Costain,  John  Mason  Brown  and  many  others. 

:^  A  FOUR-MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  (IT  CAN  BEGIN 
CHRISTMAS  DAY,  IF  YOU  WISH)  is  suggested,  in  order  to  sec 
how  your  own  young  reader  responds.  To  excite  and  inspire  him 
immediately,  he  will  receive,  free,  the  enrollment  gifts  pictured 
above.  With  them  he  will  receive  the  Allabout  or  La.sd.mark 
Book  you  select  as  the  first  purchase  from  the  two  listed  in  the 
coupon.  Also  included  will  be  fifty  handsome  bookplates.  At 
the  end  of  the  trial  subscription,  if  you  do  not  feel  that  the  plan 
is  succeeding,  you  may  cancel  at  any  time. 

"^  THE  SYSTEM  IS  SIMPLE-each  month  your  child  will  receive 
a  book  addressed  to  him  personally.  The  price  to  subscribers  is 
only  $1.7.'?  each,  plus  a  small  charge  for  mailing. 

>^c  IF  YOU  DECIDE  to  subscribe  to  both  series  (one  Allabout 
and  one  La.mdmark  Book  each  month)  you  tvill  receive  a  discount 
o/  (0%,  making  the  special  combined  price  $3.15,  plus  postage 
and  handling.  In  this  case,  check  both  the  Allabout  and  Land- 
mark Books  pictured  in  the  coupon  as  your  first  purchase. 


and  a  GENUINE  ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE 


BOTH  GIVEN 
TO  YOUR  CHILD 

WITH  A  FOUR-MONTH  TRIAL   SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

wmgReaders  of  America 

A  BOOK  ChUS   FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS    (fROM  8  TO   1 4) 

UNDER  TH'E  DIRECTION  OF  Book-of-thc-Month  Club 


BEGIN  WITH  ONE  OF  THESE— OR  BOTH 

n   ALL   ABOUT   SATELLITES 
'— '         AND   SPACE   SHIPS 


NOTE  ABOUT  CHRISTMAS:  If  you  wish  the  subscription  to 
begin  as  a  Christmas  Day  surprise,  check  the  proper  box  in  the 
coupon.  The  enrollment  gifts  and  the  first  purchase  will  be  sent 
in  packages  plainly  labeled  "Do  not  open  until  Christmas."  En- 
';losed  will  be  a  card  naming  you  as  the  donor. 


Book-of-the-Month    Club.     Inc.  13-11 

34S  Hudson  Street.  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  READERS  OF  AMERICA*  Branch 
Please  enroll  the  child  named  below  in  a  four-month 
trial  subscription  to  Youxa  Headers  of  America  and 
send  him,  free,  the  "TRIPLE  TURRET"  JUNIOR 
MICROSCOPE  KIT,  a  GENiriNE  ACIUIOMATIC  TELE- 
SCOPE and  .'SO  bool<plates  with  the  purchase  of  the 
first    book(s)    indicated.    Vou    are   to   send    the  child: 


□     one   ALLABOUT    BOOK    each    month    and  \ 
bill    me   at    $1.75    (plus    a    small    charge    | 
for     postage     and     handling)      for     each    I       - 
book.  f       3- 

□      one   LANDMARK   BOOK   each   month   and    I         o 
bill  me  at  $1.75    (plus  a   small   charge     \      ^ 
for     postage     and     handling)     for     each    / 
hook.  i        2 

□     one     ALLABOUT     and     one     LANDMARK    1        o 
BOOK    each     month    and    bill    me    $3.15    1 
(plus    a    small    charge    for    postage    and     / 
hnndlinP'l.  ' 


handling) 
I  may  cancel  the  memt 
buying  four  books  for  the 
purchase  send  the  book(s 
combination  subscription 
Information    requested   on   this 


?  at  any  time  after 
1.  As  the  child's  first 
■k».'d  at  the  left.  (For 
both   books, ) 

jid   be  filled 


by  parent   or  donor — PLEASE   PRINT 


Name  of  Child 


Name  of  Parent  or  Doi 


f-ilF  YOU    WANT  THIS  AS  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.   CHECK    HERE  AND 
□  mail    the    COUPON     IN    TIME    TO    REACH    US    BY    DECEMBER    X. 


LANDMARK   and   ALLABOUT    ROOKS   are   $1.95 
postage    and    h.uidling.    and    are    shipped    dutu    frc 


♦Trademarit  of  Book-ul-tUc-Mu 


For  more  than  a  century  New  England  Life  has  helped  its  policyholders,  from  coast  to  coast,  to  enjoy  "a  better  life. 


45  features  of  the  "Better  Life"  policy 
can  help  your  family  enjoy  carefree  days 


The  next  lime  you  buy  life  insuranee 
Totection  for  yourself  and  your  family, 
nake  sure  your  policy  has  provisions  that 
ire  numerous  enough  and  generous  enough 
0  meet  almost  any  contingency.  Your 
•eace  of  mind  will  be  contagious. 

The  Neiv  England  Life  contract  has  the 
'nest  combination  of  guaranteed  benefits  at 
ny  price.    The    rei)rescntativcs    of   this 


strong  old  company  are  specialists  in  ar- 
ranging tiiese  benefits  to  fit  the  widest 
variety  of  personal  needs.  These  men  are 
located  from  Maine  to  Hawaii. 

Have  a  New  England 
Life  agent  show  you 
the  unique  exhibit, 
"Because  no  man  can 
predict  the  future," 


and  explain  to  you,  point  by  point,  how  the 
45  features  described  therein  can  mean  a 
better  life  for  you  and  yours. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

( /I'/CMAiWy      JkJ  M.   M.     M-l   BOSTON,  MASSACHusms 

THE  COMPANY  THAT  FOUNDED  MUTUAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE    IN    AMERICA    •    1835 
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DEWAR'S 

White  Label 

and  ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotland . .  .their  colorful 
tartans  worn  in  glory  through  the  centuries.  FamouSj 
too,  is  Dewar's  White  Label  and  Ancestor,  | 

forever  and  always  a  wee  bit  'o  Scotland  in  a  bottle!  \ 

Both  86.8  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  ®SchenIey  Import  Co.,  H'- 


arper's 

JL  magazine 


IBEST  BUYS  IN  SMALL  CARS,  AMERICAN 
AND  FOREIGN 

THE  SENATE'S  WIZARD  OF  OOZE: 
DIRKSEN  OF  ILLINOIS 

CALIFORNIA'S 
FIVE-COLLEGE  EXPERIMENT 

BOSTON:  THE  LOST  IDEAL 

THE  NEW  POWER 
BEHIND 

EISENHOWER'S 
THRONE 
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come  to  Jamaica- 
it's  no  place  iilce  liome 

The  Jamaica  Military  Band  is  about  to  strike  up  "Mango 
Walk".  No  less  than  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonie's  maestro 
Leonard  Bernstein  is  guest <^5ariiictist>Just  about  evcry- 


hody  turns  up  in  Janiaiea.  'The  place  is  a  walking  who's 
wlio.  No  wonder.  The  island  throl^s  with  "see"  and  "do". 
Explore.  l)anee.(preain>Golt.  I''ish.  Relax  and  enjoy  it. 
or  don't  relax  and  Io\'e  it.  One  minor  annoyance  will  mar 
your  trip— pique  that  }()U  hadn't  discovered  Jamaica  ear- 
lier. Jamaica  has  S]X'nt  4^2  centuries  (since  Colnm/)us 
disco\ercd  it)  m  dress  rehearsal  for  your  visit.  The  per- 
formaiiee  commences  the  moment  \ou  arrive.  So  arj-i\e. 


TtMZ.  K^  "the.  J^tt 


Kf 


/i^t^^^  g^'(np<  «, /^^^t/'T«<^»'c*<^ 
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Kingston,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 


SEE  ANY  TRAVEL  AGENT 


A  kitchen  phone  that  can  be  recessed  in  a  waJI  or  cabinet. 

A  phone  with  the  dial  conveniently  placed  in  the  handset. 


A  phone  that  has  push  buttons  instead  of  a  dial  for  calling. 
A  compact  micmphnne-dr.il  unit  fnr  "h:iiifh-iiee"  telephoning. 


They're  being  tested  today! 


These  are  models  of  some  new  and 
diflferent  telephones  that  we're  test- 
ing in  the  homes  of  certain  of  our 
customers.  We  want  to  discover  what 
the  customers  themselves  find  most 
useful  and  attractive  about  these 
phones,  and  what  changes  could  be 
made  to  improve  them. 


Exciting  in  themselves,  these  new 
telephones  are  also  symbols  of  many 
exciting  changes  going  on  "behind 
the  scenes"  to  make  the  telephone 
still  more  useful  and  convenient. 
(For  example,  millions  of  our  cus- 
tomers can  now  dial  their  own  long 
distance  calls  direct.) 


Some  day  you  may  have  one  or 
more  of  these  phones  in  your  home. 
But  even  if  these  expermiental  mod- 
els are  never  put  into  full  production, 
the  research  and  technical  skills  that 
went  into  them  will  be  used  in  other 
ways,  to  bring  you  contmually  im- 
proving telephone  service. 
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BROWSE  HERE... 

for  recent  books  you  have  fully  intended 
to  read  and  have  missed,  or  for  others  you 
have  long  neglected  to  add  to  your  li- 
brary. This  trial  membership  will  dem- 
strate  how  you  can  end  such  oversights. 


BOOK~OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  offers  you 


'%i      h 


^ 


for^Jeach 


IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  DURING 
THE  NEXT  YEAR  AT  THE  MEMBERS'  PRICES  .  .  .  WHICH 
AVERAGE  20%  LESS  THAN  THE  REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICES 


101.  EXODUS 

by  LEON  URis.   (Retail  price  $4.50) 

102.  DOCTOR  ZHIVAGO 

by   BORIS    PASTERNAK 

(Retail  price  $5) 

103.  THE  WAR  LOVER 

by    JOHN    HERSEY 

(Retail  price  $5) 

104.  ADVISE  AND  CONSENT 

by   ALLEN   DRURY 

(Retail  price  $5.75) 

105.  THE   UGLY  AMERICAN 

by   WILLIAM    J.    LEDERER 
and   EUGENE   BURDICK 

(Retail  price  $3.95) 

106.  THE  YEARS  WITH   ROSS 

by  JAMES  THiiRBER.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $5) 

107.  JOHN   PAUL  JONES 

by    SAMUEL    ELIOT    MORISON 

Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $6.50) 

108.  ACT  ONE  by  moss  hart 
(Retail  price  $5) 

109.  IT'S   GOOD  TO   BE   ALIVE 
by  ROY  campanhlla.   Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $4.50) 

110.  THE  HARMLESS  PEOPLE 

by    ELIZABETH    MARSHALL    THOMAS 

Illustrated.    (Retail  price  $4.75) 

111.  ELIZABETH   THE   GREAT 

by  ELizAiiETH   JENKINS-   Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $5) 

112.  THE   KING  MUST  DIE 

by    MARY    RENAULT 

(Retail  price  $4.50) 

113.  ANATOMY  OF  A   MURDER 

by  ROBERT  traver 
(Retail  price  $4.50) 


114.  WHAT  WE  MUST  KNOW  ABOUT 
COMMUNISM 

by  HARRY  and  bonaro  overstreet 
(Retail  price  $3.95) 

116.  THE  COMING  OF  THE  NEW  DEAL 

by   ARTHUR    M-    SCHLESINGER,    JR. 

(Retail  price  $6.75) 

117.  AKU-AKU     by  thor  heyerdahl 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 

118.  PETER    FREUCHEN'S   BOOK 
OF  THE  SEVEN   SEAS 

(Retail  price  $8.95) 

119.  THE  BIRTH  OF  BRITAIN 

by    WINSTON    S.    CHURCHILL 

Vol.  I  of  J  Hiitory  of  ibe  Snglisb- 
Speaking  Peoples.  (Retail  price  $6) 

120.  THE  NEW  WORLD 

by    WINSTON    S.    CHURCHILL 

Vol.   II.   (Retail  price  $6) 

121.  THE   AGE  OF  REVOLUTION 

by    WINSTON    S.    CHURCHILL 

Vol.  III.  (Retail  price  $6) 

122.  THE   GREAT  DEMOCRACIES 

by    WTNSTO.N    S-    CHURCHILL 

Vol.  IV.   (Retail  price  $6) 

123.  A  TREASURY  OF  SCIENCE 

£dited  by  harlow  shapley 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 
125.  INSIDE  RUSSIA  TODAY 

by    lOHN   CUNTHER 

(Retail  price  $5.95) 

127.  A   NEW   HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

by   WILLIAM    MILLER 

(Retail  price  $5) 

128.  THIS  HALLOWED   GROUND 

by  BRUCE  CATTON  (Retail  price  $5.95) 

129.  THE   DEAD  SEA   SCROLLS 

by     MILIAR     BURROWS 

(Retail  price  $6.50) 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


130.   READING    FOR   PLEASURE 

Edited  by  bennett  cerf 
(Retail  price  $5.50) 

132.  A  STUDY  OF  HISTORY,  a  2-vol. 
abridgment  of  the  Toynbee 
work  (Retail  price  $11) 

Each  vol.  $1 

133.  A   STILLNESS   AT   APPOMATTOX 

by    BRUCE    CATTON 

(Retail   price  $5) 

134.  THE  COMPLETE  SHORT  STORIES 
OF  W.   SOMERSET   MAUGHAM 

2  vols.   (Retail  price  $12..'i0) 
Eoch  vol.  $1 

135.  THE   COMPLETE   WORKS   OF 
0.   HENRY 

2  vols.   (Retail  price  $10) 
Each  vol.  $1 

137.  THE   BOUNTY  TRILOGY 

(Retail  price  $6.50) 

138.  REMEMBRANCE   OF   THINGS 
PAST        by  NORDHOEF  and  hall 

by  PROUST.  2  vols. 

(Retail  price  $15) 

Each  vol.  $1 

139.  ULYSSES 

by  JAMES  JOYCE.  Unabridged 
(Retail  price  $4.75) 

140.  FIRESIDE    BOOK   OF    FAVORITE 
AMERICAN    SONGS 

Edited  by  Margaret  b.  boni 
(Retail   price  $5) 

148.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  DECLARA- 
TION  OF    INDEPENDENCE 

by   DUMAS    MALONE 

(Retail  price  $10) 

149.  THE  STORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

by  WILL  durant.   (Retail  price  $5) 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 

by 

157. 


158. 


159. 


STUDIES    IN    THE    PSYCHOLOGY 
OF   SEX 

by   HAVELOCK   ELLIS.    2  VOlS. 

(Retail  price  $12.50) 
Each  vol.  $1 
IDEAL   MARRIAGE:   ITS 
PHYSIOLOGY    AND    TECHNIQUE 
by  th.  h.  van  de  velde,  m.d. 
(Retail  price  $7.50) 
BARTIETT'S   FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS  Thirteenth  edition 
(Retail  price  $10) 
STANDARD   HANDBOOK   OF 
SYNONYMS   AND   ANTONYMS 

by    JAMES    C,     FERNALD 

(Retail  price  $3.50) 
AN    ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF 
WORLD   HISTORY 

Edited  by  william  l.  lancer 
(Retail  price  $8.50) 
ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF   AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

Edited  by  richard  b.  morris 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 

ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF   THE   OPERA 

DAVio  ewen  (Retail  price  $7.50) 

THE   POPULAR   MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

!'y    MORRIS    riSHBFIN,     M.D. 

(Retail  price  $4.95) 
GOREN'S   NEW   CONTRACT 
BRIDGE   COMPLETE 

i)y   CHARLES    H.    GOREN 

(Retail  price  $4.95) 
VOGUE'S    BOOK   OF    ETIQUETTE 

by    MILLICENT    FENWICK 

(Retail  price  $5.50) 


THE  PURPOSE  of  this  suggested  trial 
membership  is  to  demonstrate  two 
things  by  your  own  experience:  First, 
that  you  can  really  keep  yourself  from 
missing,  through  oversight  or  overbusy- 
ness,  books  you  fully  intend  to  read; 
second,  the  advantages  of  the  Club's 
Book-Dividend  system,  through  which 
members  regularly  receive  valuable  li- 
brary volumes— either  completely  with- 
out charge  or  at  a  small  fraction  of  their 
price  —  simply  by  buying  books  they 
would  buy  anyway.  The  offer  described 
here  really  represents  "advanced"  Book- 
Dividends  earned  by  the  purchase  of  the 
six  books  you  engage  to  buy  later. 

'I^    The    six    books    you    choose   will    be 


sent  to  you  immediately,  and  you  will 
be  billed  one  dollar  for  each  volume 
(plus  a  small  charge  for  postage). 

^  You  have  a  wide  choice  always- 
over  200  Selections  and  Alternates  dur- 
ing the  year. 

'^  If  you  continue  after  buying  the 
six  books  called  for  in  this  trial  mem- 
bership, with  every  second  Club  choice 
you  buy  you  will  receive,  without 
charge,  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  aver- 
aging around  $7  in  retail  value.  Since  the 
inauguration  of  this  profit-sharing  plan, 
$220,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail 
value)  have  been  earned  and  received 
by  Club  members  as  Book-Dividends. 


^ 


In  the  case  of  multi-voiume  sets,  each  volume  is  to  be  count- 
ed as  a  separate  purchase  at  $1,   unless  otherwise  noted. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH    CLUB,    Inc.  A312 

345   Hudson   Street,    New   York    14,    N.    Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Clubi*  and  send  the  six  library  volumes  whose  numbers  I 
have  indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $6.00  (plus  post- 
age). I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  six  additional  monthly 
Selections — or  Alternates — during  the  first  year  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. Thereafter  I  need  buy  only  four  such  books  in  any 
twelve-month  period  to  maintain  membership.  I  have  the 
right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  alter  buying  six 
Chib  choices  (in  addition  to  those  included  in  tips  introduc- 
tory offer).  The  price  will  never  be  more  than  the  publisher's 
price,  and  frequently  less.  After  my  sixth  purchase,  if  I 
continue.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend'  with  every  second 
Selection — or  Alternate—I  buy.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to 
cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 

INDICATE     BY     NUMBER     THE     SIX     BOOKS     YOU     WANT 

D  D  D  n  D  D 


iMK.      i 
MIIS, 
MISS  I 


•  print  plainly) 


City Zonr State 

Books    for    Canadian    members    are    usually    priced    slightly   hiphe 
siiipped  from  Toronto  ilutu  free,   and   may  be   paid  for   fn  eitbor 
or  Canadian  currency. 


lie    iU-a.    U.    S.    rm.    Off.    ami    hi    Cano<la 


It  saddens  us  to  hear  that  Latin — 
never  a  dead  language  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  to  kill  it — is  fast  disap- 
pearing from  school  curricula  every- 
uhere,  that  even  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, those  citadels  of  classical 
education,  are  thinking  about  drop- 
ping Latin  from  their  list  of  en- 
trance requirements. 

No  more  will  schoolboys  learn  to 
decline  hk  btiec  hoc  and  conjugate 
fero  ferre  tiili  latin.  No  more  will 
they  conquer  the  Gauls  with  Caesar, 
prosecute  Catiline  with  Cicero,  es- 
cape from  burning  Troy  with  Vir- 
gil's Aeneas.  It  begins  t(5  look  as  if 
future  generations  won't  even  know 
the  meaning  of  te»/pi/s  fiigit  and 
e  pliirihiis  iiniim.  of  semper  puratus 
and  veni  vidi  vici  —  let  alone  the 
footnoters'  favorites,  i.e.,  e.g.,  and 
ibid.  A  sad  state  of  affairs  indeed! 

If  there  is  a  moral  here,  it  is  prob- 
ably something  about  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  in  action.  Latin 
Is  something  like  the  companies  of  a 
half  century  ago  that  manufactured 
trolley  cars  and  buttonhooks,  kero- 
sene lamps  and  ladies'  bustles.  They 
went  out  of  business  eventually  be- 
cause no  one  wanted  what  they 
made. 

History  repeats  itself  all  the  time. 
There  are  companies  in  business  to- 
day whose  products,  however  high 
in  quality,  will  not  always  be  in  de- 
mand, companies  that  will  some  day 
go  out  of  business  because  of  their 
failure  to  develop  new  products  and 
new  markets.  There's  a  lesson  here 
for  investors:  Be  sure  the  companies 
in  which  you  own  stock  are  man- 
aged by  men  who  are  alert  and  ag- 
gressive and  forward-looking. 

Remember,  there  is  no  rule  that 
says  a  share-owner,  like  a  sea  cap- 
tain, must  stay  with  his  ship. 

MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

I     NCORPORATE     D 

Aler/ikeif  Ncii'  York  Sloik  Exchange 
lUid  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

O/Aa-f  ni  112  Cities 


LETTERS 


Writing  in  America 


To  THE  EnnoRs: 

I  Ii;i\L'  Ijccii  idly  wondering  luow  you 
(anic  lo  allow  a  ])iecc  as  inchoate  as 
Alfred  Kazin's  "The  .Alone  CFcneration" 
lo  sabotage  an  otherwise  excellent  sup- 
plement [October].  Mr.  Kazin's  article 
with  its  armchair  petulance,  its  lack  of 
humor,  its  tendency  to  begin  sentences 
with  such  exhausted  phrases  as  "In  our 
mass  age"  and  "Our  cultme  is  stiipefy- 
ingly  without  support  from  tradition." 
its  ()l)ligaiorY  reference  to  To((]ueville. 
its  sighing  for  tlie  good  old  days,  its 
\\aspish  vvrist-sla]>ping  of  writers  who 
aren't  writing  the  kind  of  good  olcl- 
fasliioiied  novel  he  and  Mr.  Maugham 
used  LO  love  so  much,  its  final  \ague  ad- 
monition to  the  young  folks  "not  to  in- 
vent human  values  but  only  to  rediscover 
them"  (whate\er  that  means),  is  the  very 
model  of  academic  fustiness  .  .  . 

Elaine  Di'Nnv 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Kazin's  analysis  of  the  ills  of 
fu  tion  in  the  'fifties  should  be  a  real 
(hallenge  to  young  writers.  Thought- 
])ro\()kiiig,  it  has  shed  new  light  on  what 
not  to  do  with  themes  and  style.  ...  I 
<|uitc  agree  that  a  major  fallacy  in  to- 
day's fiction  is  the  misdirected  and  un- 
.sound  search  for  emotional  identity. 
There  is  yet  room,  though,  for  a  deeply 
searching  novel  froiri  this  alone  genera- 
lion,  and  for  characters  who  can  testify 
lor  themselves  as  they  search  diligently 
lor  an  identity  of  the  s])irit  of  man  in  a 
confused  and  troubled  time. 

Edward  Dickson 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  editors 
or  l-iizalieth  Hardwick  added  tlie  note 
at  the  end  of  her  excellent  article.  .  .  . 
lo  imite  "letters  presenting  a  different 
e\aluation  from  hers"  is  a  nice  piece 
of  irony.  One  of  the  few  editorial 
inanities  she  neglected  to  mention  is 
the  literary  editor's  version  of  tlie  Eisen- 
liower  ])Ioy:  If  one  (an't  prevent  ;i 
definite  o|)iiiion  from  l)(  ing  expressed, 
one  solicits  a  contradictory  opinion,  calls 
tlic  \oid  between  them  "fair-minded- 
iKss."  and  forgets  the  matter  as  soon  as 
jjossible. 

ROHERT    ErWIN 

Ann  Arbor,   Mich. 


It  is  shocking  that  Iltnper's  should 
find  space  for  an  article  so  iminformcd 
and  so  abstird  as  Elizabeth  Hardwick's 
["The  Decline  of  Hook  Reviewing"].  As 
television  comedians  lake  personal  insult 
for  humor,  she  takes  it  for  criticism.  It 
is  po.ssiblc  to  find  much  fault  with  book 
reviewing  in  America;  but  Hurpcr's 
should  know,  even  if  Miss  Hardwick 
does  not,  that  (irg}imrtil]iin  ml  lioiniiion 
is  a  fallacy. 

Georc.e   p.    BRc)(:KWA^• 

President.  W.  VV.  Norton  8:  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  unpardoiial)le  sin  of  the  publica- 
tions Elizabeth  Hardwick  names  and  the 
reviewers  who  appear  in  them  seems  to 
be  their  common  lack  of  drama  of 
opinion.  There  is  no  quarrel  with  this 
\iew.  But  what  if  switching  from  cool 
to  hot  ...  as  she  suggests,  should  i>ro- 
duce  a  stereotype  of  the  unpleasant  in 
place  of  the  stereotype  of  the  vacuous? 
What  if  instead  of  the  "simple  coverage" 
or  the  "sweet  bland  commendations"  or 
the  dizzy  inflation  of  "the  value  and  im- 
portance of  individual  books"  ...  re- 
viewers should  revert  to  ideological  pro- 
nouncements, social  arrogations,  and 
esoteric    prepo.ssessions?  .  .  . 

Also  the  accommodation  against  which 
she  inveighs  is  not  necessarily  the  baby 
of  those  she  blames.  They  are  but  the 
midwives.  .  .  .  Today's  circumspection 
in  reviewing  is  an  element  of  that  dialect 
of  doubt  which  holds  us  all  in  thrall  .  .  . 
in  a  world  in  which  everything  from  the 
course  of  nature  to  the  course  of  man 
has  become  ambiguous  and  provisional. 
.  .  .  The  reviewer's  day  of  preaching 
damnation  or  assuming  the  role  of  a 
hanging  judge  is  over.  He  must  come  to 
a  more  contemporary  relationship  with 
the  Common  Reader. 

Max  Cosman 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

We  owe  a  debt  to  Miss  Hardwick  for 
her  splendid  jol>  of  reporting  on  the 
decline  of  honest  criticism  by  American 
book  reviewers.  Strangely  enough,  but 
a  few  pages  away  are  to  be  found  three 
pages  wasted  on  the  glorification  of  the 
greatest  literary  fraud  practiced  on  the 
American  people  since  James  Jones's 
From  Here  lo  Eternity  .  .  .  Allen 
Drury's  Advise  and  Consent.  William  S. 
White  and  the  other  men  of  the  Wash- 
ington, press  corps  call  it  a  first-rate 
novel  and  .  .  .  jioint  to  the  more  than 
one  hundred  characters,  the  time  ele- 
ment, the  issues  involved.  I  call  to  their 
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they  are  representative  of  the  enormous  savings  members  enjoy. 
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You  may  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book  Find  Club  and  send  me  the  two  free  sets  of  my 
choice  \\ith  my  first  selection  (checked  below)  at  the  special  member's  price  (plus  postage  and 
handlmg).  I  agree  to  buy  at  least  five  additional  selections—or  alternates— in  the  next  twelve  months, 
with  the  undcrstandmg  that  I  am  to  receive  a  free  bonus  book  after  my  fourth  purchase.  I  am  to  re- 
ceive each  month  without  charge  the  Book  Find  News  containing  an  authoritative  review  of  the  forth- 
commg  selection  and  descriptions  of  all  other  books  available  to  me  at  special  member's  prices. 
This  will  enable  me  to  make  my  own  choice:  if  I  do  not  want  the  selection  announced  I  can 
return  your  form  saying  "send  me  nothing"  or  use  it  to  order  another  book  from  the  more  than 
100  current  choice  titles  offered.  I  may  cancel  my  membership  at  any  time  after  purchasing  the 
five  additional  selections  or  alternates. 

Begin  membership  with  one  of  these  books 

D  The  Man  Who  Would  Be  God  Q  America  as  a  Civilization 

Q  Shakespeare  and   Company  and  Q  J.   B.  and 

Human   Nature   and  the   Human  Condition  Brave  New  World  Revisited 

□   Exotic   Zoology  D  A   History  of  Western  Morals 

D  The  Livmg  Theatre  Q  The  Odyssey:   A  Modern  Sequel 

a  A  History  of  Sexual  Customs  Q  The  Holy  Barbarians 

Choose  any  two  of  these  sets  fkEe  with  your  first  selection 

Q  The  Great  Ages  of  Western  Philosophy  □  The  Crisis  of  the  Old  Order  and 
Q  Anthology   of   Japanese   Literature  and  The  Coming  of  the  New  Deal 

Modern  Japanese   Literature  Q  The  Creek  Myths 
O  The  Notebooks  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
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Hine, 


le  cognac 


H  INE 


>  AND  h 

IKE  ? 


'il      .D  AND  h 


Epatant! 


y 


Une  chaleur  crepitante.  Des  pensees 
heureuses.  La  societe  de  vieux  amis. 
Le  Cognac  Hine  accroit  le  plaisir  de 
pareils  instants.  Un  gout  rare  et  precieux 
qui  plait  a  tons.  Le  Cognac  Hine 
proclame  le  meilleur  Cognac,  par  les 
connoisseurs  du  monde  entier, 
parce  que  c'est 
le  Cognac  .  .  .  Sec. 


Hine  Profiounced  Fine  The  World  Over 

2rSran6$Jnc  nyc 

COGNAC  BRANDY  •  84  PROOF 
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attention  The  Four  Gcorgt's  by  William 
M.  Ih.ukeray.  ...  In  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  pajres  used  by  Mr.  Driiry  and 
one-sixth  the  number  of  words,  Mr. 
I  hackeray  created  hundreds  of  charac- 
ters whom  the  reader  can  see,  hear,  and 
conuniinicate  with.  .  .  .  Mr.  Drury  may 
have  written  a  book  but  he  did  not  write 
a   novel.  .  .  . 

Dan   H.   .McCi  i.i.oi  (.11 
Toledo,  O. 

Miss  Hardwi(k's  article  ends  with  a 
recjuest  lor  connnents.  For  five  years  I 
have  Ixcn  I  lie  producer-moderator  of 
"New  liooks  ol  .Significance."  a  weekly 
televised  discussion  pros^ram  sponsored 
by  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  pre- 
sented as  a  public-service  feature  over 
VVG.AL  rV-Lancaster  as  part  of  their 
Collej^e-of-thc-.Air.  Working  away,  virtu- 
ally unheard  of  in  the  metropolitan 
centers,  we've  created  something  that  I 
think  is  significant,  atid  sometliing  that, 
imitated  elsewhere,  nn'ght  lend  new  life 
to  book  reviewing  and  book  coverage.  .  .  . 

Network  IV  will  not  (or  cannot)  sup- 
port adecjuate  book-review  facilities:  but 
working  on  a  regional  b.isis,  using  free 
time  that  local  stations  could  contribute, 
perhaps  the  book  scene  could  be  better 
covered.  .  .  . 

We  h.'ive  no  budget:  we  have  to  rely 
on  the  generosity  of  those  passing 
through  or  visiting  l.antaster  who  are 
willing  to  tape  a  half-hour  with  us.  In 
the  absence  of  a  \isiting  celebrity  we 
use  a  panel  of  college  i^rofessors.  .  .  . 
The  presence  of  an  author  on  such  a- 
panel  usually  promotes  rather  than 
hinders  triticism  and  we  end  up  damn- 
ing as  much  as  praising. 

The  survey  people  tell  us  th;it  38,500 
people  are  likely  to  watch  our  Thursday 
9:00  A.M.  show.  .  .  .  Where  network  TV 
can't  be  controversial  or  can't  go  beyond 
Dave  Garroway's  five  minutes  with  an 
author,  we  can  explore  in  consicferable 
depth.  We've  discussed  birth  control  and 
population  pressures,  involved  Loren 
Fiselcy  in  discussions  on  evolution,  and 
generally  lived  as  dangerously  as  one  can 
in  the  world  of  ideas  on  one  of  the  mass 
medi.i.  [Possibly]  others  might  want  to 
work  in   the  same  direction. 

Richard  J.   .Stonksifer 

Asst.  to  the  Dean 

Fr.inklin  and  Marshall  College 

Lancaster.  Pa. 

What  was  that  merchandise-sales  pitch 
by  Frank  Yerby  ["How  and  Why  I  Write 
the  Cf)stume  Novel"]  doing  in  your  won- 
derful supplement  on  writing.  ...  In 
Mr.  Yerby's  view  the  re.iding  jiid^lic  is 
apparently  a  tightly  shut  mouth  which 
has  to  be  wheedled  open.  Yerby  Brand 
slides  down  mi-noticed!  No  chewing! 
No  swallowing!  .\nd  along  with  this 
insidious    advice    to    young    writers    he 


AN  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER^.^from  THE  RCA  VICTOR  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  MUSIC 


A  six- record  album  of  the  most  beloved  works  of 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


[Nationally  Advertised  Prices— Regular  L.  P.:  $29.98,-  Stereophonic:  $35.98] 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  STEREO  PIAYER 

. . .  and  want  the  Tchaikovsky 
.ilbum  in  that  version,  please 
check  the  box  in  the  coupon. 
In  that  case,  the  records  you 
agree  to  buy  during  the  year 
be  sent  to  you  in  their 
stereo  versions  (nationally 
advertised  price  $5.98  each). 


You  can  begin  this  Trial  Membership  with  any  of  these  recent  selections  and  alternates 


C-1  BRAHMS                C-2  BERLIOZ  C-3    BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  3          Harold  in  Italy  Concerto  in  D 

Chicago  Symphony     Primrose,  violist  Heifetz,   v'inini'iU 

Reiner              Boston   Symphony  Boston  Sym. 

Munch  Munch 


MOST  music  lovers,  in  the  back  of  their 
minds,  certainly  intend  to  build  up  for 
themselves  a  representative  record  library  of 
the  World's  Great  Music.  Unfortunately,  al- 
most always  they  are  haphazard  in  carrying 
out  this  aspiration.  Because  of  more  sysiem- 
aUc  collection  by  members  of  the  Society, 
operating  costs  can  be  greatly  reduced  and 
great  savings  can  be  passed  on  to  record  col- 
lectors. The  remarkable  Introductory  Offer 
above  is  a  dramatic  demonstration. 

After  their  sixth  purchase,  continuing 
members  can  build  their  record  libraries  at 
almost  a  one-third  saving  over  the  manufac- 
turer's nationally  advertised  price.  For  every 
two  records  purchased  (from  a  group  of  at 
least  100  made  available  annually  by  the  So- 
ciety) members  will  receive  a  third  rca 
VrcTOR  Tied  Seal  Tlecord  free. 

A  cardinal  feature  of  the  plan  is  GUIDANCE. 
The  Society  has  a  Selection  Panel  whose  sole 
function  is  to  recommend  "must-have"  works 
for  members.  Members  of  the  panel  are;  DEEMS 
TAYLOR,  composer  and  commentator,  Chair- 
man;    SAMUEL    CHOTZINOFF,    General     Music 


C-4  RAVEL:  Bolero 
Raps.  Espagnole 

La  Valse 
DEBUSSY:  After- 
noon of  a  Faun 
Boston  Sym. 
Munch 


C-6  MENDELSSOHN 
Italian  &  Reforma- 
tion Symphonies 

Boston  Sym. 
Munch 


C-7  BEETHOVEN 
Emperor   Concerto 

Kubinstein,  p'nnijst 

SYM.    OF   THE   AIR 

Krips 


Director,  nbc;  JACQUES  barzun,  author  and 
music  critic;  JOHN  M.  CONLY,  music  editor  of 
Jfee  Jtlantic;  AARON  COPLAND,  composer; 
ALFRED  FRANKENSTEIN,  music  editor  of  the 
San  Trancisco  Chronicle;  DOUGLAS  MOORE, 
composer  and  Professor  of  Music,  Columbia 
University;  WILLIAM  SCHUMAN,  composer  and 
president  of  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  CARLE- 
TON  SPRAGUE  SMITH,  former  chief  of  Music 
Division,  N.  Y.  Public  Library;  G.  WALLACE 
WOODWORTH,    Professor    of    Music,    Harvard. 

HOW  THE  SOCIETY  OPERATES 

EACH  month,  three  or  more  12-inch  331 3 
R.P.  M.  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records  are 
announced  and  described  to  members.  One  is 
singled  out  as  the  record-of-the-month  and, 
unless  the  Society  is  otherwise  instructed  (on 
a  simple  form  always  provided),  this  record  is 
sent  to  the  member.  If  the  member  does  not 
want  the  work  he  may  specify  an  alternate, 
or  instruct  the  Society  to  send  him  nothing. 
For  every  record  purchased,  members  pay 
only  $4.98— $5.98  for  stereo— the  nationally 
advertised  price.  (For  every  shipment  a  small 
charge  for  postage  and  handling  is  added.) 


C-8  GRIEG:  Peer  Gynt    C-10  R.  STRAUSS 
&   Lyric   Suites  Till  Eulenspiegel 

BOSTON   POPS  &  Death  and 

Fiedler  Transfiguration 

Vienna  Philhar. 
Reiner 
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RCA    VICTOR    Society    of    Great    Music 

c/o    Book-of-the-Month     Club,     Inc. 

345    Hudson   Street,    New  York    14.    N.   Y. 

Plea.se  roEi.stei-  me  as  a  member  OS  The  RCA  VU- 
tor  Society  of  Great  Music  and  send  me  immediately, 
witiiout  charge,  the  TCHAHCOVSKY  OMNIBUS  on 
six  records,  with  my  first  purciiaBe.  indicated  be- 
low. Also  send.  tree,  a  fifty-disc  metal  record 
holder.  I  at^ree  to  buy  five  additional  records  within 
twelve  mohth.s  from'  those  made  available  bj?  the 
Society,    for    each    of   which    I   will    be   billed    at  the 

manufacturer's    nationailv    advertised    price $4.98 

for  monaural  recordings,  $.5.98  for  stereophonic 
recordings.  A  small  charge  for  postage,  sales  tax 
and  handling  is  added.  Thereafter.  I  need  bu.v  only 
four  such  records  in  any  twelve-month  period  to 
maintain  membership.  I  may  cancel  my  membership 
any  time  after  bu.ving  six  records  from  the  Society. 
After  my  sixth  purchase,  for  every  two  records  I 
buy  from  the  Society  I  will  receive  a  third  RCA 
VICTOR  Red  Seal  record  free. 

AS    IVIY    FIRST    PURCHASE    SEND    IVIE 


Specify  by  number  and  title  one  of  the   record? 
shown  above 
IMPORTANT:    Be    sure    to    check    box     if    you       1 — I 
wish     STEREO    VERSIONS      I I 


MR.    ) 
MRS. 
MISS  ) 


(PLE.^SE  PRINT  PLAINLY 


City Zone State 

NOTE:    If  you  wish  your  membership  credited  to  a 
authorized  RCA  VICTOR  dealer,    please  fill   in  hen 


DEALER'S   NAME 

PLEASE    NOTE:    Records   can    be    shipped    only    to 


dents    of    the 


nadc    In   Canada 


Tiny  transistorized 
Dictet  records  exec- 
utives and  other  birds 


The  Dictaphone  Dictet  recorder  weighs 
only  2  lbs.  11  oz.,  but  it  will  lake  on  the 
bellow  of  a  310-lb.  sales  manager,  as  well 
as  the  trill  of  a  finch. 

This  miniature  tape  recorder  runs  on  in- 
credibly powerful,  self-contained  batteries 
good  for  20-plus  hours  of  recording. 


The  Dictet  recorder  is  about  as  thick  as 
a  club  sandwich  and  far  easier  to  use.  You 
just  pick  up  the  mike  and  talk.  The  mike 
doubles  as  a  playback  speaker.  Transcribe 
from  the  companion  Dictet  Typer  or  from 
Dictet  itself. 

It's  a  precision  piece  of  engineering  for 
recording  travel  dictation,  sales  and  field 
reports,  interviews  and  obscure  things  you 
wouldn't  believe.  Few  things  that  can  be 
covered  under  business  expenses  are  this 
much  fun. 

Write  Dictaphone  Corporation  for  more 
details,  or — much  easier — call  our  repre- 
sentative for  a  demonstration. 


BY 
DICTAPHONE 

Dictaphone  Corporation,  Dcpt.  HA-129 
730  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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offers  his  product  as  the  trick  to  ni;ike 
the  public  forget  tlie  "vast  moronic 
eye"  of  television.  People  who  don't 
read  his  sort  of  stuff  don't  watch  that 
kind  of  television  either.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Simon  Ri  bin 
Nortli  Bedford.  .Mass. 

One  of  the  mysteries  I  shall  never 
solve  is  the  tendency  of  successful  au- 
thors who  undertake  a  chore  of  teaching 
for  a  bit  of  extra,  money  to  protest  to 
anyone  who  catches  them  at  it  that  they 
really  aren't  teaching  and  that,  in  fact, 
creative  writing  can't  be  taught.  They 
will  do  this  even  while  they  give  evi- 
dence, as  Archibald  MacLeish  docs  ["On 
the  Teaching  of  Writing"]  that  they  are 
excellent   teachers.  .   .   . 

Mr.  MacLeish  gives  his  pupils  wise 
advice  abf)ut  learning  from  their  read- 
ing, strives  himself  to  grasp  his  jjupil's 
intent  before  ajjpraising  his  |)erform- 
ancc,  encourages  him  to  learn  how  to 
criticize  his  own  work,  see  subjects  in 
the  life  around  him.  and  applauds  every 

evidence  of  sincerity Anyone  can 

understand  Mr.  MacLeish's  regret  that 
all  his  ])upils  haven't  the  genius  of  a 
John  Keats.  Our  teacher  seems  tf)  for- 
get that  the  essence  of  genius  is  a 
su])reme  capacity  for  learning.   .  .  . 

For  these  cleverly  written  denigrations 
of  teachers  of  writing  by  authors  in  the 
headlines  I  can  summon  only  one  ex- 
])hinati<)n— a  perhaps  unconscious  im- 
pulse to  promote  the  theory  of  the  di- 
\ine  ordination  or  Delphic  origin  of 
letters. 

Thomas    H.    llzzi  ll 
Stillwater.   Okla. 

Vance  Bourjaily's  "The  Lost  Art  of 
AVriting  for  Television"  was  very  per- 
tinent at  a  tiiTic  when  one  of  the  finest 
original  plays  ever  presented  on  TV  was 
being  stamped  on  by  such  esteemed 
critics  as  the  Nexn  York  Times'  Jack 
Goidd.  I  am  referring  to  "People  Kill 
Peo])le.  Sometimes."  the  first  offering  of 
a  new  Siniday  dramatic  series  patterned 
somewhat  after  the  old  Philco  Playhouse 
(except,  so  far  there  have  been  too  few 
original  plays).  It  seemed  to  me  .  .  . 
noble,  lyrical,  and  beautifully  acted.  Mr. 
Bourjaily  is  quite  right  when  he  says 
that  television  needs  "one  elof]iient  critic 
concerned  with  and  able  to  recognize 
literature." 

Trouble  is,  such  a  fellow  wouldn't 
really  have  much  to  do. 

Al   SH,\'ER\r.^N 

Ardsley.  N.  Y. 

Inscrutable  Dag 

To  THE  Editors: 

The  article  by  Joseph  Lash  ["The 
Man  on  the  38th  Floor,"  October]  is  the 


ray  of  light  that  .\mericans  need  to  in 
terpret  the  mysterious  and  uncanny  ef 
fectiveness  of  the  UN  Chief.  For  the 
many  avid  Harper's  readers  and  for  the 
thousands  of  students  that  will  read  and 
reread  this  interpretative  biographical 
sketch  of  Secretary-General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold— thanks. 

O.  K.  Cai.dvvki.l,  Principal 

Fostoria  High  School 

Fostoria,  O 


VOtS  ^OUR    ^ 


To  THE  Editors: 

Charles  Schaeffer  and  Art  Cosing 
["How  Much  Poison  .Are  You  Breath- 
ing." October]  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  assimilating  a  great  deal  of  data  on 
automotive  exhaust  and  ])resenting  it  in 
a  readable,   informative  way. 

The  last  paragraph  gives  the  impres 
sion  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  the] 
layman  at  this  point  and  that  all  of  u 
must  await  the  Detroit  research.  It  i 
true  that  the  final  answer  will  com( 
from  research  but  [meanwhile]  the  lay 
man  can  cut  down  on  \isible  smoke  and 
even  carbon  monoxide  by  seeing  to  ii 
that  his  vehicle  is  properly  maintained 
and  kept  in  good  repair.  .  .  .  We  will  b 
ha]jpy  to  send  to  Harper's  readers  oui 
short  easy-to-follow  pamphlet  on  thi 
subject. 

Leonard  Greenberg,  M.D 

Commissionci 

Dcpt.  of  .\ir  Pollution  Contro 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Part   of   the   pamphlet   is   reproduce< 
above.    Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writ 
ing  to  Publications,  Department  of  .-ti 
PoUtition    Control,  15   Park   Row,  A> 
York  38,  N.  Y. 

The  Steam  of  Yesteryeai 

To  THE  Editors: 

I  enjoyed  "The  Steaming  Stanley 
Twins"  by  Dr.  Howard  D.  Fabins 
[October]  perhaps  because  my  first  ca 
was  a  steamer,  a  Toledo,  ^vhich  I  drov 
in  1899.  It  was  a  much  more  substantia 
car  than  the  Locomobile  which  followec 
it,  Avith  the  boiler  under  the  seat.  I 
was  not  as  lively  as  the  Stanley  as  it  car 
ried  .ilioui  100  pounds  steam  pressure 
against  the  Stanley's  600. 

I  knew  both  the  Stanleys  in  their  Wes 
Newton  shop.  I  saw  them  uraiipini 
layers  of  piano  wire  around  their  boiler 
and  soldering  it  at  several  points, 
never  knew  one  to  blow  up.  ...  I  als( 


IN  SKIING... 

EXPERIENCE  IS  THE  GREAT  TEACHER 

IN  SCOTCH... 

TEACHER'S 

IS  THE  GREAT  EXPERIENCE 


Only  experience  could  produce  Scotch  of  such  unvarying 
quality  and  good  taste  as  Teacher's  Highland  Cream. 
Today,  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations  of  the  Teacher 
family  still  personally  supervise  the  making  of  this 
famous  product  of  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


TEACHER'S  HIGHLAND    CREAM    BLENDED    SCOTCH  WHISKY  / 86  PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN   &    CO.,   NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


What  does  Kee  Begay  see  in  the  mirror? 


Does  he  see  a  lonely  little  Indian  boy 
far  from  home  and  family  or  does  Kee 
Begay  see  himself  as  a  new  kind  of 
American?  At  school  he  is  learning 
to  speak  English  and  become  proficient 
in  skills  that  will  help  him  to  a  place  in 
the  outside  world.  Kee  Begay  often 
wonders:  what  is  the  outside  world 
like?  During  his  few  short  years,  he 
has  known  only  extreme  poverty  at 
home  and  a  feeling  of  not  belonging  at 
public  school. 

Unlike  most  of  his  non-Indian  class- 
mates, Kee  Begay  has  only  the  bare 
necessities  which  the  school  provides. 
His  family  can  give  him  nothing.  His 
father's  income  depends  on  occasional 
employment  in  a  sawmill  or  temporary 
work  on  a  vegetable  farm  off  the 
reservation. 

Must  Kee  Begay  return  to  hopeless 
poverty? 

Encouragement  for  Kee  Begay 

Save  the  Children  Federation's 
Indian  Sponsorship  Program  aims  to 


give  such  Indian  children  a  more  nearly 
normal  social  and  educational  experi- 
ence. It  encourages  and  aids  them  to 
fulfill  their  roles  as  useful  citizens  of 
our  nation.  Your  sponsorship  means 
direct  help  to  an  individual  child  for 
such  items  as  clothes,  shoes,  new  books 
and  a  little  spending  money  to  buy 
toothpaste,  soap — perhaps  a  class  year- 
book. But  most  important,  your  corre- 
spondence gives  the  child  spiritual 
values  beyond  calculation — hope,  en- 
couragement, aspiration,  morale.  For 
a  child  like  Kee  Begay,  finding  his 
place  in  school  is  the  first  important 
step  toward  becoming  a  useful  citizen. 

Won't  you  help  a  little  Indian  child 
to  join  the  main  stream  of  American 
life?  These  children  with  their  great  cul- 
tural heritage,  their  talents  and  skills  can 
contribute  to  a  stronger  America — if 
you  care  enough  to  be  a  friend.  Use  the 
coupon  now  to  befriend  an  Indian  child. 

SCF  works  through  Tribal  authori- 
ties among  the  Apache,  Pima,  Navajo, 
Papago,  Mojave,  and  Pueblo  Indians. 


SCF  National  Sponsors  include:  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Henry  Luce,  Norman  Rockwell,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman. 


Registered  with  the  U.  S.  State  Department  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
"SERVING  CHILDREN   FOR  28  YEARS" 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

Boston  Post  Rd.,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 
I  would  like  to  sponsor  an  American  Indian  child  at  $120  a  year.  I  enclose  $120  for  1 
year.  . .  $60  semi-annually .  .  .  $30  for  1st  quarter  ...  $10  for  1st  month  ...  I  cannot  be  a 
sponsor  but  enclosed  is  my  gift  of  $  ...  for  the  American  Indian  Self-Help  program. 
Please  send  me  my  sponsored  Indian  child's  name,  story  and  picture. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


ZONE STATE. 

Contributions  are  Deductible  from  Income  Tax 
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LETTERS 

kiitxv  the  White  brothers  and  their  car 
Asiiich  was  well  designed  and  built.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Fabing,  in  common  with  many 
others,  does  not  touch  on  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  passing  of  steam.  It  was  not 
danger  from  fire  but  the  effect  of  water 
on  the  boiler  tubes.  Tlie  same  reason 
is  behind  the  passing  of  steam  loco- 
motives. Hard  water  bakes  a  heat-resist- 
ing coating  on  the  tubes;  acid  water  eats 
them  away.  Limited  fireboxes  also  af- 
fected their  utility  for  long  runs.  After 
about  150  miles  they  needed  a  new  fire. 
Diesels  can  rim  coast  to  coast  by  chang- 
ing engine  crews. 

The  simplicity  of  the  steam  engine 
gives  it  great  appeal,  after  you  get  up 
steam,    but    the    space    needed    to   carry 

water  is  a  great  drawback Xlthough 

I  fear  they  have  gone  forever,  steam  cars 
A\-ilI  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  old- 
timers  [like  the  undersigned  who  is  92] 
talk  about  tlicin  to  their  children  and 
giaudchildrcn. 

Fri-o  H.  Col\'in 
Point  Pleasant   Beadi.  N.   |. 

Siex  and  Sanskrit 

la  mi;  Editors: 

In  "On  Wisconsin"  [October]  David 
BorofF  depreciates  elcinentary  school 
teaching,  calling  it  only  a  "modest  goal 
for  an  intelligent  girl."  Why  does  a 
.State  Department  typist  have  a  more 
"giamr)r(nis"  job?  Apparently  Boroff 
considers  any  sui)ject,  sucli  ;;s  Advanced 
Sanskrit,  which  adds  nothing  to  a  stU' 
dent's  earning  ability  as  "magnificently 
useless."  .\nd  where  did  he  ever  get  the 
idea  tli.it  a  uni\ersity's  greatness  de- 
pends on  its  "Ph.D.  production  rate"? 
AA'heii  such  confusion  about  education's 
true  \alues  exists,  there  can  be  little  hope 
for  improvement. 

Mac  E.  Barrick 

Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  proportion  of  "On  Wisconsin" 
devoted  to  social  life  leads  me  to  suspect 
that  if  Mr.  Boroff  were  asked  to  report 
on  the  research  activities  of  a  chemical 
corporation's  laboratories,  he  would 
busily  gather  information  on  the  cock- 
tails the  workers  drank,  the  country 
clubs  they  belonged  to,  and  the  coital 
positions  they  preferred.  Interesting, 
perhaps,   but  apropos?   .   .    . 

W.  J.  Bonk 
/\nn  .4rbor,  Mich. 

Any  similarity  between  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  of  Mr.  Boroff's  article  and 
the  university  I  attended  for  five  years 
is   purely   nominative.   .    .    . 

Nancy  Reynolds  van  Norton 

Wisconsin.  Class  of  1952 

Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


Tremendous  nation^vide  response  permits  an  extension  of  this 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


LAROUSSE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  MYTHOLOGY 

I       -^  INTRODUCTION  BY  ROBERT  GRAVES 

Substantial  pre-Christmas  savings  if  you  order  now 


"  '^f\ 


fou  are  invited  to  explore  the  splendor  and  excitement  of  the  first 
omplete  encyclopedia  of  world  mythology. . .  from  pre-Biblical  Egypt 
,nd  pre -Homeric  Greece  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  Africa,  the  Orient, 
he  Pacific,  and  the  Americas  .  .  .  illustrated  with  an  incomparable 
ssemblage  of  authentic  painting,  sculpture,  symbols,  idols,  ritual 
nd  sacrificial   objects,  many  rarely  seen   by  modern  'Western   eyes. 


168  ILLUSTRATIONS  —  MANY 
N  FULL  COLOR.  A  GIANT 
'GLUME  OF  512  OVERSIZE 
'AGES  (8V4"xliy2")  To  prepare  the 

AROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MYTHOLOGY, 

clcbrated  scholars  in  every  field  from 

I  It  and  Archaeology  to  Linguistics  and 

Ethnology    labored    for    ten    years  — 

massing-    from    every    continent    the 

lythological  traditions  of  hundreds  of 

ations,    people,    tribes    and    cultures. 

'he  original   French-language  edition 

i-om  the  famous  publishing  house  of 

i.arousse  in  Paris  is  one  of  the  most 

ighly   acclaimed    reference   works   in 

I  he  world  today.  This  is  the  first  edi- 

lion  ever  available  in  English.  There  is 

0  other  book  like  it. 

aVERYTHING  YOU'VE  EVER 
VAWTED  TO  KNOW  about  world 
nythology  can  be  found  here  in  a  few 
.loments.  Yet  this  great  "reference" 
vork  is  designed  not  only  to  be  con- 
ulted  for  facts  but  read  for  pleasure, 
t  offers  a  reading  experience  wrought 
y^^f^  of  poetry  and  besti- 

ality, of  sorcery  and 
grandeur  and  primal 
awe  ...  a  voyage 
backwards  in  time  to 
the  well-spring's  of 
jian's  hti'ialure,  theatre,  music,  the- 
I  logy,  architecture,  and  folklore. 
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ends  and  rites  of  Phoenicia ..  .the 
great  pagan  heritage  of  the  Celts  and 
Norse  and  Slavs,  much  of  it  heretofore 
inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. . .  the 
strange  shamanistic  cults  of  the  an- 
cient Magyars  and  Finns. 

FROM  PERSIA  TO  POLYNESIA 
AND  PERU.  To  read  on  is  to  be 
plunged  headlong  into  the  exotic  mys- 
ticism of  the  East...Zoi'oaster  and  the 
Magi... the  cult 
of  Mithra  .  .  . 
•the  mysteries 
of  Mani...the 
multitudinous 
gods  and 
castes  and 
epics  of  Hinduism  . . .  the  exalting  doc- 
trines of  the  Buddha... the  intensely 
practical  mythology  of  the  Chinese... 
and  the  exquisite  legends  that  lie  be- 
neath the  painting  and  poetry  and 
drama  of  Japan.  And  here,  as  well,  are 
the  great  mythic  legacies  of  Negro 
Africa,  the  South  Pacific,  the  Indians 
of  North  and  South  America . .  .even 
the  legends  and  witchcraft  of  the  silent 
world  of  the  Eskimos. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE.  A  work  of 
such  size  and  scope 
and  richness  of  illus- 
tration would  ordi- 
narily be  priced  at 
$25.00  or  more.  However  the  interest 
expressed  in  this  first  Engiish- 
language  edition  by  laymen  and  schol- 
ars alike  made  feasible  an  extremely 
large  printing  priced  at  only  $15.00. 
But  yoii,  can  save  even  more  by  order- 
in(j  your  copy  notv. 

To  help  build  up  the  size  of  the  first 
printing  (and  lower  the  cost  per  copy) 
a  pre-Publication  Announcement  last 
summer  oft'ered  the  book  at  the  special 
introductory  price  of  $12.50.  So  great 
was  the  response  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  offer  an  additional  printing  at  the 
same  low  $12.50  price.  Natui-aUy  this 
offer  is  limited.  After  December  31,  the 
book  will  be  sold  at  the  full  price  of 
$15.00.  There  can  be  no  additional 
extensions. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  To  order  a 
copy  for  yourself  (or  as  a  princely 
Christmas  gift)  simply  mail  the  cou- 
pon today.  Examine  the  book  for  2 
weeks.  If  not  delighted,  just  return  it 
and  owe  nothing.  Otherwise,  we  shall 
bill  you  at  the  special  introductory 
price  (only  $12.50).  Mail  coupon  today 

to    PROMETHEUS    PRESS,    Dept.    PH-520, 

131  Varick  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


..'--'v 


NO  RISK  ORDER  FORM 
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^ROM  OEDIPUS  TO  SIEG- 
FRIED. Here  are  the  animal-hoadcd 
leities  of  Egypt's  religion  of  death... 
he  planetary  divinities  of  Babylonia 
..the  uncensoi'ed  family  history  of 
he  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece  and 
iome  (including  episodes  Bulfinch 
lidn't   mention).,. the   licentious   leg- 


j  PROMETHEUS  PRESS.    DeptTPH-520,  131  Varick  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

I  ru-asc    send    nic    for    examinaUoil    cnpydcs)    of    llic    LAROUSSE    ENCYCLOI'EDIA    OF    MYTH- 

I  OLOGY    (SC8   illustrations,    .')12   oversize   pafes,    biniling   stanipeil    in   fold).    If,    after   browsing'   thr<iiigli    it 

■  at  leisure  for  two  weeks.  I  am  not  completely  delighted,  I  may  return  the  book(s).  Otherwise,  you  will  bill 

I  nie  at  the  special  price  of  only  .S12.50   (plus  postage). 


Name_ 


Addiess- 
City 


_Zone_ 


.State_ 


□    Chock  here  if  remittance  is  enclosed.  Publisher  then  pays  poslaee.  Same  return  privilege. 
Mail  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer.  (Offer  expires  Dec.  31,  1959) 


JOHN    FISCHER 


the  editor's  EASY  CHAIR 


Christmas  List 


SPECIAL  Christmas  greetings  to  a  list  of 
remarkable  people,  whose  deeds— splendid, 
eccentric,  or  merely  outrageous— have  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  they  deserve: 

1.  To  Judge  Samuel  Simon  Leiboxuitz,  for 
blurting  out  the  unpopular  truth  about  his  city. 
He  suggested  that  New  York  should  discourage 
newcomers,  until  it  could  begin  to  absorb  the 
flood  of  immigrants  who  have  swamped  it  during 
the  last  two  decades. 

Naturally  this  jcigged  bit  of  common  sense 
scandalized  the  politicians,  slinn  landlords,  and 
a  good  many  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  who 
thought  (mistakenly)  that  the  judge  was  asking 
for  discrimination  against  them.  He  was  de- 
noimced  from  ptdpit,  press,  and  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
and  at  this  writing  a  police  guard  is  protecting 
him  from  anonymous  threats  of  violence. 

What  he  should  have  is  a  nationwide  TV  and 
radio  hookup  to  trumpet  his  message.  The  glar- 
ing triuh— which  nobody  else  had  dared  say  out 
loud— is  that  his  stricken  city  simply  cannot  cope 
with  its  present  overcrowding.  Its  housing,  traffic, 
schools,  water  supply,  police,  and  municipal 
finance  are  all  strained  to  the  danger  point— or 
beyond.  Millions  of  its  people  live  in  squalor 
and  walk  its  streets  in  fear.  Anybody  thinking 
of  moving  to  New  York  should  be  warned  to 
keep  away. 

For  the  city's  only  visible  hope  is  to  slow  down 
the  flow  of  immigrants  till  it  can  provide  decent 
living  conditions  for  those  who  already  jam  its 
slums.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  are  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Negroes;  nearly  650,000  of  them  have 
poured  into  the  city  since  1950.  As  a  result  they 
fill  70  per  cent  of  the  school  seats  in  Manhattan. 
A  quarter  of  the  city's  elementary  school  pupils 
speak  no  English,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  cases  involve  Puerto  Ricans.  The 
two  groups  together  accoimt  for  an  overwhelm- 
ing share  of  the  city's  $175-million  annual  relief 
bill. 

Yet  the  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  cannot 
fairly  be  blamed  for  the  city's  woes.  They  are 
no  worse  (and  no  better)  than  the  earlier  waves 


of  immigrants  from  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Central 
Europe.  The  great  majority  are  peaceable,  hard- 
working citizens.  (The  really  serious  delinquents 
come  from  "problem  families"  which  make  up 
only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  entire  i^opulation; 
and  among  Puerto  Rican  families  the  record  is, 
in  fact,  slightly  better  than  average.)  Their 
troubles  are  the  same  that  poor,  unskilled 
families  from  strange  cultures  have  always  en- 
countered in  New  York— and  the  same  that  await 
newcomers  from,  say,  the  Southern  Appalachians. 
But  today  too  many  people,  of  whatever  origin, 
are  coming  too  fast  into  a  city  no  longer  capable 
of  assimilating  them  as  it  did  in  earlier  genera- 
tions, when  the  Bronx  was  pasture  and  Brooklyn 
a  country  village. 

God  knows  it  has  tried.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  New  York  has  put  up  a  half-million  homes 
—  100,000  of  them  in  subsidized  public-housing 
projects.  It  has  built  300  new  schools.  It  has 
borrowed  every  penny  the  state  constitution  will 
permit,  and  has  tried  without  success  to  get  an 
amendment  to  let  it  borrow  an  additional  half- 
billion  for  more  schools.  It  has  levied  taxes  on 
everything  in  sight,  from  martinis  to  cab  fares, 
so  that  its  annual  budget  towers  above,  not  only 
those  of  every  other  city,  but  of  every  state. 

Yet  all  this  money— more  than  two  billion  a 
year— is  not  enough  to  cover  the  housekeeping 
bills.  New  York's  subway  system  is  the  most 
ramshackle  in  the  world;  its  streets  are  dirty,  its 
rivers  polluted,  its  air  laden  with  soot;  much 
needed  sanitation  and  health  facilities  (such  as 
incinerators  and  hospitals)  have  had  to  be 
dropped  from  next  year's  budget.  For  all  the 
eff^ort  that  has  gone  into  housing,  new  slums  are 
spreading  faster  than  the  old  ones  can  be  cleaned 
up.  As  a  consequence,  thousands  of  families 
are  living  in  filthy,  rat-infested  fire  traps,  for 
which  they  pay  outrageous  rentals— and  the  city 
can't  hire  enough  inspectors  even  to  enforce  the 
rent  laws  and  safety   regulations. 

As  everybody  now  recognizes,  such  slums  breed 
crime.  Senator  Thomas  Hennings  recently  dis- 
closed that  his  subcommittee  investigating  ju- 
venile delinquency   had   found   that  many   New 


3  EXTRAORDINARY  BOOKS  FOR  ONLY 

Offered  To  You  On  Behalf  Of  Three  Extraordinary  Critics  |  J 


Lionel  Trilling,  Jacques  Barzun,  and  W.  H.  Auden  have  deemed  the  books  on 
this  page  important  enough  to  add  to  their  own  libraries.  You  may  also  enjoy 
these  books  and  records  through  membership  in  a  truly  literate  circle.  In  fact, 
you  may  now  have  ANY  THREE  FOR  ONLY  $1  EACH  (two  for  $1  in  the 
case  of  dual  selections!).  What  easier  way  to  add  distinction  to  your  personal 
library  and  pleasure  to  your  reading  hours. 


JUSTINE    and    BALTHAZAR    (a 

dual  selection)  by  Lawrence 
Durrell.  Mr.  Durrell  selected 
the  epigraph  for  JUSTINE 
from  the  Letters  of  Freud:  "1 
am  accustoming  myself  to  the 
idea  of  regarding  every  sexual 
act  as  a  process  in  which  four 
persons  are  involved.  We  shall 
have  a  lot  to  discuss  about 
that:"  The  New  York  Times: 
"(JUSTINE)  demands  com- 
parison with  the  very  best 
books  of  our  century.  Mr.  Dur- 
rell has  become  a  truly  im- 
portant  writer."  $7.00. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  NATIONAL 

DlfitiSiby  Oskar  Morgenstern. 
Mr.  Barzun  says:  "Regardless 
of  one's  existing  opinions,  one 
dare  not  ignore  this  extraordi- 
nary book;  its  main  contentions 
luust  be  accepted  or  countered 
before  one  can  go  on  talking 
about  Russia,  atomic  weapons, 
limited  war,  air  bases  abroad, 
and  research  and  education  at 
home."  $3.95 

OSCAR  WILDE  by  Frank  Harris. 
Now  available  for  the.  first 
time  in  30  years,  this  book  was 
described  by  H.  L.  Mencken 
as  "the  best  biography  done 
by  an  American."  Fascinating 
trial  scenes,  remarkable  can- 
dor, delightful  reading.  George 
J  Bernard  Shaw  contributes  an 
appendix.   $7.00. 


MYTHOLOGIES  by  W.B.  Yeats. 
Tales  of  the  uncanny  and  the 
supernatural,  the  gathering  of 
more  than  60  stories  from 
seven  books  written  by  the 
most  highly  regarded  poet  of 
his  time.   $5.00. 

POLITICAL  POWER  AND 
PERSONAL  FREEDOM  by  Sidney 
Hook.  Critical  studies  of  Dem- 
ocracy, Communism,  and  Civil 
:<:ghts.  $7.50. 


THEY  HANGED  MY  SAINTLY 
BILLY  by  Robert  Graves.  "My 
novel  is  full  of  sex,  drink,  in- 
cest, suicides,  dope,  horse  rac- 
ing, murder,  a  scandalous  legal 
procedure,  and  ends  with  a 
good  public  hanging  attended 
by  30.000  ***  Nobody  can  now 
call  me  a  specialized  writer." 
$4.50. 

O  TO  BE  A  DRAGON  bv  Mari- 
anne Moore  -  LIFE  STUDIES  by 
Robert  Lowell  (a  dual  selec- 
tion). The  two  most  distin- 
guished books  by  established 
poets  published  this  year. 
$6.25. 

THE  HENRY  MILLER  READER. 

Even  though  the  American  cen- 
sorship has  prevented  many  of 
Henry  Miller's  books  frojn  be- 
ing published  in  his  own  coun- 
try, the  literary  interest  and  the 
moral  importance  of  his  writ- 
ings are  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  had  a  chance  to 
know  them.  This  volume  is  a 
copious  selection  from  Miller's 
life-work.  $6.50. 

JOHN    BETJEMAN'S    POEMS    (a 

combined  book  and  record  of- 
fering). Betjeman's  Collected 
Poems  sold  more  than  50,000 
copies  in  England.  The  Spoken 
Arts  record  is  a  collector's 
item.  Mr  Auden  says: 
"Among  records  of  poets  read- 
ing their  own  works,  this  is 
certainly  the  -most  enjoyable." 
$9.95. 

THE  SHOCK  OF  RECOGNITION 

edited  by  Edmund  Wilson 
This  now  famous  work 
presents  the  opinions  of  the 
great  American  writers  about 
each  other.  Original  essays, 
memoirs,  diaries  and  letters. 
$6.50. 


THE  SEESAW  LOG  by  Williant 
Gibson.  This  book  about  the 
theater  has  a  cultural  meaning 
that  extends  far  beyond  the 
stage.  It  is  the  first  account  of 
its  kind  to  take  the  general 
reader  behind  the  scenes  as  a 
play  is  wrenched  from  the 
writer's  control  and  re-fash- 
ioned by  many  hands,  includ- 
ing the  applauding  hands  of 
the  audience,  into  a  Broadway 
"hit".  The  book  also  includes 
Gibson's  preferred  version  of 
his  play.  Two  For  the  Seesaw. 
$3.95. 

AGEE  ON  FILM.  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  James  Agee,  author  of 
A  Death  in  the  Family,  was 
the  best  movie  critic  this  coun- 
try ever  had.  Reading  AGEE 
ON  FILM  is  more  fun  than 
going  to  the  movies.  The  book 
contains  many  unforgettable 
capsules.  Among  them:  "Lauren 
Bacall  has  cinema  personality 
to  burn,  and  she  burns  both 
ends  against  an  unusually  little 
middle."   $6.50. 

THE   HOUSE    OF    INTELLECT    by 

Jacques  Barzun.  How  intellect, 
the  prime  force  in  Western 
civilization,  is  being  destroyed 
by  our  culture  in  the  name  of 
art.  science  and  philanthropy. 
A  national  best-seller.  $5.00. 

THREE     PLAYS     BY     JOHN 

OSBORNE. too/f  Back  In  Anger 

—  Epitaph   For   George   Dillon 

—  The  Entertainer.  "Mr.  Os- 
borne's dialogue  leaps  off  the 
page."  $8.25. 

T.  S.  ELIOT  READS  OLD 
POSSUM'S  BOOK  OF  PRACTI- 
CAL CATS.  Mr.  Eliot  reads  his 
well-known  work  in  a  new 
Spoken  Arts  recording  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  the 
British   Arts   Council.   $5.95. 


THE 
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offers  you 

the  kindest  cut 
of  all 


And  May  We  Particularly  Recommend 
The   Following   Selection 

LIFE  AGAINST  DEATH  bv  Norman  O  Brown.  Lionel  Trilling 
says:  "I  believe  LIFE  AGAINST  DEATH  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  works  of  our  lime.  Mr.  Brown's 
contribution  to  moral  thought  —  and  most  especially  where  he 
touches  on  sexual  behavior  —  cannot  be  overestimated.  His 
book  is  far-ranging,  thorough-going,  extreme,  and  shocking. 
It  gives  us  the  best  interpretation  of  Freud   1  know."  $6.50. 


RESERVATION 

THE  MID-CENTURY  BOOK  SOCIETY 

107  East  38th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  The  Mid-Century 
Book  Society.  Enter  my  FREE  subscription  to  the 
MID-CENTURY  magazine  (the  most  talked-about  new 
literary  publication  in  many  years)  and  begin  my 
membership  by  sending  me  the  three  selections  I  have 
listed  below  (  chosen  from  the  list  at  the  left  ),  bill- 
ing me  only  $1.00  for  each,  plus  a  small  shipping 
charge,  I  need  choose  only  four  selections  at  reduced 
prices  during  the  coming  year,  for  which  I  shall 
receive  a  fifth  selection  free,  and  will  be  under  no 
further  obligation. 

MY  THREE  SELECTIONS 


STREET  ADDRESS- 
CITY 
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York  youngsters  grow  up  "surrounded  by  every 
type  of  vice  known  to  man,  including  illegal 
alcohol,  narcotics,  sexual  promiscuity,  and  neigh- 
borhoods saturated  with  all  types  of  weapons." 
No  wonder  then  that  the  police  have  lost  con- 
trol, to  the  point  where  jiuenile  gangsters  arc 
being  shot  down  on  school-building  steps  and 
teachers  robbed  at  knife-point  in  their  own  class- 
rooms. 

One  result  is  that  those  who  can  afford  it  are 
fleeing  to  the  outer  suburbs— a  hundred  thousand 
families  in  the  last  five  years— and  many  of  those 
remaining  (including  Negroes)  are  making  pain- 
ful efforts  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools.  And  increasing  nimibcrs  of  business 
firms,  plagued  by  high  taxes,  clotted  traffic,  and 
the  exorbitant  cost  of  operating  in  New  York, 
are  looking  for  locations  elsewhere. 

The  natural  reluctance  of  politicians  to  admit 
failure,  plus  the  misguided  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce spirit  of  New  York's  business  leaders,  has 
kept  the  city  from  drawing  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion from  these  facts.  Instead  of  ignoring  the 
ugly  truth,  it  should  be  publicizing  it— to  its  own 
citizens  and  the  rest  of  the  country— by  every 
means  at  its  command.  Publicity  is  its  only 
defense,  since  there  is  no  legal  way  to  bar  new- 
comers. But  it  could  launch  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising campaign  (preferably  in  charge  of  someone 
with  a  less  abrasive  personality  than  Judge 
Leibowitz)  to  let  the  world  know  that: 

(a)  If  a  Puerto  Rican  or  anybody  else  finds  life 
intolerable  where  he  is,  he  should  move  some- 
where else— not  to  New  York.  Life  is  likely  to  be 
even  more  intolerable  here.  (Puerto  Ricans  al- 
ready are  learning  this  lesson.  About  95  per  cent 
of  those  leaving  the  island  used  to  head  for  New 
York;  now  the  figure  is  only  60  per  cent— but 
they  are  still  streaming  in  at  the  rate  of  about 
46,000  a  year.)  New  York  cannot  solve  Puerto 
Rico's  population  problems,  nor  offer  refuge  to 
all  the  Negro  refugees  from  the  South. 

(b)  New  York  has  no  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
vide subsidized  housing  for  every  poor  family 
that  takes  a  notion  to  move  to  the  Big  City.  Nor 
can  it  possibly  do  so.  Neither  can  it  offer  them 
jobs  which  will  support  them  in  decency  and 
enable  them  to  pay  commercial  rents.  For  New 
York  is  a  low-wage  city,  with  average  rates  of  pay 
well  below  most  metropolitan  areas;  and  even  at 
these  rates,  there  aren't  enough  jobs  to  go 
around.  (It's  a  different  story,  of  course,  for 
many  salaried  people.  New  York  can  still  be  an 
enchanting  place  for  a  person  with  enough 
money.) 

(c)  The  bigger  a  city  gets,  the  more  it  costs 
to  run  per  person.  A  metropolis  of  four  million 
may  need  a  budget  ten  times  as  high  as  a  city 
of  two  million.  And  when  it  passes  the  ten- 
million  mark,  there  probably  is  no  way  it  can 
rxx'r  raise  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  housing, 
schools,  transport,  and  innumerable  other  public 


services  it  ought  to  have.  Like  the  Brontosaurus, 
New  York  already  has  reached  unmanageable 
size;  and  like  the  Brontosaurus.  further  growth 
can  only  mean  disaster. 

These  arc  the  .\BCs  of  New  York  life,  and 
Judge  Leibowitz  should  be  thanked  for  beginning 
to  spell  them  out. 

2.  To  George  Lavcry,  pliysical  instructor  and 
masseur  aboard  the  American  Export  liner  Con- 
stitution, xvJto  lias  adopted  the  orphanage  of 
Maria  Immacolata  in  Naples.  When  his  ship 
docks  there  on  each  voyage,  he  delivers  to  the 
orphans  all  the  tips  he  has  collected  en  route. 
He  has  also  written  (in  his  best  Brooklynese)  a 
pamphlet  about  it— illustrated  by  the  shi]j's 
photographer— which  he  slips  into  the  hands  of 
prosperous-looking  passengers.  Their  contribu- 
tions and  his  own  are  now  covering  a  large  part 
of  the  o]3erating  costs  of  the  orphanage,  which 
shelters  eighty  children— some  of  them  fathered 
by  .\merican  troops  dining  \\'orld  AVar  II. 
Readers  overflowing  with  Christinas  spirit  mieht 
send  their  greetings  to  the  orphans  in  care  of  Mr. 
Lavery,  5.  S.  Constitution.  Pier  84,  North  River, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

?.  To  the  niUagers  of  Tongford.  Enghind.  for 
demonstrating  that  the  ordinary  citizen  is  not 
really  as  helpless  agai)}st  bnreancrntic  higJi- 
handedness  as  xve  usually  assume. 

Pan  American  had  scheduled  a  regidar 
1:.S0  A.M.  flight  from  an  airfield  so  close  to  Long- 
ford that  the  jet  take-offs  would  have  awakened 
everybody  in  town.  So  these  Englishmen  (who 
never,  never  will  be  slaves)  organized  a  telephone 
campaign.  Their  strategy  was  to  make  protest 
calls,  every  time  the  jets  roared  overhead,  to  air- 
line officials  and  the  top  brass  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  Each  conversation  was  to  be  opened 
with  a  cheery:  "Good  morning.  Did  I  wake  you 
up?" 

The  Ministry  and  the  airline  promptly  dis- 
covered that  the  flights  could  just  as  well  start  at 
a  more  civilized  hour. 

4.  To  Arnold  Maremont,  Cliicago  industri- 
alist, for  his  courage  i)i  challenging  the  policy  of 
many  big  corporations  which  are  now  urging 
their  executives  to. plunge  into  politics,  in  hopes 
of  balancing  the  lexierage  of  the  unions. 

"For  its  own  good,"  Mr.  Maremont  argued, 
business  ought  "to  stay  out  of  politics,  period." 
In  three  eras  of  our  history,  he  pointed  out,  busi- 
ness went  into  politics  in  a  big  way— and  each 
time  it  "wound  up  paying  a  heavy  price." 

"I  am  profoundly  convinced,"  he  said,  "that 
this  present  campaign  to  inject  business— as  busi- 
ness—into politics  is  ill-conceived,  extremely 
dangerous,  a  violation  of  our  sound  democratic 
system.  ...  I  fa\or  the  widest  possible  participa- 
tion   in    politics    on    an    individual   basis;    it   is 


Trouble 
maker 


He  is  the  silent  one.  He  never  speaks  up 

!)ii  issues.  He  never  sounds  off  in  the  letter  column  of  his  local 
lewspaper.  He  never  writes  his  Congressman.  He  is  quiet  as  a 
:1am.  And  in  his  wish  to  offend  nobody,  he  offends  Democracy. 
."low  could  Democracy  succeed ...  if  all  of 
IS,  like  this  one,  withheld  our  opinions, 
,3ur  ideas,  our  criticisms?  Voting  on  elec- 
ion  day  is  only  part  of  a  citizen's  duty. 
\ctive,  day-by-day  participation  in  gov- 
ernment, in  society,  in  business  associ- 
itions,  is  a  responsibility  for  each  and  every 
3ne  of  us.  The  silent  trouble-maker  fails 
"0  understand  this.  In  his  worship  of  "law  and  order,"  he  never 
iares  to  question  an  oppressive  law,  never  distinguishes  "order" 
iTom  stagnation.  He  is  the  apostle  of  social  decay,  not  democracy. 

P  S.  Democracy  begins  at  home,  nationwide, 
in  a  unique  experiment  in  economic  democ- 
racy, seeks  the  counsel  of  its  man}'  policy- 
holder-citizens  by  bringing  them  together  with 
top  management  each  Spring  for  a  round-table 
discussion  on  personal,  financial  and  insurance 
affairs.  For  more  information  on  nationwide's 
Advisory  Committee  of  Policyholders,  ask 
your  neighborhood  nationwide  agent. 


/V^vf  Id^a.^   -for-  ^    r\l^\/v  E.r£k 


Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co., /Nationwide 
Life  Insurance  Co., /Nationwide  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  /Home  Office:  Columbus,  Ohio 


Plan  now  to  enjoy  the 

SUN-SNO>/V/-FUN 

of    La    Province    de    Quebec 

You'll  really  enjoy  a  winter  vacation  in 
French-Canada.  The  snow  is  deep  and  de- 
pendable, the  air  is  dry,  the  sun  is  bright, 
the  welcome  warm. 

For  your  free  booklet  "SKI  IN  LA  PROVINCE  D£ 
QUEBEC",  write  today  to:  Provincial  Publicity 
Bureau,  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City,  Canada; 
or  48  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New   York  20,   NY. 


LA  PROVINCE  DE 


MUTUAL  FUND  INFORMATION 


Incorporated 
Investors 

A  mutual  fund  investing  in  a  list  of 
securities  selected  for  possible  long- 
term  growth  of  capital  and  income. 

*     *     * 

Incorporated 
Income  Fnnd 

A  mutual  fund  investing  in  a  list  of 
securities  for  current  income. 

The  Parker  Corporation  D2-H 

200  Berkeley  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  Prospectus  on 
Q  Incorporated  Investors 
Q  Incorporated  Income  Fund 

Name 

Street 

City State 
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wlicn  ]K)litics  becomes  the  province 
ol  the  elite  few  that  I  fear  for  the 
safety  of  our  system.  It  is  when  cor- 
porations begin  running  political 
(lasses,  conducting  political  schools, 
and  inging  their  executives  to  enter 
the  political  arena  to  expound  the 
cor]3oration  viewpoint  that  I  become 
deeply  fearful  of  the  consetjuences." 
He  added  that  such  activity  would 
simply  (onliini  what  the  Communists 
ha\c  been  saying  all  along  about  the 
domination  of  American  society  by 
The  Big  Money,  thus  "playing  di- 
icdly  into  the  hands  of  economic 
tU'terminism"  and  bringing  a  strong 
rc.K  tion  against  the  business  com- 
niiinit\ . 

5.  To  Fxiuk  Gibncy  <nid  Peter 
Deriabin,  (lutliors  of  The  Secret 
\\'t)rld  (DoubJeday,  ^4.50),  for  add- 
ing II  iiohniie  to  the  xiery  small  shelf 
of  lirst-ratc  books  about  the  intel- 
ligence business. 

Deriabin  was  an  officer  oi  the 
Kremlin  Guard,  who  served  on  the 
Moscow  headquarters  staff  of  State 
Security— I^ussia's  combined  secret 
police  and  intelligence  service— and 
later  as  a  spy-master  in  Vienna.  He 
defected  to  the  West  in  1954;  worked 
ciuietly  for  five  years  with  Americans 
Avho  ha\'e  a  professional  interest  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  later  col- 
laborated with  Gibney  (a  veteran 
\var  correspondent)  in  the  writing 
of  his  memoirs. 

This  is  a  remarkable  adventure 
story;  but,  mo)e  importantly,  it  is 
the  first  inside  account  ever  pub- 
lished of  the  Communist  espionage 
and  terror  organization.  In  addition 
it  contributes  fresh  information  on 
Soviet  history— particularly  for  the 
period  just  before  and  just  after 
Stalin's  death,  when  the  rivalry 
among  tlie  lesser  Kremlin  bosses 
reached  its  climax. 

Books  about  spies  and  counter- 
spies are  almost  as  plentiful  as  West- 
cins.  The  FBI  publicity  machine 
alone  has  fathered  a  whole  string  of 
them.  liut  for  obvious  reasons,  good 
accounts- those  which  disclose  some- 
thing new  about  this  dismal  and 
over-romanticized  craft— are  rare. 
The  Secret  World  ranks  with  such 
(lassies  as  Herbert  O.  Yardley's  Tlie 
American  Black  Chamber,  Franz  von 
Rintelen's  Dark  Invader,  H.  C.  Hoy's 
40  O.B.,  and  Fletcher  Pratt's  Secret 
and  Urgent. 


6.  To  Francis  P.  Dunn  of  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island,  for  demonstrate 
ing  so  graphically  tliat  sense  oj 
xialues  ivliich  makes  the  American 
way  of  life  inviiicible.  maybe. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  New  York's  race-track 
steward— and  the  highest  paid  ap 
pointive  official  in  the  state.  His  jol 
is  to  watch  horse  races,  make  sun 
there  is  no  cheating,  enforce  tht 
rules  of  the  state  racing  conunission 
and  kecj)  a  stern  eye  on  the  behavioi 
of  the  sporting  fraternity.  For  thi 
chore  he  collected  .$38,431  last  year- 
plus  .SIO.OOO  in  Florida,  where  he 
served  as  racing  secretary  for  the 
Tropical  Park  track  during  thosq 
drear  winter  days  when  the  bang 
tails  don't  run  up  North.  A  ticl\ 
total  of  .148,431. 

This  is  well  over  twice  the  pay  ol 
most  state  de]jartinent  heads,  and  ;i 
significant  cut  above  the  $39,00C 
salary  of  the  C^hiel  Judge  of  th( 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  presidents  ol 
pid)licly-suj)ported  colleges  usualh 
get  S25, ()()(),  and  for  the  last  two  yean 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
has  been  trying  unsuccessfidly  to  hin 
a  chancellor  at  the  same  figure. 

I-'or  any  ambitious  youth,  the 
moral  is  ]ilain.  Only  a  dope  woulc 
waste  his  time  on  law,  the  art  ol 
government,  or  scholarly  studies 
when  he  can  spend  it  more  profitably 
at  the  race  tracks.  That  is  what  hi; 
society  values  most,  as  it  certifies  b\ 
its  own  official  system  of  rewards. 

If  he  is   haunted   by   any  doubts 
left  over  from  a  Puritanical  past,  h( 
can   dispel    them   by   a   visit    to    thci 
newly-opened  Aqueduct  track— prob 
ably  the  most  luxurious  horse  palace 
and  sucker-Heecer  ever  built.    Then 
eighty    thousand   gamblers   can    pu 
their  money  down   in  surroimding! 
sybaritic   enough   to   make   Caligul 
envious.  (In  fact,  its  closest  relative  i: 
the  great  Hijjpodrome  which  Rom 
built  shortly  before  its  fall.)   Costin 
$33  million,  it  offers  an  instructivcj] 
contrast    with     the    crummy,    long 
obsolete  schcjol  buildings  which  Nevj 
York  can't  afford  to  replace. 

The  classic  defense  for  these  go 
ings-on  is,  of  course,  that  racing  im, 
proves  the  breed  of  horses,  s( 
desperately  needed  by  our  farmer 
and  our  cavalry. 

7.  To  end  on  a  cheerier  note,  wt 
might  all  drink  a  toast  in  wassail  tc 
three  public  men  lolio  liave  in  receni 
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ONE  SCOTCH  STANDS  OUT- IN  SLIM,  TRIM  NEW  BOTTLE  AND  HOLIDAY  WRAP 


In  time  for  the  holidays  . . .  lighter,  drier,  smoother 
VAT  69  comes  to  you  in  a  beautiful  new  bottle.  Slim 
and  trim,  it's  completely  in  keeping  with  today's 
taste  for  lightness  and  smoothness  in  Scotch.  Yet  this 


modern  package  retains  the  Old-World  character  and 
dignity  of  VAT  69's  distinguished  bottle.  And  this 
holiday  season,  VAT  69  is  dressed  in  its  new 
Medal-of-Merit  Gift  Wrap  imported  from  Scotland. 
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GIVE  EXTRA 

LUXURY  THIS  YEAR!    »,i 

Lavish  special  packaging... f-rc/z/.^/re 
new  "Miracle  Sui'face"  on  Living  Stereo 
records. ..other  unprecedented  features! 

'De  Luxe  Special  Editions :  beautifully 
designed  albums,  many  with  special 
bonus  enclosures,  all  at  no  extra  cost! 

IFOR  THE  VERY  FIRST  TIME.  50  never-before- 
released  Glenn  Miller  performances,  16  pages 
of  Miller  history  with  full-color  illustrations. 
Cloth-bound,  3  LP's  (monaural  only):  $14.98. 
BELAFONTE  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL.  All  the 
on-stage  excitement  of  Belafonte's  triumphant 
Carnegie  Hall  concert.  All  the  Belafonte  fa- 
vorites! 2  LP's:  $9.98.  Stereo:  $11.98. 
AN  EVENING  WITH  LERNER  &  LOEWE. 
Robert  Merrill,  Jan  Peerce,  Jane  Powell,  Phil 
Harris,  with  orchestra  and  chorus,  in  30  great 
show  songs.  2  LP's:  $7.98.  Stereo:  $9.98. 
VENICE.  Royal  Opera  House  Orch.  of  Covent 
Garden,  Georg  Solti  conducting.  See-through 
grille  cover.  Gala  tour  in  music,  text  and 
color  photos.  $4.98.  Stereo:  $5.98. 
THE  RUBINSTEIN  STORY.  Artur  Rubinstein 
with  Symphony  of  the  Air,  Alfred  Wallenstein 
conducting.  Chopin  Concerto  No.  2.  Profile 
by  Clifton  Fadiman.  $4.98.  Stereo:  $5.98. 
WORDS  AND  MUSIC  WITH  THE  AMES 
IBROTHERS.  Sing  along  with  the  nation's  top 
vocal  quartet.  Words  and  music  included. 
3.98.  Stereo:  $4.98.  Other  song  book  albums: 
HUM  AND  STRUM  ALONG  WITH  CHET 
ATKINS;  STEPHEN  FOSTER  SONG  BOOK 
(The  Robert  Shaw  Chorale). 
IBEETHOVEn's  NINTH  SYMPHONY.  Charles 
IMunch,  Boston  Symphony,  with  Price,  For- 
rester, Poleri,  Tozzi.  Illustrated  text.  Also, 
Symphony  7Vo.8.2  LP's:  $9.98.  Stereo:  $11.98. 
MACBETH.  Complete  in  "Opera  Box."  Warren, 
Rysanek.  Libretto,  other  features.  3  LP's: 
$14.98.  Stereo:  $17.98.  Other  "Opera  Boxes": 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO;  THE  FORCE 
OF   DESTINY;    THE   BARBER   OF   SEVILLE. 

Soria  Series:  Luxurious  cloth-bound 
library  editions,  with  special  texts 
and  Art  Book  illustrations. 

HANDEL:  MESSIAH.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
'Royal  Philharmonic  Orch.  and  Chorus.  Mag- 
nificent Skira  color  art  reproductions.  4  LP's: 
S21.98.  Stereo:  $25.98. 

ROYAL  BALLET  GALA  PERFORMANCES. 
Ernest  Ansermet,  Royal  Opera  House  Orch. 
of  Covent  Garden.  Excerpts  from  eight  bal- 
lets. 24-page  book  with  illustrations  in  color; 
gravure-printed  photographs.  2  LP's:  $11.98. 
Stereo:  $13.98. 

VIENNA  PHILHARMONIC  FESTIVAL. 
Herbert  von  Karajan  conducting.  Mozart's 
iOth Symphony ,  Waydn  s"'LonAon  Symphony; 
Beethoven's  llh  Symphony;  Brahms'  1st  Sym- 
phony; The  Vienna  oj  Johann  Strauss.  Im- 
ported 28-page  book  with  color  plates  of  fa- 
mous paintings,  70  photos,  text  by  Joseph 
Wechsberg.  4  LP's:  $21.98.  Stereo:  $25.98. 
ARCHIBALD  MACLEISH :  "j.  B."  Original 
Cast  Recording  of  Pulitzer  Prize  play.  Book 
designed  by  Leo  Lionni  features  photos  of 
Broadway  production,  engravings  by  William 
Blake.  2  LP's:  $11.98.  Stereo:  $13.98. 

Manufaclurer'a  Nationally  Advertised   Prices 


THE     EASY     CHAIR 

months  scl  quiet  examples  of  honor- 
able belmtiior: 

(A)  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young  of 
Ohio  sold  his  stock  in  three  com- 
panies shortly  after  he  took  his  seat 
in  Congress,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  conflict  of  interest.  His  hold- 
ings in  two  sugar  firms,  he  felt,  might 
conflict  with  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee, while  owning  shares  in  an  air- 
line might  be  inconsistent  with  his 
work  on  the  Aeronautical-Space 
Committee. 

Senator  Young  also  set  a  precedent 
by  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
a  complete  listing  of  his  other  se- 
curities, so  they  could  be  scrutinized 
by  his  constituents.  Although  Con- 
gress- has  imposed  rigid  (indeed, 
onerous)  rules  against  conflict  of  in- 
terest on  officials  in  the  executive  de- 
partments, it  has  never  required 
anything  of  the  kind  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. So  far,  the  Senator's  colleagues 
in  both  houses  have  conspicuously 
failed  to  follow  his  example  in 
voluntarily  freeing  themselves  of  any 
suspicion  of  selfish  interest  in  pend- 
ing legislation. 

(The  next  time  you  see  your  Con- 
gressman, would  you  like  to  ask  hiin 
why  not?) 

(B)  Alexander  A.  Falk,  Democrat 
and  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  refused  to 
reclassify  some  fifty  Democratic  pa- 
tronage appointees  so  that  they 
might  hold  onto  their  jobs  after  the 
new  Rockefeller  administration  took 
office.  He  noted  that  he  had  opposed 
—unsuccessfully— a  similar  maneuver 
when  the  outgoing  Dewey  adminis- 
tration froze  some  of  its  Republican 
job-holders  into  permanent  posi- 
tions, and  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  equally  indecorous  for  Democrats 
to  jigger  the  civil-service  rules  in 
their  favor. 

(C)  David  Irons,  a  member  of  the 
Texas  State  Insurance  Board.  After 
that  state  had  been  embarrassed  by  a 
series  of  insurance  scandals,  it  passed 
a  law  forbidding  members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  regulating  board  to 
accept  anything  of  value  from  the 
insurance  industry.  So  when  Mr. 
Irons  spoke  before  a  convention  of 
insurance  men  in  Houston,  he 
bought  his  own  lunch. 

May  he  enjoy  his  Christmas  turkey. 


NEXT    MONTH 

THE  MANY  FACES 
OF  COMMUNISM 

A  report  on  an  eye-opening,  un- 
comfortable and  frustrating  visit 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  .  .  .  Poland  .  .  . 
and  Yugoslavia  ...  by  a  team  of 
top-flight  American  intellectuals. 

By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 


EVELYN  WAUGH  RUNS  A  FAIR 

How  a  young  Bostonian's  literary 
pilgrimage  turned  into  a  weekend 
of  mad  and  inemorable  eccentric- 
ity. 

By  Edward  R.  F.  Sheehan 


THE  JOB 

OUR  LAWYERS  SHIRK 

Counselors-at-law  are  reminded 
that  divorces,  lawsuits  .  .  .  and 
even  wills  and  contracts  .  .  .  require 
insight  into  human  beings  as  well 
as  legal  technicalities. 

By  Harriet  F.  Pilpel 


MR.  NIXON'S  REMEDY 
FOR  INFLATION 

A  Harvard  economist — and  ac- 
tive Democrat — takes  a  hard  look 
at  our  No.  1  economic  problem. 

By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 

ALSO:  Public  Women,  by  William 
S.  White;  The  Passing  of  the  Paris 
Flea  Market,  by  Pierre  Schneider. 


GLACIAL    PRESERVE 

A  beautifully  sculptured  ice  bucket  in  a 
remnrkahly  grained,  oil-finish  walnut. 
The  non-breakable  plastic  lining  features 
(I  well  that  drains  the  water  and  keeps 
ice  frigid  for  hours.  Three  quart  ca/>iii  itv. 
Mail,  phone  su  7-4000.  29.95 

Please  add  75^  for  ilupping 
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5th  ace.  at  S5th,  n.  y.  22 
and  at  the  il  aldorj-.isloria 


DESK   DUO 

Handsome  desk  tools  lor  home  or  office 
—Italian  inspired  design  made  oj  forged 
chrome  steel  in  unusual,  fluid  lines.  The 
scissors  and  letter  opener  in  a  black, 
red,  tortoise  or  green  hide  sheath.  10" 
Mail,  phone  su  7-4000.  18. SO 

Add  404  for  shipping 
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5th  ate.  at  55th,  n.  y.  22 
and  at  the  Waldorj-Astoria 
Write  for  our  new  64  page  Christmas  Catalog 
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Amona  Our  Contributors 


DANGLING     MA  N 

Dr.  Karl  .Mrtiiiitigrr'.s  "Verdict  (iiiilly— 
Xow  What?"  oil  the  need  for  more  iri- 
Iclligent  Ircntincnt  of  convicted  crimi- 
nals (which  tons  republished  by  Reader's 
Di^t'st  from  the  .'liigust  i.ssiie  of  Har- 
per's) has  had  a  strong  response  from 
the  jniblic  and  from  fnofes.sionals  in 
psychiatry  and  criminology.  One  poign- 
ant episode  iiuis  reported  b\  Dr. 
.\l cnninger  himself  in  a  Idler  from  the 
Menninger  Foundation  in  Topeka. 
Kansas,  where  he  is  Chief  of  Staff: 


Yisicrclay  morning  I  received  a 
telcplionc  (all  asking  ii  I  vvoukl 
Ijc  willing  lo  accept  a  call  from  a 
pi  isoner  at  the  penitentiary  who  was 
to  be  executed  in  a  few  horns.  Of 
(ourse  1  said  1  would,  but  1  decided 
lo  talk  first  to  his  physician.  1  called 
the  prison  psychiatrist  then,  who 
told  me  that  the  man  had  been 
dangling,  legally,  for  eight  years 
since  the  original  sentence,  which 
\\as  for  a  murder  committed  more 
than  eight  years  ago  in  Korea.  He 
was  only  21  at  that  time,  but  had 
matured,  the  psychiatrist  said,  and 
been  a  model  prisoner  during  these 
years  of  suspense.  The  doctor  recom- 
mended that  I  talk  with  him. 

■And  so  the  prisoner  came  on  the 
phone,  gave  me  his  name,  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  my  article  in 
Rend(')\s  Digest  the  day  before. 
"But,"  he  said,  "people  won't  listen. 
They  won't  do  anything  about  it. 
Nothing  will  happen  to  change  the 
present  system  until  people  realize 
how  futile  it  is.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dramatize  that  fact  if  you 
would  help.  Would  you  appeal  to 
the  President?" 

Because  I  am  unreservedly  o])- 
posed  to  capital  punishment  for  any 
prisoner,  I  said  I  would  make  an 
effort  lo  reach  the  President  about 
this  case.  I  did  so  in  the  way  directed 
by  the  lawyers  I  consulted.  The 
answer  came  from  tlie  White  House 
that  this  was  a  matter  for  the  Army. 

1  then  called  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  was  told  it  was  a  matter 
for  the  courts. 
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1  then  called  the  federal  court  and 
talked  to  a  most  courteous  jiulge, 
who  explained  to  me  why  he  had  de- 
clined to  issue  an  order  of  liahens 
corptis. 

Meanwhile,  my  young  psychiatrist 
friend  was  sitting  with  his  patient, 
who  was  waiting  to  hear  from  us. 
It  seemed  that  the  prisoner  had  the 
good  will  of  many  prisoners  and 
prison  officials.  He  had  no  recollec- 
tion whatsoever  of  the  crime  he  Avas 
supposed  to  have  committed.  He  had 
a  definite  record  of  convulsive 
seizures  (epilepsy)  prior  to  the  al- 
leged crime  and  his  psychiatrist  was 
distressed  because  the  possible  con- 
nections of  this  syndrome  with  his 
criminal  act  may  not  have  l:)een 
thoroughly  explored. 

Late  last  night  I  had  a  call  from 
the  attorney  in  Washington  who  had 
worked  five  years  on  the  case  (with- 
out compensation)  in  conjunction 
with  an  ec|ually  dedicated  attorney 
near  the  jjrison.  They  had  tried 
hard  to  get  the  sentence  modified 
since  the  older  for  execution  in  1054. 
As  he  spoke  I  reflected  how  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  it 
had  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  try  to  decide  whether  or 
not  we  could  officially  kill  this  young 
man  with  a  clear  legal  conscience. 

But  we  did,  early  this  morning.  It 
is  nearly  noon  now.  I  have  just 
telephoned  the  prison  psychiatrist. 
He  sat  with  the  prisoner  until  10:30 
last  night,  discussing  whether  or  not 
our  appeal  to  the  President  would  be 
heard  and  whether  or  not  the  idea  in 
"Verdict  Guilty— Now  What?"  would 
ever  be  accepted  by  those  who  arc  in 
a  position  to  correct  misdirected  and 
crippled  lives.  The  prisoner's  psy- 
chiatrist friend  accompanied  him  to 
the  gallows.  The  sentence  was 
formally  read  out  to  him  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  He  was  led  up  the  steps, 
the  noose  adjusted,  and  the  trap 
sprung.  The  young  psychiatrist  was 
ordered  to  listen  with  his  stethoscope 
to  hear  if  there  was  still  a  heartbeat 
in  the  man  he  had  so  recently  sat  be- 
side and  counseled.  He  could  hear 
none.    So  the  physician-in-chief  ^xo- 
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Kounced  the  man  dead.  The  Httle 
party  o£  officers  and  workmen 
uooped  back  to  their  quarters. 

—Karl  Menninger,  M.D. 

.  .  .  Ken  W.  Purdy,  whose  canny 
survey  of  "Best  Buys  in  Small  Cars" 

]  (p.  27)  gives  the  prospective  customer 
a  reasonable  guide  in  a  new  and  con- 
fusing market,  is  the  author  of  the 
first  best  seller  among  books  about 

lautos.  Kings  of  the  Road,  published 
by  Atlantic-Little  Brown  in  1952,  has 
sold  some  400,000  copies.  Mr.  Purdy, 
now  a  free  lance,  was  a  newspaper 
and  magazine  editor  from  the  time 
he  was  twenty,  and  at  various  times 
has  been  editor-in-chief  of  Victory 
(published  by  OWI  during  the  war). 
True,  Argosy,  and  Parade.  His  third 
book  about  cars  will  be  published  by 
Crowell  in  the  spring  of  I960:  Tlie 
Wonderful  World  of  the  Aiito- 
mohile. 

Besides  Mrs.  Purdy's  Lark,  men- 
tioned in  the  article,  the  Purdy 
family  takes  care  of  another  set  of 
motors.  Mr.  Purdy  owns  three  Bu- 
gattis  (made  in  France  by  an  Italian 
who  died  in  1947),  and  he  confesses 
that  this  is  a  symptom  of  the  most 
serious  phase  of  the  auto  disease. 

.  .  .  The  portfolio  of  "American  Na- 
tives" (p.  32)  is  by  Erich  Sokol  of 
Chicago,  a  young  Viennese  caricatur- 
ist and  painter.  He  contributed  anti- 
Communist  cartoons  regularly  to  the 
Vienna  Arbeiter-Zeitung  from  1954 
to  1957,  when  he  came  to  America 
on  a  scholarship  to  the  Institute  of 
Design  in  Chicago.  His  caricatures- 
political  and  non-political— have  ap- 
peared in  major  papers  in  Austria 
and  Germany  and  in  Puncli  and 
Playboy.  The  "American  Natives" 
will  eventually  be  part  of  a  book. 

.  .  .  George  Feifer,  who  reports  on 
what  he  saw,  said,  heard,  and  did  in 
Moscow  (p.  38),  is  a  24-year-old 
American  from  Passaic,  New  Jersey, 
who  learned  to  speak  Russian  as  an 
ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  After  grad- 
uation from  Harvard  in  1956,  he 
spent  two  years  in  service  on  a  de- 
stroyer and  at  the  Naval  Language 
School  in  Washington.  When  he  be- 
gan the  course,  he  didn't  even  know 
"da"— let  alone  "nyct." 

Mr.  Feifer  got  his  job  as  an  in- 
terpreter at  the  U.  S.  Fair  in  Moscow 
last  summer  in  a  State  Department 
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tlie  Cnristmas  Trail 


To  generations  of  sports  enthusiasts,  the  Christmas  trail  has  begun 
at  A&F.  Here  is  a  unique  world  of  fun  and  leisure— friendly,  informal, 
filled  with  many  fine  ways  to  please  all  who  love  the  out-of-doors. 
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Silk  Golf  Jacket.  Swiss  import  made  of 
lightweight,  water-repellent  silk.  Golfers 
and  sportsmen  like  its  generous  cut  for 
freedom  of  action.  Navy  or  tan.     .     39.50 


Mt.  Everest  Sweater,  Made  for  the  famed 
expedition  by  Braemar  of  Scotland.  Lamb's 
wool  in  a  cheviot  twist.  Tan,  gray  or  blue 
mixtures.  Charcoal  gray  or  brown..      18.50 


"BiV/oM,"  Tlie  famous  French  dice  game 
in  which  bluffing  helps  to  win.  Two  to  four 
players.  Four  pigskin  cups,  four  sets  of 
dice,  36  chips  and  complete  rules.       10.00 


A&F  Brandy  Stick.  This  sturdy,  useful 
cane  has  a  real  hollow  leg  whicb  carries 
its  own  unbreakable  brandy  flask  (Moulin 
Rouge  style)  for  sudden  crises.     .      18.50 


Send  for  our  Christmas  catalog 

Abercivoivibie  &  Fitch 

19   EAST   45TH-NEW   YORK 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  PALM   BEACH 
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Sculptured  teak  with  brass,  4'2"  high,  $5.75. 
Please  write   for   our  Christmas   gift   catalog. 

^  0EORG  JENSEN   INC. 

/[|^        66  7    FIFTH    AVENUE    •    NEW    YORK    22,    NEW    YORK 
WHITE     PLAINS     ROAD    AT    WIIMOT    •    SCARSDALE 
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'!>...  make  the  perfect  martini  because  it's  ttie 
vermoutti  made  extra  dry  to  satisfy  the  Martini- 
wise. 

And  for  manhattans  use  Tribune  Sweet  Vermouth 
(or  £.xUa  Dry  for  dry  manhattan  devotees.) 
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"'^r''Brands.1nf.   n.y.c. 


Sole  agents  in  the  U.S.A. 
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('omj^etition,  one  of  75  (hoscn  from 
aiiione;  800  applicants.  He  is  now 
studying  Russian  government,  as  i 
A\'o(Klr(m'  Wilson  fellow,  at  the  Rus- 
sian Institute  at  Columbia  I'niver- 
sily. 

Iksitks  the  iulci  pietcrs  at  the  Fair 
ii.i  Moscow,  another  group  of  young 
Americans  were  trying  out  their  Rus- 
sian on  the  natives  last  summer. 
I'luler  the  sponsorship  of  the  Car- 
negie C^oiporation  of  New  York, 
twenty  (oliege  students  frf)m  Rryn 
Mawr,  Dartmouth,  Haverford,  Stan- 
ford, and  Swarthmore— along  with 
three  Russian-speaking  teacher-  chap- 
erones— speiu  live  weeks  in  the  -Soviet 
Union  under  a  pledge  of  "No  Eng- 
lish Spoken  Here."  Their  training 
ranged  from  one  year  of  studying 
Russian  in  (ollege  plus  an  intensive 
eight-week  program  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, to  two  years  of  the  language 
plus  six  weeks  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege. 

After  the  rugged  workout  of 
traveling  in  Leningrad,  ^Iosco^^', 
Stalingrad,  Kiev,  and  Rostov— and 
getting  by  as  best  they  could  in  Rus- 
sian—the group  sat  down  on  their 
arrival  in  New  York  to  intensive 
language  tests  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Another  examination  was 
scheduled  for  this  winter. 

Their  experience  is  supposed  to 
lest  whether  a  language  "crash  pro- 
gram" succeeds  well  enough  so  that 
students  who  travel  abroad  in  the 
summer  can  learn  foreign  languages 
—even  Russian— without  interrupt- 
ing their  other  academic  studies. 

The  experiment  looks  promising. 
Failing  that,  the  example  of  Mr. 
Feifer  suggests,  they  might  try  join- 
ing the  Navy. 

.  ,  .  Among  the  four  poets  this 
month,  only  James  L.  Montague 
("Fall  Morning,"  p.  56)  is  new  to 
Harper's.  He  is  a  ])ainter  whose  ^^'ork 
has  been  widely  exhibited  in  New 
Fngland,  and  he  is  director  of  the 
Sharon  Arts  Center  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

W.  S.  Merwin  ("Winter  Evening: 
London,"  p.  10)  is  a  young  American 
living  in  London  who  has  had  three 
books  of  poems  published.  The  latest 
was  Circ(')\  with  Beasts,  brought  out 
by  Knoj)f  in  1956.  His  verse  trans- 
lation of  The  Cid  was  published  last 
s|)ring. 

Gwendolyn  Brooks's  "For  Clarice" 
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(]).  69)  will  be  part  of  her  new 
book,  The  Beau  Eaters,  which  Har- 
per &  Brothers  will  publish  this 
spring.  She  has  written  several  books 
1  of  verse  and  a  novel,  and  won  the 
^Pulitzer  Prize  for  poetry  in   1950. 

Donald  Justice  ("To  My  Father," 
ip.  77)  will  have  his  first  volume 
iof  poems  published  this  spring: 
I  The  Summer  Anniversaries  (AVes- 
I  leyan  University  Press). 

.  .  .  William  Barry  Furlong's  por- 
trait of  "The  Wizard  of  Oo/e" 
(p.  44)  is  based  on  a  political  re- 
porter's observations  over  some  years 
both  in  Washington  and  in  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen's  home  state  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Furlong  was  in  the  Chi- 
cago bureau  of  Neivsweek  in  1951-52 
and  for  the  next  three  years  "covered 
everything"  in  Ncwsiveek's  Washing- 
ton bureau. 

Born  and  raised  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Furlong  got  a  degree  in  aeronautical 
engineering  from  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  He  is  now  a 
sports  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neivs  and  writes  for  many 
!  magazines. 

.  .  "The  Left  Fielders"  (p.  50)  is 
Dr.  Theodore  Jacobs'  second  story 
in  Harper's.  Dr.  Jacobs  is  a  resident 
in  psychiatry  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  Center  in  the  Bronx.  He  is 
working  on  a  novel. 

.  .  .  American  doctors  have  a  high 
stake  in  the  efficiency  of  American 
cars.  According  to  a  recent  survey  of 
some  600  doctors  made  by  Medical 
Economics,  61  per  cent  said  they 
would  consider  buying  one  of  the 
new  compact  cars.  But  one  grumpy 
surgeon  in  Muskegon,  Michigan,  ex- 
pressed the  dissatisfaction  of  many 
Americans  when  he  remarked:  "If, 
as  in  present  U.  S.  cars,  the  work- 
manship is  poor  and  the  price  too 
high,  the  only  new  feature  in  a  com- 
pact car  will  be  an  aching  back." 

Actually  there's  nothing  new  about 
the  aching  back— as  Howard  Simons 
shows  in  "The  Pain  in  Everybody's 
Back"  (p.  58).  It  is  one  of  man's 
oldest  and  most  intimate  ailments 
and  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
with  the  vehicle  he  rides  in.  Mr. 
Simons  is  a  free-lance  writer,  not  a 
back  patient,  and  a  former  news 
editor  of  Science  Service  in  Washing- 
ton.   He  has  an  M.A.  in  journalism 
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The  original  and  incomparable  soft  brushed  crew  neck 
pullovers,  knitted  on  hand  frames  in  Scotland  of  the 
finest  Shetland  Island  wool  in  8  colors  — 
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Hand  framed  crew  neck  pullovers,  cable  stitch  knitted 
all-over  body  and  sleeves,  of  the  finest  soft  brushed 
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ladies'  SHAGGY  DOG®  SHETLAND  SWEATERS 

Fair  Isle  multi-color  neck  trimmed  na- 
tive hand  knitted  soft  brushed  sweaters 
from  the  Shetland  Islands,   sized  from  ; 
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Cardigan  style  with  eight-button  front. 
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Wfhen  the  Martha  Graham  3ance  group  toured  Israel,  six  AH-2  loiKispeakers,  with  tape 
reproducing  equipment,  were  taken  along  to  provide  musical  accompaniment  under  circum- 
stances where  it  was  impractical  to  use  bve  musicians. 

Above  are  four  AR-2's  mounted  in  the  orchestra  pit  of  Cinema  Kaien  in  Beersheba  (two  more 
were  placed  backstage).  These  speakers  were  selected  for  the  job  because  of  their  musical 
quality;  the  natural  sound  of  the  live  instruments,  rather  than  psei;^o-hi-fi  exaggerations,  was 
desired. 

AR  acoustic  suspension    speaker  systems— the  AR-1,  AR-2,  and   AR-3— are   designed   primarily 
for  use  in  the  home,  but  are  also  employed  extensively  by  professional  laboratories  and  studios. 
They  are  priced  from   $89  to  $231. 
Literature  is  available  on  request. 
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Wish  "planning"  literal  tire?  Write  British  Railways, 
Depl.  F9-I2,  630  Fijih  Avenue,  New  York  20,  A'.  Y. 


Prefer 

a  Pass  ? 

Buy  British  Railways 
"Guest  Ticket". . .  good 
on  any  train  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and 
Wales  (except  for  a  few 
Continental  boat 
trains)  at  any  time  for 
9  consecutive  days.  Just 
show  your  "Guest 
Ticket"  and  go  where 
you  will.  First  Class 
$36,  Second  Class  $24. 
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from  Columbia  University,  served  in 
ilif  Army  for  two  years,  and  was  a 
Xicman  Fellow  at  Harvard  last  vcar. 
The  skeleton  showing  man's  back- 
bone is  from  the  World  Publishing 
Company's  1950  edition  of  the  il- 
liisiratioiis  from  the  works  of  .An- 
dreas Vesalius,  the  famous  sixteenth- 
century  doctor.  According  to  the 
editors,  the  pictures  were  probably 
made  in  Titian's  studio,  but  some 
of  the  plates  wcic  the  work  of 
X'csalius  himself.  The  original  wood 
l)locks  survived  until  oiu"  century 
in  various  print  shops  and  libraries 
o(  Kurope,  but  they  were  destroyed 
in  (he  bombing  of  Munich. 

.  .  .  Elizabeth  Hardwick's  "Boston: 
The  Lost  Ideal"  (p.  64)  suggests  that 
the  Boston  State  House  is  no  longer 
the  Hub  of  the  Solar  System  (a,s 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  it  was 
in  the  1850s).  But,  oddly  enough, 
the  old  city  has  renewed  its  claiin 
in  recent  years  in  a  special  up-to-the- 
minute  sense.  Strung  along  the  new 
expressway  half-encircling  Boston  are 
the  angular  buildings  of  the  research 
laboiatories  and  space-age  manufac- 
liners  that  give  Boston  the  "most 
highly  developed  research  climate  in 
the  United  States."  In  a  Wall  Street 
fmnnal  dispatch,  Paul  Lancaster 
recently  listed  some  of  the  250 
companies  chiefly  in  the  fields  of 
electronics,  nucleonics,  and  precision 
instrimientation  that  draw  on  the 
brains  of  MIT  and  Harvard  for 
executives,  einployees,  and  considt- 
ants. 

But  even  in  this  intellectual  and 
induslrial  revival,  a  vestige  of  the 
old  Boston  unworldliness  (or  stuffi- 
ness, if  you  prefer)  remains.  The 
Wall  Street  fournni  quoted  one 
executive  who  found  a  "negative 
frame  of  mind"  among  laboratory 
engineers  and  in  local  community 
attitudes.  Speaking  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  where  many  scientists 
and  engineers  now  live,  he  com- 
mented: "There's  a  kind  of  reverse 
materialism  in  these  towns.  If  you 
buy  a  new  car,  you  apologize  to  your 
neighbors." 

l-.li/abeth  Hardwick  has  lived  in 
Boston  since  her  marriage  to  the  poet 
Robert  Lowell.  She  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  attended 
the  University  of  Kentuckv  and 
Columbia;  she  has  taught  and  done 
editorial    work,    rvJ    lived   in    New 
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York  for  ten  years.  Her  novels  (The 
Ghostly  Lover  and  The  Simple 
Truth)  were  published  in  1945  and 
1955,  and  she  has  had  criticism  pub- 
lished in  the  Partisan  Revieiv,  the 
Nexu  Yorker,  and  other  magazines. 
Her  article  on  "The  Decline  of  Book 
Reviewing"  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial in  the  Harper's  October 
literary  supplement. 

.  .  .  David  Boroff  traveled  from  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  Heights  to  see  and 
report  on  "California's  Five-college 
Experiment"  (p.  70).  He  teaches 
English  at  Brooklyn  College  and 
writes  articles  and  reviews  for  Com- 
mentary, the  Saturday  Review,  and 
other  magazines. 

.  .  .  William  S.  White,  Harper's 
Washington  Correspondent  since  Au- 
gust 1958,  this  month  contributes  a 
profile  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (p.  79).  Former  Capitol  corres- 
pondent for  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  White  is  the  author  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  biography  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  and  of  Citadel:  The 
Story  of  the  U.  S.  Senate.  A  Texan 
I  by  birth,  Mr.  White  began  news- 
paper work  while  in  college  and  was 
a  combat  correspondent  for  AP  in 
Europe  in  World  War  II.  He  writes 
a  syndicated  column  for  United  Fea- 
tures and  is  working  on  a  book  about 
FDR  called  When  the  Great  Man 
Died,  to  be  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill. 


AWARDS 

.  .  .  Harper's  authors,  as  always, 
have  been  winning  recognition  for 
their  work  published  in  this  maga- 
zine. 

In  Prize  Stories  1959:  The  O. 
Henry  Awards  (selected  and  edited 
by  Paul  Engle)  William  Eastlake's 
"Flight  of  the  Circle  Heart"  was  re- 
published for  its  excellence,  fun, 
and  satire-with-excitement.  Tlie  Best 
American  Short  Stories  1959  (edited 
by  Martha  Foley  and  David  Burnett) 
included  "The  lowan's  Curse"  by 
Charles  G.  Finney  and  "The  Guy  in 
Ward  4"  by  Leo  Rosten. 

Polly  Praeger  received  a  Ted  V. 
Rodgers  Journalism  Award  from 
the  American  Trucking  Association 
Foundation  for  her  article,  "Extinc- 
tion by  Thruway,"  in  the  December 
1958  issue. 
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Best  Buys  in  Small  Cars 


American  and  Foreign 


KEN   W.    PURDY 

A  leading  independent  authority  on 

automobiles  gives  the  facts  you  need  to  make 

an  intelligent  choice — in  a  market 

suddenly  crowded  with  a  bewildering  array 

of  really  fresh  and  varied  products. 

IH  A  V  E  been  interested  in  small  automobiles, 
almost  obsessively  so,  for  the  past  fourteen 
years.  In  1949  I  became  convinced  that  an  ir- 
reversible trend  toward  the  small  automobile  had 
begun  in  this  coimtry. 

I  hadn't  much  company  in  the  conviction  at 
that  time,  for  the  standard  Detroit-built  car  of 
1949  was  big  and  obviously  destined  to  grow 
much  bigger.  Few  Detroit  executives  recalled 
early  straws  in  the  wind  such  as  Kettering's  re- 
marks, in  1924,  that  "The  wanton  consumption 
of  horsepower  in  propelling  heavy  motor  vehicles 
portends  disaster.  Investigations  have  shown  that 
the  average  automobile  carries  on  its  everyday 
travels  the  equivalent  of  only  one  and  a  half  per- 
sons. The  streets  of  our  large  cities  are  absurdly 
congested  with  these  great  empty  vehicles.  The 
wise  automobile  manufacturer  reads,  along  the 


road  of  progress,  signs  that  point  the  way  to  a 
smaller,  lighter,  less  expensive  car." 

Today,  with  five*  small  or  "compact"  U.  S.- 
built  cars  on  the  roads  (and  more  on  the  way) 
and  the  importers  of  foreign  cars  talking  con- 
fidently of  500,000-unit  years,  what  was  a  trend 
has  become  a  fact.  In  the  next  few  months  a 
good  many  tens  of  thousands  of  us  are  going 
shopping  for  small  cars,  and  the  wide  choice  now 
offered  is  sure  to  cause  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fusion. I  have  driven  all  of  the  American  cars, 
and  most  of  the  imported  models,  and  what  fol- 
lows is  an  attempt  to  offer  some  guidance.  My 
opinions  are  necessarily  arbitrary  and  personal, 
for  the  choice  of  an  automobile,  like  the  choice 
of  a  home,  depends  upon  many  factors  besides 
the  character  of  the  product— notably  cost,  special 
purpose,  and  taste. 

For  example,  I  am  about  to  buy  a  Studebaker 
Lark  station  wagon.  Some  of  my  acquaintances, 
knowing  that  my  interest  in  automobiles  has 
brought  me  special  information,  will  conclude 
that  I  think  the  Lark  the  best  car  on  the  market. 
This  is  not  true.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  all-around  "best"  automobile, 
any  more  than  there  is  an  all-around  "best"  boat, 
or  bicycle,  or  watch.  There  is  a  "best"  split- 
second  stop  watch,  a  "best"  ship's  chronometer, 

*The  five  are  Lark  (Studebaker),  Rambler  (Ameri- 
can), Corvair  (General  Motors),  Falcon  (Ford),  and 
Valiant  (Chrysler). 
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and  a  "best"  automatic  wrist  watch.  It  happens 
tliat  the  Lark  VIII  station  wagon  is  ilic  "best" 
buy  lor  my  particular  present  purpose. 

Tlie  Lark  is  going  to  be  my  wiic's  car.  She 
wants  a  station  wagon  because  she  is  interested  in 
gardening  and  often  transports  large  quantities 
ol  ]3otIc'd  or  bagged  plants.  Too.  life  in  a  sid^ur- 
ban  (ommunity  often  rc"(]uircs  moving  about 
with  six  or  seven  children,  and  a  wagon  is  most 
con\enient  for  that  purpose.. 

Like  nearly  all  women  who  have  been  long  ex- 
posed to  small  cars,  my  wife  dislikes  big  ones,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  hard  to  park,  awkward 
to  drive,  and  outrageously  uneconomic.  .Vnd. 
again,  like  nearly  all  women,  she  prefers  auto- 
matic transmissions,  power  brakes,  and  power 
steering.  The  first  retjuirement  (smallness) 
eliminates  the  conventional  wagons,  the  second 
(automatic  features)  eliminates  most  of  the  im- 
ported models.  My  wife  also  likes  big  engines, 
engines  which  produce  a  lot  of  torcjue  through- 
out their  speed  range.  This  rccjuirement  goes 
against  many  imported  automobiles,  with  en- 
gines that  develop  maximum  power  only  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  revolutions  per  minute.  Even 
the  six-cylinder  Lark  is  deficient  here,  in  my 
Avife's  view. 

The  American  Motors  Corporation's  Rninhlcr 
meets  these  specifications.  Why  not  a  Rambler, 
then?  Well,  my  wife  prefers  the  appearance  of 
the  Lark.  Therefore,  we'll  get  a  Lark  V^III,  with 
radio  and  heater  and  powcr-evcrything,  a  two- 
door  model  for  safety  in  carting  children  about. 
And  painted  red.  At  the  moment,  and  for  these 
personal  reasons,  the  Lark  is  the  best  car  on  the 
market  for  her. 

The  Rambler  Rebel  V-8  is  competitive  with 
the  Lark  VIII,  and  will  appear  an  equally  ob- 
vious choice  to  many  people.  It  has  a  side-hinged 
rear  door  instead  of  a  tail-gate,  which  some  may 
prefer.  I  happen  to  think  that  the  Lark  is  better- 
looking  and  I  enjoy  driving  it  more,  but  these 
are  wholly  personal  matters. 

American  Motors  can  claim  a  giant  share  in 
what  has  been  called  the  small-car  revolution, 
since  it  was  committed  to  the  so-called  "com- 
pact" automobile  long  before  any  other  big 
firm.  ("Compact"  has  come  to  mean  a  car  smaller 
than,  say,  a  standard  Ford  and  bigger  than  a 
Volkswagen.)  American  Motors  offers  an  un- 
usual range  of  models:  from  the  85-inch  wheel- 
base  55-horsepower  Metropolitan,  the  100-inch 
American,  the  108-inch  Rambler,  to  the  117-incli 
Ambassador,  with  a  250  horsepower  engine. 

I  have  owned  three  Ramblers  during  the  past 
ten  years  or  so  and  I  have  liked  all  of  them.    It's 


an  honest  automobile.  It  was  the  first  American 
production  car  to  adopt  the  so-called  unitized 
form  of  construction  popularized  by  the  French 
Citroen  in  1932  in  which  the  car  is  built  without 
separate  body  and  frame.  Properly  made,  a 
unitized  car  is  squeak-  and  rattle-free. 

THE     BIG     three's 
NEW     ENTRIES 

TH  E  Rambler  and  the  Lark  have  been  on 
I  he  market  for  comparativclv  a  long  time, 
but  wli.it  oi  the  ihiee  brand-new  cars,  the 
C^orvair,  Falcon,  and  Valiant? 

The  Coriniir  is  a  striking  depariurc  from  con- 
ventional Detroit  practice.  For  al)')ui  tliirtv  years 
American  cars  have  tended  to  become  more  and 
more  alike.  In  the  mid-1950s  thev  were  so  similar 
in  ride  and  performance  that  onlv  an  expert 
could  demonstrate  essenti.il  differences.  Differ- 
ences in  "styling"  counted  much;  mechanical  dif- 
ferences, little. 

Chevrolet,  in  laying  out  the  Corvair,  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  the  appeal  of  the  novel, 
thought  by  many  authorities  to  have  influenced  a 
liig  segment  of  the  foreign-car  market.  Chevrolet 
elected  to  put  into  the  Corvair  the  first  U.  S.  air- 
cooled  engine  since  the  Franklin's,  the  first  rear- 
mounted  engine  since  the  abortive  Tucker. 
(.Although  we've  built  many  rear-engine  buses.) 

Muc  h  fuss  has  been  made  about  these  decisions, 
and  the  layman  might  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  Chevrolet  had  originated  the  air-cooled, 
rear-mounted  engine.  In  fact  the  pioneering  was 
done  many  years  ago.  The  Czechoslovakian  Tatra 
has  had  a  similar  engine  set-up  for  years,  and  a 
V-8  at  that.  The  Volkswagen,  world-wide  the 
most  sought-after  automobile,  uses  a  flat-four,  air- 
cTioled  engine  in  the  back  (Corvair's  is  a  six)  and 
so  does  the  Porsche,  one  of  the  great  contempo- 
rary high-performance  automobiles.  The  Cor- 
vair's engine  clearly  shows  the  influence  of  the 
VW  designer,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Porsche.  The  new 
engine  has  run  millions  of  miles. 

Corvair^s  Rear  Engine 

Rear  engine  placement  is  not  controversial,  as 
some  of  the  "counterselling"  against  Cc^rvair  has 
argued.  ("Counterselling  "  is  Detroit's  polite  term 
for  adverse  propaganda.) 

A  rear-mounted  engine  offers  known  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  It  eliminates  the  space- 
grabbing  transmission  tunnel  on  the  car's  floor. 
It  makes  independent  suspension  of  the  rear 
wheels  easy.  (Corvair  is  the  first  U.  S.  production 
car  to  offer  four-wheel  independent  suspension. 
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well  known  in  Europe.)  It  puts  the  smell  and 
the  noise  and  the  heat  behind  the  passengers. 
By  heavily  loading  the  driven  wheels,  it  in- 
creases traction.  (So  does  front-wheel  drive  in  a 
front-engine  car.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rear-mounted  engine 
lessens  luggage  space.  If  it's  air-cooled  it  must 
be  a  bit  noiser  than  a  conventional  engine  sur- 
rounded by  its  blanket  of  liquid.  It  requires 
closer  attention  to  tire  pressures  than  most 
y\merican  owners  are  used  to  giving.  And  all  rear- 
engined,  independently-suspended  automobiles 
must,  by  the  nature  of  things,  be  inherent  over- 
steerers.  (Over-steer  is  the  tendency  of  an  auto- 
mobile to  appear  to  go  more  sharply  into  a 
corner  than  the  angle  of  the  front  wheels  would 
seem  to  indicate;  under-steer  is  the  tendency  to 
go  less  sharply  into  the  corner.  Of  the  two, 
under-steer  is  much  to  be  preferred.) 

Corvair's  approach  to  these  problems  has  been 
bold,  intelligent,  and  successful.  The  front  lug- 
gage compartment  of  the  Corvair  may  not  take 
a  side  of  beef,  but  it's  wide  enough  for  a  golf  bag 
and  deep  enough  for  any  ordinary  assortment  of 
suitcases.  Chevrolet  engineers  have  turned  out  a 
remarkably  quiet  engine.  Standing  beside  the 
car  (incidentally,  if  you're  five  feet  tall  you  can 
look  down  at  the  top,  it's  that  low)  you  find  the 
engine  noisier  than  standard,  but  to  driver  and 
passengers  it's  virtually  silent.  As  for  tire  pres- 
sures (26  rear,  15  front)  obviously  nothing  can 
be  done  but  exhortation.  And  while  the  car  does 
over-steer,  the  characteristic  is  not  dangerous, 
and  most  drivers  will  never  notice  it. 

Ford  set  up  strong  counterselling  against  Cor- 
vair on  the  ground  of  over-steer,  arguing,  for  ex- 
ample, that  one  might  as  well  shoot  an  arrow 
with  the  head  in  the  rear  as  drive  a  car  with 
the  engine  so  placed.  The  argument  is  specious, 
if  only  because  a  car  does  not  function  in  free  air, 
but  is  guided  along  the  ground  by  the  friction  of 
its  wheels  agaijist  the  road  surface.  I  think  that 
the  Corvair  over-steers  less  than  any  other  first- 
model,  rear-engine  car  I've  ever  driven.  The  early 
Porsches,  for  example,  over-steered  wickedly  and 
could  not  be  driven  really  fast  until  a  modified 
technique  had  been  learned.  Minor  design 
changes  largely  corrected  the  fault,  and  there  are 
few  cars  in  the  World  in  which  the  driver  feels  so 
secure  as  in  a  contemporary  Porsche.  Corvair 
appears  to  have  made  the  modifications  before  re- 
lease of  the  automobile,  not  after— and,  of  course, 
with  the  benefit  of  full  knowledge  of  the  Porsche 
experience.  I  think  that  the  over-steering  charac- 
teristic of  the  Corvair  amounts  to  this:  If  you 
take  the  car  into  a  bend  at  very  high  speed  the 


rear  end  will  begin,  to  break  loose  before  the 
front;  if  you  reduce  the  throttle  opening  in  time 
it  will  get  back  in  line  where  it  belongs. 

Air-cooled  engines  are  poor  sources  of  heat  for 
passengers.  The  Corvair  uses  a  gasoline  heater 
that  will  deliver  really  hot  air  quicker  than  is 
possible  for  any  hot-water  type. 

Powered  by  an  80-horsepower  engine,  the  Cor- 
vair will  do  an  honest  85  miles  an  hour.  In 
ordinary  usage  it  will  probably  deliver  around 
25  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline.  Despite  its 
low  height  (52.8  inches)  it's  easy  to  get  in  and 
out  of  and  there's  plenty  of  passenger  room.  The 
manual-shift  version  has  the  stick  where  it  be- 
longs—on the  floor— and  when  three  people  are 
carried  in  front  this  can  be  a  minor  incon- 
venience. The  back  seat  folds  down  to  make 
additional  luggage  room,  and  there  is  a  well 
under  the  rear  window.  (A  good  idea.  The  cus- 
tom of  carrying  loose  objects  on  the  flat  rear- 
window  deck  is  dangerous.  People  have  been 
killed  by  a  box  of  cigars  flying  forward  in  a 
collision.) 

I  think  the  Corvair  will  sell  like  peanuts  on 
circus  day.  If  you  like  that  which  is  novel,  if  you 
are  willing  to  pay  in  lessened  luggage  space  (most 
of  which  you  never  use)  for  such  advantages  as 
superior  traction  and  freedom  from  freeze-up 
worries,  the  Corvair  will  please  you. 

The  Middle-of-the-Road  Ford 

The  Ford  Falcon  arose  out  of  a  different  con- 
ception from  that  which  produced  the  Corvair. 
Ford  elected  to  build  a  wholly  conventional  auto- 
mobile that  wOuld  be  simple,  trouble-free,  and 
stfll  not  make  an  impression  of  smallness  or  stark- 
ness  on  buyers  making  the  transition  from  big 
cars.  The  Ford  people  appear  to  have  been  as 
successful  in  implementing  their  ideas  as  the 
Chevrolet  designers  were  in  theirs. 

The  Falcon  is  an  inch  or  so  bigger  than  the 
Corvair  in  every  dimension  (it's  three  inches 
higher)  although  it  weighs  less.  Its  six-cylinder 
water-cooled  engine  produces  five  more  horse- 
power, but  is  expected  to  deliver  about  the  same 
mileage  as  the  Corvair.  It's  easy  to  get  in  and  out 
of— Ford  has  abandoned  the  wrap-around  wind- 
shield with  its  projecting  dog-leg.  Once  inside, 
the  Falcon  makes  rather  a  big-car  impression. 
Indeed,  a  driver  coming  to  it  from  some  weeks 
of  use  of  a  Renault  Dauphine  or  a  Fiat  would 
feel  that  it  was  really  big. 

While  Ford  intended  the  Falcon  to  be  a  simple 
car— for  instance,  it  has  single  headlights  instead 
of  the  absurd  dual-type  now  almost  standard— 
there's  nothing  austere  about  it.    The  ride  is 
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smooth  and  comfortable  and  six  passengers  do 
not  crowd  it.  One  notable  blessing:  the  fenders 
bolt  on,  they  are  separate  from  the  body  panels, 
so  if  you  crumple  one  of  them  you  can  face  the 
repair  bill  without  flinching. 

In  sum,  the  Falcon  is  for  people  who  want  a 
car  smaller  than  the  standard  size,  but  prefer  the 
conventional  approach.  The  Falcon  doesn't  offer 
the  mechanical  innovation  of  the  Corvair  or  the 
exotic  styling  of  the  Valiant.  It's  a  middle-of-the- 
road  conception. 

Chrysler's  Srttall  Status  Symbol 

Chrysler's  Valiant  is  longer  over-all  than  the 
Falcon  (184  as  against  181  inches;  a  Volkswagen 
is  160)  and  is  farthest  from  the  "little-car"  ideal. 
It  has  a  100-horsepower  engine  and  is  the  fastest 
of  the  three,  both  in  top  speed  and  acceleration. 
A  driver  coming  to  the  Valiant  from  the  Corvair 
and  the  Falcon  finds  it  much  "quicker."  It  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  to  offer  power  steering  and 
power  brakes.  (Power  steering  is  pointless  in  a 
rear-engine  car  like  the  Corvair  since  the  load 
on  the  front  wheels  is  light;  because  of  questions 
of  weight-transfer,  standard  brakes  are  more  ef- 
fective in  a  rear-engine  car,  too.) 

Virgil  Exner  of  Chrysler  is  one  of  the  indus- 
try's most  admired  stylists,  and  Chrysler  products 
under  his  aegis  have  been  notable  for  originalitv 
and  taste.  The  Valiant  clearly  shows  his  manner. 
It  has  remarkable  brio.  When  it  was  unveiled 
before  a  group  of  automobile  writers  they  broke 
into  spontaneous  applause,  no  common  occur- 
rence. It  has  the  clean,  sculptured  look  that  has 
characterized  the  postwar  Italian  school  of  de- 
sign, but  it's  not  slavishly  derivative.  It  achieves 
a  low  hood  line  by  tipping  the  six-cylinder  en- 
gine on  its  side,  as  Mercedes-Benz  did  with  the 
precedent-breaking  300SL  model.  A  simulated 
spare-wheel  cover  bulges  the  rear  de(k  and  adds 
to  the  "dash"  of  the  car. 

The  Valiant  makes  no  major  concessions  in 
the  direction  of  the  "economy"  car.  It  is  smart- 
looking,  almost  luxurious  in  tone.  It's  the  heaviest 
of  the  three.  The  Valiant  is  for  the  buyer  who 
wants  a  smaller  car  but  who  is  earnest  about  his 
conviction  that  his  automobile  is  a  status  symbol. 
In  my  view,  this  attitude  is  on  the  wane  in 
America,  but  certainly  there  arc  buyers  enough 
who  maintain  it  to  insure  a  handsome  sale  for 
the  Valiant. 

These  three  automobiles  arc  the  ground 
breakers,  but  there  arc  others  on  the  way:  Buick, 
Pontiac,  and  Oldsmobile  are  yet  to  be  heard 
from,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  "com- 
pact" Cadillac  will  be  on   the  market   in    1961. 


Checker  Cab's  Eight-sealer 

A  late  entrant  in  the  field  is  the  Siipcrba  made 
by  the  Checker  Cab  Company.  Bigger  than  the 
compacts,  with  120  inches  of  wheel  base  and 
200  inches  over-all,  it  is  still  .smaller  than  the 
regidar  Big  Three  lines  and  it  will  seat  eight 
people  comfortably.  It  has  been  designed  for 
longevity— something  about  which  the  Checker 
jicoj^le  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  forty  years 
of  taxi  biulding-and  will  sell  for  $2,542. 

PICK     OF     THE     IMPORTS 

TH  E  effect  of  these  cars  on  the  foreign-car 
market?  Afost  import  specialists  think  that 
they  will  not  affect  the  major  makes  in  a  serious 
way.  Most  dealers  take  the  view  that  the  new 
cars  are  not  competitive  with  the  imported 
models,  but  rather  with  U.  S.  big  cars;*  that  they 
Avill  not  satisfy  the  customers'  wish  for  the  cachet 
that  goes  with  driving  an  imported  model,  and 
that  Detroit  wage  levels  will  not  allow  produc- 
tion standards  competitive  with  the  best  foreign 
cars.  I  agree,  biU  I  think  that  some  of  the 
"fringe"  makes  among  the  imported  cars,  the 
higher-priced  models,  will  suffer. 

There  are  not  many  foreign-made  cars  which 
are  clearly  comparable  and  competitive  with  the 
five  U.  S. -built  "compacts."  Foreign  cars  offer- 
ing comparaf)lc  size,  for  example,  cannot  com- 
j)ete  in  price.  Conversely,  the  American  cars  can- 
not compete  with  those  imports  that  specialize  in 
economy  of  operaticm  or  real  nimblcness  of 
handling.  Rigid,  parallel  comparison,  therefore, 
is  impossible. 

For  example,  an  imported  automobile  fitting 
into  the  U.  S.  "compact"  category  is  the  British 
Rover,  with  a  111-inch  wheelbase  and  a  104- 
horsepower  engine.  The  Rover  is  probably  the 
most  luxurious  small  car  in  the  world,  notable  as 
well  for  longevity.  Its  price,  however,  is  about 
.SI, .500  over  the  basic  $2,000  target-figure  of  the 
Americans. 

The  French  Citroen  model  ID-19  is  another 
novel  importation,  big  by  European  standards, 
"compact"  by  ours  at  123  inches  and  75  horse- 
power. Citroen  body-styling  is  genuinely  radical, 
and  its  oil-air  suspension  system  is  considered  by 
some  authorities  the  most  advanced  in  the  world, 
giving  a  ride  tmsurpassed  for  comfort  by  any 
automobile  in  the  world.  It  is  in  the  S2,800 
]3rice  range. 

The   German   Mercedes-Benz    190D    diesel-en- 

*  First  reports  showed  that  GM  was  selling  one 
Corvair  to  every  three  Chevrolcts.  The  company  had 
hoped  for  a  onc-to-five  ratio. 
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^ine  sedan  is  both  small  and  unique.  In  it,  the 
old  problems  of  hard  starting  and  rough  running 
that  used  to  characterize  diesels  have  been  al- 
most completely  overcome,  and  the  190D  will  de- 
liver 40  miles  to  the  gallon  of  cheap  diesel  fuel— 
or  No.  2  furnace  oil  if  you  wish  to  risk  the  wrath 
of  the  federal  authorities.  Owned  a  long  time, 
it  would  save  enough  on  fuel  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  its  $4,000  price. 

Closer  to  competitive  status  is  the  Peugeot  403, 
product  of  an  old-line  French  house  and  often 
cited  as  one  of  the  best-made  automobiles.  The 
403  is  a  conventionally  handsome  car  running  a 
65-horsepower  engine  and  selling  at  a  top  price 
of  about  .12,500.  It  is  not  a  common  car:  prob- 
ably fewer  than  10,000  will  be  sold  in  the  United 
States  in  1959. 

The  British  HiUman  and  Vauxhall  are  con- 
\entional,  solid  small  automobiles,  imder  the 
"compacts"  in  size,  weight,  horsepower— and 
!irice.  But  they  are  complete  automobiles,  with 
■nothing  tinny,  imder-cut,  or  austere  about  them. 
They  don't  attempt  to  be  "compact";  they  are 
small  cars  and  they  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  ad- 
vantages of  smallness. 

The  three  best  sellers  among  all  imported  cars 
are  of  course  the  Volkswagen,  the  Renault 
Daiiphine,  and  the  English  Ford.  The  VW  is  a 
phenomenon.  Designed  before  World  War  II, 
aesthetically  unlovely,  to  be  kind  about  it,  it  has 
been  for  years  now  under  heavy  demand  in  fifty- 
five  countries.  Maintained  "by  the  book"  in  the 
German  fashion  a  VW  may  run  for  100,000 
trouble-free  miles.  Lately  the  Renault,  a  much 
better-looking  car,  has  been  pushing  it  hard. 
Both  VW  and  Renault  are  rear-engine  cars;  the 
VW's  engine  is  cooled  by  air,  the  Renault's  by 
water.   The  English  Ford  is  wholly  conventional. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  most  Americans  to 
know  that  the  French  Panhard,  a  fast,  five-pas- 
senger sedan,  is  powered  by  a  two-cylinder  en- 
gine; or  that  the  Swedish  SAAB  and  the  German 
DKW  have  tliree-cylinder  engines  driving  the 
front,  not  the  rear  Avheels,  as  does  the  Citroen. 
SAAB  makes  a  dual-purpose  car:  a  sedan  de- 
signed for  sports-car  competition,  complete  with 
wood-rimmed  racing  steering  wheel,  a  Halda 
average-s]jeed  indicator,  over-the-shoulder  seat- 
belts,  and  an  open  exhaust  pipe.  Fiat  includes 
in  its  wide  range  of  models  a  really  tiny  coupe 
that  will  do  112  miles  an  hour,  and  a  novelty 
(ailed  the  "Jolly"  which  is  a  cane-seated  open- 
side  surrey  with  a  fringed  top,  intended  for 
beach  and  resort  use  and  costing  about  .11,750. 
Any  one  of  these  may  be  a  "best  buy"  if  it  hap- 
pens to  fit  your  special,  personal  needs. 


Thirty-four  Small  Cars  Compared 

This  listing  is  intended  only  as  an  introductory 
guide;  it  is  not  definitive  and  it  is  arbitrary  in  that 
a  few  makes  have  been  omitted,  but  it  still  offers  a 
wider  range  than  the  average  buyer  will  be  concerned 
with.  The  horsepower,  mileage,  and  speed  figures  are 
in  most  instances  those  of  the  smallest  model  of  the 
make  cited. 


HP 

M/gal 

1   mph 

Price 

UNITED  STATES 

Corvair 

80 

25 

85 

.12,000-2.500 

Falcon 

85 

25 

80 

2.000-2,500 

Lark 

90 

21 

85 

1,976-2,756 

Metropolitan 

,55 

32 

80 

1,673-1,696 

Rambler  Amer. 

90 

21 

85 

1,900-2,225 

Valiant 

100 

24 

100 

2,000-2,500 

GERMANY 

Borgward 

65 

30 

83 

2,495-3,750 

DKW 

50 

35 

84 

1,995-2,321 

Goliath 

40 

37 

86 

1.949-2,568 

Lloyd 

24 

43 

65 

1,395-1,895 

Opel 

51 

30 

75 

1,958-2,263 

Taunus 

67 

30 

80 

2,030-2,385 

Volkswagen 

36 

35 

70 

1,565-2,695 

SWEDEN 

SAAB 

50 

34 

76 

1,895-2,568 

Volvo 

85 

29 

93 

2,330-2,795 

JAPAN 

Datsun 

37 

37 

75 

1,616-1,675 

Toyopet 

60 

33 

75 

2,000-3,650 

FRANCE 

Citroen 

75 

29 

85 

2,545-3,245 

Panhard 

50 

37 

82 

1,695-1,795 

Peugeot 

65 

27 

80 

2,250-2,495 

Renault 

34 

32 

70 

1,345-1,725 

Simca 

50 

30 

80 

1,698-3,160 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Austin 

53 

30 

65 

1,795-3,375 

Eng.    Ford 

36 

41 

60 

1,561-2,865 

Hillman 

51 

31 

68 

1,699-2,299 

MG 

68 

30 

72 

2,444-3,263 

Morris 

37 

40 

65 

1,495-2,25-9 

Riley 

68 

35 

70 

1,395-1,895 

Singer 

60 

32 

75 

2,095-2,425 

Sunbeam 

73 

32 

86 

2,500-2,649 

Triumph 

67 

32 

86 

1,699-2,835 

Vauxhall 

55 

36 

73 

1,958-2,263 

ITALY 

Fiat 

43 

37 

73 

1,098-3.-198 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Skoda 

46 

32 

80 

1,687-2,395 
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,  AMERICAN  NATIVES 

by 

Erich   Sokol 
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"It  is  the  intention  of  these  draw- 
ings." Erich  Sokol  wrote  to  Har- 
per's, "to  show  that  normal  people, 
in  their  normal  environment,  en- 
gaged in  the  normal  routine  of  their 
everyday  lives,  involuntarily  are 
tragically  ludicrous  and  ludicrously 
tragic.  This  truth  is  the  simple  'gag' 
in  all  my  pictures." 

Erich  Sokol  is  a  young  Viennese 
artist  who  came  to  the  United  States 
on  a  scholarship  to  the  Institute  of 
Design  in  Chicago  in  1957. 
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GEORGE    FEIFER 


in  their  summer  dresses 

IN  MOSCOW 


A  guide  at  the  American  Exhibition  tells 

why  he  found  the  Russians   (especially 

the  girls)   so  charmin<:  .  .  .  whv  their  questions 

were  so  hard  to  answer  .  .  .  and  what 

surprised  him  most  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

THE  glils  in  Moscow  wear  very  little 
make-up.  Many  oi  them  none  whatsoever. 
A  cute  young  salesgirl  in  GUM,  hersell  interested 
in  not  much  more  than  foreign  clothes  and 
getting  hersell  up  well,  and  therefore  not  very 
happy  with  the  regime,  once  told  me  disgustedly 
that  they  wear  little  make-up  because  there  is 
little  make-up  to  be  had.  That's  entirely  unim- 
portant to  me.  I  am  pleased  when  young  women 
use  a  minimum  of  preparations  on  themselves, 
and  I  was  pleased  in  Moscow,  whatever  the  rea- 
sons for  the  custom  are.  Not  as  many  girls  were 
at  first  glance  as  attractive  as  in  New  York, 
vhere  everyone  seems  at  least  to  try  to  deco- 
rate her  face.  Still,  when  you  saw  a  pretty 
Moscvitclika  she  was  apt  to  be  really  beautiful: 
natural,  feminine,  and  unpretentious.  She  was 
apt  to  have  long  braids  and  an  air  of  having 
worried  about  something  other  than  the  length 
of  Bermuda  shorts  that  season.  For  me,  this 
was  a  very  attractive  look. 

There  are  other  likable  tharactcrislics  about 
the  girls  in  the  Soviet  (apital.  In  llie  Kuiopean 
manner,  they  hold  hands  or  link  arms  when  to- 
gether in  the  street  and  parks,  in  the  metro, 
or  on  the  site  of  the  American  National  Exhibi- 
'ion.  Around  my  stand  at  the  Exhibition  I  would 
sei;  great  numbers  of  them  every  day,  crowded 
logethcr  arm  around  waist,  reaffirming,  it 
Si  cmed,  their  friendship  to  the  others  with  these 
small,  unself-conscious  gestures. 


This  kind  of  physical  contact  is  not  limited 
to  the  girls.  Men,  walking,  take  each  other's 
arms,  occasionally  kiss;  fathers  hold  hands  with 
adolescent  sons  or  daughters;  mothers  are  fol- 
lowed ( losely  by  the  children,  whatever  their 
age.  In  short,  there  is  little  embarrassment 
about  a  demonstration  of  non-romantic  close- 
ness or  affection.  From  what  I  observed,  the 
parent-child  relationship,  again  as  in  Europe, 
was  rather  clear  to  i)olh  parties:  strong  and  dis- 
ciplining, yet  protecting  and  loving,  the  guidance 
flowed  from  the  older  members.  It  is  a  shame 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  since  both 
parents  must  work  to  support  the  family,  the 
young  children  spend  most  of  the  week  in  a 
state-run  kindergarten.  Nevertheless,  when  I 
saw  them  together,  children  usually  had  hold 
of  their  parents  in  some  manner,  cjuite  aware 
that  the  parents  were  aware  that  they  were 
there,  amused,  contented,  and  if  waiting,  wait- 
ing patiently.  From  the  young  there  was  a  re- 
markable lack  of  bawling  and  nagging. 

All  of  this  I  liked.  I  liked  also  the  extent  to 
which  people  spent  their  free  time  reading. 
Several  times  Soviet  citizens  hinted  to  me 
that  there  is  so  much  reading  because  other 
entertainment  is  either  lacking  or  expensive. 
Again,  unimportant:  the  people  read.  And  I 
liked  the  Moscow  metro.  Many  people— Russians 
—complained  in  j^rivate  that  the  cost  was  stag- 
gering, borne  in  the  end  by  the  unskilled  workers 
who  earn  .H50  rubles  a  month,  and  in  fact  the 
newer  stations  are  considerably  less  grandiose. 
But  I'm  not  an  economist  and  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  greatest  bomb  shelter 
in  the  world.  For  me,  although  there  were  too 
lew  stations,  the  metro  was  fast,  clean,  efficient, 
comfortable,  and  bettcr-to-look-at  than  any  other 
I've  seen. 

And  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  too,  I  liked, 
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even  though  it  was  not  pleasant  to  see  the  teams 
of  old  shabby  women  bent  over  short-handled 
brooms  made  ol  twigs  tied  together  working 
away  at  them.  But  the  city,  particularly  down- 
town, was  neat,  and  there  were  lots  of  flowers 
everywhere. 

THE     IMPOSSIBLE     QUESTION 

I  A  M  trying  to  answer  carefully  the  question, 
"How  do  you  like  Moscow?"  This  question 
(or,  "What's  your  personal  impression  of  Russia? 
the  Soviet  Union?")  was  put  to  me  at  least 
twenty  times  a  day  in  my  work  as  a  guide  at  the 
American  Exhibition.  For  the  Soviet  people,  far 
more  than  even  the  American  it  seems,  want  to 
be  liked  or  at  least  approved  of  by  foreigners— 
especially  Americans.  "How  do  you  like  Mos- 
cow?" someone  would  ask,  and  then  all  the 
listeners  would  tense  slightly  and  smile  to  hide 
their  anxiousness.  And  I  would  see  manifested 
in  one  small  way  the  massive  national  inferiority 
complex  which  must  have  been  developing  in 
Russia  for  hundreds  of  years. 

"How  do  you  like  Moscow?"  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer,  and  far  more  so  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  five  hundred  or  so 
Moscovites.  (I  used  a  microphone.)  For  one 
thing,  the  Russian  people  are  highly  sensitive 
to  criticism.  This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to 
the  lack  of  it  in  general  use;  from  the  highest 
c]uestions  of  national  policy  to  the  level  of  per- 
sonal taste  in  everyday  living,  criticism  is  in- 
significant in  Soviet  society.  The  emphasis 
there  is  overwhelmingly  positive,  i.e.,  how  good 
so-and-so  or  such-and-such  is,  how  great  the 
progress  has  been,  how  many  tons  of  steel  and 
wheat,  electro-power  stations,  and  apartments 
have  been  built  and  will  be  built  under  the 
Socialist   order. 

This  is  understandable  of  course  as  the  official 
]jolicy  in  a  one-party  state,  but  it  was  disconcert- 
ing to  me  to  see  how  much  it  is  the  common 
experience.  The  critical  ability  in  Russia,  if  it 
was  ever  well  developed,  seems  to  have  seriously 
atrophied.  In  any  case,  if  I  should  mention, 
only  after  carefully  emphasizing  that  the  ballet 
of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  was  the  finest  classical 
ballet  that  I  had  seen,  that  I  did  not  particularly 
care  for  the  opera  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  there 
was  always  a  strong  reaction  of  hurt  and  dis- 
appointment  in   the   audience. 

For  another  thing  it  was  difficult  to  answer 
because  of  my  position  at  the  Fair.  I  looked 
at  my  job  as  one  of  making  as  many  friends 
as    possible    and    explaining    what    I    knew    of 


America,  not  as  a  critic  of  another  way  of  life. 
Therefore  I  too  found  myself  emphasizing  the 
positive  features  of  Soviet  life.  Finally  there  was 
the  related,  delicate  problem— often  discussed 
among  the  guides— of  not  reinforcing  the  official 
Pollyanish  Soviet  evaluation  of  Soviet  life.  Mos- 
cow is  a  depressing  city  whose  architecture,  new 
and  old  (with  exceptions,  of  course)  is  ugly  and 
poorly  made.  If,  out  of  politeness  or  fear  of  giv- 
ing offense,  I  were  to  say  it  was  pretty,  I  could 
imagine  Ivan  Ivanovitch  saying  to  himself: 
"There,  you  see?  This  American  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  world  thinks  our  capital  is  beauti- 
ful. Beautiful  it  must  be."  In  light  of  the 
Russians'  painfully  limited  knowledge  of  Paris. 
London,  and  Washington,  and  of  the  official 
belief  that  beauty  (or  at  least  new,  realistic, 
scientific  beauty)  is  exclusively  Soviet,  it  would 
have  been  very  wrong  for  me  to  have  buttressed 
their  ignorance. 

And  so  a  good  way  out,  I  found,  was  to  say 
that  I  liked  Leningrad  better.  Or  simply  that 
Moscow  was  an  interesting  city.  Interesting  it 
certainly  was. 

And  about  their  life  in  general,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  gave  them  no  startling  revelations.  The 
business  of  the  Fair  was  showing  off  the  United 
States;  there  were  yards  of  ignorance  and  misin- 
formation about  us  that  I  would  have  liked 
to  correct.  Given  the  Soviet  environment,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  inches  (very  worthwhile  prog- 
ress, nonetheless)  could  be  accomplished  in  one 
summer.  Most  of  those  few  inches  was  taken 
up  with  inaking  friends  and  talking  about  my 
own  life  in  America.  It  would  have  served  no 
purpose  to  point  out  to  the  Soviet  citizens  what 
they  are  missing  of  the  Western  heritage— most 
of  which  is  not  understandable  to  them  any- 
way. 

Thus  I  talked  mostly  of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet, 
the  metro,  the  Leningrad  Ballet,  the  new  Mos- 
cow University,  the  Lenin  sports  stadium,  and 
the  extent  of  housing  construction  everywhere. 
Things,  I  know,  which  were  very  well  known 
to  them  anyway,  and  which  they  wanted  to 
hear.  Or  I  would  talk  about  how  well  I  liked 
the  people  and  how  gratifying  it  was  to  be  so 
hospitably  received.  Often  I  said  that  I  was 
enjoying  my  visit  immensely,  and  that  this  was 
what  was  important  to  me  in  my  individual  ap- 
praisal.   All  of  these  comments  were  honest. 

Not  once  did  I  ask  if  it  weren't  strange  that 
the  metro  was  better  made  than  anything  above 
ground,  or  why  it  was  that  although  everyone 
boasted  that  it  surpassed  New  York's  subway, 
no  one  knew  that  in  terms  of  construction  practi- 
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(ally  everything  else  was  superior  in  Xe\\"  ^'ork. 
Xor  did  I  say  that  I  thought  it  inilortiniate  that 
it  was  still  common  lor  several  families  to 
share  one  apartment,  or  ask  why  they  themselves 
never  mentioned  tiiis  la<  t  in  print  or  in  conxersa- 
tion.  When  asked  specifically  to  mention  what 
I  did  not  like,  I  would  always  say  that  I  would 
rither  see  more  before  commenting:  if  really 
pressed,  I  woidd  mention  that  I  was  luihappy 
ihat  95  per  cent  ol  what  was  printed  about  the 
Ignited  States  concerned  the  worst  5  |)er  cent  ol 
\merican  life.  "If  we  are  really  to  make  friends," 
I  said,  "you  must  kncjw  something  of  how  we 
are  attacking  our  problems  as  well  as  about  the 
problems  themselves."  But  in  general,  during 
the  six  or  seven  hours  each  day  at  the  Fair,  my 
critical  ability  suffered  too. 

Sometimes  1  would  look  into  the  Siuiday- 
best  dressed  crowd,  find  a  shy  but  smiling  young 
woman  in  her  summer  dress  and  say  that  it  was 
clear  that  each  year  Soviet  industry  turned  out 
a  large  number  of  good-looking  girls.  Since 
I  am  twenty-four  and  often  repeated  that  I  was 
unmarried,    this    invariably   drew    a    big    laugh. 


W.  S.  MERWIN 
WINTER    EVENING:    LONDON 

From  walking  dogs 
And  drunks  on  benches  bawling  to  the  fog 
The  furry  carols  drift 
Frail  as  the  light 

Which  fades  early 
Behind  the  day  like  a  drawn  blind  patterned 
With  boughs  and  pigeons  draped 
In  muffled  flight 

And  the  chill  comes 
Fluting  to  us  from  the  throats  of  children 
Hooting  across  the  hill 
Into  the  dark 

With  rarer  notes 
Informing  us  of  nightfall  finally 
And  the  lapse  of  voices 
Until  only 

From  the  locked  zoo 
Clambering  those  cold  cries  long  weaned  of  light 
Heave  still  their  moonless  tides 
Around  our  sleep. 


An  overwhelming  majoritv  of  the  people  were 
very  eager  in  any  case  to  hear  a  friendly,  fininy 
word  from  an  American.  And  although  at  these 
times  I  was  something  of  a  clown,  1  could  usuallv 
win  the  confidence  of  the  listeners  to  the  point 
where  1  could  risk  a  few  words— beyond  the 
cost  of  a  Thunderbird,  the  maximum  road 
speeds,  or  the  hourly  industrial  wage— on  the 
subject  of  what  I  really  loved  about  .\merica. 
I  say  risk  because  these  thoughts  invariably  im- 
plied an  indictment  of  the  Soviet  system. 

WHAT     DISAPPOINTED 
ME     M  O  ST 

HOW^  do  you  like  Moscow?"  Now,  home, 
my  friends  again  bombard  me  with  this. 
Here  it's  an  impossible  c^uestion  too.  Usuallv  I 
say  simply  that  the  two  months  in  the  Soviet 
Ihiion  was  the  most  fascinating  experience  of 
my  life. 

But  I  do  want  to  crystallize  some  of  my 
thoughts  before  they  slip  away.  I  want  especially 
to  criticize— to  let  loose  some  of  the  major  im- 
pressions which  for  eight  weeks  I  held  back 
in  Sokolniki  Park  while  talking  about  the  metro 
and  the  ballet  and  the  braids. 

In  this  respect  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  bucking 
the  current  of  the  main  stream  of  reporting  that 
has  come  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  five  or 
so  years  since  The  Thaw.  The  major  emphasis 
of  this  reporting,  it  seems,  has  been  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  technological,  industrial,  and  educa- 
tional progress— and  the  progress  in  living  stand- 
ards—that the  Soviet  Union  has  accomplished 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  These  advances,  I  feel, 
have  been  adequately  treated  in  the  reputable 
American  newspapers. 

For  me,  however,  a  non-scientist  who  has 
trouble  understanding  the  relative  value  of 
space  rockets,  theirs  or  ours  (among  the  people, 
theirs,  typically,  occupy  ten  times  as  much  na- 
tional consciousness  and  personal  association), 
this  is  not  the  central  issue.  I  suppose  that  an 
American  physician  visiting  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  seeing  there  a  new  valuable  operating  tech- 
nique would  have  a  different  feeling  about  the 
country  than  I.  I  am  a  student  of  political  sci- 
ence. For  me,  the  major  impression  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  one  of  great  shock  and  disap- 
pointment. It  was  a  shock,  for  example,  not  to 
find  there  one  person  who  would  criticize  the 
Sputnik  program  aloud;  it  was  Party  policy,  it 
was  National  policy,  it  must  be  every  Soviet 
citizen's  policy. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  terribly  depressing 
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first  impression  Moscow,  the  city,  made  on  me. 
T  have  seen  poor,  shabby  cities  before,  and  even 
it  this  is  the  capital  of  the  second  richest  nation 
in  the  world,  even  if  the  new  buildings  follow 
the  established  tradition  of  monotony  and  shoddy 
construction,  this  is  really  not  important.  Be- 
sides, in  time  I  grew  accustomed  to  the  sights, 
and  the  city  improved  by  evening,  especially  on 
the  warm  summer  evenings  of  this  unusually 
warm  summer. 

Nor  am  I  talking  of  the  standard  of  living 
which  was  generally  lower  than  I  had  expected 
from  reading  the  New  York  Times.  I  have  seen 
poverty  before,  and  if  the  Party  has  decided 
that  it  is  still  necessary  to  concentrate  the  coun- 
try's Gross  National  Product  of  more  than  $200 
billion  on  heavy  industry— if  the  steel  issuing 
from  plants  is  to  be  used  for  making  new  steel 
plants— this  is  in  the  end  a  Soviet  affair.  Besides, 
the  stores  do  have  some  consumer  goods  (behind 
windows  which  frequently  display  good-looking 
products  for  display  only)  even  if  they  are  very 
expensive,  and,  I  am  told,  the  queues  are  getting 
shorter  and  shorter.  And,  as  has  been  reported 
here  frequently,  the  people  are  adequately,  if 
monotonously  and  unfashionably  clothed. 

More  important,  Soviet  living  standards  will 
continue  to  improve  along  with  those  of  the 
Western  nations.  And  in  any  case,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  criticize  a  people  for  being  ]30or.  Some 
of  those  poor  people,  after  all,  handed  me  books, 
theatre  tickets,  and  souvenirs  while  I  was  work- 
ing at  the  microphone,  and  at  tliosc  moments 
of  very  real,  warm  friendship  I  could  not  have 
cared  less  about  what  they  knew  of  Christian 
Dior.  Fat  middle-aged  women,  dressed  as 
crazily  as  I  have  ever  seen,  would  hug  me,  grab 
the  microphone  from  my  hand  (I  would  never 
know  until  after  they  spoke  whether  or  not  they 
would  be  one  of  the  professional  agitators  sent 
by  the  Party  specifically  to  disrupt  the  exhibi- 
tion) and  shout,  "Give  my  regards  to  all  of  the 
American  people,  and  tell  them  we  want  to  live 
with  them  in  peace!"  If  we  are  to  judge  the 
quality  of  a  society  princijially  by  how  much 
coal  it  digs  and  cast  iron  it  poius,  or  even  how 
many  cars  it  drives,  we  are  accepting  the  ugly, 
materialistic,  nonsensical  standard  of  Premier 
Khrushchev.  For  me  it  is  only  incidental  and 
ironic  tliat  even  this  stand.ird  ])uts  us  very  lar 
ahead. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  police-state  totalitarianism.  I 
guess  that  I  have  no  right  to  have  been  surprised 
since  I  am  su|jposedly  a  student  ol  political  sci- 
ence and  ol   tlie  Soviet   Union,  and  have  been 


reading  about  Soviet  totalitarianism  for  years. 
Still,  I  had  the  suspicion  that  our  writers  were 
somewhat  carried  along  by  their  own  momentum. 
When  I  saw  totalitarianism  this  summer  with 
my  own  eyes,  I  was  shocked,  and  this,  in  spite 
of  the  many  good  times  and  good  qualities  I 
found,  remains  my  major  impression.  The 
American  image  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
always  a  fair  one,  but  when  it  is  said  here  that 
the  fate  of  that  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
small,  self-perpetuating  group  which  decides  not 
only  what  is  to  be  done,  but  also  what  is  to  be 
published  and  read,  this  is  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion. 

WHAT     IS     NEWS? 

IF  I  N  D  it  difficult  to  describe  what  the  effects 
of  a  totalitarian,  one-party  government  are. 
Perhaps  the  press  can  serve  as  an  example. 
There,  every  column  is  an  advertisement  for 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  Socialist  system. 
Facts  are  valueless.  Only  that  which  is  or  can 
be  distorted  to  appear  as  praise  for  the  Party 
or  the  Great  Soviet  People  is  printed.  A  clever 
Georgian  friend  of  mine  once  whispered  to  me 
his  favorite  story  about  the  Soviet  press.  He 
inquired  of  his  co-worker  one  morning  before 
the  eight  o'clock  bell  what  was  new  in  the  paper. 

"The  date,"  was  the  reply. 

A  sign  prominently  displayed  at  the  govern- 
ment-run newsstand  in  a  downtown  Moscow 
hotel  reads: 

A  Newspaper  is  not  only  a  Collective 
Propagandist  and  a  Collective  Agitator, 
But  a  Collective  Organizer  as  well. 

These  are  the  functions,  then,  of  a  newspaper. 
But  to  get  the  fidl  feeling  of  what  one-party 
totalitarianism  means,  one  must  multiply  the 
newspaper  many  times.  For  Party  activities 
reach  every  facet  of  life  which  they  can.  There 
is  an  official  definition  of  art,  an  official  policy  on 
God,  and  an  official  history  which  has  made 
Trotsky  an  unperson.  During  the  first  weeks  in 
Moscow  my  head  was  spinning  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  massive  campaign  to  prove  Com- 
munist-Ru.ssian  superiority. 

Perhaps  I  am  speaking  of  a  situation  that 
could  be  summed  up  simply  as  an  innate  dif- 
ference between  East  and  West.  I  confess  that 
my  ])oint  of  view  is  distorted  with  the  prejudice 
of  a  Western  student  who  is  leery  of  absolutes. 
1  Iiad  a  long  talk  at  the  exhibition  with  another 
guide  who— although  as  personally  upset  as  I 
about  the  tact  that  every  article  in  every  news- 
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paper,  every  newscast  and  newsreel,  every  ban- 
ner in  the  street,  every  magazine,  every  public 
(lenionsl ration  carries  the  same  set  of  messages 
— lelt  that  we  must  try  to  look  at  Soviet  rule 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  To  the  factory 
worker  there,  just  as  to  the  factory  worker  here, 
he  reasoned,  what  is  in  the  newspaper  makes 
very  little  difference.  What  interests  him,  par- 
ticularly since  he  never  had  a  free  press,  is  that 
Soviet  authority  has  improved  his  wages  and 
hours  and  chances  of  getting  a  private  kitchen 
and  bath. 

To  this,  I  lamely  answered  that  /  felt  it  was 
important  that  the  small  percentage  of  people 
who  are  actually  interested  in  poking  about  for 
their  own  truths  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  But 
in  ihe  course  of  the  summer,  it  developed  that 
there  were  Soviet  citizens  who  felt  this  way  too. 
There  was  an  engineer  who  whispered  that 
records  were  kept  when  he  applied  for  foreign 
l)ooks  even  on  technical  subjects;  there  was  a 
student  who  begged  me  to  tell  him  everything  1 
could  about  Doctor  Zhivago;  there  was  a  young 
man  studying  voice  who  dreamed  futilely  of 
working  in  Italy;  there  was  another  student  who 
wajited  to  know  what  Western  economists  wrote 
about  Marxian  economics;  and  a  young  woman 
who  begged  for  a  copy  of  the  Nciv  Yorlt  Times. 
With  all  of  these  people  I  spoke  carefully  in 
private.  .\nd  at  the  Fair  when  in  jjublic  I  said 
mildly  that  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  for  the 
Soviet  people  to  be  able  to  read  om-  newspa])ers 
in  full,  rather  than  the  few  articles  about  un- 
employment and  race  conflicts,  doctored  and  re- 
printed out  of  context  in  Pravda,  80  per  cent 
of  the  listeners  nodded  "yes"  or  lowered  their 
faces  in  embarrassment. 

I  no  longer  think  it  immodest  to  say  that 
things  are  not  right  with  the  Soviet  system. 
Some  Party  members  shouted  to  mc  at  the  Ex- 
hibition that  censorship  of  non-Communist 
news]>apers  is  justified  because  they  would  be 
harmful  to  "the  people."  But  I  have  met  some 
of  these  people. 

HOW     DEEP     IS     THE     CHANGE? 

YO  U  can  meet  now  with  some  Moscow 
citizens  quite  openly  in  a  public  place.  I 
myself  saw  one  young  Mosrvitrlika  whom  I  first 
met  at  the  Fair  ten  or  twelve  times  aboiu  town. 
(I  was  never  invited  to  her  home.)  We  had  a 
very  good  time.  (Other  young  l^ussians  told 
me,  though,  that  they  thought  it  better  not  to 
be  seen  with  an  American  again;  who  could 
pull  it  off  remained  a  mystery  to  us  Americans.) 


This  new  freedom  to  meet  foreigners,  as  well  as 
certain  other  relaxations  of  police-state  measures, 
is  what  \\'estern  correspondents  have  lately  been 
emphasizing. 

I  met  my  Georgian  friend  several  times.  The 
first,  iiK  idcntally,  was  while  Availing  in  line  to 
l)e  seated  in  a  Moscow  restaurant.  We  told  In'm 
how  nni(h  we  enjoyed  a  certain  Georgian  wine; 
Avhen  we  were  seated  there  was  a  bottle  of  it  at 
our  table.  Fcjur  years  before,  this  man,  an  archi- 
tect, had  been  in  Moscow  on  an  assignment 
similar  to  the  one  he  was  given  this  |)ast  sum- 
mer. At  that  time  he  s])oke  to  an  American  for 
about  ten  minutes  in  a  railroad  station  waiting- 
room— about  sjjorts.  When  he  returned  to 
Tbilisi  he  was  apprehended  by  the  secret  police, 
cpiestioned,  and  made  to  sign  a  statement  about 
the  details  of  his  conversation.  This  year  we 
met  whenever  we  had  time,  and  he  poured  out 
his  heart  to  me.  (He  hated  the  regime  and,  like 
most  Georgians,  the  Russians.  He  yearned  for 
contact  with  the  West  and  for  Georgia  to  be 
independent.)  He  was  still  untouched,  if  ap- 
prehensive, when  we  said  good-by  at  the  foim- 
tain  in  Sverdlova  Square,  me  promising  that  I 
would   write   in    America   about   his   discontent. 

Many  times  someone  said  to  me,  "I  wouldn't 
have  dreamed  of  meeting  you  this  way  five  years 
ago."  And  yet  if  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
pecking  over  your  shoulder  while  talking  to  an 
acquaintance  in  a  hushed  voice,  this  takes  some 
getting  used  to.  I  became  good  at  it  during  my 
furtive  private  conversations  which  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  Party-line  give-and-take  at  the 
microphone. 

Nor  are  these  improvements  in  personal  lib- 
erty a  change  in  the  system,  which  remains  one- 
party  totalitarianism.  However  welcomed,  these 
are  handouts,  not  a  reformation  of  the  system 
of  gfjvernment.  When  1  asked  a  successful  ycjung 
engineer  (who  said  about  the  standard  of  living, 
"We  have  desires  which  aren't  even  yet  ex- 
pressed") if  he  weren't  happy  with  the  changes 
and  sure  that  things  would  be  better,  he  an- 
swered straight  off— it  was  obvious  that  he  had 
thought  of  this  a  great  deal— that  there  could 
be  no  real  change  without  a  change  in  the  in- 
ternal system  of  power.  "I  mean  by  change," 
he  said,  "the  chance  to  express  my  opinion.  If 
someone  overheard  me  now  I  would  be  in  jail 
Avithin    the   hour." 

This,  then— the  manner  in  which  the  Soviet 
people  are  controlled— is  my  major  criticism, 
and  because  of  my  background,  my  major  im- 
pression of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  is  wrong 
there  for  Ivan,  for  Nicholas,  or  Vladimir  cannot 
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be  publicized  or  acted  upon  by  them.  Instead 
it  is  proved  to  them  that  things  are  worse  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Here  in  New  York  as  my  critical  ability  swings 
back  into  action  I  find  a  great  deal  that  I  do 
not  like.  There  are  the  Ninth  Avenue  slums, 
the  ugly,  junky  highways  leading  out  of  town, 
and  the  high  cost  of  medical  care.  After  all, 
the  difference  between  our  slums  and  theirs  is 
only  one  of  degree.  (I  have  never  heard  here, 
"I  would  consider  myself  the  hajj^^iest  man  in 
the  world  if  I  owned  my  own  room.")  Nor  am 
I  convinced  that  we  as  a  nation  spend  oin 
money  properly.  But  the  overriding  considera- 
tion is  this:  Soviet  slums  are  never  mentioned 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  American  slums. 
Pravda  and  Izvestia—ever  burning  to  demon- 
strate the  failure  of  capitalism— feature  stories 
about  Harlem  and  reprint  New  York  Post 
articles  on  substandard  Puerto  Rican  housing. 
But  not  a  word  about  the  pitiful  Moscow  con- 
ditions. This  my  Western  mind  found  so  un- 
palatable that  it  made  the  problem  of  hovising 
secondary.    First  is  the  right  to  criticize. 

It  is  nicely  ironic  that  I  wXin  the  greatest  con- 
fidence among  visitors  to  the  American  Exhibi- 
tion talking  about  America's  problems.  The 
people  were  invariably  surprised  and  the 
agitators  disarmed  to  hear  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  say  that  our  country  faces 
many  serious  difficulties.  I  would  say,  "America 
is  not  a  paradise,"  and  then  talk  about  the 
shortcomings  and  the  efforts  and  the  progress 
o?  the  postwar  years.  I  am  sure  that  this  ap- 
proach won  more  understanding  than  all  my 
talk  about  six  million  private  automobiles  a 
year. 

THE     VIEW     FROM     AMERICA 

I  A  M  not  suggesting  that  the  United  States 
has  cause  to  go  smug  and  cease  battling 
for  improvements.  On  the  contrary,  I  returned 
from  IVFoscow  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
American  society  must  be  flexiblf  to  the  demands 
of  progress.  Indeed,  half  of  what  I  found  my- 
self describing  to  the  Soviet  people  about 
America  (about  most  of  which  they  had  no  idea) 
was  the  gains  of  the  last  years:  social  security, 
scholarship  programs,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  recent  progress  in  racial  integration. 
It  is  clear  to  me  now  that  we  must  extend  these 
gains  if  we  are  to  stay  in  the  running  as  a 
twentieth-century  society.  Among  other  things, 
many  more  scholarships  must  be  awarded  bright 
youths  who  now  cannot  pay. 


But  it  is  also  clear  to  me  that  it  is  inconr 
ceivable  that  we  should  do  these  things  a  la 
Soviet.  In  the  area  of  education,  for  example, 
it  is  claimed  there  that  every  capable  Soviet 
youth  is  paid  while  studying  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  This  is  so  great  an  exaggeration 
that  like  all  Soviet  claims  it  should  be  examined 
carefidly. 

First,  the  competition  is  so  great— sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty  to  one— that  few  attain  the 
prize.  Second,  a  student  is  permitted  applica- 
tion to  only  one  school  in  a  given  year;  if  re- 
fused, he  is  assigned  work  by  the  government. 
I  met  several  high-school  pupils  who  were  highly 
doubtful  of  their  chances  of  admission  to  the 
school  of  their  choice  and  had  no  idea  of  where 
they  would  be  sent  or  what  kind  of  work  they 
would  be  doing.  Third,  the  exam  for  a  given 
institution  (the  most  popular  are  in  Leningrad 
and  Moscow)  is  taken  in  that  city.  An  applicant 
must  pay  his  own  way  there,  and  if  he  fails  the 
test,  back.  Many  are  eliminated  in  this  way. 
And  fourth,  I  was  told  many  times  that  the 
right  word  from  the  right  people  can  do  the 
trick  if  the  examinee  fails  the  test. 

But  again,  it  is  not  these  procedural  char- 
acteristics of  the  system  which  surprised  me, 
nor  even  the  tiny  stipend  or  the  fact  that  a 
student,  having  graduated,  must  repay  the  gov- 
ernment by  working  three  years  at  its  disposal. 
What  I  remember  most  vividly  is  the  content  of 
education.  History,  economics,  political  science, 
philosophy— these  are  taught  from  one  over- 
whelming point  of  view:  the  current  Soviet  in- 
terpretation of  Marx.  Not  only  in  grammar  and 
high  schools  are  social-science  courses  organized 
by  Marxist  labels  (i.e.,  "Feudalism,"  "'Capital- 
ism," "Imperialism";  and  my  high-school  friends 
told  me  that  Finland  attacked  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1939)  but  in  the  universities  too,  studying 
history  means  studying  Marx  and  Lenin.  No 
one  I  met  had  ever  heard  of  Max  Weber  or 
John  Stuart  Mill;  these  books  are  simply  not 
available.  For  the  Soviet  student,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  education,  it  is  largely  a  question 
of  committing  to  memory  a  single  answer  to 
the  world's  social  problems  (albeit  made  more 
and  more  sophisticated  as  he  advances).  He  has 
no  contact  with  other  interpretations. 

To  me,  this  kind  of  learning,  no  matter  how 
many  scholarships  are  offered,  is  indoctrination, 
not  education.  Often  when  I  was  asked,  "How 
do  you  like  Moscow?"  and  was  fumbling  with 
my  Russian  to  answer  pleasantly,  I  involun- 
tarily thought  to  myself  how  much  I  had  come 
to  appreciate  America. 
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The  most  flexible  of  politicians,  he  turns  up 

on  both  sides  of  most  issues  .  .  .  spouts 

oratory  like  a  ham  actor  .  .  .  irritates  both 

liberals  and  conservatives  .  .  .  and  as  the 

Republican  leader  of  the  Senate  often  proves 

remarkably  useful  to  tJie  White  House. 

EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 
is  a  moist,  able,  unctuous  individual  who 
lias  achieved  influence  through  the  use  of  what  a 
newspaperman  has  described  as  "tonsils  mari- 
nated in  honey,"  phis  a  remarkable  flexibility. 
As  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  he  has 
survived  the  two-edged  attacks  of  both  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  the  aggressively  liberal  In- 
dependent Voters  of  Illinois.  ("No  matter  what 
he  says,  he  sounds  like  a  snake-oil  salesman," 
said  an  IVI  official.)  As  Republican  leader  in 
the  Senate,  he  has  brought  to  the  Administra- 
tion's Congressional  relations  a  flaccidity  which 
bends  easily— double  if  necessary— in  the  Avinds 
of  political  fortune. 

His  rise  to  the  GOP  leadership  is  all  the  more 
stunning  for  the  contrast  with  his  predecessors. 
Senators  Robert  A.  Taft  and  William  Knowland 
were  blunt,  direct,  rigidly  principled,  impatient 
with  Senate  protocol,  fairly  inadequate  in  floor 
debate,  and  scornful  of  all  posturing.  Senator 
Dirksen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  vaguely  un- 
derdressed  on  the  Senate  floor  without  a  toga. 
He  is  at  once  grandiloquent,  sanctimonious, 
priggish,  and  earnestly  earnest.  As  a  young  man, 
when  he  was  seeking  a  way  to  be  somebody,  he 
wrote  several  plays  and  took  the  lead  in  them 
with  dramatic  groups  back  home  in  Pekin,  Il- 
linois.  Today,  at  sixty-three,  he  still  has  some  of 


the  elegant  bearing— and  some  of  the  contradic- 
tions—of the  successful  old  actor.  His  build  is 
trim,  his  expensive  clothes  invariably  disar- 
ranged. The  fingernails  on  his  large  "farmer's 
hands"  are  neatly  manicured.  And  his  white  hair 
is  artfully  rumpled.  Since  he  shed  forty  pounds 
last  year,  his  face  has  lost  much  of  its  pinkish 
roundness;  now  it  is  burdened  with  folds  of 
flesh,  particularly  under  the  eyes.  In  the  Senate, 
his  style  is  Barrymorean.  His  every  scene  is 
overplayed  and  rich  in  rhetoric.  His  face  set  in 
spaniel-like  sadness,  his  stance  that  of  the  dra- 
matically beleaguered,  Dirksen  likes  to  ramble 
oratorically  from  the  craggy  coast  of  rockbound 
Maine  to  the  broad  bosom  of  the  proud  Pacific. 
His  trembling  organ  tones  can  be: 

ScriptiirnI:  "Like  Moses  in  the  Wilderness,  I 
feel  like  looking  up  and  saying,  'Lord,  they  would 
stone  me  .  .  .'  " 

Paternal:  "How  many  times  has  any  member 
of  this  Senate  sat  down  with  Senator  [Joseph  R.] 
McCarthy  and  said  to  him,  'Sonny  boy,  your 
language,  your  language  is  a  little  bit  rugged'?" 
Dramatic:  When  Senator  McCarthy  was  hos- 
pitalized with  bursitis  during  his  censure  hear- 
ings (an  ailment  many  thought  spurious)  Dirksen 
rose  to  cry  out:  "There  is  fever!  There  is  pain!" 
Pharisaical:  When  campaigning  against  "Dem- 
ocratic Wars"  (a  Republican  euphemism  for 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War),  he  lowers 
his  voice  to  a  hushed  and  hallowed  tone  and  con- 
fides: "I  have  seen  my  share  of  dead  men." 

At  times,  he  clearly  gets  carried  away  by  the 
opulence  of  his  own  oratory.  At  a  very  com- 
bustible moment  during  the  1952  Republican 
convention,  he  pointed  a  limp  but  articulate 
finger  at  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New 
York  and  thundered,  "VV^e  followed  you  before" 
—pause— "and   you    took   us   down    the   road   to 
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defeat."  That  one  statement  triggered  a  near- 
riotous  reaction  on  the  convention  floor;  while 
the  anger  and  the  boos  welled  up  from  both  tlie 
Taft  and  the  Eisenhower-Dewey  forces,  Dirksen 
looked  aroiuid,  as  if  a  little  surprised  that  so 
many  should  object  to  his  amiable  little 
pleasantry.  He  sipped  a  glass  of  water  daintily- 
pinky  neatly  curved— and  said  with  prim  pre- 
cision: "I  did  not  mean  to  precipitate  a 
controversy." 

A  more  recent  example  of  his  tongue  running 
away  with  his  head  came  last  April  when,  in  the 
Senate  debate  over  Clare  Boothe  Luce's  appoint- 
ment as  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  he  pleaded,  "Why 
thresh  old  hay  or  beat  an  old  bag  of  bones?" 
Incidents  like  these  contributed  enormously— 
and  slightly  inaccurately— to  the  image  of  Dirk- 
sen as  being  considerably  more  verbal  than 
cerebral. 

What  is  usually  overlooked  in  this  flummery 
is  that  Dirksen  is  a  skilled  parliamentarian,  a 
wily  legislator,  an  effective  if  oleaginous  floor 
speaker,  and  an  able  advocate  of  whatever  cause 
he  is  currently  pleading.  "He  delivered  the  best 
speech  in  favor  of  foreign  aid  and  the  best  speech 
against  foreign  aid  that  I've  ever  heard,"  said  an 
editorial  writer  for  a  Chicago  newspaper.  Dirk- 
sen has,  in  fact,  an  alert,  retentive  mind  that 
can  perceive,  and  usually  adopt,  many  sides  of  an 
issue.  He  works  hard;  usually  he  awakens  about 
5:30  A.M.  and  begins  studying  reports  and  dictat- 
ing letters  and  memos  to  his  wife. 

As  a  Senate  leader  he  has  tact,  patience,  and 
an  ability  to  get  along  with  people  for  whom  he 
has  little  respect— and  vice  versa.  He  also  owns  a 
formidable  treasury  of  political  debts— in  1958  he 
campaigned  for  Republican  candidates  in  four- 
teen states;  in  1954,  as  chairman  of  the  GOP 
Senate  Campaign  Committee,  he  delivered  more 
than  forty  speeches  for  colleagues.  And  he  has 
a  good  grasp  of  his  job. 

"Bill  Knowland  saw  the  leadership  primarily 
as  a  matter  of  stating  a  principle  and  standing  on 
it,"  says  one  Republican  Senator.  "Dirksen 
doesn't  stand  on  principle  so  much;  he  gets  on 
the  phone  and  lines  up  the  votes  for  our  side." 
He  is,  in  short,  probably  the  best  technician 
the  Senate  Republicans  could  have  advanced  to 
the  leadership— even  in  the  view  of  many  of  the 
GOP  liberals  who  tried  hard  to  defeat  him. 

At  the  White  House,  Dirksen's  rise  to  the 
leadership  was  accepted  with  gratitude  and  re- 
lief. For  the  first  time  in  President  Eisenhower's 
Administration,  the  White  House  enjoys  more 
stature  in  traditionally  Republican  circles  than 
its  Senate   leader.    Lacking   the   towering  party 


prestige  of  Senators  Taft  and  Knowland,  Dirksen 
cannot  compete  with  the  President  for  public  or 
party  attention. 

As  far  as  the  President  and  his  aides  are  con- 
cerned, Dirksen  will  do  what  they  want,  not 
what  he  wants.  "He  was  one  of  the  few  men  up 
there  who  stood  by  us  all  through  the  Dixon- 
Yates  affair— and  those  were  pretty  rough  days 
around  here,"  says  one  White  House  aide.  They 
take  comfort  also  from  his  flexibility.  "You  know 
that  old  saying:  'Give  a  liberal  some  responsi- 
bility and  he  becomes  conservative.'  Well,  maybe 
it  works  the  other  way  around:  give  a  con- 
servative responsibility  and  he  becomes  liberal." 
Or,  it  might  be  said,  give  a  minority  leader  the 
chore  of  building  a  coalition  out  of  the  current 
crop  of  Senate  Republicans  and  he  takes  on  the 
complexion  of  the  coalition.  Dirksen  has,  by 
the  book,  34  Republican  votes.  Of  these  he  can 
count  with  certainty  on  only  20;  for  the  14  liberal 
Republicans  will  frequently  be  with  him  only 
when  they  can  exact  concessions  from  him. 
"When  your  caucus  is  split  20-14,  you  have  to  be 
mighty  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  the  14,"  says 
one  GOP  liberal. 


VIRTUOSO     OF      THE     SWITCH 

DIRKSEN  has  no  trouble  understanding 
the  aims  of  both  sides.  He  has— at  one  time 
or  another— shared  them,  along  with  most  politi- 
cal views  in  the  Republican  spectrum.  The  Chi- 
cago Siin-Tiincs  once  reported  that  in  sixteen 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Dirksen 
changed   his   mind   sixty-two    times   on   foreign- 
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policy  matters,  thirty-one  times  on  military 
alfairs,  and  seventy  times  on  agricultme.  "Kvery 
man  must  change  his  views  as  times  change  and 
events  change,"  Dirksen  says.  "Change  is  an  in- 
herent way  ol  life."  Here  is  a  briel  summary  ol 
liis  positions  on  several  issues: 

Foreign  policy:  In  Dirksen's  first  eight  years  in 
the  House  (Franklin  Roosevelt's  first  two  terms) 
he  was  a  militant  isolationist.  He  voted  against 
reciprocal  trade,  against  U.  S.  participation  in  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  against  Lend- 
Lease.  Then  in  September  1941  he  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  House  that  was  said  to  mark  his 
reincarnation.  He  called  lor  a  "moratorium  on 
hate"  and  said  that  he  was  satisfied  "now  (hat 
the  President  means  to  keep  us  out  of  war  if  he 
can."  He  championed  aid  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  anti-Axis  countries  but  two  months  later 
he  voted  against  a  proposal  to  allow  U.  S.  vessels 
to  enter  combat  zones  or  belligerent  ports. 

Early  in  1945,  Dirksen  returned  from  a  twenty- 
one-nation  overseas  tour.  He  then  voted  for  U.  S. 
participation  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank,  supported 
President  Truman's  policies  in  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
Greece,  and  even  envisioned  the  "development 
of  a  United  Slates  of  Europe."  He  hailed  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  talked  enthusiastically  of 
making  it  a  ,|19  billion  program,  much  larger 
than  it  eventually  became. 

But  by  1949,  when  he  was  campaigning  for 
the  Senate,  Dirksen  was  describing  the  Marshall 
Plan  as  "Operation  Ratholc"  in  which  valuable 
American  dollars  were  being  thrown  down  a 
"bottomless  pit."  (The  Chicago  Tribune  clucked 
approvingly  of  his  new  "clarity  of  perception.") 

As  a  Senator,  Dirksen  in  1953  opposed  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  three  key  foreign-policy 
votes.  He  voted  for  the  Bricker  Amendment,  for 
a  .1S1  billion  cut  in  foreign  aid,  and  against  the 
confirmation  of  Charles  Bohlen  as  Ambassador 
to  Russia.  But  in  1958  he  was  with  the  President 
on  all  foreign-policy  issues.  At  last  reading, 
Dirksen  again  seems  to  be  for  foreign  aid  and 
against  cuts  in  our  aid  program— though  he  is  not 
loo  heavily  committed. 

Defense  spending:  Early  in  his  Congressional 
career,  Dirksen  argued  that  U.  S.  military  ex- 
penditures must  be  curtailed  for  economy's  sake 
and  because  "great  force  and  such  large  arma- 
ments .  .  .  will  be  the  inspiration  for  another 
war."  By  19.S6  he'd  changed  his  mind  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  "a  large  Navy  is  not  a  cause 
for  war  any  more  than  a  police  force  is  a  cause 
of  crime."  By  1937  he  had  reversed  himself  again 
and  demanded  that  no  money  be  spent  on  naval 


supplies  for  maneuvers  more  than  300  miles  olf 
the  continental   U.  S.  shoreline. 

In  1937  and  1938  he  backed  the  Ludlow 
.Vmendment,  which  would  have  required  a  na- 
tional lelerendum  before  a  declaration  of  war. 
In  1939  he  voted  against  the  fortification  of 
Guam  and  the  construction  of  1,283  war  planes. 
But  by  1940,  he  was  ■saying,  "Thank  God  there  is 
a  national  defense  program  under  way."  He  then 
voteil  against   the  draft  act. 

As  a  Senator,  Dirksen  has  generally  been 
against  increased  military  spending.  In  1953,  for 
instance,  he  was  still  for  cutting  our  air  power; 
he  opposed  a  measure  to  restore  some  $400  mil- 
lion ircmi  the  seriously  hacked-up  Air  Force 
budget— which  had  been  cut  .1>5  billion  by  Presi- 
dent  Eisenhower— to  build   B-47  jet  bombers. 

FLEXIBLE     CONSERVATISM 

ON  DOMESTIC  issues  Dirksen  has 
been  consistently  anti-labor  and  pro-busi- 
ness. For  this  reason  he  has  been  blackballed  by 
the  labor  organizations  and  has  createtl  the  im- 
pression that,  no  matter  how  he  shifts  on  othei 
matters,  he  is  at  heart  a  conservative.  His  one 
aberration  on  labor  bills  came  in  1933— long 
enough  ago  to  be  forgotten— when  he  voted  in 
favor  of  the  original  National  Labor  Relations 
."Kct.  (He  redeemed  himself  later  by  voting  to 
\\ater  down  the  whole  act  and  by  voting  to 
investigate  the  NLRB.)  He  has  been  a  long-term 
opponent  of  economic  controls  and  even  opposed 
President  Eisenhower's  request  in  1954  for 
stand-by  authority  to  impose  wage,  price,  and 
rent  controls  in  case  of  emergency. 

On  candidates,  Dirksen  has  been  invincibly 
plastic.  He  was  a  Taft  man  in  1940,  for  Dewey 
in  1944  and  1948  (even  gaining  mention  as  a 
potential  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Dewey 
in  1948),  for  Taft  in  1952,  and  for  Eisenhower  in 
195r).  He  achieved  a  climax  during  the  1952 
Republican  convention  where,  according  to  per- 
haps apocryphal  reports,  he  was  said  to  have 
been  after  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination  on 
both  the  Taft  and  Eisenhower  tickets  at  the 
same  time. 

Behind  Dirksen's  ductility  is  more  than  an 
amiable  lack  of  conviction;  rather  it  is  a  near- 
genius  for  political  survival,  lor  ferreting  out 
and  accommodating  to  the  focus  of  political 
power.  Dirksen  faces  one  of  the  ulcerous  political 
burdens  of  our  times:  he  is  an  ambitious  Mid- 
western Republican.  Because  he  is  ambitious,  he 
cannot  dedicate  himself  to  Illinois  GOP  con- 
servatism  and   ignore   the   occasionally   conflict- 
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ing  views  of  the  national  party.  But  because  he 
is  a  Midwestern  Republican,  he  cannot  wholly 
forsake  isolationism  and  follow  the  rising  star  of 
"modern"  Republicanism.  He  is  caught  between 
the  two  Republican  poles,  and  it  has  become, 
over  the  years,  an  increasingly  awkward  perch. 

In  the  1930s,  for  instance,  it  was  perfectly  safe 
to  be  an  isolationist  conservative  from  downstate 
Illinois.  But  as  the  national  party  swung  liberal 
(behind  Willkie  and  Dewey)  and  his  own  ambi- 
tions expanded,  Dirksen  saw  the  focus  of  power 
swinging  away  from  him— and  he  chased  it.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  thought  his  change  of  Septem- 
ber 1941  was  due  to  an  ambition  to  dislodge  the 
Tribiine's  favorite  Senator,  C.  Wayland  "Curly" 
Brooks.  Actually  Dirksen  plunged  instead  into 
Presidential  politics,  organizing  and  carrying  out 
an  abortive  campaign  for  himself  to  gain  the 
1944  Republican  nomination.  Before  his  "liber- 
alism" expired,  Dirksen  was  talked  of  as  a 
potential  Cabinet  member  under  Dewey.  But 
when  Dewey  lost  in  1948,  Dirksen  saw  it  was  time 
to  re-embrace  Illinois  Republicanism.  Once  again 
an  isolationist  conservative,  backed  by  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  he  won  a  Senate  seat  in  1950. 
This  time  his  "conservatism"  lasted  until  Eisen- 
hower won.  Dirksen's  Republicanism  grew  more 
"modern"  as  his  need  for  Ike  became  more  and 
more  acute.  Approaching  re-election  in  1956, 
Dirksen  saw  that  Taft  was  dead,  McCarthyism 
was  dead,  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick  was 
dead,  and  the  circulation  of  his  Chicago  Tribune 
was  waning.  Ike,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as 
popular  as  ever.  By  election  time,  he  was  an 
ardent  Ike-man.  Again  it  was  the  right  choice. 
Ike  carried  Illinois  by  almost  850,000  votes,  an 
astonishing  plurality.  Dirksen— aided  by  Ike- 
won  by  357,000  votes.  The  Republican  Gov- 
ernor, aided  directly  by  the  Tribune,  indirectly 
by  the  President,  and  hobbled  by  a  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar scandal  in  the  state  administration, 
won  by  less  than  .^7,000  votes. 

It  is  a  mark  of  Dirksen's  supple  genius  that 
he  has  thus  far  out-maneuvered  the  Tribune  all 
along  the  line.  He  has  been  with  it  when  it 
could  help  him,  against  it— or  indifferent  to  it 
—when  it  couldn't.  And  the  Tribune  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  wreak  any  revenge  upon  him;  in- 
deed, it  has  repeatedly  fallen  into  line  with  him 
whenever  he  indicates  an  appropriate  change  of 
heart.  Just  after  the  1958  elections,  the  Tribune 
made  a  feeble  retaliatory  gesture  at  blocking 
Dirksen's  ascendency  to  the  Senate  GOP  leader- 
ship by  running  page-one  stories  about  the  mas- 
sive sentiment  building  up  for  right-wing  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  for  the  post.  It  was  a  sentiment 


perceptible  only  to  the  Tribune;  within  a  few 
days  it  was  clear  that  it  was  the  left-wing  GOP., 
not  the  right-wing,  that  was  organizing  a  drive 
for  the  leadership.  To  stave  off  this  threat  to  the 
republic,  the  Tribune  again  backed  reluctantly 
into  Dirksen's  corner,  though  it  grumbled  edi- 
torially that  he  "leaves  something  to  be  desired 
as  an  exponent  of  right-wing  political  gospel." 

THE  MANTLE  OF 
TAFT  AND  KNOWLAND 

TH  E  intra-party  leadership  fight  of  last 
December  was  the  third  phase  of  a  series  of 
maneuvers  engineered  by  Senators  Kriowland 
and  Bridges  to  put  Dirksen  in  the  Senate  leader- 
ship. More  than  two  years  ago,  whefi  he  decided 
to  retire  from  the  Senate  to  run  for  Governor  in 
California,  Knowland  sought  to  leave  the  leader- 
ship in  competent  hands.  Bridges  didn't  want 
the  job;  temperamentally  he  prefers  tlie  less 
arduous  task  of  heading  the  Republican  policy 
committee.  Dirksen  did  want  the  job.  The  first 
step  in  getting  it  for  him  was  to  elect  him  party 
whip.  This  was  done  by  sidetracking  Leverett 
Saltonstall  (the  incumbent  whip)  to  the  post  of 
head  of  the  Republican  Conference  (or  caucus) 
and  voting  down  the  other  aspirant,  then-Senator 
Edward  Thye  of  Minnesota  in  party  caucus. 
After  serving  two  years  as  whip,  Dirksen  was 
ready  to  become  leader.  But  he  found  himself 
challenged  by  the  liberal  Republican  Senators. 

Basing  their  case  on  the  1958  elections  which 
showed  a  pronounced  disaffection  for  hard  ris;ht- 
wing  policy,  they  backed  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  of  Kentucky.  "We  chose  him  as  a  symbol, 
maybe  as  a  symbol  most  deeply  in  contrast  to 
Dirksen,"  explains  a  liberal  GOP  Senator.  The 
contrast  was  a  trifle  too  sweeping;  Cooper  is  n 
man  of  principle  and  courage  but  he  lacks  Dirk- 
sen's flair,  his  floor  manner,  his  parliamentary 
skill.  "Lyndon  Johnson  would  have  eateil  him 
up,"  conceded  one  of  his  supporters  sadly. 

While  the  liberals  were  issuing  public  state- 
ments, Dirksen  was  phoning  Republican  Senators 
all  over  the  nation,  reminding  them  of  past 
political  favors,  and  rounding  up  votes.  To 
undercut  the  liberal  position,  he  announced  that 
he  would  reverse  his  1957  position  and  woidd 
now  vote  for  a  change  in  the  Senate  rules  to 
break  filibusters,  a  proposal  then  being  pushed 
by  Democratic  liberals.  (After  the  leadership 
fight  was  over,  he  voted  against  the  three  rule 
changes  proposed  by  the  liberals  before  turning 
up  as  a  backer  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  watered- 
down  proposal  to  allow  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
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bcis  in  attendance  to  break  a  filibuster.)  Diiksen 
also  claimed  that  he  had  supported  President 
Eisenhower  88  per  cent  of  the  time  in  the  last 
Congress  while  Senator  Cooper  had  supported 
him  only  76  per  cent  of  the  time.  (.Actually  the 
12  per  cent  difference  reflected  a  conservative, 
not  a  liberal,  cast.  For  Dirksen  supported,  but 
Cooper  did  not,  the  President's  "conservative  " 
stands.  "Dirksen  didn't  have  to  move  left;  he 
just  waited  for  the  President  to  move  right,"  says 
a  liberal  GOP  Senator.)  Finally  Dirksen  won 
from  the  White  House  a  subtle  though  inimis- 
takable  embrace.  \Vhen  the  intra-party  fight 
broke  out,  Senator  liridges  predicted  that  Dirk- 
sen would  win,  20-1  1.  Wtien  the  votes  were  in, 
Dirksen  had  won,  20-14. 

MAIN     STREET     IN     THE     SADDLE 

DIRKS  EN'S  victory,  combined  with 
Charles  Halleck's  upset  of  Joseph  W. 
Martin  in  the  GOP's  House  leadership  fight, 
j)lace(l  the  Republicans  in  Congress  under  the 
domination  of  small-town  Midwesterners.  Hal- 
leck  is  from  Rensselaer,  Indiana,  popidation: 
4,072.  Dirksen  was  born— on  January  1,  I89()— 
and  brought  up  in  Pekin,  Illinois,  a  community 
of  about  22,000  some  150  miles  southwest  of 
Chicago.  His  father,  a  sign  painter  who  took 
one  imsuccessful  fling  at  politics— seeking  elec- 
tion as  tax  collector  of  Pekin— died  when  Everett 
was  seven.  His  mother  converted  the  small  house 
and  two  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  Pekin 
into  a  small  farm  that  could  support  a  family  of 
four  (Everett,  two  brothers,  and  his  mother).  The 
boys  rose  at  5:00  a.m.,  worked  on  the  land  until 
school  time,  then  went  oft  laden  with  produce 
which  they  sold  or  delivered  on  their  way  to 
school.  ,\fter  school,  they  went  back  to  work  on 
the  farm. 

Ever  since  then,  Dirksen  has  never  quailed  at 
hard  work— but  he  has  learned  that,  in  contrast 
to  the  best  traditions  of  small-town  America,  it 
will  not  always  bring  him  success.  In  college,  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  he  worked  six  hours 
a  day  for  twenty-nine  days  a  month  taking  want- 
ads  for  a  Minneapolis  newspaper  and  selling 
patent  medicines  in  South  l^akota  in  the  summer. 
When  the  U.  S.  entered  World  War  f,  he  left 
college  to  enter  the  Army.  He  saw  combat  in  an 
artillery  unit  and  was  commissioned  from  the 
ranks. 

After  the  war  he  went  home  to  Pekin  and 
entered  a  dredging  business  which  went  bank- 
rupt. He  later  joined  one  of  !iis  brothers  in 
running  a  bakery.  He  was  also  writing  feverishly 


—plays,  novels,  short  stories.  His  hundred  or 
more  short  stories  and  five  novels  went  un- 
jjublished,  but  several  of  his  plays  were  produced 
by  dramatic  groups  in  Pekin.  He  landed  the 
male  lead  in  some  of  them.  In  one,  his  female 
lead  was  Luella  Carver,  a  bright  and  personable 
young  lady  whom  Dirksen  began  taking  home 
after  rehearsals.  They  were  married  on  (Christ- 
mas Eve,  1927,  ant!  now  have  one  married 
daughter. 

.Ml  this  time,  says  Dirksen,  he  had  his  eye 
purposefully  on  politics— national,  not  state.  He 
served  as  finance  commissioner  of  Pekin  in  the 
1920s,  and  then  made  a  bid  to  run  for  Congress, 
but  was  told  to  take  it  easy,  to  work  his  way  up 
through  the  state  legislature,  l^irksen  refused; 
he  wasn't  interested  in  state  politics  and,  he 
says,  "J'd  seen  a  lot  of  men  get  sidetracked  in  the 
state  legislatiue."  In  1930,  he  bucked  the  local 
GOP  machine  in  the  primary  and  lost.  In  1932, 
he  bucked  it  again— accusing  the  incumbent  of 
being,  oi  all  things,  a  "llip-llop  artist  "  on  certain 
issues— and  won.  In  the  fall  election  of  1932,  he 
carried  the  district  for  the  Republicans  by  23,147 
votes:  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  carried  it  for  the 
Democrats  by  22,079  votes. 

In  sixteen  years  in  the  House,  Dirksen  became 
one  of  the  few  men  who  could  change  votes  by 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  His  House 
career  came  to  an  end  in  1948  because  of  an  eye 
ailment.  He  annoiniced  his  retirement  from 
Congress  and  resolutely  spurned  requests  by 
leaders  of  both  parties  to  reconsider.  ("If  we  must 
have  Republicans  in  Congress,"  grumbled  Sam 
Raytiurn,  who  admires  political  craftsmanship 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  "let's  have  men  like 
Everett  Dirksen.")  Even  before  the  end  of  the 
80th  Congress,  he  retired  to  a  house  on  the 
Potomac  River  to  relax  and  to  indulge  in  his 
favorite  recreation,  puttering  around  in  the 
garden.  ("He  feels  he's  producing  something 
with  his  own  hands,"  says  his  wife.)  Eventually 
he  went  home  to  Pekin  and  his  eye  trouble  was 
cured. 

By  midsiinmier,  he  was  back  at  work,  first  as 
a  campaign  aide  to  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
date Earl  Warren,  later  as  a  cam|xiign  aide  to 
Presidential  candidate  Tom  Dewey.  After  their 
defeat,  Dirksen  retired  again  to  Pekin— for  three 
months.  Then  he  launched  a  strenuous  catn- 
paign  lor  the  Senate  seat  of  Democratic  Leader 
Scott  W.  Lucas. 

In  the  1950  campaign,  as  in  his  subsequent 
ones,  Dirksen  was  as  lucky  as  he  was  skilled. 
The  Democrats  blundered  by  running  Daniel 
"Tubbo"   Gilbert  for  sheriff  of  Cook   County, 
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which  usually  delivers  the  vote  the  Democrats 
need  to  offset  the  heavy  downstate  Republican 
plurality.  In  midsummer  Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
arrived  to  investigate  crime  and  politics.  The 
Kefauver  committee  took  lurid  testimony  from 
Police  Captain  Gilbert  in  executive  session  but  a 
transcript  was  printed  in  a  Chicago  newspaper 
just  before  the  election.  Panic  set  in  among  the 
Democrats  as  the  voters'  revulsion  to  the  Cook 
County  sheriff's  race  spread  to  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  As  a  result,  Democratic  Senator 
Lucas  was  swept  out  and  Everett  Dirksen  was 
swept  into  office  by  294,000  votes.  He  even  car- 
ried Democratic  Cook  County  by  8,145  votes. 

Since  then,  in  his  "state  relations,"  Dirksen 
has  been  oil-smooth.  He  works  ainiably  with  the 
Illinois  GOP  but  has  no  strong  personal  or- 
ganization within  it.  He  has  refrained  from 
challenging  the  party  poM'er  of  Republican 
Governor  William  G.  Stratton— though  he's  be- 
ing tempted  At  times,  it  appears  that  Dirksen's 
lack  of  intimate  identification  with  the  scandal- 
ridden  Illinois  GOP  has  been  a  help  at  the  polls. 
Dirksen's  relations  with  Illinois'  Democratic 
Senator,  Paul  Douglas,  are  coolly  distant.  M'^hen 
Douglas  began  holding  up  some  of  Dirksen's 
postmaster  appointments  last  year  Dirksen  in 
turn  held  up  some  of  Douglas'  private  bills. 
Neither  man  mentioned  the  controversv  to  the 
other;  the  struggle  was  waged  by  their  office  staffs 
until  a  compromise  was  arranged— a  certain  num- 
ber of  private  bills  in  exchange  for  a  certain 
number  of  postmasters. 

FINESSE,     NOT    FIGHT 

TODAY  in  Washington,  Dirksen  is  ac- 
cepted with  anything  from  disdain  (Senator 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma  calls  him  "irksome  Dirksen") 
to  bemused  tolerance.  Most  of  his  colleagues  look 
beyond  his  posturing  to  his  political  craft.  The 
Republicans,  in  particular,  find  him  palatable 
though  sugary.  After  years  of  frustration  over  a 
leadership  that  coidd  not  fire  back  at  the  glib 
and  articulate  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  the 
Republicans  are  delighted  to  have  a  man  who 
wallf)ws  in  the  joy  of  hearing  his  own  voice  lead- 
ing their  defense.  "Give  him  two  sentences  and 
he'll  talk  for  two  hours,"  says  a  State  Department 
:iide  with  relief.  Moreover,  there  is  a  new  sense 
of  unity  between  the  White  House  and  the  GOP 
Senate  conservatives.  If  the  Republicans  fre- 
quently don't  seem  to  know  where  they're  going 
or  what  they're  doing,  at  least  they  don't  know 
it  together.  There  is  no  Knowland  or  Taft  to 
distress  them  by  suggesting  that   they  do  some- 


thing else  or  go  in  some  other  direction.  For 
Dirksen  is  not  a  leader;  he  is  a  follower  of  the 
White  House  and  a  co-ordinator  of  White  House 
affairs  in  the  Senate.  As  such,  he  has  shown  an 
increasing  sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty  to 
the  President  in  his  current  job. 

Just  where  his  flexibility  will  lead  Dirksen 
from  here  is  problematical.  In  the  past,  the 
limit  of  his  ambitions  was  the  Presidency.  Even 
now,  Dirksen  might  see  himself,  if  the  1960 
Republican  convention  is  deadlocked,  emerging 
as  the  candidate  who,  on  his  record,  has  been  all 
things  to  all  Republicans.  However,  Governor 
Stratton  says  succinctly:  "The  Illinois  delegation 
to  the  Republican  convention  will  be  committed 
to  Illinois'  Governor." 

Ever  since  the  battle  for  the  leadership,  Dirk- 
sen has  trumpeted  his  tininterest  in  the  Vice 
Presidency,  which  pretty  much  assured  the  faith- 
ful of  his  ambitions.  Naturally  he  would  like  to 
be  in  a  position  to  run  with  either  Nixon  or 
Rockefeller,  whichever  is  nominated.  But  Strat- 
ton may  have  cut  him  off  from  Rockefeller  in 
quiet  talks  with  the  New  York  Governor  early 
this  year,  talks  which  subsequently  brought  from 
Stratton  pointed  protests  that  he  too  had  no 
interest  in  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination.  In 
any  case,  the  Rockefeller  cainp  perceived,  as  the 
Nixon  camp  must  now  realize,  that  Stratton,  not 
Dirksen,  will  control  Illinois'  votes  in  the  Re- 
ptiblican  convention.  So  it  is  with  Stratton,  not 
Dirksen,  that  the  most  fruitful  dealing  must  be 
done— unless  Dirksen  opens  war  on  Stratton  to 
seize  control  of  the  delegation.  That  he  is  being 
tempted  by  this  alternative  was  suggested  by  the 
zeal  with  which  two  of  his  close  friends  and 
aides  organized  a  fund-raising  ,f  100-a-plate  "testi- 
monial" dinner  for  Illinois'  GOP  secretary  of 
state,  who  has  made  an  ill-concealed  secret  of 
his  ambitions  to  be  Governor  or  to  control  the 
Governor.  A  primary  struggle  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor  would  take  place  next 
April,  well  before  the  national  convention.  If 
Stratton  loses  the  primary,  he'll  also  lose  much 
of  his  control  of  the  Illinois  delegation  to  the 
GOP  convention. 

Ordinarily,  open  war  is  not  Dirksen's  way.  It 
would  be  "infelicitous."  He  is  a  man  who  relies 
on  finesse,  not  fight.  That  is  the  point  of  his 
flexibility.  That  is  what  endears  him  to  the 
Administration.  Dirksen's  entire  career  suggests 
that  he  believes  the  first  function  of  a  politician 
is  to  survive.  That  he  has  achieved  this  ambition 
so  ably  and  so  nimbly  for  a  quarter-century  is 
perhaps  the  most  maddeningly  significant  of  all 
his  accomplishments. 
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A  Story  by  Theodore  Jacobs 
Dratvings  by  Leo  R.  Summers 

MY  WORK  takes  me  to  Dunham  State 
Hospital  on  the  average  of  once  a  year. 
Each  time,  before  I  leave  the  grounds,  I  make 
a  point  ol  going  to  Ward  Fourteen  to  visit 
Joshua  and  the  Rabbi.  Sometimes,  it  requires  a 
bit  of  a  search  to  find  them,  for  neither  likes  to 
sit  quietly  among  a  group  of  patients,  but  when 
I  do  find  them,  whether  it  is  in  the  occupational 
therapy  loom,  where  the  Rabbi  paints  and 
Joshua  kibbitzes,  or  at  a  chess  table  in  the  far 
corner  of  the  day  room,  they  are  always  together, 
always  at  each  other's  throats. 

Despite  the  facts  that  it  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  was  a  part  of  their  lives,  and  that  each  is 
suffering  from  a  little  hardening  of  the  cerebral 
arteries,  they  always  recognize  me. 

"Hello,  Doctor,"  says  Joshua.  "It's  good  to  see 
you  again."  Then  always  the  same  appeal.  "Look, 
Doctor,  do  me  a  favor,  will  you.  You've  got  in- 
fluence with  the  chief.  Get  this  religious  relic  of 
a  Rabbi  out  of  the  wartl.  He's  corrupting  the 
atmosphere  here." 

'From  corruption,  who  should  know  better 
than  you,"  says  the  Rabbi.  And  they  begin.  I 
don't  wait  for  the  entire  show.  Over  the  years, 
I've  heard   their  complete  repertory   of  insults. 


I  gi\c  them  news  of  the  city,  and  f)f  oiu'  hospital, 
and  i  leave,  glad  to  have  seen  Joshua  and  the 
Rabbi,  glad  that  nothing  has  changed.  And  each 
time,  after  I  have  left  Dunham,  on  the  long  drive 
home,  F  think  for  miles  of  that  afternoon  when 
Joshua  claimed  freecUmi  for  them  both. 

Joshua  and  the  Rabbi  were  patients  of  mine 
when  1  was  taking  my  training  in  psychiatry  at  a 
city  hospital.  They  came  to  our  wards  at  about 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  Joshua  whom  1  met 
first. 

I  had  been  working  in  the  emergency  room 
that  day.  It  had  been  extremely  busy  on  the 
psychiatric  .service  with  a  steady  stream  of  pa- 
tients coming  in  from  early  morning  until  late  in 
the  evening,  and  when  I  left  the  hos]jital  it  was 
after  midnight.  I  was  beat,  and  I  headed  for  my 
room,  trying  to  blot  the  psychic  miseries  of  the 
Bronx  and   the  world   from  my  mind. 

My  pajamas  were  half  on  when  Miss  Handley, 
the  emergency-room  nurse,  called  me. 

"Another  one  just  came  in,  Doctor." 

"For  Chris'sake.  What's  the  problem  this 
time?  " 

"I  don't  know,  but  I'm  not  getting  close 
enough  to  find  out.  An  old  guy.  Looks  like  a 
real  left  fielder.  The  cop  with  him  has  him  in  a 
hammerlock.  It's  quite  a  show.  Care  for  a  ring- 
side table,  Doctor?  No  cover  or  minimum.  It's 
on  the  city." 

"Save  one  for  me.  Miss  Handley.  And  break 
out  plenty  of  Thorazine.  I'm  splurging  tonight." 
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When  I  reached  the  emergency  room,  a  cordon 
of  curious  medical  interns  and  residents  were 
standing  at  a  cautious  distance  from  the  psy- 
chiatric interviewing  room.  I  broke  through  and 
went  inside.  At  first  all  I  could  make  out  was  a 
great  blinding  screen  of  blue  before  me.  An 
enormous,  red-faced  policeman,  sweating  and 
cursing,  and  half-wrapped  in  a  strait  jacket, 
seemed  to  fill  the  small  room.  Behind  him,  I 
could  make  out  gradually,  part  of  a  human 
form.  There  appeared,  like  the  work  of  a  tele- 
vision cartoonist,  first  half  a  head,  an  arm,  legs, 
and  finally  the  body  of  a  man.  Freeing  himself 
with  a  heroic  effort,  the  prisoner  wrenched  his 
arms  loose  and  slid  to  the  floor. 

"This  psycho's  out  of  his  mind,"  said  the 
policeman,  going  to  his  knees  to  repossess  an 
arm.  "I  tried  to  get  this  here  jacket  on  him,  but 
he's  damn  assaultive." 

"I'll  take  over.  Officer,"  I  said.  The  policeman 
was  hesitant. 

"I  don't  know.  Doc,"  he  said,  getting  up.  "A 
guy  like  this  is  real  berserk.  I  better  cover  you 
from  the  outside." 

"Fine,  Officer,"  I  said. 

Alone  with  the  patient,  I  surveyed  his  potential 
for  violence.  I  was  not  impressed.  He  was,  I 
thought,  about  seventy,  perhaps  a  little  older.  He 
was  a  small  man,  and  though  heavy-set,  not 
muscular.  Thick  strands  of  hair  were  scrambled 
above  a  white-stubbled  face,  whose  most  striking 
features  were  prominent  gray  eyes,  and  a  thick, 
now  bleeding  nose. 

"So  you  see  it,"  he  said  from  the  floor.  "The 
police  state  has  arrived.  The  rule  of  violence. 
The  brown  shirts,  it's  here  again.  Police  bru- 
tality, it's  the  first  sign  of  decadence." 

"I'm  Dr.  Gordon,"  I  said.    "Are  you  hurt?'' 

"On  my  body  you  could  see  bruises,"  he  said, 
getting  up  and  sitting  on  a  chair,  "and  I  think 
there  is  a  little  blood  coming  from  my  nose,  but 
how  I'm  hurt,  that's  something  else." 

"What's  your  name?"  I  asked. 

"Liebstine.  Joshua  Liebstine,  chemist.  But 
with  myself  as  an  individual  right  now  I'm  not 
so  much  concerned.  Fists  beat  me  in  my  head, 
an  elbow  cracked  me  in  my  nose  and  from  the 
floor  I  also  swallowed  filth,  but  for  these  things 
I'm  not  worried.  But  what  has  happened,  the 
meaning  of  it,  this  is  what  frightens  me."  He 
looked  at  the  door.  Through  its  plated  glass 
portion  the  blue  of  the  policeman's  uniform  was 
visible. 

"Imbecile.  Schlcmiel."  Joshua  called  at  the 
door.  "A  fool  like  this  wears  a  imiform.  It's  an 
example  of  the  whole  decadent  legal  system."  He 


held  up  a  fist.  "From  bums  and  hoodhnns 
robbing  and  murdering  people  all  over  the  city 
he  doesn't  protect,  but  from  an  old  man,  near- 
sighted, and  with  a  heart  condition,  he  runs  to 
protect  society." 

"You  seem  a  bit  excited  yourself,"  I  remarked. 

"Excited?  From  my  home  I'm  dragged  by  a 
lunatic,  a  regular  madman,  also  a  dumb  ox,  and 
I  shouldn't  get  myself  excited?"  With  that  Joshua 
got  to  his  feet  and  out  of  a  need  for  sheer  motor 
discharge,  began  to  pace  along  one  side  of  the 
room. 

"Talk  yourself  blue  about  freedom,"  he  went 
on.  "About  the  American  way  of  life,  about 
dignity.  This  is  the  proof.  The  absolute  evi- 
dence, bar  none.  Speak  up  and  you'll  find  out 
what  kind  of  freedom  you  have.  Quick  you'll 
find  out.  You  have  freedom  to  let  the  blood  from 
inside  your  body  run  out  through  your  nose." 

I  listened,  and  waited  to  see  if  this  soaring 
flight  would  level  off,  trying  in  the  meantime  to 
make  some  diagnostic  sense  out  of  what  this  man 
was  saying.  What  I  had  heard  so  far  puzzled  me. 
This  patient's  speech,  though  pressurized,  was 
not  illogical,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
indicate  psychotic  thinking.  Yet  he  was  certainly 
peculiar  enough.  I  was  annoyed  at  being  unable 
to  fit  him  into  a  diagnostic  category.  Besides,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  interested  in 
just  one  thing.  Did  this  man  need  to  be  in  the 
hospital,  and  if  not,  what  would  I  do  with  him? 

IA  S  K  E  D  Joshua,  finally,  to  be  seated,  and 
he  sat  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  then  he  was 
on  his  feet  again. 

"You  want  to  know  what  troubles  me,  what 
worries  my  mind?  I'll  tell  you  this.  Society  al- 
ready is  dead.  It's  a  fact.  It's  a  witch  hunt  all 
over  again,  believe  me,  only  now  you  don't  any 
more  set  people  on  fire.  You  lock  them  into 
mental  hospitals.  Why?  It's  the  same  story.  Peo- 
ple can't  stand  a  free-thinking  brain.  It  gives 
them  heartburn!" 

"But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  why  you 
had  to  come  to  this  hospital?" 

"That  is  just  what  I'm  talking.  This  is  the 
whole  issue.  Without  reason,  the  freedom  of 
Joshua  Liebstine,  a  private  citizen,  is  removed." 

Joshua  returned  to  his  seat,  but  before  I  could 
question  him  further,  the  door  of  the  interview- 
ing room  was  thrust  open  and  three  people,  two 
women  and  a  man,  pushed  their  way  in.  They 
surrounded  Joshua  and  began  to  upbraid  him. 

"So  now  you'll  be  satisfied,"  one  woman  said, 
coming  very  close  and  making  gestures  at  him. 
"This  is  the  end  of  it.    Now  you'll  take  youi 
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medicine,  now  you'll  see  uhal  will  happen  to 
\<)U.  Vou  should  only  be  satisfied  what  vou  did 
to  us." 

"You  shoidd  be  ashamed  ol  yoiusell,  Poppa," 
said  the  other  woman.  "It's  a  disgrace  lor  the 
'•mily." 

"I  warned  you  this  would  happen,"  said  the 
man.  "Theie's  nothing  we  can  do  now.  1  warned 
you." 

I  inieriiipted  the  crossfire  and  took  Joshua's 
lelatives  outside.  I  explained  that  I  was  inter- 
\iewing  the  patient,  and  asked  that  they  stay 
until   I  had  finished.    They  refused. 

"It's  been  nothing  but  aggravation  with  him," 
said  Joshua's  wife.  "We're  thiough.  He  nearh 
gave  me  a  heart  attack  tonight.  Because  he  gets 
it  into  his  head  he  doesn't  like  the  idea  my 
granddaughter  should  be  engaged,  so  he  gives 
a  punch  to  the  future  husband,  a  \ery  nice  boy. 
All  night  he  is  talking,  he  wouldn't  let  you  get  a 
minute's  sleep.  Tonight  the  subject  is  religion, 
he's  got  to  give  a  regular  lecture  versus  religion. 
A  man  like  this,  it's  a  shame,  but  he  just  can't 
live  in  a  normal  household.  He's  mental.  Every- 
one knows  it.  He's  been  already  in  a  state  hos- 
pital. Do  what  you  want  with  him.  Doctor,  I 
just  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  him  any  more." 

In  a  sudden  singe  the  relatives  were  gone. 

"T.ike  my  advice,"  said  Mrs.  Liebstine  as  she 
Avalked  out.    "Send  hitn  away,  he's  better  ofT." 

I  returned  to  the  interviewing  room.  Joshua 
was  now  sitting  silently,  almost  motionless  on  a 
wooden  chair.  He  was  leaning  forward  on  his 
hands,  and  he  seemed,  sitting  there  drawn  up 
into  himself,  somehow  older  than  he  had  mo- 
ments before. 

"They're  gone?"  he  asked  tjuietly,  looking  up 
;ii    me. 

"Yes." 

"No  one  stayed?" 


"They're  all  Avorn  out,  I  guess.  It's  been  (piite 
a  night  for  everyone.  " 

'Tor  them  to  sleep  eight  hours  is  everything. 
Personally,  I  think  life  is  better  with  open  eves." 

Joshua  sat  still  then,  looking  at  the  floor.  He 
did  not  speak  again.  1  tried  to  question  him  fur- 
ther, but  he  did  not  answer  other  than  to  look  at 
me  once  and  say,  "So  what's  to  be?" 

VVhat  was  to  be  was  exactly  my  problem  at  that 
moment.  Il  was  obvious  that  Joshua  had  been 
extremely  excited.  AVhether  this  was  a  cpn'ck 
eru[)tion.  violent,  and  now  spent,  or  whether 
this  was  the  onset  of  some  longer  illness.  I  had 
no  way  of  knowing.  But  it  was  certain  that  the 
faitiily  woidd  not  welcome  his  return  that  night. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  have  to  admit  him  to  the 
hospital. 

"This  I  expected,"  said  Joshua.  "They'll  take 
me  to  the  psycho  ward  and  the  door  will  be 
locked  once  and  for  all.  ^'ou  express  yourself, 
and  this  is  the  end  of  it." 

I  called  the  ward  and  arranged  for  Joshua's 
admission.  Two  male  aides  took  his  clothes  and 
possessions,  and  after  dressing  him  in  the  tracli- 
tioird  blue  hospital  jjajamas,  escorted  him  to  the 
ward.  He  did  not  protest,  even  when  the  i)ig  key 
turned  in  the  strong  lock. 

TH  E  next  morning,  when  I  entered  the 
ward,  I  foiMid  Joshua  arguing  with  another 
patient,  a  schizophrenic  yotuig  man  who  fell 
pursued  by  twelve  red  devils. 

"A  man  like  you  should  be  so  superstitious,  it's 
disgraceful,"  said  Joshua. 

"I  get  messages,"  said  the  young  man.  "True 
is  true,  and  I  hear  the  truth.  It's  the  transmission 
of  the  senses.    They  talk   to  me." 

"Let  thetn  talk.  You  don't  have  to  listen.  If 
an  ignoramus  standing  in  a  pulpit  tells  me  fires 
from  hell  are  gf)ing  to  burn  me  in  the  backside, 
what  do  I  have  to  listen?" 

"They  call  me  names." 

"Call  them  back.  Tell  them  you  ain't  giving 
no  costume  party  for  twelve  red  de\ils.  ^^'hat 
are  you,  the  Prince  from  Monaco?" 

"Are  you  an  atheist,  sir?" 

"To  tell  the  truth,  in  the  matter  of  red  devils, 
I'm  a  little  on  the  atheist  side." 

I  interrupted  and  took  Joshua  to  my  office. 
There  for  an  hour,  I  tried  to  piece  together  the 
events  which  led  him  to  the  hospital. 

"It's  a  matter  for  a  judge,  not  a  psychiatrist," 
said  Joshua.  "It's  a  question  plain  and  simple  of 
a  swindle,  a  robberv."  I  asked  him  to  tell  me 
about  it. 

"What's   to   tell?    1  was  robbed.    I'm  a   fool. 
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This  head  I've  got  on,  for  a  couple  of  days   I 
forgot  it  somewhere." 

What  I  could  make  finally  of  Joshua's  story 
was  this:  He  had  a  granddaughter  of  twenty  who 
was  shy  and  knew  few  young  men.  Determined 
to  improve  her  social  life,  Joshua  contacted  a 
marriage  broker  who  arranged  a  date  for  the  girl. 
The  arrangement  was  a  success  and  after  a  brief 
courtship,  the  girl  announced  her  engagement. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Joshua  became  so  per- 
turbed that  he  was  escorted  to  the  hospital,  where 
I  came  upon  him  struggling  with  his  civil  rights. 

"What  was  it  that  upset  you  so  much  about  the 
engagement?"  I  asked. 

"Gevalt.  And  you  are  supposed  to  be  a  psy- 
chiatrist? Understanding  you've  got  about  as 
much  as  Goldman,  the  marriage  broker,  that 
thief.  He  advertises  scientific  introductions.  For 
a  scientific  introduction  I  paid  and  what  did  I 
get?  An  introduction  to  an  anachronism,  a  man 
from  out  of  the  middle  ages,  a  rabbinical 
student." 

"You  didn't  care  for  the  young  man?" 

"That's  what  I  call  a  wonderful  insight!  This 
man  not  only  did  I  positively  dislike,  I  couldn't 
sit  one  minute  in  the  same  room.  A  regular 
antique.  A  rabbinical  student  with  sideburns 
and  a  black  coat.  He  dyes  his  beard.  I  asked  him. 
He  doesn't  like  the  color.  Also  he's  already  an 
old  man,  past  thirty." 

"And  still  a  student?" 

"What,  still.  Always  a  student.  A  character 
like  this,  he  studies  for  years  how  to  marry  a 
young  girl,  she  should  support  him  while  he 
reads  every  day  two  lines  from  the  Talmud." 

"But  your  granddaughter  seemed  happy?" 

"What  she  knows  from  life,  I  could  write  every- 
thing on  the  fingernails  of  one  hand.  From  scien- 
tific introductions,  I  expected  she  should  get  a 
scientist,  what  else?  A  man  with  a  little  forward 
'  look.  A  chemist,  a  biologist,  a  doctor— at  worst— 
a  psychiatrist.  What  did  she  get?  A  blue  beard, 
with  such  a  drooping  black  coat  even  in  front  of 
the  Wailing  Wall,  it  would  be  out  of  style." 

I  attempted  to  obtain  an  accoimt  of  Joshua's 
background  and  family  history,  but  he  ignored 
most  of  my  questions.  However  when  I  inquired 
about  his  past  hospitalization,  he  seemed  sud- 
denly attentive  and  embarrassed. 

"In  a  hospital?    Once,  yes.    Nothing  serious." 

"What  was  the  matter?" 

"I  tell  you  it  was  nothing.  I  got  a  little  mixed 
up,  that's  all." 

"In  what  way?" 

"For  a  while,  I  got  into  my  head  a  foolish 
thought.    Would  you  believe  it?    I  thought  my 


wife,  Esther,  was  making  me  horns  with  another 
man.  I  nearly  forgot  it  already,  such  an  idea.  My 
wife  was  already  past  fifty  then,  and  throwing 
no  aspersions  against  her,  but  she  looked  like 
sixty-five." 

"How  long  were  you  away?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  A  few  months  maybe. 
Such  a  rotten  place,  with  bars  everywhere,  a 
regular  prison.  A  place  like  that,  you'd  think  I'd 
remember  every  minute  of  it.  Maybe  I  don't 
like  to  remember  it.  Anyway,  it  ended  up  okay, 
I  got  back  my  sense  fast.  The  first  visiting  day 
already,  when  I  took  a  look  at  my  wife's  figure,  I 
was  cured." 

Usually  such  information  would  alter  consider- 
ably my  diagnostic  impression.  Joshua  had  been 
in  a  mental  hospital  with  an  apparently  bona 
fide  paranoid  picture.  Nevertheless,  despite  the 
history,  I  was  convinced  that  Joshua  was  not  now 
psychotic.  I  decided  to  keep  him  in  the  hospital 
only  until  his  agitation  had  completely  disap- 
peared. 

TH  E  real  trouble  began  the  following  day, 
Joshua's  second  in  the  hospital.  As  soon 
as  I  entered  the  ward  in  the  morning,  Joshua 
approached  me  in  a  clearly  perturbed  state. 

"If  this  is  your  sense  of  humor,  it's  not  funny," 
he  said  angrily.  "The  joke  I  can't  see.  What, 
are  you  trying  to  make  me  crazy?  Is  this  what 
satisfies  you?" 

"What's  the  trouble,  Joshua?" 

"You  already  know  what's  the  trouble.  Tricks 
like  this  I  don't  care  for." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I  protested. 

"The  Rabbi,  that's  what  I  mean.  Last  night, 
they  put  in  my  room,  he  has  to  sleep  right  next 
to  me,  this  Rabbi.  I  could  burst.  What  is  this,  a 
test,  a  punishment?  Probably  the  only  person  in 
the  world  I  absolutely  could  become  insane  from 
living  together  in  the  same  room  with  is  a  Rabbi. 
So  who  is  my  roommate?  This  Rabbi  Fineman, 
also  a  little  crazy,  and  a  terrible  snorer  into  the 
bargain.  From  such  a  combination,  I  was  up  half 
the  night." 

"I  knew  nothing  about  it,  Joshua,"  I  said.  "I 
guess  the  nurses  did  not  realize  how  you  felt." 

"They  knew,  they  knew.  If  they  didn't  know, 
I  told  them  plenty.  What  is  the  world  already 
so  decayed,  there  is  no  religious  freedom?  I  got 
to  live  practically  right  on  top  of  superstition 
and  ignorance,  not  to  mention  the  music  through 
the  nose  all  night?" 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  spoke  to  the  chief  nurse 
and  explained  Joshua's  case  to  her.  She  under- 
stood and  moved  the  Rabbi  out.  In  his  place  she 
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|)ut  a  chronic  alcoholic  wiio  had  given  up  re- 
ligion long  ago. 

Still  the  friction  did  not  disappear.  Whenever 
I  came  upon  Joshua  he  was  in  an  argument  with 
the  Rabbi.  On  the  ward,  in  the  recreation  room, 
at  occupational  therapy,  they  seemed  always  to 
be  in  a  bitter  fight. 

Ral)bi  Fincman  was  seventy-eight.  Retired 
from  the  pulpit  after  fifty  years  at  one  synagogue, 
he  had  suffered  a  slight  stroke,  the  residue  of 
which  were  a  mild  confusional  state  and  some 
loss  of  memory  for  recent  events.  Without  family 
and  financial  resources,  he  had  been  placed  in  a 
city  nursing  home.  There  he  had  lived  for  two 
years.  In  that  time,  he  had  been  a  model  patient, 
cjiiiet,  easily  managed.  Despite  his  circumscribed 
memory  deficit,  he  knew  nearly  all  the  prayers 
he  had  learned  as  a  rabbinical  student,  and  he 
regtdarly  conducted  services  at  the  home.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  Rabbi  had  been  having 
somewhat  greater  difficulty  following  ward  rou- 
tine. He  had  missed  several  meals,  having  for- 
gotten the  time,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  dressed 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  b(_'lic\ing  it 
was  morning.  The  superintendent  of  the  nursing 
home,  alarmed,  had  packed  him  off.  promptly, 
to  the  hospital.  With  him  had  come  a  brief  note 
stating  that  the  Rabbi  had  become  (om|jletely 
immanageable,  and  that  city  law  forbade  a  nurs- 
ing home  to  care  for  a  psychotic  patient.  It  was 
a  case  of  panic,  nothing  more.  Given  the  proper 
medication,  the  Rabbi  would  have  been  able  to 
continue  to  live  comfortably  at  the  home,  instead 
of  being  imprisoned  in  a  psychiatric  ward.  But 
there  was  no  use  arguing.  I  had  found  that  out 
long  ago.  T  could  have  argued  forever.  They 
would  still  have  said  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  and 
a  danger  to  society. 

SO  T  had  Joshua,  and  T  had  the  Rabbi,  and 
I  had  endless  days  and  nights  of  aggravation. 
Try  as  I  might,  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep 
them  apart.  I  warned  Joshua  away  from  the 
Rabbi,  pointing  out  the  threat  to  his  ravaged  ego 
of  such  masochistic  behavior,  but  he  disinissed 
the  idea. 

"Listen,  about  me  you  shoiddn't  worry.  Such 
crazy  ideas  like  this  Rabbi's  got,  they  don't  rub 
off  on  an  educated  man  in  the  twentieth  century. 
What,  do  you  think  if  some  lunatic  on  a  wooden 
box  tells  me  tomorrow  is  the  end  of  the  world, 
I  got  to  go  right  away  and  pack  my  suitcase?" 

Still  I  was  worried.  Both  men  seemed  increas- 
ingly agitated.  In  the  hall,  in  tiie  joini,  during 
meals,  they  would  assault  each  other  witii  insidts 
carefully  planned  and  nourished. 


"Listen,  Rabbi,"  Joshua  would  say  at  dinner, 
"the  kosher  food  you  ate  all  your  life,  it  kept  you 
sane?" 

"To  eat  such  food  nourishes  not  only  the  body, 
Mr.  Liebstine,  but  about  such  things  a  Philistine 
from  the  Bronx  wouldn't  know." 

"So  what  did  it  do  for  you?  Instead  of  being  a 
limatic,  plain  and  simple,  you  got  a  kosher  psy- 
chosis. Mazzcltox).  Maybe  in  the  state  hospital, 
I  coidd  arrange  for  you  a  nice  roommate,  a  crazy 
fellow  I  know,  a  rabbinical  student  with  a  blue 
beard.    You  could  pray  for  each  other." 

"But  for  your  disease,  there  is  no  hospital  at 
all.   Such  ignorance  is  incurable." 

"And  if  you're  lucky,"  said  Joshua,  "maybe  in 
the  state  hf)spital,  they'll  give  you  a  skull  cap. 
When  you  forget  to  put  on  your  clothes,  you 
shouldn't  be  completely  embarrassed." 

"Clothes  I  may  forget,  true.  But  without  my 
pants,  I'm  better  off  than  a  man  without  re- 
ligion, Mr.  Liebstine." 

For  a  month  before  they  left  the  hospital,  the 
small-arms  war  continued  with  attack  and  coun- 
terattack, along  the  corridors  of  the  ward  and 
on  the  hospital  grounds.  Their  behavior  became 
distinbing  to  the  ward.  Moving  their  battlefield 
to  the  concrete  dimensions  of  the  chessboard, 
they  played  continually,  long  into  the  night, 
match  after  bitter  match,  alternating  strategic 
moves  with  strategic  insults,  and  ignoring  the 
nurse  with  her  tray  of  sleeping  medication  and 
threats  of  needles.  On  recreation  walks,  they 
would  disappear  together,  and  a  search  party 
wotdd  have  to  be  organized.  We  would  scf)ur 
the  grounds,  finding  them  at  last,  the  pitch  of 
their  voices  betraying  their  presence.  Then  we 
would  bring  them  back  from  the  secluded  ])atch 
of  earth  to  which  they  had  retreated  to  fight  in 
peace. 

The  chief  of  the  psychiatric  service,  receiving 
word  of  the  administrative  problems  for  which 
Joshua  and  the  Rabbi  were  responsible,  was 
anxious  to  make  quick  disposition  of  their  cases. 

"There's  only  one  spot  for  old  fellows  like 
this,"  he  said.  "There's  no  u.se  trying  to  find  an- 
other place  for  them.  They're  state  hospital 
material,  and  the  sooner  we  send  them  there,  the 
better."  As  far  as  the  Rabbi  was  concerned,  I 
could  see  no  alternative  but  state  hospitalization. 
No  nursing  home  in  the  city  would  accept  him. 
Without  family  or  money,  there  was  no  hope  of 
a  private  hospital.  He  would  have  to  live  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a  state  mental  institution. 

But  in  Joshua's  case,  the  situation  was  differ- 
ent. He  had  a  family  that  could  take  him  back. 
True,  he  had  been  through  a  psychotic  break 
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but  this  had  occurred  years  before  and  since 
there  was  nothing  now  to  suggest  a  recurrence  of 
the  ilhiess,  I  fek  that  with  a  Httle  patience  he 
could  be  managed  at  home. 

The  family  disagreed.  Angrily,  articulately 
disagreed.  Joshua  had  visitors  just  once.  On  the 
fourth  visiting  day,  after  he  had  been  hospital- 
ized for  two  weeks,  his  wife,  sister,  and  brother- 
in-law  came  to  the  ward.  They  spent  a  few 
minutes  with  him,  talking  loudly,  and  then 
descended  on  my  office. 

"What  do  you  plan  to  do  with  him,  Doctor?" 
his  wife  asked.    "He  can't  come  home." 

"Why  is  that,  Mrs.  Liebstine?" 

"He's  out  of  his  mind,  that's  why.  He  needs 
to  be  put  away." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Why?  Just  live  one  day  with  him  and  soon 
you'll  know  why.  He  talks  day  and  night  out  of 
his  mind.  All  the  time  he's  mumbling  about 
freedom.  For  him  in  the  whole  world,  there's 
not  enough  freedom.  Can  you  imagine?  Free- 
dom to  think,  he  complains  he's  got  none,  but 
freedom  to  sit  like  a  king  and  make  every  minute 
pronouncements,  let  me  tell  you  he  has  plenty. 
Also  to  eat  eight  times  a  day  he  manages  to  be 
free  enough,  but  to  do  an  hour's  work,  for  this 
he  wouldn't  move  his  behind  from  the  chair.  All 
right,  he  means  well,  this  I  know,  but  what  can 
you  do  with  a  man  like  this?  He's  a  mental  case. 
You'll  have  to  send  him  away.  Let  him  live  in  a 
hospital.    It's  the  best  thing." 
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I  told  the  family  that  there  was  no  reason 
medically  to  send  Joshua  to  a  state  hospital,  but 
they  were  adamant. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Liebstine,  "I'm  finished.  He's 
gotten  to  be  a  regular  lunatic.  My  grand- 
daughter's fiance  he  nearly  scared  away  with  such 
insults  on  religion,  I  thought  the  poor  girl  will 
faint.  Me  he  once  already  accused  I'm  taking 
into  my  bed  a  gigolo.  Enough  is  enough.  If  you 
don't  send  him  away,  I'll  get  a  lawyer." 

I  tried  to  explain  about  Joshua,  to  show  them 
that  his  behavior  was  defensive,  that  it  grew  out 
of  fear  and  loneliness,  but  it  was  no  use,  they 
demanded  that  he  be  hospitalized.  Finally  I  told 
them  that  it  was  their  right  to  petition  through 
the  court  to  have  Joshua  committed,  but  that  as 
his  doctor,  I  would  oppose  it. 

THEY  went  through  with  it.  The  family 
obtained  a  lawyer,  and  a  court  hearing  was 
scheduled  for  the  following  week.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  had  begun  the  disposition  of  the  Rabbi's 
case.  I  explained  to  him  that  he  would  be  sent 
to  a  state  hospital.  There  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive. Then  I  tried  to  describe  the  advantages  of 
such  an  institution,  its  spacious  grounds,  its  op- 
portunities for  recreation,  all  the  things  I  had 
been  taught  to  say  to  patients  who  were  to  be 
committed. 

During  my  speech,  the  Rabbi  said  nothing.  He 
sat  quietly,  watching  me,  listening.  When  I  had 
finished  he  only  nodded  and  walked  out  of  the 
office.  That  night,  however,  when  I  was  making 
rounds,  I  heard  him  in  his  room  talking  to 
Joshua. 

"What  could  I  have  done?"  he  said.  "It's  not 
the  doctor's  fault.  I  understand.  The  only  thing 
is,  I  wish  there  was  some  other  place  for  me.  A 
place  with  people  more  my  kind.  I  don't  make 
friends  so  easily." 

"You're  a  fool,"  said  Joshua.  "I  always  said  it, 
and  now  I'll  tell  you  plain.  You  live  in  left  field, 
way  out  by  the  bleachers.  For  fifty  years  you 
study  all  kinds  of  rules  and  regulations  how  to 
get  into  Heaven,  so  in  the  end  you  end  up  in 
Hell." 

"Perhaps  T  did  wrong  somewhere  along  the 
line." 

"Did  wrong?  What  did  you  do?  You  stole 
from  the  congregation?  You  slept  with  the 
cantor's  wife?  The  trouble  is  you  did  nothing 
wrong.  You  couldn't  even  have  that  satisfaction. 
It's  not  you,  Rabbi.  It's  the  Society.  For  an  old 
man  like  you,  there's  no  place.  It's  plain  and 
simple.  You'll  go  live  in  a  cra/y  house  until  you 
die,  and  you'll  be  alone,  no  matter  how  many 
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niis  morning  in  the  shadows  there  was  frost 

Long  after  sunny  areas   had   lost 

All   trace  of  it.    Later  the  warmth  got  through 

Into  the  shadows  and  turned  it  to  dew; 

But  Winter  had  made  the  point  it  wanted  to. 

— James  L,  Montague 


patients  are  jammed  together  there.  .\nd  don't 
worry  yourself  about  God.  In  the  state  hos|)ital 
they  don't  allow  God  in,  except  during  visiting 
hours." 

"I'll  die  soon  anyway." 

"That's  been  your  attitude  your  whole  life.  Do 
nothing.  Let  them  walk  all  over  you.  You've  got 
rights.  You've  got  to  make  them  look  out  for 
you.  Speak  up.  Fight  the  commitment.  You  can 
do  it.  It's  the  law.  You've  got  a  right  to  speak 
to  the  judge.  " 

"You  think  maybe  it  will  do  good?" 

"How  do  f  know?  The  judges  are  crazier  than 
the  psychiatrists.  But  you've  got  to  try.  Tell  liie 
doctor  you  demand  a  hearing." 

The  next  morning,  the  Rabbi  s])oke  to  mc  and 
requested  a  hearing.  I  notified  the  court  and  the 
f^abbi's  case  was  placed  on  the  agenda,  to  be 
heard  on  the  same  day  as  Joshua's. 

ft  rained  the  day  of  the  hearings,  a  steady 
downpour  which  let  up  only  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  coiut  iiad  adjourned.  There 
were  perhaps  twenty  people  present,  Joshua's 
relatives  and  their  attorney  comprising  the 
largest  segment  in  the  small  room.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  group  was  made  up  of  emplovecs 
of  the  court  and  a  handful  of  doctors.  Judge 
Hornlin,  the  presiding  juror,  was  a  veteran  of 
the  bench,  who  had  conducted  many  commit- 
ment hearings.  Privately  the  psychiatric  residents 
had  diagnosed  him  as  a  case  of  pathological 
narcissism.  Untrained  in  psychiatry,  he  never- 
theless fancied  himself  a  psychiatrist,  and  he 
routinely  conducted  what  he  termed  a  psychiatric 
examination  of  any  patient  certified  for  commit- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  his  findings,  the  judge  had 
sent  a  good  many  severely  ill  schizophrenics 
home.  .\t  other  times  he  iiad  committed  in- 
(li\i(luaK  who  ^veie  onl\  mildh  disturbed,  main- 
taining that  his  interview  had  revealed  them  to 
ue  ps)chotic  and  dangerous  to  the  community. 


While  his  decisions  regularly  frustrated  and  out- 
raged me  to  the  point  of  contemplated  homicide, 
I  was  not  unhappy  this  particular  afternoon  to 
see  Judge  Hornlin  take  his  place  on  the  bench, 
for  1  felt  that  his  peculiar  nature  might  favor 
Joshua's  cause. 

The  Rabbi's  case  was  heard  fust,  and  even  for 
Judge  Hornlin  there  could  be  no  (juestion  about 
the  decision.  I  presented  the  Rabbi's  predica- 
ment and  the  judge,  after  interviewing  him 
briefly,  committed  him. 

"I'm  sorry.  Rabbi,"  said  the  judge.  "I  join 
you  in  wishing  that  other  facilities  were  available 
for  a  case  such  as  yours,  but  there  is  clearly  no 
alternative.    You  are  to  go  to  a  state  hospital." 

The  Rabbi  was  led  away,  and  Joshua's  case 
called.  Then,  for  the  next  hour,  I  fought  with 
Joshua's  family  and  their  lawyer.  I  presented 
my  report  to  the  court,  explaining  that  after 
psychiatric  examination,  I  found  no  reason  for 
commitment.  The  lawyer,  an  energetic  man 
with  horseshoe  baldness  and  a  shining  scalp, 
countered  with  examples  of  Joshua's  behavior  at 
home,  which,  he  claimed,  fMovided  clear  evidence 
of  a  deranged  mind,  tecimicalities  be  damned. 
Joshua's  relatives  testified  to  the  unl>earable 
anguish  his  bizarre  behavior  had  caused  them. 
The  granddaughter  was  brought  in  and  she  testi- 
fied to  the  humiliation  she  had  suffered  as  the 
result  of  Joshua's  interference  in  her  life.  Her 
fiance,  the  rabbinical  student,  j)ulled  down  his 
trousers  to  show  a  bruise  inflicted  by  Joshua's 
foot.  The  attorney  made  much  of  the  last  history 
of  mental  illness,  recounting  in  detail  Joshua's 
p.iranoid  behavior  and  thinking.  Finally  Judge 
Hoinliii  called  Joshua  before  him  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

"Mr.  Liebstine,  how  do  you  feel?"  asked  the 
judge. 

"Which  part  of  me  are  you  interested  in?"  said 
Joshua.  "I'm  a  man  of  many  parts.  You  heard 
it.    I'm  sometimes  a  ferocious  tiger." 

"But  how  do  you  feel  now?" 

"Wait.  I'll  find  out.  I  get  messages.  True  is 
true,  you  know.  Judge.  I  hear  the  truth.  It's  the 
transmission  of  the  senses." 

"You  hear  something?" 

"Don't  you?  I'm  surprised.  I  thought  you 
were  a  membei  of  the  club.  All  right,  f'll  trans- 
late. Today  I  feel  up  and  down,  in  and  out. 
That's  the  latest  official  report." 

"I'm  afraid  f  don't  understand."  Judge  Horn- 
lin looked  perturbed. 

"Up  for  commitment,  down  to  Hades.  In  a 
prison,  out  of  a  prison.  Sane  or  insane,  which  is 
which?" 
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The  judge  was  staring  at  me.  The  attorney 
was  smiling. 

"Mr.  Liebstine,"  said  Judge  Hornlin,  "I'm  hav- 
ing trouble  following  you." 

"Why  are  you  following  me?  Are  you  judge 
or  jury,  or  Mr.  Hoover?"  Judge  Hornlin  shifted 
in  his  seat.  Joshua's  wife  was  smiling  faintly.  I 
sat  in  silence,  mesmerized. 

"Mr.  Liebstine,"  said  the  judge,  somewhat 
more  sharply.  "Your  psychiatrist  has  stated  that 
he  believes  you  sane.    Do  you  agree  with  him?" 

"Sane  in  an  insane  land,  or  insane  in  a  sane 
world.  Choose  sides.  I'm  a  man  without  a  home, 
without  a  country.  Maybe  you'll  give  me  a 
passport?" 

"Frankly,  you  seem  quite  disturbed  to  me,  Mr. 
Liebstine.   Do  you  realize  where  you  are?" 

"In  the  space  age,  the  psychiatric  age,  the 
regressive  age.  Which  stop  do  we  get  off  at, 
Judge?" 

"Mr.  Liebstine,"  said  Judge  Hornlin,  "were 
you  thinking  this  way  when  you  were  previously 
hospitalized?" 

"I'm  thinking  this  way  all  my  life.  It's  a 
disease  I  got  young." 

"I  understand  you  had  some  disturbing  ideas 
concerning  your  wife  at  one  time.  I'd  like  to 
know  how  you  feel  aboiit  her  now." 

"How  is  it  you've  got  such  a  big  interest  in  my 
wife?  Are  you  the  one  who  has  been  carrying 
on  with  her?  I  wouldn't  doubt  it.  I  suspected 
it  already  when  you  were  so  anxious  to  follow 
me.  Mr.  Judge  gigolo,  eh?  Well,  you  picked  a 
lemon." 

Judge  Hornlin  turned  to  me.  "I  think  we've 
heard  enough.  Doctor,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know 
what  this  man  was  like  when  you  examined  him, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  is  seriously  disturbed  at 
this  time.  He  is  to  be  committed  to  a  state 
iiospital. 

"And  Doctor,"  the  judge  added,  "please  be 
sure  of  your  facts  before  you  testify  before  me 
in  the  future." 

TH  E  next  moment  the  courtroom  was  empty 
except  for  Joshua  and  the  Rabbi  and  the 
aides  assigned  to  guard  them.  Joshua's  family 
had  left  quickly,  talking  excitedly  with  the  law- 
yer. The  judge  had  signed  the  papers  and  was 
gone.  I  was  unable  to  move.  What  had  hap- 
pened before  my  eyes  was  simply  impossible. 
I  was  certain  of  my  ground.  While  I  sat  there, 
Joshua  came  over  to  me. 

"Thanks  for  everything,"  he  said.  "On  ac- 
count of  me,  maybe  they  didn't  think  you  were 
so  smart  this  afternoon.   I'm  sorry.   It's  just  that 


I  haven't  quite  finished  converting  that  num- 
skull of  a  Rabbi.  You  understand."  I  looked  at 
him.  He  smiled.  "For  a  psychiatrist,  you're  not 
half  bad,"  he  said.  "Maybe  some  day  you'll  be 
boss  of  the  whole  hospital.  It  would  make  me 
glad." 

The  aides  escorted  Joshua  and  the  Rabbi  out- 
side. The  door  of  the  courtroom  opened  and 
they  walked  out  together.  I  could  hear  Joshua's 
voice  in  the  hall. 


"With  a  genius  like  you  around.  Rabbi,"  he 
said,  "the  lunatic  asylum  is  in  for  a  religious 
revival.  Come  on,  Messiah,  I've  got  you  check- 
mated." 

For  a  long  while  I  remained  in  the  empty 
room.  I  wanted  to  be  by  myself.  I  wanted  to 
think  things  over  from  the  beginning.  But  some- 
how, all  alone  there,  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  my  own  blindness  and  stupidity.  One  ques- 
tion repeated  itself  over  and  over  in  my  mind. 
How  much  more  of  life  would  I  have  to  know 
before  I  could  understand  the  needs  of  another 
human  being?  Finally,  tired  of  trying  to  puzzle 
things  out,  I  walked  into  the  ward.  Joshua  and 
the  Rabbi  were  at  the  chess  table  in  the  day 
room.  For  a  long  time  I  watched  them  from 
a  distance.  They  sat  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
leaning  toward  each  other,  playing  and  arguing 
hotly,  oblivious  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  sheltered 
behind  the  strong  locked  door  that  guarded  their 
freedom. 
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HOWARD    SIMONS 


THE  PAIN 

IN  EVERYBODY'S  BACK 


Although  the  slipped  disc  is  a  new  fashion, 

it  actually  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 

human  <-oni|ilaints — and  perhaps  the  most 

frustrating  for  a  doctor  to  handle. 


BREATHES  there  the  man  with  soul  so 
dead,  who  never  to  himself  liath  said,  "My 
back  is  killing  me."    Doctors  doui)t  it. 

Low  back  pain  is  perhaps  the  most  ubicpiitous 
ailment  of  mankind.  Whenever  it  is  mentioned 
by  a  sufferer,  it  is  in  painful  terms.  \V'lienever 
it  is  pondered  by  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, it  is  in  frustrated  terms.  The  first  sur- 
geon I  approached  on  the  subject  said,  "We 
might  as  well  discuss  the  cosmos."  .\  recent  medi- 
cal article  referred  to  it  as  "that  enigma  of 
medicine."  And  a  progress  report  on  orthopedic 
surgery  published  a  few  years  ago  started  out 
with  the  observation;  "Tbe  mists  of  ignorance 
still  shroud   the  back-pain   problem.   .   .  ." 

Pain  can,  of  course,  smite  any  part  of  the 
back.  However,  the  lower  sectors  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  when  measured  in  number  of 
sufferers.  For  this  reason  (and  because  the  woes 
of  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  upper  arms  are  an- 
other medical  story)  this  report  will  be  limited 
to  the  phenomenon  known  as  low  back  pain. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  major  health  problem  which 
besets  practically  everyone  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  wait  until  we  are 
bowed  with  years.  A  venerafjle  authority  on 
the  subject,  Dr.  Joseph  Barr  of  Afassathusetts 
General  Hospital  and  Harvard  Medical  .School, 
regularly  asks  his  second-year  students  whether 
they  have  spent  a  day  or  more  in  bed  because  of 
low  back  trouble.  More  than  half  of  them  invar- 
iably say  yes.  Doctors  are  not  surprised  by 
this  result.    Conversely,   they  tend   to  be  highly 


skeptical  when  a  fdty-  or  sixty-year-old  patient 
claims  to  have  been  free  from  low  back  pain 
through  life.    It's  most  improbable. 

Crippling  and  distressing  though  it  is,  low 
back  pain  is  seldom  fatal;  many  are  only  part- 
time  sufferers;  infants  and  children  escape  it 
for  the  most  part.  In  some  instances  it  fills  a 
need,  by  providing  (lironi(  complainers  with  a 
socially  acceptable,  hardy,  and  mysterious  com- 
plaint. 

"The  diagnosis  of  'back  pain,'  "  says  one  sur- 
geon, "is  about  as  specific  as  'fits'  or  'fever.' 
Medicine  is  not  in  the  dark  about  it— the 
public  is.  The  public  wants  a  definitive  ail- 
ment. Often  medicine  can't  give  it  to  them. 
-So  they  turn  to  (hiropractors  and  the  like.  It 
is  hard  lor  the  public  to  grasp  how  complex  the 
back    is." 

This  widespread  bafflement  is  undcistandable, 
lor  the  back  is  a  masterfully  engineered  con- 
glomerate of  bone,  nerve,  ligament,  and  muscle. 
The  backbone  consists  of  twenty-four  separate 
vertebrae,  including  from  top  to  bottom  the 
cervical,  thoracic,  and  lumbar.  These  are  con- 
nected to  the  sacrum  which  is  joined  to  the 
coccyx  (a  vestigial  tail).  Each  vertebra  is  made 
up  of  a  solid  piece  of  bone  and  a  spinal  arch 
through  which  the  spinal  cord  is  threaded,  much 
like  spun  silk  through  a  needle's  eye.  Each  verte- 
bra is  separated  from  the  next  by  a  gelatinous 
disc.  From  the  spinal  cord  two  spinal  nerves 
pass  through  the  arch  in  each  vertebra  to  serve 
as  communicators  between  the  brain  and  specific 
areas  of  the  body.  Muscles  located  on  both 
sides  and  in  front  of  the  spine  support  the  ver- 
tebrae when   at  rest  or  in  motion. 

This  is  a  much  simplified  sketch  of  the  elab- 
orate architecture  which  holds  man  erect  and 
makes  physical  action  possible.  When  the  struc- 
ture is  changed  by  either  exterior  or  interior 
causes,   man  feels  it.    Just  how  this  happens  is 
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obscure,  for  almost  any  type  of  ill  or  injury 
can  cause  low  back  trouble.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
referred  pain  masking  an  ailment  at  a  remote 
spot.  It  can  be  a  symptom— to  name  but  a  few— 
of  typhoid  fever  or  a  short  leg;  appendicitis  or 
an  abscessed  tooth;  syphilis  or  a  gastric  ulcer; 
tonsillitis  or  a  deformed  foot;  kidney  trouble 
or  a  tumor;  a  skeletal  defect  or  encephalitis; 
a  disturbed  endocrine  gland  or  reproductive  or- 
gans displaced  by  pregnancy;  an  injury  or  bad 
posture;  a  ruptured  disc  or  a  figment  of  the 
imagination.  One  of  the  commonest  causes  is 
osteoarthritis,  for  which— like  arthritis  in  gen- 
eral—very little  can  be  done.  The  most  popular 
cause  today  is  known  in  medical  circles  as  the 
posterior  protrusion  of  an  intervertebral  disc. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  discussed  at  cocktail 
parties  as  a  slipped,  ruptured,  herniated,  or  pro- 
truded disc. 

Although  "fashionable"  at  the  moment,  the 
slipped  disc  has  plagued  man  from  time  im- 
memorial. It  is  part  of  the  price  of  evolution. 
Our  ancestors  were  designed  to  swing  from 
branch  to  branch  and  got  around  otherwise  on 
all  fours.  We  are  still  designed  this  way  although 
we  plant  our  two  feet  squarely  on  the  ground 
and  stand  erect.  The  consequence  is  back  pain, 
as  well  as  flat  feet  and  hip  trouble.  Monkeys,  as 
far  as  we  know,  escape  these  ills  but  some  ani- 
mals are  less  fortunate.  Low-slung  dogs,  such 
as  the  dachshund,  Pekingese,  and  basset,  are 
victims  of  poor  engineering  and  overbreeding. 
Because  they  are  too  long  for  their  height, 
stresses  are  improperly  applied  to  their  weak 
backs.    So  their  discs  slip  too. 

THOSE     FRAGILE     DISCS 

MAN  suffers  not  merely  from  being  a  mis- 
shapen biped  but  because  of  other  habits. 
Most  animals  keep  their  muscles  flexible,  live 
shorter  lives,  and  do  not  mistreat  their  backs  as 
wc  do.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  either  over- 
protected  or  overexercised,  is  living  longer,  and 
abuses  his  back  at  work,  at  play,  at  rest,  and 
asleep.  Animal  ailments,  of  course,  are  not  re- 
corded. But  within  the  last  two  decades  man  has 
statistically  discovered  the  protruded  disc  as  a  ma- 
jor contributor  to  his  low  back  troubles. 

For  example,  out  of  two  thousand  persons  ad- 
mitted to  the  Mayo  Clinic  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years  with  low  back  ailments,  one-half  had 
either  a  disc  protrusion  or  osteoarthritis.  Other 
recent  studies,  both  here  and  abroad,  confirm 
the  growing  medical  belief  that  changes  of 
the    lumbar    discs    together    with    osteoarthritis 


are  responsible  for  most  low  back  and  sciatic 
pain.  Lumbago,  which  plagued  our  forebears, 
is  seldom  mentioned  today.  It  meant  literally  "a 
pain  in  the  back"  and  described  rather  than  diag- 
nosed a  variety  of  aches. 

The  disc  is  made  up  of  a  circular,  tough,  fi- 
brous, elastic  mass  known  as  the  annulus  fibrosus 
which  houses  a  fiberless,  jelly-like  core  known 
as  the  nucleus  pulposus.  This  combination  is  an 
excellent  shock  absorber,  cushioning  the  verte- 
brae, and  preventing  the  brain  from  taking  a 
terrible  beating  with  each  step.  Without  discs, 
it  is  said,  walking  would  produce  a  sensation  in 
the  brain  like  cracking  stones  under  water. 

Mysteriously,  the  normal  disc  is  relatively  in- 
sensitive to  pain— insertion  of  a  hypodermic 
needle  into  the  disc  itself  produces  only  mild 
twinges.  But  inserted  into  a  ruptured  disc,  it 
brings  on  the  full  fury  of  sciatica.  Medical 
researchers  believe  that  when  and  if  they  fathom 
this  sensitivity  change  they  will  be  close  to  solv- 
ing the  riddle  of  back  pain. 

Disc  rupture  is  a  problem  of  aging,  though 
heredity  may  also  play  a  part.  As  you  grow  older, 
you  are  more  likely  to  suffer  a  protrusion.  Aging 
is  a  local  phenomenon,  proceeding  at  dif- 
ferent rates  in  various  parts  of  the  anatomy. 
Since  the  lower  back  ages  rapidly,  the  disc, 
instead  of  remaining  a  tough,  elastic  band,  wears 
out.  What  happens  when  it  ruptures  is  analogous 
to  a  tire  blowout,  with  the  tough,  outer  an- 
nulus fibrosus  behaving  like  a  well-worn  tire, 
and  the  jelly-like,  inner  nucleus  pulposus  like  a 
tube.  The  nucleus  pulposus  erupts  or  protrudes, 
ruptures,  slips,  or  herniates  through  the  weak- 
ened wall  of  the  annulus  fibrosus.  Often  this 
is  a  gradual  process.  However,  it  can  be  hastened 
by  an  injury  or  violent  stress,  such  as  lifting  a 
heavy  weight.  For  example,  hoisting  a  25-  to 
30-pound  weight  places  about  1,200  to  1,500 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  pressure  on  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  lumbar  discs.  Ironically,  the 
stronger  you  are  the  more  likely  you  are  to  suffer 
a  rupture.  Weight  lifters  and  other  athletes  are 
prime  candidates  for  back  trouble,  though  not 
necessarily  in  the  line  of  duty.  For  example, 
Rocky  Marciano  suffered  a  ruptured  disc  in 
1949  but  kept  right  on  winning  for  the  next  six 
years.  After  his  retirement  in  1955,  he  picked 
up  his  small  daughter  one  evening,  felt  a  stab- 
bing, violent  pain  in  his  back,  and  had  to  be 
rushed  to  the  hospital. 

A  ruptured,  bulging  disc  is  in  a  position  to 
endanger  the  two  nerve  roots  near  the  spinal 
cord.  Soft  tissues  around  the  disc  often  swell 
up   and   this   inflammatory   change   irritates   the 
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iicrx'cs.  Less  comnionh  ilic  rupture  ilscll 
presses  directly  on  the  nerves. 

Most  (Hsr  troubles  ;ne  in  the  luinbnr  region  — 
|)artit ularly  the  lowest  two  lumbal  \crtebrae 
known  as  L  4  and  L  5.  There  are  two  reasons 
lor  this:  this  area  is  subject  to  the  greatest 
shearing  force  by  the  body's  movements,  and  tlu 
s(  iatic  nerve  roots  are  anchored  here.  Ruptured 
discs  are  now  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  most 
^(  iatica,  for  which  the  sacroiliac  joints  were 
blamed  till  very  recently.  Now  it  is  thought  that 
sacroiliac  back  trouble  so  popular  some  years 
ago  accounts  for  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
all  sciatica  cases. 

Like  hernias,  most  ruptured  discs  occur  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decade  of  life.  Surprisingly, 
although  our  discs  degenerate  rapidly  in  the 
fdtics  and  sixties,  the  aged  are  little  troubled 
by  them.  This  is  because  the  spine  stabilizes 
after  sixty;  also  the  elderly,  with  dwindling 
<;trength,  cannot  do  as  much  as  the  young  to 
abuse  their  spines.  But  if  you  have  ever  thought 
grandmother  was  shrinking  in  si/e,  it  was  not 
necessarily  an  illusion.  The  young,  normal  s|)ine 
is  shaped  in  a  gentle  S  curve.  A  disease  of  the 
aged  is  osteoporosis,  a  combination  of  backfjone 
softening  and  a  hormone  imbalance.  The  spines 
of  osteoporosis  sufferers  collapse,  making  the 
S  curve  sharper  and  producing  the  shortening 
effect. 


TO     FUSE     OR     NOT     TO     FUSE 

TO  DIAGNOSE  a  disc  protrusion,  the 
doctor  uses  a  complete  history,  physical 
examination,  and  X-rays.  A  more  refined  tech- 
nique is  myelography,  a  test  made  by  injecting 
an  opaque  dye  into  the  watery  fluid  surrounding 
the  vertebrae  so  that  a  "bump"  can  be  seen  un- 
der the  fluoroscope.  Opinions  about  myelography 
are  divided.  Some  doctors  never  use  it  on  the 
grounds  of  needless  expense  and  discomfort  for 
the  patient,  jjossible  complications,  and  doubt- 
ful results.  Others  who  perform  it  routinely 
claim  that,  if  properly  monitored,  it  is  harmless 
and  valuable. 

Precise  diagnosis  is  particularly  important  in 
dealing  with  the  spine  which,  unlike  the  ab- 
domen, does  not  tolerate  repeated  surgery  too 
well.  This  is  why  exploratory  operations  are 
seldom  justified  and  conservative  treatment  is 
usually  given  a  reasonable  trial.  This  means 
observation  during  several  weeks  in  bed  (prefer- 
ably it)  a  hospital  where  the  patient  can  l)e  kept 
at  rest),  heat  therapy,  traction,  pain-relieving 
drugs,  and  possibly  a  back  support.    Often  such 


Miiid  nieasuies  sulfice  and  al)oin  hall  ilic  pa 
tients  who  are  helped  by  conservative  treatment 
are  permanently  free  of  pain.  The  rest,  how- 
ever, suffer  reciiiring  attacks.  Thev  mav  lose 
a  week  or  so  of  work  every  year  but  manage  to 
adjust  to  their  disc  trouble  as  a  way  of  life. 

AboiU  a  thiid  of  all  disc  |)atients  can  be 
hrl|)ecl  bv  singery  alone.  (In  contrast  only  about 
")  per  cent  of  all  back  pains,  including  ruptmed 
discs,  are  regarded  as  operable.)  However,  there 
is    no    single    clear-cut    indication    for   surgerv. 

"There  are  no  sidxstitutes  for  a  painstaking 
diagnostic  work-up,"  say  a  group  of  Boston 
orthopedic  s|)ec  ialists.  "Every  due  to  the  nnd- 
titudinous  possible  causes  nnist  be  ex]>lored. 
Then  there  must  be  a  pericxl  of  observation  and 
conservative  treatment  as  a  prelude  to  surgery 
if  this  becomes  necessary." 

Among  the  more  cogent  reasons  for  operating 
are:  clear  and  present  danger  of  nerve  damage; 
need  of  the  patient  to  return  to  and  kee])  work- 
ing; failure  to  respond  to  conservative  treatment 
and  repeated  severe  ,it tacks  of  disabling  pain. 
In  any  event  it  is  a  complex  dec  ision.  At  a  num- 
ber of  hospitals  it  is  made  by  ;i  group  of  special- 
ists iiu  hiding  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  a  neuro- 
surgeon, and  a  radiolcjgist,  who  work  together  as 
a  low  back  team.  On  one  such  team  at  the  Peter 
Rent  Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston,  each  of  the 
three  members  may  veto  siugery  for  any  case. 

Although  orthopedic  smgeons  can  and  do  op- 
erate on  ruptured  discs,  it  is  done  more  often  by 
neurosurgeons  because  nerves  are  directly  in- 
volved. The  discs  usually  operated  on  are  sev- 
eral inches  below  the  base  of  the  spinal  cord, 
a  fact  that  is  often  reassuring  to  patients.  Once 
surgery  has  been  agreed  on,  a  second  decision 
must  be  made:  should  it  be  just  a  routine  disc 
o|)eration   or   is   fusion    necessary?    The   former 


The  picture  opposite  shows  '^The  bones 
of  the  human  body  presented  from  the 
posterior  aspect."  From  De  Huniani 
Corporis  Fabrica  (Basel.  1543),  the 
masterpiece      of      the      great      physician. 

ANDREAS  VESALIUS  OF  BRUSSELS 


In  preparincf  his  first  articulated  skeleton 
Vesnlius  used  the  i)oiies  of  a  criminal  ^vliicli 
hf  found,  picked  almost  clean  by  the  birds. 
on  the  gallows  outside  the  walls  of  Louvain. 
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consists  in  removing  the  extruded  Iragment  and 
most  ot  the  disc.  In  many  cases  scar  tissue  ef- 
Icctively  replaces  the  disc  afterward.  In  a  fu- 
sion operation,  after  the  disc  material  is  removed, 
bone  chips  taken  from  the  patient's  hip  are 
placed  between  the  spinous  processes  (the  bumps 
you  feel  if  you  rub  your  hand  along  a  back) 
and  facets  (the  little  joints  between  the  vertebrae) 
to  fuse  the  vertebrae  into  solid  bone.  (In  rare 
instances  the  vertebrae  themselves  are  fused.) 

Fusion  is  a  controversial  procedure  about 
which  orthopedic  surgeons  differ.  One  neuro- 
surgeon told  me,  "I  never  fuse,  but  if  you  in- 
terviewed low  back  men  across  tiic  country  you 
would  find  that  just  about  every  other  one  docs. 
It's  a  fifty-fifty  split  of  ojjinion." 

One  of  the  protagonists  is  Dr.  liarr,  tin-  dean 
of  disc  surgery  in  the  United  Stales.  In  my  in- 
terview with  this  spry  and  kindly  orthopedic 
surgeon,  he  told  me,  "If  you  don't  do  a  fusion, 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  patients  will  have  some 
backache.  If  you  do  fuse,  around  90  per  cent 
cir  so  will  have  none.  An  added  advantage  is 
that  fusion  recjuires  oidy  one  operation.  Without 
it,  you  may  have  to  subject  the  patient  to  major 
surgery  a  second  time." 

l^r.  Rarr  and  the  late  Dr.  William  [ason 
Mixtcr  of  Boston  were  the  first  to  rejjort  fusion 
opeiations  for  a  ru])turecl  disc  although  fusion 
operations  had  been  performed  on  the  back  and 
other  bones  before  they  applied  it  to  disc  surgery. 
On  Sejiteniber  .SO,  lO.S.S,  they  explained: 
"Though  we  have  done  it  in  only  two  cases,  we 
believe  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  slip  !:)onc 
chips  in  between  the  stumps  of  the  laminae  be- 
foic  (losing  the  wound,  in  order  to  facilitate 
lusion." 

Since  then,  thousands  of  patients  have  had  the 
combined  operation.  Follow-up  surveys  indi- 
cate that  they  have  fared  a  little  better  than 
those  Avho  have  undergone  disc  excision  alone. 
At  the  Dickson-Diveley  Clinic  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital in  Kansas  City,  for  example,  a  team  of 
doctors  reported:  "The  percentage  of  good  re- 
sults following  disc  surgery  and  fusion  was  10 
])er  cent  better  than  those  in  whom  disc  removal 
;ilone  was  done  .  .  .  however,  notwithstanding 
the  more  favorable  results  obtained  in  patients 
on  \vhcjm  the  combined  operation  was  done, 
ue  believe  fusion  should  not  be  done  unless 
definite  faulty  spinal  architecture  and  :in  im- 
stable  back  can  be  shown." 

There  arc  a  number  of  reasons  for  being  chary 
of  fusion— it  is  a  longer  procedure  than  the  disc 
o])eration,  with  a  slower  convalescence  and  ad- 
ditional risks.    There  is,   for  instance,   the  pos- 


sibility that  the  elimination  of  one  joint  will 
put  an  undue  workload  on  another  which  mav 
eventually  make  a  second  fusion  necessary.  .Al- 
though lusicjn  is  currently  believed  necessary  in 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  discs  that  come  to 
surgery,  the  question  of  whethei  or  not  to  fuse 
will  be  resolved  in  the  next  ten  years.  Surgeons 
say  that  enough  cases'  and  follow-up  studies  are 
i)eing  made  so  that  fusion's  value  will  be  sta- 
tistically decided. 

.\  different  approach  to  the  relief  of  sciatic 
|)ain  which  is  not  helped  by  surgery  has  recently 
been  tried  by  two  University  of  California 
Medical  School  doctors  in  San  Francisco.  They 
have  revived  a  once  widely  practiced  method  of 
stretching  the  sciatic  nerve  and  have  reported 
success. 

HEADS     VS.     BACKS 

AS  Y  E  T  no  one  has  found  an  effective 
way  to  cope  with  two  stubborn  enemies 
of  the  human  back— emotional  problems  and 
bad  health  habits  (the  two  often  being  inter- 
related). These  non-physiolcjgical  lactors  have 
long  licen  recognized.  "I  believe  that  much  of 
;i  man's  character  will  be  found  betokened  in 
his  backbone,"  wrote  Melville  in  Moby  Dick. 
"1  \vould  rather  feel  your  spine  than  yoiu'  skull, 
whoex'CT  \ou  are." 

A  unicpie  opportunity,  figuratively,  to  do  both 
was  presented  to  medical  researchers  during 
World  War  II.  A  study  of  British  tank  drivers 
at  ;i  training  school  pro\  ided  jjiecisc  data  on 
how  much  physical  punishment  the  back  can 
take.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  drivers  regularly 
developed  "tank  backs"  after  driving  at  high 
s])eeds  over  rough  terrain.  ,\11  of  them  had 
typical  protruded  discs. 

In  contrast  to  this  neatly  somatic  finding  was 
the  high  rate  of  psychogenic  back  ])ains  else- 
where. One  British  researcher  did  an  intensive 
sti'.dy  of  twenty-five  aching  soldiers  who  blamed 
their  troubles  on  exercise,  fatigue,  and  their 
heavy  equi]jment.  Yet  when  they  were  relieved 
of  these  duties  and  burdens,  they  failed  to  im- 
prove. On  the  contrary,  they  coinplained  even 
more  and  found  new  reasons  wherever  they 
were --rain,  fog,  and  clam]j  in  England;  sun,  dust, 
and  heat  in  Italy. 

Psychogenic  pains  are  not  "imaginary"  to 
the  patient.  His  back  "really"  hurts  and 
resists  cure.  Stubborn  cases  of  this  kind  are  com- 
mon when  the  afflicted  individual  is  engaged  in 
a  liability  suit  or  is  in  a  pcjsition  to  collect 
workmen's  compensation  or  some  other  kind  of 
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insurance.  A  team  of  therapists  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  Dallas  has  lound  that  neu- 
rosis definitely  slowed  the  recovery  of  compen- 
sation cases  in  comparison  with  the  uninsured. 
These  researchers  believe  that  for  some  patients 
their  back  trouble  was  a  way  of  "getting  even" 
with  the  employer.  Cash  settlements  often  helped 
to  cure  them,  but  if  the  settlement  was  made  too 
fast,  the  patient  suspected  the  insurance  com- 
pany of  trying  to  put  something  over  and  tended 
to  cling  to  his  symptoms.  Women  with  compen- 
sable back  injuries  were  the  most  difficult  to 
treat.  Apparently  they  resented  the  need  to 
work  and  lacked  a  motive  for  returning  to  the 
job.  They  were  characterized  as  "not  good  can- 
didates   for   psychotherapy." 

A  Boston  research  team  which  made  a  psy- 
chiatric evaluation  of  thirty-six  patients  suffering 
from  low  back  pain  showed  that  several  striking 
characteristics  appeared  repeatedly  in  a  number 
of  the  patients.  These  were:  a  vague  history  of 
the  illness;  an  expression  of  open  or  veiled  re- 
sentment toward  the  doctors  and  hospital  staft; 
dramatic  descriptions  of  the  symptoms;  difficulty 
in  describing  the  site  and  extent  of  the  pain; 
failure  of  usual  forms  of  treatment  to  bring 
relief;    and    accompanying    neurotic    symptoms. 

One  conclusion  of  this  study  was  that  if  four 
or  more  of  these  characteristics  are  present  in 
a  patient,  it  is  good  evidence  that  psychological 
factors  are  complicating  the  illness.  An  example 
of  the  second  characteristic— resetitment  toward 
the  treaters  by  the  treated— appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing patient  interview: 

I  told  you,  they  gave  me  steam  baths— a 
little  steam  bath.  Then  they  gave  me— they 
put  me  in  traction  which  I  think  was  the 
worst  thing  they  could  have  done  to  me.  .  .  . 
Well,  that  set  me  back  the  whole  way.  Yes 
sir— here's  this  leg  that  I  can't  touch,  and  they 
are  pulling  it  from  the  hip  yet.  I'm  all  tight- 
ened and  they  put  a  ten-pound  weight  on  it. 
I  kept  telling  the  doctor  to  take  it  oft.  .  .  .  Dr. 
C  is  a  terrific  doctor,  but  I  would  say  that 
hospital  over  there  has  got  a  lot  to  learn.  They 
don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  patients  over 
there.  The  only  thing  I  could  say  about  over 
there  is  they  told  me  I  was  the  worst  rsatient 
they  ever  had— that  I  messed  up  all  their  beds 
on  purpose  so  the  nurses  would  get  m-'d  "t  me. 
.  .  .  that  upset  me,  but  when  I  was  going  home, 
I  guess  they  wanted  to  smooth  it  over  and 
they  said,  "You  were  the  next  to  the  worst 
patient,"  and  I  said,  "Now  you  won't  even 
give  me  credit  for  being  the  worst  p  itient." 

Typical  of  the  neurotic's  tendency  to  drama- 
tize his  symptoms  was  the  following  answer  to 


a  doctor's  question,  "What  was  the  pain  like?": 

What  was  it  like?  I  couldn't  explain  that 
pain,  doctor,  because  when  I  get  it  I  just  don't 
remember  nothing.  I  just  go  out  of  my  mind. 
I  don't  know  who  is  in  front  of  me.  All  I 
know,  the  next  thing  I  am  stark  naked, 
running  around  the  house,  putting  water  in 
the  bathtub,  grabbing  a  bottle  of  alcohol, 
throwing  it  around  and  over  me— I  do  the 
damnedest  things  you  ever  heard  of.  You'd 
think  a  man  was  out  of  his  mind. 

This  kind  of  patient  is  unlikely  to  respond  to 
any  treatment  yet  devised. 

Poor  prospects  for  cure  also  are  backs  that 
hurt  because  the  patients  are  too  soft  and  too 
fat.  They  can  be  temporarily  helped  by  putting 
them  in  stiff  corsets  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
buttocks  and  providing  them  with  firm  beds. 
But  this  creates  a  secondary  problem:  how  to 
pry  off  the  store-bought  corset  and  get  the  pa- 
tient to  develop  do-it-yourself  muscles.  For,  alas, 
the  soft  and  fat  are  often  also  lazy.  They  do  not 
lose  weight,  despite  stern  medical  orders,  and 
do  not  do  the  exercises  the  doctor  prescribes 
(which  differ  according  to  the  type  of  ailment 
and  the  patient's  age  and  build).  Embarrassed 
by  their  own  failmes  they  tend  to  haul  their 
aching  backs  from  one  doctor  to  another,  ignor- 
ing each  one's  instructions  in  turn. 

To  a  degree,  of  course,  we  are  all  guilty  of 
abusing  our  backs.  We  tend  to  use  them  as 
cranes  rather  than  elevators  (we  should  bend 
our  knees  and  squat  when  lifting  heavy  objects) 
and  we  have  been  taught  very  little  about  how 
to  sit  and  exercise  with  due  respect  for  our  spinal 
architecture. 

Yet,  in  the  area  of  prevention,  this  is  our 
best  present  hope.  Avoidable  accidents  and  de- 
fective posture  account  for  an  estimated  500,000 
damaged  American  backs  annually.  The  cost  in 
lost  time  and  medical  care  is  believed  to  exceed 
•I.SOO  million  a  year. 

Many  of  these  troubles  could  have  been 
avoided  and  a  large  proportion  can  be  helped  or 
cured  by  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  The 
late  Dr.  Robert  Osgood,  one  of  the  great  ortho- 
pedic surgeons  of  our  time,  used  to  say  that  back 
sufferers  were  his  most  gratifying  patients  be- 
cause no  other  group  improved  so  much  when 
they  followed  instructions. 

As  to  those  whose  troubles  are  psychosomatic 
rather  than  physical,  the  doctors  wearily  shake 
their  heads.  Although  there  is  little  they  can 
do  about  it,  at  our  present  stage  of  knowledge, 
they  admit  that  when  a  man  says  his  back  hurts 
no  one  in  the  world  can  say  it  doesn't. 
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BOSTON: 
THE  LOST 
IDEAL 


The  legend  of  high-proof  cuUure  and 

high-minded  gentility  still  lingers — hut 

in  fact  the  pathetic  old  city  is  now  feeding 

on  its  own  smugness,  snohhery,  and  wilted 

traditions  and  finding  the  diet  pretty  thin. 

WITH  Boston  and  its  mysteriously  en- 
during reputation,  "the  reverberation  is 
longer  than  the  thunderclap,"  as  Emerson  ob- 
served about  the  tenacious  fame  of  certain  artists. 
Boston— wrinkled,  spindly-legged,  depleted  of 
nearly  all  her  spiritual  and  cutaneous  oils,  pro- 
vincial, self-esteeming— has  gone  on  spending 
and  spending  her  inflated  bills  of  pure  repu- 
tation, decade  after  decade.  Now,  one  supposes 
it  is  all  over  at  last.  The  old  jokes  embarrass,  the 
anecdotes  are  so  many  thrice-squeezed  lemons, 
and  no  new  fruit  hangs  on  the  boughs. 

All  the  American  regions  are  breaking  up, 
ground  down  to  a  standard  American  corn  meal. 
And  why  not  Boston,  \v'hich  would  have  been  the 
most  difficult  to  maintain?  There  has  never  been 
anything  cjuite  like  Boston  as  a  creation  of  the 
American  imagination,  or  perhaps  one  should 
say  as  a  creation  of  the  .American  scene.  Some  of 
the  legend  was  once  real,  surely.  Our  utilitarian, 
Huid  landscape  has  produced  a  handful  of  re- 
gional conceptions,  popular  images,  brief  and 
naked:  the  conservative  Vermonter,  the  boastful 
Texan,  the  honeyed  Southerner.  "Graciousness 
is  (mrs,"  brays  a  coarsened  Soiuh;  and  the  sheiks 
of  Texas  cruise  aroimd  their  desert. 


The  Boston  image  is  more  complex.  The  city 
is  felt  to  have,  in  the  end,  a  pure  and  special 
nature,  absurd  no  doubt  but  somehow  valuable. 
An  aullior  can  hardly  fail  to  turn  a  penny  or 
two  on  this  magical  subject.  Everyone  will  con- 
sent to  be  informed  on  it,  to  be  slyly  entertained 
by  it.  The  image  lends  itself  to  exaggerations, 
to  dreams  of  social  antl  ethnic  pinity,  to  notions 
of  grand  old  families  still  existing  as  grand 
old  families  are  supposetl  to  exist.  At  I  mil 
Boston,  the  living  city,  is  governed  largely  by 
people  of  Irish  descent  and  more  and  more, 
recently,  h\  men  of  Italian  descent.  Not  long 
ago,  the  old  \ankee,  Senator  Saltonstall,  re- 
marked wistlully  that  there  were  still  a  good 
many  .\nglo-Saxons  in  .Massachusetts,  his  own 
family  among  them.  Extinction  is  foreshadowed 
ill   the  tiefense. 

Plainness  and  pietension  restlessly  feuding  and 
combining;  wealth  and  respectability  and  firm- 
ness of  character  ending  in  the  production  of  a 
number  of  diverting  individual  tics  or,  at  the 
best,  instances  of  high  culture.  Something  of  that 
sort  is  the  legendaiy  Boston  soul  or  so  one  sup- 
poses without  full  confidence  because  the  old 
citizens  of  Bcwton  \ehemently  hold  to  the  notion 
that  the  city  and  their  character  are  inelfable, 
unknowable.  When  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the 
admirable  no\el,  Jioaton  Adventure,  or  e\en  the 
light  social  history.  The  Proper  Bostonians,  the 
answer  invariably  comes,  "Not  Boston."  The  de- 
scriptive intelligence,  the  speculative  mind,  tfie 
fresh  or  even  the  merely  open  eye  are  felt  to  dis- 
cover nothing  but  errors  here,  lie  they  errors  of 
praise  or  censure.  Still,  wrong-headedness  flour- 
ishes, the  subject  fascinates,  and  the  .Athenaeum's 
list  of  written  productions  on  this  topic  is  nearly 
endless. 

The  best  laook  on  Boston  is  Henry  James's 
novel,  Tlie  Bostonians.  By  the  bald  and  fiold 
use  of  the  place  name,  the  unity  of  situation  and 
person  is  dramatized.  But  poor  James,  of  course, 
was  roundly  and  importantly  informed  fsy  every- 
one, including  his  brother  "William,  that  this  too 
was  "not  Boston,"  and,  stricken,  he  pushed  aside 
a  superb  creation,  and  left  the  impregnable,  un- 
fathcmiable  Boston  to  its  mysteries.  James's  atti- 
tude toward  the  city's  intellectual  consecjuence 
and  .social  charm  is  one  of  absolute  impiety.  \ 
view  of  the  Charles  River  reveals,  ".  .  .  an  hori- 
zon indented  at  empty  intervals  with  wooden 
spires,  the  masts  of  lonely  boats,  the  chimneys  of 
dirty  'works,'  over  a  brackish  expanse  of  anoma- 
lous character,  which  is  too  big  for  a  river  and 
too  small  for  a  bay."  A  certain  house  has  "a 
peculiar  look  of  being  both  new  and  faded— a 
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kind  of  modern  fatigue— like  certain  articles  of 
commerce  which  are  sold  at  a  reduction  as  shop- 
worn." However,  there  is  little  natural  landscape 
in  James's  novel.  The  picture  is,  rather,  of  the 
psychological  Boston  of  the  1870s,  a  confused 
scene,  slightly  mad  with  neurotic  repressions, 
provincialism,  and  earnestness  without  intellec- 
tual seriousness. 

James's  view  of  Boston  is  not  the  usual  one, 
although  his  irony  and  dissatisfaction  are  shared 
by  Henry  Adams,  who  says  that  "a  simpler  man- 
ner of  life  and  thought  could  hardly  exist,  short 
of  cave-dwelling,"  and  by  Santayana  who  spoke 
of  Boston  as  a  "moral  and  intellectual  nursery, 
always  busy  applying  first  principles  to  trifles." 
The  great  majority  of  the  writings  on  Boston  are 
in  another  spirit  altogether— frankly  unctuous, 
for  the  town  has  always  attracted  men  of  quiet 
and  timid  and  tasteful  opinion,  men  interested  in 
old  families  and  things,  in  the  charms  of  times 
recently  past,  collectors  of  anecdotes  abovu  those 
Boston  worthies  hardly  anyone  can  still  clearly 
identify,  men  who  spoke  and  preached  and  whose 
style  and  fame  deteriorated  quickly.  Rufus 
Choate,  Dr.  Channing,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  Theodore  Parker:  names 
that  remain  in  one's  mind,  without  producing 
an  image  or  a  fact,  as  the  marks  are  left  on  the 
wall  after  the  picture  has  been  removed.  William 
Dean  Howells  held  a  more  usual  view  than 
Henry  James  or  Adams  or  Santayana.  Indeed 
Howells's  original  enthusiasm  for  garden  and 
edifice,  person  and  setting,  is  more  than  a  little 
exalte.  The  first  sight  of  the  Chapel  at  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  moved  him  more  than  the 
"Acropolis,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Santa  Croce 
in  one."  The  massive,  gray  stones  of  "the  Public 
Library  and  the  Athenaeum  are  hardly  eclipsed 
by  the  Vatican  and  the  Pitti."  And  so  on. 

The  importance  of  Boston  was  intellectual  and 
as  its  intellectual  donations  to  the  country  have 
diminished,  so  it  has  declined  from  its  lofty  sym- 
bolic meaning,  to  become  a  more  lowly  image,  a 
sort  of  farce  of  conservative  exclusiveness  and 
snobbish  humor.  Marquand's  George  Apley  is  a 
figure  of  the  decline— fussy,  sentimental,  farcically 
mannered,  archaic.  He  cannot  be  imagined  as  an 
Abolitionist,  an  author,  a  speaker;  he  is  merely 
a  "character,"  a  very  idiosyncratic  and  simple- 
minded  one.  The  old  Boston  had  something  of 
the  spirit  of  Bloomsbury:  clannish,  worldly,  and 
intellectually  serious.  About  the  historian,  Pres- 
cott.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  could  say,  ".  .  .  for  at 
least  ten  years,  Prescott  had  been  hard  at  work, 
harder,  perhaps,  than  any  Boston  merchant." 

History,  indeed,  with  its  long,  leisurely,  gentle- 


manly labors,  the  books  arriving  by  post,  the  cards 
to  be  kept  and  filed,  the  sections  to  be  copied, 
the  documents  to  be  checked,  is  the  ideal  pursuit 
for  the  New  England  mind.  All  the  Adamses 
spent  a  good  deal  of  their  lives  on  one  kind  of 
history  or  another.  The  eccentricity,  studiousness, 
and  study-window  slow  pace  of  life  of  the  histori- 
cal gentleman  lay  everywhere  about  the  Boston 
scene.  For  money,  society,  fashion,  extravagance, 
one  went  to  New  York.  But  now,  the  descendants 
of  the  old,  intellectual  aristocracy  live  in  the 
respectable  suburbs  and  lead  the  healthy,  rest- 
less, outdoor  life  that  atrophies  the  sedentary 
nerves  of  culture.  The  blue-stocking,  the  eccen- 
tric, the  intransigent  bring  a  blush  of  uncertainty 
and  embarrassment  to  the  healthy  young  couple's 
cheek. 


BOSTON     OR     NEW     YORKT 

BOSTON  today  can  still  provide  a  fairly 
stimvdating  atmosphere  for  the  banker,  the 
broker,  for  doctors  and  lawyers.  "Open  end"  in- 
vestments prosper,  the  fish  come  in  at  the  dock, 
the  wool  market  continues,  and  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  shoe  factories  in  the  nearby  towns. 
For  the  engineer,  the  physicist,  the  industrial 
designer,  for  all  the  highly  trained  specialists  of 
the  electronic  age,  Boston  and  its  area  are  of 
seemingly  unlimited  promise.  Sleek,  well-designed 
factories  and  research  centers  pop  up  everywhere; 
the  companies  plead,  in  the  Sunday  papers,  for 
more  chemists,  more  engineers,  and  humbly  re- 
late the  executive  benefits  of  salary  and  pension 
and  advancement  they  are  prepared  to  offer. 

But  otherwise,  for  the  artist,  the  architect,  the 
composer,  the  writer,  the  philosopher,  the  his- 
torian, for  those  humane  pursuits  for  which  the 
town  was  once  noted  and  even  for  the  delights 
of  entertainment,  for  dancing,  acting,  cooking, 
Boston  is  a  bewildering  place.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  the  question  of  Boston  or  New  York.  (The 
cjuestion  is  not  new;  indeed  it  was  answered  in 
the  last  decades  of  the  last  century  in  favor  of 
New  York  as  the  cultural  center  of  America.)  It 
is,  in  our  day,  only  a  private  and  personal  ques- 
tion: where  or  which  of  the  two  Eastern  cities 
should  one  try  to  live  and  work  in?  It  is  a  one- 
sided problem.  For  the  New  Yorker,  San  Francisco 
or  Florida,  perhaps— Boston,  never.  In  Boston, 
New  York  tantalizes;  one  of  the  advantages  of 
Boston  is  said,  wistfully,  to  be  its  nearness  to 
New  York.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  a  man,  who  has 
come  to  Boston  or  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
from  another  place  begins  to  show  an  undivided 
acceptance  of  his  new  town.  Smugness  is  the  great 
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vice  of  the  two  places.  Between  puffy  self-satisfac- 
tion and  the  fatiguing  wonder  if  one  wouldn't  be 
ha])picr,  more  productive,  more  appreciated  in 
New  York  a  thoughtful  man  makes  his  choice. 

Boston  is  not  a  small  New  York,  as  they  say 
a  child  is  not  a  small  adult  but  is.  rather,  a 
specially  organi/ed  small  creature  with  its  small- 
crealure's  tempera  tine,  balance,  and  distribiuion 
of  fat.  In  Boston  there  is  an  inter  absence  of  that 
wild,  electric  beauty  of  New  York,  of  the  mar- 
\el()us,  excited  rush  of  people  in  taxicabs  at 
twilight,  of  the  great  Avenues  and  Streets,  the 
leslaurants,  theatres,  bars,  hotels,  delicatessens, 
sho|w.  In  Boston  the  night  comes  down  with  an 
incredibly  heavy,  small-town  finality.  The  cows 
( ome  home;  the  chickens  go  to  roost:  the  meadow 
is  dark.  Nearly  every  Bostonian  is  in  his  own  house 
or  in  someone  else's  house,  dining  at  the  home 
board,  enjoying  domestic  and  social  privacy.  The 
"nice,  little  dinner  party"— for  this  the  Bostonian 
would  sell  his  soitl.  In  the  evenings,  the  old 
"aKonniiodatois"  dart  about  the  city,  carrying 
their  black  uniroinis  and  white  apions  in  a  paper 
bag.  They  are  on  call  to  go,  anywhere,  to  cook 
and  ser\e  dinners.  Many  of  these  women  are 
former  cooks  and  maids,  now  living  on  Social 
Security  retirement  pensions,  su])plemented  bv 
the  fees  for  these  evening  "accommodations"  to 
the  community.  Their  style  and  the  bland  respec- 
tability of  their  cuisine  keep  up  the  social  tone 
of  the  town.  They  are  like  those  old  slaves  who 
stiuk  to  their  places  and,  even  in  the  greatest 
deprivation,  graciously  went  on  toting  things  to 
the  Massa. 

There  is  a  curious  flimsiness  and  indilfeience 
in  the  commercial  life  of  Boston.  The  restaurants 
ire,  charitably,  to  be  called  inediocie:  the  famous 
sea  food  is  only  palatable  when  raw.  Otherwise  it 
usually  has  to  endure  the  deep-fry  method  that 
makes  everything  taste  like  those  breaded  pork 
chops  of  the  Middle  West,  which  in  turn  taste 
like  the  fried  sole  of  Boston.  Here,  French  res- 
taurants quickly  become  tea-roomy,  as  if  some 
sort  of  rapid  naturalization  had  taken  place. 
There  is  not  a  single  attractive  eating  place  on 
the  water  front.  An  old  downtown  restaurant  of 
considerable  celebrity,  Locke-Ober's,  has  been 
exjjanded,  let  out,  and  "costumed"  by  one  of  the 
American  restaurant  decorators  whose  produc- 
tions have  a  ready-made  look,  as  if  the  desigirs 
had  been  chosen  from  a  catalogue.  But  for  the 
purest  eccentricity,  there  is  the  "famous"  rest  ui- 
rant,  Durgin-Park,  which  is  run  like  a  boarding 
house  in  a  mining  town.  And  so  it  goes. 

Dcjwntown  Boston  at  night  is  a  dreary  jungle 
of   honky-tonks   for  sailors,   dreary   department- 


store  windows,  Loew's  movie  houses,  hillbilly 
bands,  strippers,  parking  lots,  undistinguished 
new  buildings.  Midtown  Boston— small,  expen- 
sive shops,  the  inevitable  Elizabeth  .Arden  and 
Helena  Rubinstein  "salons,  "  Bicioks  Brothers- 
is  deserted  at  night,  except  for  people  going  in 
and  out  of  the  Rit/  Carlton  Hotel,  the  only 
]jublic  place  in  Boston  that  coidd  be  called 
"smart."  The  merchandise  in  the  Newijury  Street 
shops  is  designed  in  a  high  fasiiion,  elaborate, 
furred  and  sequined,  but  it  is  never  seen  any- 
where. Perhaps  it  is  for  out-of-town  use,  like  a 
traveling  man's  mistress. 

Just  as  there  is  no  sinail  lile.  so  there  is  no 
.Soho,  no  Greenwich  Village.  Recently  a  man  was 
murdered  in  a  parking  lot  in  the  Chinatown  area. 
His  address  was  given  as  the  South  End,  a  lower- 
class  section,  and  he  was  said  to  be  a  free-spender, 
making  enough  money  as  a  summer  bartender 
on  Cape  Cod  to  lead  a  free-wheeling  life  the  rest 
of  the  year.  One  paper  referred  to  the  unfortu- 
nate man  as  a  "member  of  the  Beacon  Hill 
Bohemia  set."  This  designation  is  ol  considerable 
iiUerest  because  there  is  no  'Bohemia  "  in  Boston, 
neither  upper  nor  lower;  the  detergent  of  bour- 
geois Boston  cleans  everything,  effortlessly,  com- 
pletely. If  there  were  a  Bohemia,  its  members 
would  indeed  live  on  Beacon  Hill,  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  Boston  and,  like  the  older  parts 
of  most  cities,  fundamentally  classless,  j^roviding 
s])ace  for  the  rich  in  the  noble  mansions  and  for 
the  people  with  little  money  in  the  run-down 
alleys.  For  both  of  these  groups  the  walled  gar- 
dens of  Beacon  Hill,  the  mews,  the  coach  houses, 
the  river  views,  the  cobble-stone  streets  are  a 
necessity  and  the  yellow-brick,  sensible  structures 
ol  the  Fenway— a  plausible  i)ut  unpoetical  resi- 
dential section  near  the  .\rt  Museum— are  poison. 
Espresso  bars  have  sprung  up.  or  rather  dug 
down  in  basements,  but  no  summer  of  wild  Bo- 
hemia is  ushered  into  town.  This  reluctance  is 
due  to  the  Boston  legend  and  its  endurance  as  a 
lost   ideal,  a  romantic  cjuest. 

THE     INTELLECTUAL     REMAINS 

SOMETHING  transcendental  is  always 
expected  in  Boston.  There  is,  one  itnagines, 
behind  the  diapery  on  Mount  Vernon  Street  a 
person  of  democratic  curiosity  and  originality  of 
expression,  scjmeone  alas— and  this  is  the  tiresome 
Boston  nott'—ux'll-borti.  It  is  likely  to  be,  even 
in  imagination,  a  she,  since  women  now  and  not 
the  men  provide  the  links  with  the  old  traditions. 
Of  her,  then,  one  expects  a  certain  unprofession- 
alism,   but  it  is  not   expected   that  she  will   be 
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superficial;  she  is  profoundly  conventional  in 
manner  of  life  but  capable  of  radical  insights.  To 
live  in  Boston  means  to  seek  some  connection 
with  this  famous  local  excellence,  the  regional 
type  and  special  creation  of  the  city.  An  angry 
disappointment  attends  the  romantic  soul  bent 
upon  this  quest.  When  the  archaeological  dig- 
gings do  turn  up  an  authentic  specimen  it  will  be 
someone  old,  nearly  gone,  "whom  you  should 
have  known  when  she  was  young"— and  still 
could  hear. 

The  younger  Bostonians  seem  in  revolt  against 
the  old  excellence,  with  its  indulgent,  unfettered 
development  of  the  self.  Revolt,  however,  is  too 
active  a  word  for  a  passive  failure  to  perpetuate 
the  ideal  high-mindedness  and  intellectual  effort. 
With  the  fashionable  young  women  of  Boston, 
one  might  just  as  well  be  on  Long  Island.  Only 
in  the  nervous,  shy,  earnest  women  is  there  a 
lingering  hint  of  the  peculiar  local  development. 
Terrible  faux  pas  are  constantly  being  made  by 
this  reasonable,  honorable  person,  followed  by 
blushes  and  more  false  steps  and  explanations 
and  the  final  blinking,  retreating  blush. 

Among  the  men,  the  equivalent  of  the  blush- 
ing, blurting,  sensitive,  and  often  "fine"  woman, 
is  a  person  who  exists  everywhere  perhaps  but 
nowhere  else  with  such  elaboration  of  type,  such 
purity  of  example.  This  is  the  well-born  failure, 
the  amateur  not  by  choice  but  from  some  fatal 
reticence  of  temperament.  They  are  often  descend- 
ants of  intellectual  Boston,  odd-ball  grandsons, 
charming  and  sensitive,  puzzlingly  complicated, 
living  on  a  "small  income."  These  unhappy  men 
carry  on  their  conscience  the  weight  of  unpub- 
lished novels,  half-finished  paintings,  impossible 
historical  projects,  old-fashioned  poems,  unpro- 
duced  plays.  Their  inevitable  "small  income"  is 
a  sort  of  dynastic  flaw,  like  hemophilia.  Much 
money  seems  often  to  impose  obligations  of  ener- 
getic management;  from  great  fortunes  the  living 
cells  receive  the  hints  of  the  possibilities  of  genu- 
ine power,  enough  to  make  some  enormously 
rich  Americans  endure  the  humiliations  and 
fatigues  of  political  office.  Only  the  most  decadent 
and  spoiled  think  of  living  in  idleness  on  mil- 
lions; but  this  notion  does  occur  to  the  man 
afflicted  with  ten  thousand  a  year.  He  will  commit 
himself  with  a  dreamy  courage  to  whatever  traces 
of  talent  he  may  have  and  live  to  see  himself 
punished  by  the  New  England  conscience  which 
demands  accomplishments,  duties  performed, 
responsibilities  noted,  and  energies  sensibly  used. 
The  dying  will  accuses  and  the  result  is  a  queer 
kind  of  Boston  incoherence.  It  is  literally  impos- 
sible much  of  the  time  to  tell  what  some  of  the 


most  attractive  men  m  Boston  are  talking  about. 
Half-uttered  witticisms,  grave  and  fascinating 
obfuscations,  points  incredibly  qualified,  hesita- 
tions infinitely  refined— one  staggers  about, 
charmed  and  confused,  by  the  twilight. 

But  this  person,  with  his  longings,  connects 
with  the  old  possibilities  and,  in  spite  of  his 
practical  failure,  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the 
best  days.  He  may  have  a  brother  who  has  re- 
tained the  mercantile  robustness  of  nature  and 
easy  capacity  for  action  and  yet  has  lost  all  belief 
in  anything  except  money  and  class,  who  may 
practice  private  charities,  but  entertain  pro- 
foundly trivial  national  and  world  views.  A 
Roosevelt,  Harriman,  or  Stevenson  is  impossible 
to  imagine  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  aristocracy; 
in  Boston  the  vein  of  self-satisfaction  and  con- 
servatism cuts  too  deeply. 

ARROGANCE     AND     DAZZLE 

HARVARD  (across  the  river  in  Cam- 
bridge) and  Boston  are  two  ends  of  one 
mustache.  Harvard  is  now  so  large  and  interna- 
tional it  has  altogether  avoided  the  whimsical 
stagnation  of  Boston.  But  the  two  places  need 
each  other,  as  we  knowingly  say  of  a  mismatched 
couple.  Without  the  faculty,  the  visitors,  the 
events  that  Harvard  brings  to  the  life  here, 
Boston  would  be  intolerable  to  anyone  except 
genealogists,  antique  dealers,  and  those  who  find 
repletion  in  a  closed  local  society.  Unfortunately, 
Harvard,  like  Boston,  has  "tradition"  and  in 
America  this  always  carries  with  it  the  risk  of  a 
special  staleness  of  attitude,  and  of  pride,  in- 
credibly and  comically  swollen  like  the  traits  of 
hypocrisy,  selfishness,  or  lust  in  the  old  dramas. 
At  Harvard  some  of  the  vices  of  "society"  exist, 
of  Boston  society  that  is— arrogance  and  the 
blinding  dazzle  of  being,  being  at  Harvard. 

The  moral  and  social  temptations  of  Harvard's 
unique  position  in  American  academic  life  are 
great  and  the  pathos  is  seen  in  those  young 
faculty  members  who  are  presently  at  Harvard 
but  whose  appointments  are  not  permanent  and 
so  they  may  be  thrown  down,  banished  from  the 
beatific  condition.  The  young  teacher  in  this 
position  lives  in  a  dazed  state  of  love  and  hatred, 
pride  and  fear;  their  faces  have  a  look  of  desper- 
ate yearning,  for  they  would  rather  serve  in 
heaven  than  reign  in  hell.  For  those  who  are  not 
banished,  for  the  Ainerican  at  least,  since  the 
many  distinguished  foreigners  at  Harvard  need 
not  endure  these  piercing  and  fascinating  com- 
plications, something  of  Boston  seems  to  seep 
into  their  characters.  They  may  come  from  any- 
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where  in  America  and  yet  to  be  at  Harvard  unites 
them  with  the  transcendental,  legendary  Boston, 
with  New  England  in  flower.  They  begin  to  revere 
the  old  worthies,  the  houses,  the  paths  trod  by 
so  many  before,  and  they  feel  a  throb  of  romantic 
sympathy  for  the  directly-gazing  portraits  on  the 
walls,  for  the  old  graves  and  old  names  in  the 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  All  of  this  has  charm 
and  may  even  have  a  degree  of  social  and  intel- 
lectual value— and  then  again  it  may  not.  Devious 
parochialisms,  irrelevant  snobberies,  a  bemused 
exaggeration  of  one's  own  productions,  pimple 
the  soul  of  a  man  upholding  tradition  in  a  forest 
of  relaxation,  such  as  most  of  America  is  thought 
to  be.  Henry  James's  observation  in  his  book  on 
Hawthorne  bears  on  this: 

...  it  is  only  in  a  country  where  newness 
and  change  and  brevity  of  tenure  are  the  com- 
mon substance  of  life,  that  the  fact  of  one's 
ancestors  having  lived  for  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  in  a  single  spot  would  become 
an  element  of  one's  morality.  It  is  only  an 
imaginative  American  that  would  feel  urged 
to  keep  reverting  to  this  circumstance,  to  keep 
analyzing  and  cunningly  considering  it. 

ATTEMPTS    TO    SPRUCE    UP 

IF  THE  old  things  of  Boston  are  too  heavy 
and  plushy,  the  new  either  hasn't  been  born  or 
is  appallingly  shabby  and  poor.  As  early  as 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  decorations  unequaled 
for  cheap  ugliness  go  up  in  the  Public  Garden  and 
on  the  Boston  Common.  Year  after  vear,  the  city 
fathers  bring  out  creches  and  camels  and  Mother 
and  Child  so  badly  made  and  of  such  tasteless 
colors  they  verge  on  blasphemy,  or  would  seem 
to  do  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  equally  dismal, 
although  secular,  little  men  blowing  horns  and 
the  canes  of  peppermint  hanging  on  the  lamps. 
The  shock  of  the  first  sight  is  the  most  interest- 
ing; later  the  critical  senses  are  stilled  as  year 
after  year  the  same  bits  are  brought  forth  and 
gradually  one  realizes  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
permanent  exhibition. 

Recently  the  dying  downtown  shopping  section 
of  Boston  was  to  be  graced  with  flowers,  an  idea 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  charming  potted 
geraniums  and  tulips  along  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York.  Commercial  Boston  produced  a  really 
amazing  display:  old,  gray  square  bins,  in  which 
were  stuck  a  few  bits  of  yellowing,  dying  ever- 
green. It  had  the  look  of  exhausted  greenery 
thrown  out  in  the  garbage  and  soon  the  dust- 
bins were  full  of  other  bits  of  junk  and  discard- 
people  had  not  realized  or  recognized  the  decora- 


tive   hope    and   saw    only    the    rubbishy    result. 

The  municipal,  civic  backwardness  of  Boston 
does  not  seem  to  bother  its  more  fortunate  resi- 
dents. For  them  and  for  the  observer,  Boston's 
beauty  is  serene  and  private,  an  enclosed,  intense 
personal  life,  rich  with  domestic  variation,  in- 
teresting stuffs  and  things,  showing  the  hearth- 
side  vitality  of  a  Dutch  genre  painting.  Of  an 
evening  the  spirits  quicken,  not  to  public  enter- 
tainment, but  instead  to  the  sights  behind  the 
draperies,  the  glimpses  of  drawing-rooms  on 
Louisburg  Square,  paneled  walls,  and  French 
chandeliers  on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  book- 
shelves and  flower-filled  bays  on  Beacon  Street. 
Boston  is  a  winter  city.  Every  apartment  has  a 
fireplace.  In  the  town  houses,  old  persons  climb 
steps  without  complaint,  four  or  five  floors  of 
them,  cope  with  the  maintenance  of  roof  and 
gutter,  and  survive  the  impractical  kitchen  and 
resign  themselves  to  the  useless  parlors.  This  is 
life:  the  house,  the  dinner  party,  the  charm- 
ing gardens,  one's  high  ceilings,  fine  windows, 
lacy  grillings,  magnolia  trees,  inside  shutters, 
glassed-in  studios  on  the  top  of  what  were 
once  stables,  outlook  on  the  "river  side."  Setting 
is  serious. 

When  it  is  not  serious,  when  a  splendid  old 
private  house  passes  into  less  dedicated  hands,  an 
almost  exuberant  swiftness  of  deterioration  can 
be  noticed.  A  rooming  house,  although  privately 
owned,  is  no  longer  in  the  purest  sense  a  private 
house  and  soon  it  partakes  of  some  of  the  feckless, 
ugly  municipal  neglect.  The  contrasts  are  star- 
tling. One  of  two  houses  of  almost  identical  ex- 
terior design  will  have  shining  windows,  a  bright 
brass  door-knocker,  and  its  twin  will  show  a 
"Rooms"  sign  peering  out  of  dingy  glass,  cur- 
tained by  those  lengths  of  flowered  plastic  used 
in  the  shower  bath.  Garbage  lies  abour  in  the 
alleys  behind  the  rooming  houses,  discarded  fur- 
niture blocks  old  garden  gateways.  The  vulnera- 
bility of  Boston's  way  of  life,  the  meanness  of 
most  things  that  fall  outside  the  needs  of  the 
upper  classes  are  shown  with  a  bleak  and  terrible 
fullness  in  the  rooming  houses  on  Beacon  Street. 
And  even  some  of  the  best  houses  show  a  spirit 
of  mere  "maintenance,"  which,  while  useful  for 
the  individual  with  money,  leads  to  civic  dull- 
ness, architectural  torpor,  and  stagnation.  In  the 
Back  Bay  area,  a  voluntary,  casual  association  of 
property  owners  exists  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  keep  the  alleys  clean,  the  streets  lighted  be- 
yond their  present  medieval  darkness,  and  to 
pursue  other  worthy  items  of  neighborhood 
value.  And  yet  this  same  group  will  "protest" 
against  the  attractive  Cafe  Florian  on  Newbury 
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Street  (smell  of  coffee  too  strong!)  and  against 
the  brilliantly  exciting  Boston  Arts  Festival  held 
in  the  beautiful  Public  Garden  for  two  weeks  in 
June.  The  idea  that  Boston  might  be  a  vivacious, 
convenient  place  to  live  in  is  not  uppermost  in 
most  residents'  thoughts.  Trying  to  buy  groceries 
in  the  best  sections  of  the  Back  Bay  region  is  an 
interesting  study  in  commercial  apathy. 

SECRET     APPEAL 

AG  R  E  A  T  many  of  the  young  Bostonians 
leave  town,  often  taking  off  with  a  sullen 
demand  for  a  freer,  more  energetic  air.  And  yet 
many  of  them  return  later,  if  not  to  the  city 
itself,  to  the  beautiful  sea  towns  and  old  villages 
around  it.  For  the  city  itself,  who  will  live  in  it 
after  the  present  human  landmarks  are  gone?  No 
doubt,  some  of  the  young  people  there  at  the 
moment  will  persevere,  and  as  a  reward  for  their 
fidelity  and  endurance  will  themselves  later  be- 
come monuments,  old  types  interesting  to  stu- 
dents of  what  our  colleges  call  American  Civi- 
lization. Boston  is  defective,  out-of-date,  vain, 
and  lazy,  but  if  you're  not  in  a  hurry  it  has  a 
deep,  secret  appeal.  Or,  more  accurately,  those 
who  like  it  may  make  of  its  appeal  a  secret.  The 
weight  of  the  Boston  legend,  the  tedium  of  its 
largely  fraudulent  posture  of  traditionalism,  the 
disillusionment  of  the  Boston  present  as  a  cul- 
tural force,  make  quick  minds  hesitate  to  embrace 
a  region  so  deeply  compromised.  They  are  on 
their  guard  against  falling  for  it,  but  meanwhile 


they  can  enjoy  its  very  defects,  its  backwardness, 
its  slowness,  its  position  as  one  of  the  large,  pos- 
sible cities  on  the  Eastern  seacoast,  its  private, 
residential  charm.  They  speak  of  going  to  New 
York  and  yet  another  season  finds  them  holding 
back,  positively  enjoying  the  Boston  life.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Outside  it  is  winter,  dark.  The  curtains 
are  drawn,  the  wood  is  on  the  fire,  the  table  has 
been  checked,  and  in  the  stillness  one  waits  for 
the  guests  who  come  stamping  in  out  of  the  snow. 
There  are  lectures  in  Cambridge,  excellent  con- 
certs in  Symphony  Hall,  bad  plays  being  tried 
out  for  the  hungry  sheep  of  Boston  before  going 
to  the  hungry  sheep  of  New  York.  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee  or  T.  S.  Eliot  or  Robert  Frost  or  Robert 
Oppenheimer  or  Barbara  Ward  is  in  town  again. 
The  cars  are  double-parked  so  thickly  along  the 
narrow  streets  that  a  moving  vehicle  can  scarcely 
maneuver;  the  pedestrians  stumble  over  the  cob- 
bles; in  the  back  alleys  a  cat  cries  and  the  rats, 
enormously  fat,  run  in  front  of  the  car  lights 
creeping  into  the  parking  spots.  Inside  it  is  cozy, 
Victorian,  and  gossipy.  Someone  else  has  not 
been  kept  on  at  Harvard.  The  old  Irish  "accom- 
modator"  puffs  up  stairs  she  had  never  seen  be- 
fore a  few  hours  previc>usly  and  announces  that 
dinner  is  ready.  A  Swedish  journalist  is  just  get- 
ting off  the  train  at  the  Back  Bay  Station.  He  has 
been  exhausted  by  cocktails,  reality,  life,  taxis, 
telephones,  bad  connections  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  pulverized  by  "a  good  time."  Sighing, 
he  alights,  seeking  old  Boston,  a  culture  that 
hasn't  been  alive  for  a  long  time  .  .  ,  and  rest. 


FOR    CLARICE       by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

FOR  Clarice  It  Is  Terrible  Because  With  This  He  Takes  Away 

All    the   Popular   Songs   and   the    Moonlights   and   Still   Night    Hushes 

And  the  Movies  With  Star-eyed  Girls  and  Simpering  Males 

They  were  going  to  have  so  much  fun  in  the  summer. 

But  winter  has  come  to  the  edges  of  his  regard. 

Not  the  lace-ice,  but  the  bleak,  the  bleak  steep  sorrow. 

Not  the  shy  snow,  not  the  impermanent   icicles  but  the  hard 

The  cruel  pack  and  snarl  of  the  unloved  cold. 

There  is  nowhere  for  her  to  go. 

There  is  no  tenderness  on  whom  she  may  frankly  cry. 

There  is  no  way  to  unlatch  her  face 

And  show  the  poor  shudder 

Of  this  hurt  hour 

And  the  desert  death  of  tomorrow. 


Harper's    Magazine,    December    1959 
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Expeiiinent 


A  boldly  original  eflFort  to  meet  the 

rocketing  demands  for  higher  education 

— not  by  swelling  the  old  universities  to 

elephantine  size,  but  by  multiplying 

the  high-quality  small  schools. 

TO  SOME  people.  Southern  California  is 
a  neon  world  of  hamburger  stands,  screw- 
ball religious  sects,  used-car  lots,  and  starlets.  But 
lucked  away  amid  the  strident  tastelessness  are 
tidy  little  communities  more  reminiscent  of  New 
England  than  of  Southern  California.  Claremont, 
thirty-five  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  is  such  a 
town.  Snuggled  against  the  magnificent  San 
Gabriel  Mountains,  it  used  to  be  all  sagebrush 
and  rattlesnakes  and  orange  groves.  The  only 
concession  it  makes  to  the  region  is  the  restrained 
Spanish  architecture  of  its  pastel  houses  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight. 

California— dizzy  with  growth  and  the  home  of 
the  fresh  start— has  begotten  in  Claremont  a  plan 
to  meet  the  burgeoning  needs  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Its  answer  is  the  Associated  Colleges  at 
Claremont,  a  federation  of  independent  colleges 
grouping  together  for  common  advantages. 
Typically  Californian  in  its  confident  facing-up 
to  future  growth,  Claremont  is  far  from  wor- 
shiping size  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  wedded  to  a 
New  England  ideal  of  quality— to  be  attained 
through  small  schools— and  its  work  ethos  is  as 
unsparing  as  that  of  Amherst  or  Harvard. 

The  Associated  Colleges  now  number  five,  and 


acreage  has  been  earmarked  for  additional 
schools.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Bernard,  who  told  me 
the  story  of  the  founding  of  these  colleges,  a 
rugged  man  in  his  sixties,  was  named  presi- 
dent of  Claremont  College  last  July  after  serv- 
ing the  colleges  in  various  roles  since  1925. 
With  a  visionary  gleam  in  his  eyes  and  the 
indomitable  energy  of  a  wagon-train  leader, 
Dr.  Bernard  talks  with  a  robust  optimism  re- 
freshing in  a  time  of  almost  universal  whimper- 
ing in  education  circles. 

"No  period  in  American  history  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  founding,"  he  said  vigorously  as  he 
pointed  out  to  me  acres  of  sagebrush  where  new 
schools  will  rise.  "It's  been  the  thrill  of  my  life 
to  see  the  birth  of  new  colleges.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  undone  here;  we  start  from  scratch."  He 
recalled  that  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  had 
said  to  Dr.  James  A.  Blaisdell,  the  founder 
of  the  Associated  Colleges  idea:  "We  can't 
do  it,  but  you  can  in  California."  And  in  Clare- 
mont, with  its  lush  gardens,  its  broad,  calm 
streets,  and  the  benign  sunshine  washing  over 
everything,  the  Earthly  Paradise  shimmers 
around  the  next  turn  of  Highway  66,  where  only 
twenty  years  ago,  Okies,  sullen  with  want,  went 
silently  past  in  battered  cars. 

The  Group  Plan  at  Claremont  is  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  a  number  of  colleges  share  a 
common  campus  and  certain  common  facilities 
—auditorium,  library,  and  health  center— and  yet 
maintain  their  own  autonomy.  The  rationale  is 
that  the  colleges  can  remain  small  and  preserve 
their  own  peculiar  genius.  At  the  same  time,  the 
advantages  of  a  university  are  there  at  least  in 
germ:  the  faculties  and  students  can  stimulate 
each  other  if  they  like,  students  can  take  courses 
at  other  schools,  and  the  colleges  can  do  things 
together  they  could  not  do  alone,  e.g.,  graduate 
courses,  concert  series,  etc.  (In  effect,  through 
their  house  plans.  Harvard  and  Yale  follow  this 
pattern.) 

The  complex  administrative  structure  has  at- 
tracted wide  interest  among  professionals;  a 
local  joke  has  it  that  any  student  who  can  ex- 
plain the  modus  operandi  of  the  Associated  Col- 
leges automatically  gets  a  degree.  The  federation 
idea  smacks  of  that  hopeful  American  tendency 
to  make  the  best  of  two  worlds.  But  it  was  the 
example  of  Oxford  University  that  inspired  the 
experiment.  Claremont  is  sometimes  called  the 
Oxford  of  the  Orange  Belt,  and,  appropriately, 
Honnold  Library  has  the  largest  collection  of 
Oxfordiana  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Pomona's 
president,  a  former  Rhodes  Scholar,  is  editor 
of  the  American  Oxonian. 
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The  first  college  of  the  Claremont  group  was 
co-educational  Pomona,  founded  in  1887.  By 
1925,  population  pressures  forced  it  to  decide 
whether  to  limit  its  enrollment  or  take  in  a 
horde  of  students  clamoring  at  its  gates.  The 
answer  was  the  Group  Plan.  Claremont  College 
and  then  Scripps  College  for  women  were  organ- 
ized first.  A  men's  school  was  projected,  but  the 
depression  and  the  war  intervened.  Expansion 
began  in  earnest  in  1947  with  Claremont  Men's 
College;  and  Harvey  Mudd  College  opened  its 
doors  for  science  and  engineering  in  1957.  The 
capital  in  this  academic  federalism  is  Claremont 
College,  the  graduate  and  co-ordinating  school 
headed  by  Dr.  Bernard.  Faculty  from  all  the 
schools  teach  its  courses;  it  administers  the  com- 
mon facilities,  and  is  charged  with  bulldozing 
new  colleges  into  existence. 

THE     ACADEMIC     PENTAGON 

TH  E  casual  onlooker  sees  a  vast  barony  of 
academia  at  Claremont— 500  acres,  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  academic  workshop  and  bedroom 
and  lounge.  This  astonishing  profusion  of  build- 
ing and  campus  caters  to  the  needs  of  only  2,000 
students  in  all.  Someone  from  the  East  can 
contemplate  its  sheer  spaciousness  only  with 
envy.  (Brooklyn  College,  for  example,  ministers 
to  the  needs  of  20,000  students  on  a  paltry  forty- 
two  acres.)  The  colleges  have  total  resources, 
private  in  origin,  of  over  $60  million. 

The  apologetics  for  the  Group  Plan  is  cheer- 
fully contradictory.  Each  college  has  its  own 
board  of  trustees  for  its  special  interests,  but 
a  central  board  of  trustee  presidents  assures 
central  control.  Deans  become  as  common  as 
gardeners— and  no  more  awesome.  "You  see,  it's 
the  law  of  diminishing  utilities,"  a  political 
scientist  explained.  "When  there  are  so  many 
administrators,  no  single  one  can  be  terribly  im- 
portant. It  means  that  all  these  wretched  deans 
are  put  in  their  place." 

Under  the  Group  Plan,  students  in  any  one 
college  may  take  some  courses  offered  in  the 
others,  and  those  available  are  listed  in  each 
catalogue.  Pomona,  the  Big  Daddy  of  the  group, 
sometimes  shies  away  from  equality  with  its 
offspring.  It  has  its  own  newspaper  and  news 
service  and  used  to  dominate  in  athletics. 
Since  the  fall  of  1958,  there  have  been  two 
organized  athletic  programs,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  more  students  a  chance  to  play. 
The  first  football  game  between  Pomona  and  the 
Claremont  Men's  and  Harvey  Mudd  joint  team 
Was  a  rousing  success  this  fall. 


Claremont  effectively  refutes  the  glib  idea  that 
college  students  are  the  same  from  coast  to  coast. 
Each  college  has  its  own  personality,  and  students 
learn  early  in  the  game  about  prevailing  stereo- 
types from  their  upper-class  sponsors.  Even  the 
presidents— all  Ph.D.'s  with  a  background  of 
college  teaching— show  these  differences  too. 
Pomona  has  perhaps  the  most  formal  head  in  Dr. 
E.  Wilson  Lyon;  while  at  Scripps,  Frederick 
Hard,  gracious  and  courtly  in  manner,  repre- 
sents the  Southern  scholarly  tradition.  The 
heads  of  Claremont  Men's  College  and  Harvey 
Mudd  are  the  new  breed  of  college  president— 
determinedly  informal,  youthful  in  manner  if 
not  in  years.  Joe  Piatt  of  Harvey  Mudd— no  one 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  calls  him  anything 
else— plays  the  guitar  and  sings  academic  ballads 
for  his  students.  George  Benson  at  CMC  has  the 
engaging  air  of  a  branch  manager  of  an  insurance 
company  and  issues  epistles  to  the  unconverted 
full  of  brisk  common  sense.  ("Does  your  talk  at 
the  family  dinner  table  turn  as  often  to  literature 
as  it  does  to  snow  in  the  mountains,  Volkswagens, 
and  the  price  of  beef?") 

California  youth  was  recently  described  as  "big, 
bronzed,  and  beautiful."  To  this  observer  they 
seemed  indistingtiishable  from  college  students 
everywhere,  who  tend  to  be  well-nourished,  cheer- 
ful, and  only  passing  fair.  Despite  high  academic 
standards,  life  is  agreeable  for  Claremont  stu- 
dents. The  Pacific  Ocean  is  only  an  hovir  away, 
and  so  is  Palm  Springs.  Male  students,  out  on  a 
tear,  will  push  on  to  Las  Vegas  where  one  proud 
covey  of  CMC  men  were  photographed  with 
strip-tease  artist  Tempest  Storm.  But  the  gaudy 
glories  of  Hollywood  are  remote  from  the  even 
tenor  of  life  at  Claremont.  Some  years  ago  when 
Clark  Gable,  hurtling  by  on  Route  66,  stopped 
at  a  student  eating  place  to  buy  cigarettes,  the 
Scripps  girls  poured  out  of  their  dorms. 

Informality  is  an  article  of  faith  with  Cali- 
fornia students,  strenuously  inculcated  in  high 
school.  "I'm  from  California,  and  we're  in- 
formal," a  young  man  said  to  me  with  what 
amounted  to  truculence.  Students  are  prone  to 
drop  in  casually  on  their  professors  and  perch  on 
their  desks.  With  a  few  regional  variations,  dress 
at  Claremont  is  that  of  the  collegiate  mass-man— 
the  boys  in  crew-cuts  and  Ivy  League  clothes,  the 
girls,  short-haired  and  trim,  in  sensible  college 
garb  or  Bermudas.  At  present,  they  said,  there  is 
a  big  thing  with  "go-aheads,"  Japanese  sandals 
which  fall  off  if  one  walks  backwards. 

A  kind  of  domesticated  beatness  prevails,  jazz 
has  many  devotees,  and  The  Associated,  one  of 
the  local  newspapers,  goes  in  for  a  curious  argot 
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made  up  of  hipster  chatter,  local  idiom,  and 
adolescent  bravado.  The  report  of  a  recent 
escapade  began:  "Herf,  the  steel  baron,  and 
Sheets  made  it  up  to  watch  the  sweaty  sweet- 
hearts of  Grace  Scripps  take  off  a  few  tons 
tumbling.  Since  it  was  past  pad-time,  the  portals 
were  padlocked.  .  .  ." 

But  beatness  does  not  connote  any  flagging  of 
vital  energies.  I  watched  an  inter-fraternity  track 
meet.  The  same  boys  I  had  seen  sitting  in  class, 
loutishly  uneasy,  displayed  a  heroic  energy  on  the 
track  field.  In  a  bicycle  relay,  one  husky  kid  took 
a  spill  that  would  have  hos]jitali/ed  a  fullback. 
He  rose  up  out  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and  blood  and 
tried  to  mount  the  bicycle.  It  was  twisted  hope- 
lessly out  of  shape  by  the  violence  of  the  fall. 
Little  daunted,  he  picked  the  bicycle  up,  tucked 
it  under  his  arm,  and  took  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
pack  on  foot. 

Slang  is  Claremont's  lingua  franca.  Jazzed 
means  feeling  good,  while  unjazzed  means  de- 
pre.ssed.  To  mouse  is  to  neck.  The  Religious 
Center  is  God's  Office,  and  the  area  in  front  of 
the  library  is  the  park  of  rest  and  culture.  A 
wimp  is  a  grind,  dismally  unathletic.  Perhaps 
the  raciest  bit  of  patois  is  the  oft-heard  line: 
"Let's  go  check  the  bods  in  the  fishbowl."  Trans- 
lated into  more  sedate  prose  it  means:  "Let's  go 
to  the  glass-enclosed  reference  room  in  Honnold 
Library  and  look  over  the  girls."  Scripps  girls 
complain  that  local  boys,  linguistically  stunted, 
respond  to  almost  anything  with,  "Were  you?" 
or,  "Don't  you?"  or,  "All  the  time." 

The  closest  thing  to  a  common  campus  for  all 
the  schools  is  The  Wash,  forty  acres  of  sagebrush 
and  serpentine  dirt  road— and,  at  night,  parked 
cars.  It  is  the  unofficial  "mousing"  and  drinking 
area.  "On  a  busy  Saturday  night,"  a  wise-guy 
student  remarked,  "you  need  a  traffic  cop." 

Pomona's   ardent   eggheads 

POMONA  College  started  in  1887  in  the 
small  town  of  Pomona,  then  faltered.  When 
a  real-estate  boom  in  neighboring  Claremont 
(.  .  .  "the  leading  town-site  on  the  great  Santa  Fe 
route"  .  .  .)  fell  apart,  the  Claremont  Hotel,  small 
and  unfinished,  was  offered  to  the  struggling 
school.    It  is  now  Sumner  Hall. 

Pomona  was  organized  as  a  "Christian  college 
of  the  New  England  type"  by  Congregationalists 
—the  denomination  which  founded  Harvard  and 
worked  on  west,  pulling  out  when  a  college  was 
well  launched.  It  has  been  described  as  the 
Swarthmore  of  the  West— or  as  the  best  college 
south   of   Reed   and   west  of  Oberlin.     It   has  a 


fistful  of  distinctions:  the  third  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Chapter  in  the  state;  the  highest  percentage  of 
graduates  in  Who's  Who  in  America  in  Cali- 
fornia; second  place  among  colleges  in  1945-55  in 
the  Avinning  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships. 

Pomona  is  a  traditional  liberal-arts  college 
with  1,000  students  and  is  regarded  as  the  most 
grimly  intellectual  of.  all  Claremont's  schools. 
Status,  in  some  measure,  is  determined  by  grad- 
uate plans  (more  than  60  per  cent  do  graduate 
work),  and  even  girls  feel  pressure  to  continue. 
"The  real  heroes  among  the  students,"  President 
Lyon  stated,  "are  those  who  get  the  big  awards— 
the  National  Science,  Danforth,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowships."  This  academic  status-seek- 
ing has  its  critics.  "You  study  for  grades,  not 
ideas,"  an  articulate  girl  observed.  "Grad  schools 
aren't  interested   in   ideas  but  in  your  grades." 

Pomona's  staffs  is  a  good  one— so  good,  in  fact, 
that  President  Lyon  observed:  "Between  the  re- 
search grants  and  the  Fulbright  Fellowships  it's 
hard  to  keep  our  facidly  on  campus."  One  in- 
dustrious statistician  came  up  with  the  fact  that 
the  faculty  has  studied  in,  or  visited,  eighty 
foreign  countries. 

Among  Pomona's  recent  innovations  are  two 
science  buildings  that  rival  any  in  the  nation's 
liberal-arts  colleges,  and  the  student-operated 
radio  station,  KSPC,  which  broadcasts  good  pro- 
grams to  the  whole  Los  Angeles  area. 

Pomona  is  co-ed;  its  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Scripps  College,  is  for  girls.  Pomona  boys  watch 
the  nervous  competition  between  the  two  groups 
of  girls  with  smug  pleasure.  Folklore  has  it  that 
Pomona  boys  date  Scrippsies  but  marry  Pomona 
girls.  The  standard  gag,  before  students  became 
motorized,  was  that  you  dated  a  Scripps  girl  be- 
cause in  the  tired,  stale  hours  of  Sunday  morning, 
all  you  had  to  do  was  roll  downhill  to  get  home. 
The  stereotype  is  that  the  Scrippsy  has  a  dainty, 
ladylike  quality,  while  the  Pomona  girl  is  fero- 
ciously intellectual,  barefoot,  even  disheveled.  A 
Pomona  girl  said:  "We  feel  like  bulls  in  a  china 
shop  at  Scri|)ps.  We're  large  and  gross.  We  knock 
over  vases."  But  I  noticed  that  the  Pomona  and 
Scripps  girls  have  one  thing  in  common:  the 
California  girl's  firm  handshake  and  the  tendency 
to  talk  first  in  social  contact. 

I  attended  a  reception  for  graduating  seniors. 
It  was  all  conscientious  smiles  and  talk  about 
future  plans.  Suddenly,  a  young  man  revealed  a 
trustee's  boast  about  having  finally  hired  a 
political  science  professor  who  was  a  Republican. 
(They  are  evidently  pretty  scarce.)  There  was  a 
nervous  titter,  and  then  President  Lyon  said  some- 
what magisterially:    "The   faculty  and  adminis- 
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tration  select  the  faculty— not  the  trustees." 
Later,  I  attended  an  inter-fraternity  beer  party 
in  one  of  the  canyons.  We  got  into  a  car  and 
snaked  up  a  mountain  road.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  students  in  shaggy  outdoor  garb,  many 
of  them  kneeling  before  beer  kegs  like  suppli- 
cants before  Druidic  gods.  Great  heaps  of  food 
were  being  dispensed.  Here  and  there  a  couple 
had  climbed  up  a  ridge  and  sat  quietly  in  the 
waning  sun,  the  girl  with  inclined  head  as  she 
listened  to  a  boy  expostulate  bitterly  about  a 
classroom  injustice,  a  balky  term  paper,  trouble 
in  the  fraternity. 

There  was  one  scar  in  this  gentle  landscape.  A 
few  boys  from  one  fraternity  had  gotten  drunk. 
Two  were  rolling  on  the  ground  near  the  rim  of 
the  cliff  pummeling  each  other.  A  third  was 
grandiloquently  intoning:  "Drunkenness  and  vio- 
lence .  .  .  that's  our  fraternity  .  .  .  drunkenness 
and  violence."  The  girl  friend  of  one  of  these 
boys  turned  to  me.  They  were,  she  explained, 
really  good,  warm-hearted  boys,  with  a  great  joy 
of  life.  It  was  the  others— the  dour  scholars,  the 
grinds— who  were  destroying  them  There  was  no 
place  at  Pomona  for  them,  and  this  was  the  only 
way  they  could  protest.  Near  us,  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  the  sensitive  thvigs  continued  to  roll 
in  the  dust. 


GIRLS     ON     THE     GRASS 

SCRIPPS  College  (250  students,  faculty  of 
43)  is  a  kind  of  cloistered  Sarah  Lawrence— 
without  the  social  reformism  and  the  commit- 
ment to  experience  that  sends  Sarah  Lawrence 
girls  pell-mell  to  field  work  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Canada.  (Local  students  call  Scripps  "The 
Monastery"  or  "The  Great  White  Wall.")  What 
it  has  in  common  with  its  suburban  New  York 
counterpart  is  a  girlish  reverence  for  great  works 
and  a  serious  involvement  in  the  creative  arts. 
"This  is  not  a  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  kind  of  school," 
an  administrator  remarked.  But,  in  truth,  the 
perfume-laden  air  of  a  finishing  school  does 
hover  faintly  over  the  Scripps  campus.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  the  girls  are  empty  dolls  or 
vague  dilettantes.  There  are  thousands  of  strenu- 
ous hours  in  the  humanities  program,  and  there 
can  be  genuine  aesthetic  fulfillment  in  a  well- 
wrought  urn. 

The  physical  setting  is  a  fantasy  of  patrician 
ease— grassy  lawns,  rows  of  lemon  and  orange 
trees,  and  even  a  "cutting  garden,"  brilliantly 
abloom,  so  that  the  girls  can  snip  fresh  flowers 
for  their  rooms.  There  are  numerous  cool,  tree- 
-ihaded  courts  with   fountains   and   statuary.     A 


high-school  senior,  out  to  case  the  place,  was 
startled  to  see  a  bevy  of  girls,  their  feet  dangling 
in  a  fountain,  taking  an  exam  under  the  auspices 
of  the  honor  code. 

The  atmosphere  is  compounded  of  quiet 
decorum  (the  girls  dress  for  dinner)  and  academic 
earnestness.  It  is  a  gentle  place,  so  gentle  that 
there  are  two  grades  of  F— a  soft  F,  whicn  can 
be  redeemed  into  a  D  after  appropriate  academic 
penance,  and  a  despairing  FF,  which  can  only  be 
made  up  by  repeating  the  course. 

The  heart  of  Scripps  is  the  humanities  pro- 
gram—three years  of  double  courses  for  all,  com- 
prising two-fifths  of  the  student's  work  during 
those  years.  The  first  year  deals  with  the  ancient 
world,  the  second  with  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  third  with  the  modern  era. 
At  the  very  least,  the  Scripps  girl  is  likely  to 
know  a  little  about  a  lot.  There  is  even  a  fighting 
chance  that  she  will  know  a  lot  about  a  little. 
During  her  second  year,  the  student  takes  an 
intensive  seminar  in  a  limited  area.  She  also 
does  a  research  paper,  which  gives  her  a  chance,  a 
Scripps  brochure  states,  "to  know  this  abbot  or 
that  artist  ...  to  put  on  the  bones  of  any  one  of 
a  thousand  general  statements  about  the  past  the 
flesh  of  the  particular." 

In  her  senior  year,  each  student  does  a  senior 
thesis  or  project.  An  art  major  did  a  study  of 
"Ceramics  in  Medieval  England,"  which  itself 
looked  like  a  medieval  manuscript.  She  used 
parchment  and  India  ink  and  wrote  in  pseudo- 
medieval  calligraphy.  (She  was  aided  by  a  re- 
markable collection  of  medieval  manuscripts  to 
which  students  have  easy  access.)  Some  girls  go 
in  for  a  relentless  integration  of  fields.  A  student 
interested  in  French  and  drama  chose  a  one-act 
play  by  Anouilh,  translated  and  adapted  it,  pre- 
pared the  prompt  book,  and  then,  like  a  latter- 
day  Renaissance  man,  directed  and  produced  it. 

This  bearing  down  on  the  humanities  means  a 
scanting  of  other  things.  A  girl  who  wants  a 
mundane  course  in  calculus  or  economics  has  to 
trot  off  to  Pomona.  Such  a  program  also  slips 
easily  into  extravagances.  Exam  questions  are 
sometimes  amusing  leaps  of  the  imagination.  One 
quiz  opened  with  this  piquant  situation: 

"You  find  yourself  in  the  company  of  the  Can- 
terbury pilgrims  who,  while  riding,  are  discussing 
symbolism  in  art  .  .  ." 

Another  question  was  steeped  in  a  deep  Speng- 
lerian  gloom:  "You  find  yourself  in  heaven  at  a 
congress  of  historians  debating  whether  or  not 
Western  civilization  has  defeated  itself  .  .  ." 

The  Scrippsies  are  so  imbued  with  passion  for 
the   timeless   in    literature    that    they    scorn    the 
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contemporary  (unless  it  is  foreign).  Only  classics 
need  apply  even  for  informal  dorm  reading.  The 
college  librarian,  exhausted  by  this  intellectual 
mountain  climbing,  remarked  tartly:  "I  some- 
times wish  they  would  join  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club." 

Scripps  faculty,  always  first-rate,  has  been  a 
kind  of  hatchery  for  college  presidents.  Pusey 
of  Harvard,  Jordan  of  RadclifTe,  and  Havens  at 
Wilson  all  taught  humanities  there.  There  are 
no  departments  ("We  meet  in  the  corridors"), 
but  faculty  interchange  is  almost  continuous. 
The  humanities  people  meet  regularly  for  dis- 
cussion ("I  got  my  liberal  education  at  Scripps," 
a  professor  remarked).  However,  determined  to 
escape  the  taint  of  the  committee,  they  call  their 
chairman  a  "convener."  Each  professor  has  his 
own  private  staff  room— a  delicious  luxury  which 
helps  faculty  amiability  no  end. 

Endless  consorting  with  students  can,  of  course, 
be  wearing.  At  Christmas,  a  faculty  member 
comes  as  Santa  Claus  and  has  to  read  student 
messages  in  verse— "not  quatrains  but  epics,"  he 
said  grimly.  The  college  runs  a  Spanish  fiesta 
and  barbecue.  Getting  into  the  spirit  of  things, 
one  dignified  classicist  came  as  a  Mexican  cow- 
boy, his  unprepossessing  shanks  encased  in  tight 
pants.  In  the  dressing-room,  he  encountered  an- 
other professor,  equally  outlandish  in  the  garb  of 
an  Argentine  ranch  hand.  "You  know,"  he  said 
sheepishly,  "I  always  did  say  you  should  read 
the  small  print  in  those  damn  college  contracts." 

As  in  any  small  family,  there  is  a  wry  pleasure 
in  local  idiosyncrasies.  Richard  Armour,  English 
professor  and  highly  successful  author  of  light 
verse  and  satire,  is  a  push-up  specialist.  A  lecturer 
who  gets  around  the  country,  he  once  startled 
some  genteel  club  ladies  in  the  midst  of  a  lecture 
by  doing  push-ups  on  the  arms  of  a  chair. 

There  are  probably  more  visiting  ceramicists 
debarking  at  Scripps  than  at  any  school  in  the 
country.  (A  guest  potter  declared  sonorously: 
"T.  S.  Eliot  says,  'Good  prose  cannot  be  written 
without  convictions,'  and  I  should  like  to  add, 
'nor  good  pots  made  either'.")  A  girl  held  up  a 
vase  for  my  approval.  "This  is  a  hand-thrown 
pot  right  from  the  artsy-craftsy  Scrippsy  studio," 
she  said  with  a  twinkle. 

I  attended  a  rehearsal  of  "Jeremiah,"  a  stark 
modern  dance  composition.  Leotard-dad  girls 
moved  resolute  and  strong-thighed  across  one  of 
the  lawns.  The  lead  dancer  was  a  natural— she 
had  a  gorgeous  dancer's  body  and  superb  control, 
but  with  just  a  faint  touch  of  Hollywood  she 
wore  dark  sunglasses  against  the  ubiquitous 
California  sun. 


In  a  discreet  but  stubborn  way,  Scrippsies  want 
to  marry.  Some  attend  for  two  years,  then  shift 
to  a  university  where  the  number  of  "eligibles" 
is  larger.  This  would  make  of  Scri|jps  a  kind  of 
junior  college— or,  even  worse,  a  finishing  s(  hool. 
The  faculty  patiently  explains  that  there  is  no 
natural  break  in  college  after  two  years. 

ADAM     SMITH      REVISED 

CLARE  MONT  MEN'S  College  (370 
students  and  a  faculty  of  38)  is  lively  and 
pleasantly  brash.  Militantly  committed  to  free 
enterprise  and  "intelligent  conservatism"  (the  ad- 
jective speaks  volumes),  it  is  no  factory  for  N.\M 
platitudes.  It  has  an  only  partly  tamed  Marxist 
on  its  faculty,  and  academic  freedom  is  un- 
irammeled.  CMC  is  interested  in  the  area  where 
economics  and  government  intersect  and  has 
therefore  refurbished  the  archaic  term  "political 
economy."  The  school  is  designed  to  train  leaders 
for  business  and  government  (and  the  less  govern- 
ment the  better!). 

President  George  C.  S.  Benson  argues  that  the 
United  States  has  more  political  science  teachers 
than  the  rest  of  the  world;  yet  our  political  in- 
stitutions are  in  sorry  shape.  He  is  vexed  also 
by  a  curious  distortion  in  higher  education:  by 
his  estimate,  political  science  departments  are  90 
per  cent  Democratic  in  ]jolilics,  and  economics 
departments  run  75  per  cent.  CMC,  therefore, 
shops  around  for  talented  conservatives.  "Ben- 
son," a  professor  explainc<l  reasonably,  "is  trying 
to  redress  the  balance  which  now  favors  a  soft, 
conformist  liberalism.  The  school's  ideology  is  a 
loose  one:  there  is  some  connection  between 
economic  and  political  freedom;  you  cannot  im- 
pair one  without  peril  to  the  other." 

"We're  not  a  business-administration  school," 
Benson  said  testily.  "The  Scripps  people  haven't 
awakened  to  that  iact  yet.  We  have  no  professor 
of  salesmanship  or  advertising.  We  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business.  However,  we  do  have  economics 
majors,  and  we  sharpen  them  up  wiili  tool  sub- 
jects like  accounting  and  statistics." 

The  quality  of  the  students  has  picked  up 
since  1947,  when  CMC  began,  and  most  of  them 
currently  come  from  the  top  quarter  of  their 
class.  There  is  some  congruence  between  the 
students  and  ethos  of  the  college.  Would-be 
tycoons,  future  Rotarians— CMC  boys  are  exuber- 
antly extroverted,  tireless  cheer  leaders  of  fun, 
and,  in  their  own  self-image,  mad,  bad  playboys. 
"Good  dates,"  said  one  Scripps  girl.  "Idiots," 
said  another.   They  are  vociferously  phallic,  and 
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"Oh  darling... 


This  Christinas  give  the  gift  that  wiii  never, never  be  forgotten^ 


Imagine  the  thrill!  A  Gift  Certificate  for  a  Europe  trip  anytime 
in  1960!  It's  the  most  exciting  gift  you've  ever  given — a  gift  that 
will  never,  never  be  forgotten!  Here's  what  you  do.  Go  to  your 
Travel  Agent  and  get  a  Trip-to-Europe  Gift  Certificate  in  a 
pretty  container  to  hang  on  the  Christmas  tree.  It  can  be  made 


out  for  any  approximate  date,  any  number  of  the  2 1  European 
countries,  any  amount  you  want  to  spend.  No  definite  plans 
needed  now !  The  agent  will  enclose  a  suggested  itinerary,  and  the 
beautiful  Gift  Certificate  is  yours!  Isn't  this  the  answer  to  that 
very  special  Christmas  present?  See  your  Travel  Agent  today. 
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Only  $179.50  gives  you  the  first  electric  type- 
writer specially  designed  for  the  professional 
man's  office.  Faster,  easier  to  operate;  even 
part-time  typists  turn  out  print-perfect  results. 
Takes  half  the  space  of  bulky  office  machines. 
Costs  less  than  any  other  office  typewriter— 
electric  or  manual!  Send  for  free  trial  now. 
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Manufacturer's  list  price.  Subject  to  change.  F.E.  Tax  extra. 
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DONALD  JUSTICE 

SONNET    TO    MY    FATHER 

FATHER,  since  always  now  the  death  to  come 
Looks  naked  out  from  your  eyes  into  mine. 
Almost  it  seems  the  death  to  come  is  mine 
And  that  I  also  shall  be  overcome. 
Father,  and  call  for  breath  when  you  succumb. 
And  struggle  for  your  hand  as  you  for  mine 
In  hope  of  comfort  that  shall  not  be  mine 
Till  for  this  last  of  me  the  angel  come. 
But,  father,  though  with  you  in  part  I  die 
And  glimpse  beforehand  that  eternal  place 
Where  we  forget  the  pain  that  brought  us  there, 
Father,  and  though  you  go  before  me  there. 
Leaving  but  this  poor  likeness  in  your  place, 
Yet  while  I  live,  you  cannot  wholly  die. 


the  section  on  social  life  in  their  last  yearbook 
was  introduced  by  a  photo  of  a  handsomely  con- 
structed wench,  barefoot  and  crinolined,  landing 
rump-down  on  the  ground. 

Benson  described  thein  as  ".  .  .  free  enterprise 
types."  There  is  a  tangy  individualism  among 
them.  Beards  are  not  unknown  among  these 
students  of  high  finance— nor  bathing  trunks  in 
class.  In  a  meeting  I  had  with  a  group  of  stu- 
dents, the  only  one  decorously  dressed— in  blue 
suit,  white  shirt,  and  tie— was  the  son  of  a  trade- 
union  official. 

Thei)-  antics  are  legendary.  Item:  A  Jaguar  ivas 
found  one  morning  straddling  a  small  pool. 
Item:  As  a  gag,  the  president  of  the  sophomore 
class  was  shipped  to  Alaska.  Item:  The  Associ- 
ated reported  matter-of-factly:  "This  semester's 
weenie-bake  drew  a  fair-sized  crowd,  three  police 
cars,  two  fire  engines,  and  Dean  Alamshah." 
Item:  A  youthful  buccaneer  in  Honnold  Library 
calmly  took  an  electric  shaver  out  of  his  attache 
case,  plugged  it  in,  and  began  to  shave.  When 
he  was  sent  on  his  way,  he  announced  the  date 
for  an  even  bolder  escapade.  On  the  appointed 
date,  before  an  immense  audience,  he  pvdled  an 
electric  iron  out  of  his  case,  removed  his  pants, 
and  began  to  iron  them  with  impressive  aplomb. 
(He  was  wearing  bright  red  shorts.)  Police  were 
summoned,  and  in  the  ensuing  commotion,  the 
boy  fled  down  the  back  stairs  where  he  stumbled 
on  the  officers.  "Go  right  up,"  he  shouted. 
"There's  a  crazy  guy  loose  up  there  who's  ironing 


his  pants."  The  story  has  a  melancholy  ending. 
He  was  put  on  conduct  probation  and  became 
a  good,  gray  citizen— even  on  Student  Council. 

CMC's  program  is  rigorous:  four  years  of 
humanities,  senior  thesis  and  comprehensive 
exam,  summer  internship  in  government  or  in- 
dustry. However,  the  grinds  of  Pomona  are  so 
odious  to  the  CMC  boys  that  they  would  prefer 
to  disguise  their  intellectual  status  than  be  tarred 
with  the  image  of  the  wimp.  "We  study  in  our 
closets,"  a  CMC  wag  remarked. 

President  Benson  spoke  bluntly  about  academic 
standards:  "CMC  doesn't  subsidize  students; 
we  attract  them.  We're  now  rejecting  boys  who 
would  have  been  admitted  to  Pomona  five  years 
ago.  We  are  in  the  top  fifty  or  sixty  colleges 
in  the  country  admitting  men— to  judge  by  the 
College  Board  aptitude  scores— but  of  covnse 
some  students  don't  pan  out." 

Benson  is  admired  by  his  faculty.  And  a  visit- 
ing professor  from  another  campus  declared  after 
talking  with  him:  "My  God!  A  college  president 
who  knows  something!" 

The  danger  in  a  new  school  is  callowness,  but 
CMC's  staff  consists  of  seasoned  pros.  The  col- 
lege has  no  beginning  instructors,  and  as  a  result 
the  faculty  is  more  stable  and  mature  than  the 
average.  In  hiring  facidty,  CMC  behaves  with 
businesslike  dispatch.  "They  made  a  direct  offer 
fast,"  a  professor  recalled.  "In  other  places, 
there's  usually  a  lot  of  stalling  on  both  sides." 

The  college  makes  a  neat  distinction  between 
itself  and  the  University  of  California.  CMC's 
goal  is  that  of  the  teacher-scholar;  at  Berkeley, 
it  is  the  scholar-teacher.  It  believes  that  twenty 
young  men  well-taught  are  worth  more  than  a 
minor  research  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
good  teacher  is  expected  to  do  some  research— 
"solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor."  But  as  one 
man  said,  "You  don't  worry  about  how  many 
pounds  you  published  this  year."  In  any  case, 
CMC  has  lured  faculty  away  from  such  modish 
places  as  Harvard,  Michigan,  and  Chicago. 

Teaching  at  CMC  is  often  an  intellectual 
brawl.  "The  students,"  said  Benson,  "are  basi- 
cally conservative,  but  they  get  unsettled.  Even 
when  they're  not  bright,  they  give  you  a  fight." 
Professors  tease  these  paladins  of  free  enterprise 
with  Keynesian  economics  ("It  kind  of  breaks 
tiiem  up  a  little").  But  the  facidty  takes 
mundane  pleasure  in  the  success  stories  among 
alumni,  some  of  whom  are  already  heads  of 
companies  or  big-time  execiuives.  A  Pomona 
professor  boasted  about  the  Ph.  D.'s  his  students 
would  achieve.  "But  our  students  will  hire 
them,"  a  CMC  teacher  snapped. 
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SLIDE-RULE     COWBOYS 

TH  E  baby-brother  of  the  Associated  Col- 
leges is  Harvey  Afucld  College  of  Science 
and  Engineering.  Under  way  in  1957,  it  now  has 
160  students,  including  a  few  girls,  and  a  faculty 
of  27.  Last  June  it  held  its  first  commencement 
exercises  for  two  lonely  graduates  (transfer  stu- 
dents). Designed  ultimately  for  .875  students,  the 
program  at  Harvey  Mudd  is  geared  to  the  needs 
of  generalists  in  engineering  or  science  rather 
than  specialists.  The  college  proceeds  from  the 
recognition  that  there  is  a  new  social  dimension 
in  the  enormous  power  wielded  by  science. 
Formerly,  the  question  was:  what  rem  we  do? 
Today  it  is:  what  slionJd  we  do?  Accordingly, 
one-third  of  the  curricular  time  is  devoted  to 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  (Some 
students  are  seduced  by  the  himianities  and 
abandon  science.)  In  graduate  school,  Harvey 
Afudd  products  are  likely  to  be  a  little  ahead  in 
science,  a  good  deal  ahead  in  the  hinnanities, 
and  slightly  lagging  in  engineering. 

The  academic  scrimmage  at  Harvey  Mudd  is 
bruising.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  first  class,  Avhich 
was  carefully  selected,  flunked  out.  The  usual 
explanation  is  that  California  high  schools,  in 
the  fell  clutch  of  Life  Adjustment,  are  too  easy. 
At  Harvey  Mudd,  classes  are  small,  the  tone 
intimate.  "They  have  a  distinguished  faculty  at 
Caltech,"  President  Joseph  Piatt  remarked,  "but 
who  teaches  their  freshman  courses?" 

Young  as  it  is,  the  college  has  already  spawned 
its  student  stereotype:  precocious,  addicted  to 
hi-fi,  home  chemistry,  and  studies,  unfren/ied 
socially.  They  see  themselves  as  "the  slide-rule 
cowboys  from  the  North  Campus."  In  the  boy- 
girl  department,  they  do  all  right.  "Most  of  the 
Scrippsies  are  thinking  of  marriage,"  a  boy  ob- 
served, "and  an  engineer  or  scientist  these  days 
is  a  gilt-edged  security."  Moreover,  the  emphasis 
on  humanities  at  Harvey  Mudd  narrows  the  in- 
terest gap  between  them  and  the  Scripps  girls. 
A  professor  remarked:  "Few  are  now  intimidated 
by  the  Scripps  girls,  traditionally  bluestockings, 
who  two  years  ago  seemed  to  our  students  to  be 
intellectual  snobs." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  about  get- 
ting a  new  college  started.  For  one  thing,  it's  no 
closet  drama;  lots  of  people— particularly  the 
foundations— get  in  on  the  act.  The  faculty  was 
given  money  to  enable  them  to  survey  other  pro- 
grams before  the  college  opened,  and  there  was  a 
six-week  curriculum  conference  to  which  top- 
drawer  educators  from  all  over  the  country  were 
invited.    Two  million  words  were  recorded  "to 


perpetuate  our  inconclusions."  An  authorif 
on  verbiage  estimates  that  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  got  more  words  pei 
dollar  out  of  this  grant  than  ever  before.  Som( 
of  these  words  were  an  indigestible  farrago  o 
pedagogy  and  engineering: 

"Devising  a  curriculum  is  itself  an  engineering 
problem,  involving  definition  of  purpose,  boun 
dary  conditions,  and  the  optimization  of  th( 
many  possible  solutions  against  an  acceptable 
payoff  function." 

Far  more  attractive  was  a  modest  diary  of  the 
early  days  kept  by  Dr.  George  Wickes  of  Harvey 
Mudd's  English  Department.  These  are  som< 
entries: 

September  26.  19'>7 :  After  Chaplain  Rankir 
had  pronounced  the  benediction,  we  marchec 
into  the  sun  again,  feeling  a  little  solemn  and 
a  little  gay,  and  altogether  |)leased  that  out 
college  was  now  properly  laimched. 

October  S:  General  alarm  as  Bill  Davenpori 
reported  that  some  of  our  students  are  dis- 
couraged about  their  studies,  a  few  to  the  point 
of  being  panic-stricken,  one  even  ready  to  bolt 
Probahlv  they  suffer  only  from  a  roiuine  case 
of  freshman  blues,  but  without  upper-classmen 
to  diagnose  their  ailment,  they  are  understand 
ably  demoralized. 

December  2:  We  lost  our  first  student  today. 

February  4.  19'yR:  With  so  many  non- 
smokers  on  the  faculty,  Gray  has  been  offering 
lollipops  in  lieu  of  cigars.  Too  bad  the  Ford 
Foundation  couldn't  see  us  at  faculty  seminar 
this  evening,  sitting  around  iti  a  circle  sucking 
lollipops  while  dreaming  up  a  scheme  for  the 
advancement  of  education. 

The  Associated  Colleges  are  an  upbeat  aca- 
demia.  Robustly  Californian,  Claremont  tri- 
umphs over  problems  which  harass  the  rest  oi 
the  country.  The  Group  Plan  adroitly  combines 
the  irresistible  principle  of  growth  in  higher 
education  with  individuality.  To  the  paleface 
Easterner,  there  is  an  overpowering  impression  of 
energy,  money,  and  will.  He  hears  talk  in 
Claremont  of  a  social-science  college  for  women, 
another  co-ed  school,  and  a  school  of  creative 
writing.  But  even  in  California,  amid  the  fury 
of  planning  and  building,  basic  questions  about 
higher  education  remain  finally  unresolved.  For 
whom?   Toward  what  end? 


In  a  later  issue,  David  Boroff  tinU  look  back  at 
the  six  colleges  he  lias  described  in  this  series  and 
—including  several  others— ivill  draw  up  some 
basic  questions  and  answers  about  higher  educa- 
tion in  Arncrica.—^he  Editors 
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THE  NEW  POWER 

behind  Eisenhower's  throne 


Robert  B.  Anderson  has  inherited  much  of  the 

influence  once  wielded  by  both  Dulles  and 

Humphrey  ...  he  is  now  setting  the 

intellectual  tone  for  the  whole  Administration 

.   .  .  and  he  is  both  the  most  unexpected 

character  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  least  known. 


WASHINGTON-Where  stands  the  Treas- 
ury stands  the  mind  and  heart,  the  locus  o[ 
power,  and  the  source  of  ultimate  philosophy,  of 
this  and  all  other  Republican  Administrations. 
And  over  the  present  Treasury  stands  surely  ihe 
most  extraordinary  chief  it  has  known  in  many 
decades— a  budget-balancer  who  reads  more  than 
bond  market  reports,  a  billion-pincher  who 
writes  blank  verse  and  values  the  literary  sup- 
plements more  than  anything  else  in  the  Sunday 
papers. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  Bernerd  An- 
derson is  the  improbable  but  real  powerhouse 
of  the  Eisenhower  regime  in  these,  its  final 
dwindling  months.  His  personal  career  is  so 
lacking  in  plausibility  that  its  script  could  only 
have  been  written  by  a  hybrid  who  in  common 
sense  could  never  have  existed  at  all— that  is, 
by  a  craftsman  made  up  of  one  part  Proust  and 
one  part  soap-opera  scenarist. 

Whatever  in  this  Administration  is  clear  and 
coherent— and  free  of  traces  of  Madison  Avenue 
and  unthink— usually  comes  from  R.  B.  Ander- 


son. He  is  the  only  classical  conservative  of  the 
White  House  group  and  he  is  also  the  only  one 
likely  in  his  heart  to  prefer  the  National  Art 
Gallery  to  that  Valhalla  of  a  middle-class  Ad- 
ministration, the  Burning  Tree  golf  club. 

This  is  the  man— tall,  quiet,  sensitive,  slightly 
stooped,  neither  aggressive  nor  shy  but  simply 
indifferent  to  both  attitudes— who  has  been  rtm- 
ning  the  store  domestically  for  this  whole  coun- 
try since  1957. 

It  had  long  been  a  cherished  theory  of  mine, 
sometimes  brought  out  late  at  night  to  annoy 
friends  who  want  to  be  both  Republican  and 
"modern,"  that  eiiery  Republican  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  really  the  same  man.  The  names 
and  faces  would  of  course  change  from  Adminis- 
tration to  Administration  and,  sometimes,  even 
from  year  to  year.  But  in  the  deeper  sense, 
whether  ii  was  Ogden  Reid  or  Andrew  Mellon  or 
George  Humphrey,  it  was  still  the  same  man  sit- 
ting down  there  in  the  mellowed  Treasury 
Building  (a  structiue  faintly  and  attractively 
dirty  from  time's  passage)  at  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  Fifteenth  Street. 

About  all  these  sturdy  gents  was  an  identical 
blend  of  essential  characteristics  completely 
overshadowing  the  superficial  differences.  They 
were  gracefully  elderly.  They  were  dryly  sophis- 
ticated, in  the  Union  League  Club  manner. 
They  were  responsible— always  this,  like  them  or 
not.  They  were  men  of  substance  and  of  poise. 
In  a  word,  they  were  "safe."  And  this  four-letter 
word  told  you  all  there  really  was  to  tell.    (Yoi! 
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know:  always  Hombmgs  lor  the  evening,  and 
those  gray  whatyoucallem  hats  that  are  the  day- 
time equivalents  of  Homburgs.) 

Anderson,  however,  has  forced  me  to  (jualify 
this  generalization  that  all  GOP  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  spring  from  one  human  mold.  This 
is  not  because  he  is  so  clearly  out  of  the  pattern 
in  small  ways— such  as  the  fact  that  at  forty-nine 
he  is  nearly  a  generation  younger  tiian  the  com- 
mon run  of  his  predecessors,  including  his  im- 
mediate predecessor,  George  Humjjhrey. 

For  Anderson's  divergences  are  both  fimda- 
mental  and  uncommon.  He  is,  quintessentially, 
the  non-organization  man  in  a  regime  formidably 
made  up  of  organization  types.  What  to  mc  is 
the  most  striking  single  proof  of  this  will  not, 
perhaps,  apj^eal  to  all  in  cjuite  so  sure  a  light: 
Here  is  a  native  Texan  who  has  not  merely  left 
the  party  of  his  inheritance,  the  Democrats,  but 
has  officially  left  Texas  itself.  He  is  a  voluntary 
and  official  expatriate  now  happily  moored,  as 
to  home  post  office,  in  the  town  of  Greenwich, 
Connecticut.  He  is  also  a  registered  Republican. 
To  shift  from  one  party  to  another  is  no  longer 
rare.  But  for  a  native  Texan  to  admit  formally 
and  publicly  that  he  is  now  only  an  ex-Texan— 
even  though  he  might  actually  have  been  twenty 
years  resident  elsewhere— is  simply  not  done  ex- 
cept in  the  oddest  of  cases. 

When  I  asked  Anderson  why  he  matlc  this 
switch,  he  only  looked  at  me  through  his  glis- 
tening rimless  glasses;  said  that  after  all  he  had 
been  working  in  New  York  and  living  in  Cion- 
necticut  at  the  time— and,  anyway,  why  not?  The 
transplanting  process,  at  any  rate,  really  began 
just  after  the  1952  Presidential  campaign. 

Anderson  was  then  running  the  Waggoner  cat- 
tle and  oil  interests,  as  general  counsel  and 
general  manager,  from  his  original  base  in  Ver- 
non, Texas.  He  had  before  this  been  much  iu 
Texas  politics  (but  not  quite  of  it)  as  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  an  assistant  state  attorney 
general,  and  state  tax  commissioner. 

But,  in  common  with  many  others,  he  had  felt 
in  1952  that  it  was  already  past  "time  for  a 
change."  Accordingly,  he  went  into  the  "Demo- 
crats for  Eisenhower"  organization— though  not, 
I  gather,  with  an  uncontrollable  passion.  He 
thinks,  but  does  not  feel,  in  political  or  partisan 
terms. 

When  the  Great  Crusade  had  driven  the  Demo- 
cratic Turks  and  Saracens  and  other  such  infi- 
dels out  of  Washington,  Anderson,  to  his  total 
surprise,  was  offereil  the  job  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  old  "Engine  Charlie"  Wilson, 
Mr.    Eisenhower's    first    Secretary    of    Defense. 


(This  should  not  be  seen  sentimentally  as  a  won- 
derful, wonderful  break  for  a  simple  barefooted 
country  boy.  Anderson  at  the  time  was  earning 
$60,000  a  year.)  Anderson  was  chosen  because  he 
had  already  run  up  a  considerable  record,  in  a 
calm  way,  as  an  administrator  and  man  of  aflairs. 

Once  he  had  helped  to  put  in  a  Re|)ublican 
Administration  and'  had  entered  it  himself,  he 
felt  it  would  be  a  little  precious  to  go  on  calling 
himself  a  Democrat,  even  an  "Eisenhower  Demo- 
crat. "  in  consequence,  he  took  the  GOP  vows; 
but,  again,  not  so  much  in  the  tremulous  spirit 
of  the  True  Believer  as  in  the  spirit  of  a  man 
coolly  convinced  that  he  had  been  in  tiic  wrong 
party  for  his  mind  and  taste. 

Anderson  (who  still  frugally  carries  an  old- 
fashioned  pot-bellied  briefcase  with  the  legend 
"R.  B.  A.,  Vernon,  Tex.,"  stamped  upon  it)  went 
into  the  Pentagon  with  some  private  sense  of 
humor.  He  thought  it  strange  that  he  had  been 
called  so  far  from  the  baked  aridity  of  ^Vesl 
Texas,  to  oversee  all  the  Heets  of  all  the  blue 
waters.  But  he  also  went  in  with  an  arresting 
talent  for  inanaging  all  kinds  of  affairs,  from  a 
posture  of  seemingly  profound  relaxation. 

HIS     FRESH     PAINT     FOLIC  T 

TK  E  first  thing  he  did— and  for  him  it  was 
automatic— was  to  skip  all  the  charts,  pa- 
pers, and  other  impersonal  data  in  the  Nav\ 
office  and  to  read  up,  instead,  with  great  care  on 
the  lives  and  careers  and  records  of  all  the  Navy's 
senior  officers.  To  operate  any  kind  of  enter- 
prise, he  remarks,  is  simply  first  to  know  and 
to  measure  and  then  to  deal  with  the  men  in  it. 
And  if  he  were  not  sparing  of  quasi-swear  words, 
he  would  undoubtedly  add:  "And  to  hell  with 
the  mere  things  in  it." 

He  was  a  great  success  at  once.  In  part  this 
was  due  to  one  of  his  earliest  decisions.  This 
one  (a)  took  the  new  Administration  oft  an  imme- 
diate hook  and  (b)  also  perfectly  and  succinctly 
exjjressed  the  general  view  of  the  civil-rights 
issue  which  was  later  to  permeate  the  President's 
whole  handling  of  it.  Without  asking  anybody 
and  without  telling  anybody,  then  or  later,  about 
it,  Anderson  ended  segregation  in  the  Navy  by 
an  action  of  spectacular  common  sense. 

As  a  Southerner  by  birth,  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  average  Navy  line  officer  was,  to 
.say  the  least,  not  eager  for  Service  integration. 
So  he  simply  sent  down  through  channels  a 
routine  order,  deliberately  put  in  a  low  key. 
This  order  observed  that  SecNav  had  noted  that 
all   bases   and   quarters   and   installations   could 
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do  a  little  refurbishing.  It  directed  that  this 
refurbishing  should  consist  solely  of  painting  all 
buildings,  at  once.  (That  way,  it  would  not  cost 
much.)  The  old  signs  which  had  marked  off 
"colored"  areas  from  "white"  areas  thus  were 
blotted  out.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it  all. 
Integration  had  come  by  way  of  paint  buckets. 

To  ask  Anderson  about  this  matter  in  detail 
is  not  too  profitable.  Though  a  religious  man 
(Methodist),  he  does  not  like  to  speak  in  directly 
religious  or  moral  terms.  He  likes  even  less  to 
speak  much  of  the  whole  complex  issue  of  civil 
rights.  He  believes,  as  do  many  others,  thit  the 
best  thing  is  to  reform  steadily  but  slowly  and 
to  talk  about  it  all  as  little  as  possible. 

Thus,  his  explanation  of  his  paint  policy  is 
clipped:  After  all,  he  says,  the  U.  S.  Navy  is 
a  federal  institution,  and  men  are  brought  into 
it  without  their  consent.  It  occupies  federal 
property.  The  federal  government  had  long  had 
regulations  against  segregation  in  employment. 
Thus,  no  more  segregation  in  the  Navy. 

INHERITOR     OF     POWER 

TH  E  Pentagon  months,  for  Anderson,  were 
months  of  swift  progress.  Within  a  year  he 
had  become  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  There 
he  served  until  his  resignation  in  1955  to  go  b^ick 
to  private  business  and  officially  to  adopt  Con- 
necticut residence.  His  return  in  1957  to  the 
Administration,  this  time  to  head  the  Treasury, 
was  as  great  a  surprise  to  him  as  had  been  his 
initial  appointment  back  in  1953. 

His  enormous  success  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury—and this  success  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower  thinks  Anderson  would  make 
an  ideal  President  himself— is  due  to  several 
factors.  There  is  the  basic  fact  (another  gen- 
eralization from  which,  this  time,  there  will  be 
no  retreat)  that  all  Republican  Presidents  listen 
carefully  to  all  Republican  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury.  Men  are  not  put  this  close  to  the 
national  cash  register  in  GOP  Administrations 
unless  they  are  most  highly  regarded  to  start 
with. 

Then  there  were  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  John  Foster  Didles  and  the  departure  from 
government  of  George  Humphrey.  Didles  had 
been  the  "strong  man"  of  the  Administration  in 
the  headlines;  Humphrey  had  been  the  strong 
man  in  fact.  In  the  absence  of  both,  Anderson 
to  a  degree  inherited  the  powerful  position  there- 
tofore held  by  each.  But  there  are  more  subtle 
explanations  for  his  eminence  with  the  President. 
Anderson  emanates  an  immense  suitability  and 


a  kind  of  restrained,  and  thus  respectable,  bril- 
liance of  mind. 

He  is,  in  this  sense  alone,  remindful  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  He  throws  oft  an 
aura  of  a  special,  but  unpushy,  competence.  And 
he  has  been  proved  right  in  two  matters  which, 
to  the  President,  are  of  capital  importance.  He 
showed  that  he  could  deal  ably  with  an  opposi- 
tion Congress.  And  he  outguessed  the  Recession 
of  1957-58. 

The  moment  he  decided  to  pitch  in  with  the 
Eisenhower  campaign  in  1952,  Anderson  made 
an  honorable  and  forthright  disclosure  of  inten- 
tion to  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Congress— both 
of  whom,  of  course,  are  Texans.  He  went  to 
"Mr.  Sam"  Rayburn  in  Dallas,  Avhile  Rayburn 
was  setting  up  Stevenson  headquarters  in  the 
Adolphus  Hotel,  to  say  plainly  that  he  was  leav- 
ing the  Democratic  lodge.  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  got  the  message  at  the  same  time.  That 
Johnson  was  forgiving  is  not  surprising;  he  is 
not  a  very  partisan  man,  and  never  was. 

But  that  the  Speaker  allowed  this  young  up- 
start, from  the  Speaker's  own  part  of  Texas,  to 
do  this  incredible  thing  can  only  be  put  down  to 
Anderson's  special  qualities  as  a  man.  For 
Speaker  Rayburn  is  the  archetype  of  the  brass- 
collar,  all-the-way  Democrat.  While  he  has  a 
grudging  tolerance  for  those  who  were  born 
Republicans,  and  thus  really  cannot  help  it,  he 
simply  cannot  bear  Democratic  bolters.  Ander- 
son's own  notion  is  that  he  got  away  with  it  with 
Rayburn  because  he  went  early  and  openly  to 
proclaim  his  apostasy  and  to  give,  as  honestly  as 
he  knew  how,  his  reasons  why. 

At  any  rate,  Anderson  from  the  start  got  along 
with  the  Texan  leadership  of  Congress.  This  he 
did  so  well  that  in  1958  the  three  of  them— 
Rayburn  and  Johnson,  the  Democrats,  and  An- 
derson, the  neo-Republican— made  and  kept  an 
unexampled  gentleman's  agreement  not  to  play 
partisan  politics  by  proposing  tax  cuts  which 
they  all  felt  would  be  irresponsible. 

Some  look  upon  this  Anderson-Rayburn-John- 
son  friendship  (which  became  a  bit  strained  in 
the  last  session  of  Ccwgress  but  still  smvived)  as 
sinister.  This  is  an  unnecessarily  melodramatic 
view.  The  explanation  is  really  quite  simple. 
The  bulk  of  the  Democrats— and  certainly  all 
traditional  Democrats  of  the  Rayburn-Johnson 
school— deeply  believe  in  the  rights  and  due 
powers  of  any  Chief  Executive,  of  whatever  party. 
They  will  not  tear  down  a  President  in  some 
things,  even  if  they  can.  It  is,  of  course,  un- 
deniable that  Anderson's  home  setting— or  rather 
his  former  setting— did  him  no  harm  on  The  Hill. 
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But  it  (lid  not  make  him  the  eliectixe  man  he  lias 
been  there;  he  himself  did  that. 

Equally  important  explanations  of  Anderson's 
matchless  status  within  the  Administration  are 
the  Recession  and  the  subsecjuent  Battle  of  the 
Budget.  It  was  he  avIio  took,  philosophically  and 
practically,  the  lead  against  panic  remedies  for 
the  Recession,  which  he  correctly  estimated  would 
not  long  endmc.  .And  it  was  he  who  was  field 
marshal   in   the   Budget  Campaign. 

WHAT     HE     BELIEVES 

FR  ()  .\I  the  Congressional  election  disasters 
of  November  1958,  the  Repulilicans  had  re- 
turned here  last  January  dazed,  bleeding,  and 
sore  afraid.  .Anderson  took  the  line  that  one 
licking  at  the  polls  did  not  mean  the  end  of 
everything— not  even,  necessarily,  the  invalida- 
tion of  what  he  continued  to  insist  was  the  in- 
tellectually unassailable  policy  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Perhaps  because  he  is  an  able  politician 
who  does  not  look  it,  does  not  act  it,  or  even 
paiticularly  enjoy  the  role,  he  was  a  reassuring 
force  in  the  Cabinet.  His  mind  became  the  Ad- 
ministration's mind  on  all  fiscal  matters— and 
soon,  by  natural  extension,  on  all  domestic  issues. 

To  a  lesser  extent  this  is  true  even  of  foreign 
affairs.  For  Anderson's  opinions  on  all  questions 
of  world  finance— including  his  campaign  for  an 
Jnternational  Development  -Association  to  make 
greater  use  of  soft  currencies  in  economic-aid 
programs— will  increasingly  color  the  Administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  on  the  economic  side. 

His  personal  philosophy,  as  I  gather  it,  is  this: 
He  believes  that  all  forms  of  security  must  test 
upon  an  economic  stability,  which  must  rest  in 
turn  upon  reasonable  security  for  private  prop- 
erty. He  believes,  as  do  all  classic  conservatives, 
that  all  freedom  hangs  upon  what  might  be 
called,  in  the  broadest  terms,  the  right  to  privacy, 
including  the  privacy  of  personal  property.  This 
does  not  mean  he  ickjlizes  property  in  and  for 
itself.  It  only  means  that  he  reckons  the  historic 
problem  of  this  generation  to  be  to  find  a  way 
to  assure  external  and  internal  security  without 
the  loss  of  personal  or  national  freedom.  .And 
such  a  loss,  he  thinks,  coidd  come  as  readily 
from  haish  national  exjjropriations— the  expro- 
priation of  property  or  the  expropriation  of  free 
will— as  from  external  threats. 

As  an  old  Pentagon  hand  and  now  the  chief 
fiscal  officer  of  this  country  he  bears  (and  is 
well  aware  of  it)  a  special  responsibility  for 
some  things— notably  the  Administration's  policy 
in  military  preparations.  Many  critics  have  long 
contended  that  this  policy  has  been  really  more 


concerned  with  a  balanced  budget  than  with 
military  security.  This  charge,  though  less  popu- 
lar than  it  used  to  be,  is  one  of  the  utmost 
gravity;  and  if  it  is  true,  no  sin  of  omission 
could  be  blacker. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  to  hear  .Anderson 
analyze  this— even  bearing  in  mind  that  in  his 
many-sided  career  he  was  once  a  persuasive  pro- 
lessor  of  law— is  to  be  strongly  temjjted  to  move 
to  quash  the  indidmenl.  It  doesn't  ring  true. 
It  is  not,  he  says,  and  ne\er  was  a  question  as 
to  liow  tnuch  money  should  be  spent  in  the  ag- 
gregate. Rather,  it  is  how  much  could  be  saved 
in  detail  without  any  loss  of  combat  power.  Any- 
one who  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mili- 
tary knows  that  waste  and  duplication  do  follow 
the  services  as  luishakable  cc^mpanions. 

Anderson,  as  the  next-to-senior  Cabinet  officer 
by  tradition  bin  as  tlic  senior  one  in  practice, 
does  not  hesitate  to  vote  against  spending  he 
believes  to  be  unneeded  or  unwise.  He  does  not, 
however,  try  to  direct  Secretary  of  Defeirse  Neil 
McElroy  as  to  how  large  his  total  budget  should 
finally  be.  As  a  Cabinet  colleague  he  asks  Mc- 
Ehoy  to  hold  it  to  the  lowest  point  he  believes 
on  all  the  evidence  to  be  prudent.  But  then  he 
says,  in  effect: 

"Neil,  if  this  is  the  figure  you  really  must 
have,  and  you  loxrw  you  must  after  your  study  of 
it,  I  am  going  to  get  the  money  for  you." 

The  Treasury  in  the  Anderson  period  has 
about  it  the  most  traditional  air  in  all  official 
Washington.  Its  atmosphere,  indeed,  is  far  more 
like  that  of  the  Biitish  Foreign  Office  than  the 
State  Department's  is.  Everybody  in  Treasury, 
and  Anderson  most  of  all,  moves  at  a  calm,  grave 
j)ace  under  the  high,  dusty  ceilings  and  j:)ast  the 
black  marble  fireplaces,  which  are  still  open  if 
no  longer  used. 

Decorum,  and  more  decorum,  and  utter  ccmfi- 
dence— these  qualities  pervade  the  scene.  Even 
the  printed  air-raid  instructions  on  Anderson's 
outer-office  door  bear  this  sedate  counsel:  "Open 
door  slowly;  someone  may  be  passing.  "  In  a 
curious  way,  all  these  surroundings  precisely  fit 
Anderson  himself,  the  non-organization  man  who 
has  brought  his  own  aura  with  him  and  super- 
imposed it  upon  the  aura  left  by  all  those  hearty 
Bankers  Club  extroverts  who  sat  in  this  chair 
before  him. 

What  must  George  Humphrey  have  thought— 
for  that  matter  what  must  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
have  thought— to  read  in  the  papers  that  safe  and 
solid  Bob  Anderson  had  responded  to  an  invita- 
tion to  address  the  National  Cathedral  Associa- 
tion of  Washington  by  sending  in  a  poem  of  130 
lines  in  blank  verse? 
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BRITANNICA 

now  available  direct  from  the  publisher  on 

Book  a  Month 
Payment  Plan 

you  get  all  24  volumes  now — pay  later! 


WHEN  MOST  PEOPLE  SAY  "l  THINK. 
DO  THEY  REALLY  THINK? 

A  THOUGHTFUL  DISCUSSION  by  Dr.  D.  Alan  Walter 

"We  all  have  occasion  to  express  our  opinions  a  dozen  times 
a  day,  and  our  progress  in  our  jobs  .  .  .  our  standing  in  any 
group  depends  in  large  part  on  how  sound  our  opinions  are. 
A  person  who  says  'I  think'  about  any  given  subject,  and 
then  expresses  attitudes  which  are  clearly  not  informed 
thoughts,  but  a  jumble  of  emotional  misinformation,  is 
rarely  listened  to  with  respect. 

"To  think  intelligently  about  any  subject  one  must  have 
knowledge.  Not  just  current  facts  picked  up  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  a  background  of  knowledge  against 
which  facts  can  be  evaluated  and  sound  opinions  formed. 
"No  one  mind  can  hold  all  the  information  necessary  to 
arrive  at  a  thoughtful  opinion  on  all  subjects,  but  one 
reference  set  does — the  esteemed  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
for  almost  200  years  the  world's  most  respected, 
comprehensive,  and  authoritative  treasure  of  knowledge. 
For  anyone  who  recognizes  the  importance  of  expressing 
opinions  which  plainly  show  that  when  you  say  'I  think' 
you  are  expressing  real  thought — not  uninformed  prejudice 
nor  unthinking  conformity — the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is  an  essential  possession.  It  is  the  objective 
source  of  the  knowledge  a  mind  must  have  in  order  to 
think  with  lucidity  and  discernment." 


The  latest  edition  of  Britannica — the 
greatest  treasure  of  knowledge  ever  pub- 
lished— is  the  biggest  and  greatest  in 
our  almost  200-year  publishing  history. 
An  enormous  printing  materially  reduces 
our  costs  and  under  an  unusual  direct- 
from-the-publisher  plan,  we  pass  these 
savings  on  to  you.  AH  24  handsome  vol- 
umes of  this  world-renowned  reference 
library  will  be  delivered  to  your  home 
NOW  direct  from  the  puhlis/ier.  You  pay 
later  at  a  cost  so  low  it  is  as  easy  as 
buying  a  book  a  month! 

Equivalent  to  a  library  of  1,000  books 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the 
most  valuable  gift  you  can  give  yourself 
and  your  family — the  priceless  gift  of 
knowledge.  Contained  in  its  pages  is  in- 
formation on  every  subject  significant 
to  mankind.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  library 
of  1,000  books,  bringing  you  the  knowl- 
edge and  authority  of  world-recognized 
leaders  in  every  field. 

Just  think  of  a  subject — and  you'll 
find  it  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
—  whether  it  is  information  on  the  rules 
of  a  sport,  the  background  of  a  religion, 
how  to  build  a  brick  arch  in  a  fireplace, 


or  the  science  of  launching  a  guided 
missile. 

The  new  Britannica  almost  "televises" 
information  to  you,  with  25,042  mag- 
nificent photographs,  maps,  and  draw- 
ings. In  every  respect,  Britannica  is  the 
largest  and  most  complete  reference  set 
published  in  America,  containing  27,357 
pages  and  over  38,000,000  words. 

Symbol  of  a  good  home 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  cannot  help 
but  have  a  lasting  effect  on  you  as  well 
as  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
your  children  in  school  and  in  later  life. 
Benjamin  Franklin  said:  "An  investment 
in  knowledge  pays  the   best  interest," 


and  Britannica  gives  you  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  the  world  in  clear, 
easy-to-read  language  and  superb  illus- 
trations. It  is  essential  in  every  home 
where  education  is  valued  and  respected. 

Preview  Booklet  Offered  FREE 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today, 
and  we  will  send  you  .  .  .  without  cost 
or  obligation  ...  a  copy  of  our  beautiful, 
new  booklet  which  contains  an  exciting 
preview  of  the  latest  edition  of  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.  Send  no  money — 
not  even  for  postage.  It's  yours,  abso- 
lutely free!  However,  since  this  offer  is 
necessarily  limited,  please  mail  the  cou- 
pon today  before  it  slips  your  mind. 
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THE     GREAT     SOVIET- 
AMERICAN     MAP     GAME 

TH  E  lar-llung  itcciit  junkets  ol 
Messrs.  Nixon  and  Khi  ushthev 
(ivcr  each  other's  native  lands  may 
mark  a  tease  fire  in  a  largely  im- 
notited  phase  of  the  Cold  War.  If 
so,  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  Chi- 
cago's city  fathers  who  were  under- 
standably embarrassed  last  fall  when 
six  visiting  Russian  scientists  were 
forbidden  to  visit  the  city  zoo  and 
then  barred  from  subiuban  f)es 
Plaines,  where  a  barbecue  in  their 
honor  had  been  planned.  Music 
lovers  were  likewise  chagrined  when 
Soviet  pianist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy, 
after  playing  in  Manhattan's  Car- 
negie Hall  had  to  cancel  a  recital  in 
the  adjacent  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
which  was  oft  limits  to  all  Russians, 
even  piano  players.  San  Francisco 
narrowly  missed  a  like  fate  in  the 
spring  when  a  scheduled  appearance 
of  the  ]if)Ishoi  Ballet  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  a  last-minute  reversal 
of  a  prior  State  Department  edict. 

Such  incidents  have  been  going  on 
for  more  than  seventeen  years.  Dr. 
Warren  Weaver  of  the  Rockeieller 
Foundation  has  called  them  an  ex- 
change oi  'silly  little  international 
spitballs." 

The  Russians  must  be  given  credit 
for  originating  this  peculiar  sport. 
Our  restrictions  are,  in  fact,  simply 
retaliatory.  The  aim  is  to  give  visit- 
ing   Soviet    citizens    a    taste    of    the 


misery  which  their  travel  bans  have 
long  inflicted  on  .Americans  li\  ing  in 
the  U.S.S  R.  In  a  lew  instances,  this 
eye-for-an-eye  principle  has  paid  off. 
Take,  for  example.  Operation  Slow 
Burn  two  summers  ago.  In  the  midst 
of  a  scorcfiing  heat  wave,  Americans 
in  Moscow  were  abruptly  excluded 
from  the  nearby  lake  district,  the 
only  cool  spot  within  miles  of  their 
sticky  olfices.  Official  protests  were 
simply  lost  or  mislaid  in  the  Krem- 
lin. Then  the  State  Department  de- 
cided to  bar  Russians  in  Washington 
from  the  breezes  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
—and  the  Soviet  lake  district  em- 
bargo was  lifted  in  a  hurry. 

As  early  as  1941  Americans  in 
Moscow  had  to  supply  Soviet  au- 
thorities with  volimiinous  details 
setting  forth  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  any  trips  they  planned  to 
take.  Restrictions  were  relaxed  some- 
what during  the  comrade-in-arms  in- 
terlude that  followed  the  German 
invasion  but  were  reimposed  with  a 
vengeance  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

At  one  stage  no  less  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  out-of- 
bounds  for  Americans.  In  the  re- 
maining (|uarter  of  the  coimtry, 
travel  conditions  ranged  from  bad 
to  intolerable  and  even  official  trips 
became  almost  impossibly  difficult  to 
arrange.  Embassy  people  and  news- 
papermen were  told  there  was  no 
space  on  half-empty  trains  and  no 
rooms  in  hotels  that  hadn't  been  full 
for  years.  When  documents  were 
"lost,"  helpful  clerks  suggested  that 


(here  was  really  no  point  in  traveling 
anyhow. 

SoN'it't  officials  have  so  perfected 
the  technic|ue  of  the  good  old  Ameri- 
can run-around  that  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  say  no.  When  permis- 
sion is  refused  it  is  always,  of  course, 
"for  security  reasons."  On  these 
grounds,  for  example,  a  young  Em- 
bassy secretary  was  forbidden  to  visit 
an  ailing  aunt  in  Ulan-Ude,  al- 
though the  only  strategic  vistas  on 
the  trip  were  several  thousand  square 
miles  of  snow. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  the  field  to  itself  and 
the  United  States  suffered  in  digni- 
fied silence,  punctuated  by  an  oc- 
casional stately  protest.  Diplomatic 
temjjers  began  to  lieat  up  when  our 
.Ambassador  to  Moscow,  on  hope- 
fully relaxing  drives  in  the  country, 
was  repeatedly— and  for  no  apparent 
reason— routed  off  main  highways 
onto  dusty  side  roads.  Someone 
proposed  that  state  troopers  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  arrange  similar 
detours  for  the  Soviet  .Ambassador. 
The  idea  was  dropped  but  the  capi- 
talistic w<jrm  had  begim   tf)  turn. 

Finally,  in  1952,  our  State  Depart- 
ment curtly  demanded  advance  no- 
tice from  the  Soviets  about  all  trips 
they  planned  beyond  sidiurban 
Washington.  This  mild  measure, 
however,  failed  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion and  three  years  later  a  more 
imaginative  system  of  reciprocity  was 
worked  out:  for  every  piece  of  Rus- 
sian real  estate  placed  out  of  bounds 
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a  corresponding  hunk  o£  the  U.  S. 
would  be  restricted.  This  has  kept 
our  State  Department  quite  busy 
raising  and  lowering  curtains  to 
match  Communist  advances  and  re- 
itreats. 

For  example,  the  Russians  lost  six 
counties  in  Iowa  when  they  banned 
water  travel  on  the  Yenisei  River; 
Omsk  and  Tomsk  were  neatly  paired 
loff  with  Seattle  and  Louisville;  and 
when  the  highway  from  Moscow  to 
Kashira  and  Kaluga  was  closed,  we 
followed  suit  by  shutting  off  Routes 
40  and  240  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  Hancock,  Maryland. 

LAST  spring,  for  mysterious  rea- 
sons of  its  own,  the  Kremlin  sud- 
denly decided  to  coop  our  diplomats 
up  in  Moscow,  except  for  side  trips 
to  Leningrad.  We  shot  right  back  by 
telling  their  Embassy  staff  to  stay  in 
>New  York  and  Washington  till  fur- 
ther notice.  This  freeze  ended  as 
weirdly  as  it  began— within  a  week 
or  two  an  assortment  of  Russian  and 
American  cities  were  reciprocally 
thawed. 

Official  representatives  of  the  two 
countries  are  not  the  only  ones 
trapped  in  this  maze.  Even  students 
o;et  themselves  involved. 

One  summer,  for  instance,  the 
Soviet  Union  unexpectedly  barred 
forty-six  American  students  from 
/Armenia  and  Georgia  though  both 
uxre  on  their  approved  tour.  We  re- 
uu  ned  the  scholarly  snub  by  closing 
loff  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and 
Massachusetts  to  a  Soviet  contingent. 

Near  Moscow,  around  the  same 
time,  two  motoring  American  at- 
taches ran  into  a  series  of  roadblocks 
*\'hich  forced  them  to  drive  past  an 
lirport,  where  they  were  stopped  and 
photographed  by  MVD  men.  Next 
iay  they  were  accused  of  spying  and 
irdered  out  of  the  country.  Forth- 
ivith,  two  equally  innocuous  Russian 
tttaches  in  Washington  were  de- 
:lared  personae  non  gratae  and 
.hipped  home. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  pro- 
posed a  mutual  relaxation  of  travel 
-estrictions  but  to  no  avail.  In  fact, 
luring  1957  the  Russians  tightened 
jp  theirs.  As  a  result,  in  May  last 
year  Washington  took  new  steps  to 
*ven  the  score.  Approximately 
15,000  miles  of  the  United  States 
ivere  summarily  closed  to  Russian 
ravel,  including  some  of  the  finest 


A  Tennessee  Whiskey  Tree 

Its  unusual  purpose,  all  but  forgotten  toddy, 
limits  the  amount  of  Jack  Daniel's  we  can  make 

Only  a  few  whiskey  makers  with  long  memories  might 
know  what  we  mean  by  a  "Tennessee  Whiskey  Tree." 
It's  a  hard  maple  growing  on  high  ground.  And  when 
its  charcoal  is  employed  in  an  old-fashioned  Tennessee 
way,  it  has  a  most  unusual  virtue. 
It  can  smooth  out  a  whiskey  Uke  nothing  else  in 
all  the  world. 

Today  just  one  distillery  takes  the  extra  time  to  make 
a  sippin'  whiskey  the  old  Tennessee  way.  And  that's 
our  small  Jack  Daniel's  distillery.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  may  lag  in  meeting  your  dealer's 
calls  for  it.  So  if  he's  out,  we  do  hope  you'll  try 
him  again  later. 

NO  OTHER  WHISKEY  IS  CHARCOAL  MELLOWED 
THE  OLD  TENNESSEE  WAY,  DROP  BY  DROP 

TENNESSEE  WHISKEY     .     90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE     •     DISTIttED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEt  DISTILtERY 
LYNCHBURG  (POP.  401),  TENNESSEE    01959,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery.  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
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sand  dunes  in  Indiana.  The  state  of 
Texas  was  interestingly  posted— Deaf 
Sniitli  County  was  off  limits  bm  Jim 
Hogg  (bounty  was  not.  The  partition 
of  (California  has  called  for  special 
ingenuity.  In  Los  .Angeles,  for  ex- 
ample, Russians  could  go  anywhere. 
But  they  had  to  stay  away  from  five 
gravel  pits,  four  golf  courses,  three 
cemeteries,  and  two  derricks  just  out- 
side the  city.  And  they  were  en- 
joined from  cheering  a  Rose  Bowl 
game  or  sputnik-gazing  at  Mt.  A\'il- 
son  Observatory. 

THESE  intricacies  are  plotted  on 
two  large  maps  of  the  United  States, 
printed  by  our  State  Department,  in 
which  pink  and  green  shadings  mark 
the  free  and  forbidden  territories 
and  towns.  Soviet  visitors  are  asked 
to  file  their  itineraries  in  advance 
with  the  State  Department  but,  once 
they  get  here,  are  pretty  much  on 
their  honor.  Most  of  them,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  too  scared  of  creating  an 
"incident"  to  do  much  unauthorized 
roaming,  and  we  rather  pride  our- 
selves on  not  checking  up  on  who  is 
where. 

For  the  Soviets,  of  course,  the 
travel  bans  present  no  special  en- 
forcement problem.  A  tight  watch 
on  resident  diplomats  and  news- 
papermen is  standard  police-state 
practice.  Visitors,  of  necessity,  make 
their  hotel  and  transportation  ar- 
rangements and  do  their  sight-seeing 
with  the  help  of  Intourist  and  its 
adhesive  guicles. 

The  casual  approach  of  our  State 
Department,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  a  matter  of  common  sense  than 
Boy  Scout  spirit.  If,  at  any  time,  the 
Kremlin  should  want  to  know  the 
lay  of  the  land  in,  say,  Minnehaha 
County,  South  Dakota,  or  Coffee 
County,  Tennessee,  they  need  only 
launch  a  satellite.  Soviet  citizens,  to 
be  sure,  can't  get  there.  But  we  don't 
hobble  the  visiting  Poles,  Ruman- 
ians, Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Czechs.  They  may  roam  where  they 
please— even  to  the  Chicago  zoo. 

And  who  knows— now  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  visited  Novosibirsk,  in  the 
forbidden  Urals,  and  several  of  the 
Khrushchev  party  have  toured  Dis- 
neyland (although  the  Chairman 
didn't  make  it)— perhaps  the  map 
game  is  nearly  played  out. 

—Kenneth  Mack  and 
Lewis  Marshall  Helm 
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it   s    not    the    gift 
it's    the    wrapping 

0\'  E  R  and  above  the  cards 
and  presents  we  buy,  Christ- 
mas this  year  will  cost  Americans 
about  a  hundred  million  dollars. 
This  predictable  excess  is  due  to  our 
firm  belief  that  an  object  doesn't 
become  a  gift  until  you  throw  away 
the  paper  it  came  in  and  wrap  it 
in  something  else.  Upon  this  simple 
concept  there  has  been  built  a  sturdy 
industry  whose  workings  1  have 
lately  explored.  General  Motors  of 
the  trade  is  Dennison,  which  pro- 
duces globe-circling  miles  of  fancy 
paper,  tags,  and  seals  at  its  PYaming- 
ham,   Massachusetts,   plant. 

"No  one  today  would  think  of 
sending  a  naked  gift,"  I  was  told  by 
Miss  Barbara  Morris  in  the  com- 
pany's New  York  office. 

This  is  bad  news  for  such  as  me. 
At  an  early  age  I  flunked  out  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  for  failing  to  master  the 
running  bowline.  Ever  since,  I  have 
been  poor  at  tying  things  up, 
whether  boats  or  packages.  Thus 
handicapped,  I  am  perennially  hu- 
miliated by  my  younger  female 
relatives,  by  blood  and  marriage, 
who  are  competitive  gift-wrappers. 
The  year  round  these  girls  assemble 
foils,  damasks,  muslins,  ribbons,  and 
wires.  In  odd  moments  they  gild  old 
pipe  cleaners  and  paint  masks  on 
ping-pong  balls.  With  deft  fingers 
and  fertile  fancies  they  create  new 
masterpieces  of  Yule  containership 
each  season.  Awed  and  envious,  I 
resolve  to  do  better  myself  next  year. 

I  am,  however,  licked  from  the 
start  not  merely  by  surplus  thumbs 


but  by  heredity  and  conditioning. 
For  one  thing,  I  did  not  learn  till 
(piite  late  in  life  that  there  were  peo- 
])le  who  actually  btmglit  paper  and  , 
string.  In  our  house  they  were  ^' 
hoarded  and  my  mother's  idea  of  aif 
acceptable  parcel  was  one  that  didn't 
fall  apart  until  it  reached  its  destina- 
tion. During  my  freshman  year  in 
college  I  was  mildly  embarrassed  by 
the  frayed  bundles  awaiting  me  in; 
the  mail  room.  But  in  due  course 
they— and  my  mother— became  Pome- 
roy  Hall  celebrities.  She  was  recog- 
nized as  a  woman  above  externals. 
I(  was  the  contents  that  inattered. 

.\nd  invariably  these  were  surpris- 
ing—perhaps a  rainbow-hued  scarf 
enveloped  in  gossamer  tissue  that 
had  entered  our  family  with  a  Tiffany 
vase;  or  a  chocolate  layer  cake  com- 
fortably nesting  in  old  bread 
wrappers.  Crevices  were  stuffed  with 
clippings  shrewdly  chosen  to  bring 
( loistered  Wellesley  girls  the  latest 
word  from  such  nvarit-garde  thinkers 
as  H.  L.  Mencken,  Mrs.  Bertrand 
Russell,  and  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley,  who 
was  giving  soya  beans  a  hard  sell 
around  this  time.  As  we  severed  the 
crudely  spliced  bits  of  string  and 
ripjjed  open  the  battered  box,  the 
delights  within  had  the  splendor  of 
a  butterfly  leaving  its  chrysalis  or  a 
clay  figure  freed  of  the  sculptor's 
rags. 

Such  joys  are  no  more.  Instead  of 
a  carefree  imveiling,  the  opening  of 
a  gift  package  today  is  an  act  of 
minor  vandalism.  Who,  for  example, 
wants  to  strike  the  first  blow  against 
a  regal  crepe-paper  candle  cunningly 
contrived  of  an  oatmeal  box  and 
crowned  with  simulated  flames  of 
cellophane?  Surely  even  the  tiniest 
fingers  must  falter  in  crumpling  a 
bespangled  cardboard  sled  to  get  at 
the  yo-yos  or  lollipops  inside.  There 
is,  I  am  told,  a  small  underground 
campaigning  for  the  reusable  gift 
wrap.  It  has  not,  however,  caught 
on  outside  of  Japan  where  fine 
presents  are  traditionally  draped  in 
heirloom  brocades  which  you  are  ex- 
pected to  return. 

The  American  Way  in  these  mat- 
ters, of  course,  is  different.  Like 
souffles  and  apple  pies  our  gay  paper 
confections  are  intended  to  give  only 
fleeting  pleasure.  And  they  play 
about  the  same  role  as  the  fancy 
dessert  which  brightens  up  a  spa- 
ghetti dinner. 
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Traditionalists  favor  the  old  stand- 
l)ys— holly,  Santas,  pine  cones,  ever- 
green wreaths,  candy  canes,  colored 
balls,  or  candles.  Each  year,  in  ad- 
dition, several  hundred  new  designs 
are  offered.  Dennison,  for  instance, 
is  fond  of  "cute"  patterns  such  as 
stylized  rows  of  chubby  snow  men 
but  frowns  on  the  "comic."  On  the 
other  hand  Hallmark  is  bullish 
about  its  "contemporary"  line  which 
features  such  motifs  as  Santa  on  a 
bicycle,  pogo  stick,  or  rocket.  With 
the  upsurge  in  church-going,  Wise 
Men,  Stars  of  Bethlehem,  and  other 
religious  themes  have  been  picking 
up,  and  Norcross  is  plugging  a  paper 
inspired  by  the  stained-glass  windows 
of  European  cathedrals.  Red  and 
green  still  outsell  all  other  Christmas 
colors.  Howe\er,  a  firm  with  the 
playful  name  of  Tie-Tie  boasts  that 
it  has  successfully  promoted  coal 
black  and  avocado. 

The  color  and  sheen  of  our  pack- 
ages this  year  was  foreordained  back 
in  19.57  since  it  takes  about  two  years 
for  a  new  design  to  move  from  the 
drawing     board      to     Woolworth's. 

Most  of  the  big  mass  producers 
don't  go  in  for  abstractions  or  exotic, 
very  costly  papers.  Known  as  "studio 
designs,"  these  are  made  by  smaller 
companies  catering  to  affluent  in- 
dividuals and  the  more  elegant  de- 
partment and  specialty  stores. 

Along  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  the 
plushier  shops  favor  austere  opu- 
lence. Bergdorf  Goodman's  treas- 
lues,  for  instance,  arrive  in  a  plain, 
if  sumptuous,  imitation  lame.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Texas,  Neiman- 
Marcus  maintains  its  own  designing 
corps  to  create  the  giddiest  of  col- 
lages. Many  are  topped  with  a  bonus 
artifact  of  some  sort— a  winged  choir 
boy,  an  orange  penguin  with  a  box 
of  crayons  glued  to  its  middle,  a 
sequined  nightingale  perched  on  a 
mauve  bow,  or  a  shocking  pink  Santa 
with  a  real  yarn  beard.  People  all 
over  the  country  order  N-M  gifts  by 
mail  for  the  sake  of  these  wrappings 
which  can  be  had  for  50  cents  or  a 
dollar  extra. 

A  few  are  harder  to  come  by.  For 
example,  a  girl  can  open  a  coppery 
gold  box  confident  that  it  contains 
—at  a  minimum— cultured  pearls. 
You  have  to  buy  at  least  |100  worth 
of  jewelry  to  get  it.  The  real  prize 
however  is  the  N-M  treasure  chest 
reserved   for   those  who  spend  .|200 


on  one  person  (who  is  presumably  on 
her  honor  not  to  trade  the  contents 
in  to  outfit  the  whole  family).  The 
chest  is  a  marbleized  box  with  its 
own  cast-iron  legs.  It  has,  of  course, 
a  thousand  post-holiday  uses.  For 
example,  it  would  make  an  ideal 
coffin  for  a  French  poodle  who  could 
lie  in  state  before  burial. 

Men  seem  to  like  store-bought 
Christmas  wraps.  But  most  women 
regard  them  as  cheating.  Real  do-it- 
yourself  addicts  also  spurn  ready- 
made  ensembles;  and  the  true  vir- 
tuoso is  above  such  subterfuges  as  a 
new  type  of  ribbon  which  sticks  to- 
gether when  moistened,  thus  perma- 
nently abolishing  the  old-fashioned 
knot. 

The  average  woman  prefers  to 
shop  around  for  her  own  collection 
of  paper,  seals,  tags,  ribbons,  boxes, 
and  Scotch  tapes.  Gift  wrapping  has 
produced  a  rich  literature  in  the 
service  magazines  and  manufacturers' 
brochures.  A  girl  who  takes  her  work 
seriously  could  spend  days  learning 
to  make  ten  different  kinds  of  bows 
and  rosettes,  none  of  which  is  per- 
mitted to  fasten  anything.  And  she 
must  choose  between  no  less  than 
fourteen  approved  methods  of  loop- 
ing a  piece  of  string  or  ribbon 
around  a  box.  Faced  with  these 
dizzying  alternatives,  the  wonder  is 
that  she  doesn't  go  out  and  buy  a 
few  rubber  bands. 

The  fact  that  she  doesn't,  say  the 
market  researchers,  reflects  the  same 
malaise  thai  drives  her  sporadically 
to  baking  her  own  bread  and 
shunning  cake  mixes.  As  Christmas 
nears  she  is  haunted  by  memories  of 
the  loving  efforts  her  forebears  spent 
hand-rolling  hankies,  embroidering 
doilies,  and  crocheting  afghans. 
What,  she  asks,  does  the  modern 
woman  give  of  herself  except  per- 
haps an  ankle  sprained  in  Gimbel's 
basement? 

From  this  psychotherapeutic  point 
of  view,  compulsive  gift  wrapping 
may,  then,  be  a  wholesome  outlet. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  I  have  no 
hope  of  producing  a  real  jewel  bow 
in  spite  of  the  dowel-and-brad  kit 
the  Tie-Tie  people  have  so  kindly 
furnished.  And  I  am  wasting  a  lot 
of  time  and  ribbon  in  dry  riuis, 
which  is  a  great  nuisance.  Biu  it's 
a  lot  less  bother  than  all  those 
bootees  Grandm:!  used  to  knit. 

—Marion  K.  Sanders 
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A  unique  blend  of  East  and  West, 
the  old  and  the  new,  Japan  offers 
an  endless  variety  of  never-lo-he- 
forgoUen  experiences.  Her  glorious 
countryside,  exciting  cities,  fine  hotels 
and  transportation  are  a  travel  dream 
come  true.  And  her  people's  charm 
and   courtesy  are   world-renowned. 


For  Ulerature  and 
infornialton,  see  your 
Travel  Agent  or  write: 


JimUmirJiiomm 


45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
651  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif, 
109  Kaiuloni  Avenue,  Honolulu  15,  Hawaii 
48  Front  Street  W.,  Toronto,  Onl.,  Canada 


a  new  symbol  for  a 
new  era  of  technology 

Space  Technology  Laboratories'  new 
corporate  symbol  represents  a 
bright  history  in  a  stimulating  age. 

Since  1954,  STL  has  provided  the 
over-all  systems  engineering 
and  technical  direction  for 
the  Air  Force  Ballistic 
Missile  Program,  and  con- 
ducts advanced  space 
probe  experiments  for 
the  Air  Force  at  the 
direction  of  such 
agencies  as  NASA 
and  ARPA. 

Scientists  and  engi- 
neers with  capabilities  j 
in  these  fields  are 
invited  to  inquire 
regarding  staff 
positions. 


Space  Technology 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

p.  O.  Box  95004 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 
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How  We  Look  to  Others — And 


Who  Makes  the  Image 


AS  Others  See  Us,  edited  by  Franz  M.  Josepli 
(Princeton,  $6),  is  an  excellent  collection 
of  twenty  essays— by  Europeans  and  Africans, 
Asians  and  Latin  Americans,  a  Britisher  and  a 
Canadian— on  their  impressions  of  the  llnitcd 
States.  Though  some  of  the  writers,  like  D.  \\\ 
Brogan,  Luigi  Barzini,  Jr.,  and  Raymond  Aron, 
are  already  well  known  as  observers  of  America, 
many  of  the  names  will  be  new  to  most  readers 
in  this  country.  .\s  a  group  they  have  been 
selected  with  great  skill;  the  editor  has  been  par- 
ticularly happy  in  finding  informed  and  gifted 
Asians  and  Africans  to  contribute  to  the  book. 
Only  two  of  the  writers— a  Yugoslav  lady  Com- 
munist atid  an  Egyptian  nationalist— seem  to  be 
seriously  handicapped  by  ideological  preconcep- 
tions, and  their  essays  are  far  from  commonplace. 

Reduced  to  their  lowest  common  denominator, 
the  writers  tend  to  see  the  same  persons,  products, 
events,  and  ideas  as  symptomatic  of  American 
society  in  the  last  twenty  years:  prohibition  and 
gangsters,  the  great  depression,  movies,  segrega- 
tion of  Negroes,  conformity,  and  McCarthy.  Es- 
pecially McCarthy.  His  name  must  occur  a 
dozen  times  for  every  allusion  to  the  Marshall 
Plan;  one  gets  the  feeling  that  he  must  have 
dominated  American  politics  longer  than  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  did. 

Fortunately,  the  picture  of  America  that 
emerges  from  the  book  is  not  quite  as  disturbing 
as  it  sounds  from  a  crude  listing  of  the  most 
popidar  tojjics  for  discussion,  because  the  listing 
has  to  leave  out  the  subtlety  of  observation,  the 
qualification  of  statement,  and  the  weighing  of 
one  impression  against  another  that  characterize 
most  of  the  essays.  Yet  the  book  is  disquieting  in 
a  way,  less  because  McCarthy  is  so  frequently 
mentioned  than  because  of  a  kind  of  literal- 
mindedness  that  permeates  so  many  of  the  essays, 
an  unconscious  denial  of  the  po.ssibility  of  the 
symbolic  in  American  life,  and  what  seems  to  me 
some  rather  vague  and  unexamined  ideas  of  how 
the  relations  between  nations  can  be  improved. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  agreement 
among  the  contributors  to  As  Others  Sec  Us  that 
.-Vmerican   art  is   a   failure  as   a   means  of  com- 


nuinication  across  national  boundaries.  Most  of 
the  writers  deplore  the  effect  of  .American  movies 
on  audiences  in  their  homelands,  and  novels 
hardly  come  off  better.  When  an  art  is  looked 
upon  as  a  desirable  aid  to  international  under- 
standing it  is  usually  something  like  dancing  or 
painting,  with  a  fairly  low  content  of  identifiable 
ideas.  Sometimes  an  unconscious  snobbery  seems 
to  operate;  many  of  the  essayists  want  more 
American  plays  and  fewer  American  movies  in 
tlu'ir  (oimtries,  though  it  is  difficult  to  know  why 
Marilyn  Monroe  is  a  less  attractive  representative 
of  .America  than  Tennessee  Williams,  unless  it  is 
supposed  that  the  smaller  audiences  who  go  to 
the  theatre  know  how  to  interpret  what  they  see 
better  than  the  larger  audiences  who  go  to  the 
movies. 

Or  such  a  notion  may  not  be  snobbish:  pos- 
sibly mass  audiences  really  are  too  imsophisti- 
catcd  to  deal  with  the  symbolic  process  that 
art  requires.  But  a  good  many  Americans 
saw  "The  Bicycle  Thief"  without  supposing  that 
stealing  bicycles  was  a  major  industry  of  postwar 
Italy,  and  for  generations,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, "Camille"  has  played  to  a  variety  of  Ameri- 
can audiences  without  leading  them  to  believe 
that  all  Frenchwomen  necessarily  divide  their 
time  between  coughing  and  prostitution.  Surely 
it  does  not  take  very  much  imagination  to  see 
that  these  works  are  more  concerned  with  poverty 
and  passion  than  with  theft  and  tuberculosis. 

Yet  in  the  end,  the  literal-mindedness  that 
alien  observers  often  fall  into  when  they  under- 
take to  examine  anything  American  is  testiinony 
to  the  intensity  of  their  interest  in  America. 
Much  the  same  sort  of  thing  has  recently  hap- 
pened to  Pasternak  here.  The  most  personal  of 
his  writings  have  sometimes  been  read  as  if  they 
could  be  forced  to  yield  Soviet  production  figures. 

Oddly  enough,  though  they  place  so  low  a 
value  on  American  art  as  a  means  of  international 
communication,  several  contributors,  especially 
those  from  smaller  countries  such  as  Switzerland 
and  Yugoslavia,  deplore  American  ignorance  of 
their  art.  Presumably  the  Swiss  wrote  his  essay 
before  the  very  considerable  New  York  success  of 
"The  Visit"  by  the  Swiss  novelist  and  playwright 
Duerrenmatt.     (Happily,    "The    Visit"    was    not 
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JAMES  JOYCE.  By  Richard  Ell- 
MANN.  "This  immensely  detailed, 
massive,  completely  detached  and 
objective,  yet  loving  biography, 
translates  James  Joyce's  books  back 
into  his  life."  —  N.  Y.  Times  Book 
Review.  2nd  printing.  16  pages  of 
photographs.  $12.50 

SIGNS  AND  SYMBOLS  IN 
CHRISTIAN  ART.  Popular  Edition 
—  Complete  and  Unabridged.  By 
George  Ferguson.  Includes  the 
complete  text  and  all  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  original  edition.  16  full- 
color  and  96  black-and-white  plates. 

$7.50 

VOODOO.  By  Alfred  Metraux. 
Voodoo  as  it  is  practiced  in  present- 
day  Haiti.  "Promises  to  become  the 
definitive  study  of  Voodooism." 
— Saturday  Review  Syndicate. 
Illustrated.  $6.50 

A  STUDY  OF  HISTORY,  Volume 
XI:  Historical  Atlas  and  Gazetteer. 
By  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  and  Ed- 
ward D.  Myers.  "Includes  and  lo- 
cates all  place  names  mentioned  in 
A  Study  of  History  ...  an  excel- 
lent series  of  notes  makes  the  pres- 
ent volume  highly  useful." — Boston 
Globe.  122  maps.  $12.50 

THE  FLOATING  WORLD  IN 
JAPANESE  FICTION:  Tale.i  of 
the  UKIYO  and  Their  Background. 
By  Howard  Hibbett.  The  glitter- 
ing life  of  the  brilliant  Genroku  era 
is  pictured  in  these  gay  stories. 
Illustrated  with  24  UKIYO-E  wood- 
cuts. $6.50 

AMERICAN  REPORTERS  ON 
THE  WESTERN  FRONT,  1914- 
1918.  By  Emmet  Crozier.  Some 
of  the  great  reporters  as  they  lived, 
wrote,  and  fought  during  the  first 
World  War.  "Emmet  Crozier's  book 
is  superb,"  says  Ernest  Heming- 
way. $6.50 


LONDON*  By  Jacques  Boussard, 
translated  by  Jean  Penfold.  Every 
aspect  of  London,  past  and  pres- 
ent, is  presented  in  this  latest  addi- 
ion  to  the  famous  Les  Beaux  Pays 
series.  1S3  illustrations;  I  map. 

$8.50 

THE  ART  OF  JAZZ:  E.rsays  on 
the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Jazz.  Edited  by  Martin  T.  Wil- 
liams. A  collection  of  the  best  writ- 
ing on  the  subject  of  jazz.  "Scarcely 
a  dull  beat  to  a  page." 

— Langston  Hughes.     $5.00 

DUEL  OF  ANGELS.  By  Jean 
GiRAUDOUX,  translated  by  Christo- 
pher Fry.  a  brilliant  translation 
and  adaptation  of  Giraudoux's  fa- 
mous play  about  the  struggle  be- 
tween V)^e  and  Virtue.  $3.00 

THE  ENGLAND  OF  NIMROD 
AND  SURTEES,   1815-18S4.   By 

E.  W.  BoviLL.  England  of  the  early 
19th  century  is  illustrated  here  in 
contemporary  drawings  and  the  re- 
flections of  leading  sports  writers 
of  the  period.  $5.00 

THE  PLAY  OF  DANIEL:  A  Thir- 
teenth-Century Musical  Drama.  Ed- 
ited by  Noah  Grfenberg,  preface 
by  E.  Martin  Browne,  narration 
by  W  H.  AuDFN.  A  modern  edition 
as  performed  by  the  New  York  Pro 
Musica  Antiqua,  including  the  com- 
plete score;  Latin  text  and  English 
translation:  notes  on  performance, 
history,  staging  and  costuming;  and 
illustrations  of  the  Biblical  story 
taken  from  medieval  sources.  $5.00 

At  all  bookstores 
*AN  ESSENTIAL  BOOK 


^  VOYAGING    UNDER    SAIL.    By 

Eric  C.  Hiscock.  Invaluable  infor- 
mation on  ocean  voyages  for  all 
yachtsmen  and  sailing  fans.  112 
photographs  and  56  diagrams.  $8.00 

OxjorcV.s  reference  boof<s 
make  ideal  gifts 

THE  OXFORD  COMPANION  TO 
FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Sir  Paul 
Harvey  and  J.  E.  Heseltine.  6,000 
entries;  articles  on  poets,  novelists, 
dramatists,  critics,  historians,  scien- 
tists, etc.;  alphabetical  listing;  cross- 
referencing;  2  maps.  $12.50 


THE  OXFORD  COMPANION  TO 
AMERICAN    LITERATURE.    By 

James  D.  Hart.  The  standard  guide 
to  American  books  and  authors, 
thoroughly  revised  and  brought  tip 
to  daie.  3rd  edition.  $10.00 


THE  OXFORD  COMPANION  TO 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Sir  Paul 
Harvey.  Covers  alphabetically  by 
title  and  author  more  than  ten  cen- 
turies of  literature  in  the  English 
language.  3rd  edition.  $  1 0.00 


THE  OXFORD  COMPANION  TO 
MUSIC.  By  Percy  A.  Scholes.  The 
most  famous  of  all  one-volume 
musical  encyclopedias,  brought  up- 
to-date  with  new  materials  on  con- 
temporary music  and  musicians. 
Illustrated.  9th  edition.  $21.50 


THE  SHORTER  OXFORD  ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY.  Prepared  by 
William  Little,  H.  W.  Fowler 
and  J.  CouLSON.  Revised  and  edited 
by  C.  T.  Onions.  The  big  one- 
volume  dictionary  based  on  the  re- 
nowned 13-volume  Oxford  English 
Dictionary.  3rd  edition.  $30.00 
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ADVENTUROUS  ALLIANCE:  The  Story  of  the 
Agassiz  Family  of  Boston  by  Louise  Hall 
Thorp.  The  author  of  The  Peabody  Sisters 
of  Salem  adds  to  her  brilliant  tapestry  of 
19th-century  New  England  society  in  this 
enchanting  biography  of  the  famous  Swiss 
naturalist  and  his  wife.  $3.00 

^ADVENTURES  OF  A  BIOGRAPHER  by  Cath. 
erine  Drinker  Bowen.  The  biographer  of 
Justice  Holmes,  John  Adams,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  Tchaikovsky  reveals  the  hazards,  ex- 
citements, and  rewards  she  has  known.  $4.00 

-X^JOHN  PAUL  JONES:  A  Sailor's  Biography 
by  Samuel  Eliot  Merison.  The  first  authentic 
life  story  of  America's  naval  hero  by  Amer- 
ica's foremost  naval  writer.  "If  you  haven't 
read  Morison  you  haven't  read  anything  on 
John  Paul  Jones." — Gerald  W.  Johnson. 
Illustrated.     $6.50 

WHAT  END  BUT  LOVE  by  Gordon  Webber. 

This  re-creation  of  an  American  family's  his- 
tory in  a  lost  American  time  tells  the  story 
of  the  automobile's  effect  on  the  spiritual 
fabric  of  one  family.  $4.75 

THE  PIEBALD  STANDARD:  A  Biography  of  the 
Knights  Templars  by  Edith  Simon.  "Told 
with  the  color  and  liveliness  one  would  ex- 
pect from  the  author  of  The  Golden  Hand 
and  The  Twelve  Pictures." — N,  Y.  Times. 
Illustrated.     $5.00 

CUSTER:  The  Life  of  General  George  Arm* 
strong  Custer  by  Jay  Monaghan.  A  noted 
historian  tells  the  whole  story  of  this  daring 
Civil  War  general  and  Indian  fighter,  and  his 
plucky  bride.  Illustrated.     $6.00 

BARTLETT'S    FAMILIAR    QUOTATIONS.    The 

completely  revised  Centennial  Edition  con- 
tains 1068  pages  of  quotations  with  an  in- 
dex of  more  than  115,000  entries.     $10.00 

THE  ALL  NEW  FANNIE  FARMER  COOKBOOK. 

Modernized  from  cover  to  cover,  America's 
most  famous  basic  cookbook  offers  all  the 
well-known  advantages  plus  many  new  fea- 
tures including  recipes  in  2-column,  step- 
by-step  form.  $4.95 
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THE  RESCUERS  by  Margery  Sharp.  An  en- 
chanting story  for  the  young  in  heart  who 
have  enjoyed  such  books  as  Stuart  Little  and 
Charlotte's  Web.  Garth  Williams  has  illus- 
trated this  mouse  epic  with  delightful  draw- 
ings. $3.00 

4fTHE  YEARS  WITH  ROSS  by  James  Thurber. 

In  his  "most  notable"  best  seller  James 
Thurber  tells  the  entertaining  story  of  life 
behind  the  scenes  at  The  New  Yorker  in  the 
days  when  its  creator,  Harold  Ross,  was  edi- 
tor. With  Thurber  drawings.  $5.00 

IT'S  GOOD  TO  BE  ALIVE  by  Roy  Campanella. 

"Gallantry  almost  beyond  human  under- 
standing."— N.  Y.  Times.  The  personal  story 
of  the  baseball  hero  whom  paralysis  could 
not  lick.  Illustrated.     $4.75 

VERSES  FROM  1929  ON  by  Ogden  Nash.  Six 

hundred  of  Nash's  best  verses  selected  and 
revised  by  "America's  Comic  Poet  Laureate." 
The  long-awaited  one  volume  collection  of 
the  work  of  our  most  entertaining  writer  of 
light  verse.  $6.00 

THE  TENTS  OF  WICKEDNESS  by  Peter  De 
Vries.  "One  of  the  wittiest,  funniest  books 
of  the  year.  Any  year." — N,  Y.  Herald 
Tribune.  "His  best,  his  most  incendiary 
farce."— N.  Y.  Times.  $3.75 

DEAR  BEAST  by  Nancy  Hale,  author  of  A 
New  England  Girlhood.  "Brilliant,  as  well 
as  true  and  fascinating  and  I  loved  every 
bright,  sharp  sentence.  No  one  can  do  this 
social  comedy  as  well  as  Nancy  Hale." 

— ^Mary  Ellen  Chase.    $4.00 

THE  GREAT  COMMAND  by  Nard  Jones.  The 

spectacular  biography  of  Doctor  Marcus 
Whitman,  the  missionary  who  helped  to 
open  the  Great  Northwest.  $5.00 

^ADD   A    DASH    OF    PITY   by    Peter   Ustinov. 

Stories  written  with  inimitable  polish  and 
sophistication  by  the  protean  Ustinov  — 
actor,  pantomimist,  playwright,  TV  star, 
now  a  delightfully  sardonic  author.    $3.75 
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taken  as  a  literal  picture  of  everyday  life  in 
contemporary  Switzerland.)  And  certainly  the 
Yugoslav  lady  wrote  her  essay  before  the  firm  of 
London  House  and  Maxwell  set  out  on  its  very 
recent  program  of  publishing  Yugoslav  fiction, 
starting  with  Tlie  Brid'^e  micr  the  Dritw  and 
Bosnian  Story,  historical  novels  by  Ivo  Andric, 
and  A  Day  in  Spring  by  Ciril  Kosmac. 

THE  kind  of  contact  between  countries  that 
most  of  the  contributors  to  As  Otiirrs  See  Us  be- 
lieve in  is  travel.  One  of  them  says  bluntly,  "the 
more  travel  the  better,"  but  most  are  decidedly 
more  selective.  They  do  not  want  the  traveling 
to  be  done  by  tourists,  who  are  vidgar  and 
harnessed  to  cameras;  or  by  "missions,"  which  are 
too  official;  or  by  military  and  civilian  govern- 
ment employees,  who  tend  to  stay  in  little  en- 
claves of  their  own  and  not  to  mix.  The  only 
travelers  who  seem  to  be  universally  approved 
are  stucients  and  intellectuals.  Since  most  of  the 
writers  have  been  students  and  are  intellectuals, 
there  may  be  an  element  of  harmless  self-con- 
gratulation in  the  choice. 

Yet  even  the  right  travelers  may  go  wrong.  A 
German  writer,  Peter  von  Zahn.  in  the  course  of 
an  otherwise  extremely  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed essay,  remarks  on  one  page  that  more 
Europeans  should  visit  America  for  themselves 
and  on  the  next  page  that  the  complexity  of 
America  is  such  that,  whatever  preconceptions 
the  visitor  brings  with  him  he  will  find  confirmed 
when  he  gets  here.  It  would  be  easy  to  ac- 
cumulate a  library  of  books,  many  of  them  by 
scholars  and  intellectuals,  to  demonstrate  the 
accuracy  of  the  latter  opinion.  Mary  McCarthy 
(no  relation)  somewhere  says  that  religion  is  good 
only  for  good  people:  maybe  travel  is  broadening 
only  for  broad  people.  And  G.  B.  Shaw,  who  did 
a  good  deal  of  traveling  without  letting  it  change 
his  mind  about  anything  important,  has  a  re- 
mark in  the  Preface  to  Geneva  to  the  effect  that 
if  you  want  people  to  get  along  peaceably  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  leave  some  space  between  them. 

The  chief  assumption  that  underlies  As  Others 
See  Us  is  made  explicit  by  the  editor  in  a  post- 
script. "The  degree  to  which  the  peoples  of  the 
world  understand  one  another,"  he  writes,  "is 
a  measure  of  the  success  their  statesmen  can 
achieve  in  avoiding  calamity."  Certainly  under- 
standing is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  misunder- 
standing, and  it  can  lead  to  some  of  the  qualities 
most  needed  in  international  relations,  like  pa- 
tience. But  understanding  is  not  a  universal 
solvent  of  political  difficulties.  A  reader  can 
understand  the  essays  by  the  Israeli  and  Egyptian 
ccjntributors  to  As  Otiiers  See  Us,  and  under- 
stand something  of  the  aspirations  of  the  nations 
they  represent,  without  having  any  very  clear 
idea  of  how  calamity  can  be  avoided  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

"Understanding"  is  a  useful  word  because  it 


has  such  a  vague  meaning.  Each  of  us  wants 
his  own  country  inulerstood  as  a  gawky  adoles- 
cent wants  to  be  understood,  but  often  we  luider- 
stand  other  nations  the  way  Churchill  understood 
Hitler  or  Khrushchev  (belatedly)  understood 
Stalin. 

Reading  As  Otiiers  See  Us  is  hard  work,  not 
because  the  essays  are-  obscure  or  badly  written 
(they  are  not)  but  because  the  American  reader 
must  constantly  stop  to  ask  himself:  "Is  this  true? 
Is  the  United  States  really  like  that?  ^^'hat  is  the 
evidence  for  rebuttal?"  But  the  book  is  also  verv 
rewarding  reading,  and  no  one  who  goes  through 
all  the  essays  in  an  alert  and  critical  and  self- 
examining  spirit  will  fail  to  learn  something,  not 
only  about  what  the  neighbors  think,  biil  also 
about  his  couiury  and  himself. 

AS    WE    SEE    OURSELVES 

Fiction  of  the  Fifties  is  a  collection  of  leccnt 
American  short  stories  selected  by  Herbert  Gold 
(Doubleday,  .S.S.OS).  Anyone  who  comes  to  it 
after  As  Otiiers  See  Us  reads  through  the  book 
with  considerable  discomfort,  realizing  what  kind 
of  imjjression  these  stories  of  sickness,  family  un- 
happiness,  meaningless  violence,  hiunan  insen- 
sitivity,  etc.,  etc.,  will  make  on  literal-minded 
readers  in  Ceylon  and  Outer  Mongolia.  But  it 
is  not  a  writer's  duty  to  create  simny  tales  to 
sell  his  native  country  abroad,  and  writers  who 
have  tried  to  tackle  the  job  that  way  have  either 
gone  quietly  unread  or  become  international 
bores. 

Criticism  of  the  book  has  to  follow  other  lines. 
The  editor's  contention  (and  the  official  "excuse" 
for  the  collection)— that  there  is  some  significantly 
different  or  special  kind  of  writing  being  done 
in  America  in  the  present  decade— remains  re- 
soundingly improved,  in  part  because  the  "beat" 
writers  are  almost  entirely  unrepresented.  But 
an  anthology  of  short  stories  really  needs  no  more 
excuse  for  existence  than  a  party— if  the  stories, 
like  the  guests,  have  enough  to  offer. 

Not  all  the  stories  do.  Gold  includes  several 
that  are  heavy-handed  and  obvious,  but  he  also 
includes  some  good  ones.  The  most  popular 
form  is  the  story  that  has  the  appearance  of  an 
autobiographical  fragment,  and  particularly  fine 
examples  are  provided  by  James  Baldwin,  Ana- 
tole  Broyard,  and  R.  V.  Cassill.  Other  excep- 
tionally good  stories,  of  very  different  sorts,  are 
by  Saul  Bellow,  John  Cheever,  Flannery  O'Con- 
nor, and  J.  F.  Powers. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  that  there  are  no 
discoveries  in  the  collection  (though  some  of  the 
stories  have  not  been  easy  to  find)  and  so  little 
work  by  younger  writers.  The  average  age  of  the 
contributors  runs  somewhere  around  forty,  and 
several  of  them  had  reputations  established 
before  the  present  decade.  The  editor's  intro- 
duction and  the  little  notes  by  the  contributors 
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FLIGHT 
FROM  ASHIYA 

a  novel  by 
ELLIOTT  ARNOLD 

$3-95 

THE 
WAR  LOVER 

a  novel  by 
JOHN  HERSEY 

$5-00 

MOZART 
AND  HIS  TIMES 

a  biography  by 
ERICH  SCHENCK 

$10.00 

SONIA,  JE  T'ADORE 

by  the  creator  of 

Major  Thompson, 

PIERRE  DANINOS 

$4.00 

THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  LOVE 

from  the  Greeks 

to  the  present  day  by 

MORTON  M.  HUNT 

$5-95 

TABLE  TOPICS 

by  the 

distinguished  authority 

on  food  and  wine, 

JULIAN  STREET 

$4-50 

GOD'S  FRONTIER 

a  novel  from  the  Spariish  of 

JOSE  LUIS 

MARTIN  DESCALZO 

$3-95 

COOK, 

MY  DARLING 

DAUGHTER 

a  new  cook  book  by 
MILDRED  0.  KNOPF 

$4-95 

LOVE 
AT  ALL  AGES 

a  novel  by 
ANGELA  THIRKELL 

$4-50 

THE  CLASSIC 
FRENCH  CUISINE 

a  complete  cook  book 
for  Americans  by 

JOSEPH  DONON 

$5-00 

THE  END 

OF  AMERICAN 

INNOCENCE 

first  years  of  our  time:  IQ12-1'/ 
HENRY  F.  MAY 

$575 

THE 
SAME  DOOR 

short  stories  by 
JOHN  UPDIKE 

$3-75 

THE  GREAT 
BUFFALO  HUNT 

fine  Western  Americana  by 
WAYNE  CARD 

$5-75 

DON  CHATO 

a  novel  by 
ANNE  MEHDEVI 

$4.00 

ADVENTURES  OF 
THE  MIND 

distinguished  articles  from  the 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

$4.50 

LYRICS  ON 
SEVERAL  OCCASIONS 

a  selection  of  songs 
and  commentaries  by 
IRA  GERSHWIN   $5.00 

ARTURO'S 
ISLAND 

a  novel  from  the  Italian  of 
ELSA  MORANTE 

$4.50 

THE  FABULOUS 
SHOWMAN 

The  Life  and  Times 

of  P.  T.  Barnum  by 

IRVING  WALLACE 

$5-00 

LIFE  IN  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE 

a  personal  account 

of  organization  life  by 

ALAN  HARRINGTON 

$4.50 

HIDDEN  AMERICA 

the  discovery  of 

buried  landmarks  of  the  past  by 

ROLAND  RORBINS 

and  EVAN  JONES 

$5-00 

VIRUS  HUNTERS 

the  lives  and  triumphs 

of  modern  medical  pioneers  by 

GREER  WILLIAMS 

$5-95 
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"Out  in  the  sunlight,  in  the  dying 
daylight,  and  under  the  stars,  they 
stood,  and  although  they  could  not 
advance,  they  would  not  retire." 
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THEY  WHO 
FOUGHT  HERE 

Text  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley 

illustrations  selected  by 
Hirst  D.  Milhollen 


A  magnificently  illustrated  account  of 
Civil  War  soldiers  —  both  Yankee 
and  Confederate 

Who  they  were: 

From  paper  hanger  to  pianist,  from  lads  of 
11  and  12  to  determined  Graybeards  ap- 
proaching 80,  from  scholar  whose  haversack 
held  Greek  and  Latin  textbooks  to  farm- 
hand who  could  not  read  at  all. 

What  they  wore: 

"In  this  army  one  hole  in  the  seat  of  the 
breeches  indicates  a  Captain-two  holes  a 
lieutenant  and  the  seat  of  the  pants  all  out 
indicate(s)  that  the  individual  is  a  private." 

Why  they  fought: 

"Quiet  fell,  and  presently  the  man  who  had 
lost  a  leg  inquired  calmly:  'Why  did  you 
come  down  here  anyway,  fighting  us?' 
Equally  without  emotion  but  with  much 
pride,  the  man  in  blue,  whose  arm  was  gone, 
replied:  'For  the  old  flag.'  " 

And  countless  other  details,  sometimes 
amusing,  often  poignant,  documented  with 
many  rare  Civil  War  photographs.  To  place 
on  the  same  honored  shelf  with  Divided 
We  Fought. 

Reserve  your  copy  today. 

over-sized  format,  207  photographs, 
$10.00 
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Oil  the  (lifluultics  they  entouiiter  in 
wiiiiiit^  demonstrate  oiue  more  how 
ihill  writers  can  be  when  they  start 
talking  about  their  "work,"  though 
a  good  many  of  the  contributors  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  saying  as 
little  as  possible,  and  John  Checver 
has  written  a  distinguished  para- 
graph. 

TYPES     AND     STF,  REOTYPF.  S 

I  N  general  the  foreign  observers  who 
give  their  im])ressions  of  America  in 
As  Others  Sec  Us  are  confident  that 
the  United  States  is  dominated  by 
businessmen,  both  in  fact  and  as  an 
ideal.  That  businessmen  in  fact  ex- 
ercise an  enormous  amount  of  pow'er 
seems  intlisputable,  biu  whether  or 
not  they  have  such  a  hold  on  ilie 
imaginations  of  Americans  as  these 
observers  Ix'Iicvc  is  more  open  to 
doubt.  On  most  (ollege  c  "iiDnses  a 
le(  ture  by  T.  S.  Eliot  would  attract  a 
larger  audience  than  a  leduic  i)\ 
Crawford  Greenewalt,  and  if  Roger 
Blough  and  Brigille  Hardot  were 
inaking  personal  appearances  on  op- 
posite sides  of  town  even  a  fairly 
stupid  (liief  of  police  could  solve  the 
])rol)lem  of  deciding  where  to  ])ul 
the  cops.  Polls  seem  to  indicate  that 
young  Americans  are  now  much  less 
respectful  of  i)usinessmen  than  thev 
were  in  the  1920s,  and  ilic  present 
generation  has  been  gia\cl\  scolded, 
mostly  in  l^ooks  it  would  not  deign 
to  lead,  for  lacking  the  drive  and 
indifference  to  security  that  pre- 
simiably  make  men  ca]:)lains  of  in- 
dustry. 

By  this  time  we  all  ought  to  be 
well  informed  about  business  leaders. 
There  have  been  endless  novels 
iibout  businessmen  in  recent  years, 
elaborate  projects  in  entrepreneurial 
history,  gocxl  fjiographies  of  men  like 
Ford  and  Rockefeller,  collections  of 
lectures  by  (or  purportedly  by)  presi- 
dents and  board  chairmen  of  large 
industries,  and  several  sc^ciological 
studies  of  various  degrees  of  friendli- 
ness, of  which  The  Power  Elite  by 
C.  Wright  Mills  is  perhaps  the  least 
friendly. 

Yet  if  anyone  will  take  the  troui^le 
to  run  through  the  proper  names  in 
the  index  to  Men  at  the  Top  by 
Osborn  Elliott  (Harper,  $3.95)  be- 
fore he  reads  the  book,  he  will  prob- 
ably be  surprised  at  how  few  he  will 
lecognize.     Of   course    some    of    the 


names  give  themselves  away;  a  Eord 
or  ,1  Mellon  or  a  Hein/  mentioned 
in  a  book  on  business  leaders  is  not 
likely  to  be  an  abstract  expressionist 
painter.  But  many  of  the  names  be- 
long to  men  of  similar  importance  in 
the  business  world,  and  I  at  least 
rccogni/ed  \ery  fcAv. 

What  Elliott  is  trying  to  do  in 
Men  at  the  Top,  he  says,  is  to  destroy 
the  stereotype  of  the  tycoon  (one  of 
our  more  freciuenily  destroyed  stereo- 
types) and  replace  it  with  something 
closer  to  reality.  He  wants  to  avoid 
creating  a  new  stereotype,  and  in 
that  he  succeeds.  He  simply  brings 
together  a  large  mass  of  facts,  fjased 
on  extensive  c|uestioniiaires  and  per- 
sonal interviews,  about  the  incomes, 
wives,  pastimes,  duties,  working 
hours,  public  service,  backgrounds, 
health,  hobbies,  etc.,  of  leading 
executives. 

Not  that  the  approach  is  statisti- 
cal: rather  it  is  chatty.  The  reader 
hobnobs  with  Bill  Paley  and  Jackij 
Hein/,  though  he  never  achieves  the 
same  degree  of  intimacy  with  Hank 
Ford.  ,\11  the  executives  have  a 
folksy  way  of  talking,  but  some  are 
folksier  than  others,  and  a  few  like 
to  .see  themselves  as  conductors  of 
symphony  orchestras.  Their  i! 
literacies  seem  to  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated except  for  an  unnamed  Mid- 
westerner  who  wrote  in  response  to 
a  question  aliout  executives'  wives, 
"Never  mind  the  wife— she  don't 
count— talks  too  much."  The  book, 
and  perhaps  the  world,  needs  more 
men  like  that. 

Elliott  is  no  critic  of  big  business 
or  of  its  leadership.  Obviously  he 
admires  his  subjects,  and  his  writing 
shows  that  he  speaks  their  language. 
Rut  his  greatest  admiration  goes  to 
the  occasional  executive  who  pur- 
sues some  cultural  hobby,  like 
Greenewalt,  who  is  not  only  the 
head  of  du  Pont  but  also  a  classical 
scholar  and  a  highly  accomplished 
j)hotographer  of  birds. 

Men  at  the  Top  contains  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  information  put 
together  in  a  breezy  way;  reading  it 
will  cost  the  reader  no  pain  and  will 
probably  give  him  pleasure. 

I  F  businessmen  continue  to  be  little 
known  it  is  through  no  fault  of  those 
enterprising  rascals  known  as  public- 
relations  men.  Or  is  it?  Maybe  the 
blandly  adroit  surface  that  the  pub- 


The  Swivel  Chair 


Aloof  from  the  din  of  publishers  crying 
their  wares  with  intemperate  superlatives,  the  swivel 
chair  offers  this  scientific  field  guide  to  the  readers 
on  your  Christmas  list.  Where  possible,  excerpts  from 
reviews  will  present  a  simple  factual  description  of  the 
books  recommended.  The  shopper  has  only  to  identify 
the  recipient  and  the  job  is  nearly  done. 

For  those  who  read  every  word  of  the 
front  page  of  the  Sunday  Times  Book  Review, 
these  three  titles  which  were  introduced  there 
as    follows:    The    Coming    of    the    Neiv    Deal    by 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr.  ($6.75)  "One  of  the  major 
works  in  American  historical  literature.''  A  Natural 
History  of  New  York  City  by  John  Kieran  ( $5.75 ) 
"A  remarkable  book.''  Illus.  by  Henry  B.  Kane.  The 
Arif^ada  by  Garrett  Mattingly  ($6.00)  "Quite  simply, 
a  historical  masterpiece."' 

For  those  who  check  the  bestseller  list:   The 

Ape  in  Me  by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  ($3.00)  "Lav- 
ishes splendidly  deserved  invective."  New  York  Times 
A  Natural  History  of  New  York  City  and  The 
Coming  of  the  Netv  Deal. 

For  men  who  want  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  woman:  The  Light  of  Com- 
mon Day  by  Lady  Diana  Cooper  ($5.00) 
"Some  books  bring  out  the  beast  in  the 
reviewer.  Not  this  one.  Its  effect  is  to  make 
you  want  to  give  Lady  Diana  a  big  kiss." 
New   York   Times 

For     discoverers     of     first     novelists: 

Goodbye,  Columbus  by  Philip  Roth  ($.3.75)  "His 
story  is  brilliant  .  .  .  one  catches  lampoonings  of  our 
swollen  and  unreal  American  prosperity  that  are  as 
observant  and  charming  as  Fitzgerald."  Alfred  Kazin, 
the  Reporter 

And  those  who  follow  our  writers  of 

note:  Pursuit  of  the  Prodigal  hy  Louis  Auchincloss 
($3.75)  "Tells  his  story  with  the  speed  and  color  of  a 
writer  of  good  adventure  yarns."  Saturday  Review 
Dance  Back  the  Buffalo  by  Milton  Lott  ($4.50) 
"Moving,  colorful,  rich."  New  York  Times 

And  those  who  want  to  be  beguiled  by  wit  and 
grace:  Storm  in  the  Village  by  "Miss  Read"  ($3.50) 
"Rare  combination  of  humor,  delicacy, 
irony  and  precision."  New  York  Times 
Love  in  the  Mist  by  Rosalie  Packard 
($3.50)  "A  grand  mixture  of  positively 
dancing  figures  of  speech   and   of  sympa^ 


thetic    understanding."    Orville    Prescott,    New    York 
Times 


For  anyone  who  has  visited  an  art 
gallery:  A  History  of  Art  by  Germain  Ba- 
zin  ($9.00)  A  survey  of  the  entire  record 
of  man's  achievements  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture. 


And  for  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  own  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds:  A  Field 
Guide  to  Bird  Songs  (.$10.00)  Two  12"  LP  record- 
ings of  the  songs  and  calls  of  more  than  300  species 
of  land  and  water  birds;  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Roger  Tory  Peterson  Field  Guide  Series. 

For  those  who  want  their  news,  to- 
day's and  yesterday's,  in  depth :  From 
~i  VW<  '''^  Morgenthau  Diaries,  Years  of  Crisis, 
pks^^  1928-1938  by  John  Morton  Blum,  with  a 
preface  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
($7.50)  "Fresh  and  vitally  significant  pages."  New 
York  Times  The  Fourth  Branch  of  Government  by 
Douglass  Cater  ($3.50)  "A  penetrating  critique  of  the 
dynamics  of  American  publicity."  New  }  ork  Times 
The  Yellow  Wind  by  William  Stevenson  ($6.00) 
"Most  readable  book  on  Red  China  ...  as  well  in- 
formed as  the  best  and  singularly  fair  and  just." 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 

For    anybody:    Pickett's    Charge   by 

George  R.  Stewart    ($5.00)    "A  whale  of  a  story  for 
anybody."  New  York  Times 

For  the  young  scientist  and  his  con- 
temporary   on     the    biography    jag:     Realm    of 

Numbers  by  Isaac  Asimov  ($2.75)  "A  most  enter- 
taining and  informative  blending  of  modern  science, 
ancient  history,  word  study  and  general  information.  ' 
John  Kieran.  The  North  Star  Series  ($1.95  ea.) 
Written  by  America's  most  distinguished  authors  about 
famous  evtmts  and  famous  people  in  American  history. 

For  those  who  would  prefer  this  gift 
above  anything  in  the  bookstore:  The  Second 
World  War,  An  Hlustrated  History  by  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  and  the  Editors  of  "Life"  The  most  eloquent 
words  of  the  greatest  modern  military  historian, 
matched  by  the  best  photographic  coverage  of  World 
War  II,  and  climaxed  by  the  voice  of  Churchill  himself 
delivering  his  greatest  war-time  speeches. 
The  list  price  of  the  deluxe  edition  will  be 
$27.50.  For  the  regular  edition  (without 
box  and  record )  $25.00. 

Merry  Christmas  field  work. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company  Publishers 
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A  novel  by  JAMES  MICHENER.  Michpner's  greatest 
tale  of  the  Pacific  .  .  .  the  thousand-year  story  of 
a  paradise  on  earth  and  of  the  proud  and  passionate 
people  who  settled  there.  946  pages.  Endpaper 
maps  in  color.  Limited  Signed  Edition,  $15.00 
Regular  Edition,  $6.95 


The  Mansion 

By  WILLIAM  FAULKNER.  The  new  novel  about  the 
Snopes  family  of  Yoknapatawpha  County,  by  the 
Nobel  Prize  winning  author. 

Limited  Signed  Edition,  $12.50 
Regular  Edition,  $4.75 


let  One 


An  Autobiography  by  MOSS  HART.  "One  of  the 
best  memoirs  of  this  or  any  other  theatrical  genera- 
tion."—time    MAGAZINE.  $5.00 


The  Cai e 

A  novel  by  ROBERT  PENN  WARREN.  "Robert 
Penn  Warren  at  his  best,  and  they  don't  come 
much    better    than    that."-Arthur    Mizener,    n.  y. 

TIMES    BOOK    REVIEW.  $4.95 


Battle 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  BULGE 

By  JOHN  TOLAND.  "A  gripping,  fascinating  pre- 
sentation of  an  epic  struggle."— general  Matthew 
RIDCWAY.  Photographs,  endpaper  map  in  3  colors, 
400  pages.  $5.00 


Men  Die 

A  novel  by  HUMES.  "Talent  was  unmistakable  in 
The  Underground  City,  but  MEN  DIE  proves  that 
Humes  is  a  writer. "-GranuiHe  Hicks,  Saturday 
REVIEW.  $3.50 


Now  at  your  bookslero  •  RANDOM  HOUSt,  N.T. 


THE     NEW     BOOK.S 


lie-relations  man  tries  to  give  his 
( lient  is  actually  a  smokescreen,  and 
I  lie  l)Iiint-s|)oken  tycoons  of  the  last 
(eiiiiny  were  actually  closer  to  the 
|)ul)li(.  Nobody  today  is  .going  to 
say  "The  pid)lic  he  damned"  or  "I've 
got  the  power,  hain't  I?"  no  matter 
how  much  he  feels  like  it.  (Inci- 
dentally, Elliott  reports  that  what 
Clharles  K.  Wilson  reiiUy  said  was, 
"AV'liat's  good  for  the  (ciimtiy  is  good 
for  Cieneral   .Motors.") 

The  Image  Merchants  by  Irwin 
Ro.ss  (Doubleday,  $b)  is  an  account 
of  the  curious  customs,  magic  rites, 
and  eminent  sorcerers  of  the  pul)lic- 
relations  world,  or  what  Ross  calls 
PR.  It  seems  that  the  place  of  the 
sweet  potato  in  some  primitive  tribes 
and  the  coffee  bean  in  others  is  taken 
in  PR  by  something  called  money. 
This  money  is  exchanged  in  a  variety 
of  complicated  ways,  not  to  buy  any- 
thing as  it  is  in  some  cultures,  but 
sim|)ly  to  enhance  the  prestige  (the 
"public  image")  of  the  man  who  has 
it.  T'ht  rituals  of  exchange  are 
presided  over  by  certain  shamans 
who  look  for  support  of  their  craft 
not  to  an  ancient  tradition  but  to  a 
large  and  heady  literature  largely 
written  by  themselves.  It  is  tfie 
acknowledged  privilege  of  a  shaman 
to  take  a  substantial  bite  out  of  the 
money  that  is  exchanged  under  his 
supervision.  He  is  also  expected  to 
"get  results,"  though  these  are  often 
vaguely  defined,  except  in  selected 
situations,  like  elections,  where  his 
magic  has  a  potency  that  has  im- 
j^ressed  outsiders,  and  e\'en  terrified 
some  amateur  observers.  It  is  evident 
that  many  of  the  shamans  believe 
in  their  own  powers;  doubtless  some 
are  footling  fellows  with  no  concern 
for  the  higher  thought  behind  their 
mystery,  but  others  assemble  odd  col- 
lections of  people  in  meetings  called 
symposiums  to  discuss  when  it  is 
justifiable  to  tell  a  lie  and  other 
hard  c]uestions  that  come  up  in  the 
practice  of  their  art. 

I  do  not  know  how  gcjod  a  guide 
to  this  strange  tribe  Ross  is,  because 
before  I  read  his  book  everything  I 
knew  about  PR  I  had  learned  from 
bad  novels  and  disgruntled  Demo- 
crats. The  Image  Mcrchauts  is  a 
less  substantial  book  than  Martin 
Mayer's  study  of  the  advertising  in- 
dustry, Madison  Axicnue,  U.  S.  A.. 
but  PR  seems  to  be  a  less  sidjstantial 
field  than  advertising.  Ross  is  critical 


of  some  of  the  activities  he  describes, 
but  I  get  the  impression,  perhaps 
baseless,  that  he  found  less  to  criti- 
cize in  the  field  than  he  expected  to 
find  when  he  started  his  investiga- 
tion, lie  is  harsher  on  the  role  of 
PR  in  iKilitics,  though  why  the  po- 
litical ,i(ti\ities  he  de.scribes  should 
be  called  public  relations  rather 
than  advertising  escapes  the  lav 
mind. 

Like  Men  at  the  Top.  The  I)na<re 
Meiehant.s  is  briskly  written  in  a 
snappy  journalistic  style  (much  of 
the  book  oiiginally  appeared  as 
articles   in   the  New  York  Post). 

THREE     SHOWMEN 

ONE  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the 
.\merican  entertainment  industry, 
whose  image  of  oui'  society  occasions 
so  much  alarm  in  both  foreign  ob- 
servers and  domestic  critics,  was  P.  T. 
Rarnum.  Barnum  of  course  knew  all 
about  advertising  when  it  was  in  its 
infancy  and  a  good  deal  about  pub- 
lic relations  before  it  was  born. 

Irving  ^^'allace's  new  life  of 
Barnum.  The  Fabulous  Showman 
(Knopf,  $5)  is  a  light-hearted,  gos- 
sipy, lively  book,  and  indeed  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  subject  could  be 
treated  in  any  other  way.  Wallace 
seems  to  have  done  more  work  on" 
Barnum's  private  life  than  previous 
biographers,  and  he  thinks  that 
Barnum  was  personally  a  dull  and 
banal  man.  Certainly  his  precepts 
on  how  to  succeed,  etc.,  do  not  con- 
tradict that  impression. 

He  was  also  a  curiously  limited 
man.  Though  he  searched  the  world 
for  curiosities  ior  his  shows,  he  had 
no  interest  in  science;  he  exhibited 
many  animals  ijut  cared  nothing  for 
pets  (he  had  some  trouble  with  a 
man  named  Henry  Bergh,  whose  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  animals  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  ASPCA);  much  as 
Barnum  admired  spectacle,  he  had 
no  interest  in  sports.  He  was  lavish 
in  big  things  and  stingy  in  small, 
but  most  of  his  employees  were  at- 
tached to  him,  and  his  second  wife, 
an  English  girl  forty  years  his  junior 
who  went  on  to  marry  other  hus- 
bands, including  one  with  a  title, 
wrote  a  moving  tribute  to  him  at  the 
end  of  her  long  life.  But  then,  he  ad- 
mired her  wit,  and  regiettably  re- 
corded some  samples. 

Wallace  offers  two  "exj^Ianations" 


"A  rich  and  absorbing  chronicle  .  .  .  with  a  host 
scheming,  suffering  men  and  women,"  says  John  Mason  "**' 
Margaret  Leech's  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  McKINLEY 


•^|of  living,  breathing^ 

Brown  of 
3  Illustrated.    $6.95 


Handy-sized, /^TT^  vast  in  scope,  COMPLETE  FIELD  GUIDE  TO 
AMERICAN jMitt»4 WILDLIFE,  East,  Central,  and  North,  by  Henry 

Hill  Collins,  Jr.  (    ^  v^  is  beautifully  illustrated,  easy-to-use. 

624  pages;  2000  illustrations  (48  full-color  plates)  of  633  species. 
Standard  edition,  $5.95.  De  luxe  edition,  $6.95 


In  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON: 

John  C.  Miller  "has  written  a  fresh, 
of  one  of  America's  greatest  statesmen." 


N 


Portrait  in  Paradox, 
provocative  biography 
— Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 


$7.50 


GENTLEMEN,  SCHOLARS  AND  SCOUNDRELS, 

edited  by  Horace  Knowles,  contains  a  hundred  years  of  the 
best  writing  from  Harper's  Magazine.     $7.50 


For  the  whole  family— CAPTAIN  COUSTEAU'S  UNDERWATER  '^ 

edited  by  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau  and  James  Dugan,  is  a  superb 

true  stories  of  underwater  adventure. 


TREASURY, 

collection  of 
$5.95 


People  who  like  to  #^  laugh  will  welcome  THE  RETURN  OF  H*Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N    /J the  new  best  seller  by  Leo  Rosten.     $3.50 


THE  ELIZABETHANS  AND  AMERICA  :  by  A.  L.  Rowse 

is  catnip  for  everyone  interested  in  either,  i^  ^^5,«^    Illustrated.     $4.00 


Outspoken,  g 

by  Charles  W.  I 

ought  not  I 


fascinating,  authoritative,  DIPLOMAT 

Thayer  shows  how  U.  S.  diplomacy  is,  has  been  and 

to  be  conducted  . . .  and  much,  much  more.     $4.50 


A  great  anthropologist's  personal  story,  ADVENTURES  ^ 

MISSING  LINK  by  Raymond  A.  Dart  with  Dennis  %, 

"is  truly  fascinating." — George  Gaylord  Simpson.  V 


James  Thomas  Flexner's 
Sir  William  Johnson  of  New  York 
of  a  complex  and  uninhibited 


WITH  THE 

.  Craig 
Illustrated     $5.00 


MOHAWK  BARONET: 

is  "without  question  the  best  biography 
colonial  leader." — Richard  B.  Morris. 
-^  Illustrated.     $6.00 
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feVJHlVlV 


The  Complete 
Greek  Tragedies 

All  33  surviving  plays  of  Aeschylus, 

Sophocles,  and  Eui-ipides  in  brilliant 

new  translations  which  at  last  put 

the  reader  "in  the  hands  of  a  poet 

as  well  as  a  scholar." 

—  BEN  RAY  REDMAN,  Satia-daij  Review 

Edited  by  DAVID  GRENE 

and  RICHMOND  L  ATT  I  MORE 

'4  volumes,  boxed,  only  $16.95 
until  December  24.  (Regularly  $20.00) 

Through  your  bookseller 


UNIVERSfTV  OF 


^U^O 


r*.f.%% 


Join   an  American  group  to  see 

Russia  by 
motorcoach 


in  1960 

Be  (imonp  ii  select  few  to 
take  this  17  day 
history-making  trip  through 
the  Soviet  Union 


Tlie  grcatt'^t  Iravel  adventure  ol  all!  A 
tour  lliroufili  the  rural  countrywide  and 
cilie'^  of  Russia  on  a  Deluxe  Scandinavian 
motorcoaeli.  And  the  cost?  Only  $495.  all 
inclusive  from  Helsinki  or  Warsaw. 

Departures  are  every  Monday  from 
\^'arsaw  (terminating  Helsinki).  May  23 
through  Se()teMd)er  19  and  every  Friday 
from  Helsinki  (terminating  Warsaw), 
May  6  through  September  2. 

Tours  are  conducteil  by  an  experienced 
Maupinlour  director,  and  include  exten- 
sive sightseeing  plus  fret  time  to  explore 
on  your  own.  Ask  your  travel  agent  for 
details  now.  Or  write  Neil  Mecaskey.  .Jr., 
Maupintour,  400  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York  17, 
New  York. 

Maupintour 


of  Hanuiiii's  success.  One  is  public 
and  sociological— that  America  in 
Rarnum's  time  was  still  a  deeply 
puritanical  country  in  need  of  enter- 
tainment, which  he  provided  with 
his"  museums,"  entertainments,  tours 
with  Jenny  Lind,  and  the  like. 
(Barnum  went  into  the  circus  busi- 
ness only  late  in  life,  after  his  reputa- 
tion had  been  long  established.)  The 
other  explanation  is  ])ersonal  and 
|)sy(  hologicai.  It  seems  tlial  Rarnum 
himself  as  a  small  boy  was  the  victim 
of  a  long-sustained  practical  joke  and 
consequently  delighted  in  fooling 
other  peo|)lc.  His  grandfather  was 
alwa\s  telling  the  boy  and  others  in 
his  i^resence  that  he  woidd  lie  rich 
\\hen  he  grew  up  because  he  owned 
some  land  which  the  grandfather 
had  deeded  to  him,  and  later  he  dis- 
coveied  that  the  land  was  worthless. 
It  seems  a  silly  thing  to  do.  but  ^Val- 
lace  shows  that  Rarnum  lived  in  an 
age  of  practical  jokes  and  practical 
jokers,  including  two  New  Yorkers 
^vho  announced  a  scheme  for  sawing 
Manhattan  in  two  and  turning  the 
lower  half  around  to  keejj  the  Rat- 
tery  from  sinking,  and  convinced  a 
lot  of  people  that  they  were  going 
to  do  it. 

The  Fabulous  Shtmnnan  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  titillating  de- 
tail inevitable  in  the  material— how 
the  bearded  lady  went  to  court  to 
prove  that  she  was  indeed  female, 
the  peculiar  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  Siamese  twins,  who  hated  each 
other  but  were  survived  by  a  com- 
bined total  of  twenty  grandchildren, 
and  so  on.  It  is  all,  as  Barnum  might 
have  said,  wholesome  and  innocent 
diversion,  educational  for  the  young 
and  inoffensive  to  the  ladies. 

I  N  The  Living  Theatre  (Harper, 
.SB. 50)  a  showman  of  cjuite  another 
sort,  Elmer  Rice,  talks  about  a  wide 
assortment  of  subjects  having  to  do 
with  the  stage.  Rice  must  have  the 
longest  career  of  any  playwright  now 
at  work;  his  first  play  was  ]jrocluced 
in  1914,  and  his  most  recent  forty- 
five  years  later,  in  1959.  But  his  book 
is  not  an  autobiography,  and  that  is 
unfortunate,  because  he  is  at  his  best 
when  he  is  writing  about  what  he 
has  himself  seen  and  done.  And  that 
is  cpjite  a  lot.  He  has  gone  to  the 
theatre  all  over  the  world,  and  seen 
his  own  plays  in  inany  languages. 
In   his   more   theoretical   chapters 


Rice  can  be  dull  and  obviotis,  as 
when  he  confides  that  in  the  theatre 
"it  is  customary  to  provide  seats  for 
the  spectators"  and  other  not  entirely 
obscure  facts.  When  he  discusses  a 
stage  |irocluclion  that  he  has  seen 
abroad  he  is  likely  to  try  to  account 
for  .it  on  the  basis  of  some  hasty 
sociology  and  a  smattering  of  history, 
but  what  he  has  to  say  about  the 
production  itself  is  always  worth 
reading.  The  weakest  chapters  are 
the  first. 

The  best  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  American  theatre  in  the  1930s, 
especially  with  the  government  ven- 
ture in  theatrical  jjroducing  during 
the  depression  (Rice  was  a  leading 
figure  in  that  venture)  and  with 
Rice's  own  work.  His  account  of 
how  "Street  Scene"  was  produced  is 
very  entertaining. 

A  Life  in  the  Theatre  by  Tyrone 
Guthrie  (McGraw-Hill,  $5)  is  the 
autobiography,  professional  rather 
than  personal,  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  theatrical  directors  of  the 
present  time.  Irish  by  origin  (he 
shares  a  common  great-grandfather, 
an  actor,  with  the  late  Tyrone 
Power),  English  by  education,  he 
directed  the  Old  Vic  players  in  their 
heyday  and  has  directed  in  many 
pans  of  the  world— Israel,  Finland, 
and  Stratford,  Ontario,  among  others. 

Cxuthrie  begins  with  an  account  of 
his  public  school;  that  is  usual  in 
English  autobiography— it  both  es- 
tablishes the  author's  social  class  and 
indicates  to  the  reader  that  whatever 
happens  later  is  bound  to  be  an  im- 
provement. But  soon  he  moves  on 
to  broadcasting  in  Northern  Irelaml 
and  amateur  theatricals  in  Scotland 
and  then  into  the  main  stream  of  the 
modern  Rritish  theatre. 

The  writing  is  so  casual  and  un- 
pretentious that  a  reader  hardly 
realizes  how  many  ideas  are  being 
suggested  or  how  much  theatrical 
history  somehow  is  imparted— both 
the  history  Guthrie  has  seen  (and 
made)  and  the  history  of  earlier 
times.  There  are  many  interesting 
comparisons  between  American  and 
English   theatrical   practices. 

Guthrie  is  against  the  didactic 
view  of  the  theatre.  He  thinks  that 
plays  should  be  fun,  and  he  believes 
that  an  audience  has  a  right  to  en- 
joy some  expense  and  finery.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  a  strong  advocate  ol 
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the  classical  repertory,  not  because  it 
is  what  is  taught  in  schools  but  be- 
cause it  offers  the  richest  opportuni- 
ties to  actor,  dresser,  and  director.  He 
regrets  the  boxing-in  o£  the  stage  by 
the  proscenium,  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  bringing  the  stage  to  the 
audience.  For  anyone  who,  like  me, 
loves  the  theatre  but  never  cares  very 
much  for  anything  he  sees  there,  A 
Life  in  the  Theatre  is  a  fine  substi- 
tute for  playgoing. 

LOVING     JUDGMENT 

Augusta  Walker's  new  novel,  A  Mid- 
west Story  (Dial,  .'$4.95),  has  a  weak 
title,  a  shoddy  dust  jacket,  and  rather 
small  print,  but  otherwise  I  have 
little  significant  criticism  to  offer. 

The  main  characters  are  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  living  in  a  town 
something  like  Ann  Arbor  or  Madi- 
son: a  widowed  mother,  her  four 
grown  but  unmarried  children  (three 
daughters  and  a  son),  and  their  as- 
sorted friends  and  relatives.  The 
father,  a  self-made  man,  has  left  the 
family  "comfortably  off";  his  chil- 
dren have  all  had  good  educations; 
their  problem  is  to  make  something 
of  their  lives. 

Miss  Walker  traces  the  four  young 
people  through  their  years  of  de- 
cision. They  cannot  find  what  they 
want  in  the  style  of  life  of  their 
parents,  but  they  hardly  know  where 
else  to  look.  Two  of  them  finally 
retreat  from  their  problems  down 
psychological  dark  alleys;  the  other 
two  achieve  a  degree  of  freedom,  but 
they  win  it  a  long  way  from  home. 

At  bottom  the  book  is  a  testing  of 
the  parents'  style  of  life— the  kindly, 
generous,  unreflective  life  of  a  big 
comfortable  Midwest  house,  with 
good  beds  in  the  bedrooms  and  good 
food  on  the  table  and  a  good  car  in 
the  garage.  In  the  end  Miss  Walker, 
through  her  characters,  shows  that 
such  a  life  is  not  enough  because  it 
denies  too  much,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing hasty  about  her  judgment.  She 
is  deeply  sympathetic  with  what  she 
rejects;  she  writes  of  the  life  of  the 
household  and  town  with  wonderful 
humor  and  warmth.  The  mother  is 
superbly  drawn— a  woman  who  is  so 
innocent  as  to  seem  wholly  vulner- 
able, yet  who  in  fact  has  magni- 
ficent resources  of  self-protection. 

The  book  is  full  of  finely  imagined 
details— the   way   a  mother  looks   at 


A  fascinating 
account  of  the 
world's  most 
controversial 
doctor 


CONaUEST 
OF  AGE 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  STORY 
OF  DR.  PAUL  NIEHANS 

by  Gilles  Lambert 

Is  it  possible  to  prolong  life  and 
make  the  later  years  more  produc- 
tive.' Here  is  the  story  of  the  Swiss 
doctor,  physician  to  Pope  Pius 
XII,  and  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments in  revitalization.         $3-95 


The  first  book  on  "the 
only  purely  native 
American  folk  music" 

THE 

COUNTRY 

BLUES 

by  Samuel  B.  Charters 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  lives  of 
the  early  blues  singers,  men  like 
Blind  Lemon  and  Big  Bill 
Broonzy,  and  the  music  they 
made,  told  with  deep  sensi- 
tivity and  great  factual 
knowledge  by  an  au- 
thority in  the  field. 
Illustrated.  $4.95 


'The  importance  of  this  book  cannot  be  overstated" 

-  PHILIP  WYLIE 

NATURE  AND  MAN'S  FATE 

by  Garrett  Hardin 

A  distinguished  survey  of  evolution  and  man's  future, 
which  gives  provocative  answers  to  some  of  the  most 
urgent  questions  of  our  time.  "One  of  the  best  books 
of  its  kind."  — ASHLEY  MONTAGU       Illustrated.  $6.00 
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An  important 

work  of 

history  . .  .  an 

impressive 

study  of 

leadership 


by  Richard  Bardolph 

A  valuable,  timely  study  of  the 
achievements  of  outstanding 
American  Negroes  from  1770  to 
the  present.  Objective  and  com- 
passionate as  a  human  story,  in- 
formative as  social  history.  $6.95 


Edited  by  Nat  Hentoff 

and  Albert  McCarthy 

Twelve  of  the  world's  foremost 
jazz  critics  present  this  entire 
field  in  its  modern  perspective. 
An  exceptionally  good  back- 
ground  book  for  connoisseurs 
and  would-be  jazz  buffs.    $5.95 
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WRITE  ME 
FROM  RIO 

by  Charles  Edward  Eaton 

These  12  tales  of  Brazil  are 
Mr.  Eaton's  first  book  of  prose. 

"beautifully  and  impressively  written," 
says  Mark  Van  Doren 

"  [Mr.  Eaton]  is  an  artist  in  words," 

comments  PAUL  Green 

"It  is  the  first  time  a  North  American 

author  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the 

mystery  of  our  nature  and  of  our 

people,"  writes  Brazilian  author 

and  critic, 

Alceu  Amoroso  Lima 

$3.95 

JOHN  F.  BLAIR,  Puhlisher 

404  First  National  Bank  Building 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


"They  tell  us:  'The  Russians  were 
cordial  to  Nixon,  so  we  must  be  cordial 
lo  Khrushchev.  Q.E.D.'  We  reply:  'Jack 
the  Ripper  was  nice  lo  all  the  women  he 
didn't  murder,  therefore  all  the  women 
he  didn't  murder  should  be  nice  to  Jack 
the  Ripper.  Q.E.D?'  Why  shouldn't 
tyrants  and  enslaved  people  be  cordial  to 
a  visiting  statesman  from  afree  country? 
And  why  should  free  men  be  cordial 
to  visiting  tyrants  from  a  slave  nation? 
Quod  licit  Jovi    ■    From  the  current  issue 


non  licet  bovi. 
Q.E.D." 


J 


of  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 
Write  to  Dept.  H-4, 
150  E.  35  St.,  New  York 
1 6/  N,  Y.,  for  free  copy. 
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her  vvcakliiifi;  ^oii  when  he  is  talking 
boastfully,  the  way  a  girl  changes  her 
aitiiiuie  towaril  a  man  when  she 
realizes  that  he  admires  her,  a 
description  of  the  hands  of  a  yomig 
man  who  has  gone  through  the 
winter  in  Paris  without  gloves. 

But  the  whole  is  e\en  more  beauti- 
fully imagined  than  the  details.  Miss 
\Valker  is  an  important  novelist  antl 
A  Midwest  Story  is  an  important 
American  novel.  It  will  not  convince 
foreign  critics  that  all  is  right  in  our 
world,  but  it  may  help  us  to  see  more 
dearly  some  things  that  are  wrong. 


BOOKS 


in  brief 


K.VTHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 

FICTION 

One  Hour,  by  Lillian  Smilh. 

What  hap]K'nc(.I  in  the  "one  hoiu" 
when  Mark  C^hanning,  the  distin- 
guished and  highly  respected  young 
scientist  in  the  Southern  city,  went 
downtown  to  buy  some  Cokes  and 
(ame  back  to  his  pleasant  terrace? 
F.ighl-year-old  Susan  Newell  said  he 
had  tried  to  molest  her  in  an  empty 
stoie.  From  then  on,  the  forces  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  town  align 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other 
and  the  reader  sees  it  plain  through 
the  narrator,  the  young  preacher, 
dose  friend  of  Channing  and  his 
wife.  Because  of  his  central  position 
in  the  community  and  because  every- 
one comes  to  the  preacher  to  talk, 
one  gets  almost  too  refined  an  under- 
standing of  the  motivations  of  nearly 
everyone  even  remotely  concerned. 
One  accepts  the  fact  that  such  out- 
breaks of  bigotry  and  violence  are 
everybody's  fault;  that  in  a  sense  as 
we  are  all  human  we  are  all  guilty. 
Probably  this  is  why  Miss  Smith  does 
not  clear  up  exactly  what  did  hap- 
pen in  that  hour;  she  seems  to  be 
saying  that  what  really  happens 
doesn't  matter  once  trust  has  been 
destroyed.  A  vital  theme,  though 
the  hnal  peripheral  guilts  and  expia- 
tions seem  to  protest  too  much  and 
to  dilute  the  impact  of  the  central 
situation.  To  understand  all  is  per- 
haps to  be  bored  a  little  in  spite  of 


the  detet  live-story  suspense  and  Miss 
Smith's  never  failing  sense  of  nar- 
rati\e.  Harcourt,   Brace,  %r> 

(Those  particularly  interested  in 
the  clergyman  as  central  character  in 
the  novel  will  want  lo  read  .\  Mirror 
of  the  Ministry  in  Modern  Novels 
by    Morton    Davies,    Oxford,   S3.75.) 

Poor  No  More,  i)\  Robert  Ruark. 
This  is  a  modern  rags-to-tycoon 
saga  of  a  man  who  got  everything  he 
wanted  by  whatever  means  came  lo 
hand,  only  to  discover  that  life  was 
empty,  not  worih  the  (aiulle.  By  the 
author  of  Something  of  Vnliic  and 
The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy. 

Holt,  $5.95 

Hit  and  Run,  by  John  Creasey. 

To  those  vvho.  like  me,  have 
ne\er  made  the  ac(|uaintance  of 
detective  Roger  (Handsome)  West, 
I  reconniiend  this  thriller  as  a 
starter.  It  involves  several  murders 
by  motoicar  (it's  English)  and  other 
means;  a  fanatic  who  is  working  lo 
have  muider-by-motorcar  punishable 
by  death,  like  any  other  murder; 
])retty  women;  and  the  incomparable 
"Handsome.  "  Unaccustomed  as  I 
am— since  I'm  not  a  regular  reader 
of  detective  stories— I  am  always 
ama/ed  at  the  jjlots  within  plots,  the 
sudden  turns  at  the  end,  when  I 
think  all  has  been  explained.  Still,  I 
think  this  has  even  more  surprises 
than  usual,  and  if  that's  what  you 
like,  here  it  is.  Tidily  and  intricately 
conceived,  nicely  written,  and  full  of 
most  sympathetic  as  well  as  most 
diabolical  characters. 

Scribner,  $2.95 

NON-FICTION 

The  Undefeated,  by  George  Paloc^i- 
Hoivath. 

This  is  a  very  lunnijling  book.  Mr. 
Paloc/i-Horvatli  is  a  Hungarian 
whose  family— when  he  was  born  in 
1908— owned  large  estates  outside  of 
Budapest;  his  uncles  "still  talked 
more  Latin  than  Hungarian  and  re- 
garded the  non-nobles  as  a  kind  of 
sub-species  of  humanity."  It  was  on 
these  estates,  visiting  the  homes  of 
the  estate  servants,  that  what  he  calls 
his  "humanity  pain"— later  trans- 
lated into  "the  obsession"  (Com- 
munism) started.  Before  it  took  over 
his  life  he  was  to  finish  his  educa- 
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tion  at  universities  in  Europe  and 
America,  learn  seven  languages,  start 
liis  career  as  journalist  and  novelist; 
lud  return  to  Hungary  in  the  1930s 
where  he  became  an  "engaged  pub- 
licist" fighting  the  rise  of  Hitler,  and 
Franco  in  Spain.  All  the  time  the 
humanity  pain  was  growing,  the 
"obsession"  was  taking  hold,  and 
;  after  seeing  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Budapest,  he  fled  Hungary 
to  avoid  service  in  the  army  on 
Hitler's  side.  He  served  instead  in  a 
British  Intelligence  organization  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  then  in 
1947,  almost  against  his  will,  he  re- 
turned to  Budapest.  There,  where 
the  climate  as  he  describes  it  soimds 
much  like  that  of  the  'thirties  in 
America— when  intellectuals,  despair- 
ing of  the  fate  of  the  world,  drifted 
i  into  Communism  faiite  de  tnieux— 
I  he  became  editor  of  a  Popular  Front 
Hungarian  magazine  and  an  ardent 
Communist.  When  he  was  arrested 
in  1949  by  the  Party  he  "felt  like 
someone  who  is  kicked  in  the 
stomach  by  his  mother."  .  .  . 

From  then  on  his  life  was  a  tor- 
ture; not  only-  the  physical  and 
mental  anguish  of  solitary  confine- 
I  ment  and  the  physical  tortures  im- 
!  posed  on  his  person  during  his  five 
years  of  imprisonment,  but  the  tor- 
ture of  the  intellectual  who  has  been 
betrayed  by  his  own  intellect  and 
then  slowly  comes  to  a  painful 
awakening.  It  is  a  stirring  book  and 
an  inspiring  one.  Perhaps  the  most 
moving  and  illuminating  chapters 
are  those  explaining  how  he  avoided 
madness  in  his  year  of  solitary  con- 
finement; those  which  tell  of  the 
inental  processes  of  conversion  to 
Communism;  and  those  which  report 
in  unforgettable  terms  the  exhilara- 
tion and  tragedy  of  the  1956  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  good  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  author  is  now  in  London 
with  his  wife  and  child  and  that 
this  book  is  the  winner  of  the  At- 
lantic Non-fiction  Award. 

Little,  Brown,  .1:4.50 

The  Anatomy  of  Freedom,  by  Judge 
Harold  R.  Medina. 

Here  is  a  report  of  a  Communist 
trial  of  quite  another  nature  by  a 
man  who  also  learned  the  hard  way 
a  good  deal  about  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  mentality.  In  the  very 
year  that  Paloczi-Horvath  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  given  no  proper  trial 
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l)y  his  rcllow-Cioiniminisls.  in  New 
York  Ju(l,y;c  Mc(Iin;i  uiuler  tlic  mosl 
(lifluult  (oiulitions  proxcd  ihat  "llic 
.\mcric;in  iradilional  inclhod  ol  do- 
ing justice  [was]  equal  to  the  trial  of 
Communists."  Judge  Medina  tells 
what  it  was  like  to  conduct  the  trial. 
He  tells  of  other  trials;  of  his  educa- 
tion; of  the  liberal  arts  and  where 
they  fit  into  the  professions;  of 
patriotism,  security,  justice.  ;ind 
loyalty.  A  lively,  impassioned  (bui 
not  solemn)  book  of  essays  dedicated 
to  the  best  in  America.      Holt.  .S.'5..5() 

FOR     CHRISTMAS 

Culinary 

Table  Topics,  bv  Julian  Street,  ed- 
ited and  with  ;idditions  by  A. I. M.S. 
Street.  Introduction  by  Sophie  Kerr. 
In  1943  Julian  Street,  novelist, 
dramatist,  storyteller  par  excellence, 
gourmet  extraordinary,  started  to 
write  and  edit  for  a  New  York  wine 
merthant  a  little  booklet  called 
Tabic  Topics.  His  wife  has  edited 
a  selection  of  them  ;ind  added  l)iis 
of  her  own  to  give  us  a  thoroughly 
charming  book  of  anecdote,  recipes, 
;ind  the  very  best  winely  wisdom. 

Knopf,  ^A.bi) 

Cook,  My  Darling  Daughter,  by  Mil- 
dred O.  Knopf. 

As  I  have  lived  and  cooked  by  Mrs. 
Knopf's  Perfect  Hostess  Cook  Book 
for  nearly  ten  years  I  snatched  with 
delight  at  this  new  one  of  like 
ins|Mration  with  its  easy-to-follow, 
stcp-by-step  format  for  all  recipes, 
plus  occasional  personal  and  illumi- 
nating notes  for  her  daughter.  I 
specially  recommend  the  section  on 
veal.  All  recipes  are  on  the  rich  side, 
perfect  for  parties,  less  good  for 
waistlines.  Knopf,  .'jS  1.9.5 

The  General  Foods  Kitchens  Cook- 
book. 

Here  are  menus  and  recipes  for 
every  occasion.  The  time  when  the 
electric  power  fails,  anniversaries, 
"cook-outs,"  feeding  a  crowd,  and 
meals  for  all  kinds  of  diets,  are  only 
some  of  the  problems  this  book  deals 
with.  There  are  suggestions  as  simple 
or  as  elaborate  as  your  mood  or  situa- 
tion. Random,  $4.95 

Good  Cooking,  by  Nicholas  Roose- 
velt. 

This  book  is  particularly  valuable 


—in  addition  to  good  sturdy  recipes, 
ciiiefuUy  ex|)laiiied,  though  the  in- 
gredienls  arent  itemized  in  tradi- 
tional style— because  it  tells  you  what 
you  have  to  know  before  you  start, 
including  necessary  equipment  and 
occasionally  tips  on  what  not  to  do. 
Harper,  $4.50 

Fannie  Farmer  Cookbook,  Tenth 
Edition.  Completely  revised  by 
W'ilma  Lord  Perkins. 

■  Mthough  this  is  called  "the  ;ill 
new"  Fiiiniie  Fanner,  "completely 
revised,"  it  is  the  same  old  depend- 
able under  its  handsome  new  look, 
and  no  cook,  old  or  new,  should  be 
without  it.  .As  is  fitting  for  the 
boston  (booking  School  Cookbook, 
the  recipe  for  Boston  B;iked  Beans 
has  been  and  iem;iins  the  best  I've 
ever  tried.  Little,  Brown,  .$4.95 

Nat  11  rally 

Natural  History  of  New  York  City, 

by  John  Kieran. 

The  first  time  John  Kieran's  name 
iippeared  in  print  it  was  not  as  a 
by-line.  From  the  rear  window  of 
the  attic  room  in  the  Bronx  where 
he  slept  as  a  boy  he  had  seen  white- 
winged  scoters  and  thirteen  other 
species  of  ducks  on  the  Jerome  Res- 
ervoir. He  pointed  them  out  to  a 
surprised  natine  reporter  from  the 
old  New  York  Daily  Mail  who  wrote 
them  up,  mentioning  Master  Kieran 
by  name.  "It  was  the  first  time  that 
my  name  ever  appeared  in  print 
and  I  was  naturally  impressed  by  it." 
A  great  many  by-lines  on  a  great 
many  subjects  have  passed  through 
the  presses  since  then,  and  a  great 
many  birds  have  passed  through  the 
city  boroughs.  Mr.  Kieran  knows 
them  all,  by  all  their  names,  as  well 
as  fish,  reptiles,  insects,  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  trees  which  have  been  or 
are  sometime  residents  of  New  York 
City.  A  lovely  book  to  read,  wherever 
you  live,  and  the  illustrations  by 
Heiu)  Bugbee  Kane  are  an  added 
pleasure.       Houghton  MifHin,  $5.75 

The  Garden  World,  edited  by  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch. 

Selections  of  writings  on  garden 
lore  from  Homer  to  Edwin  AA'^ay 
Teale,  odd,  amusing,  and  useful, 
charmingly  illustrated  by  line  draw- 
ings and  prints,  largely  ancient. 

Putnam,  Pre-Christmas,  $7.95 
Thereafter,  $8.95 
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BOOKS     IN     BRIEF 

Literary 

Two     Gentlemen:     The     Lives     of 

George  Herbert  and  Robert  Herrick, 

by  Marchette  Chute. 

These  "two  gentlemen"  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  born  only 
two  years  apart;  both  went  to  Cam- 
bridge; each  wrote  one  book  of 
poems;  both  became  clergymen:  "but 
the  Church  of  England  needed  a 
wide  roof  to  accommodate  two  men 
as  unlike  as  the  saintly  rector  of 
Bemerton  and  the  somewhat  pagan 
vicar  of  Dean  Prior."  In  this  delight- 
ftd  vein  the  author  of  Shakespeare  of 
London  explores  their  lives. 

Button,  $5 

Shakespeare  and  Company,  by  Sylvia 
Beach. 

In  1922  Miss  Beach  published 
James  Joyce's  Ulysses  under  her  Paris 
(bookshop's  imprint,  Shakespeare  and 
Company.  It  was  at  that  time  banned 
in  all  English-speaking  countries. 
How  this  came  about  is  only  one  of 
the  stories  told  by  the  daughter  of  a 
Princeton  (New  Jersey)  Presbyterian 
minister  whose  Paris  shop  was  a  ren- 
Idezvous  for  all  the  great  literary 
fnames  of  the  1920s.  She  writes 
simply,  engagingly,  modestly,  with 
no  literary  pretentions  of  her  own. 
Most  pleasurable.       Harcourt,  $4.50 

Howells:    His   Life   and  World,   by 

Van  Wyck  Brooks. 

The  story  of  a  literary  catalyst  of 
an  earlier  era— novelist,  critic,  great 
editor  (of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Harper's),  friend  of  American  let- 
ters, is  brought  to  life  as  only  Mr. 
Brooks,  historian  of  American  letters, 
could  do  it.  Button,  ,|5 

And  we  are  happy  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Harper's  readers  two  re- 
cently published  books.  One  is  that 
"treasury  of  the  best  of  Harper's 
magazine  from  1850  to  the  present," 
Gentlemen,  Scholars  and  Scoundrels, 
edited  by  Horace  Knowles,  with  an 
introduction  by  John  Fischer  (Har- 
per, $7.50).  The  other  is  The  Mon- 
keys Have  No  Tails  in  Zamboanga 
by  Reese  Wolfe— more  about  youth- 
ful sea  fever  and  loneliness  and  ad- 
venture and  the  monkey  who  kept 
him  company  through  it  all.  Readers 
will  recognize  him  from  "Barwinian 
Man,  Though  Well-behaved"  in  our 
September  issue.  (Regnery,  $3.50). 
And  so  Merry  Christmas. 


TWO  FASCINATING   BOOKS  ON 

TWO  GREAT  THINKERS 


\ 


as  seen  in  candid  and  revealing  conversations 
by  their  friends  and  colleagues 


In  this  exchange  of  opinion  and  reminiscence, 
the  great  philosopher  and  educator  comes  vividly 
to  life.  We  meet  him  with  his  family  and  friends, 
overhear  his  lectures,  glimpse  him  at  work,  dis- 
cuss his  books,  see  him  absorbed  in  ideas  and  above  all  "living  his  philoso- 
phy." Readers  will  find  here  a  delightful  and  instructive  companion  for 
the  Dewey  Centennial  year. 

Participanfs  in  the  discussion:  James  T.Farrell,  James  Gutmann,  Alvin 
S.  Johnson,  Horace  M.  Kallen,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  Corliss  Lamont,  Ernest 
Nagel,  John  H.  Randall,  Jr.,  Herbert  W.  Schneider,  Harold  Taylor, 
Milton  Halsey  Thomas  (A  biographical  sketch  of  each  participant  in.' 
eluded  in  the  volume). 


DIALOGUE  ON 
GEORGE  SAHTAYANA  ^ 


A  paradoxical  and  poetic  nature  is  re- 
vealed in  this  book  about  the  philosopher 
who  was  also  a  beloved  teacher  and  friend. 
We  learn  of  his  personal  life  and  of  his 
ideas;  hear  his  self-estimate  as  a  man  of 
letters;  learn  of  his  increasing  isolation.  Out  of  the  conversation  emerges 
a  portrait  of  absorbing  interest. 

Participants  in  the  discussion:  James  Gutmann,  Horace  M.  Kallen, 
Corliss  Lamont,  Milton  Munitz,  Ernest  Nagel,  John  H.  Randall,  Jr., 
Herbert  W.  Schneider  (Biographical  sketches  included  in  the  volume). 

Originally  recorded  on  tape -both  dialogues  have  been  edited  by 

CORLISS  LAMONT 

with  the  assistance  of 

MARY  REDMER 

At  all  booksellers  •  EACH  VOLUME  $2.50 
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MUSIC  in  the  round 

BY    DISCUS 


HIGH     ON     THE     CHRISTMAS     LIST 


Puccini's    funny,    savage,    bubbling 

opera  ...  a  big  bargain  in  Bach  .  .  . 

and   a   Russian   nine   feet   (all 


Puccini's  one-act  "Gianni  Schicchi"  is 
out  of  Dante,  in  a  coiinnrdia  tlcW 
arte  setting,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  operas  ever  written.  It  is  tiie 
only  comic  opera  Puccini  ever  composed, 
and  he  almost  certainly  had  Verdi's  "Fal- 
staff"  as  a  model.  Both  works  contain 
very  few  set  pieces  or  extended  enscml)lc 
nimibers:  in  ijoth  works  the  orchestra  as- 
sumes the  role  of  conmientator.  chuck- 
ling at  the  characters  and  commenting 
on  them;  and  in  both  works  the  melodic 
material  is  subtle  and  suggestive. 
"Gianni  Schicchi,"  though  it  contains 
some  of  the  funniest  moments  in  all 
opera,  has  a  touch  of  sheer  savagery. 
Puccini  not  only  laughs  at  the  j)reci<)us 
band  of  hypocrites  gathered  around  tin- 
deathbed  of  Buoso:  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  deride  them. 

The  opera  is  also  startlingly  modern. 
Not  modern  in  the  twelve-tone,  dis- 
sonant sense,  of  course;  but  modern  in 
its  realism  and  its  general  attitude.  Its 
characters  are  not  papier-inache  figures 
out  of  Italian  opera;  thev  are  all  too  hu- 
man, as  much  alive  today  as  when  they 


were  first  unveiled  to  the  public  in  1918. 
For  once  Puccini  is  completely  non-senti- 
mental. Even  the  love  music  (so  remi- 
niscent in  quality  of  the  Nannetta- 
Fenton  music  in  "F"alstaff")  is  tender  and 
fresh,  without  the  cloying  overlay  that 
so  often  is  heard  elsewhere  in  Puccini. 

In  short.  "Gianni  Schicchi"  is  a  mas- 
tcr|M((e.  with  ijy  far  the  greatest  con- 
centration and  intellectual  resource  that 
Puccini  ever  showed.  Even  the  morbid, 
impressionistic  "II  Tabarro"  cannot 
match  it  in  technicpie.  Nor  is  "Gianni 
Schicchi"  all  cynicism.  Aside  from  the 
lovely  music  assigned  to  Lauretta  and 
Rinuccio  (and  the  chromatics  of  the 
final  two  measures  of  the  last  duet  are 
as  sad  and  beautiful  a  touch  as  anything 
Puccini  ever  conceived) ,  there  are  tho.sc 
sections  devoted  to  a  paean  about  Flor- 
ence. 

"Florence  is  like  a  llowering  tree  .  .  ." 
Puccini,  like  all  Italians  of  the  time, 
loved  the  city  and  in  a  way  this  opera 
is  his  musical  tribute  to  it.  Seldom  has 
he  composed  with  such  sincerity,  and 
never  with  such  gusto.  Parts  of  the 
score  bubble  over,  and  one  remarkable 
section— the  part  where  Schicchi  is  be- 
ing dressed  up  in  Buoso's  clothes— sug- 
gests, of  all  things,  Kurt  Weill's  "Die 
Dreigroschenoper." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  new 
Capitol    disc    (.SGAR    7179)    of   Gianni 


.Schicchi  is  an  ideal  jjerformance.  Tlu 
principals  are  Tito  Gobbi  (in  the  title 
role),  Victoria  de  los  .Angeles  (Lauretta). 
Garlo  del  Monte  (Rinuccio) ,  and  a 
thoroughly  competent  group  of  Italian 
singers  as  the  relatives.  Gabriele  Santini 
leads  the  Orchestra  of  the  Rome  Opera. 

Gobbi.  some  experts  say,  docs  not 
have  the  best  of  voices,  though  all  con- 
cede his  brilliant  acting  ability.  It  is 
true  that  his  baritone  does  not  have  tiu 
sensuous  sheen  of  a  Merrill  or  a  Warren. 
Bui  it  is  a  flexible  voice,  it  goes  up  to  a 
G  without  any  trouble,  and  it  is  handled 
with  utmost  finesse.  That,  plus  his  in 
telligence  in  characterization,  his  sheer 
gusto  and  imagination,  puts  him  in  a 
class  by  himself,  and  I  would  rather  hear 
him  sing  than  all  the  Warrens  and  Mer- 
rills of  the  world  rolled  up  in  one.  They 
are  singers;  he  is  an  artist  and  a  per- 
sonality. One  characteristic  touch;  when 
the  relatives,  one  by  one,  try  to  bribe 
him,  Gobbi  answers  "Stn  bene!"  to  each; 
but  each  "Sla  bene!"  has  a  different  in- 
flection, and  perfectly  conveys  the  point 
that  composer  and  librettist  want  to 
convey— the  point  that  here  is  a  highly 
intelligent,  cynical  man  with  a  good 
sense  of  humor  who  is  infinitely  superior 
mentally  to  the  trash  surrounding  him. 
Gobbi  carries  it  off  perfectly.  We  laugh 
with  him  and  we  rub  our  hands  with 
glee,  knowing  in  advance  what  is  going 
to  happen. 

Del  Monte  is  a  lusty-voiced  tenor  who 
in  his  Firenze  aria  soars  bravely  to  a  full 
B  flat  without  any  apparent  strain.  He 
could  use  ;i  hit  of  the  subtlety  that 
Gobbi  brings  to  his  singing,  but  the 
brio  of  his  vocalism  is  rather  exciting, 
and  he  works  well  with  De  los  .Angeles. 
She  sings  beautifully,  as  always  (is  there 
a  more  exquisite  voice  in  the  world  to- 
day?), and  she  even  takes  the  optional  D 
flat  in  the  final  duet.  In  "O  mio  babbino 
caro."  the  most  famous  single  number  of 
the  opera,  she  all  but  melts  the  vinyl. 
The  rest  of  the  cast  is  admirable,  ham- 
ming it  u]j  no  more  than  necessary,  and 
Santini  leads  the  orchestra  with  a  com- 
pletely idiomatic  apjjroach.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  recorded  sound  on  this 
stereophonic  disc  is  exceptionally  real- 
istic. There  is  considerable  separation, 
but  it  is  not  annoying,  as  it  is  in  some 
"gimmicked"  operatic  recordings.  One 
has  the  illusion  of  a  real  opera  house. 
Put  this  version  of  "Gianni  Schicchi" 
high  on  your  list  of  Christmas  gifts. 

For  the  Basic  Library 

Most  of  the  other  operatic  releases  of 
the  past  month  or  so  have  been  conven- 
tional. Indeed,  most  recordings  these 
days  tend  to  be  conventional.  The  rec- 
ord companies  are  busy  trying  to  build 
up  basic  stereo  libraries— the  three  B's. 
the  usual  concertos,  the  true-and-tried 
best  sellers.  Standing  out  among  all  this 
material  like  a  skyscraper  in  the  Sahara 
Desert  is  the  four-disc  Vanguard  set  of 


■A-A-iSr Behold!  Three  bright  spots  from  Decca. .  .by  two 
brilhant  Americans. tSt 7^ ^ArFirst,  on  a  seasonal  note: 

A  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  with  LEROY  ANDERSON. 

(DL  8925  DL  78925* )  Christmases  past  and  present  glow 
^- 1  brightly  in  Mr.  Anderson's  four  suites  of  carols. 

We  suspect  they're  the  most  memorable  celebration 
of  Christmas  you'll  hear  for  some  time.  A^^Second: 
LEROY  ANDERSON  CONDUCTS  (you  guessed  it) 

LEROY  ANDERSON.  (DL  8865  DL  78865* )  Here  is  the 
composer— crisp  and  lively— with  a  galaxy  of  new  and 
old  favorites.  "Blue  Tango,"  "The  Typewriter,"  "Sleigh 
Ride"  and  such,  all  newly  recorded,  stereo  and 
monaural.  -A 7^^  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least: 
THE  GERSHWIN  YEARS-a  de  luxe,  3-record  memorial 
to  a  rare  genius,  that  has  set  the  critics  on  their  ears.  (DXZ  160  DXSZ  160* ) 
Director  George  Bassman,  a  full  orchestra,  chorus  and  three  radiant  singers- 
Paula  Stewart,  Richard  Hayes,  Lynn  Roberts— join  forces  to  produce  three 
hours  of  magnificent  music.  The  definitive 
Gershwin  album,  if  we  do  say  so— from  the 
first  published  Gershwin  song  to  the  last, 
with  an  Alpine  range  of  high  spots  in 
between.  Handsomely  boxed;  with  a  complete 
biography  and  pictorial  history;  a  must  for 
your  library  or  the  Christmas  library  of  a 
friend  ( if  you  have  a  friend  who  deserves 

such  splendid  attention ).t^ 7^^ We  might 
add  that  Decca's  engineers  take  special 

pride  in  all  the  above.  On  your  multi-speaker, 
3-D  stereo  system  or  the  old  portable  in 
the  garage,  our  three  "bright  spots"  will 
sound  superb.  The  music  is  there.  So  is  that 
extra  "something"— stereo  or  monaural. 


•Stereo  number 
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Just  in  time  for  Christmas 

THE  ART  OF 
KEEPING   FIT 

A   Guide  for   Men 
to  Increased   Vigor   and   Vitality 

Bv  the  Editors  of  Esquire  Magazine 
Illustrated  by  Osborn 


Here    i8    that    rare    oonihination — an    au- 
thoritative volume  of  life-savinp  facts  for  men  and  a  truly  «leli^htlul 
hook  to  rea<l.  Imagine everything  you  need  to  know  to  keep  in  tip- 
top shape  in  one  common-sense  guide  .  .  .  tliet,  exercise,  sex  and  your 
health,  sports,  scientific  sleep  .  .  .  even  the  danger  signals  to  watch  for. 

Advice  from  Doctors  and  Famous  Sports  Figitres 

In  THE  ART  OF  KEEPING  FIT.  the  editors  of  Esquire  bring  you 
the  finest  writings  on  the  subject  of  male  health — contributions  by 
leading  meilical  authorities,  by  top  sports  figures  including  Ben  H«>gan 
and  Tommv  Armour,  and  by  leading  writers  such  as  Robert  Ruark. 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  You  discover  the  health 
hazards  that  beset  modern  men  and  how  you  can  avoid  them.  You  find 
valuable  advice  on 

•  How  to  "exercise"  while  doing  something  else 

•  How  to  keep  your  weight  down  ...  5  simple  slimming  plans 

•  How  to  improve  your  muscle  tone  .  .  .  without  tiring  exercises 

•  How  to  protect  yourself  against  ulcers,  tension,  heart 
ailments,  and  much  more 

•  How  to  select  the  best  sport  or  relaxation  for  you  . . . 
dozens  of  suggestions 

•  How  to  get  a  good  night's  sleep 


Doctor  W.  W.  Bauer,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Health  Education, 
American  Medical  Association,  says: 

"This  book  is  worth  a  million  times 
its  tvei^ht  in  ^happy  pills'  to  any 
man   who  ivill  take  it  to  heart." 

Doctors  have  writton  or  checkfMl  every 
medical  fact  and  tlicory  in  this  liook. 
Writers  have  reviewed  their  articles  in  the 
li^ht  of  steadily  advancing  medical  science. 


Choose  the  best  sport  for  yoii  .  .  . 
Here  also  is  a  wealth  of  detailed 
information  on  all  types  of  sport. 
Famous  sports  fifiures  discuss  the 
amount  of  e(pii|)inent  you'll  need, 
the  expense  involved,  and  the 
amount  of  physical  exertion  and 
skill  each  requires.  With  this  book 
you  can  select  the  form  of  relax- 
jition  that  best  suits  your  tem- 
perament, health  needs,  and  bank 
accoimt. 


At  your  bookstore  or  mail  this  coupon   today  \ 

Ten    Days'    Free   Examination 

HARPER   &  BROTHERS,  51   East   33rd   St.,  N.  Y.   16,   N.  Y.  | 

Gentlenifii:      Please    send    me copies    of    ESQUIRE'S    THE    ART    OF    KEEPING    FIT.    If    after    exam-  . 

iiiins   il    for   ten   days,    I    am   not    completely    satisfied,    I    may    relurii    the    l)ook(s)    and    owe    nolliin;;.    Otherwise 

I    will   remit   $4.9.')   per  copy    plus   a   few   cents   mailing   charges.  | 

Publication    date    is    December   9.    19.i9  | 

□   Charge        D    Enclosed     (Mailins    charges    paid    by    pnldisher;    same    guarantee    applies.)  j 

Name I 

(Please   Print)  ' 


City. 


.Zone Slate 


MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUND 

Hach\      St.       Matthew      Passion       (UO 

,")01/.")97,  monophonic:  KC.S  ,-.022/502,''), 
stirc<)|)lionic).  Vani^uard  calls  this  re- 
conlint?  "a  Bach  Cuikl  ,\iinivcr.sary 
Special,"  and  the  prices  are  .SI  1.90  in- 
stead of  .S19.90  (mono),  $17.85  instead 
of  .S23.80  (stereo).  It  is  a  real  bargain. 
Mofi;ens  WJildikc  leads  the  Vienna  State 
Opera  Orchestra,  the  Vienna  Chamber 
Choirs,  and  the  Boys  Choir  of  the 
Schottenstift:  the  soloists  include  Teresa 
Stich-Raiulall.  Hilde  Rossl-Majdan,  Wal 
demar  Kmentt.  Walter  Berry,  Uno 
l'l)ielius  (the  F.vanj^elist),  and  Hans 
Braiiii    ([esus) . 

What  is  unusual  about  this  perform- 
ance, aside  from  the  excellent  sinj^in.e; 
and  orchestra  playing,  is  the  conductor's 
ap|)roach.  In  America,  most  St.  Mat- 
thews roll  along  like  a  ten-ton  truck  in 
a  iiiuddv  field:  everything  is  in  first  gear, 
slow  and  ponderous.  Woldikc's  ideas  are 
(juite  diflerent.  He  does  not  use  an  ovcr- 
whelmiuglv  large  chorus,  and  he  sees  to 
it  that  the  contrapuntal  play  of  voices 
is  al  all  times  clear.  His  dynamics  are 
rtl:iti\tlv  restricted,  and  there  never  is 
a  tlitiiiderous  jortissimn.  What  comes 
out  is  a  perfectly  propr.rtioned  example 
of  music-making,  backed  up  by  sound 
tmisi(ianship  and  an  alert  mind.  Those 
who  are  used  to  the  conventional  ap- 
proach may  have  to  reorient  their  think- 
ing, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many 
people  will  now  really  be  hearing  the 
"St.  Matthew  Passion"  for  the  first  time, 
and  it  is  an  overwhelming  experience. 

A  Russian  Giant 

Of  the  current  piano  discs,  one  is  of 
interest.  Issued  by  Columbia  (MI,  5396). 
it  is  devoted  to  a  section  of  an  actual 
recital  played  by  Sviatoslav  Ricliter  and 
recorded  by  the  Bulgarian  State  Radio 
on  February  25,  1958,  The  contents  of 
the  disc  include  Liszt's  Harmonies  du 
soir,  Feux  follets,  and  the  Valses 
oubliees  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  Schubert's 
Moment  musical  in  C  (Op.  9-1.  No.  1), 
the  E  flat  and  A  Hat  Impromi)tus  (Op. 
90.  Nos.  2  and  4). 

Richter  is  being  talked  about  as  the 
best  pianist  in  Russia.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  something  of  an  eccentric,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  the  Soviet  government  will 
not  let  him  leave  because  tliere  is  no 
telling  what  he  might  do.  American 
concert  managers  have  gone  down  on 
their  knees  to  the  appropriate  .Soviet 
officials,  begging  for  Richter,  to  no  avail. 

It  is  always  of  value  to  hear  what  a 
musician  does  under  actual  recital  con- 
ditions. Studio-made  records  these  days 
are  really  no  true  index.  By  splicing 
and  editing,  an  engineer  is  able  to  make 
a  second-rate  performer  sound  like 
Kreislcr  or  Rachmaiiinoft.  But  when  a 
true  recital  record  is  heard,  at  least  there 
is  something  to  work  on.    Richter's  disc 


EUGENE  ORMANDY 

AND  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
^#  0  ORCHESTRA. 


Just  sixty  years  ago  a  new  orchestra  gave  its  first  concert  iF^^^^^^^^^^ 
this  orchestra  ranks  with  any  other  in  the  world  in  technical  polish,  in  tonal 
opulence,  in  sheer  magnificence  of  playing.  Its  conductor  since  1936  has  been 
the  dynamic  Eugene  Ormandy,  a  man  whose  musicianship  and  rare  ear  for 
instrumental  tone  have  made  him  as  world  famous  as  the  orchestra  itself.  Listed 
below  are  just  some  of  their  new  and  recent  recordings,  including  several  in  which 
other  celebrated  Columbia  Masterworks  artists  join  them  as  soloists. 


give 

the 
lasting 

gift 

of 

music 


HANDEL:  Messiah— with  Eileen  Farrell,  Martha  Upton,  Davis  Cun- 
ningham and  William  Warfield  as  soloists  and  The  Mormon  Tab- 
ernacle Choir,  Richard  Condie,  Director.         M2L  263    M2S  607* 

ORCHESTRAL  RECORDINGS: 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68. 

ML  5385  MS  6067* 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  1812  Overture  .  BORODIN:  In  the  Steppes  of 
Central  Asia;  Polovtsian  Dances  •  MOUSSORGSKY:  Night  on 
Bald  Mountain.  ML  5392    MS  6073* 


DEBUSSY:  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  La  Mer 
Chloe  Suite  No.  2. 


RAVEL:  Daphnis  and 
ML  5397     MS  6077* 


WITH  GUEST  ARTISTS: 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Ma^^^^^VMENDELS 
SOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  6i^^^HH|Ktern,  Violin 

LISZT:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat  Major;  Piano  Concerto  No.  i 
in  A  Major— tf/ith  Philippe  Entremont,  Piano. 

ML  5389  MS  607  r 
FRANCK:  Symphonic  Variations  •  D'INDY:  Symphony  On  a  Frencf 
Mountain  Air— ^with  Robert  Casadesus,  Piano. 

ML  5388  MS  6070' 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-flat  Minor,  Op.  23- 
with  Eugene  Istorhin,  Piano.  ML  5399    MS  6079 


THE  SOUND  OF  GENIUS  ON  |  COLUMBIA  H  MASTERWORKS 

Ask  your  Columbia  Records  dealer  for  a  complete  catalog  of  Masterworks  recordings 
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lending   consumer   products  testing   lob'* 
on  Glaser-Steers  GS-77. 


"theGS'77 
comes  about 
as  close  to 
perfection  in 
a  changer  design 
as  anything 
we  have  seen" 


Glaser-Steers  GS-77  high  fidelity  record  changer: 

Superb  (or  stereo  .  .  .  and  your  present  records. 
$59.50  less  base  and  cartridge  at  your  dealer. 
•Audiolab  Test  Report  in  August  High  Fidelity 
Mogazine-for  a  copy  of  complete  report  and 
brochure,  write  to  the 

Glaser-Steers  Corp.,  1 55  Oraton  St.,  Newark,  N.  i, 
Dept.  HM-12 


There's  More  For  YOU  When 
You  Choose  An  AIR  TOUR 

via  Canadian  Pacific 


See  more,  do  more,  enjoy  everything  more.  Go 
Canadian  Pacific.  World -renowned  travel  ex- 
perience, hospitality,  at  your  service  ashore  or 
aloft.  Choose  a  selected  air -land  tour: 

ORIENT  _  (from  West  Coast)  "Empress",  22  days 
personally  conducted,  all-incl.,  de  luxe  ground  arrangements, 
JAPAN,  HONG  KONG  (Macao  by  steamer)  THAI 
LAND  (return  via  Manila,  H,iwaii  optional)  from  $2,000, 
"Princess",  17  d.iys.  JAPAN  (Tokyo,  Hakone,  Nikko, 
ChoKnji)  HONG  KONG,  KOWLOON,  Incl.,  from  $1259. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  _  "Magic  Triangle",  17  days 
RIO  DE  JANIERO,  MONTEVIDEO,  BUENOS  AIRES, 
SANTIAGO,  LIMA.  MEXICO.  Inclusive.  As  low  as; 
from  New  York,  ,$879,  from  Los  Angeles,  $928. 

EUROPE  _  17  Jays,  PORTUGAL.  SPAIN.  FRANCE 
BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  ENGLAND.  Inclusive.  As  low 
as:  from  New  York,  $700,  from  West  Coast  cities,  $908 


Ask  yo"''  Travel  Agent  or  mail  coupon 

to  nearest  Canadian  Paci/ic  address 

for  in/ormation 


TOUR  DIRECTOR,  Canadian  Paci6c  Airlines, 
500  Little  Bldg.,  80  Boyleston,  Boston 
39  South  La  Salle  St.  Chicago 
530  West  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles 
581  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
I  would  like  full  information  and  illustrated  folder  on 

Canadian  Pacific  Air  Tour  checked: 

D  Empress  Orient  D  Princess  Orient 

D  South  America  D  Europe 


Name  , 
Street  . 
City  ... 


..Zone 


..State.. 


MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUND 

is,  ol  course,  far  from  being  un- 
precedented. Pianists  who  have  preceded 
him  vviili  discs  made  from  live  concerts 
are  Rosita  Renard,  Miklos  Schwalb, 
B.l(kll;u^^.  Hf)rowit/.  Hofmann  (whose 
19:57  jubilee  concert  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  was  issued  in  1956  by  Columbia), 
.ind   liarere. 

Avvetl  reports  from  musicians  coming 
out  of  Russia  would  have  it  that  Richtcr 
is  .1  man  nine  feet  tall,  with  each  hand 
capable  of  stretching  two  octaves  or  so; 
a  man  who  practices  thirty  hours  a  day 
when  in  the  mood  and  eats  three  grand 
pianos  for  his  midday  meal,  reserving 
one  of   the   legs   for   a   toothpick. 

WcU.  this  record  shows  that  he  can 
play  the  piano,  but  a  superman  he  isn't. 
At  his  best  he  is  capable  of  a  grand 
line,  massive  sonorities  without  banging, 
and  a  perfectly  oiled  technique.  .At  these 
moments  he  impresses  as  the  equal  of 
any  living  pianist.  The  trouble  is  that 
these  moments  do  not  seem  to  occur  too 
often,  and  one  wonders  about  his  con- 
sistency. .\t  the  crazily  fast  tempo  which 
he  takes  "Feux  follets"  there  were  bound 
to  be  dropped  notes,  slurred  |)assages, 
and  even  momentary  hesitations.  His 
"Valse  oubliee  No.  1."  though  accurate, 
is  not  too  elegant;  certainly  not  in 
Rubinstein's  class.  He  seems  happier 
in  the  silly  "Valse  oubliee  No.  2,"  a 
piece  that  no  pianist  within  memory  has 
dared  to  play  at  a  New  York  concert. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  Schubert  is 
neatly  laid  out  (though  the  misplaced 
virtuosity  at  the  end  of  the  "E  flat 
Impromptu"  is  no  credit  to  his  musical 
instincts)  ,  and  his  performance  of  the 
"Harmonies  du  soir"  is  on  a  trans- 
cendental level. 

The  guess  here  is  that  Richtcr,  like 
some  other  .Soviet  musicians  one  could 
mention,  lacks  discipline.  He  has  had 
no  real  competition,  and  is  probal  ly 
spoiled  and  pampered.  What  he  needs 
is  direct  competition  with  the  great 
pianists  of  the  West.  It's  all  very  well 
to  have  talent  approaching  genius, 
which  Richtcr  seems  to  have,  but  unless 
his  intellectual  horizons  are  broadened 
by  exposure  to  a  less  provincial  way  of 
making  music  he  will  remain  a  musician 
whose  orbit  will  move  in  an  extremely 
small  circle. 

AND    ALSO.., 

Mendelssohn:  Violin  Concerto;  Pro- 
kofielf:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G 
minor.  Jascha  Heifetz  and  Boston  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  Charles  Munch. 
Victor  LM  2314  (mono);  LSC  2314 
(stereo) . 

The  years  pass  but  Heifetz  remains  a 
constant.  His  bow  is  as  sure  as  ever,  his 
tone  as  pure,  his  fingers  as  infallible.  He 
remains  the  master. 


JAZZ   notes 


Eric  Larrahee 


STATE     OF    THE     ART 

Two  books  have  come  out  .so  nearly 
togeiher.  almost  within  a  week  ol 
each  other,  that  I  want  to  take  account 
ol  them  here,  as  inditations  ol  the  point 
at  which  writing  aijout  jazz  has  arrived. 
They  represent  no  final  phase,  certainly, 
but  they  stand  at  what  Mr.  Churchill 
called,  in  a  more  elevated  context,  the 
iiid  ol  the  beginning. 

I  he  first  of  them  is  the  promised 
second  volume  of  John  S.  Wilson's 
paperback  guide  to  jazz  LP  recordings. 
The  earlier  one,  which  appeared  two 
summers  ago,  covered  "traditional  and 
swing,"  while  this  one  naturally  finishes 
off  with  "modern."  Readers  of  the 
ffjrmer,  or  of  Mr.  Wilson's  reviews  in 
High  Fidelity  and  the  Mew  York  Times. 
do  not  need  to  be  told  what  they  will 
find  here:  a  graceful  summation  of  what 
an  intelligent  and  toncerned  listener 
might  think  if  he  had  a  chance  to  hear 
everything  a\ailable.  Normally  the  con- 
sumer's problem  is  one  of  finding  his 
way  through  the  forest  of  names  and 
labels  in  the  record  store,  and  the  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Wilson's  finishing  his 
work  is  that  now  no  one  need  lack  for 
comprehensi\e,  up-io-datelTclvice^    '    " 

THE  second  is  an  anthology  of  writ- 
ings about  jazz  compiled  by  .Martin  T. 
Williams,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Jazz 
Review  and  himself  an  incisive,  de- 
manding critic.  Mr.  \Villiams  is.  I  think, 
mistaken  in  his  own  estimate  of  what  his 
book  is,  since  he  sjieaks  of  it  as  "a  kind 
of  summary  of  what  we  know  and  of  the 
\arious  constructive  ways  of  looking  at 
what  we  know."  This  makes  a  claim  for 
completeness  \\hi(h  I  doubt  that  he 
t|uite  intends,  since  the  collection  is— as 
he  says— full  of  enormous  gaps. 

\\'hat  he  means  to  say— if  I  imdcrstand 
him  correctly— is  that,  given  the  high 
standards  that  he  adheres  to.  there  is 
now  enough  satisfactory  writing  on  the 
subject  in  print  to  fill  at  least  a  slender 
volume  the  size  of  this.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  the  way  he  thinks  it  ought  to 
be  done,  and  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that  there  are  now  so  many  which  can 
meet  this  insistent  and  exacting  measure. 


The  Collector's  Jazz,  .Modern,  Ijy  John 
S.  Wilson,  l.ippincott.  ,$1.60.  The  Art 
of  Jazz,  edited  by  Martin  T.  Williams, 
Oxford,  $5. 


Tliere's  a  ivay  to  extend  best  wishes!  joimnie  waiker 

promises  yoii  tliat.  Dozciih  nf  "^ood  wishes  in  every  famous  bottle— whether 
yon  give  it  or  serve  it.  Try  smootli,  mc]low  Red  Label.  Or  there's  rare, 
distinguislied  Black  Label.  Either  way,  your  toast  is  in  the  tradition  of  good 
taste.  (P.  S.  Don't  omit  your  card.  Everyone  wants  to  remember  who 
remembered  him  with  Scotland's  finest.) 


JOHNNIE  AA^ALKER    SCOTCH   WHISKY 

BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY.  86.8  PROOF  •  IMPORTED  BY  CANADA  DRY  CORPORATION.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 
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BORN  IH'M 
..still 


By  appointiiu'i 
H(.'r  Majesty  the  i 
Scotch  Whisky  Di 
John  Walker  &  Sons 


■  . . .  it's  always 
^  .,  a  pleasure/ 


OllRBOi 


Prized  way 

to  give  pleasure 

I.  W.  HARPER 

Solitaire' 


't 


The  "Solitaire"  comes   in   a  richly 

embossed  Gift  Carton  ...  as 

Impressive  as  the  Decanter  itself 

For  your  important  "little"   gifts 

.     .  pints   and   half   pints  are  also 

available   in    striking  Gift  Cartons. 


NO   EXTRA   COST  •  POURING  CAP,  TDO    •    FULL  4/5   QUART    •    KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT   BOURBON  WHISKtY  •  100   PROOF 


f  OUNDtR    Ml  MBL  R 

I.  W.  HARPER   DISTILLING  CO.,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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